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Sledricity  TJ*  LECTRICITY,  Medical.  See  Materia  Me- 

ri  J*  r J  DICA. 

ter?™6'  ELECTRIDES,  anciently  iflands  In  the  Adriatic 
f  fea,  which  received  their  name  from  the  quantity 
of  amber  ( eleBrmn )  which  they  produced.  They 
were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  according  to  Apollonius 
of  Rhodes  j  but  fome  hiftorians  doubt  of  their  exif- 
tence. 

ELECTROMETER.  In  various  parts  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Electricity,  we  have  defcribed  a  great  variety 
of  infiruments  for  afcertaining  the  prefence  of  ele&rici- 
ty,  and  meafuring  its  quantity  or  proportion. 

But  there  are  feveral  infiruments  of  this  kind  that 
have  not  been  defcribed  in  that  article;  and  as  they  are 
well  deferving  a  place  in  this  work,  either  from  the  in¬ 
genuity' of  their  conftru&ion,  the  reputation  of  their  in¬ 
ventors,  or  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  infiruments  them- 
felves,  we  fhall  give  an  account  of  them  here. 

Fig.  i.  Plate  CC.  is  a  geometrical  reprefentation 
of  Mr  Cavallo’s  improved  atmofpherical  electrometer, 
of  half  its  real  fize.  The  principal  part  of  this  in- 
ftrument  is  a  glafs  tube  CDMN*  cemented  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  into  the  wooden  piece  AB,  by  which  part  the  inftru- 
ment  is  to  be  held  when  ufed  for  the  atmofphere ;  and 
it  alfo  ferves  to  fcrew  the  inftrument  into  its  wooden 
cafe  ABO,  fig.  2.  when  it  is  not  to  be  ufed.  The 
upper  part  of  the  tube  CDMN,  is  fhaped  tapering  to  a 
imaller  extremity,  which  is  entirely  covered  with  feal- 
ing-wax,  melted  by  heat,  and  not  diffolved  in  fpirits. 
Into  this  tapering  part  a  fmall  tube  is  cemented,  the 
lowrer  extremity  G  of  which  being  alfo  covered  with  feal- 
ing  wax,  projeCls  a  fhort  way  within  the  tube  CDMN. 
Into  this  fmaller  tube  a  wire  is  cemented,  which  with 
its  lower  extremity  touches  the  flat  piece  of  ivory  H,  faften- 
ed  to  the  tube  by  means  of  cork  ;  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  wire  prbjeCls  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the 
tube,  and  ferews  into  the  brafs  cap  EF,  wdiich  cap  is 
open  at  the  bottom,  and  ferves  to  defend  the  waxed 
part  of  the  inflrument  from  the  rain,  &c.  In  fig.  3. 
a  feClion  of  this  brafs  cap  is  reprefented,  in  order  to 
fhewT  its  internal  fhape,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
ferewed  to  the  wire,  projecting  above  the  tube  L.  The 
fmall  tube  L,  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  large 
tube  CDMN,  appear  like  one  continued  piege,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fealing-wax,  which  covers  them  both. 
The  conical  corks  P  of  this  eleCtrometer,  which  by 
tCeir  repulfion  fhow  the  eleCtricity,  &c,  are  as  fmall  as 
Vol.  VIII,  Part  L 
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can  conveniently  be  made,  and  they  are  fufpended  by  Ele&romc- 
exceedingly  fine  filver  wires.  Thefe  wires  are  fhaped  ter. 

in  a  ring  at  the  top,  by  which  they  hang  very  loofely - J 

on  the  flat  piece  of  ivory  H,  which  has  twTo  holes  for 
that  purpofe.  By  this  method  of  fufpenfion,  which  is 
applicable  to  every  fort  of  eleCtrometer,  the  friCtion  is 
leffened  almoft  to  nothing,  and  thence  the  inftrument 
is  fenfible  of  a  very  fmall  degree  of  eleCtricity.  IM, 
and  KN,  are  two  narrow  flips  of  tin-foil,  ftuck  to  the 
infide  of  the  glafs  CDMN,  and  communicating  with 
the  wooden  bottom  AB ;  they  ferve  to  convey  off 
that  eleCtricity,  which,  when  the  corks  touch  the  glafs, 
is  communicated  to  it,  and  being  accumulated,  might 
difturb  the  free  motion  of  the  corks. 

In  regard  to  its  ufe,  this  inftrument  may  ferve  to 
obferve  the  artificial,  as  well  as  the  atmofpherical  elec¬ 
tricity.  When  it  is  to  be  ufed  for  artificial  eleCtricity, 
this  eleCtrometer  is  fet  upon  a  table  or  other  convenient 
fupport ;  then  it  is  eleCtrified  by  touching  the  brafs  cap 
EF  with  an  eleCtrified  body,  which  eleCtricity  will 
fometimes  be  preferred  for  more  than  an  hour.  Mr 
Cavallo  had  one  of  thefe  eleCtrometers  which  would  re¬ 
main  eleCtrical  for  more  than  twelve  hours,  though  in 
a  room  without  a  fire.  If  in  an  eleCtrified  ftate,  any 
eleCtrified  fubftance  be  brought  near  the  cap  EF,  the 
corks  of  the  eleCtrometer,  by  their  converging,  or  by 
increafing  their  divergency,  will  fhew  the  fpecies  of 
that  body’s  eleCtricity. 

It  is  necefiary  to  remark,  that  to  communicate  any 
eleCtricity  to  this  eleCtrometer,  by  means  of  an  excited 
eleCtric,  e.  g.  a  piece  of  fealing-wax,  (which  we  fup- 
pofe  is  always  negatively  eleCtrified),  is  not  very  rea¬ 
dily  done  in  the  ufual  manner,  on  account  of  the  cap 
EF  being  well  rounded,  and  free  from  points  or  fharp 
edges.  By  the  approach  of  the  wax,  the  ele&rometer 
wall  be  caufed  to  diverge  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  w^ax  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  wares  immediately  collapfe.  The  belt  me¬ 
thod  to  eleCtrify  it,  is  to  bring  the  excited  w^ax  fo  near 
the  cap,  that  one  or  both  the  corks  may  touch  the  fide 
of  the  bottle  CDMN  ;  after  which,  they  will  foon  col¬ 
lapfe  and  appear  unelearified  :  if  now  the  wax  be 
moved,  they  will  again  diverge,  mid  remain  elearified 
pofitively. 

.  When  this  inftrument  is  to  be  ufed  to  try  the  eleari- 
city  of  the  fogs,  the  air,  the  clouds,  &c.  the  obferver 
is  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  unferew  it  from  its  cafe, 
imd,  holding  it  by  the  bottom  AB,  to  prefect  it  to  the 
A  open 
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£’e<3roree-  open  air,  a  little  above  his  head,  fo  that  he  may  conve- 
ter*  niently  fee  the  corks  P,  which  will  immediately  diverge 

-  if  there  be  any  fufficient  quantity  of  ele.aricity  j  whole 

nature,  i.  e.  wThether  pofitive  or  negative,  may  be  af- 
certained  by  bringing  an  excited  piece  of  fealing-wax, 
or  other  elearic,  towards  the  brafs  cap  EF. 

It  is  perhaps  unneceffary  to  remark,  that  this  obfer- 
vation  mull  be  made  in  an  open  place,  as  the  roads  out 
of  town,  the  fields,  the  top  of  a  houfe,  &-c. 

The  principal  advantages  of  this  elearometer,  as  dat¬ 
ed  by  Mr  Cavallo,  are  as  follow. 

1.  The  fmallnefs  of  its  fize.  Mr  Cavallo  made  one 
fo  fmall,  that  its  cafe,  which  was  of  brafs,  meafured 
only  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  nine  tenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  yet  it  aaed  perfeaiy  well. 

2.  Its  being  always  ready  for  experiments,  without 
fear  of  entangling  the  threads,  or  having  an  equivocal 
refult  by  the  fluggilhnefs  of  its  motion. 

3.  Its  net  being  difturbed  by  wind'  or  rain. 

4.  Its  great  fenfibility  *,  and 

5.  Its  keeping  the  communicated  ele&ricity  longer 
than  any  other  electrometer. 

II.  Saii/Jure's  Electrometer.  M.  de  Sauffure’s 
electrometer,  with  which  he  made  the  obfervations  on 
atmofpherical  eleCtricity,  that  have  been  related  in  the 
lecond  chapter  of  Part  V.  of  the  article  Electrici¬ 
ty,  and  is  reprefented  at  fig.  4.  is  much  the  fame  with 
that  of  Mr  Cavallo  above  deferibed.  The  following 
are  the  molt  material  circumftances  in  which  they  dif¬ 
fer  :  Firft,  the  fine  wares,  by  which  the  balls  are  fuf- 
pended,  fhould  not  be  long  enough  to  reach  the  tin- 
foil  which  is  paited  on  the  infide  of  the  glafs,  becaufe 
the  eleCtricity,  wffien  ilrong,  will  caufe  them  to  touch 
this  tin-foil  twice  confecutively,  and  thus  deprive  them 
in  a  moment  of  their  eleCtricity.  lo  prevent  this  de¬ 
fied,  and  yet  give  them  a  fufficient  degree  of  motion, 
it  is  necefifary  to  ufe  larger  glaifes  than  thofe  that  are 
generally  applied  to  Mr  Cavallo’s  eleCtrometer  ^  twTo 
Or  three  inches  diameter  will  be  found  to  aiffiver  the 
purpofe  very  well.  But  as  it  is  neceffary  to  carry  off 
the  eleCtricity  which  may  be  communicated  to  the  in¬ 
fide  of  the  glafs,  and  thus  be  confounded  wfith  that 
which  belongs  to  thofe  fubftances  that  are  under  exa¬ 
mination  y  four  pieces  of  tin-foil  ihould  be  paited  on  the 
infide  of  the  glafs  •,  the  balls  ihould  not  be  more  than 
onc-tvrentieth  of  an  inch  diameter,  fufpended  by  filver 
wires,  moving  freely  in  holes  nicely  rounded.  The 
bottom  of  the  eleCtrometer  ihould  be  of  metal )  for  this 
renders  it  more  eafy  to  deprive  it  of  any  acquired  elec¬ 
tricity,  by  touching  the  bottom  and  top  at  the  fame 
time. 

In  order  to  coiled  a  great  quantity  of  eleCtricity 
from  the  air,  the  eleCtrometer  is  furniihed  with  a  point¬ 
ed  wire,  1 5  inches  or  two  feet  long,  which  unferews 
in  three  or  four  pieces,  to  render  the  initrument  more 
portable  •,  fee  fig.  4.  When  it  rains  or  fnows,  the  fmall 
parapluie,  fig.  5.  is  to  be  fcrewred  on  the  top  of  the 
initrument,  as  by  this  its  infulation  is  preferred,  not- 
wdthftanding  the  rain. 

This  initrument  indicates  not  only  the  eleClricity  of 
fogs,  but  that  alfo  of  ferene  weather,  and  enables  us  to 
difeover  the  kind  of  eleClricity  which  reigns  in  the  at- 
mofphere  ;  and  to  a  certain  degree,  to  form  an  eilimate 
of  its  quantity,  and  that  under  two  different  points  of 
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view,  the  degree  of  intenfity,  and  the  diftance  from  Elearome- 
the  earth  at  which  it  firft  begins  to  be  fenfible..  1 _ V' 

A  conduClor  raifed  for  the  purpofe  of  making  obfer- 
vation  on  atmofpherical  eleClricity  will  be  found  to.  ex¬ 
hibit  figns  of  eleClricity,  only  when  the  eleCtric  fluid  is 
more  or  lefs  condenfed  in  the  air,  than  in  the  earth. 

Though  the  air  refills  the  paffage  of  the  elearic  fluid, 
it  is  not  abfolutely  impermeable  to  it j  it  fuffers  it  to  pafs 
gradually,  and  generally  wdth  more  eafe  in  proportion 
as  its  mafs  or  thicknefs  is  lefs.  It  is  therefore  intereft- 
ing  to  difeover  at  what  height  it  is  neceffary  to  be  ele¬ 
vated,  in  order  to  find  a  fenfible  difference  between  the 
elearicity  of  the  earth,  and  that  of  the  air.  A  very 
fenfible  difference  may  be  generally  difeovered  by  this 
inflrument,  at  the  dillance  of  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground  j  fome times  it  may  be  feen  if  the  inflrument  is 
placed  even  on  the  ground  j  while  at  others,  it  mull 
be  raifed  feven  or  more  feet  before  the  balls  will  open  j 
fometimes,  though  feldom,  this  height  is  not  fufficient. 

This  dillance  is  generally  greatefl  when  the  elearicity^ 
is  llrongell,  though  neceffarily  modified  by  a  variety  of 
circumftances,  fome  of  which  are  known,  as  the  de¬ 
gree  of  drynefs  or  humidity  of  the  air,  and  others  are 
unknown. 

The  degree  of  intenfity,  at  a  given  height,  may  be 
difeovered  *thus  }  raife  the  elearometer,  and  judge  by 
the  divifions  which  are  placed  on  the  edge  of  it,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  their  divergence,  "lo  find  the  relation  between 
this  degree  of  divergence,  and  the  force  of  the  eleari¬ 
city,  M.  de  Sauffure  took  the  following  method  :  As 
he  could  not  with  certainty  double  or  triple  a  given 
quantity  of  elearicity  •,  yet  as  a  given  force  may  be  re¬ 
duced  one  half,  a  fourth  or.  eighth,.  &c.  by  dividing 
between  two  equal  and  fimilar  bodies,  the  elearicity 
contained  in  one }  he  took  two  of  his  unarmed  ekaro- 
meters,  which  were  as  fimilar  as  poflible,  and  ele.ari- 
fied  one  of  them,  fo  that  the  balls  feparated  precifely 
fix  lines  }  he  then  touched  the  top  thereof  by  the  top 
of  that  which  wras  not  elearified  *,  in  an  inftant  the  elec¬ 
tricity  was  equally  divided  between  them,  as  w~as  evi¬ 
dent  by  the  divergence  of  the  balls,  which  was  four 
lines  in  each  *,  consequently  a  diminution  of  half  the 
denfity  had  only  leffened  the  divergence  one -third. 

One  of  thefe  ekarometers  was  then  deprived  of  its  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  wTas  afterwards  brought  in  contaa  wTith  the 
other,  as  before  }  the  remaining  elearicity  divided  it- 
felf  again  between  them,  and  the  balls  fell  from  four  to 
twenty-eight  lines,  nearly  in  the  fame  proportion  as  be  - 
fore  *,  in  the  third  operation  they  fell  to  nineteen  \  in 
the  fourth  to  one,  where  he  wTas  obliged  to  flop,  as  there 
was  not  now  fufficient  force  in  the  fluid  to  pafs  from  one 
elearometer  to  the  other,  and  diftribute  itfelf  uniform¬ 
ly  between  them.  The  fame  experiment,  repeated  fe- 
veral  times,  gave  very  nearly  the  fame  refults.  Nega¬ 
tive  elearicity  decreafed  alfo  in  the  fame  proportion  as 
the  pofitive.  The  following  table  may  therefore,  be 
confidered  as  giving' a  general,  though  not  exaa  idea 
of  the  increafe  in  force,  which  correfponds  to  different 
degrees  of  divergence  in  the  balls  ;  it  is  only  calculated 
to  every  fourth  of  a  line  my  the  force  of  elearicity  is. al¬ 
ways  expreflfed  by  wffiole  numbers,  as  it  w*ould  be  ridi¬ 
culous  to  put  a  greater  degree  of  exaanefs  in  the  num¬ 
bers  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  experiments  wffiich  form 
the  bafes  of  the  calculation. 

Diftanee 
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Elecftreme-  Diftance  of  the  balls 
ter*  .  In  fourths  of  a  line. 
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Correfponding  forces 
of  elearicity. 
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Thofe  who  are  defirous  to  carry  this  meafure  of  the 
elearic  force  further,  may  do  it  by  having  fimilar  e- 
le£trometers  conftru£ted,  but  made  upon  a  larger  fcale, 
and  with  heavier  balls,  which  would  only  feparate  one 
line,  with  the  degree  of  ele&ricity  that  makes  the 
fmaller  ones  diverge  fix  lines  5  thefe  would,  confequently 
meafure  a  force  1024  times  greater  than  that  which 
forms  the  unity  of  the  preceding  table*,  and  thus  by 
degrees  we  may  be  enabled  to  difcover  the  ratio  of  the 
ftrongeft  difcharge  of  a  great  battery,  or  perhaps  even 
of  thunder  itfelf,  to  that  of  a  piece  of  amber,  which 
only  attra&s  a  bit  of  ftraw  or  any  other  light  fub- 
flance . 

In  order  to  obferve  the  ele&ricity  of  the  atmofpliere 
with  this  inftrument,  wTe  muft  firft  bring  the  eleftric 
fluid  contained  in  the  elearometer  to  the  fame  degree 
of  denfity  with  that  at  the  furface  of  the  earth  j  this  is 
eafily  done  by  letting  the  bottom  and  top  touch  the 
ground  at  the  fame  time }  then  raife  the  point,  keep¬ 
ing  the  bottom  ftill  in  contaa  with  the  ground, .  from 
whence  it  may  be  lifted  up  in  a  vertical  pofition  till  the 
balls  are  level  with  the  eye. 

The  fecond  circumftance  is  to  render  the  divergence 
of  the  balls,  which  is  occalioned  by  the  elearicity  of 
the  air  permanent.  This  is  effeaed  by  touching  the 
top  of  the  elearometer  with  the  finger  ;  but  here  the 
acquired  elearicity  becomes  contrary  to  that  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  by  which  they  are  elearified.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for 
example,  that  the  elearometer  is  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  balls  diverging  j  touch  the  top  of  the 
elearometer  writh  the  finger,  and  the  balls  will  clofe  j 
but  they  will  again  open,  if  the  elearometer  is  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  influence  of  the  elearicity  of  the  air, 
by  being  brought  nearer  the  ground,  or  into  the  houfe. 
M.  Sauffure  only  employed  this  method  when  the  elec¬ 
tricity  was  fo  wTeak  that  he  could  not  perceive  any  un¬ 
till  the  elearometer  was  railed  confiderably  above  his 
eye ;  as  in  this  cafe  he  could  net  perceive  the  diver- 
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gence  of  the  balls,  he  always  endeavoured  to  obtain  Elearcme- 
a  permanent  elearicity  in  the  foregoing  manner.  ,  ter_  , 

The  following  example  will  render  the  ufe  of  the 
foregoing  obfervations  more  familiar.  Choofe  an  open 
fituation  free  from  trees  and  houfes,  fcrew  the  conduaor 
on  the  top  of  the  elearometer,  lay  hold  of  it  by  its 
bafe,  and  place  it  fo  that  the  bafe  and  conduaor  may 
touch  the  ground  at  the  fame  time  }  then  elevate  it  to 
the  height  of  the  eye,  and  obferve  the  quantity  of  lines, 
or  fourths  of  a  line,  that  the  balls  have  diverged  ;  now 
lower  it  till  the  balls  almoft  touch  each  other,  and  ob¬ 
ferve  at  what  diftance  the  top  of  the  conduaor  is  from 
the  ground  j  and  this  is  the  height  from  the  ground  at 
which  the  elearicity  of  the  air  begins  to  be  fenfible. 

If  the  elearicity  of  the  air  is  fufficiently  ftrong  to  make 
the  balls  diverge  when  it  ftands  upon  the  ground,  one 
of  the  lengths  of  the  elearometer  muft  be  unfcrewed 
from  it.  If  the  balls,  however,  ftill  diverge,  the  other 
parts  of  the  conduaor  fliould  alfo  be  unfcrewed,  and 
you  may  mark  down,  that  the  elearicity  is  fenfible  at 
zero,  or  on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  If,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  elearicity  is  fo  weak,  as  not  to  caufe  the 
balls  to  diverge  when  they  are  even  with  the  eye,  and 
confequently  when  the  conduaor  is  two  feet  higher,  or 
feven  feet  from  the  ground,  you  fliould  then  raife  it  a 
foot  higher ;  while  it  is  thus  elevated,  touch  the  top 
with  the  other  hand  }  when  this  hand  is  taken  away, 
lower  the  elearometer,  and  if  it  is  elearified,  you  may 
fay  the  elearicity  is  fenfible  at  eight  feet  j  if  it  is  not. 
raife  it  as  high  as  the  arm  can  reach,  and  repeat  the 
fame  operation  \  if  any  elearicity  is  found,  write  down 
elearicity  fenfible  at  nine  feet  }  if  not,  mark  o,  or  no 
elearicity  relative  to  this  inftrument,  and  this  mode  ot 
employing  it  j  for  figns  of  elearicity  may  ftill  be  ob¬ 
tained,  by  throwing  a  metallic  ball  50  or  60  feet  into 
the  air,  which  is  at  the  fame  time  conneaed  with  the 
elearometer  by  a  metallic  thread. 

One  advantage  of  this  inftrument  is,  that  it  will  often 
exhibit  figns  of  elearicity  when  none  can  be  obtained 
from  a  conduaor  of  IOO  feet  in  height,  becaufe  it  can 
more  eafily  be  preferved  from  humidity,  &c.  which  will 
deftroythe  infulation  of  the  large  conduaors. 

This  elearometer  may  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  con- 
denfer  of  M.  Volta,  by  only  placing  it  on  a  piece  of 
oiled  filk,  fomewhat  larger  than  the  bafe  of  the  inftru¬ 
ment  ;  but  in  this  cafe,  it  is  the  bafe,  and  not  the 
top  of  the  inftrument,  which  muft  be  brought  in¬ 
to  contaa  with  the  fubftance  whofe  elearicity  is  to  be 
explored. 

It  is  eafy  to  difcover  alfo  by  this  inftrument,  the  elec¬ 
tricity  of  any  fubftance,  as  of  cloths,  hair  of  different 
animals,  &c.  For  this  purpofe,  it  muft  be  held  by  the 
bafe,  and  the  fubftance  rubbed  brilkly  (only  once)  by 
the  ball  of  the  elearometer  *,  the  kind  of  elearicity 
may  be  afcertained  in  the  ufual  manner.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  obferve  here,  that  as  the  top  of  the  elearo¬ 
meter  a<fts  in  this  cafe  as  an  infulated  rubber,  the  elec¬ 
tricity  it  acquires  is  always  contrary  to  that  of  the  rub¬ 
bed  body. 

III.  Cadet's  Electrometer,  is  thus  defcribed  by 
the  author,  as  tranflated  in  Nicholfon’s  Journal. 

Fig.  6.  In  a  glafs  tube  A,  1  8  or  20  inches  long, 
is  inclofed  another  fhorter  tube  X,  fealed  at  both  ends. 

This  tube  contains  a  graduated  fcale  :  one  of  the  ends 
of  thefe  two  tubes  is  cemented  in  a  handle  of  turned 
A  2  wood, 
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Eleftrome  wood,  C,  by  which  it  is  held  in  the  hand  $  the  other 
»  ter*  end  is  clofed  by  a  brafs  cap,  D  5  the  diftance  between 
the  extremities  of  the  fmall  tube  and  that  of  the  large 
one  is  filled  with  red  wax,  B,  B  *,  on  the  cap  D  is 
fcrewed  at  pleafure,  either  a  ring  E,  or  a  brafs  hook 
F.  The  ring  is  ufed  for  applying  the  inflrument  to  the 
ball  of  a  condudlor,  and  the  hook  when  it  is  hung 
to  a  ring  :  on  the  cap  D  is  a  brafs  ftem  G,  termi¬ 
nating  by  a  knob.  This  ftem  is  bended,  and  the 
extremity  of  its  knob  muft  be  diredlly  beneath  the 
line  with  which  the  graduated  fcale  of  the  fmall  tube 
commences. 

Round  the  large  tube  is  a  brafs  ring  H,  half  of  which 
extends  to  the  length  of  twelve  or  fifteen  lines,  in  the 
form  of  a  half  tube  P,  applied  againft  the  fides  of  the 
tube.  This  gutter  ferves  to  mark  the  degrees,  by  Aid¬ 
ing  along  the  graduated  fcale  by  means  of  a  button  be¬ 
neath  I.  On  the  ring  H  is  fixed  one  of  the  fmall 
eledlrometers  invented  by  Sauffure,  K,  K,  which  is.fur- 
mounted  by  a  ftem  V,  on  which  ftem  is  fixed  at  pleafure 
either  a  point  L,  or  a  ball  M,  of  the  fame  fize  as  that 
which  terminates  the  ftem  G,  oppofite  which  it  is 
placed.  The  extremity  of  this  point  or  ball  muft  be 
placed  immediately  over  the  extremity  of  the  half  tube 
or  fcale  P,  and  horizontally  to  the  centre  of  the  ball, 
which  terminates  the  ftem  G. 

At  the  top  of  Saufiure’s  eledlrometer  is  a  fmall  ring 
N,  which  ferves  to  connedt  it  with  the  chain  Z  when 
required. 

To  explain  the  ufe  of  this  inftrument  by  a  Angle  ex¬ 
periment,  charge  a  Leyden  jar,  till  the  fpontaneous 
overfi owing  announces  it  to  be  faturated.  Then  place 
the  ring  E  on  the  knob  of  this  bottle,  and  caufe  the 
eledlrometer  of  Sauffure,  armed  with  its  point,  to  Aide 
towards  it.  Obferve  the  degree  at  which  the  divergence 
of  the  thread  ftream  commences,  and  at  that  inftant 
fupprefs  the  point,  and  adapt  in  its  place  the  ball  M. 
Continue  to  advance  the  eledlrometer  of  Sauffure  till 
the  eledlric  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  in  the  jar  caufes 
the  threads  to  diverge  ;  again  obferve  the  degrees,  re¬ 
place  the  point  L,  and  clofe  the  ftiutters  of  the  room  j 
then  continue  to  advance  the  eledlrometer  till  the  lumi¬ 
nous  point  appears,  which  again  affords  new  degrees. 
Lafily,  replace  the  ball  M,  and  fix  the  chain  Z  to  the 
fmall  ring  N  5  caufe  it  to  communicate  with  the  exterior 
coating  of  the  jar,  and  advance  the  eledlrometer  till  the 
explofion  takes  place.  Then  comparing  the  different  de¬ 
grees,  we  may  afcertain  the  comparative  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  refpedlive  methods. 

As  foon  as  thefe  relative  proportions  have  been  once 
accurately  afcertained  by  attentive  obfervations,  one  of 
thofe  methods  alone  will  be  lufficient  for  meafuring  the 
^  intenfity  of  eledlricity  and,  in  fadt,  if  the  body  intend¬ 

ed  to  be  fubmitted  to  examination  be  little  charged  with 
the  eledlric  Auid,  the  diverging  of  the  threads,  by  means 
of  the  point,  will  fix  the  limits  of  the  eledtric  atmo¬ 
fphere  :  if  it  be  more,  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  on 
the  ball  M,  which  is  fubftituted  for  the  point,  will  in¬ 
dicate  this  quantity.  In  Aiort,  if  the  body  be  loaded 
with  a  confiderable  mafs  of  eledtric  matter,  it  wdll  be 
fhown  by  the  luminous  point.  If  a  Leyden  jar,  inftead 
of  being  pofitively,  is  negatively  eledtrified,  the  point 
indicates  it  at  the  fame  time  that  it  meafures  the  elec¬ 
tric  atmofphere,  for  inftead  of  a  luminous  point,  a  ftar 
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will  be  obferved  upon  the  ball  of  the  jar,  and  another  E’edlrome- 
at  the  end  of  the  point.  ter* 

Let  us  now  apply  this  eledtro meter  to  ufeful  ob¬ 
fervations, 

In  order  to  connedl  the  idea  of  a  determinate  quanti¬ 
ty  of  fluid  to  each  degree  of  the  eledlrometer,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  compare  thefe  degrees  with  the  known  quanti¬ 
ties.  Suppofe  for  inftance  we  have  a  jar,  the  coating 
of  which  is  fix  inches  fquare  }  eledlrify  it  till  a  fpon¬ 
taneous  difcharge  takes  place,  and  remark,  by  means 
of  Henly’s  eledlrometer,  at  what  degree  this  difcharge 
is  effedled.  Again,  eledlrify  the  jar,  till  it  is  nearly  fa¬ 
turated,  and  meafuring  with  this  eledlrometer,  obferve, 
that  the  luminous  point  appears  for  inftance  at  two  de¬ 
grees  ;  then  fay,  that  wThen  the  eledlrometer,  applied 
to  an  eledlrified  body,  marks  two  degrees,  the  body 
contains  fix  inches  fquare  of  eledlricity.  Repeat  this 
experiment  with  a  plate  of  glafs,  the  coating  of  which  is 
feven,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  fquare  inches,  and  we  may 
form  a  fcale  of  proportion,  which  is  of  the  greateft  uti¬ 
lity  in  accurate  experiments. 

M  In  endeavouring  to  afcertain  fome  of  thefe  pro- 
pofitions,  (fays  M.  Cadet),  I  have  made  an  obfervation 
which  has  convinced  me  of  the  utility  of  my  eledlrome¬ 
ter  in  difcovering  the  capacity  of  eledlric  apparatus. 

Having  taken  a  jar  from  an  eledlric  battery,  I  eledlri¬ 
fied  it,  and  meafured  it  with  a  point  which  I  paffed  a- 
long  a  firing  of  filk  \  on  obferving  the  diftance  at  which 
the  luminous  point  appeared,  I  joined  this  jar  to  another 
of  the  fame  fize,  and  imagined  that  by  doubling  the 
quantity  of  matter,  the  meafure  I  had  taken  would  alfo 
be  doubled ;  on  the  contrary,  howrever,  the  latter 
meafure  was  not  more  than  about  one-third  of  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  I  then  added  a  third  bottle  $  and  ftill  obtained 
nearly  the  fame  refult  \  whence  the  following  propofi- 
tion  appears  to  be  eftablilhed  5  namely,  that  the  extent 
of  the  eledlric  atmofphere  is  in  an  inverfe  ratio  to  the 
quantity  of  Auid  accumulated.  Another  obfervation 
which  I  have  feveral  times  made,  on  meafuring  the  elec¬ 
tric  atmofphere  of  a  condudlor,  is,  that  the  limits  of  this 
atmofphere  form  an  elliptic  figure  around  the  body, 
nearly  fimilar  to  that  reprefented  at  fig.  7. 

“  This  doubtlefs  arifes  from  the  eledlrified  body 
fufpended  in  a  chamber,  being  nearer  to  the  earth  than 
the  ceiling  \  but  it  would  be  a  curious  experiment  tp 
meafure  it  at  an  equal  diftance  from  every  attradling 
body,  in  order  to  obferve  whether  the  Auid  has  not 
really  a  tendency  to  defcend  towards  the  earth,  rather 
than  in  any  other  diredlion.  It  is  my  intention  to  re¬ 
peat  this  experiment,  as  I  confider  it  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  afcertain  whether  eledlricity  gravitates  towards 
the  globe. 

“  From  thefe  firft  attempts,  I  conceive  my  eledlrome¬ 
ter  would  be  well  adapted  for  meafuring  the  abfolute 
capacity  of  Leyden  jars,  and  alfo  their  capacity 
with  regard  to  their  fize,  or  to  the  quality  of  the 
glafs  of  which  they  are  conftrudled  j  for  the  latter,  by 
its  greater  or  lefs  denfity,  abforbs  a  greater  or  lefs  quan¬ 
tity  of  Auid.” 

IV.  Lawfon's  Electrometer.  This  is  a  Amplified 
improvement  on  Brooke’s  fteelyard  eledlrometer,  and 
(hould  have  been  defcribed  when  that  inftrument  was 
mentioned,  inftead  of  Mr  Adams’s  \  but  it  did  not  occur 
to  us  till  after  that  ftieet  was  printed. 

The. 
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Ek&rome-  The  following  account  is  given  of  this  ele&rometer, 
ter.  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Lawfon  to  the  editor  of  the  Philofo-  , 
phical  Magazine. 

“  Some  time  ago  it  ftruck  me  that  fome  additions  to 
Brooke’s  ele£trometer  might  be  made,  fo  as  to  fit  it  for 
a  good  difcliarging  electrometer  to  meafure  the  repulfion 
between  two  balls  (of  a  certain  fize)  in  grains,  and  alfo 
effect  the  difcharge  of  a  battery  at  the  fame  time.  The 
inftrument  known  by  the  name  of  Cuthbertfon’s  dif- 
charging  electrometer,  (See  Electricity,  N°  203.) 
was  at  that  time  the  belt,  and  indeed  the  only  in¬ 
ftrument  for  difcliarging  batteries  or  jars  by  its  own 
action,  then  made  *,  but  I  think  this  will  be  found,  in 
the  effentials,  and  in  the  theory  and  ufe,  a  more  per¬ 
fect  inftrument. 

“  On  the  bafis  (fig.  8.)  is  fixed  the  glafs  pillar  G, 
fupporting  the  hollow  brafs  ball  B.  I  is  a  light  gra¬ 
duated  brafs  tube,  divided  (from  the  weight  W  towards 
the  ball  B)  into  thirty  parts,  reprefenting  grains.  W 
is  a  Aiding  weight.  L,  a  light  brafs  ball  fere  wed  to 
the  end  01  the  tube  I.  On  the  other  end  of  which  tube 
adjufts  the  heavy  counter-balance  ball  C,  the  tube  I 
and  its  two  balls  being  fufpended  at  their  common  centre 
of  gravity  by  a  filk  line  in  the  centre  of  the  ball  B,  the 
mechanifm  of  which  is  ftiewn  in  fig.  9.  The  brafs  ball 
F  is  ftationary,  and  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  ball  L  \  and 
is  fixed  by,  and  adjufts  clofe  to,  the  ball  L,  or  at  any 
lower  ftation  between  that  and  the  ring  r.  The  brafs 
tube  to  which  the  ball  A  is  fixed  is  divided  into  inches, 
halves,  and  quarters  :  (a  more  minute  divifion  is  unne- 
cefiary  and  improper).  The  divifions  begin,  or  the  line 
o  is  marked  on  the  faid  tube  at  the  ring  r,  when  the 
three  balls  A,  L,  F,  are  clofe  together.  The  ring 
r  ferves  as  an  index,  as  the  divifions  pafs  in  fucceftion 
into  the  glafs  tube  P  on  lowering  the  ball  A.  The 
hook  H  is  ferewed  into  the  bafe  of  P.  The  quadrant, 
or  Henly’s  electrometer,  is  fupported  in  a  long  brafs 
Item,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  atmofphere  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  inftrument.  Fig.  9.  fhows  the  internal  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  ball  B,  fig.  8.  In  the  firft  place  the  ball 
ferews  in  half,  horizontally.  The  light  tube  I  paffes 
through  the  ball,  and  is  fufpended  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  it  by  fome  filk  twift,  x,  which  fmall  filk  twift  is  fixed 
into  the  eye  of  the  adjufting  wire,  tf,  part  of  which 
wire  is  filed  fquare  and  goes  through  the  fquare  hole  h . 
The  nut  n  ferews  on  a,  and  ferves  to  adjuft  the  light 
tube  I  vertically.  The  light  plates  PP  are  of  copper, 
and  move  freely  on  the  wire  w  w  fomewhat  like  a  hinge, 
and  reft  on  the  copper  wires  CC,  ferving  to  make  the 
direCt  communication  between  the  infide  and  out  of  the 
battery  or  jar.  NN  are  notches  ferving  to  let  the  tube 
I  defeend  when  the  difcharge  is  made.  Into  the  tube  Z 
the  glafs  pillar  is  ground.  Note,  that  at  the  bottom  of 
the  notch  N  is  a  piece  of  brafs  filled  with  a  Y,  and 
fo  placed  as  to  keep  the  centres  of  the  balls  L  and 
F,  fig.  8.  under  each  other  when  they  come  clofe  to¬ 
gether. 

“When  the  inftrument  is  adjufted,  which  is  done  by 
placing  the  weight  W,  fig  8.  at  o  on  the  line  of  grains, 
and  then  ferewing  or  unferewing  the  counterbalance 
ball  C,  till  the  tube  I  rifes  Jowly  into  its  horizontal 
pofition  5  then  fet  the  ball  A  at  the  diftance  from  the 
ball  L  that  you  choofe,  and  the  weight  W  placed  at  the 
divifion  or  number  of  grains  that  you  with  the  repullive 
power  of  the  eleCtricity  to  arrive  at  before  the  difcharge 
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is  made  :  this  being  done,  connect  the  battery  or  jar  EleCtrom^ 

with  the  ball  B,  by  means  of  the  wire  y,  the  end  of ,  Kr> 

which  goes  into  B  at  the  hole  X,  and  fhould  ftand  at 

right  angles  to  B,  the  ball  of  y  refting  on  the  battery  : 

then  conned!  the  outfide  of  the  battery  or  jar  with  the 

hook  H.  As  the  battery  charges,  the  electrometer 

continues  to  rife  ;  and  when  it  is  fo  highly  charged  that 

the  repulfive  pow7er  between  the  balls  L  and  F  is  equal 

to  the  number  of  grains  at  which  the  weight  W  was 

placed,  the  ball  L  wall  defeend,  and  deliver  the  charge 

of  the  battery  to  the  ball  A.  The  fubftance  or  thing 

through  which  the  fhock  is  intended  to  be  palled,  mull 

form  part  of  the  communication  between  the  hook  H 

and  the  outfide  of  the  battery  or  jar.” 

V.  Hauers  Electrometer.  Fig.  10.  contains  a  re- 
prefentation  of  this  eleCtrometer,  and  the  different  parts 
of  which  itconfifts.  OP  is  a  board  of  dry  mahogany,, 
twelve  inches  in  length  and  four  in  breadth,  which  ferves 
as  a  ftand  for  the  inftrument.  In  this  board  are  fatten¬ 
ed  two  maffy  glafs  pillars,  M  and  N,  which  fupport  the 
two  brafs  caps  or  rings  GG,  with  the  two  forks  of  tem¬ 
pered  fteel  KK  fcrewred  into  them.  The  twTo  rings  GG 
are  well  covered  with  varnilh. 

In  the  ring^is  faftened  a  brafs  rod,  which  terminates 
in  a  ball  E  of  the  fame  metal,  and  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  length  of  the  rod  and  ball  together  is  four  inches 
and  a  half. 

A  very  delicate  beam  AB,  the  arms  of  which  are  of 
unequal  length,  moves  on  a  lharp  triangular  axis  (a  knife 
edge)  of  well  tempered  fteel,  on  the  fork  K  of  the  pillar 
M.  It  is  feventeen  inches  in  length,  and  fo  conftrudted 
that  the  ftiort  arm  forms  a  third,  and  the  long  one  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  beam.  The  ftiort  arm  of  brafs  fur- 
niftied  with  the  ball  B,  exadtly  of  the  fame  fize  as  the 
ball  E,  is  divided  into  forty  five  parts-equivalent  to  grains..*. 

The  long  arm  A  is  of  glafs  covered  with  copal  vamifh, 
and  ends  in  an  ivory  ball  A,  into  which  is  fitted  an  ivory 
hook  R,  deftined  to  fupport  the  ivory  fcale  H.  In  order 
to  render  the  Affiliation  more  complete,  this  fcale  is  fuf¬ 
pended  by  three  hairs. 

A  very  delicate  beam  CD,  eleven  inches  in  length, 
moves  on  an  axis  like  the  former,  on  the  pillar  N, 
though  not  here  ftiewn.  This  beam  is  proportioned  in 
the  fame  manner,  one  arm  being  a  third  and  the  other 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  length.  The  long  arm  of  brafs  ’ 
is  furniftied  at  the  end  with  a  ball  D,  and  divided  into 
thirty  parts  correfponding  to  grains.  The  ftiort  arm  of 
glafs  terminates  in  a  long  roundifti  plate  C,  covered  with 
copal  varnifti.  The  fteel  forks  are  ftiewn  by  the  feCtions 
of  the  two  brafs  caps  FF,  as  are  alfo  the  two  knife  edges 
L,  L.  By  tliefe  caps  the  efcape  of  the  eleCtric  matter 
is  partly  prevented. 

A  brafs  ring  Q,  capable  of  being  moved  along  the 
ftiort  arm  of  the  upper  beam  AB,  ftiews  by  means  of 
marks  determined  by  trial  and  cut  out  on  the  beam, 
the  number  of  grains  which  mult  be  placed  in  the 
fmall  fcale  to  reftore  the  equilibrium  of  the  beam, 
at  each'  diftance  of  the  ring  £>  from  the  point  of 
fufpenfion. 

On  the  long  arm  CD  of  the  lower  beam  there  is  al¬ 
fo  a  moveable  ring  S,  which,  like  the  ring  Q,  ftiews  in 
grains,  by  its  diftance  from  the  point  of  fafpenfion,  the 
power  requifite  to  overcome  the  preponderance  of  LD  in 
regard  to  LC. 

The  power  neceffary  for  this  purpofe  will  be  found,  if 

the 
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Ele&rome-  the  fhell  H,  which  weighs  exactly  fourteen  grains,  be 

.  ter’  ,  fullered  to  fink  down  on  the  glafs  plate  C,  and  the  ring 
s  be  pUftied  forwards  till  both  the  arms  of  the  beam  are 
in  equilibrium.  The  part  of  the  beam  on  which  the 
ring  s  has  moved,  is  divided  into  fourteen  parts,  fo  that 
o  marks  the  place  where  the  ring  s  mull  Hand  when  the 
beam,  in  its  free  Hate,  is  in  equilibrium  •,  and  14 
Hands  at  the  place  wffiere  the  ring  s  again  reftores  a  per¬ 
fect  equilibrium  when  the  fliell  H  is  laid  on  the  glafs 
plate  C.  Each  of  thefe  parts,  which  are  divided  into 
quarters,  indicates  a  grain.  The  lower  diviflons  of  the 
fcale  will  be  found  with  more  accuracy,  if  quarters  of  a 
grain  be  put,  in  fucceffion,  into  the  fliell  H  (after  it  has 
been  laid  on  the  plate  C),  and  the  ring  s  be  moved  be¬ 
tween  each  quarter  of  a  grain  until  the  perfeCt  equili¬ 
brium  be  reftored.  This  place  on  the  beam  is  then  to 
be  marked,  and  you  may  continue  in  this  manner  until 
the  30th  part  of  a  grain  be  given.  Both  fcales,  for  the 
fake  of  diftinCtnefs,  are  divided  only  fo  low  as  quarters 
of  a  grain  ;  though  the  inftrument  is  fo  delicate,  and  mull 
abfolutely  be  fo,  that  I -20th  of  a  grain  is  fufficient  to 
deftroy  the  equilibrium. 

The  two  glafs  pillars  M  and  N,  together  with  the 
Hefei  forks  affixed  to  them,  are  fo  fitted  into  the  Hand 
that  both  the  beams  lie  parallel  to  each  other  as  w^ell  as 
to  the  rod  GE.  In  this  pofition  of  the  beams  AB,  the 
balls  B  and  E  are  juH  in  contaCt.  The  fmalleH  glafs 
pillar  N  is  of  fuch  a  height  that  the  ball  of  the  beam 
CD  Hands  at  the  diHance  of  exaCtly  four  lines  from  the 
ring  G,  and  cannot  move  without  touching  the  latter. 
"The  fmall  ffiell  H  is  fufpended  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
there  is  a  diflance  of  exaCtly  twTo  lines  between  it  and 
the  ffiell  C.  In  each  of  the  brafs  rings  GG  is  a  fmall 
hole,  that  the  inflrument  may  be  connected  with  the 
twro  fides  of  an  eleCtric  jar.  I  is  a  brafs  wire,  with  a 
hollow  bit  of  ivory,  a ,  deflined  to  fupport  the  beam 
CD,  which  is  necefiarily  preponderate  at  D,  in  order  to 
prevent  ofcillation  between  the  difcharges  to  be  examin¬ 
ed  by  the  inilrument. 

It  may  be  readily  comprehended  that,  when  the 
beam  AB  has  moved,  A  muH  pafs  over  twice  the  fpace 
that  B  does  \  and  that  in  the  beam  CD,  the  cafe  is  the 
fame  in  regard  to  C  and  D.  If  AB  be  therefore  con¬ 
nected  with  the  external,  and  CD  with  the  internal  fide 
of  a  battery,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  inflrument  is 
at  a  fufficient  diflance  beyond  the  eleCtric  atmofphere  *, 
and  if  the  battery  be  charged,  the  repulfive  effeCt  of 
the  eleCtric  power  will  oblige  the  ball  B  to  feparate 
from  the  ball  E  ;  the  ffiell  L  muft  therefore  naturally 
link  down  with  double  velocity,  fo  that  when  the 
ball  B  rifes  a  line,  the  fliell  H  muft  link  twTo  :  wffien  it 
reaches  this  depth  it  will  touch  the  ffiell  C,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter,  by  the  powTer  excited  in  it,  will  be  obliged  to  fink, 
by  wffiich  D  muft  naturally  again  afcend  in  a  double 
proportion  to  the  finking  of  C  •,  fo  that  when  C  has 
fallen  twTo  lines,  D  muft  have  afcended  four,  and  D 
that  moment  touches  the  ring  by  wffiich  the  twro  fides 
of  the  battery  are  connected  with  each  other,  and  dif¬ 
charges  the  battery. 

But  as  the  attractive  eleCtric  power  between  unlike 
atmofpheres,  under  like  circumftances,  is  at  leaft  as 
ftrong  as  its  repulfive  power  between  like  atmofpheres, 
it  would  thence  follow,  that  the  eleCtric  power,  inftead 
of  repelling  the  ball  B  from  the  ball  E,  wTould  rather 
,aJttraCt  D?  and  by  its  contact  with  G,  promote  the  dif- 
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charging  5  by  which  the  inftrument  would  fail  of  itsEle&rome- 
obje&,  and  be  fubjeCted  to  the  temperature  of  the  at-  L  ter* 
mofphere  like  all  other  eleCtrometers ;  and,  befides  this, 
the  eleCtric  power  could  no  longer  be  determined  by 
weight.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  the  inftrument, 
in  all  electrical  experiments,  muft  be  applied  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  powTer  with  which  the  ball  D  is  attract¬ 
ed  by  AB  may  exceed  in  ftrength  the  powder  required 
to  repel  the  ball  B  from  the  ball  E.  For  this  purpofe 
the  ring  s  muft  ahvays  be  removed  twro  divifions  farther 
on  CD,  towards  D,  than  the  ring  £)  is  ffiifted  on  AB 
towards  B.  If,  for  example,  an  eleCtric  force  were  re¬ 
quired  equal  to  eight  grains,  according  to  this  eleCtro- 
meter,  the  ring  £)  muft  be  removed  to  the  place  where 
8  Hands,  and  the  ring  s  to  the  place  marked  10.  The 
repulfive  powTer  will  then  naturally  repel  the  balls  B  and 
E  before  G  is  in  a  condition  to  attraCt  the  ball  D,  as 
a  power  of  two  grains  w'ould  be  necefiary  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe,  befides  that  of  the  eight  already  in  aCtion.  The 
ffiell  H  with  its  weight  of  fourteen  grains,  will  eafily 
overcome  the  preponderance  of  LD  or  LC,  as  it  amounts 
only  to  ten  grains,  and  therefore  nothing  exifts  that  can 
impede  the  difcharging. 

When  the  ring  I,  according  to  the  required  powrer, 
is  removed  fo  far  towards  D,  that  the  fliell  H  is  not 
able  by  its  weight  to  deftroy  the  preponderance  of  LD 
in  regard  to  LC,  the  aClive  power  of  the  fliell  H  muft 
be  fo  far  increafed  by  the  addition  of  weights,  that  it 
can  aCl  with  a  preponderance  of  four  grains  on  the 
plate  C.  If,  for  example,  an  eleClric  power  of  14 
grains  be  required,  the  ring  1  muft  be  removed  to  16, 
by  wffiich  LD  refts  upon  tf,  with  a  preponderance  of 
16  grains  in  regard  to  LC.  Now,  to  make  H  aCl  on 
the  plate  C  with  a  preponderance  of  four  grains,  it  muft 
be  increafed  to  20  grains,  that  is,  fix  grains  weight 
more  muft  be  added,  as  it  weighs  only  1 4  j  which  fix 
grains  are  again  laid  upon  LB ;  and  therefore  the  ring 
£)  is  ffiifted  to  20,  as  the  ftrength  of  the  repulfive  powrer 
is  pointed  out  by  1 4  grains. 

If  an  eleClric  powrer  of  25  grains  be  required,  the 
ring  s  muft  be  removed  to  27,  and  the  weight  of  17 
grains  be  put  into  the  ffiell  H,  in  order  to  produce  a 
preponderance  of  four  grains  in  regard  to  x.  Thefe  1 7 
grains  are  added  to  the  required  power  of  25  grains, 
and  the  ring  £)  is  puffied  to  42,  &c.  In  this  manner 
the  repulfive  power  always  aCls  before  the  attraClive 
powder  can. 

It  may  be  readily  perceived  that  the  faults  and  in¬ 
conveniences  common  to  all  the  eleClrometers  hitherto 
employed,  and  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
cannot  take  place  here  ;  becaufe  the  difcharging  is  per¬ 
formed  by  immediate  connection  between  the  pofitive 
and  negative  eleClricity  in  the  inftrument  itfelf,  without 
any  external  means  being  employed. 

One  of  the  moft  eflential  advantages  of  this  inflru¬ 
ment  is,  the  certainty  with  which  the  fame  refult  may 
be  expeCted  when  the  experiment  is  repeated.  From 
the  fame  degree  of  eleCtric  powrer,  wffiatever  be  the 
temperature  of  the  atmofphere,  it  will  ahvays  be  necefiary 
to  commence  the  feparation  of  the  twTo  balls  B  and  E 
from  each  other,  the  quantity  of  coated  glafs  and  the 
diflance  of  the  ring  from  the  axis  L  being  the 
fame. 

Another  no  lefs  important  advantage  of  this  inftru- 
ment  is^  that  in  an  experiment  where  the  fame  eleCtric 
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Ele&rome-  power,  often  repeated,  is  neceflary  to  afcertain  the  re- 
ter.  t  fult  with  accuracy  $  fuch,  for  example,  as  the  charging 
a  battery  through  acids,-  water,  &c*  j  the  fame  degree 
of  precaution  is  not  neceftary  as  is  indifpenfibly  fo  in 
any  other  eleClrometer,  as  the  perfon  who  puts  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  motion  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  count  'how 
often  the  eleClrometer  difcharges  itfelf ;  and  the  inllru- 
ment  may  be  inclofed  in  a  glafs  cafe,  or  prevented  in 
any  other  manner  from  external  contaCl,  or  any  other 
circumltances  which  might  render  the  experiment  un¬ 
certain. 

“  I  flatter  myfelf  (fays  M.  Hauch),  that  the  fimplicity 
of  the  conftruCtion  of  this  inftrument,  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  made  at  a  very  fmall  expence,  and  the 
certainty  that  two  inftruments,  prepared  according  to 
the  fame  fcale,  with  a  like  quantity  of  coated  glafs,  mull 
exactly  correfpond  with  each  other  ,  but  above  all,  that 
the  certainty  and  accuracy  by  which  experiments  may 
be  made  with  it,  and  by  thefe  means  be  accurately  de- 
fcribed,  are  advantages  which  will  not  be  found  united 
in  any  of  the  eleClrometers  hitherto  invented*”. 

*  Phil'  \Ve  fhall  clofe  this  account  of  electrometers  with 

voMv**  defcribing  the  conftru&ion  and  ufe  of  M.  Coulomb’s 
eleClrometer,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  EleSrical  Balance . 

ABDC  (fig.  11.)  reprefents  a  glafs  cylinder,  twelve 
inches  in  diameter  and  the  fame  in  height,  covered  by  a 
glafs  plate  fitted  to  it  by  a  proje&ing  fillet  on  the  under 
furface.  This  cover  is  pierced  with  two  round  holes 
one  inch  and  three  fourths  in  diameter.  One  of  them 
f  is  in  the  centre,  and  receives  the  lower  end  of  the 
glafs  tube  fh,  of  twenty -four  inches  height,  which  is 
fixed  in  the  hole  with  a  cement  made  of  fealing-wax, 
or  other  eleCtric  fubftance.  The  top  of  this  tube  re¬ 
ceives  the  brafs  collar  H,  (fig.  1  2.  N°  3.)  bored  truly 
cylindrical  with  a  fmall  fhoulder,  which  refts  on  the 
top  of  the  tube.  This  collar  is  faflened  with  cement, 
and  receives  the  hollow  cylinder  (p  (tig.  12.  N°  2.), 
to  which  is  joined  the  circular  plate  a  b ,  divided  on  the 
edge  into  360  degrees.  It  is  alfo  pierced  with  a  round 
hole  G  in  the  centre,  which  receives  the  cylindrical 
pin  i  (fig.  1  2.  N°  1.)  having  a  milled  head  b ,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  an  index  z*0,  whofe  point  is  bent  down  fo 
as  to  mark  the  divifions  on  the  circle  a  b.  This  pin 
turns  flifly  in  the  hole  G,  and  the  cylinder  moves 
fleadily  in  the  collar  H.  To  the  lower  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tre  pin  is  faflened  a  little  pincer,  y,  formed  like  the 
end  of  a  port-crayon,  and  tightened  by  the  ring  qy  fo 
as  to  hold  fail  the  fufpenfion  wire,  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  grafped  by  a  fimilar  pincer,  P  0  (fig.  13.) 
tightened  by  the  ring  <p.  The  lowTer  end  <p  g  is  cylin¬ 
drical,  and  is  of  fuch  a  weight,  as  to  draw  the  wire 
perfeClly  flraight,  but  without  any  rifk  of  breaking  it. 
It  may  be  made  equal  to  half  of  the  weight  that  will 
juft  break  it. 

This  pincer  is  enlarged  at  C,  and  pierced  with  a 
hole,  which  tightly  receives  the  arm  g  C  q  of  the  elec¬ 
trometer.  This  arm  is  eight  inches  long  ;  and  confifls 
of  a  dry  filk  thread,  or  a  (lender  flraw  completely 
dried,  and  dipped  in  melted  lac  or  fine  fealing  wax, 
and  held  perpendicularly*before  a  clear  fire,  till  it  be¬ 
come  a  flenderjicylinder  of  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  This  occupies  fix  of  the  eight  inches, 
from  g  to  q  ;  the  remaining  two  inches  confill  of  a  fine 
thread  of  the  lac  or  fealing-wax,  as  it  drains  off  in 
forming  the  arm.  At  tf,  is  a  ball  of  pith  or  fine  cork, 
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one-fourth  or  one-half  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  made  very  Ele&roroc- 
fmooth,  and  gilded.  It  is  balanced  by  a  vertical  circle  ,  ter‘ 
of  paper  g ,  of  large  dimenfions,  made  fliff  with  var- 
nifh.  The  refiflance  of  the  air  to  this  plane  foon  checks 
the  ofcillations  of  the  arm. 

The  whole  inftrument  is  feen  jin  its  place  in  fig.  11. 
where  the  arm  hangs  horizontally  about  the  middle  of 
the  height  of  the  great  cylinder.  In  its  ofcillations 
the  ball  a  moves  round  in  a  circle,  whofe  centre  is  in 
the  axis  of  the  whole  inllrument.  Its  fituation  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  a  graduated  circle  %oq,  drawn  on  a  flip  of 
paper,  and  made  to  adhere  to  the  glafs  by  varnilh. 

The  ele&rified  body  whofe  aClion  is  to  be  obferved,  is 
another  fmall  ball  of  cork  /,  alfo  gilt,  or  a  brafs  ball 
well  polifhed.  This  is  carried  by  a  ftalk  of  lac  m 
inclofing  a  dry  filk  thread.  This  ftalk  is  grafped  by  a 
clamp  of  cleft  deal,  or  any  fimilar  contrivance,  which 
is  made  to  lie  firm  on  the  glafs  cover.  When  this  ball 
is  let  down  through  the  hole  w,  it  ftands  fo  as  to  touch 
the  ball  a  on  the  arm,  when  that  ball  is  oppofite  to  o- 
on  the  graduated  circle. 

In  order  to  ele&rify  the  ball  /,  we  are  to  employ 
the  infulating  handle,  fig.  1  4.  which  is  a  (lender  flick 
of  fealing-wax  or  lac,  holding  a  metal  wire  that  carries 
a  fmall  polifhed  metallic  ball.  This  is  to  be  touched 
with  fome  electrified  body,  fuch  as  the  prime  conductor 
of  a  machine,  the  knob  of  a  jar,  &c.  This  electrified 
ball  is  to  be  introduced  cautioufly  into  the  hole  /;/,  and 
the  ball  t  is  to  be  touched  with  it.  The  ball  a  is  im  ¬ 
mediately  repelled  to  a  diftance,  twilling  the  fufpenfion 
wire,  till  the  force  of  twift  exerted  by  the  wire  ba¬ 
lances  the  mutual  repulfion  of  the  balls  t  and  a . 

This  is  the  procefs  for  examining  the  law  of  eledlric 
aCtion.  When  it  is  defired  to  examine  the  aCtion  of 
different  bodies  in  different  dates,  another  apparatus  is 
wanted.  This  is  reprefented  by  the  piece  c  A  d  (fig. 

15.)  confiding  of  a  plug  of  fealing-wax  A,  fitting 
tightly  into  the  hole  m ,  and  pierced  by  the  wire  c  d ', 
hooked  at  c,  to  receive  a  wire  to  conneCl  it  occafional- 
ly  with  an  eleClrified  body,  and  having  below  a  polifh¬ 
ed  metal  ball  d. 

The  inftrument  is  fitted  for  obfervation  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  The  milled  button  b  is  turned  at  top, 
till  the  twift  index  io  is  at  the  mark  o  of  the  twift  circle. 

Then  the  whole  is  turned  in  the  collar  H,  till  the  ball 
a  (land  oppofite  to  the  mark  o  of  the  paper  circle  2;  0  £), 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  ball  t  or  d  is  touched.  The 
obfervation  is  thus  made.  The  ball  t  is  firft  eleClrified, 
as  juft  deferibed,  and  thus  a  is  repelled,  and  retiring 
twills  the  wire,  fettling,  after  a  few  ofcillations,  at  fuch  a 
diftance  as  is  proportional  to  the  repulfion.  The  twift- 
index  is  now  turned  fo  as  to  force  a  nearer  to  t.  The 
repulfion  thus  produced  is  eftimated  by  adding  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  index  to  the  angle  at  which  the  ball  firft: 
flopped.  Giving  the  index  another,  we  have  another 
repulfion,  which  is  eftimated  in  a  fimilar  way,  and  thus 
we  obtain  as  many  meafures  as  required. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  make  this  inftrument  of  very 
large  dimenfions  5  one  1 4  inches  high,  and  five  in  dia¬ 
meter,  of  which  the  arm  a  g  fliould  occupy  two  inches 
and  an  half,  will  be  fuificiently  large  for  moft  purpofes. 

The  diameter  of  the  glafs  cylinder  muft  always  be 
double  the  length  of  the  arm  a  g ,  that  the  pofition  of 
this  may  not  be  difturbed  by  the  aClion  of  the  glafs. 

Dr  Robifon  confidered  this  eledlrometer  as  one  of 

the  • 
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l^eftrome-  the  moll  valuable  inllruments  that  have  been  made,  as 
,  ter‘  it  is  not  only  extremely  delicate,  but  gives  abfolute 
~*~v  meafures  with  the  greatell  accuracy.  For  all  purpofes 
in  which  only  repullions  were  to  be  meafured,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  it  to  his  own  inllrumentdefcribed  in  Electricity, 
N°  206. 

He,  however  fuggelled  feveral  improvements  in  it, 
which  are  deferving  of  attention. 

The  bottom  Ihould  be  furnilhed  wTith  a  round  hole, 
admitting  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  C  c  belonging 
to  the  lower  pincer  (when  the  wire  is  ftrained  at  both 
ends)  to  hang  freely,  by  which  means  much  tedious  of- 
cillation  will  bef  prevented.  It  is  much  more  conveni¬ 
ent  to  have  the  fufpenlion  wire  flrained  at  both  ends  3 
and  it  Ihould  extend  as  far  below  the  arm  as  above  it, 
and  the  lower  extremity  fhould  be  grafped  by  a  pincer 
that  turns  by  a  milled  head  in  a  hole  at  the  end  of  a 
{lender  fpring.  The  inftrument  may  then  be  fpeedily 
adjufled  by  placing  the  twill  index  at  o,  and  gently 
turning  the  lower  button  till  the  ball  a  point  exactly  at 
o  on  the  paper  circle. 

The  inilrument  will  be  greatly  improved,  if,  in  place 
•of  the  apparatus  with  the  ball  /,  we  fubllitute  the  piece 
reprefented  at  fig.  ij.  making  fome  little  changes  in  its 
confirmation.  Thus,  inftead  of  the  wire  c  d,  is  ufed 
the  fmallell  glafs  tube  that  will  admit  of  being  varnilhed 
on  the  infide,  which  is  done  by  drawing  through  it  a 
filk  thread  dipped  in  varnilh,  made  of  lac. 

The  outfide  of  the  tube  mull  alfo  be  varnilhed,  and 
a  brafs  ball  d  fixed  at  its  lower  end,  and  a  {lender  wire, 
fiirmounted  by  a  ball,  is  to  be  inferted  into  the  tube, 
fo  as  to  touch  the  ball  below.  The  pofition  of  the  ball 
d  will  not  be  liable  to  alteration,  when  the  hole  m  is 
once  Hopped  with  the  plug.  In  making  delicate  ex¬ 
periments,  the  upper  ball  c ,  mull  be  touched  with  the 
charger,  reprefented  at  fig.  1 4.  by  which  means  the  ball 
d  is  electrified.  Then  drawing  out  C  by  means  of  the 
.forceps,  the  ball  d  is  left  completely  infulated.  In  ex¬ 
amining  the  eledlricity  of  the  atmofphere,  to  which 
purpofe  this  inilrument  is  well  adapted,  the  wire  mull 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tube. 

It  was  by  means  of  this  incomparable  inilrument, 
that  M.  Coulomb  made  the  valuable  experiments,  to 
which  we  alluded  in  the  article  Electricity,  when 
'treating  of  the  law  of  aClion  of  the  eleClric  fluid.  By 
means  of  this  eleClrometer,  he  alfo  made  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  diflipation  of  eledlricity  into  the  air,  and 
along  imperfeCl  conduClors.  He  afcertained  the  law  of 
diflipation  into  the  air  from  bodies  in  contaCl,  and  the 
relation  which  this  bore  to  the  original  repulfion,  by 
firll  obferving  the  gradual  approach  of  the  ball  a  to¬ 
wards  /,  in  proportion  as  the  eleClricity  diflipated  from 
both,  and  then  llackening  the  twill  index  till  the  ball  a 
xefumed  its  original  fituation. 

The  following  was  the  general  refult  of  Mr  Cou¬ 
lomb’s  experiments. 

That  the  momentary  diflipation  of  moderate  degrees 
of  ele&ricity  is  proportional  to  the  degree  of  eleClricity 
at  the  moment.  He  found  that  the  diflipation  is  not 
fenlibly  affeCled  by  the  Hate  of  the  barometer  or  ther¬ 
mometer  3  nor  is  there  any  fenfible  difference  of  bodies 
of  different  fizes  or  different  fubllances,  or  even  differ¬ 
ent  figures,  provided  that  the  eleClricity  is  very  weak. 

)But  he  found  that  the  diflipation  was  greatly  affeCled 

* 
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by  the  different  Hates  of  humidity  of  the  air.  In  the  Ele&rome- 
fcale  of  Sauffure’s  hygrometer,  the  relation  to  the  quan-  v  telv 
tity  of  water  which  a  cubic  foot  of  air  is  capable  of 
holding  in  folution  is  diltin&ly  marked  3  the  relation 
of  this  folution  to  the  diflipation  of  eleclricity  in  Cou¬ 
lomb’s  experiments  may  hence  be  feen  in  the  following 
table,  the  firll  column  of  which  marks  the  degrees  of 
Sauffure’s  hygrometer,  the  fecond  how  many  grains  of 
water  are  diffolved  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  each  degree, 
and  the  third  column  Ihews  the  correfponding  diflipation 
per  minute. 


69 

75 

80 

87 


6,197 

7.295 

8,045 

9,221 


•So- 

1 

I 

“sir 

1 


Hence  it  follows,  that  the  diflipation  is  very  nearly 
in  the  triplicate  ration  of  the  moillure  of  the  air.  Thus 


if  we  make  41=^97 


make 

make  w  6,180 


So  , 
TT  ■ 


.  9>24° 


m  will  be  =2,764.  If  wc 
in  will  be  =  2,76  3  and  if  wc 
in  will  be  =  3,61  3  or  at  a  me- 


make  ™  -  6fjSo 
dium  m  wall  be  =  3,40. 

The  immediate  obje£l,  that  M.  Coulomb  had  in  view 
in  his  experiments,  was  to  afcertain  the  diminution  of 
repulfion.  He  found  that  this,  in  a  given  Hate  of  the 
air,  was  a  certain  proportion  of  the  whole  repulfion 
taken  at  the  moment  of  diminution,  which  is  double 
the  proportion  of  the  denfity  of  the  fluid  3  for  the  re- 
pulfions  by  wrhich  we  judge  of  the  diflipation  are  reci¬ 
procal,  being  exerted  by  every  particle  of  fluid  in  the 
ball  t  of  the  ele£lrometer,  on  every  particle  of  fluid  in 
the  ball  a .  'The  diminution  of  repulfion  is  therefore 
proportional  to  the  denfity  of  the  eledlric  fluid  in  each 
ball  3  and,  as  during  the  whole  diflipation,  the  denfities 
continue  to  have  their  original  proportion,  and  as  the 
diminution  of  repulfion  is  diredtly  proportional  to  the 
diminution  of  the  products  of  the  denfities,  it  is  con- 
fequently  diredlly  proportional  to  the  fquare  of 
either.  If  we  put  d  for  the  denfity,  the  mutual 
repulfion  will  be  reprefented  by  d*y  and  its  momen¬ 
tary  diminution  by  the  fluxion  of  d %  or  2  d d  =.  2  dy^d. 
But  2 dxd  '  d7,  z=:  2d  :  d»  The  diminution  of  repul¬ 
fion  obferved  by  experiment  will  be  to  the  whole  re¬ 
pulfion,  in  double  the  proportion  that  the  diminution  of 
denfity,  or  the  diflipation  of  fluid  will  have  to  the 
whole  quantity  of  fluid  at  the  moment  of  obfervation. 
Let  us,  for  inltance,  fuppofe  the  obferved  diminution  of 
repulfion  to  be  -g—  3  we  may  conclude,  that  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  fluid  loll  by  diflipation  is  -g--.  M.  Coulomb  did 
not  examine  the  proportion  of  the  dilfipations  from  bo¬ 
dies  of  various  fizes.  But  we  know,  that  if  two  fpheres 
communicate  by  a  very  long  canal,  their  fuperficial 
denfities,  and  the  tendencies  of  fluid  to  efcape  from 
them,  are  inverfely  as  the  diameters  of  the  fpheres. 
Now,  in  a  body  that  has  twice  the  diameter  of  another 
body,  the  furface  of  the  former  is  quadruple  of  that  of 
the  latter  3  and  though  the  tendency  of  fluid  to  efcape 
from  the  former  is  only  the  half  of  its  tendency  to  ef¬ 
cape  from  the  latter,  yet  the  greater  furface  of  the 
former  may  fo  far  make  up  for  its  fmaller  denfity,  that 

the 
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TJe&rome-the  diflipation  of  fluid  from  a  large  fpherc  may  in  fa& 
ter.  be  greater  than  that  from  a  fmall  one  in  the  fame  given 
1  v  time. 

We  have  remarked  above,  that  thefe  experiment? 
were  made  in  a  particular  ftate  of  the  air  \  and  the  law 
of  diflip ation  afcertained  by  them  is  of  courfe  adapted 
only  to  that  given  ftate.  In  a  different  ftate  of  the  air, 
even  if  this  fhould  be  impregnated  with  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  of  moifture,  the  law  of  diflipation  may  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  inference  which  M.  Coulomb  expe&ed  to 
draw  from  his  experiments  was,  that  the  ratio  of  difli¬ 
pation  would  prove  to  be  lefs  than  the  cube  of  the 
quantity  of  water  held  in  folution,  except  when  that 
quantity  of  water  was  what  the  air  was  capable  of 
holding  in  folution  at  the  given  temperature. 

This  is  agreeable  to  obfervation  j  for  we  know  that 
air  which  is  confidered  as  dry,  that  is,  when  it  is  not 
nearly  faturated  with  moifture,  is  the  moft  favourable  to 
electrical  phenomena. 

Such  is  the  general  refult  of  Coulomb’s  experiments 
on  the  diflipation  of  electricity  into  the  air. 

The  method  in  which  M.  Coulomb  examined  the 
diflipation  along  imperfeCt  conductors,  by  means  of  this 
inftrument,  was,  by  completely  infulating  the  ball  /, 
and  then,  after  obferving  the  lots  fuftained  by  a  body  in 
contaCt  with  it  from  the  air,  Aiding  a  metallic  rod 
down  the  infulating  {talk,  till  the  diflipation  began  to 
exceed  what  took  place  only  by  the  air. 

From  his  experiments  refpeCting  the  diflipation  along 
imperfeCt  conductors,  he  found  that  this  took  place  in  a 
different  manner  from  that  in  which  eleCtricity  efcaped 
by  communication  with  the  contiguous  air.  The  elec¬ 
tricity  feems  to  be  diffufed  chiefly  along  the  furface  of 
the  infulator,  and  appears  principally  to  be  produced 
by  the  moifture  that  is  more  or  lefs  attached  to  it.  M. 
Coulomb  illuft rates  this  in  the  following  manner. 

Water  is  found  to  adhere  to  the  furface  of  all  bodies, 
from  which  it  is  prevented  by  adhefton  from  efcaping 
when  the  bodies  are  eleCtrified,  and  is  thus  rendered 
capable  of  receiving  a  greater  degree  of  eleClric  power. 
Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  particles  of  moifture  are  difpofed 
uniformly  over  the  furface,  with  intervals  between  them , 
the  ele&ricity  that  is  communicated  to  one  particle, 
mu'ft  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  denfity,  before  it  can 
fly  from  this  particle  to  the  next,  acrofs  the  intervening 
infulating  fpace.  When  an  imperfeCt  conductor  of  this 
kind  is  eleCtrified  at  one  extremity,  the  communicated 
eleCtricity,  in  pafling  to  the  other  extremity,  muft  be 
weakened  every  ftep  in  pafling  from  particle  to  particle. 

Suppofe  we  have  three  adjacent  particles,  which  we 
may  call  a,  b ,  and  c ;  we  infer  from  N°  374  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Electricity,  that  the  motion  of  b  is  fenfibly  effect¬ 
ed,  only  by  the  difference  of  a  and  c ;  and  therefore 
the  paffage  of  eleCtric  fluid  from  b  to  c,  requires  that 
this  difference  be  fuperior,  or  at  leaft  equal  to  the  force 
neceffary  for  clearing  this  coercive  interval.  Let  a  par¬ 
ticle  pafs  over.  The  denfity  of  fluid  of  the  particle  b  is 
diminiftied,  while  the  denfity  of  the  particle  on  the 
other  fide  of  a  remains  as  before.  Therefore  fome 
fluid  will  pafs  from  a  to  b,  and  from  the  particle  pre¬ 
ceding  a  to  a  ;  and  fo  on,  till  we  come  to  the  ele dri¬ 
fted  end  of  this  infulator.  It  is  plain,  from  this  con- 
fideration,  that  we  muft  at  laft  arrive  at  a  particle  be¬ 
yond  c,  where  the  whole  repulfion  of  the  preceding 
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particle  is  juft  fufficient  to  clear  the  coercive  interval. 
Some  fluid  will  come  over  \  and  the  repulfion  of  this, 
ading  now  in  the  oppofite  diredion,  will  prevent  any 
fluid  from  coming  to  fupply  its  place  in  the  particle 
which  it  has  juft  quitted  *,  the  transferrence  of  fluid  will 
therefore  flop  here,  and  beyond  this  point  the  infula- 
tion  will  be  complete.  Hence  wre  perceive  that  there 
is  a  mathematical  relation  between  the  infulating  power, 
and  the  length  of  the  canal ;  and  this  may  be  afcertain¬ 
ed  by  the  theory  which  we  adopted  in  the  article  E- 
LECTRICITY.  We  {hall  here  give  an  inllance  of  this 
inveftigation  ;  and,  for  the  fake  of  fimplicity,  we  (hall 
take  a  very  probable  cafe,  viz.  where  the  infulating 
interval,  or,  as  we  may  more  properly  call  it,  the 
coercive  interval,  is  equal  in  every  part  of  the  canal. 

Let  R  reprefent  the  coercive  power  of  the  infulator, 
or  the  degree  of  force  required  to  clear  the  coercive 
interval  between  two  particles.  Suppofe  a  ball  C,  fig. 
1 6.  fufpended  by  a  filken  thread  AB  *,  and  let  us  de¬ 
note  the  quantity  of  redundant  fluid  in  the  ball  by  C, 
and  let  the  denfities  at  the  different  points  of  the^canal  be 
denoted  by  AD,  Pd,  &c.  ordinates  to  fome  curve  D  d  B, 
cutting  the  axis  in  B,  the  point  where  the  thread  AB 
begins  to  infulate  completely.  Let  P  p  be  an  element 
of  the  axis  j  draw  the  ordinate  p  f,  a  tangent  to  the 
curve  d f  F,  the  normal  d  E,  and  draw  f  e  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  P  d,  Suppofe  AC—r,  AP=zat,  and  P  dzzy. 


Then  we  fliall  have  P pzzx,  and  d  e~ z  — y.  It  was 
{hewn  in  N°  374.  of  the  article  Electricity,  that  the 


only  fenfible  adlion  of  the  fluid  on  a  particle  at  P  is  — 


yy_ 

'X 


» 


when  the  action  of  the  redundant  fluid  in  the  globe  on 
the  particle  at  P,  having  the  denfity  y,  is  denoted  by 


Cy 


Therefore  —  is  =R,  the  coercive  power  of 

P  dxde 


(r+*) 

the  thread,  which  is  ftippofed  to  be  conftant, 


is  therefore  equal  to  fome  conftant  line  R.  But  P p 
(or  fe)  :  d  e  =  P  d  :  PE.  The  fubnormal  PE,  is 
therefore  a  conftant  line.  But  as  this  is  the  property 
of  a  parabola,  the  curve  of  denfity  T>  d  B  muft  be  a 
parabola,  of  which  2  PE  2  R,  is  the  parameter. 

Cor.  1. — The  denfities  at  different  points  of  an  im¬ 
perfect  infulator  are  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  their 
diftances  from  the  point  of  complete  infulation  :  for 
P  d%  :  AD*  -  BP  :  BA. 


Cor.  2. — The  lengths  of  canal  requifite  for  infulating 
different  denfities  of  the  ele&ric  fluid  are  in  the  dupli- 

A  D1 

cate  ratio  of  their  denfities  :  for  AB  zn  -  wp;,  and  PE 
?  2PE’ 

is  a  conftant  quantity. 

Cor.  3. — The  length  of  canal  requifite  for  infulation 
is  inverfely  as  its  coercive  power,  and  may  be  repre- 

fented  by  r.  For  AB  = -p],  = 

If  we  reflect  on  this  theory,  we  (hall  perceive,  that 
our  formulae  determine  the  diftribution  of  fluid  along 
the  furface  of  imperfedl  condu&or,  only  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  manner,  fuppofing  that  the  ball  C  has  received  ft 
certain  determinate  portion  of  fluid,  for  this  portion  dif- 
fufing  itfelf,  particle  by  particle,  through  the  conduc¬ 
ting  matter,  will  extend  to  b  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that 

B  the 
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-the  repulfion  (hall  be  everywhere  in  equilibrio  with  the 
coercive  power  of  the  infulating  interval,  taken  at  a 
maximum .  We  muft  here  remark  that  this  refinance  is 
not  aBive ,  but  only  coercive,  and  may  be  compared  to 
the  refinance  afforded  by  vifcidity  or  friCtion.  Any 
repulfion  of  ele&ric  fluid,  which  falls  fhort  of  this, 
will  not  diflurb  the  liability  of  the  fluid  that  is  fpread 
along  the  canal,  according  to  any  law  whatever.  So 
that  if  AD  reprefent  the  ele&ric  denfity  of  the  globe, 
and  remain  conftant,  any  curve  of  denfity  will  anfwer, 

provided  that  be  everywhere  lefs  than  R.  It  is  there- 
x 

fore  an  indeterminate  problem,  to  affign  in  general  the 
difpofition  of  fluid  in  the  canal.  The  denfity  is  as  the 
ordinates  of  a  parabola  on  this  fuppofition  only  that  the 
maximum  of  R  is  everywhere  the  fame.  And,  in  this 
cafe,  the  diftance  AB  is  d  minimum  :  for,  in  other 

cafes  of  denfity  we  muff  have  ^  lefs  than  R.  If,  there- 

x 

fore,  we  vary  a  fmgle  element  of  the  curve  D  d  B,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  liability  of  the  fluid  may  not  be  difturbed, 
having  d  conllant,  we  mull  neceffarily  have  x  larger, 

.  that  —  may  Hill  be  lefs  than  R  -y  that  is,  we  mull 

x 

lengthen  the  axis. 

The  reafonings  which  have  thus  been  deduced  from 
theory,  were  confirmed  by  M.  Coulomb  in  a  numerous 
fet  of  experiments.  Thefe  are  chiefly  valuable  for  ha¬ 
ving  Hated  the  relation  that  fubfifls  between  the  ele&ric 
denfity,  and  the  length  of  fupport  neceffary  for  com¬ 
plete  infulation.  But  as  M.  Coulomb  has  not  given 
us  the  fcale  of  his  eie Urometer,  according  to  which 
the  abfolute  meafures  of  the  denfities  were  determined, 
the  experiments  can  be  of  but  little  ufe  till  this  be 
known. 

We  hinted,  at  the  end  of  the  theoretical  part  of 
Electricity,  that  the  theory  of  Volta’s  condenfer 
might  be  more  fatisfa&orily  explained  after  we  had 
confidered  the  above  experiments  of  Coulomb.  The 
account  which  we  gave  of  the  condenfer  in  Chap.  xiii. 
of  that  article,  (chiefly  from  Cavallo),  was  the  only 
one  we  could  properly  give  in  that  early  part  of  our 
view  of  the  fcience.  We  are  now  prepared  for  a  more 
fcientific  account  of  the  effe&s  of  that  inflrument.  The 
following  is  nearly  the  manner  in  which  Dr  Robifon 
confidered  the  fubje&. 

Let  the  cover  of  an  ele&rophorus  be  fumifhed  with 
a  graduated  ele&rometer,  fuch  as  may  indicate  the  pro¬ 
portional  degrees  of  electricity  )  ele&rify  it  pofitively  to 
any  degree,  we  fhall  fuppofe  fix,  while  it  is  held  in  the 
hand,  at  a  little  diftance,  directly  over  a  metallic  plate 
lying  on  a  wine  glafs,  or  Tuch  like  infulating  ftand, 
but  made  to  communicate  with  the  ground  by  a  wire. 
Now  bring  jt  gradually  dowm  towards  the  plate.  The¬ 
ory  teaches,  and  we  fee  it  confirmed  by  experiment, 
that  the  ele&rometer  will  gradually  fubfide,  and  will 
perhaps  fall  to  2*,  before  the  ele&ricity  is  communicated 
in  a  fpark  :  but  let  us  flop  it  before  this  happens  ;  the 
attraction  of  the  lying  plate  produces  a  compenfation  of 
four  degrees  of  the  mutual  repulfion  of  the  parts  of  the 
cover,  by  condenfing  the  fluid  on  its  inferior  furface,  and 
forming  a  deficient  ftratum  above.  This  needs  no  farther 
explanation,  after  what  we  faid  under  Electricity,  on 
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the  charging  of  coated  glafs  plates.  Now  we  may  fuppofe  EleClrome- 
that  the  efcape  of  the  fluid  from  this  body  into  the  air,  v 
begins  as  foon  as  it  is  ele&rified  to  6°,  and  that  it  will  v 
fly  to  the  infulated  plate  with  the  degree  2,  if  it  be 
brought  nearer.  But  if  we  can  prevent  this  commu¬ 
nication  to  the  infulated  plate,  by  interpofmg  an  elec¬ 
tric,  we  may  electrify  the  cover  again,  while  fo  near 
the  metallic  plate,  to  6°,  before  it  wall  pafs  off  into 
the  air.  If  now  it  be  removed  from  the  lying  plate, 
the  fluid  w^ould  caufe  the  ele&rometer  to  rife  to  io°,  if 
it  did  not  immediately  pafs  off ;  and  an  ele&ric  excite¬ 
ment  of  any  kind  which  could  raife  this  body  only  to 
6*  by  its  intenftty,  will,  by  means  of  this  apparatus, 
raife  it  to  the  degree  io,  if  it  be  fufhciently  copious  in 
extent.  If  we  do  the  fame  thing  when  the  wire  which 
connects  the  lying  plate  with  the  ground  is  taken  away, 
we  know  that  the  fame  diminution  of  the  ele&ricity  of 
the  other  plate  cannot  be  produced  by  bringing  it  down 
near  the  lying  infulated  plate. 

The  theory  of  Volta’s  condenfer  now  becomes  very 
fimple.  M.  Volta  feems  to  have  obfeured  his  con¬ 
ceptions  of  it,  by  being  intent  on  the  ele&rophorus 
which  he  had  lately  invented,  and  was  thus  led  into 
fruitlefs  attempts  to  explain  the  advantages  of  the  im* 
perfe&  condu&or  above  the  perfe&  infulator.  But  the 
condenfing  apparatus  is  wholly  different  from  an  elec¬ 
tro  phorus  j  its  operations  are  more  analogous  to  thofe 
of  a  coated  plate  not  charged,  and  infulated  only  on 
one  fide  j  and  fuch  a  coated  plate  lying  on  a  table  will 
be  a  complete  condenfer,  if  the  upper  coating  be  of  the 
fame  dimenfions  as  the  plate  of  the  condenfer.  All 
the  directions  given  by  M.  Volta  for  preparing  the 
the  imperfeCl  condu&ors  prove,  that  the  effe&  pro¬ 
duced  is  to  make  them  as  perfe&  conductors  as  poflible 
for  any  degree  of  eleCtricity  that  exceeds  a  certain  fmall 
intenftty,  but  fuch  as  fhall  not  fuffer  this  very  weak  e- 
leClricity  to  clear  the  ftrft  ftep  of  the  conducting  fpace. 

The  marble  muft  be  thoroughly  dried,  and  even  heat¬ 
ed  in  an  oven,  and  either  ufed  in  this  warm  ftate,  or 
muft  be  varnifhed,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  reabforption  of 
moifture.  We  know  that  marble  of  flender  dimenfions, 
fo  as  to  be  completely  dried  throughout,  will  not  con- 
duCt  eleCtricity  till  it  has  again  become  moift.  A  thick 
piece  of  marble  is  rendered  dry  only  fuperficially,  and 
Hill  conduCts  internally.  It  is  then  in  the  be  ft  poflible 
ftate  for  a  condenfer.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  dry 
unbaked  wood.  Varnifhing  the  upper  furface  of  a 
piece  of  marble  or  wrood  is  equivalent  to  covering  it 
with  a  thin  glafs  plate.  Now  by  this  method  of  cover¬ 
ing  the  top  of  the  marble,  a  book,  or  even  the  table, 
with  a  piece  of  clean  ary  filk,  they  all  become  moft 
perfeCt  condenfators.  This  view  of  the  matter  has 
great  advantages.  We  learn  from  it  how  to  form  a 
condenfing  apparatus  much  more  fimple  and  at  the 
fame  time  much  more  efficacious.  We  require  only 
the  fimple  moveable  plate,  which  muft  be  covered  on 
the  under  fide  with  a  very  thin  coating  of  the  fineft  coach- 
painters  varnifh.  By  connecting  this,  by  a  wire,  with 
the  fubftance  whofe  woak  eleCtricity  is  to  be  examined, 
this  eleCtricity  will  be  raifed  in  the  proportion  of  the 
thicknefs  of  the  varnifh  to  the  fourth  of  the  plate’s  dia¬ 
meter.  This  condenfation  will  be  produced  by  detach¬ 
ing  the  wire  from  the  infulating  handle  of  the  condenfing 
plate,  and  then  lifting  this  from  the  table  on  which  it  wras 
lying.  It  will  then  afford  fparks,  though  the  original 
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Elecftropho-  electricity  was  not  ftrong  enough  to  affect  the  moft  de- 
licate  electrometer. 

Elements.  ELECTROPHORUS.  See  Electricity  Index. 
— v '  ELECTRUM,  in  Natural  Hijlory.  See  Amber. 

ELECTUARY,  in  Pharmacy ,  a  form  of  medicine 
compofed  of  powders  and  other  ingredients,  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  fome  conferve,  honey,  or  fyrup  ;  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  dofes,  like  bolufes,  when  taken. 

Voffius  obferves,  that  all  the  remedies  prefcribed  for 
the  fick,  as  well  as  the  confections  taken  by  way  of 
regale,  were  called  by  the  Greeks  atXuyf^ccrcc^  and 
ekAs/jct*,  of  the  verb  A “  I  like  3”  whence,  fays  he, 
was  formed  the  Latin  ele&arium ,  and  afterwards  elec - 
tuarium .  This  conjecture  he  fupports  from  the  laws  of 
Sicily,  where  it  is  ordained,  that  ele&uaries ,  fyrups, 
and  other  remedies,  be  prepared  after  the  legal  manner. 
The  Bollandifts,  who  relate  this  etymology,  feem  to 
confirm  it.  For  the  corapofition  and  different  forts  of 
electuaries.  See  Pharmacy. 

ELEEMOSYNA  Carucarum ,  or  pro  Aratris ,  or 
Aratri ,  in  our  ancient  cuffoms,  a  penny  which  King  E- 
thelred  ordered  to  be  paid  for  every  plough  in  Eng¬ 
land  towards  the  fupport  of  the  poor.  Sometimes  it 
is  alfo  called  eleemofyna  regisy  becaufe  firft  appointed  by 
the  king. 

ELEEMOSYNARIUS,  in  our  old  writers,  is 
ufed  for  the  almoner  or  peculiar  officer  who  received 
the  eleemofynary  rents  and  gifts,  and  diftributed  them 
to  pious  and  charitable  ufes.  There  was  fuch  an  offi¬ 
cer  in  all  religious  houfes.  The  bifhops  alfo  ufed  to 
have  their  almoners,  as  now  the  king  has. 

ELEGANCE,  (from  eligo  u  I  cnoofe,’ ’)  denotes  a 
manner  of  doing  or  faying  things  politely,  agreeably, 
and  with  choice.  With  choice,  fo  as  to  rife  above  the 
common  manners  3  politely,  fo  as  to  ftrike  people  of  de¬ 
licate  tafte  3  and  agreeably,  fo  as  to  diffufe  a  relifh 
which  gratifies  every  body. 

Elegance,  in  oratory  and  compofition,  an  ornament 
of  politenefs  and  agreeablenefs  fhown  in  any  difcourfe, 
with  fuch  a  choice  of  rich  and  happy  expreffions,  as  to 
rife  politely  above  the  common  manners,  fo  as  to  ftrike 
people  of  a  delicate  tafte. 

It  is  obferved,  that  elegance,  though  irregular,  is 
preferable  to  regularity  mthout  elegance  :  that  is,  by 
being  fo  fcrupulous  of  grammatical  conftruction,  we 
lofe  certain  licences  wherein  the  elegance  of  language . 
confifts. 

ELEGIAC,  in  ancient  poetry,  any  thing  belong¬ 
ing  to  elegy.  See  Elegy. 

E  LEG  IT,  in  Law ,  a  writ  of  execution,  which  lies 
for  a  perfon  who  has  recovered  debt  or  damages  3  or 
upon  a  recognizance  in  any  court,  againft  a  defendant 
that  is  not  able  to  fatisfy  the  fame  in  his  goods. 

ELEGY,  a  mournful  and  plaintive  kind  of  poem. 
Bee  the  article  Poetry. 

ELEMENTS,  in  Phy/tcs ,  the  firft  principles  of 
which  all  bodies  in  the  fyftem  of  nature  are  com¬ 
pofed. 

Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  few  in  number,  unchange¬ 
able,  and  by  their  combinations  to  produce  that  ex- 
tenfive  variety  of  objects  to  be  met  with  in  the  works 
of  nature. 

That  there  is  in  reality  fome  foundation  for  this  doc¬ 
trine  of  elementary  bodies  is  plain  5  for  there  are  fome 
principles  evidently  exempted  from  every  change  or 
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decay,  and  which  can  be  mixed  or  changed  into  different  Elements* 
forms  of  matter.  A  perfon  who  furveys  the  works  of  — 
nature  in  an  inattentive  manner,  may  perhaps  form  a 
contrary  opinion,  when  he  confiders  the  numerous 
tribes  of  foffils,  plants,  and  animals,  with  the  wonder¬ 
ful  variety  that  appears  among  them  in  almoft  every 
inftance.  He  may  from  thence  be  induced  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  nature  employs  a  vaft  variety  of  materials 
in  producing  fuch.  prodigious  diverfity.  But  let  him 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  apparent  diverfity,  and  he 
will  find  that  thefe  bodies  which  feem  the  moft  different 
from  each  other  are  compofed  nearly  of  the  fame  ele¬ 
ments.  Thus  the  blood,  chyle,  milk,  urine,  &c.  as  well 
as  the  various  folid  parts  of  animals,  are  all  compofed  of 
one  particular  fubftance  3  grafs,  for  inftance,  by  the 
affiftance  of  air  and  water,  and  even  fometimes  of  very 
infipid.  kinds  of  grafs.  The  fame  fimplicity  prefents 
itfelf  in  the  original  compofition  of  the  nourifhment 
of  vegetables,  notwithftanding  the  variety  among  them 
with  refpect  to  hardnefs,  foftnefs,  elafticity,  tafte, 
odour,  and  medical  qualities.  They  chiefly  depend’ 
for  thefe,  upon  water  and  the  light  of  the  fun  3  and 
the  fame  fimplicity  mull  take  place  in  animals  that 
are  fed  on  vegetables.  The  analyfis  of  animal  fub- 
ftances  confirms  this  hypothefis  5  for  they  can  all  be  re¬ 
duced  into,  a  few  principles,  which  are  the  fame  in  all, 
and  only  differ  with  regard  to  the  proportions  in  which 
they  are  combined.  With  regard  to  animals,  the  cafe 
appears  to  be  the  fame :  and  the  more  we  are  acquainted 
with  them,  the  more  reafbn  we  have  to  believe  that  the 
variety  in  their  origin  is  very  fmall. 

Notwithftanding  the  infinite  variety  of  natural  pro¬ 
ductions,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  the  materials  em¬ 
ployed.  in  their  formation  are  but  few7  3  that  thefe 
are  uniformly  and  certainly  the  fame,  totally  exempted 
from  any  change  or  decay  3  and  that  the  conftant  and 
gradual  change  of  one  body  into  another  is  produced 
by.  the  various  feparations  and  combinations  of  the 
original  and  elementary  parts,  which  is  plain  from  the 
regularity  and  uniformity  of  nature  at  all  times.  There 
is  a  change  of  forms  and  combinations  through  wffiich 
it  paffes,  and  this  has  been  the  cafe  from  the  earlieft 
accounts  of  time  3  the  produtions  of  nature  have  al¬ 
ways  been  of  the  fame  kind,  and  fucceeded  one  an¬ 
other  in  the  fame  order.  If  we  examine  an  oak,  for 
inftance,  we  find  it  compofed  of  the  fame  matter  with 
that  of  any  other  that  has  exifted  from  the  earlieft  ages* 

This  regularity  and  uniformity  in  the  courfe  of  nature 
ftiows  that  the  elementary  parts  of  bodies  are  perma¬ 
nent  and  unchangeable  3  for  if  thefe  elementary  parti¬ 
cles  which  conftituted  an  oak  fome  thoufand  years 
ago,  had  been  undergoing  any  gradual  decay,  the 
oaks  of  the  prefent  times  would  have  been  found  con- 
fiderably  different  from  thofe  that  exifted  long  ago  ; 
but  as  no  difference  has  been  obferved,  it  would  feem 
that  the  ultimate  elements  of  bodies  have  always  con¬ 
tinued  the  fame. 

Reflections  of  this  kind  have  fuggefted  an  idea  of 
fever al  principal  elements  of  which  all  other  bodies 
are  compofed,  which  by  their  various  combinations 
furnifhed  alb  the  variety  of  natural  bodies.  Democri¬ 
tus,  and  other  great  philofophers  of  antiquity,  fixed 
the  number  to  four,  wffiich  have  retained  the  name  of 
elements  ever  fince.  Thefe  are,  fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water  3  each  of  which  they  imagined  was  naturally* 
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Elements,  difpofed  to  hold  its  own  place  in  the  univerfe.  Thus, 

J  the  earth,  as  heavieft,  naturally  tended  towards  the 
centre,  and  occupied  the  lower  parts  j  the  water,  as 
approaching  next  to  it  in  gravity,  was  fpread  chiefly 
on  the  outfide  of  the  earth  •,  the  air,  being  more  fubtile 
and  rare,  occupied  the  middle  place  \  while  the  fire,  be¬ 
ing  ftill  more  fubtile  and  adlive,  receded  to  the  great- 
eft  diftance  of  all,  and  was  fuppofed  to  compote  the 
planets  and  ftars.  This  fyftem  was  extended  to  all  the 
productions  of  nature.  Meteors  were  produced  from 
a  combination  of  fire  and  air  ;  animals  were  confidered 
as  compofed  of  earth  and  water  ;  and  thofe  that  were 
warm  had  likewife  a  proportion  of  the  element  of  fire. 
Thus  they  went  on,  explaining  fome  of  the  raoft  ftrik- 
ing  qualities  of  the  feveral  productions  of  nature  from 
the  different  proportions  of  the  four  elements  they  con¬ 
tained. 

But  though  this  fyftem  appears  not  at  all  deftitute  of 
beauty  and  propriety,  and  on  this  account  has  been 
long  received,  vve  know  from  modern  difeoveries  that 
thefe  four  fubftances  are  not  really  elementary  bodies  \ 
nor  do  they  anfwer  our  purpofe  in  forming  a  fyftem,  as 
we  know"  too  little  of  the  intimate  ftruClure  and  texture 
of  them  to  enable  us  to  explain  other  bodies  by  them. 

Any  other  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  aflign 
the  number  of  elementary  bodies  have  been  much  lefs 
fortunate.  The  older  chemifts,  with  Paracelfus  at  their 
head,  pretend  to  fpeak  of  four  elementary  bodies,  fait, 
fulphur,  earth,  and  mercury  :  but  when  wTe  attempt  to 
form  an  idea  of  what  they  mean,  we  find  it  very  per¬ 
plexed  \  and  that  the  expreflions  concerning  them  are 
enveloped  in  fo  much  obfeurity,  that  they  cannot  be 
Comprehended  \  and  the  theory  is  built  entirely  upon  ex¬ 
periments  made  on  metallic  fubftances. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  fome  to  Ihow  that 
the  elements,  whatever  they  are,  muft  neceffarily  be 
invifible  or  imperceptible  by  any  of  our  fenfes.  An 
inquiry  into -their  number  or  properties  therefore  muft 
be  attended  with  very  little  fuccefs  \  and  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  we  can  have  upon  the  fubjeCl  muft  be  drawn  from 
a  view  of  their  combinations,  and  reafoning  analogically 
from  the  tranfmutations  we  obferve  to  take  place  in 
nature.  The  modern  difeoveries  in  aerology  have  ena¬ 
bled  us  to  proceed  farther  in  this  way  than  what  it  was 
poffible  for  the  ancient  philofophers  to  do.  We  now 
find  that  all  the  different  kinds  of  air  are  compofed  of 
that  invifible  and  fubtile  fluid  named  heat ,  united  in  a 
certain  way  with  fome  other  fubftance  :  by  which  union 
the  compound  acquires  the  properties  of  gravitation, 
expanfion,  rarefaCtion,  &c.  for  pure  heat,  unlefs  wffien 
united  with  fome  terreftrial  fubftance,  neither  gravi¬ 
tates  nor  expands.  This  is  evident  from  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  burning  glafs,  where  the  light  concentrated 
in  the  focus  will  neither  heat  the  air  nor  wrater,  unlefs 
it  meets  with  fomething  with  which  it  can  form  a  per¬ 
manent  union.  Heat  therefore  is  juftly  to  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  one  of  the  original  elements  $  being  always  ca¬ 
pable  of  uniting  with  bodies,  and  of  being  extricated 
from  them  unchanged  \  while  the  fame  bodies  are  by 
their  union  with  it  changed  into  various  forms  \  wrater? 
for  inftance,  into  ice  or  vapour,  both  of  which  return  in¬ 
to  their  original  ftate  by  the  abftradlion  or  addition  of 
heat  in  a  certain  degree.  Hence  it  becomes  almoft  na¬ 
tural  to  conclude,  that  there  are  only  two  elements  in 
the  univerfe  ;  and  this  opinionwe  find  adopted  by  fe¬ 


veral  philofophers,  particularly  the  count  de  Treffan  in  Elements.  ^ 
his  Effay  on  the  Eledfric  Fluid.  According  to  this  ^ 

dodtrine,  twro  primitive  material  fubftances  feem  to  exift 
in  nature  \  one  that  inceffantly  adfs,  and  to  which  it 
is  effential  to  be  in  motion  \  the  other  abfolutely  paf- 
five,  and  whofe  nature  it  is  to  be  inert,  and  move  en¬ 
tirely  as  directed  by  the  former.  Should  this  dodtrine 
be  adopted,  little  difficulty  would  occur  in  determining 
the  adlive  matter  to  be  that  univerfal  fluid  wThich  in  its 
various  modifications  of  light,  heat,  and  eledlricityr 
has  fuch  a  fhare  in  the  operations  of  nature.  But  in 
fixing  on  the  paflive  element  we  are  greatly  embar- 
raffed  3  nor  are  the  difeoveries  in  aerology  or  any  other 
fcience  as  yet  able  to  remove  the  difficulty  entirely. 
According  to  the  dodlrines  which  long  prevailed  among 
chemical  philofophers,  there  are  three  things  that  feem 
to  be  unchangeable,  viz.  earth  \  phlogifton  5  and  that 
invifible,  though  terreftrial  and  gravitating  principle, 
called  by  .the  antiphlogiftians  the  oxygenous  or  acidify¬ 
ing  principle,  and  by  the  phlogiftians  the  bafis  of  de- 
phlogifticated  air.  In  our  experiments,  fay  they,, 
on  the  firft,  we  find  that  earth,  though  vitrified  by 
the  moft  intenfe  fire,  may  be  recovered  in  its  proper 
form  :  and  fome  very  pure  earths,  particularly  mag- 
nefia  alba,  cannot  be  changed  even  in  the  focus  of 
the  moft  powerful  mirror.  In  like  manner  wTe  may 
diflipate  charcoal  in  vacuo  by  the  folar  rays,  and 
the  compound  is  inflammable  air:  wre  may  decompofe 
this  compound  by  a  metallic  calx,  and  we  have  our 
charcoal  again  unchanged,  for  all  metals  contain  char¬ 
coal  in  fubftance.  Let  us  try  to  deftroy  it  by  common 
fire,  and  we  have  it  then  in  the  fried  air  produced, 
from  which  it  may  be  recovered  unchanged  by  means 
of  the  eledtric  fpark.  With  the  bafis  of  dephlogiftica- 
ted  air  the  cafe  is  ftill  more  difficult ;  for  we  cannot 
by  any  means  procure  a  fight  of  it  by  itfelf.  We  may 
combine  it  with  heat,  and  we  have  dephlogifticated  air  5 
to  the  compound  we  may  add  charcoal,  and  wre  have 
fixed  air  :  by  decompofing  the  former  by  burning  iron 
in  it,  we  have  the  metal  greatly  increafed  in  weight  by 
fome  unknown  fubftance  :  and  if  we  attempt  to  feparate 
the  latter,  we  have  water,  or  fome  kind  of  vapour  which 
ftill  conceals  it  from  our  view. 

In  fome  experiments  which  wTere  made  by  the  in¬ 
genious  Mr  Watt,  it  was  found  that  nitrous  acid 
might  be  phlogifticated  by  the  pureft  earth  or  me¬ 
tallic  calx  \  whence,  according  to  this  dodtrine,  it 
is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  phlogifton  may  be 
only  a  certain  modification  of  earth,  and  not  an  element 
diftindt  from  it :  but  with  regard  to  the  bafis  of  de¬ 
phlogifticated  air,  no  experiment  has  ever  fhowTn  that 
it  can  either  be  procured  by  itfelf,  or  changed  into 
any  other  fubftance  \  fo  that  it  appears  to  have  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  element  as  much  as  light  or  heat.  Though 
we  fhould  therefore  be  inclined  to  divide  the  whole 
matter  of  the  univerfe  into  two  claffes,  the  one  adtive 
and  the  other  adted  upon,  we  muft  allow  that  the  paf- 
five  matter  even  on  this  earth  is  not  precifely  of  the 
fame  kind  :  much  lefs  are  we  to  extend  our  fpecula- 
tions  in  this  refpedt  to  the  celeftial  regions  \  for  who 
can  determine  whether  the  fubftance  of  the  moon  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  our  earth,  or  that  the  elements 
of  Jupiter  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Saturn  ?  There 
is  even  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  divifion  which 
feems  fo  well  eftabliihed?  viz.  of  matter  in  general  into 
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Element  aflive  and  pafiive  5  for  no  perfon  can  prove,  that  the 
II  matter  which  is  a&ive  in  one  cafe  may  not  be  paflive 
Elephanta.  another?  and  occaflonally  refume  its  a&ivity.  Some- 
thing  like  this  certainly  happens  in  the  cafe  of  the 
ele&ric  fluid,  which  is  modified  into  heat  or  light,  ac¬ 
cording  to  different  circumftances ;  and  tve  cannot 
know7  but  it  is  the  very  fame  fubftance  that  conflitutes 
the  molt  folid  bodies.  This  opinion  at  leaft  did  not 
feem  abfurd  to  Sir  Ifaac  NewTton,  who  propofed  it  as 
a  query,  Whether  grofs  bodies  and  light  wrere  not  con¬ 
vertible  into  one  another  ?  The  end  of  our  inquiries  on 
this  fubjedt  therefore  muft  be,  That  the  univerfe  may 
be  compofed  of  many  elements,  or  of  one  element  5  and 
of  the  nature  of  thefe  elements,  or  of  the  Angle  one, 
wTe  know  nothing. 

Element,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  foundations  of  any  art  or  fcience  5  as  Euclid’s 
Elements,  &c. 

Elements,  in  Afronomy ,  are  thofe  principles  de¬ 
duced  from  aftronomical  obfervations  and  calculations, 
and  thofe  fundamental  numbers  which  are  employed 
in  the  conftru&ion  of  tables  of  the  planetary  motions. 
Thus,  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  the  fun,  or  ra¬ 
ther  of  the  earth,  are  his  mean  motion  and  eccentri¬ 
city,  and  the  motion  of  the  aphelia.  The  elements 
of  the  theory  of  the  moon  are  its  mean  motion  5  that 
of  its  node  and  apogee,  its  eccentricity,  the  inclination 
of  its  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  &c. 

ELEMI,  or  Elemy,  in  the  Materia  Medica.  See 
Amyris. 

ELENCHUS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  ear-rings  fet 
with  large  pearls. 

Elenchus,  in  Logic ,  by  the  Latins  called  argumen - 
turn  and  inquijitio ,  is  a  vicious  or  fallacious  argument, 
wThich  deceives  under  the  appearance  of  a  truth  5  the 
fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  fophifm . 

ELEPHANT.  See  Elephas,  Mammalia  Index . 

American  Elephant  :  An  animal  only  known  in  a 
foflil  Rate,  and  that  but  partially,  from  the  teeth,  fome 
of  the  jawT-bones,  the  thigh-bones,  and  vertebrae,  found 
with  many  others  five  or  fix  feet  beneath  the  furface  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  But  thefe  bones  differ  in  fe- 
veral  refpefts  from  thofe  of  the  elephant  5  for  which, 
fee  Foffil  Bones .  As  yet  the  living  animal  has  eva¬ 
ded  our  fearch.  Mr  Pennant  thinks  it  “  more  than 
probable,  that  it  Hill  exifts  in  fome  of  thofe  remote 
parts  of  the  vaft  new  continent  unpenetrated  yet  by  Eu¬ 
ropeans.  Providence  maintains  and  continues  every 
created  fpecies  5  and  wTe  have  as  much  aflurance  that  no 
race  of  animals  will  any  more  ceafe  while  the  earth  re¬ 
mains,  than  feed-time  and  harveft ,  cold  an ^  heat,  f uyn- 
mer  and  winter,  day  or  nighty  See  MamMUTH. 

Elephant -Beetle.  See  Scarae^eus. 

Knights  of  the  Elephant ,  an  order  of  knighthood  in 
Denmark,  conferred  upon  none  but  perfons  of  the  firft 
quality  and  merit.  It  is  alfo  called  the  order  of  St  Mary. 
Its  inftitution  is  faid  to  have  been  owing  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  among  the  Daniffi  croifes  having  killed  an  ele¬ 
phant,  in  an  expedition  againft  the  Saracens,  in  11845 
in  memory  of  wfiiich,  King  Canutus  inffituted  this  or¬ 
der,  the  badge  of  which  is  a  towrered  elephant,  wfith 
an  image  of  the  holy  virgin  encircled  with  rays,  and 
hung  on  a  watered  Iky -coloured  ribbon,  like  the  George 
in  England. 

ELEPHANTA,  a  finall,  but  very  remarkable 
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ifland,  about  five  miles  from  the  caftle  of  Bombay  in  Elephants, 
the  Eaft  Indies.  Of  this  wTe  have  the  following  de-  ‘  ~m"~i 
fcription  in  Mr  Grofe’s  Voyage  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

“  It  can  at  molt  be  but  about  three  miles  in  compafs, 
and  confifts  of  almoft  all  hill :  at  the  foot  of  which,  as 
you  land,  you  fee,  juft  above  the  fhore,  on  your  right, 
an  elephant,  coarfely  cut  out  in  ftone,  of  the  natural 
bignefs,  and  at  fome  little  diftance  not  impoffible  to  be 
taken  for  a  real  elephant,  from  the  ftone  being  natu¬ 
rally  of  the  colour  of  that  beaft.  It  ftands  on  a  plat¬ 
form  of  ftones  of  the  fame  colour.  On  the  back  of 
this  elephant  wTas  placed,  ftanding,  another  young  one, 
appearing  to  have  been  all  of  the  fame  ftone,  but  has 
been  long  broken  dow?n.  Of  the  meaning,  or  hiftory, 
of  this  -image,  there  is  no  tradition  old  enough  to  give 
any  account.  Returning  then  to  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
you  afcend  an  eafy  flant,  which  about  half  wTay  up  the 
hill  brings  you  to  the  opening  or  portal  of  a  large  ca¬ 
vern  hewm  out  of  a  folid  rock  into  a  magnificent 
temple  :  for  fuch  furely  it  may  be  termed,  confidering 
the  immenfe  wTorkmanftiip  of  fuch  an  excavation  5  and 
feems  to  me  a  far  more  bold  attempt  than  that  of  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt.  There  is  a  fair  entrance  into  this 
fubterraneous  temple,  which  is  an  oblong  fquare,  in 
length  about  80  or  90  feet,  by  40  broad.  The  roof 
is  nothing  but  the  rock  cut  flat  at  top,  and  in  which 
I  could  not  difcem  any  thing  that  did  not  (how  it  to 
be  all  of  one  piece.  It  is  about  I  o  feet  high,  and  fup- 
ported  towTards  the  middle,  at  equidiftance  from  the 
fides  and  from  one  another,  wfith  twTo  regular  rows  of 
pillars  of  a  Angular  order.  They  are  very  maflive, 
fhort  m  proportion  to  their  thicknefs,  and  their  capi¬ 
tal  bears  fome  refemblance  to  a  round  cufhion  prefled 
by  the  fuperincumbent  mountain,  wfith  wfifich  they  afe 
alfo  of  one  piece.  At  the  further  end  of  this  temple 
are  three  gigantic  figures  5  the  face  of  one  of  them  is 
at  leaft  five  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  proportionable 
breadth.  But  thefe  reprefentations  have  no  reference 
or  connexion  either  to  any  knowm  hiftory  or  the 
mythology  of  the  Gentoos.  They  had  continued  in 
a  tolerable  ftate  of  prefervation  and  wholenefs,  confi¬ 
dering  the  remotenefs  of  their  antiquity,  until  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Portuguefe,  wfiio  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  the  place  5  and  in  the  blind  fury  of  their  bigotry, 
not  fuffering  any  idols  but  their  own,  they  muft  have 
even  been  at  fome  pains  to  maim  and  deface  them,  as 
they  now  remain,  confidering  the  hardnefs  of  the  ftone. 

It  is  faid  they  even  brought  field-pieces  to  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  images,  which  fo  greatly  deferved  to  be  {pared 
for  the  unequalled  curiofity  of  them.  Of  this  Queen 
Catherine  of  Portugal  was,  it  feems,  fo  fenfible,  that' 
file  could  not  conceive  that  any  traveller  wrould  return 
from  that  fide  of  India  without  vifiting  the  wonders 
of  this  cavern  5  of  wfiiich  too  the  fight  appeared  to  me 
to  exceed  all  the  defcriptions  I  had  heard  of  them. 

About  twTo-thirds  of  the  wray  up  this  temple,  on  each 
fide,  and  fronting  each  other,  are  two  doors  or  out¬ 
lets  into  fmaller  grots  or  excavations,  and  freely  open 
to  the  air.  Near  and  about  the  door-way,  on  the 
right  hand,  are  feveral  mutilated  images,  fingle  and  in 
groups.  In  one  of  the  laft,  I  remarked  a  kind  of  re¬ 
femblance  to  the  ftory  of  Solomon  dividing  the  child, 
there  ftanding  a  figure  w  ith  a  drawrn  fwrord,  holding  in 
one  hand  an  infant  with  the  head  dowmwards,  wfiiich 
it  appears  in  a£t  to  cleave  through  the  middle.  The* 

outlet 
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Elfphanti-  outlet  of  the  other  on  the  left  hand  is  into  an  area  of 
aJ|s  about  20  feet  in  length  and  I  2  in  breadth  j  at  the  up- 
Eleave.  Per  enc*  w^ich,  as  you  turn  to  the  prefents  it- 

y— '  a  colonnade  covered  at  top,  of  I  o  or  i  2  feet  deep, 
and  in  length  anfwering  to  the  breadth  of  the  area : 
this  joins  to  an  apartment  of  the  moft  regular  architec¬ 
ture,  an  oblong  fquare,  with  a  door  in  perfed  fymme- 
try  ;  and  the  whole  executed  in  quite  a  contrary  tafte 
and  manner  from  any  of  the  oldeft  or  belt  Gentoo  build¬ 
ings  anywhere  extant.  I  took  particular  notice  of 
fome  paintings  round  the  cornices,  not  for  any  thing 
curious  in  the  defign,  but  for  the  beauty  and  frefhnefs 
of  the  colouring,  which  mutt  have  lafted  fome  thou- 
fands  of  years,  on  fuppofing  it,  as  there  is  all  reafon  to 
fuppofe  it,  cotemporary  with  the  building  itfelf.  The 
floor  of  the  apartment  is  generally  full  of  water,  its 
pavement  or  ground-work  not  permitting  it  to  be 
drawn  off  or  to  be  foaked  up.  For  it  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  even  the  cavern  itfelf  is  not  vifitable  after  the 
rains  until  the  ground  of  it  has  had  time  to  dry  into  a 
competent  hardnefs.'” 

ELEPHANTIASIS,  called  alfo  the  lepra  of  the 
Arabians ,  in  Medicine ,  a  chronical  difeafe,  one  of  the 
two  fpecies  of  leprofy  which  affe&s  the  whole  body, 
where  even  the  bones  as  well  as  the  lkin  are  covered 
with  fpots  and  tumours,  which  being  red  at  laft  turn 
black.  Sec  Medicine  Index . 

ELEPHANTINE,  or  Elephantis,  in  Ancient 
Geography ,  an  ifland  in  the  Nile  to  the  fouth  of  Syene  $ 
with  a  cognominal  town,  where  the  navigation  on  the 
Nile  ends,  becaufe  juft  below  the  lefs  cataradL  And 
here  to  the  weft  of  the  Nile  flood  the  laft  Roman  gar- 
rifon  (Notitia  Imperii). 

Elephantine,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  books  wherein  wTere  regiftered  the  tranfi 
a&ions  of  the  fenate  and  magiftrates  of  Rome,  of  the 
emperors  or  generals  of  armies,  and  even  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  magiftrates  y  the  births  and  clalfes  of  the  people 
and  other  things  relating  to  the  cenfus. 

They  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  fo  called,  as  being 
made  of  leaves  of  ivory  or  elephants  tulks. 

ELEPHANTOMACHI.  See  Ethiopia. 

ELEPHANTOPUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
t°  the  fyngenefia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  49th  order,  Compojitce .  See  Botany 
Index. 

ELEPHAS,  the  Elephant,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  bruta.  See  Mammalia 
Index . 

ELEVATION,  the  fame  with  Altitude  or 
height. 

Elk v  An  on  of  the  Hof,  'in  the  church  of  Rome,  that 
part  of  the  mafs  where  the  prieft  raifes  the  hoft  above 
his  head  for  the  people  to  adore. 

ELEVATOR,  in  Anatomy ,  the  name  of  feveral 
lnufcles,  fo  called  from  their  fervmg  to  raife  the  parts  of  * 
the  body  to  which  they  belong. 

ELEVATORY,  in  Surgery ,  an  inftrument  for  rai¬ 
ling  depreffed  on  fradured  parts  of  the  fkull,  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  after  the  integuments  and  periofteum  are  removed. 
See  Surgery. 

ELEVE,  a  term  purely  French,  though  of  late  ufed 
alfo  in  our  language.  Literally  it  fignifies  a  difciple  or 
fcholar  bred  up  under  any  one,  being  formed  from  the 
Italian  allievo ,  an  “  apprentice”  or  “  novice.” 
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It  was  firft  ufed  by  the  French  writers  in  fpeaking 
of  painters  *,  fuch  a  painter  was  an  eleve  of  Da  Vinci, 
of  Raphael,  &.c.  From  painting  it  came  to  be  applied 
to  fuch  as  ftudied  or  learned  any  other  art  under  a  ma¬ 
tter .  In  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  there  -were 
20  eleves  :  and  in  that  of  inferiptions,  io  eleves.  The 
eleves  are  to  a£t  in  concert  with  the  penfionaries.  See 
Academy. 

The  denomination  eleve,  howTever,  has  been  fince 
fupprefied,  and  that  of  adjoint  fubftituted  in  its  room  ; 
becaufe  every  body  did  not  know  the  fenfe  affixed  to 
it  by  the  academy  :  and  now  the  penfionary  academifb; 
have  not,  as  formerly,  each  of  them  an  eleve  ;  but  the 
eleves  are  become  adjoints,  or  aflociates  of  the  acade¬ 
my. 

ELEVENTH,  or  chord  of  the  eleventh.  See  In¬ 
terval. 

ELEUSINIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  feftival  kept 
in  honour  of  Ceres,  every  fourth  year  by  fome  ftates, 
but  by  others  every  fifth.  The  Athenians  celebrated  it 
at  Eleufis,  a  town  of  Attica  :  whence  the  name. 

Ceres,  fays  an  Athenian  orator  (Ifocrates),  wan¬ 
dering  in  queft  of  her  daughter  Proferpine,  came  into 
Attica,  where  fome  good  offices  w~ere  done  her,  which 
it  is  unlawful  for  thofe  wTho  are  not  initiated  to  hear. 
In  return  fhe  conferred  two  unparalleled  benefits ;  to 
wdt,  the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  by  which  the  hu¬ 
man  race  is  railed  above  the  brute  creation  ;  and  the 
myfteries,  from  which  the  partakers  derive  fweeter 
hopes  than  other  men  enjoy,  both  as  to  the  prefent  life 
and  to  eternity.  It  was  the  popular  opinion,  that 
the  Eleufmian  goddefles  fuggefted  prudent  counfel  to 
their  votaries,  and  influenced  their  conduft ;  that 
thefe  were  refpe&ed  in  the  infernal  regions,  and  had 
precedence  in  the  aflemblies  of  the  blefled  ;  while  the 
unhallowed  were  in  utter  darknefs,  wallowing  in  mire, 
or  labouring  to  fill  a  leaky  veffel.  The  Athenians, 
were  folicitous  to  fecure  thefe  advantages  to  their 
children,  by  having  them  initiated  as  foon  as  was  al¬ 
lowed. 

Ceres  was  fuppofed  to  be  particularly  partial  to  Eleu¬ 
fis  and  its  vicinity.  There  wTere  the  memorials  of  her 
prefence  and  of  hevr  bounty  ;  the  well  named  Callicho- 
rus,  by  which  ffie  had  retted,  in  the  reign  of  Erec- 
theus  ;  the  ftone  on  which  ffie  fat,  named  the  forrow - 
ful ;  the  Rharian  plain,  where  barley  was  firft  fown ; 
and  the  threffiing-floor  and  altar  of  Triptolemus,  a 
herdfman  whom  ffie  inftru&ed  in  the  culture  of  that 
grain,  the  ufe  of  which  fucceeded  to  acorns.  Her 
myfteries  continued  to  poflefs  a  pre-eminence  in  holi- 
nefs,  and  to  be  accounted  as  much  fuperior  to  all  other 
religious  feftivals  as  the  gods  were  to  the  heroes.  Even 
the  garments  worn  at  the  folemnity  were  fuppofed  to 
partake  of  their  efficacy,  and  to  be  endued  with  fignal 
virtues.  It  was  ufual  to  retain  them  until  they  were 
perifliing  •  and  then  to  dedicate  them  in  the  temple, 
or  to  referve  them  for  the  purpofe  of  enwrapping  new¬ 
born  children. 

The  my  flic  temple,  as  it  was  called,  provided  by 
Pericles  for  the  folemnity,  created  fuch  awe  by  its 
fan&ity  as  could  be  equalled  only  by  the  effeft  of  its 
beauty  and  magnitude,  which  excited  aftonifhment  in 
every  beholder.  .  The  profane  or  uninitiated  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  enter  it  on  any  pretence.  Two  young  A- 
camanians  happened  inadvertently  to  mix  with  the 

crowd 
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EJeufima.  crowd  at  the  feafon  of  the  myfteries,  and  to  go  in  5  but 
'  the  queftion  fuggefted  by  their  ignorance  prefently  be¬ 
trayed  them,  and  their  intrufion  was  punifhed  with 
death.  The  chief  pried,  hierophant,  or  myftagogue, 
was  taken  from  the  Eumolpidae,  a  holy  family  flourilh- 
ing  at  Athens,  and  defcended  from  Eumolpus,  a  lliep- 
herd  and  favourite  of  Ceres.  He  was  enjoined  celiba¬ 
cy,  and  wore  a  dole  or  long  garment,  his  hair,  and  a 
wreath  of  myrtle.  The  grand  requifite,  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  were  flrength  and  melody  of  voice,  folemnity  of 
deportment,  magnificence,  and  great  decorum.  Un¬ 
der  him,  befides  many  of  inferior  flation,  was  the 
daduchus  or  torch-bearer,  who  had  likewife  his  hair, 
with  a  fillet  5  the  pried,  who  officiated  at  the  altar  j  and 
the  hiero-ceryx  or  facred  herald  \  all  very  important 
perfonages.  The  latter  was  of  a  family  which  claim¬ 
ed  the  god  Mercury  and  Aglauros  the  daughter  of  Ce- 
crops  for  its  ancedors. 

The  fecrecy  in  which  the  myfteries  were  enveloped, 
ferved  to  enhance  the  idea  of  their  confequence,  and  to 
increafe  the  defire  of  participation.  It  was  fo  particu¬ 
lar,  that  no  perfon  was  allowed  even  to  name  the  hiero¬ 
phant  by  whom  he  had  been  initiated.  Public  abhor¬ 
rence  and  detedation  awaited  the  babbler,  and  the  law 
directed  he  diould  die. 

The  Athenians  differed  none  to  be  initiated  into 
thefe  myderies  but  fuch  as  were  members  of  their  ci¬ 
ty.  This  regulation,  which  compelled  Hercules,  Caf- 
tor,  and  Pollux,  to  become  citizens  of  Athens,  was 
dricdly  obferved  in  the  fird  ages  of  the  inditution,  but 
afterwards  all  perfons,  barbarians  excepted,  were  freely 
initiated. 

The  fedivals  were  divided  into  great  and  lefs  my¬ 
deries.  The  lefs  were  indituted  from  the  following 
circumdance.  Hercules  paffed  near  Eleufis  while  the 
Athenians  were  celebrating  the  myderies,  and  defired 
to  be  initiated.  As  this  could  not  be  done,  becaufe  he 
was  a  dranger,  and  as  Eumolpus  was  unwilling  to  dif- 
pleafe  him  on  account  of  his  ^reat  power,  and  the  fer- 
vices  which  he  had  done  to  the  Athenians,  another 
fedival  was  indituted  without  violating  the  laws.  It 
was  called  fttxgx,  and  Hercules  was  folemnly  admitted 
to  the  celebration  and  initiated.  Thefe  lefs  myderies 
were  obferved  at  Agrae  near  the  Iliffus.  The  greater 
were  celebrated  at  Eleufis,  from  which  place  Ceres 
has  been  called  Eleujinia .  In  later  times  the  fmaller 
fedivals  were  preparatory  to  the  greater,  and  no  per¬ 
fon  could  be  initiated  at  Eleufis  without  a  previous  pu¬ 
rification  at  Agree.  This  purification  they  performed 
by  keeping  themfelves  pure,  chade,  and  unpolluted, 
during  nine  days  ;  after  which  they  came  and  offered 
facrifices  and  prayers,  wearing  garlands  of  flowers,  call¬ 
ed  i<74u,2£ x  or  ip, and  having  under  their  feet 
x&^iev,  Jupiter'1  s  Jliny  which  was  the  {kin  of  a  vidtim 
offered  to  that  god.  The  perfon  who  aflided  was  call¬ 
ed  v$£ccv6s  from  vS»£  water r  which  was  ufed  at  the  pu- 
nfication,  and  they  themfelvesL  were  called  pva-x «<,  the 
initiated. 

A  year  after  the  initiation  at  the  lefs  myderies  they 
facrificed  a  fow  to  Ceres,  and  were  admitted  in  the 
greater,  and  the  fecrets  of  the  fedivals  were  folemnly 
revealed  to  them,  from  which  they  were  called 
and  eTrcrrai,  infpe&ators. 

This  fedival  was  obferved  in  the  month  Boedro- 
mion  or  September,  and  continued  nine  days  from  the. 
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I5thtili  the  23d.  During  that  time  it  was  unlawful  Ifikafinta: 
to  arreft  any  man,  or  prefent  any  petition,  on  pain  of  ' 
forfeiting  a  thoufand  drachmas,  or  according  to  others 
on  pain  of  death.  It  was  alfo  unlawful  for^thofe  ;vho 
were  initiated  to  fit  upon  the  cover  of  a  well,  to  eat 
beans,  mullets,  or  weazels.  If  any  woman  rode  to 
Eleufis  in  a  chariot,  fhe  was  obliged  by  an  edi&  of 
Lycurgus  to  pay  6000  drachmas.  The  defign  of  this 
law  was  to  deltroy  all  diftindlion  between  the  richer 
and  poorer  fort  of  citizens.  When  the  feafon  ap¬ 
proached,  the  myftae  or  perfons  who  had  been  initiated 
only  in  the  leffer  myderies,  repaired  to  Eleufis  to  be 
inftru&ed  in  the  ceremonial.  The  fervice  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  temple,  with  morning  facrifice,  was  per¬ 
formed.  The  ritual  was  then  produced  from  the  fanc- 
tuary.  It  was  enveloped  in  fymbolical  figures  of  ani¬ 
mals,  which  fuggefted  words  compendioudy,  in  letters 
with  ligatures,  implicated,  the  tops  huddled  together, 
or  difpofed  circularly  like  a  wheel  the  whole  utterly 
inexplicable  to  the  profane.  The  cafe,  which  was 
called  petroma ,  confided  of  two  Hones  exadlly  fitted*. 

The  myderious  record  was  replaced  after  the  reading, 
and  clofed  up  until  a  future  fedival.  The  principal 
rite. was  no&urnal,  and  confined  to  the  temple  and  its- 
environs.  [The  myftse  waited  without,  with  impati¬ 
ence  and  apprehenfion.  Lamentations  and  drange 
noifes  were  heard.  It  thundered.  Flafties  of  light 
and  of  fire  rendered  the  deep  fucceeding  darknefs  more 
terrible.  They  were  beaten,  and  perceived  not  the 
hand.  They  beheld  frightful  apparitions,  monders, 
and  phantoms  of  a  canine  form.  They  were  filled 
wnth  terror,  became  perplexed  and  unable  to  dir.. 

The  fccne  then  fuddenly  changed  to  brilliant  and 
agreeable.  The  propylcea  or  vedibules  of  the  temple 
were  opened,  the  curtains  withdrawn,  the  hidden 
things  difplayed.  They  were  introduced  by  the  hiero¬ 
phant  and  daduchus,  and  the  former  diowed  them  the 
myderies.  The  fplendor  of  illumination, 4  the  glory 
of  the  temple  and  of  the  images,  the  iinging  and  dan¬ 
cing  which  accompanied  the  exhibition,  all  contributed 
to  foothe  the  mind  after  its  late  agitation,  and  to  render 
the  wondering  devotee  tranquil  and  felf-fatisfied.  Af¬ 
ter  this  infpe&ion,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  autopfia , 
they  retired,  and  others  advanced.  The  fucceeding 
days  were  employed  in  purification,  in  facrifice,  in 
pompous  procefiions,  and  fpedlacles,  at  which  they 
adided,  wearing  myrtle  crowns.  The  fecond  day  was 
called  uX&h  pvrxt,  to  the  fea ,  you  that  are  initiated ;  be- 
caule  they  were  commanded  to  purify  themfelves  by 
bat  lung  in  the  fea.  On  the  third  day  facrifices,  and 
chiefly  a  mullet,  were  offered  -y  as  alfo  barley  from  a 
field  of  Eleufis.  Thefe  oblations  were  called  ©v*,  and 
held  fo  facred  that  the  prieds  themfelves  were  not,  as  in 
other  facrifices,  permitted  to  partake  of  them.  On  the 
fourth  day  they  made  a  folemn  procedion,  in  which 
the  > cctXxSiov,  holy  hajliet  of  Ceres,  was  carried  about  in  a 
confecrated  cart,  while  on  every  fide  the  people  fticuted 
Hail ,  Ceres  !  After  thefe  followed  women, 
called  xire(po£6if  who  carried  bafketz,  in  which  was  fefa- 
min,  carded  wool,. grains  of  fait,  a  ferpent,  pomegra¬ 
nates,  reeds,  ivy  boughs,  certain  cakes,  &c.  The  fifth 
was  called  *H  xm  XapyrocSuv  the  torch  day  ;  becaufe' 

on  the  following  night  the  people  ran  about  with 
torches  in  their  hands.  It  was  ufual  to  dedicate 
torches  to  Ceres,  and  contend  which  fiiould  offer  the 
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Eleufinia.  biggeft,  in  commemoration  of  tlie  travels  of  the  god- 
defs,  and  of  her  lighting  a  torch  in  the  flames  of  Mount 
,/Etna.  The  fixth  day  was  called  I from  Iacchus, 
the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  who  accompanied  his 
mother  in  her  fearch  after  Proferpine  with  a  torch  in 
his  hand.  From  that  circumftance  his  ftatue  had  a 
torch  in  his  hand,  and  was  carried  in  folemn  proceflion 
from  the  Ceramicus  to  Eleufis.  The  ftatue  with 
thofe  that  accompanied  it,  called  lxK%xyuyi>y,  was 
crowned  with  myrtle.  In  the  way  nothing  was  heard 
but  finging  and  the  noife  of  brazen  kettles  as  the  vo¬ 
taries  danced  along.  The  way  through  which  they 
iffued  from  the  city  was  called  the  f acred  way , 

the  relling  place  Tgga  <rv»> !,  from  a fig-tree  which  grew  in 
the  neighbourhood.  They  alfo  flopped  on  a  bridge 
over  the  Cephifus,  where  they  derided  thofe  that  paffed 
by.  After  they  had  paffed  this  bridge,  they  entered 
.Eleufis  by  a  place  called  pv<ri>cvi  ncre^os,  the  myjlical  en¬ 
trance.  On  the  feventh  day  were  fports,  in  which  the 
victors  were  rewarded  with  a  meafure  of  barley,  as  that 
grain  had  been  firft  fown  in  Eleufis.  The  eighth  day 
was  called  becaufe  once  /Efculapius  at 

his  return  from  Epidaurus  to  Athens  was  initiated  by 
the  repetition  of  the  lefs  myfteries.  It  became  cuftom- 
ary  therefore  to  celebrate  them  a  fecond  time  upon 
this,  that  fuch  as  had  not  hitherto  been  initiated  might 
be  lawfully  admitted.  The  ninth  and  laft  day  of  the 
feftival  was  called  earthen  veflels^  becaufe  it 

was  ufual  to  fill  two  fuch  veffels  with  wine  }  one  of 
them  being  placed  towards  the  eaft,  and  the  other  to¬ 
wards  the  weft  j  which,  after  the  repetition  of  fome 
myftical  words,  were  both  thrown  down,  and  the  wine 
being  fpilt  on  the  ground,  was  offered  as  a  libation. 

The  ftory  of  Ceres  and  Proferpine,  the  foundation  of 
the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  was  partly  local.  It  was  both 
verbally  delivered,  and  reprefented  in  allegorical  fhow. 
Proferpine  was  gathering  flowers  tvhen  fhe  was  ftolen  by 
Pluto.  Hence  the  proceflion  of  the  holy  bafket,  which 
was  placed  on  a  car  dragged  along  by  oxen,  and  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  train  of  females,  fome  carrying  the  myftic  chefts, 
fhouting,  Hail ,  Ceres  !  At  night  a  proceflion  was  made 
with  lighted  torches,  to  commemorate  the  goddefs 
fearching  for  her  daughter.  A  meafure  of  barley,  the 
grain  which,  it  was  believed,  fhe  had  given,  was  the  re¬ 
ward  of  the  vi&ors  in  the  gymnic  exercifes  •,  and  the 
tranfa£lidn  at  the  temple  had  a  reference  to  the  le¬ 
gend.  A  knowledge  of  thefe  things  and  places,  from 
which  the  profane  were  excluded,  was  the  amount  of 
initiation  }  and  the  mode  of  it,  which  had  been  devifed 
by  craft,  was  fkilfully  adapted  to  the  reigning  fuper- 
ftitions.  The  operation  was  forcible,  and  the.  effect 
in  proportion.  The  priefthood  flourifhed  as  piety  in 
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ELEUSIS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  in  Atti¬ 
ca,  between  Megara  and  the  Piraeus,  celebrated  for  the 
feftivals  of  Ceres.  See  the  preceding  article.— Thofe 
rites  were  finally  extinguifhed  in  Greece  upon  the  inva- 
fton  of  Alaric  the  Goth.  Eleufis,  on  the  overthrow 
of  its  goddefs  and  the  ceffation  of  its  gainful  traffic, 
probably  became  foon  an  obfcure  place,  without  cha- 
rafter  or  riches.  For  fome  ages,  however,  it  was  not 
entirely  forfaken,  as  is  evident  from  the  vaft  confump- 
tion  of  the  ancient  materials,  and  from. the.  prefent  re¬ 
mains,  of  which  the  following  account  is  given  by  Dr 
Chandler*.  “The  port  was  fmall  and  of  a  circular  f  Travels 
form.  The  ftones  of  one  pier  are  feen  above  water,  ^ 
and  the  correfponding  fide  may  be  traced.  About  half 
a  mile  from  the  fhore  is  a  long  hill,  which  divides  the 
plain.  In  the  fide  next  the  fea  are  traces  of  a  theatre, 
and  on  the  top  are  cifterns  cut  in  the  rock.  In  the  way 
to  it,  fome  maffes  of  wall  and  rubbifh,  partly  ancient, 


creafed.  The  difpenfation  was  corrupt,  but  its  ten¬ 
dency  not  malignant.  It  produced  fan£lity  of  man¬ 
ners  and  an  attention  to  the  focial  duties  ;  defire  to 
be  as  diftinguifhed  by  what  was  deemed  virtue  as  by 
lilence. 

Some  have  fuppofed  the  principal  rites  at  this  fefti¬ 
val  to  have  been  obfcene  and  abominable,  and  that 
from  thence  proceeded  all  the  myfterious  fecrecy.  They 
were  carried  from  Eleufis  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  where  they  were  obferved  with  the  fame  ce¬ 
remonies  as  before,  though  perhaps  with  more  free¬ 
dom  and  licentioufnefs.  They  lafted  about  1800 


are  Handing )  with  ruined  churches  $  and  beyond, 
long  broken  aquedu61  croffes  to  the  mountains.  The 
Chriftian  pirates  had  infefted  the  place  fo  much,  that  in 
1 676  it  was  abandoned.  It  is  now  a  fmall  village  at 
the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  rocky  brow,  on  which  was 
once  a  caftle  }  and  is  inhabited  by  a  few  Albanian  fa¬ 
milies,  employed  in  the  culture  of  the  plain,  and  fuper- 
intended  by  a  Turk,  who  refides  in  an  old  fquare  tower. 
The  proprietor  was  Achmet  Aga,  the  primate  or  prin¬ 
cipal  perfon  of  Athens. 

“  The  myftic  temple  at  Eleufis  was  planned  by 
Iftinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon.  Pericles  was 
overfeer  of  the  building.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order  j 
the  cell  fo  large  as  to  admit  the  company  of  a  theatre. 
The  columns  on  the  pavement  within,  and  their  capi¬ 
tals,  were  raifed  by  Coraebus.  Mentagenes  of  Xypete 
added  the  architraves  and  the  pillars  above  them,  wnich 
fuftained  the  roof.  Another  completed  the  edifice. 
This  rvas  a  temple  in  antis ,  or  without  exterior  columns, 
which  would  have  occupied  the  room  required  for  the 
victims.  The  afpeft  was  changed  to  Pro/lylos  under 
Demetrius  the  Phalerean  5  Philo,  a  famous  architect, 
erecting  a  portico,  which  gave  dignity  to  the  fabric, 
and  rendered  the  entrance  more  commodious.  The 
fite  was  beneath  the  brow,  at  the  eaft  end,  and  encom- 
paffed  by  the  fortrefs.  Some  marbles,  which  are  un¬ 
commonly  maflive,  and  fome  pieces  of  the  columns, 
remain  on  the  fpot.  The  breadth  of  the  cell  is  about 
150  feet  j  the  length,  including  the  pronaos  and  por¬ 
tico,  is  216  feet  ^  the  diameter  of  the  columns,  which 
are  fluted,  6  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  (hafts,  is  6 
feet  and  more  than  6  inches.  The  temple  was  a  de- 
caftyle,  or  had  10  columns  in  the  front,  which  was  to 
the  eaft.  The  peribolus  or  inclofure,  which  furround- 
ed  it  on  the  north-eaft  and  on  the  fouth  fide,  meafures 
387  feet  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  328  feet 
in  breadth  from  eaft  to  wreft.  On  the  weft  fide  it  join¬ 
ed  the  angles  of  the  weft  end  of  the.  temple  in  a  ftraight 
line.  Between  the  weft  wall  of  the  inclofure  and  temple 
and  the  wall  of  the  citadel  was  a  paffage  of  42  feet  6 
inches  wide,  which  led  to  the  fummit  of  a  high  rock 
at  the  north-weft  angle  of  the  inclofure,  on  which  are 
vifible  the  traces  of  a  temple  in  antis ,  in  length  74  feet 
6  inches  frpm  north  to  fouth,  and  in  breadth  from  the 

^aft 
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Eieutheria.  eaft  to  the  wall  of  the  citadel,  to  which  it  joined  on 
the  weft,  54  feet.  It  was  perhaps  that  facred  to  Trip- 
tolemus.  This  fpot  commands  a  very  extenftve  view 
of  the  plain  and  bay.  About  three-fourths  of  the  cot¬ 
tages  are  within  the  precin&s  of  the  myftic  temple, 
and  the  fquare  tower  ftands  on  the  ruined  w7all  of  the 
inclofure. 

“  At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  north  tend  of  the  in¬ 
clofure  is  a  heap  of  marble,  confifting  of  fragments  of 
the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders ;  remains,  it  is  likely,  of 
the  temples  of  Diana  Propylea  and  of  Neptune,  and 
of  the  Propyleum  or  gateway.  Wheler  faw  fome  large 
ftones  carved  with  wheat-ears  and  bundles  of  poppy. 
Near  it  is  the  buft  of  a  coloflal  ftatue  of  excellent 
workmanfhip,  maimed,  and  the  face  disfigured  ;  the 
breadth  at  the  ftioulders,  as  meafured  by  Pococke,  five 
feet  and  an  half ;  and  the  bafket  on  the  head  above  twTo 
feet  deep.  It  probably  reprefen  ted  Proferpine.  In 
the  heap  are  twro  or  three  infcribed  pedeftals  *,  and  on 
one  are  a  couple  of  torches,  crofted.  We  faw  another 
fixed  in  the  fame  ftairs,  wThich  lead  up  the  fquare  tower 
on  the  outlide.  It  belonged  to  the  ftatue  of  a  lady, 
who  wTas  hierophant  or  priefteis  of  Proferpine,  and  had 
covered  the  altar  of  the  goddefs  with  filver.  A  well 
in  the  village  was  perhaps  that  called  Callichorus,  where 
the  women  of  Eleufis  w7ere  accuftomed  to  dance  in  ho* 
nour  of  Ceres.  A  tradition  prevails,  that  if  the  broken 
ftatue  be  removed,  the  fertility  of  the  land  will  ceafe* 
Achmet  Aga  Was  fully  poflefled  with  this  fuperftition, 
and  declined  permitting  us  to  dig  or  meafure  there, 
until  I  had  overcome  his  fcruples  by  a  prefent  of  a 
handfome  fnuff  box  containing  feveral  zechins  or  pieces 
of  gold.” 

ELEUTHERIA,  ’a  feftival  celebrated  at  Plataea 
in  honour  of  Jupiter  Eleutherius ,  or  u  the  aflertor  of 
liberty,”  by  delegates  from  almoft  all  the  cities  of 
Greece.  Its  inftitution  originated  in  this :  After  the 
vi<ftDry  obtained  by  the  Grecians  under  Paufanias  over 
Mardonius  the  Perfian  general,  in  the  country  of  Pla- 
taea,  an  altar  and  ftatue  were  ere<fted  to  Jupiter  Eleu¬ 
therius,  who  had  freed  the  Greeks  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  barbarians.  It  w7as  further  agreed  upon  in  a 
general  aflembly,  by  the  advice  of  Ariftides  the  Athe¬ 
nian,  that  deputies  fhould  be  fent  every  fifth  year, 
from  the  different  cities  of  Greece,  to  celebrate  Eieu¬ 
theria,  feftivals  of  liberty.  The  Plateeans  celebrated 
alfb  an  anniverfary  feftival  in  memory  of  thofe  who  had 
loft  their  lives  in  that  famous  battle.  The  celebration 
was  thus  :  At  break  of  day  a  proceftion  wras  made  with 
a  trumpeter  at  the  head,  founding  a  fignal  for  battle. 
After  him  followed  chariots  loaded  with  myrrh,  gar¬ 
lands,  and  a  black  bull,  and  certain  free  young  men, 
as  no  figns  .of  fervility  w7ere  to  appear  during  the  fo- 
lemnity,  becaufe  they  in  w7hofe  honour  the  feftival  was 
fnftjtuted  had  died  in  the  defence  of  their  country. 
JL  hey  carried  libations  of  wine  and  milk  in  large-eared 
veflels,  with  jars  of  oil,  and  precious  ointments.  Laft 
of  all  appeared  the  chief  magiftrate,  who,  though  not 
permitted  at  other  times  to  touch  iron,  or  wear  gar¬ 
ments  of  any  colour  but  white,  yet  appeared  clad  in 
purple,  and  taking  a  water-pot  out  of  the  city-cham¬ 
ber,  proceeded  through  the  middle  of  the  town,  with 
a  fword  in  his  hand,  towards  the  fepulchres.  There 
he  drew  water  from  a  neighbouring  fpring,  and  wafhed 
md  anointed  the  monuments,  after  which  ho  facrificed 
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a  bull  upon  a  pile  of  wood,  invoking  Jupiter  and  infer¬ 
nal  Mercury,  and  inviting  to  the  entertainment  the 
fouls  of  thofe  happy  heroes  w7ho  had  perifhed  in  the  ^ 
defence  of  their  country.  After  this  he  filled  a  bowl 
with  rvine,  faying,  I  drink  to  thofe  who  loft  their  lives 
in  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Greece.  There  was 
alfo  a  feftival  of  the  fame  name  obferved  by  the  Samians 
in  honour  of  the  god  of  love.  Slaves  alfo,  when  they 
obtained  their  liberty,  kept  a  holiday,  which  they  call¬ 
ed  Eieutheria . 

ELF,  a  term  now  almoft  obfolete,  formerly  ufed  to 
denote  a  fairy  or  hobgoblin  ;  an  imaginary  being, 
the  creature  of  ignorance,  fuperftition,  and  craft.  See 
Fairy. 

Elf- Arrows ,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  name  given  to  the 
flints  anciently  faftiioned  into  arrow-heads,  and  ftilL 
found  foftil  in  Scotland,  America,  and  feveral  other 
parts  of  the  w7orld  :  they  are  believed  by  the  vulgar  to 
be  ft  lot  by  fairies,  and  that  cattle  are  fometimes  killed 
by  them. 

ELGIN,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Moray  in 
Scotland,  and  formerly  a  bifliop’s  fee,  is  fituated  on 
the  river  Loftie,  about  fix  miles  north  from  the  Spey, 
in  W.  Long.  2.  25.  N.  Lat.  57.  40.  Mr  Pennant 
fays,  it  is  a  good  town,  and  has  many  of  the  houfes 
built  over  piazzas  \  but,  excepting  its  great  cattle- 
fairs,  has  little  trade.  It  is  principally  remarkable 
for  its  ecclefiaftical  antiquities.  The  cathedral,  now 
in  ruins,  has  been  formerly  a  very  magnificent  pile. 
The  weft  door  is  very  elegant  and  richly  ornamented. 
The  choir  is  very  beautiful,  and  has  a  fine  and  light 
gallery  running  round  it  5  and  at  the  eaft  end  are 
twro  rows  of  narrow  windows  in  an  excellent  Go¬ 
thic  tafte.  The  chapter-houfe  is  an  odlagon  ;  the 
roof  fupported  by  a  fine  Angle  column  with  neat  car¬ 
vings  of  coats  of  arms  round  the  capital.  There  is 
ft  ill  a  great  tower  on  each  fide  of  this  cathedral  5  but 
that  in  the  centre,  with  the  fpire  and  whole  roof,  are 
fallen  in  5  and  form  moft  awful  fragments,  mixed 
with  the  battered  monuments  of  knights  and  prelates. 
Boethius  fays,  that  Duncan,  who  wTas  killed  by  Mac¬ 
beth  at  Invemefs,  lies  buried  here.  The  place  is  alfo 
crowded  with  a  number  of  modern  tomb-ftones. — 
The  cathedral  was  founded  by  Andrew  de  Moray,  in 
1224,  on  a  piece  of  land  granted  by  Alexander  II,  • 
and  his  remains  were  depofited  in  the  choir,  under  a 
tomb  of  blue  marble,  in  1244.  The  great  tower  was 
built  principally  by  John  Innes  bifhop-  of  this  fee,  as 
appears  by  the  infeription  cut  on  one  of  the  great  pil¬ 
lars  :  “  Hie  Jacet  in  Xto,  pater  et  dominus,  Dominus 
Johannes  de  Innes ,  hujus  ecclefise  Epifcopus  ; — qui  hoc 
notabile  opus  incepit  et  per  feptennium  aedificavit.” 
Elgin  is  a  royal  borough  ;  and  gives  title  of  earl  to  the 
family  of  Bruce. 

ELGINSHIRE,  is  the  middle  diftrift  of  the  an¬ 
cient  county  of  Moray.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
that  branch  of  the  German  ocean  called  the  Moray 
Frith  ^  on  the  eaftggand  fouth-eaft  by  Banff-ftiire  ;  on 
the  fouth-weft,  by  Invernefs-ftiire  \  and  on  the  weft  by 
the  counties  of  Invemefs  and  Naim.  It  extends  about 
42  miles  in  length,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about  20. 
The  fouthern  part  is  rocky  and  mountainous,  called 
the  diftri£t  of  Braemoray ,  which  is  occupied  writh  ex- 
tenfive  forefts.  The  low7eri  parts,  towards  the  north,/ 
are  rich  and  fertile  5  but  might  eafily  be  rendered  more 
C  jearodu&ive. 
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,  produ&ive.  The  principal  rivers  are,  the  Spey,  Tind- 
horne ,  and  JLqjJie ;  all  of  which  aboand  with  ialmon. 
It  contains  two  royal  boroughs,  viz.  Elgin,  the  county 
town,  and  Forres ;  and  feveral  confiderable  towns,  as 
Graniown ,  Gar  mouth,  LoJJtemouth ,  Sec.  The  principal 
feats  are,  Gordon-cajlle ,  the  feat  of  the  duke  of  Gordon} 
CaJHe  Grant ,  the  feat  of  Sir  James  Grant }  Altyre ,  the 
feat  of  Colonel  Gumming,  8ec.  Morayfhire  abounds 
with  many  remains  of  antiquity  }  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  Elgin,  the  priory  of 
Plufcardine  near  the  town  of  Elgin,  the  bifhop’s  palace 
at  Spynie,  the  cattles  of  Lochindorh ,  Dunphail ,  and  the 
dun  of  Relugas ,  in  the  .iparifti  of  Edenkeiilie.  The 
ancient  Scottittr  hittorians,  particularly  Fordun  and 
Buchanan,  give  accounts  of  the  Danes  landing  in 
Moray,  about  1008,  when  Malcolm  II.  marched  againft 
them,  and  was  defeated  near  Forres  :  after  this  they 
brought  over  their  wives  and  children,  and  were  in 
poffelfion  of  the  country  for  fonie  time  *,  until  they  were 
finally  expelled  by  that  monarch,  after  the  victories 
gained  over  them  at  Luncarty  near  Perth,  at  Barrie  in 
the  county  of  Angus,  and  at  Mortlach  in  the  county 
of  Banff.  There  are  many  monuments  of  that  nation  } 
the  moft  remarkable  of  which  is  Swerto's  Jl one  or  pillar, 
on  the  road  from  Nairn  and  Forres,  in  the  pariih  of 
Rafford.  ^Except  freeftone,  limettone,  and  marl,  no 
mineral  fubftance  of  value  has  been  difcovered. 


Parijbes . 

Population 
in  1755. 

Population  in 
1790— 1798. 

1  Alves 

1691 

I II I 

Bimie 

525 

40  2 

Dallas 

700 

888 

D  rainy 

11 74 

1040 

5  Duffus 

1679 

1800 

Duthil 

17&5 

3IIO 

Dyke  and  Moy 

1826 

^29 

Edenkeiilie 

M43 

l800 

Elgin 

6306 

4534 

10  Forres 

l993 

2987 

Kinlofs 

1191 

1031 

Knockandow 

1  267 

15°° 

Rafford 

^3 

1072 

Rothes 

1940 

1500 

15  St  Andrews 

1132 

777 

Speymouth 

994 

1347 

Spynie 

865 

602 

*■8  Urquhart 

1 1 10 

1050 

28.934 

26,080 

26,080 

Decreafe,^ 

2854 

ELI,  high  prieft  of  the  Ifraelites,  and  judge  over 
them  for  forty  years,  was  defcended  from  Ithamar,  a 
junior  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Aaron,  and  feemstoliave 
blended  the  prieftly  with  the  judicial  character  in  the 
year  1156  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chriftian 
sera.  It  appears  that  the  Jews  were  in  a  ftate  of  fub- 
jeflion  or  vaffalage  to  the  Philiftines  during  the  greater 
part  of  Elirs  adminiftration,  and,  wThat  may  at  firft  ap¬ 
pear  lingular,  he  contributed  to  the  degeneracy  of  his 
countrymen,  although  his  owrn  piety  and  goodnefs  were 
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unquettionably  great.  He  did  not  exert  his  magittenal 
authority  in  the  exemplary  puniihment  of  vice,  and 
even  permitted  his  own  fons  with  impunity  to  perue-  ^ 
trate  the  mott  atrocious  atts  of  impiety  and  debauchery. 
This  wTant  of  firmnefs,  to  give  it  no  worfe  a  name,  was 
very  reprehenfible  in  one  who  filled  fuch  an  important 
office,  and  peculiarly  fo  in  a  man  w7ho  was  himfelf  a 
faint. 

The  celebrated  Snmfon  made  his  appearance  during 
the  adminiftration  of  Eli,  taking  part  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  public  affairs  for  about  twenty  years,  by  whofe 
aftonifhing  deeds  the  independant  fpirit  of  that  people 
was  in  fome  meafure  revived.  Ihe  circumftances  at¬ 
tending  the  death  of  Samfon,  which  prove  fo  calami¬ 
tous  to° the  nobility  of  the  Philiftines,  might  have  in¬ 
duced  the  Jew’s  to  throw  off  the  yoke  }  but  they  did 
not  poffefs  a  fufficient  degree  of  virtue  and  public  lpirit 
for  fuch  an  exertion.  Eli  at  this  period  was  very  far 
advanced  in  years,  and,  if  poftible,  ftill  more  negligent 
in  the  difeharge  of  his  duty  as  a  chief  magiftrate,  al¬ 
lowing  his  two  fons,  Hophni  and  Phineas,  to  proceed 
to  the  moft  extravagant  height  of  impiety  and  debauch¬ 
ery,  whofe  example  had  -a  moft  powerful  influence  on 
the  manners  of  the  people.  He  was  far  from  being  un¬ 
acquainted  witn  their  conduct,  but  he  reproved  them 
with  fuch  gentlenefs  as  was  highly  reprehenfible,  and 
but  ill  calculated  to  produce  any  change  on  the  beha- 
vioar  of  his  fons. 

The  deity  was  fo  juftly  offended  with  this  deportment 
of  Eli,  that  a  facred  feer  was  commiflioned  to  upbraid 
him  for  his  ingratitude  and  want  of  refolution.  Young 
Samuel  likewife  was  favoured  with  a  vifion  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  ruin  of  Eli’s  family,  which  he  related  to  the 
otherwife  venerable  old  man,  on  being  folemnly  ad-, 
jured  not  to  conceal  a  Angle  circumftance.  When 
Eli  heard  the  declaration  of  the  young  prophet,  being 
fully  convinced  that  his  condu6l  had  been  highly  re¬ 
prehenfible,  he  exclaimed,  u  It  is  the  Lord  ;  let  him 
do  what  feemeth  him  good.”  Soon  after  this  the  If¬ 
raelites  fuftained  a  confiderable  lofs  in  attempting  to 
procure  their  emancipation,  carrying  the  ark  of  God 
into  their  camp  to  animate  the  people,  and  intimidate 
their  enemies }  but  the  ark  was  captured  by  the  Philif¬ 
tines,  and  Hophni  and  Phineas  were  {lain.  This  in^ 
telligence  having  been  brought  to  Eli,  he  no  fooner 
heard  that  the  ark  of  God  was  taken,  than  he  fell  back¬ 
wards  from  his  feat,  broke  his  neck,  and  died  in  the 
98th  year  of  his  age. 

ELIAS,  the  prophet,  memorable  for  having  efcaped 
the  common  cataftrophe  of  mankind  \  being  taken  up 
alive  into  heaven,  in  a  fiery  chariot,  about  895  E.  C- 
See  the  Bible . 

ELIJAH,  who  is  fometimes  denominated  Elias,  was 
one  of  the  moft  diftinguiftied  of  the  Jewiftj  prophets^, 
and  furnamed  the  Tijhbite,  probably  from  the  diftrift 
in  which  he  was  born.  He  began  his  prophetic  office 
about  920  years  before  Chrift,  in  the  reign  of  wicked 
Ahab,  by  whom  the  Sidonian  idolatry  was  introduced' 
&mong  the  Ifraelites.  The  prophet  was  commiflioned 
to  appear  before  this  impious  prince,  and  threaten  the* 
country  with  a  long  drought  as  a  puniihment  for  his 
crimes.  The  indignation  of  Ahab  was  fo  great  againft: 
the  prophet  for  this  prediftion,  that  he  refolved  to 
punifti  him  in  a  fignal  .manner }  but  Elijah  withdrew7  to 
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ijah.  a  fecret  place  from  his  fury,  at  the  divine  command, 
where  he  was  fuilained  in  a  miraculous  manner.  He 
was  afterwards  ordered  to  go  to  Sarepta,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Sidon,  where  a  miraculous  interpofition  of  hea¬ 
ven,  in  the  houfe  of  an  indigent  widow,  fuflained  him 
for  fome  time,  whofe  fon  the  prophet  reflored  to 
life. 

When  the  three  years  of  famine,  occafioned  by  the 
drought,  were  expired,  the  prophet  was  ordered  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  king,  and  exhort  him  to  that  genuine 
repentance  which  an  interpofition  of  the  deity  fo  very 
remarkable  unqueftionably  demanded.  He  had  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Obadiah,  the  governor  of  the  king’s  houfe, 
who  was  a  religious  man,  and  had  frequently  fcreened 
many  from  the  vengeance  of  Jezebel  the  queen,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life.  Fired  with  undaunted  forti¬ 
tude,  the  prophet  faid  to  Obadiah,  “  Go,  tell  thy  lord, 
behold  Elijah  is  here.”  The  good  man’s  regard  for 
the  prophet  was  fo  great,  that  he  was  afraid  to  deliver 
this  melfage,  fmce  he  knew  that  Ahab  had  ufcd  every 
effort  to  difcover  the  prophet’s  retreat.  The  king  was 
informed  of  his  coming  ;  and  the  firlt  interview  was  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  inve&ives  on  the  part  of  the  intrepid  pro¬ 
phet  and  the  proud  fovereign,  the  former  giving  a  pro- 
mife  of  rain  on  the  following  terms.  The  priefts  of 
the  Sidonian  gods,  and  an  affembly  of  the  people  of  If- 
rael,  were  to  meet  on  Mount  Carmel,  where  the  prophet 
Elijah  intended  to  give  an  inconteflable  proof  of  the  al¬ 
mighty  power  of  the  God  of  Ifrael,  and  the  total  in- 
fignificance  of  the  Sidonian  divinities.  For  a  detailed 
account  of  this  memorable  experiment,  we  mull  refer 
our  readers  to  the  book  of  Kings,  as  an  abridgement  of 
fuch  a  beautiful  narration  would  do  it  manifeft  injury. 
It  produced  the  fulled:  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
Ifraelites,  that  Jehovah  al  ne  was  entitled  to  adoration; 
and  the  priefts  of  Baal  were  mftantaneoufly  put  to 
death,  as  the  mod  abominable  perverters  of  the  divine 
law. 

This  was  followed  by  abundance  of  rain,  in  anfwer 
to  the  devout  prayers  of  the  prophet ;  but  his  glorious 
triumph  over  idolatry  fo  exafperated  Jezebel,  that  fhe 
refolved  to  murder  the  prophet,  to  avoid  whofe  rage  he 
fied  into  the  wildernefs,  till  the  deity  again  employed 
him  in  the  honourable,  but  often  hazardous,  duties  of  a 
prophet.  He  afterwards  foretold  that  Hazael  fhould 
be  king  of  Syria,  Jehu  king  over  Ifrael  ;  and  he  ap¬ 
pointed  Elifha  the  fon  of  Shaphat  to  be  his  own  fuccef- 
for.  Fie  denounced  dreadful  judgements  againd  Ahab 
and  his  wicked  queen  Jezebel ;  but  thofe  which  refpeCl- 
ed  the  king  were  not  executed  during  his  life,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  genuine  repentance  which  he  difcovered. 
The  fucceffor  of  Ahab  having  been  confined  to  bed  in 
confequence  of  an  accident,  the  god  of  Ekron  was  con¬ 
futed  relative  to  his  recovery,  which  induced  the  pro¬ 
phet  to  declare  that  he  fhould  affuredly  die.  The  king 
being  informed  that  it  was  Elijah  who  dared  to  fend 
fuch  a  meffage,  he  difpatched  a  captain  and  50  men 
to  force  him  into  the  royal  prefence  ;  but  they  were 
dedroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  a  fecond  company 
fliared  the  fame  fate.  A  third  company  confeffed  the 
vifible  interference  of  heaven  in  the  prophet’s  behalf, 
and  the  captain  throwing  himfelf  on  the  mercy  of  Eli¬ 
jah,  went  with  him  to  the  king.  In  the  royal  prefence 
he  undauntedly  repeated  the  fame  denunciation  againft 
the  idolatrous  monarch,  which  was  very  foon  accom- 
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plifhed  ;  and  not  long  after  this  the  holy  prophet,  at  Eliquation 
the  divine  command,  divided  afunder  the  waves  of  Jor-  11. 
dan,  dropped  his  prophetic  mantle  to  the  aftonifhed  £;IS'  . 

Elifha,  took  the  flaming  chariot  commifTioned  for  his-  ' 
reception,  and  rode  in  majefty  to  heaven. 

EL  I QU  AT  I  ON,  in  Chemijlry ,  an  operation  by 
which  a  more  fufible  fubftance  is  feparated  from  one- 
that  is  lefs  fo,  by  means  of  a  heat  fufficiently  intenfe  to 
melt  the  former,  but  not  the  latter.  Thus  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  lead  may  be  feparated  by  a  heat  capable  of 
melting  the  latter,  but  not  the  former. 

ELIS.  See  Elea. 

Elis,  in  AncieJit  Geography ,  the  capital  of  the  dip 
tri6l  of  that  name  in  Peloponnefus,  fituated  on  the  Pe- 
neus,  which  ran  through  it.  It  was  the  country  of 
Phasdo  the  philofopher,  fcholar  of  Socrates,  and  friend 
of  Plato  ;  who  infcribes  with  his  name  the  dialogue  on 
the  immortality  of  the  foul.  Pyrrho  alfo  was  of  this 
city,  at  the  head  of  the  fe&  called  after  him.  Pyr- 
rhonifts . 

The  city  of  Elis  owed  its  origin  to  an  union  of  fmall 
towns  after  the  Perfian  war.  It  wras  not  encompaffed 
immediately  with  a  wall ;  for  it  had  the  care  of  the 
temple  at  Olympia,  and  its  territory  was  folemnly  con- 
fecrated  to  Jupiter.  To  invade  or  not  protect  it  was 
deemed  impiety  ;  and  armies,  if  marching  through, 
delivered  up  their  weapons,  which,  on  their  quitting  it, 
were  reflored.  Amid  warring  flates  the  city  enjoyed 
repofe,  was  reforted  to  by  Grangers,  and  flouriflied. 

The  region  round  about  it  was  called  cede  or  hollow ,  from 
the  inequalities.  The  country  wTas  reckoned  fertile, 
and  particularly  fit  for  the  railing  of  flax.  This,  which 
grew  nowhere  elfe  in  Greece,  equalled  the  produce  of 
Judgea  in  finenefs,  but  was  not  fo  yellow.  Elis  was  a 
fchool,  as  it  were,  for  Olympia,  which  was  diflant  37 
miles.  The  athletic  exercifes  were  performed  there 
before  the  more  folemn  trial,  in  a  gymnafium,  by 
which  the  Peneus  ran.  The  hellanodics  or  prmfe&s  of 
the  games  paired  the  rival  combatants  by  lot,  in  an  a« 
rea  called  Plethrium  or  The  Acre.  Within  the  wall  grew 
lofty  plane-trees ;  and  in  the  court,  which  was  called 
the  Xyjlus ,  were  feparate  courfes  made  for  the  foot¬ 
races.  A  final ler  court  was  called  the  'uach'angle .  The 
pr adepts,  when  chofen,  refided  for  ten  months  in  a 
building  ere&ed  for  their  ufe,  to  be  inftru&ed  in  the 
duties  of  their  office.  They  attended  before  funrife 
to  prefide  at  the  races ;  and  again  at  noon,  the  time 
appointed  for  the  pentathlum  or  five  fports.  The  horfes 
were  trained  in  the  agora  Or  market-place,  which  was 
called  the  Hippodrome.  In, the  gymnafium  were  altars 
and  a  cenotaph  of  Achilles.  The  women,  befides  other 
rites,  beat  their  bofoms  in  honour  of  this  hero,  on  a 
fixed  day  toward  funfet.  There  alfo  was  the  town- 
hall,  in  which  extemporary  harangues  were  fpoken  and 
compofitions  recited.  It  was  hung  round  with  buck¬ 
lers  for  ornaments.  A  way  led  from  it  to  the  baths 
through  the  Street  of  Silence  ;  and  another  to  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  which  was  planned  with  flreets  between  por¬ 
ticoes  of  the  Doric  order  adorned  with  altars  and  images. 

Among  the  temples,  one  had  a  circular  periltyle  or^co- 
lonnade ;  but  the  image  had  been  removed  and  the  roof 
was  fallen  in  the  time  of  Paufanias.  The  theatre  was 
ancient,  as  was  alfo  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  one  of  the 
deities  principally  adored  at  Elis.  Minerva  had  a  temple 
in  the  citadel,  with  an  image  of  ivoiy  and  gold,  made 
C  2  (it 
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riwha  (it  was  faid)  by  Phidias.  At  the  gate  leading  to  Olym- 

II  pia  was  the  monument  of  a  perfon,  who  was  buried,  as 

Elizabeth.  an.  oracie  had  commanded,  neither  within  nor  without 
’  *  the  city.  The  ftruftures  of  Elis,  Dr  Chandler  ob- 

lerves  feem  to  have  been  railed  wltb  materials  far  lels 
elegant  and  durable  than  the  produce,  of  the  Ionian  and 
Attic  quarries.  The  ruins  are  of  brick,  and  not  con- 
fiderable,  confiding  of  pieces  of  ordinary  wall,  and  an 
oft  agon  building  with  niches,  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  was 
the  temple  with  a  circular  periftyle.  Thefe  Hand  de- 
'  tached  from  each-  other,  ranging  in  a  vale  fouthward 
from  the  wide  bed  of  the  river  Peneus  •,  which,  by  the 
margin,  has  feveral  large  ftones,  perhaps  relicks  of  the 
gymnalium.  The  citadel  was  on  a  hill,  which  has  on 
the  top  fome  remnants  of  a  wall. 

ELISHA  the  prophet,  famous  for  the  miracles  he 
performed,  died  about  830  B.  C.  See  the  Bible. 

ELISION,  in  Grammar,  the  cutting  off  or  fup- 
prelfmg  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  word,  for  the.  fake 
of  found  or  meafure,  the  next  word  beginning  with  a 

vowel.  . 

Elifions  are  pretty  frequently  met  with  m  Englilh 
poetry,  but  more  frequently  in  the  Latin,  French, 
They  chiefly  confift  in  fuppreflions  of  the  a ,  e, 
and  /,  though  an  elifton  fupprelfes  any  of  the  other 
vowels. 

ELIXATION,  in  Pharmacy,  the  extrading  the 
virtues  of  ingredients  by  boiling  or  Hewing.  . 

ELIXIR,  in  Medicine ,  a  compound  tinaure  ex- 
traaed  from  many  efficacious  ingredients.  Hence  the 
difference  between  a  tinaure  and  an  elixir  feems  to  be 
this,  that  a  tinaure  is  drawn  from  one  ingredient, 
fometimes  with  an  addition  of  another  to  open  it  and 
to  difpofe  it  to  yield  to  the  menftruum.*,  whereas  an 
elixir  is  a  tinaure  extraaed  from  feveral  ingredients  at 
the  fame  time. 

ELIZABETH,  queen  of  England,  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn,  was  born  at  Green¬ 
wich,  September  7.  1  $53-  According. to  the  humour 
of  the  times,  (lie  was  early  inftrufted  in  the  learned 
languages,  firft  by  Grindal,  who  died  when  fhe  was 
about  17?  and  afterwards  by  the  celebrated  Roger  A.- 
fcham.  She  acquired  likewife  confiderable  knowledge  of 
the  Italian,  Spanifh,  and  French  languages.  Dr  Grin¬ 
dal  was  alfo  her  preceptor  in  divinity,  which  fhe  is  faid 
to  have  ftudied  with  uncommon  application  and  indu¬ 
stry.  That  Elizabeth  became  a  Proteftant,  and  her 
fitter  Mary  a  Papift,'  was  the  effeft  of  that  caufe  which 
determines  the  religion  of  all  mankind  j  namely,  the 
opinion  of  thofe  by  whom  they  were  educated  :  and 
this  difference  of  opinion,  in  their  tutors,  is  not  at  all 
furprifing,  when  we  recollea,.  that  their  father  Harry 
was  of  both  religions,  or  of  neither. 

But  the  fludies  of  Elizabeth  were  not  confined 
merely  to  languages  and  theology  :  fhe  was  alfo  in¬ 
ftruaed  in  the  political  hiftory  of  the  ancients  *,  and 
was  fo  well  fkilled  in  mufic,  as  to  fing  and  play  44  art¬ 
fully  and  fweetly.” 

After  the  fhort  reign  of  her  brother  Edward,  our 
heroine  being  then  about  20  years  of  age,  fire¬ 
brand  After  acceding  to  the  crown,  Elizabeth  experien¬ 
ced  a  confiderable  degree  of  perfection,  fo  as  to  be 
not  a  little  apprehenftve  of  a  violent  death.  She  was 
accufed  of  nobody  knows  what  \  imprifoned  ;  and,  we 
are  told,  inhumanly  treated.  At  laft,  by  the  interccf- 
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fion  of  King  Philip  of  Spain,  (he  was  fet  at  liberty  ;  El!zab<*E 
which  flie  continued  to  enjoy,  till,  on  the  death  of  her  ^  v  * 
pious  lifter,  fhe,  on  the  17th  of  November  I55^> 
cended  the  throne  of  England.  Her  political  hiftory  - 
as  a  queen,  is  univerfally  known  and  admired  *  :  but  *  See  (Hi¬ 
ller  attention  to  the  government  of  her  kingdom  did 
not  totally  fufpend  her  purfuit  of  learning.  Afcham,  * 
in  his  Schoolmafier ,  tells  us,  that,  about  the  year  1563, 
five  years  after  her  acceflion,  fhe  being  then  at  Wind- 
for,  befides  her  perfe£l  readinefs  in  Latin,  Italian, 

French,  and  Spanifh,  file  read  more  Greek  in  one  day 
than  fome  prebendaries  of  that  church  did  read  Latin 
in  a  whole  week,  (p.  21.) — She  employed  Sir  John 
Fortefcue  to  read  to  her  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Po¬ 
lybius,  Euripides,  AlXchines,  and  Sophocles..  [Ballard, 
p.  219.)-— That  the  Latin  language  was  familiar  to  her, 
is  evident  from  her  fpeech  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
when  fhe  was  near  fixty  ;  alfo  from  her  fpirited  anfwer 
to  the  Polifh  ambaffador  in  the  year  1598.  And  that  flie 
was  alfo  fkilled  in  the  art  of  poetry,  appears  not  only 
from  the  feveral  fcraps  which  have  been  preferved,  .but 
likewife  from  the  teftimony  of  a  contemporary  writer, 
Puttenham,  in  his  Art  of  Engl.  Poetry  (a  very  fcarce 
book.)  Thefe  are  his  words  : — 44  But,  laft  in  recital, 

44  and  firft  in  degree,  is  the  queen,  whofe  learned,  de- 
44  licate,  noble  mufe,  eafily  furmounteth  all  the  reft, 

44  for  fenfe,  fweetnefs,  or  fubtility,  be  it  in  ode,  elegy, 

44  epigram,  or  any  other  kind  of  poem,”  &-c.  In  this 
author  are  to  be  found  only  a  fpecimen  of  16  verfes  of 
her  Englifh  poetry.  44  But,”  fays  Mr  Walpole,  44  a 
44  greater  inftance  of  her  genius,  and  that  too  in  La- 
44  tin,  was  her  extempore  reply  to  an  infolent  prohibi- 
44  tion  delivered  to  her  from  Philip  II.  by  his  ambaffa- 
44  dor,  in  this  tetraftic. 

Te  veto  ne  pergas  bello  defendere  Belgas  : 

Quee  Dracus  eripuit,  nunc  reftituantur  oportet  ; 

Quas  pater  evertit,  jubeo  te  condere  cellas  : 

Religio  papse  fac  reftituatur  ad  unguem. 

44  She  inftantly  anfwered  him,  with  as  much  fpirit 
as  fhe  ufed  to  return  his  invaftons  } 

Ad  Grsecas,  bone  rex,  fient  mandata  kalendas.” 

Being  earneftly  preffed  by  a  Romifh  prieft,  during 
his  perfecution,  to  declare  her  opinion  concerning  the 
real  prefence  of  Chrift’s  body  in  the  wafer,  flie  an¬ 
fwered, 

Chrift  was  the  word  that  fpake  it ; 

He  took  the  bread,  and  brake  it : 

And  what  that  word  did  make  it, 

That  I  believe,  and  take  it.  Fuller's  Holy  State . 

She  gave  the  chara&ers  of  four  knights  of  Notting- 
hamfhire  in  the  following  diftich  : 

Gervafe  the  gentle,  Stanhope  the  flout, 

Markham  the  lion,  and  Sutton  the  lout.  Walp.  Cat . 

Coming  into  a  grammar*  fchool,  flie  chara£lerized 
three  claffic  authors  in  his  hexameter  . 

Perfius  a  crab-ftaff  5  bawdy  Martial  j  Ovid  a  fine  wag. 

Full.  Worth.  ofWarw.  120. 

Sir 
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Elizabeth.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  having  wrote  on  a  window, 

Fain  would  I  climb,  yet  fear  I  to  fall  \ 

She  immediately  wrote  under  it, 

If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  climb  not  at  all. 

Worth .  of  DevoJifh.  261. 

Doubt lefs,  fhe  was  a  woman  of  lingular  capacity 
and  extraordiary  acquirements  :  and,  if  we  could  for¬ 
get  the  ftory  of  the  Scottifh  Mary,  and  of  her  favour¬ 
ite  Effex,  together  with  the  burning  of  a  few  Anabap- 
tifts  $  in  lliort,  could  we  forbear  to  contemplate  her 
charadler  through  the  medium  of  religion  and  morali¬ 
ty,  we  might  pronounce  her  the  moll  illuftrious  of  il¬ 
luftrious  women.  See  further  the  articles  England, 
Mary,  and  Scotland.  She  died  in  her  palace  at 
Richmond,  the  24th  of  March  1602,  aged  70,  having 
reigned  44  years  \  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of 
Henry  VII.  in  Weftminfter  Abbey.  Her  fuccelfor 
James  erected  a  magnificent  monument  to  her  memory. 
— She  wrote,  I.  The  Mirror,  or  Glafs  of  the  Sinful 
Soul.  This  was  tranllated  out  of  French  verfe  into 
Englifh  profe,  when  fhe  was  eleven  years  old.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Queen  Catharine  Parr.  Probably  it  was 
never  printed  \  but  the  dedication  and  preface  are  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Sylloge  epiflolarum ,  in  Hearne’s  edition  of 
Livii  Foro-JulienJts ,  p.  161.  2.  Prayers  and  Medi¬ 

tations,  &c.  Dedicated  to  her  father,  dated  at  Hat¬ 
field,  1545.  Manufcript,  in  the  royal  library.  3.  A 
Dialogue  out  of  Xenophon,  in  Greek,  between  Hiero 
a  King,  yet  fome  time  a  private  perfon,  and  Simonides 
a  Poet,  as  touching  the  life  of  the  Prince  and  Private 
Man.  Firft  printed,  from  a  manufcript  in  her  maje- 
lly’s  own  hand-writing,  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
for  1743.  4.  Two  Orations  of  Ifocrates,  tranllated 

into  Latin.  5.  Latin  Oration  at  Cambridge.  Prefer- 
ved  in  the  king’s  library  :  alfo  in  Hollinlhed’s  Chron. 
p.  1206;  and  in  Fuller’s  Hilt,  of  Cambr.  p.  138. 

6.  Latin  Oration  at  Oxford.  See  Wood’s  Hilt,  and 
Antiq.  of  Oxf.  lib.  i.  p.  289.  alfo  in  Dr  Jebb’s  Append. 
t;o  his  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  7.  A  comment 
on  Plato.  8.  Boethius  de  confolatione  philofophice,  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifh  anno  1 593 .  9.  Sallujl  de  hello  Ju- 

gurthino ,  tranllated  into  Englifh  anno  1590.  10.  A 

play  of  Euripides,  tranllated  into  Latin,  (Cat.  of  Royal 
Auth.).  1 1.  A  Prayer  for  the  ufe  of  her  fleet  in  the 
great  expedition  in  1596.  1  2.  Part  of  Horace’s  Art 

of  Poetry,  tranllated  into  Englilh  anno  1598.  13.  Plu¬ 
tarch  de  curiofitate ,  tranllated  into  Englifh.  14.  Letters 
on  various  occafions  to  different  perfons  :  feveral  fpeeches 
to  her  parliament  \  and  a  number  of  other  pieces. 
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Elizabeth  Petrowna,  (daughter  of  Peter  the  Elizabeth 
Great),  the  laft  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  diftinguifhed  her- 
felf  by  her  lignal  clemency.  She  made  a  vow,  that  no  v 
perfon  fhould  be  put  to  death  in  her  reign,  and  lire 
ftri&ly  obferved  it.  The  example  was  followed,  and 
confirmed  by  law,  under  the  augult  fovereign  of  Ruflia, 
Catharine  II.  Elizabeth  died  in  1762,  in  the  21ft 
year- of  her  reign  and  5  2d  of  her  age. 

ELK,  in  Zoloogy .  See  Cervus,  Mammalia  Index . 

ELL,  (ulnaf)  a  meafure,  which  obtains,  under  dif¬ 
ferent  denominations,  in  moll  countries,  whereby  cloths, 
fluffs,  linens,  filks,  8cc.  are  ufually  meafured ;  aniwer- 
ing  nearly  to  the  yard  of  England,  the  canna  of  Italy, 
the  vara  of  Spain,  the  palm  of  Sicily,  &c. 

Servius  will  have  the  ell  to  be  the  fpace  contained 
between  the  two  hands  when  ftretched  forth  \  but  Sue¬ 
tonius  makes  it  only  the  cubit. 

The  ells  moll  frequently  ufed  with  us  are  the  Englifh 
and  Flemilh  ;  the  former  containing  three  feet  nine 
inches,  or  one  yard  and  a  quarter  }  the  latter  only 
27  inches,  or  three  quarters  of  a  yard  y  fo  that  the 
ell  Englilh  is  to  the  Flemilh  ell  as  five  to  three.  In 
Scotland,  the  ell  contains  37rV  Englilh  inches. 

M.  Ricard,  in  his  Treatile  of  Commerce,  reduces  the 
ells  thus  :  100  ells  of  Amfterdam  are  equal  to  98^  of 
Brabant,  Antwerp,  and  Bruflels  ;  to  584  of  England 
and  France  ;  to  1  20  of  Hamburgh,  Francfort,  Leipfic* 
and  Cologne  j  125  of  B  re  flaw  j  HO  of  Bergen  and 
Drontheim  ,  and  1 1 7  of  Stockholm. 

ELLIOT,  the  Right  Honourable  George  Anguf- 
tus,  Lord  Heathfield,  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Baronet,  of  Stobbs  (a)  in  Roxburgh- 
Ihire  ;  and  was  born  about  the  year  1718.  He  recei 
ved  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  education  under  a  private 
tutor :  and  at  an  early  time  of  life  was  fent  to  the 
univerfity  of  Leyden,  where  he  made  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  claflical  learning,  and  fpoke  with  fluency  and 
elegance  the  German  and  French  languages.  Being 
deligned  for  a  military  life,  he  was  fent  from  thence  to 
the  celebrated  Ecole  Roy  ale  du  Genie  Mihtatre ,  conduc¬ 
ted  by  the  great  Vauban,  at  La  Fere  in  Picardy  \  where 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  what  he  fo  confpicuoully  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  defence  of  Gibraltar.  He  completed 
his  military  courfe  on  the  continent  by  a  tour,  for  the 
purpofe  of  feeing  in  practice  what  he  had  ftudied  in 
theory.  Prulfia  was  the  model  for  difeipline,  and  he 
continued  fome  time  as  a  volunteer  in  that  fervice. 

Mr  Elliot  returned  in  the  1 7th  year  of  his  age  to 
his  native  country,  Scotland  \  and  was  the  fame  year, 

1735,  introduced  by  his  father  Sir  Gilbert  to  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Peers  of  the  23  d  regiment  of  foot,  then 
lying  at  Edinburgh,  as  a  youth  anxious  to  bear  arms 

for 


(a)  The  ancient  and  honourable  family  of  Elliot  of  Stobbs,  as  well  as  the  collateral  branch  of  Elliot  of  Mlnto 
in  the  fame  county,  and  of  Elliot  of  Port- Elliot  in  Cornwall,  are  originally  from  Normandy.  Their  an- 
ceftor,  Mr  Aliott,  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  held  a  diftinguifhed  rank  in  his  army.  There 
is  a  traditionary  anecdote  in  the  family  relating  to  an  honourable  diftin&ion  in  their  coat,  which,  as  it  corre- 
fponds  with  hiftory,  bears  the  probability  of  truth.  When  William  fet  foot  on  Englifh  land,  he  flipped  and 
fell  on  the  earth.  He  fprung  up,  and  exclaimed  that  it  was  a  happy  omen — he  had  embraced  the  country  of 
which  he  was  to  become  the  lord.  Upon  this  Aliott  drew  his  fword,  and  fwore  by  the  honour  of  a  foldier, 
that  he  would  maintain,  at  the  hazard  of  his  blood,  the  right  of  his  lord  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  earth  which 
he  had  embraced.  On  the  event  of  the  conqueft,  King  William  added  to  the  arms  of  Aliott,  which  was  a  baton 
or ,  on  a  field  azure ,  an  arm  and  fword  as  a  ertfl,  with  the  motto,  Per  faxa^per  ignes^fortiter  et  refit . 
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Elliot,  for  disking  and  country.  He  was  accordingly  entered 
J  as  a  volunteer  in  that  regiment,  where  he  continued  for 
a  year  or  more.  From  the  '23d  regiment  he  went  into 
the  engineer  corps  at  Woolwich,  and  made  great  pro- 
grefs  in  that  itudy,  until  his  uncle  Colonel  Elliot* 
brought  him  in  his  adjutant  of  the  fecond  troop  of 
horfe  grenadiers.  With  thefe  troops  he  went  upon 
fervice  to  Germany,  and  was  with  them  in  a  variety  of 
actions.  At  the  battle  of  Dettingen  he  was  wounded. 

In  this  regiment  he  bought  the  rank  of  captain  and 
major,  and  aftenvards  purchafed  the  lieutenant-colonel¬ 
cy  from  Colonel  Brewerton,  who  fucceedcd  to  his 
uncle.  On  arriving  at  this  rank,  he  refigned  his  com- 
raiflion  as  an  engineer,  which  he  had  enjoyed  along 
with  his  other  rank,  and  in  which  fervice  he  had  been 
actively  employed  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  his 
country.  He  received  the  inflru&ions  of  the  famous 
engineer  Bellidor,  and  made  himfclf  completely  mailer 
of  the  feience  of  gunnery.  Had  he  not  fo  difintereft- 
edly  religned  his  rank  in  the  engineer  department,  he 
would  long  before  his  death,  by  regular  progreflion, 
have  been  at  the  head  of  that  corps.  Soon  after  this 
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he  was  appointed  aid-de  camp  to  George  II.  and  was 
diltinguilhed  for  his  military  Ikill  and  difeipline.  In 
the  year  17 59,  he  quitted  the  fecond  troop  of  horfe 
grenadier  guards,  being  felecled  to  raife,  form,  and 
difeipline,  the  firfl  regiment  of  light  horfe,  called  af¬ 
ter  him  Elliot's.  As  foon  as  they  were  railed  and 
formed,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ca¬ 
valry  in  the  expedition  on  the  ccalts  of  France,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  After  this  he  palled 
into  Germany,  where  he  was  employed  on  the  half, 
and  greatly  diltinguilhed  himfelf  in  a  variety  of  move¬ 
ments  ;  where  his  regiment  difplayed  a  flri£trefs  of  dif¬ 
eipline,  an  activity  and  enterprife,  which  gained  them 
iignal  honour  :  and  indeed  they  have  been  the  pattern 
regiment,  both  in  regard  to  difeipline  and  appointment, 
to  the  many  light  dragoon  troops  that  have  been  fince 
raifed  in  our  fervice.  From  Germany  he  was  recalled 
for  the  purpofe  of  being  employed  as  fecond  in  com¬ 
mand  in  the  memorable  expedition  again!!  the  Ha- 
vannah  ;  the  circumftances  of  which  conquefl  are  well 
known. 

On  the  peace,  his  gallant  regiment  was  reviewed  by 
the  king,  when  they  prefented  to  his  majefty  the  Aand- 
ards  which  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy.  Gratified 
with  their  fine  difeipline  and  high  character,  the  king 
alked  General  Elliot  what  mark  of  his  favour  he  could 
bellow  on  his  regiment  equal  to  their  merit  ?  He  an- 
fwered,  that  his  regiment  would  be  proud  if  his  majelty 
Ihould  think,  that,  by  their  fervices,  they  were  entitled 
to  the  diftindtion  of  Royals .  It  wTas  accordingly  made 
a  royal  regiment,  writh  this  flattering  title,  “  The  15th, 
or  King's  Royal  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons.’1  At 
the  fame  time  the  king  exprefied  a  defire  to  confer  fome 
honour  on  the  general  himfelf ;  but  the  latter  declared, 
that  the  honour  and  fatisfa&ion  of  his  majelty’s  ap¬ 
probation  of  his  fervices  was  his  belt  reward. 

During  the  peace  he  was  not  idle.  His  great  ta¬ 
lents  in  the  various  branches  of  the  military  art  gave 
him  ample  employment.  In  the  year  1775,  he  was 
appointed  to  fucceed  General  A’Court  as  comman¬ 
der  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland  ;  but  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  long  in  this  flation,  not  even  long  enough  to  un¬ 
pack  all  his  trunks  ;  for  finding  that  interferences  were 
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made  by  petty  authority  derogatory  of  his  oww,  he  re¬ 
filled  the  practice  with  becoming  fpirit ;  and  not  choof- 
ing  to  difturb  the  government  of  the  filter  kingdom 
on  a  matter  perfonal  to  himfelf,  he  folicited  to  be  re¬ 
called.  He  accordingly  was  fo,  and  appointed  to  the 
command  of  Gibraltar  in  a  fortunate  hour  for  the  fafety 
of  that  important  fortrefs.  The  fyltem  of  his  life,  as 
well  as  his  education,  peculiarly  qualified  him  for  this 
trull.  He  was  perhaps  the  moil  abltemious  man  of  the 
age;  neither  indulging  himfelf  in  animal  food  nor  wane. 
He  never  flept  more  than  four  hours  at  a  time ;  fo  that 
he  was  up  later  and  earlier  than  molt  other  men.  He  fo 
inured  himfelf  to  habits  of  hardinefs,  that  the  things 
which  are  difficult  and  painful  to  other  men,  were  to 
him  his  daily  pradtice,  and  rendered  pleafant  by  ufe. 
It  could  not  be  eafy  to  ftarve  fuch  a  man  into  a  fur- 
render,  nor  poflible  to  furprife  him.  The  example  of 
the  commander  in  chief  in  a  befieged  garrifon  had  a 
moll  perfuafive  efficacy  in  forming  the  manners  of  the 
foldiery.  Like  him  his  brave  followers  came  to  regu¬ 
late  their  lives  by  the  moll  Arid!  rules  of  difeipline  be¬ 
fore  there  arofe  a  neceffity  for  fo  doing  ;  and  fevere  ex- 
ercife,  with  Ihort  diet,  became  habitual  to  them  by  their 
own  choice.  The  military  fyltem  of  difeipline  which 
he  introduced,  and  the  preparations  which  he  made  for 
his  defence,  were  contrived  with  fo  much  judgment, 
and  executed  with  fo  much  addrefs,  that  he  was  able 
with  a  handful  of  men  to  preferve  his  poll  again!!  an 
attack,  the  conflancy  of  which,  even  without  the  vi¬ 
gour,  had  been  fufficient  to  exhaull  any  common  fet 
of  men.  Collected  within  himfelf,  he  in  no  inllance 
deltroyed,  by  premature  attacks,  the  labours  which 
would  coll  the  enemy  time,  patience,  and  expence  to 
complete  ;  he  deliberately  obferved  their  approaches, 
and  feized  on  the  proper  moment,  wfith  the  keeneft 
perfpedlion,  in  which  to  make  his  attack  with  fuc- 
cefs.  He  never  fpent  his  ammunition  in  ufelefs  pa¬ 
rade  or  in  unimportant  attacks.  He  never  relaxed 
from  his  difeipline  by  the  appearance  of  fecurity,  nor 
hazarded  the  lives  of  his  garrifon  by  wild  experiments. 
By  a  cool  and  temperate  demeanour,  he  maintained 
his  flation  for  three  years  of  conflant  inveflmenc,  in 
which  all  the  powers  of  Spain  were  employed.  All 
the  eyes  of  Europe  were  on  this  garrifon  ;  and  is 
conduct  has  juflly  exalted  him  to  the  moll  elevated  rank 
m  the  military  annals  of  the  day.  On  his  return  to 
England,  the  gratitude  of  the  Biitilh  fenate  was  as 
forward  as  the  public  voice  in  giving  him  that  diltin- 
guilhed  mark  his  merit  deferved.  Both  houfes  of  par¬ 
liament  voted  an  unanimous  addrefs  of  thanks  to  the 
general.  The  king  conferred  on  him  the  honou  of 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  with  a  penfion  during  his  own 
and  a  fecond  life  of  his  own  appointment ;  and  on 
June  14.  1787,  his  majelty  advanced  him  to  the  pcer-r 
age,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Heathfield,  Baron  Gibraltar , 
permitting  him  to  take,  in  addition  to  his  family  arms, 
the  arms  of,  the  fortrefs  he  had  fo  bravely  defended,  to 
perpetuate  to  futurity  his  noble  condudL 

His  lordlhip  died  on  the  6th  of  July  1790,  at  his 
chateau  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  of  a  fecond  llroke  of  the 
palfy,  after  having  for  fome  weeks  preceding  enjoy¬ 
ed  tolerable  good  health  and  an  unufual  flow  of  fpi- 
rits.  His  death  happened  two  days  before  he  was  to 
have  fet  out  for  Leghorn  in  his  way  to  Gibraltar  ;  of 
which  place  he  was  once  more  appointed  to  the  de¬ 
fence  e. 
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EWpoma-  fence,  in  the  view  of  an  approaching  war. —  He  mar- 
c  y  a  ried  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  of  Devon- 
ihire  5  and  had  by  her  (who  died  in  1769)  Francis- 
Auguftus,  now  Lord  Heaihfield,  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  6th  regiment  of  hotie. 

ELLI  POM ACROSTYLA,  an  old  term,  in  Natu¬ 
ral  Hijiory ,  from  the  Greek,  cAAisms  imperfeB ,  (.tccr.^og 
long,  and  ^A«?  a  ^column  ;  which  expreffes  an  imperfect 
cryilal  with  a  long  column,  one  end  of  the  column  be¬ 
ing  affixed  to  fome  folid  body,  and  compofed  of  thin 
and  flender  hexangular  columns,  terminated  by  hexan- 
gular  pyramids. 

ELLIPOPACHYSTYLA,  an  old  term,  in  Natu¬ 
ral  Hijiory ,  derived  from  the  Greek,  imperfeB , 

thick ,  and  a  column ,  and  exprefles  a  cryilal 

of  the  imperfect  kind  with  a  thick  column. 

ELLIPSIS,  in  Geometry ,  a  curve  line  returning 
into  itfelf,  and  produced  from  the  fedlion  of  a  cone  by 
a  plane  cutting  both  its  fides,  but  not  parallel  to  the 
bale.  See  Conic  SeSiions . 

Ellipsis,  in  Grammar ,  a  figure  of  fyntax,  where¬ 
in  one  or  more  words  are  not  expreffed  ;  and  from  this 
deficiency  it  has  got  the  name  ellipjis . 

ELLIPTIC,  or  Elliptical,  fomething  belong¬ 
ing  to  an  ellipfis. 

ELLI  SI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria  clafs  \  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  28  ch  order,  Luridee.  See  Botany  Index, 

ELLYS,  LU  Anthony,  who  was  born  in  1693, 
and  educated  at  Clarehall,  Cambridge,  after  riling 
through  many  inferior  degrees  of  dignity  in  the  church 
of  England,  was,  in  1752,  promoted  to  the  fee  of  St 
David’s.  He  died  at  Gloucefter  in  1761,  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  here  only  for  the  fake  of  his  works,  which  are 
lefs  known  than  they  fhould  in  the  prefent  time  of  no¬ 
vel  opinions.  They  are,  befldes  occafional  fermons, 

I.  A  Plea  for  the  Sacrameutal  Tell,  as  a  juft  fecurity 
to  the  Church  eftablifhed,  and  very  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State.  2.  Remarks  on  Hume’s  Eliay 
on  Miracles.  3.  Tra6ls  on  the  Liberty  fpiritual  and 
temporal  of  Proteftants  in  England,  addrelfed  to  J.  N. 
Efqj  at  Aix-la  Chapelle  ;  the  firft  part  of  which  was 
printed  in  1763,  the  fecond  in  1765.  In  thefe  tra&s, 
as  the  editors  of  them  truly  obferve,  he  “  difeovers  not 
only  fine  parts,  extenlive  knowledge,  and  found  judge¬ 
ment,  but  a  heart  overflowing  with  benevolence  and  can¬ 
dour,  and  a  moll  Chriftian  temper :  for  he  always  thought 
a  perfon,  though  on  the  right  fide  of  the  queltion,  with 
principles  of  perfecution,  to  be  a  worfe  man  than  he  that 
was  on  the  wrong.”  This  amiable  and  refpe&able  wri¬ 
ter  affords  in  his  own  condudl  a  proof  that  a  man  may 
be  fteadily  attached  to  a  party,  without  wifhing  to  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  rights  of  others. 

ELM.  See  Ulmus,  Botany  Index . 
ELMACINUS,  George,  author  of  a  Hijiory  of 
the  Saracens ,  was  born  in  Egypt  towards  the  middle  of 
the  13th  century.  His  hillory  comes  down  from  Ma¬ 
homet  to  the  year  of  the  Hegira  512,  anfwering  to 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1134;  in  which  he  fets  dowTn 
year  by  year,  in  a  very  concife  manner,  whatever  re¬ 
gards  the  Saracen  empire,  intermixed  with  fome  paf- 
fages  relating  to  the  eaftern  Chriftians.  His  abilities 
mull  have  been  confiderable  5  fince,  though  he  profef- 
fed  Chriftianity,  he  held  an  office  of  truft  near  the  per¬ 
sons  of  the  Mahometan  princes.  He  was  fon  to  Yafer 


A1  Amid,  fecretary  to  the  council  of  war  under  the  Elocution ' 
fultans  of  Egypt  for  45  years  *,  and  in  1238,  when  his  Ji 
father  died,  fucceeded  him  in  his  place.  His  hiftorv^  p  ^  °nV 
of  the  Saracens  was  tranftated  from  Arabic  into  Latin 
by  Erpinius  :  and  printed  in  thefe  two  languages  in 
folio,  at  Leyden,  in  1625.  Erpinius  died  before  the 
publication  5  but  Golius  took  care  of  it,  and  added  a 
preface.  It  was  dedicated  by  Erpinius’s  widow  to  Dr 
Andrews,  biftion  of  Winchefter. 

ELOCUTION.  See  Oratory,  Part  III. 

ELOGY,  a  praife  or  panegyric  bellowed  on  any 
perfon  or  thing,  in  confideration  of  its  merit.  The 
beauty  of  elogy  coni; ft s  in  an  expreflive  brevity.  Eu- 
logiums  fhould  not  have  fo  much  as  one  epithet,  pro¬ 
perly  lb  called,  nor  twro  words  fynonymous  :  they  Ihould 
Itridly  adhere  to  truth  :  for  extravagant  and  improbable 
elogics  rather  leffen  the  character  of  the  perfon  or  thing 
they  would  extol. 

EL  OH  I,  Eloi,  or  Elohim ,  in  fcrlpture,  one  of  the 
names  of  God.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  angels,, 
princes,  great  men,  judges,  and  even  falle  gods,  are 
fometimes  called  by  this  name.  The  fequel  of  the  dif- 
courfe  is  what  affiits  us  in  judging  rightly  concerning 
the  true  meaning  of  this  word.  It  i$  the  lame  as  Eloha, 

One  is  the  lingular,  the  other  the  plural.  Neverthe¬ 
less  Elohim  is  often  conllrued  in  the  lingular  number, 
particularly  when  the  true  God  is  fpoken  of :  but  when 
falfe  gods  are  fpoken  of,  it  is  conllrued  rather  in  the 
plural. 

ELOINED,  in  Law ,  lignifies  reftrained  or  hindered 
from  doing  fomething  :  thus  it  is  faid,  that  if  thofe 
within  age  be  eloined,  fo  that  they  cannot  fue  perfon- 
ally,  their  next  friend  Ihall  fue  for  them. 

ELONGATION,  in  Ajlronotny ,  the  digreflion  or 
recefs  of  a  planet  from  the  fun,  with  refpeft  to  an 
eye  placed  on  our  earth.  The  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
Ipeaking  of  Venus  or  Mercury,  the  arch  of  a  great 
circle  intercepted  between  either  of  thefe  planets  and 
the  fun  being  called  the  elongation  of  that  planet  from 
the  fun. 

Elongation,  in  Surgery ,  is  an  imperfe£l  luxation, 
occalioned  by  the  ftretching  or  lengthening  of  the  liga¬ 
ments  of  any  part.  / 

ELOPEMENT,  in  Law,  is  where  a  married  woman 
departs  from  her  hulband,  and  cohabits  with  an  adul¬ 
terer  ;  in  which  cafe  the  hulband  is  not  obliged  to  al¬ 
low/  her  any  alimony  out  of  her  eftate,  nor  is  he  charge¬ 
able  for  neceffaries  for  her  of  any  kind.  However,  the 
bare  advertiling  a  wife  in  the  gazette,  or  other  public 
paper,  is  not  a  legal  notice  to  perfons  in  general  not 
to  truft  her  \  though  a  perfonal  notice  given  by  the 
hulband  to  particular  perfons  is  faid  to  be  good. — An 
adlion  lies,  and  large  damages  may  be  recovered,  a- 
gamft  a  perfon  for  carrying  away  and  detaining  another 
man’s  wife.  m 

ELOQUENCE,  the  art  of  fpeaking  well,  fo  as  to 
affedl  and  perfuade.  See  Oratory. 

ELPHINSTON,  William,  a  Scotch  prelate  and 
ftatefman  of  confiderable  eminence,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
end  of  the  15th  and  commencement  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  was  born  at  Glafgow  in  the  year  1431.  At  the 
univerlity  of  this  city  he  received  his  education,  and  in 
the  learning  which  diflinguilhed  that  period  he  made 
extraordinary  proficiency.  His  ftudies  being  c'om- 
pleted,  he  went  over  to  France,  to  make  himfelf  mailer 
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'B'ipiiinfton  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris, 

11  where  he  afterwards  became  a  profeffor,  and  for  the 

E’iimburg.  p^ace  Qp  qx  years  acquired  confiderable  reputation  in  the 
difcharge  of  his  duty*  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he 
entered  into  holy  orders,  was  foon  appointed  bfticial  of 
Glafgow,  and  afterwards  of  St  Andrews.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member  of  the  king’s  council )  and  on  a  mii- 
underltanding  taking  place  between  James  III.  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  Louis  XI.  of  France,  his  powerful  mediation 
at  the  latter  court,  in  conjun&ion  with  the  bilhop  of 
Dunkeld  and  the  earl  of  Buchan,  effedled  an  amicable 
reconciliation.  As  Elphinfton  on  this  occalxon  difplay- 
ed  fuch  prudence  and  eloquence,  die  king  was  fo  grate¬ 
ful  for  his  meritorious  fervices,  that  he  rewarded  him 
with  the  fee  of  Rofs,  from  which  he  was  tranflated  to 
the  diocefe  of  Aberdeen  about  the.  year  1484,  and  alfo 
appointed  to  the  high  office  of  chancellor  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  which  he  managed  with  fo  much  moderation  and 
equity,  that  all  parties  efteemed  and  admired  him. 
When  the  civil  wars  broke  out  between  James  and  the 
difcontented  nobility,  Bifliop  Elphinfton  appears  to  have 
declined  all  interference  with  public  affairs  of  a  political 
nature,  and  confined  himfelf  to  the  difcharge  of  his 
minifterial  duties.  But  when  James  IV.  afcended  the 
throne,  his  abilities  as  a  ftateftnan  were  again  called 
forth,  and  he  was  chofen  ambaffador  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  marriage  alliance 
between  his  royal  mafter  and  the  emperor’s  daughter  j 
but  fhe  had  been  previoufly  prcmifed  to  another.  Yet 
the  bifliop’s  miffion  was  not  without  its  falutary  effe&s, 
as  he  wras  the  mean  of  terminating  an  enmity  which 
had  long  exifted  between  the  Dutch  and  Scots*  This 
he  conducted  in  fuch  a  mafterly  manner,  that  James 
never  undertook  any  thing  of  importance,  without  hrft 
procuring  the  famffion  of  his  approbation.  He  wTas 
equally  the  zealous  patron  of  learning  *,  and  it  is  general¬ 
ly  believed  that  the  eflablifhment  of  a  univerfity  at 
Aberdeen  was  entirely  owing  to  his  influence  with  the 
Pope,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  bull  for  that  purpofe  ) 
and  by  his  exertions  was  King’s  college  undertaken  and 
completed.  He  bequeathed,  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe, 
large  fums  of  money  for  its  fupport.  He  terminated  his 
mortal  career  in  1514,  about  83  years  of  age,  at  which 
advanced  period  his  conftitutional  vigour  was  very  little 
impaired,  and  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind  Were  in  full 
force  *,  but  the  ferious  Ioffes  at  the  memorable  battie  of 
Flowden  had  broken  his  heart.  He  wrote  a  hiftory  of 
*  his  native  country,  wThich  is  among  the  manuferipts  of 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  in  the  Bodleian  libtary  at  Ox¬ 
ford. 

EDSHEMIER,  Adam,  a  celebrated  painter,  born 
at  Francfort  on  the  Maine,  in  1574*  He  was  firfl  a 
difciple  of  Philip  Uffenbach,  a  German  -y  but  his  defire 
of  improvement  carrying  him  to  Rome,  he  foon  became 
a  ipoft  excellent  artift  in  landfcapes,  hiftory,  and  night- 
pieces,  with  fmall  figures.  His  wTorks  are  but  few  5 
and  the  great  pains  he  befloWed  in  finifhing  them  rai- 
fed  their  prices  fo  high,  that  they  are  hardly  anywhere 
to  be  found  but  in  the  cabinets  of  princes.  He  w7as 
of  a  melancholy  turn,  and  funk  under  the  embarafs- 
mentSi  of  his  circumftances  in  1610.  James  Erneft 
Thomas  of  Landau  wTas  his  difciple  and  imitated  his 
Ryle  fo  nicely,  that  their  performances  are  not  eaftly 
diftinguifhed. 

ELSIMBURG,  a  port  town  of  Sweden,  in  the 
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province  of  Gothland,  and  territory  of  Schonen',  feated  EHlnotf* 
on  the  fide  of  the  Sound,  over  againft  Elfmore.  It  was  ( 
formerly  a  fortrefs  belonging  to  the  Danes  }  but  all  the 
fortifications  were  demolifhed  in  1679,  anc^  ^ere 
only  one  tower  of  a  caftle  which  remains  undemolifhed. 

It  now7  belongs  to  Sweden.  E.  Long.  13.  20.  N.  Lat. 

56.  2. 

ELSINORE,  or  ElsiNOOR,  a  port  town  of  Den¬ 
mark,  fe2ted  on  the  Sound,  in  the  ifle  of  Zealand.  E. 

Long.  13.  23.  N.  Lat.  56.  o. — It  was  a  fmall  village, 
containing  ajfew  fiihermen’s  huts,  until  1445,  when  it 
was  made  a  Itaple  town  by  Eric  of  Pomerania  y  wno 
conferred  upon  the  new  fetters  confidcrable  immuni¬ 
ties,  and  built  a  caftle  for  their  defence.  From  that 
period  it  gradually  increafed  in  fize  and  wealth,  and 
is  now  the  moft  commercial  place  in  Denmark  next  to 
Copenhagen.  It  contains  about  5000  inhabitants,  a- 
mongft  whom  are  a  conffderable  number  of  foreign 
merchants,  and  the  confids  of  the  principal  nations 
trading  to  the  Baltic.  The  paffage  of  the .  Sound  is 
guarded  by  the  fortrefs  of  Cronborg,  which  is  lituated 
upon  the  edge  of  a  peninfular  promontory,  the  nearefl 
point  of  land  from  the  oppofite  coaft  of  Srveden.  It 
is  ftrongly  fortified  towards  the  ftiore  by  ditches,  ba- 
ftions,  and  regular  entrenchments-,  and  towards  the 
fea  by  feveral  batteries,  mounted  with  60  cannon,  the 
largeft  whereof  are  48  pounders.  Every  veffel,  as  it 
paiies,  lowers  her  top-fails,  and  pays  a  toll  at  Elfinore, 

It  is  generally  afferted,  that  this  fortrefs  guards  the 
Sound  ;  and  that  all  the  fhips  mult,  on  account  of  the 
fhoal  waters  and  currents,  fteer  fo  near  the  batteries 
as  to  be  expofed  to  their  fire  in  cafe  of  refufal.  This, 
however,  is  a  miftaken  notion.  On  account  indeed  of 
the  numerous  and  up  mike  currents  in  the  Sound,  the 
fafeft  paffage  lies  near  the  fortrefs  j  but  the  water  in 
any  part  is  of  fufiicient  depth  for  veffels  to  keep  at  a 
diftance  from  the  batteries,  and  the  largeft  iliips  can 
even  fail  elefe  to  the  coaft  of  Sweden*  The  conftant 
difcharge,  however,  of  the  toll,  is  not  fo  much  owing 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  fortrefs  as  to  a  compliance  with 
the  public  law  of  Europe.  Many  difputes  have  arifen 
concerning  the  right  by  which  the  crown  of  Denmark 
impofes  fuch  a  duty.  The  kings  of  Sweden,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  claiming  an  equal  title  to  the  free  paffage  of 
the  Strait,  were  for  lome  time  exempted  by  treaty 
from  paying  it  but  in  1720,  Frederic  I.  agreed  that 
all  Swedifti  veffels  ihould  for  the  future  be  fubjedt  to 
the  ufual  impofts.  All  veffels,  befide  a  fmall  duty,  are 
rated  at  1 J  per  cent,  of  their  cargoes,  except  the  Eng- 
liftt,  French,  Dutch,  and  Swedilh,  which  pay  only 
one  per  cent  j  and  in  return  the  crown  takes  the  charge 
of  conftrudliiig  light-houfes,  and  eredting  ilgnals  to 
mark  the  fhoals  and  rocks,  from  the  Categate  to  the 
entrance  into  the  Baltic.  The  tolls  of  the  Sound,  and 
©f  the  two  Belts,  fupply  an  annual  revenue  of  above 
ioo,oool. 

ELVAS,  a  large  town,  and  one  of  the  beft  and 
moft  important  in  Portugal,  feated  in  the  province  of 
Alentejo,  a  few  miles  from  the  frontiers  of  Eftrema- 
dura  in  Spain.  It  is  built  on  a  mountain,  and  is 
ftiongly  fortified  with  wTorks  of  free-ftone.  The  ftreets 
of  the  towrn  are  handfome,  and  the  houfes  neat }  and 
there  is  a  ciftern  fo  large,  that  it  will  hold  water 
enough  to  fupply  the  whole  town  fix  mouths.  The 
water  is  conveyed  to  it  by  a  magnificent  aquedudl, 
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Eluding  three  miles  in  length,  fuftained  in  fome  places  by  four 
II  Or  five  high  arches,  one  upon  another.  It  was  bom- 
barded  by  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  1706,  but 
without  effeft.  It  has  generally  a  garrifon  of  1000 
men.  The  king  founded  an  academy  here,  in  1733, 
for  young  gentlemen.  W.  Long.  7.  28.  N.  Lat. 
38.  39. 

ELUDING,  the  aft  of  evading  or  rendering  a 
thing  vain  and  of  no  effect  $  a  dexterous  getting  clear, 
or  efc aping  out  of  an  affair,  difficulty,  embarraffinent, 
or  the  like.  We  fay,  to  elude  a  propofition,  &c.  The 
defign  of  chicanery  is,  to  elude  the  force  of  the  laws  : 
This  do&or  has  not  refolved  the  difficulty,  but  eluded  it. 
Alexander,  fays  the  hiftorian,  in  cutting  the  Gordian 
knot,  either  eluded  the  oracle  or  fulfilled  it  :  Ille  nequic- 
qucmi  luBatus  cum  latentibus  nodis,  Nihil ,  inquit ,  interejl, 
quomodo  folvatur  ;  gladioque  ruptis  omnibus  lor  is,  oraculi 
fortem  vel  eludit,  vel  implevit, 

ELVELA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
cryptogamia  clafs,  and  order  of  fungi.  The  fungus  is 
turbinated,  or  like  an  inverted  cone.  See  BOTANY 
Index . 

ELUL,  in  ancient  chronology,  the  I  2th  month  of 
the  Jewiffi  civil  year,  and  the  fixth  of  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  :  it  confifted  of  only  29  days,  and  anfwered  pretty 
nearly  to  our  Auguft. 

ELUTRIATION,  in  Chemijlry ,  an  operation  per¬ 
formed  by  waffiing  folid  fubftances  with  water,  ftirring 
them  well  together,  and  haftily  pouring  off  the  liquid, 
while  the  lighter  part  remains  fufpended  in  it,  that  it 
may  thereby  be  feparated  from  the  heavier  part.  By 
this  operation  metallic  ores  are  feparated  from  earth, 
ilones,  and  other  unmetallic  particles  adhering  to 
them. 

ELY,  a  city  and  bifhop’s  fee  of  Cambridgefhire, 
fituated  about  12  miles  north  of  Cambridge.  E.  Long, 
o.  51.  N.  Lat.  52.  24.  It  is  a  county  of  itfelf,  in¬ 
cluding  the  territory  around  }  and  has  a  judge  who  de¬ 
termines  all  caufes  civil  and  criminal  within  its  limits. 
The  church  hath  undergone  various  alterations  fince  it 
was  firfl:  eflablifhed  by  Etheldra,  the  wife  of  Egfride, 
king  of  Northumberland,  who  founded  a  religious 
houfe  here,  and  planted  it  with  virgins,  and  became 
the  firfl:  abbefs  of  it  herfelf.  The  Danes  entirely 
ruined  this  eflabliffiment  5  then  Ethelwald,  the  27th 
bifhop  of  Winchefler,  rebuilt  the  monaftery,  and  fill¬ 
ed  it  with  monks  \  to  whom  King  Edgar,  and  many 
fucceeding  monarchs,  bellowed  many  privileges,  and 
great  grants  of  land  \  fo  that  this  abbey  became  in 
procefs  of  time  the  bell  of  any  in  England.  Richard, 
the  nth  abbot,  wifhing  to  free  himfelf  of  the  bifhop 
of  Lincoln,  within  whofe  diocefe  his  monaflery  was 
fituated,  and  not  liking  fo  powerful  a  fuperior,  he  made 
great  interefl  with  King  Henry  I.  to  get  Ely  ere&ed 
into  a  biffioprick  ;  and  fpared  neither  purfe  nor  prayers 
to  bring  this  about.  He  even  brought  the  bifhop  of 
Lincoln  to  confent  to  it,  by  giving  him  and  his  fuccef- 
fors  the  manors  of  Bugden,  Bigglefwade,  and  Spald¬ 
ing,  which  belonged  to  the  abbey,  in  lieu  of  his  ju- 
rifdi&ion  ;  but  he  lived  not  to  tafte  the  fweets  of  his 
induftry  and  ambition,  he  dying  before  his  abbey  was 
ere&ed  into  a  fee.  His  fucceffor  was  the  firfl;  bifhop 
of  Ely  ;  but  the  great  privileges  the  bifhop  enjoyed 
were  almoft  wholly  taken  away,  or  much  reftri&ed,  by 
the  a£l  of  parliament,  27th  Henry  VIII.  regarding 
You  VIII.  Bart  I. 


the  reftoring  to  the  crowrn  the  ancient  royalties :  So, 
inftead  of  being  palatine  of  the  ifle  of  Ely,  the  bifliop  ^  jj^ 
and  his  temporal  fteward  were  by  that  a£l  declared  to  .  J  .... 
be  from  thenceforth  juftices  of  the  peace  in  the  faid 
ifland.  This  diocefe  contains  all  Cambridgefhire,  and 
the  ifle  of  Ely,  excepting  Ifelham,  which  belongs  to 
the  fee  of  Rochefter,  and  15  other  parifhes,  that  are 
in  the  diocefe  of  Norwich  •  but  it  has  a  parifh  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  viz.  Emneth.  The  number  of  parifhes  in  this 
diocefe  are  141,  whereof  75  are  impropriate.  It  hath 
but  one  archdeacon,  viz.  of  Ely.  It  is  valued  in 
the  king’s  books  at  2134I.  18s  3d.  The  clergy’s 
tenth  amounting  to  the  fum  of  3  84I.  14s.  9|d.  The 
bifliopric  is  computed  to  be  worth  annually  4000I. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St  Ethelred.  The  build¬ 
ing,  as  it  now  appears,  has  been  the  wTork  of  feveral 
of  its  bifhops.  The  weft  parts  wTere  rebuilt  by  Bifhop 
Ridal }  the  choir  and  lanthern  were  begun  by  Bifhop 
Norwold,  and  finifhed  by  Bifhop  Frodfham.  This  fee 
hath  given  two  faints  and  two  cardinals  to  the  church 
of  Rome  $  and  to  the  Englifh  nation  nine  lord  chan¬ 
cellors,  feven  lord  treafurers,  one  lord  privy  feal,  one 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  one  chancellor  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford,  two  mafters  of  the  rolls,  and  three 
almoners.  To  this  cathedral  belong  a  bifliop,  a  dean, 
an  archdeacon,  eight  prebendaries,  with  vicars,  lay- 
clerks,  chorifters,  a  fchoolmafter,  uflier,  and  28  king’s 
fcholars. 

ELYMAIS,  the  capital  city  of  the  land  of  Elam, 
or  the  ancient  Perfia.  We  are  told  (r  Mac.  vi.  1.) 
that  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  having  underftood  that 
there  wrere  very  great  treafures  lodged  in  a  temple  at 
Elymais,  determined  to  go  and  plunder  it :  but  the  ci¬ 
tizens  getting  intelligence  of  his  defign,  made  an  in- 
furre£lion,  forced  him  out  of  the  city,  and  obliged  him 
to  fly.  The  author  of  the  fecond  book  of  Maccabees 
(ix.  2.)  calls  this  city  Perfepolis ,  in  all  probability  be- 
caufe  formerly  it  was  the  capital  of  Perfia ;  for  it  is 
known  from  other  accounts,  that  Perfepolis  and 
Elymais  were  two  very  different  cities,  the  latter 
fituated  upon  the  Eulaeus,  the  former  upon  the  A- 
raxis. 

ELYMUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
triandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  fourth  order,  Gramina .  See  Botany 
Index . 

ELYOT,  Sir  Thomas,  a  gentleman  of  eminent 
learning  in  the  16th  century,  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
travelled  into  foreign  countries,  and  upon  his  return 
WTas  introduced  to  court.  His  learning  recommended 
him  to  Henry  VIII.  who  conferred  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  him,  and  employed  him  in  feveral  em- 
ba flies :  particularly  in  1532,  to  Rome,  about  the  di¬ 
vorce  of  Queen  Catharine,  and  afterwards  to  Charles  V. 
about  1536.  He  wrote,  The  Cajlle  of  Health ,  the  Go¬ 
vernor,  Banquet  of  Sapience ,  Of  the  Education  of  Chil¬ 
dren ,  De  rebus  jnemorabilibus  Anglice ,  and  other  books ; 
and  was  highly  efteemed  by  all  his  learned  contempo¬ 
raries. 

ELYSIUM  (EAtxnoj),  in  the  ancient  theology,  or 
rather  mythology,  a  place  in  the  inferi  or  lowTer  world, 
furniflied  with  fields,  meads,  agreeable  woods,  groves, 
fhades,  rivers,  &c.  whither  the  fquls  of  good  people 
were  fuppofed  to  go  after  this  life. 

Qrpheus,  Hercules,  and  iEneas,  were  fuppofed  to 
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Elyfium,  have  defcended  into  Elyfium  in  their  life  time,  and  to 
Elzevirs.  have  returned  again  ;  (Virg.  lib.  vi.  ver.  638,  &c.)  Ti- 
v_  bullus  (lib.  i.  eleg.  3.)  gives  us  fine  defcriptions  of  the 
Elyfian  fields. 

Virgil  oppofes  Elyfium  to  Tartarus  ;  which  was 
the  place  where  the  wicked  underwent  their  punifti- 
ment. 

Hie  locus  eft,  partes  ubi  fe  via  Jindit  in  ambas  : 

Dexter  a,  quee  Ditis  magni  fub  mcenia  tendit : 

Hac  iter  Elyfium  tiobis  :  at  Leva  malorum 

Exercet  pcenas ,  et  ad  impia  Tartar  a  mittit. 

He  afligns  Elyfium  to  thofe  who  died  for  their  country, 
to  thofe  of  pure  lives,  to  truly  infpired  poets,  to  the 
inventors  of  arts,  and  to  all  who  have  done  good  to 
mankind. 

Some  authors  take  the  fable  of  Elyfium  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Phoenicians  ;  as  imagining  the  name 
Elyfium  formed  from  the  Phoenician  iby  ala%,  or  yby  n- 
lats ,  or  oby  alas ,  “  to  rejoice,”  or  “  to  be  in  joy  the 
letter  a  being  only  changed  into  e ,  as  we  find  done  in 
many  other  names  ;  as  in  Enakim  for  Anakim ,  Sic,  On 
which  footing,  Elyfian  fields  lhould  fignify  the  fame 
thing  as  a  place  of  pleafure  ;  or, 

- - Locos  Lee t os,  et  amcena  vireta 

Eortunatorum  nemorum,  fedefque  beatas,  VlRG. 

Others  derive  the  word  from  the  Greek  Xvu  folvo ,  u  I 
deliver,  I  let  loofe  or  difengage becaufe  here  men’s 
fouls  are  freed  or  difencumbered  from  the  fetters  of 
the  body.  Beroaldus,  and  Hornius  (Hift.  Philofoph. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  2.)  take  the  place  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Eliza,  one  of  the  fir  ft  per  foils  who  came  into 
Greece  after  the  deluge,  and  the  author  and  father  of 
the  ZEtolians. 

The  Elyfian  fields  were,  according  to  fome,  in  the 
Fortunate  Iflands  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  Others  place  them  in  the  ifland  of  Leuce  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  authority  of  Virgil,  they  were  fituated 
in  Italy.  According  to  Lucian,  they  were  near  the 
moon  ;  or  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  if  we  believe  Plu¬ 
tarch.  Olaus  Wormius  contends  that  it  was  in  Swe¬ 
den  the  Elyfian  fields  were  placed. 

ELZEVIRS,  celebrated  printers  at  Amfterdam 
and  Leyden,  who  greatly  adorned  the  republic  of  let¬ 
ters  with  many  beautiful  editions  of  the  beft  authors  of 
antiquity.  They  fell  fome  what  below  the  Stephenfes 
in  point  of  learning,  as  well  as  in  their  editions  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  authors  ;  but  as  to  the  choice  of  good 
books,  they  feem  to  have  equalled,  and  in  the  neatnefs 
and  elegance  of  their  fmall  chara&ers,  greatly  to  have 
exceeded  them.  Their  Virgil,  Terence,  and  Greek 
Teftament,  have  been  reckoned  their  mafterpieces  ;  and 
are  indeed  fo  very  fine,  that  they  juftly  gained  them 
the  reputation  of  being  the  beft  printers  in  Europe. 
There  were  five  of  thefe  Elzevirs,  namely,  Lewis,  Bo¬ 
na  venture,  Abraham,  Lewis,  and  Daniel.  Lewis  began 
to  be  famous  at  Leyden  in  1595,  and  was  remarkable 
for  being  the  firft  who  obferved  the  diftintlion  between 
the  v  confonant  and  u  vowel,  which  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  Ramus  and  other  writers  long  before,  but 
never  regarded.  Daniel  died  in  1680  or  1681  ;  and 
though  he  left  children  who  carried  on  the  bufinefs, 
paffes  neverthelefs  for  the  laft  of  his  family  wrho  excel¬ 
led  in  it.  The  Elzevirs  have  printed  feveral  catalogues 
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of  their  editions ;  but  the  laft,  publiflied  by  Daniel,  Emanation 
is  confiderably  enlarged,  and  abounds  wTith  new  books.  il 
It  was  printed  at  Amfterdam,  1674,  in  1 2mo,  and 
divided  into  feven  volumes.  »  -  v  -  -  * 

EMANATION,  the  a£t  of  flowing  or  proceeding 
from  fome  fource  or  origin.  Such  is  the  emanation  of 
light  from  the  fun  ;  or  that  of  effluvia  from  odorous, 

Sic,  bodies  ;  of  wifdom  from  God,  Sic. — The  word  is 
formed  of  the  Latin  e  “  out  of,”  and  manure  “  to 
flow  or  ftream.” 

Emanation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  thing  that  pro¬ 
ceeds,  as  wrell  as  the  a<ft  of  proceeding.  The  powder 
given  a  judge  is  an  emanation  from  the  regal  power  ; 
the  reafonable  foul  is  an  emanation  from  the  Divinity. 

EMANCIPATION,  in  the  Roman  law,  the  fet- 
ting  free  a  fon  from  the  fubjedtion  of  his  father  ;  fo 
that  whatever  moveables  he  acquires  belong  in  pro¬ 
perty  to  him,  and  not  to  his  father,  as  before  eman¬ 
cipation. 

Emancipation  puts  the  fon  in  a  capacity  of  mana¬ 
ging  his  own  affairs,  and  of  marrying  without  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  confent,  though  a  minor.  Emancipation  differs 
from  manumiflion,  as  the  latter  was  the  a£t  of  a  mafter 
in  favour  of  a  flave,  wThereas  the  former  wTas  that  of  a 
father  in  favour  of  his  fon. 

There  ■  were  two  kinds  of  emancipation  :  the  one 
tacit,  which  was  by  the  fon’s  being  promoted  to  fome 
dignity,  by  his  coming  of  age,  or  by  his  marrying  ;  in 
all  which  cafes  he  became  his  own  mafter  of  courfe. 

The  other,  exprefs  ;  where  the  father  declared  before 
a' judge,  that  he  emancipated  his  fon.  In  performing 
this,  the  father  was  firft  to  fell  his  fon  imaginarily  to 
another,  whom  they  called  pater  fiduciarius,  father  in 
truft  ;  of  whom  being  bought  back  again  by  the  natu¬ 
ral  father,  he  manumitted  him  before  the  judge  by  a 
verbal  declaration. 

Emancipation  formerly  obtained  inFrancewith  regard 
to  minors  or  pupils,  who  were  hereby  fet  at  liberty  to 
manage  their  own  effects,  without  the  advice  or  direction 
of  their  parents  or  tutors. 

EMARGINATED,  among  botanifts.  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 

EMASCULATION,  the  adt  of  caftrating  or  de¬ 
priving  a  male  of  thofe  parts  which  characterize  his  fex. 

See  Castration  and  Eunuch. 

EMAUS,  Emmaus,  or  Anunaus,  in  Ancient  Geo¬ 
graphy,  a  village,  60  ftadia  to  the  north  weft  of  Jeru- 
falem,  or  about  feven  miles  :  it  afterwards  became  a 
town,  and  a  Roman  colony,  Nicopolis,  (Jerome).  Re¬ 
land  has  another  Emmaus  towards  Lydda,  22  miles 
from  Jerufalem,  (Itinerary)  ;  a  third,  near  Tiberias. 

EMBALMING,  is  the  opening  a  dead  body,  ta¬ 
king  out  the  inteftines,  and  filling  the  place  with  odo¬ 
riferous  and  deficcative  drugs  and  fpices,  to  prevent 
its  putrefying.  The  Egyptians  excelled  all  other  na¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  preferring  bodies  from  corruption  y 
for  fome  that  they  have  embalmed  upwards  of  2000 
years  ago,  remain  whole  to  this  day,  and  are  often 
brought  into  other  countries  as  great  curiofities.  Their 
manner  of  embalming  was  thus  :  they  fcooped  the 
brains  with  an  iron  fcoop  out  at  the  noitrils,  and  threw 
in  medicaments  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  :  they  alfo  took 
out  the  entrails,  and  having  filled  the  body  with  myrrh, 
caflia,  and  other  fpices,  except  frankincenfe,  proper  to 
dry  up  the  humours,  they  pickled  it  in  nitre,  where  it 
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Embalming  lay  {baking  for  70  days.  The  body  was  then  wrapped 
li  up  in  bandages  ol  fine  linen  and  gums,  to  make  it  Hick 
1  ^m^arg°‘  like  glue  )  and  fo  was  delivered  to  the  kindred  of  the 
deceafed,  entire  in  all  its  features,  the  very  hairs  of 
the  eye-lids  being  preferved.  They  ufed  to  keep  the 
bodies  of  their  anceilors,  thus  embalmed,  in  little  houfes 
magnificently  adorned,  and  took  great  pleafure  in  be¬ 
holding  them,  alive  as  it  were,  without  any  change  in 
their  fize,  features,  or  complexion.  The  Egyptians 
alfo  embalmed  birds,  &c.  The  prices  for  embalming 
were  different  5  the  highefl  was  a  talent,  the  next  20 
mince,  and  fo  decreafing  to  a  very  fmall  matter  :  but 
they  who  had  not  wherewithal  to  anfwer  this  expence, 
contented  themfelves  with  infufing,  by  means  of  a 
fyringe,  through  the  fundament,  a  certain  liquor  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  cedar  j  and,  leaving  it  there,  wrap¬ 
ped  up  the  body  in  fait  of  nitre  :  the  oil  thus  preyed 
upon  the  inteftines,  fo  that  when  they  took  it  out,  the 
inteftines  came  away  with  it,  dried,  and  not  in  the 
leaft  putrified  :  the  body  being  enclofed  in  nitre,  grew 
dry,  and  nothing  remained  beiides  the  {kin  glued  upon 
the  bones. 

The  method  of  embalming  ufed  by  the  modem  E- 
gyptians,  according  to  Maillet,  is  to  waft  the  body  fe- 
veral  times  with  rofe -water,  which,  he  elfewhere  ob- 
ferves,  is  more  fragrant  in  that  country  than  with  us  ; 
they  afterwards  perfume  it  with  incenfe,  aloes,  and  a 
quantity  of  other  odours,  of  which  they  are  by  no 
means  fparing  ;  and  then  they  bury  the  body  in  a 
winding  {beet,  made  partly  of  filk  and  partly  of  cot¬ 
ton,  and  moiftened,  as  is  fuppofed,  with  fome  fweet- 
fcented  water  or  liquid  perfume,  though  Maillet  ufes 
only  the  term  moiftened ;  this  they  cover  with  another 
cloth  of  unmixed  cotton,  to  which  they  add  one  of  the 
richefl  fuits  of  clothes  of  the  deceafed.  The  expence, 
he  fays,  on  thefe  occafions,  is  very  great,  though  no¬ 
thing  like  what  the  genuine  embalming  coft  in  former 
times. 

EMBARCADERO,  in  commerce,  a  Spanifh  term, 
much  ufed  along  the  coafts  of  America,  particularly 
thofe  on  the  fide  of  the  South  fea.  It  fignifies  a  place 
which  ferves  fome  other  confiderable  city  farther  with¬ 
in  land,  for  a  port  or  place  of  fhipping,  i.  e,  of  em¬ 
barking  and  difembarking  commodities.  Thus  Calao 
is  the  embarcadero  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru ;  and 
Arica  the  embarcadero  of  Potofi.  There  are  fome  em- 
barcaderos  40,  50,  and  even  60  leagues  off  the  city 
which  they  ferve  in  that  capacity. 

EMBARGO,  in  commerce,  an  arreft  on  {hips  or 
merchandife,  by  public  authority  or  a  prohibition  of 
ftate,  commonly  on  foreign  {hips,  in  time  of  war,  to 
prevent  their  going  out  of  port,  fometimes  to  prevent 
their  coming  in,  and  fometimes  both,  for  a  limited 
time. 

The  king  may  lay  embargoes  on  {flips,  or  employ 
thofe  of  his  fubjeXs,  in  time  of  danger,  for  the  fervice 
•and  defence  of  the  nation ;  but  they  muff  not  be  for 
the  private  advantage  of  a  particular  trader  or  com¬ 
pany  )  and  therefore  a  warrant  to  ftay  a  fingle  {hip  is 
110  legal  embargo.  No  inference  can  be  made  from 
embargoes  which  are  only  in  war-time  ;  and  are  a  pro¬ 
hibition  by  advice  of  council,  and  not  at  profecution  of 
parties.  If  goods  be  laden  on  board,  and  after  an  em¬ 
bargo  or  reftraint  from  the  prince  or  ftate  comes  forth, 
^nd  then  the  niaffer  of  the  {hip  breaks  ground,  or  en¬ 


deavours  to  fail,  if  any  damage  accrues,  he  muff  beEmbarrafs 
refponfible  for  the  fame  j  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  his  ^  II 
freight  is  due,  and  muff  be  paid,  even  though  the  goods ,  Em^lem»i 
be  feized  as  contraband.  v  ~""~J 

EMBARRASS,  ( EmbarraJJment ),  a  French  term, 
though  now  naturalized  5  denoting  a  difficulty  or  ob- 
ftacle  which  perplexes  or  confounds  a  perfon,  &c. 
EMBASSADOR.  See  Ambassador. 

EMBASSY,  the  office  or  funXion  of  an  Ambas¬ 
sador. 

.  EMBDEN,  a  port-town  and  city  of  Germany,  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  now  in  poffeflion 
of  the  king  of  Pruflia  3  it  is  fituated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ens.  E.  Long.  6.  45.  N.  Lat.  53.  50. 

EMBER-weeks,  are  thofe  wherein  the  ember  or 
embring  days  fall. 

In  the  laws  of  King  Alfred,  and  thofe  of  Canute, 
thofe  days  are  called  ymbren ,  that  is,  circular  days, 
from  whence  the  word  was  probably  corrupted  into 
ember- days:  by  the  canonifts  they  are  called  quatuor 
anm  tempora ,  the  four  cardinal  feafons,  on  which  the 
circle  of  the  year  turns  :  and  hence  Henffiaw  takes  the 
word  to  have  been  formed,  viz.  by  corruption  from 
temper  of  tempora . 

The  ember-days  are,  the  Wednefday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  after  Quadragefima  Sunday,  after  Wflit- 
funday,  after  Holy-rood  day  in  September,  and  after 
St  Lucia’s  day  in  December  :  which  four  times  anfwer 
well  enough  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  year,  Spring, 

Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter. 

Mr  Somner  thinks  they  were  originally  faffs,  inffi- 
tuted  to  beg  God’s  bleffing  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Agreeable  to  which,  Skinner  fuppofes  the  word  ember 
taken  from  the  afhes,  embersy  then  ffrewed  on  the  head. 

Thefe  ember-weeks  are  now  chiefly  taken  notice  of, 
on  account  of  the  ordination  of  prieffs  and  deacons  5 
becaufe  the  canon  appoints  the  Sundays  next  fucceeding 
the  ember-weeks,  for  the  folemn  times  of  ordination  : 

Though  the  biffiops,  if  they  pleafe,  may  ordain  on  any 
Sunday  or  holiday. 

EMBERIZA,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  of  pafferes.  See  ORNITHOLOGY  Index . 

EMBLEM,  a  kind  of  painted  mnigma,  which,  re- 
prefenting  fome  obvious  hiftory,  with  reflexions  under¬ 
neath,  inftruXs  us  in  fome  moral  truth  or  other  matter 
of  knowledge.  See  Devise,  ZEnigma,  &c. 

Such  is  that  very  fignificant  image  of  Scsevola  hold¬ 
ing  his  hand  in  the  fire  $  with  the  words,  ydgere  et  pad 
fortiter  Romanum  ejl ,  “  To  do  and  fuffer  courageoufly 
is  Roman.” 

The  word  is  pure  Greek,  formed  of  the  verb  iyZatx- 
Any,  “  to  caft^  in,  to  infert.”  Suetonius  relates,  that 
Tiberius  made  the  word  be  erafed  out  of  the  decree  of 
the  Roman  fenate,  becaufe  borrowed  from  another  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  emblem  is  fome  what  plainer  and  more  obvious 
than  the  senigma. — Gale  defines  emblem  an  ingenious 
piXure,  reprefenting  one  thing  to  the  eye,  and  another 
to  the  underftanding. 

The  Greeks  alfo  gave  the  name  Emblems, 
to  inlayed  or  mofaic  works,  and  even  to  all  kinds  of 
ornaments  of  vafes,  moveables,  garments,  &c.  And 
the  Latins  ufed  emblema  in  the  fame  fenfe.  Accordingly, 

Cicero  reproaching  Verres  with  the  ftatues  and  fine 
wrought  works  he  had  plundered  from  the  Sicilians, 

D  2  calls 


Embroi¬ 

dery. 
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Embolifrrtus  calls  tlie  ornaments  fixed  thereto  (aftd  which  on  occa- 
•I  fion  might  be  feparated  from  them)  emblemata.  Add, 
that  Latin  authors  frequently  compare  the  figures  and 
i  ornaments  of  difcourfe  to  thefe  emblemata .  Thus,  an 

ancient  Latin  poet  praifing  an  orator,  fays,  that  all  his 
words  were  ranged  like  the  pieces  in  mofaic  : 

^uatn  lepide  compojlcc ,  ut  tejferul& Cannes, 

At  te  pavimenti ,  atque  emblemate  vermiculato . 

With  us  emblem  ordinarily  fignifies  no  more  than  a 
painting,  baffo-relievo,  or  other  reprefentation,  intend¬ 
ed  to  hold  forth  fome  moral  or  political  inftru&ion. 

What  diftinguifties  an  emblem  from  a  devife  is,  that 
the  words  of  an  emblem  have  a  full  complete  fenfe  of 
themfelves  ;  nay,  all  the  fenfe  and  fignification  which 
they  have,  together  with  the  figure.  But  there  is  a  yet 
further  difference  between  emblem  and  devife  :  for  a  de¬ 
vife  is  a  fymbol  appropriated  to  fome  perfon,  or  that 
expreffes  fomething  wEich  concerns  him  particularly  \ 
whereas  an  emblem  is  a  fymbol  that  regards  all  the 
World  alike. 

Thefe  differences  will  be  more  apparent,  from  com¬ 
paring  the  emblem  above  quoted,  with  the  devife  of  a 
candle  lighted,  and  the  words  Juvando  confumor ,  “  I 
waffe  myfelf  in  doing  good.”  See  Devise. 

EMBOLISMUS,  E^A^*?,  in  Chronology ,  figni- 
fies  44  intercalation.”  The  word  is  formed  of  ipZxhtetv, 

44  to  infert.” 

As  the  Greeks  made  ufe  of  the  lunar  year,  which  is 
only  354  days  ,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  folar,  which 
is  363  years,  they  had  every  two  or  three  years  an  em- 
bolifm,  i.  e.  they  added  a  1 3th  lunar  month  every  two 
or  three  years,  which  additional  month  they  called  em - 
boliineeus,  t^oXipictios,  becaufe  inferted,  or  intercalated. 

EMBOSSING,  or  IMBOSSING,  in  Architecture and 
Sculpture ,  the  forming  or  faftiioning  works  in  relievo, 
whether  cut  with  a  cliifel  or  otherwife. 

Emboffmg  is  a  kind  of  fculpture,  wherein  the  figures 
ftick  out  from  the  plane  whereon  it  is  cut :  and  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  figures  are  more  or  lefs  prominent,  they 
are  faid  to  be  in  alto,  mezzo,  or  baffo,  relievo  : \  or  high, 
mean,  or  low  relief.  See  ENCHASING. 

EMBOTHRIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  tetrandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

EMBRASURE,  in  Architecture,  the  enlargement 
made  of  the  aperture  of  a  door  or  window  on  the  in- 
fide  of  the  wall  >  its  ufe  being  to  give  the  greater  play 
for  the  opening  of  the  door  orj  cafement,  or  to  admit 
the  more  light. 

EMBROCATION,  in  Surgery  and  Pharmacy,  an 
external  kind  of  remedy,  which  confifts  in  an  irrigation 
of  the  part  affe&ed,  with  fome  proper  liquor,  as  oils, 
fpirits,  See.  by  means  of  a  woollen  or  linen  cloth,  or  a 
fponge,  dipped  in  the  fame. 

EMBROIDERY,  a  work  in  gold,  or  filver,  or  filk 
thread, ■.’■wrought  by  the  needle  upon  cloth,  fluffs,  or 
muffin,  into  various  figures.  In  embroidering  fluffs, 
the  work  is  performed  in  a  kind  of  loom  5  becaufe  the 
more  the  piece  is  ftretched,  the  eafier  it  is  worked. 
As  to  muffin,  they  fpread  it  upon  a  pattern  ready  de- 
figned  5  and  fometimes,  before  it  is  ftretched  upon  the 
pattern,  it  is  ftarched,  to  make  it  more  eafy  to  handle. 
Embroidery  on  the  loom  is  lefs  tedious  than  the  other, 
in  which,  while  they  work  flowers,  all  the  threads  of 
the  muffin,  both  lengthwife  and  breadthwife,  muft  be 
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continually  counted  5  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  laft  Embroider 
is  much  richer  in  points,  and  fufceptible  of  greater  va-  EfJ|ald# 

riety.  Cloths  too  much  milled  are  fcarce  fufceptible  , _ 

of  this  ornament,  and  in  effect  we  feldom  fee  them  em¬ 
broidered.  The  thinneft  muffins  are  left  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ,  and  they  are  embroidered  to  the  greateft  per¬ 
fection  in  Saxony  ,  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  how¬ 
ever,  they  embroider  very  prettily,  and  efpecially  iir 
France. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  embroidery:  as,  1.  Em¬ 
broidery  on  the  ft  amp  5  where  the  figures  are  raifed  and 
rounded,  having  cotton  or  parchment  put  under  them 
to  fupport  them.  2.  Low  embroidery  \  where  the  gold 
and  iWver  lie  low  upon  the  {ketch,  and  are  ftitched  with 
filk  of  the  fame  colour.  3.  Guimped  embroidery  :  this 
is  performed  either  in  gold  or  filver  5  they  firft  make 
a  Iketch  upon  the  cloth,  then  put  on  cut  vellum,  and 
afterwards  few  on  the  gold  and  filver  with  filk  thread  : 
in  this  kind  of  embroidery  they  often  put  gold  and  fil¬ 
ver  cord,  tinfel,  and  fpangles.  4.  Embroidery  on  both 
{ides  p  that  which  appears  on  both  fides  of  the  fluff. 

5.  Plain  embroidery  •,  where  the  figures  are  flat  and 
even,  without  cords,  fpangles,  or  other  ornaments.. 

By  flat.  22.  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  no  foreign  embroidery, 
or  gold  and  filver  brocade,  {hall  be  imported,  upon 
pain  of  being  forfeited  and  burnt,  and  penalty  of  100I. 
for  each  piece.  No  perfon  (hall  fell,  or  expofe  to  fale, 
any  foreign  embroidery,  gold  or  filver  thread,  lace, 
fringe,  brocade,  or  make  up  the  fame  into  any  garment, 
on  pain  of  having  it  forfeited  and  burnt,  and  penalty 
of  look  All  fuch  embroidery,  &c.  may  be  feized 
and  burnt  ,  and  the  mercer,  &.c.  in  whofe  cuftody  it 
was  found,  ffiall  forfeit  look 

EMBRUN,  or  AmBRUN,  a  city  of  Dauphiny,  in 
France,  near  the  confines  of  Piedmont.  E.  Long.  6.  6. 

N.  Lat.  44.  35. 

EMBRYO,  in  Phyfiology ,  the  firft  rudiments  of  an 
animal  in  the  womb,  before  the  feveral  members  are  di- 
ftin&ly  formed  5  after  which  period  it  is  denominated 
a  fetus.  See  Generation  and  Fetus. 

EMERALD,  a  genus  of  precious  ftones  belonging 
to  the  order  of  filiceous  earths.  The  word  is  derived, 
according  to  fome,  from  the  French  ejmaraude,  and  that 
from  the  Lati n/maragdus,  fignifying  the  fame,  thing  j 
by  others  it  is  faid  to  be  derived  from  the  Italian  fme** 
raldop  or  the  Arabian  % omorrad.  According  to  Cron- 
ftedt  the  emerald  is  the  fofteft  of  all  the  precious  ftones, 
though  other  naturalifts  place  it  the  next  after  the  dia¬ 
mond  in  this  refpeft.  It  is  perhaps  the  moft  beautiful 
of  all  the  gems,  and,  according  to  Wallerius,  when 
heated  in  the  fire,  changes  its  colour  to  a  deep  blue, 
and  becomes  phofphorefcent  5  but  recovers  its  .  green 
colour  when  cold.  When  pulverized  it  has  a  white  ap¬ 
pearance,  and,  with  borax,  melts  to  a  very  thin  and 
colourlefs  glafs.  It  becomes  elearic  by  being  rubbed, 
and  fome  have  the  property  of  the  tourmalin,  viz.  of 
being  ele&rified  by  heat,  and  in  that  ftate  attra&ing 
afhes  or  other  light  fubftances ;  though  the  emeralds 
are  lefs  powerful  than  the  tourmalin,  and  ;after  having 
attraded  the  afties,  they  retain  them  without  any  figns 
of  repulfion. 

Pliny  mentions  twelve  different  kinds  of  thefe  pre¬ 
cious  ftones  *p  though  it  appears,  from  the  vaft  fize  of 
fome  of  them,  that  they  muft  have  been  only  certain 
kinds  of  green  fpar,  or  other  green  done,  which  at  that 

time 
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Emerald,  time  went  under  the  name  of  emerald  among  the  an- 

- v - '  cients.  The  true  emerald  is  found  only  in  very  fmall 

cry  Hals,  from  the  fize  of  TVth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
to  that  of  a  walnut.  Theophraftus,  however,  men¬ 
tions  one  four  cubits  long  and  three  broad  j  likewife 
an  obelifk  compofed  of  only  four  emeralds,  the  whole 
length  being  40  cubits,  and  the  breadth  from  four  to  two. 

Engeftroom  informs  us,  that  the  emeralds,  in  their 
rough  or  native  Hate,  confift  of  hexagonal  columns 
moftly  truncated  at  both  ends  j  and  that  he  had  fome 
in  his  poffeftion,  which  in  a  gentle  heat  became 
colourlefs  5  but  in  a  ftrong  heat  white  and  opaque, 
without  any  mark  of  fufion.  Brunick  diftinguifhes 
them  into  two  claffes.  1.  The  pale  green  emerald, 
which  comes  from  the  eaft  and  from  Peru,  the  figure 
being  that  of  an  hexagonal  truncated  prifm,  and  the  bafis 
a  vein  of  white  quartz.  2.  The  dark  green  eme¬ 
rald,  which  is  alfo  columnar,  but  very  dark  coloured, 
ftriped  longitudinally,  and  has  little  tranfparency.  The 
points  are  generally  broken  off  longitudinally,  though 
Davila  mentions  one  refembling  a  blunt  triangular 
pyramid  ;  and  in  the  Imperial  cabinet  at  Vienna  there 
is  one  with  a  five-fided  pyramid.  Thefe  are  the  emeralds 
t  which  become  ele£lrical  by  heat ;  though  all  of  them 
do  not  *,  and  thofe  which  do  fo  cannot  be  known  but 
by  a£tual  experiment.  The  finefl  fpecimen  of  the 
former  kind  of  emeralds  is  to  be  feen  in  the  treafury  of 
the  holy  chapel  of  Loretto,  containing  upwards  of 
100  of  thefe  precious  flones  great  and  (mall.  A  fel¬ 
low  to  this  was  made  by  art,  and  both  wTere  prefents  to 
the  king  of  Sicily,  defigned  to  reprefent  two  Mount 
Calvaries. 

Emeralds  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  jewellers  into  two 
kinds,  the  oriental  and  occidental.  The  true  oriental 
emerald  is  very  fcarce,  and  at  prefent  only  found  in  the 
kingdom  of  Cambay.  So  great  indeed  is  the  fcarcity 
of  them,  that  an  opinion  prevailed  that  there  are  no 
oriental  emeralds.  This  opinion  is  adopted,  among 
others,  by  Mr  Bruce  }  "who  informs  us,  that  he  made  an 
cxcurfion  to  the  ifland  of  emeralds  in  the  Red  fea,  and 
endeavours  to  fhow  that  there  never  were  any  emeralds 
but  wrhat  came  from  America,  and  that  thofe  faid  to 
have  been  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies  were  imported  from 
that  continent.  It  is  probable  indeed,  that  in  former 
times  any  kind  of  cryftal  tinged  of  a  green  colour  might 
be  called  an  emerald ,  and  hence  the  green  cockle  fpar 
brought  from  Egypt  may  have  obtained  the  name  of 
jnother  of  emeralds  ;  but  of  late  fome  emeralds  have  been 
brought  from  Cambay  into  Italy  which  greatly  excel¬ 
led  thofe  of  America.  The  beft  emeralds  of  the  weftern 
continent  come  from  Peru,  and  are  called  oriental  by 
the  jewellers  :  fome  are  found  in  Europe,  principally 
in  the  duchy  of  Silefia  in  Germany. 

Rough  Emeralds. — Thofe  of  the  firft  and  coarfeft 
fort,  called  plafmes ,  for  grinding,  are  worth  27  fhillings 
fterling  the  marc,  or  8  ounces.  The  demi-morillons,  81. 
fterling  per  marc.  Good  morillons,  which  are  only  lit¬ 
tle  pieces,  but  of  fine  colour,  from  13I.  to  1 5I.  per  marc. 
Emeralds,  larger  than  morillons,  and  called  of  the  third 
colour  or  fort,  are  valued  at  from  50I.  to  60I.  the  marc. 
Emeralds,  called  of  the  fecond  fort ,  which  are  in  larger 
and  finer  pieces  than  the  preceding,  are  worth  from 
65I.  to  75I.  per  marc.  Laftly,  thofe  of  the  firft  co¬ 
lour,  otherwife  called  negres  cartes ,  are  worth  from  1 1  ol. 
to  115  1. 


Emeralds  ready  cuty  or  polifhed  and  not  cut ,  being  of  Emeralds 
good  Jlone ,  and  a  fine  colour ,  are  worth 


Thofe  of  two  carats 
Thofe  of  three  carats 
Thofe  of  four  carats 
Thofe  of  five  carats 
Thofe  of  fix  carats 
Thofe  of  feven  carats 
Thofe  of  eight  carats 
Thofe  of  nine  carats 
Thofe  of  ten  carats 
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To  counterfeit  Emeralds  :  Take  of  natural  cryftaly 
four  ounces  5  of  red  lead,  four  ounces )  verdegris, 
forty-eight  grains  j  crocus  martis,  prepared  with  vi¬ 
negar,  eight  grains  :  let  the  whole  be  finely  pulverized 
and  fifted  $  put  this  into  a  crucible,  leaving  one  inch' 
empty  :  lute  it  well,  and  put  it  into  a  potter’s  furnace,, 
and  let  it  ftand  there  as  long  as  they  do  their  pots. 
When  cold,  break  the  crucible  ’y  and  you  will  find  a 
matter  of  a  fine  emerald  colour,  which,  after  it  is  cut; 
and  fet  in  gold,  will  furpafs  in  beauty  an  oriental  eme¬ 
rald. 

EMERSION,  in  Phylics ,  the  rifing  of  any  folid 
above  the  furface  of  a  fluid  fpecifically  heavier  than 
itfelf,  into  which  it  had  been  violently  immerged  or 
thruft. 

It  is  one  of  the  known  laws  of  hydroftatics,  that  a 
lighter  folid  being  forced  doivn  into  a  heavier  fluid, 
immediately  endeavours  to  emerge  ;  and  that  with  a 
force  or  moment  equal  to  the  excefs  of  weight  of  a 
quantity  of  the  fluid  above  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
the  folid.  Thus,  if  a  folid  be  immerged  in  a  fluid  of 
double  its  fpecific  gravity,  it  will  emerge  again  till  half 
its  bulk  or  body  be  above  the  furface  of  the  fluid. 

Emersion,  in  Afironomy ,  is  when  the  fun,  moon,  or 
other  planet,  begins  to  re-appear,  after  its  having  been 
eclipfed,  or  hid  by  the  interpofition  of  the  moon,  earth, 
or  other  body. 

The  difference  of  longitude  is  fometimes  found  by 
obferving  the  immerfions  and  emerfions  of  the  firft  of 
Jupiter’s  fatellites.  The  immerfions  are  obferved  from 
the  time  of  Jupiter’s  being  in  conjun£tion  with  the  fun 
to  his  oppofition  ;  and  the  emerfions,  from  the  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  conjunction  5  which  two  intervals  are  ufually 
fix  months  a-piece,  and  divide  the  year  between  them. 
But  when  Jupiter  is  in  conjunction  with  the  fun,  and 
1 5  days  before  and  afterwards,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  obferved  •,  the  planet,  with  his  fatellites,  being  then 
loft  in  the  light  of  the  fun. 

Emersion  is  alfo  ufed  when  a  ftar,  before  hid  by 
the  fun,  as  being  too  near  him,  begins  to  re-appear  and 
to  get  out  of  his  rays. 

EMERSON,  William,  an  eminent  mathemati¬ 
cian,  was  born  in  June  1701,  at  Hurworth,  a  village 
about  three  miles  fouth  of  Darlington  ;  at  leaf!  it  is 
certain  that  he  refided  here  from  his  childhood.  His 
father  Dudley  Emerfon  w7as  a  tolerable  proficient  in 
mathematics  ;  and  without  his  books  and  inftru&ions, 
perhaps  his  own  genius  (moft  eminently  fitted  from  ma¬ 
thematical  difquifitions)  would  have  never  been  un- 
folded.  He  was  inftrueted  in  the  learned  languages 
by  a  young  clergyman,  then  curate  of  Hurworth,  who 


was 
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Emerfon.  was  boarded  at  his  father’s  houfe.  In  the  earlier  part 
0f  his  hfe  he  attempted  to  teach  a  few  fcholars  :  but 
whether  from  his  concife  method  (for  lie  was  not  hap¬ 
py  in  explaining  his  ideas),  or  the  warmth  of  his  natu¬ 
ral  temper,  he  made  no  progrefs  in  his  fchool  :  he 
therefore  foon  left  it  off ;  and  fatisfied  with  a  moderate 
competence  left  him  by  his  parents,  he  devoted  himfelf 
to  a  lludious  retirement.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year 
1781  (being  fenfible  of  his  approaching  diffolution), 
he  difpofed  of  the  whole  of  his  mathematical  library  to 
a  bookfeller  at  York  5  and  on  May  20th  1782,  he  died 
of  a  lingering  and  painful  diforder  at  his  native  village, 
aged  near  81  years. 

Mr  Emerfon  in  his  perfon  was  rather  ftiort,  but 
Itrong  and  well-made,  with  an  open  countenance  and 
ruddy  complexion.  He  was  exceedingly  fmgular  in 
bis  drefs.  He  had  but  one  coat,  which  he  always 
wore  open  before,  except  the  lower  button  *,  no  waift- 
coat ;  his  fhirt  quite  the  reverfe  of  one  in  common  ufe, 
no  opening  before,  but  buttoned  clofe  at  the  collar  be¬ 
hind  ;  a  kind  of  flaxen  wig  which  had  not  a  crooked 
hair  in  it,  and  probably  had  never  been  tortured  with 
a  comb  from  the  time  of  its  being  made.  He  always 
walked  up  to  London  when  he  had.  any  thing  to  pub- 
lifh,  revifing  flieet  by  (heet  himfelf : — Trufting  no  eyes 
but  his  own,  was  always  a  favourite  maxim  with  him. 
He  never  advanced  any  mathematical  proportion  that 
he  had  not  firft  tried  in  practice,  conftantly  making  all 
the  different  parts  himfelf  on  a  fmall  fcale,  To  that  his 
houfe  was  filled  with  all  kinds  of  mechanical  inftru- 
ments  together  or  disjointed.  He  would  frequently 
Hand  up  to  his  middle  in  water  while  fifhing,  a  diver- 
lion  he  was  remarkably  fond  of.  He  ufed  to  ftudy 
inceffantly  for  fome  time,  and  then  for  relaxation  take 
a  ramble  to  any  pot-alehoufe  where  he  could  get  any 
body  to  drink  with  and  talk  to.  The  duke  of  Manches¬ 
ter  was  highly  pleafed  with  his  company,  and  ufed  of¬ 
ten  to  come  to  him  in  the  fields  and  accompany  him 
home,  but  could  never  perfuade  him  to  get  into  a  car¬ 
riage.  On  thefe  occafions  he  would  fometimes  exclaim, 
u  Damn  your  whim-wham  i  I  had  rather  walk.”  He 
was  a  married  man  ;  and  his  wife  ufed  to  fpin  on  an 
old-fafhioned  wheel,  whereof  a  very  accurate  drawing 
is  given  in  his  mechanics.  He  w  as  deeply  fkilled  in  the 
fcience  of  mufic,  the  theory  of  founds,  and  the  various 
fcales  both  ancient  and  modem,  but  was  a  very  poor 
performer. 

The  following  is  a  lift  of  Mr  Emerfon’s  w-orks. 

I.  The  Dodlrine  of  Fluxions.  2.  The  Proje&ion  of 
the  Sphere,  orthographic,  ftereographic,  and  gnome- 
nical.  3.  The  Elements  of  Trigonometry.  4.  The 
Principles  of  Mechanics.  5.  A  Treatife  of  Naviga¬ 
tion  on  the  Sea.  6.  A  Treatife  of  Algebra,  in  tw7o 
books.  7.  The  Arithmetic  of  Infinites,  and  the  diffe¬ 
rential  Method,  illuftrated  by  Examples.  8.  Mecha¬ 
nics  ;  or  the  Do6lrine  of  Motion.  9.  The  Elements  of 
Optics,  in  four  books.  10.  A  Syftem  of  Aftronomy. 

I I .  The  Lawrs  of  Centripetal  and  Centrifugal  Force. 
12.  The  Mathematical  Principles  of  Geography.  13. 
Tradls,  8vo.  14.  Cycloinathefis  ;  or  an  eafy  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  feveral  branches  of  the  Mathematics.  15. 
A  fhort  comment  on  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Principia  ;  to 
which  is  added,  A  Defence  of  Sir  Ifaac  againft  the  ob¬ 
jections  that  have  been  made  to  feveral  Parts  of  his 


Works.  16.  A  Mifcellaneous  Treatife,  containing  fe-  Emery, 
veral  Mathematical  SubjeCls,  8vo.  1776.  v— " 

EMERY,  in  Natural  Hijiory ,  a  rich  iron-ore  found 
in  large  maffes  of  no  determinate  fliape  or  fize,  extreme¬ 
ly  hard,  and  very  heavy.  It  is  ufually  of  a  dufky  brown- 
ifh  red  on  the  furface  ;  but  when  broken,  is  of  a  fine 
bright  iron-gray,  but  not  without  fome  tinge  of  rednefs  j 
and  is  fpangled  all  over  with  fhining  fpecks,  which  are 
fmall  flakes  of  a  foliaceous  ftalk,  highly  impregnated 
with  iron.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  very  red,  and  then 
ufually  contains  veins  of  gold.  It  makes  no  eftervef- 
cence  with  any  of  the  acid  menllruums  ;  and  is  found 
in  the  iiland  of  Guernfey,  in  Tufcany,  and  many  parts 
of  Germany. 

Dr  Lewis  is  of  opinion,  that  fome  kinds  of  emery 
may  contain  the  metal  called  platina ,  and  on  this  fub- 
jeCl  has  the  following  curious  observations.  “  Alonfo 
Barba  mentions  a  fubftance  called  chumpi ;  wThich  is  a 
hard  ftone  of  the  emery  kind,  participating  of  iron,  of 
a  gray  colour  fhining  a  little,  very  hard  to  work,  be- 
caufe  it  refills  the  fire  much,  found  in  Potofi,  Chocaya, 
and  other  places,  along  with  blackifh  and  reddifh  ores 
that  yield  gold.  If  platina  is  really  found  in  large 
maffes,  either  generally  or  only  now  and  then,  one  might 
reafonably  expeCl  thofe  maffes  to  be  fuch  as  are  here 
deferibed. 

“  Of  the  fame  kind  perhaps  alfo  is  the  mineral  men¬ 
tioned  by  feveral  authors  under  the  name  of  Spanifh 
emery,  fjniris  Hifpanicus ,  wThich  Should  feem,  from  the 
accounts  given  of  it,  to  be  no  other  than  platina  or  its 
matrix.  The  fjjiiris  is  faid  to  be  found  in  the  gold 
mines,  and  its  exportation  prohibited  ;  to  contain  films 
or  veins  of  native  gold  ;  to  be  in  great  requeft  among 
the  alchemifts  ;  to  have  been  fometimes  ufed  for  the 
adulteration  of  gold  *,  to  ftand,  equally  vfith  the  noble 
metal,  cupellation,  quartation,  antimony,  and  the  regal 
cement  ;  and  to  be  Separable  from  it  by  amalgamation 
with  mercury,  which  thrown  out  the  fmiris  and  retains 
the  gold;  properties  ftrOngly  charaCleriftic  of  platina, 
and  which  do  not  belong  to  any  known  ftibftance  be- 
fides.  This  debafement  of  gold  per  extra  Pi um  fniiridis 
Hifpanici  is  mentioned  by  Becher  in  his  Minera  arena - 
ria ,  and  feveral  times  hinted  at  in  his  Phylica  fubterra 5 
nea.  Both  Becher  and  Stahl  indeed  call  the  fubftance 
which  the  gold  receives  from  the  emery  an  earth, 
whereas  platina  is  undoubtedly  a  metal ;  but  this  does 
not  at  all  invalidate  our  fuppofition,  for  they  give  the 
name  of  earth  alfo  to  the  fubftance  which  copper  re¬ 
ceives  from  calamine  in  being  made  into  brafs,  which 
is  now-  known  to  be  metallic. 

u  From  thefe  obfervations  I  have  been  led  to  fuf- 
pe6l,  that  the  European  emeries  likewife  might  pof- 
fibly  participate  of  platina.  If  this  was  certain,  it 
would  account  fatisfa&orily  for  the  ufe  which  fome  of 
the  alchemifts  are  faid  to  have  made  of  emeries  and 
other  ferruginous  ores ;  and  we  Ihould  no  longer 
doubt,  or  winder,  that  by  treating  gold  wffth  thefe 
kinds  of  minerals,  they  obtained  a  permanent  augmen¬ 
tation  ;  that  this  augmentation,  though  it  refilled  lead, 
antimony,  aquafortis,  and  the  regal  cement,  was  fepa- 
rable,  as  Becher  owns  it  wras,  by  quickfilver  ;  and  that, 
when  it  exceeded  certain  limits,  it  rendered  the  gold 
pale  and  brittle. 

“  If  emery  contains  platina,  I  imagined  it  might 
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EmeTy  be  difcoverable  by  boiling  tlie  powdered  mineral  in 
melted  lead,  and  afterwards  working  ofF  the  lead  upon 
1  a  teft  or  cupel.  The  experiment  was  made  with  eight 
ounces  of  the  finefl  powder  of  common  emery,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  lead  ;  which  were  covered  with  black 
flux  to  prevent  the  fcorification  of  the  lead,  and  urged 
•with  a  llrong  fire  for  two  or  three  hours.  The  lead 
became  hard,  rigid,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  a  granulated 
texture,  as  if  it  had  really  imbibed  fome  platina  from 
the  emery;  but  in  cupellation  it  worked  almoft  entirely 
off,  leaving  only  a  head  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pin’s 
head,  which  was  probably  no  other  than  filver  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  lead. 

“  I  repeated  the  experiment  with  fome  variation, 
thinking  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  relblution  of  the 
emery  by  vitrifying  it  with  the  lead.  Two  ounces  of 
fine  emery  and  fix  ounces  of  minium  were  well  mixed 
together,  and  urged  with  a  llrong  fire,  in  a  clofe  cru¬ 
cible,  for  an  hour :  they  melted  into  an  uniform  dark 
brownifli  glafs.  The  glals  was  powdered,  mixed  with 
four  ounces  of  fixt  alkaline  fait  and  fome  powdered 
charcoal,  and  put  into  a  frefh  crucible,  with  fome  com¬ 
mon  fait  on  the  furface  :  The  fire  was  pretty  ftrongly 
excited  ;  but  the  fufion  was  not  fo  perfed  as  could  be 
wifhed,  and  only  about  two  ounces  of  lead  were  found 
•revived.  This  lead  had  fuffered  nearly  the  fame  change 
as  that  in  the  foregoing  experiment  ;  and  like  it,  gave 
no  appearance  of  platina  on  being  cupelled. 

“  It  feems  to  follow  from  thefe  experiments,  that 
the  emery  employed  in  them  contained  no  platina  ;  but 
as  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  all  emeries  are  of  one 
compofition,  other  forts  may  deferve  to  be  fubmitted 
to  the  fame  trials.  As  gold  is  contained  in  fome  par¬ 
cels  of  common  minerals,  and  by  no  means  in  all  the 
individuals  of  any  one  fpecies ;  platina  may  poflibly  in 
like  manner  be  found  in  fome  European  ores,  though 
there  is  n,ot  the  le'all  footftep  of  it  in  other  parcels  of 
the  fame  kind  of  ore.” 

EMETICS,  medicines  that  induce  vomiting.  See 
Materia  Medica  Index. 

EMIMS,  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
beyond  Jordan,  who  were  defeated  by  Chedorlaomer 
and  his  allies,  Gen.  xiv.  5.  Mofes  tells  us,  that  they 
were  beaten  in  Shaveh  Kirjathaim,  which  was  in  the 
country  of  Sihon  conquered  from  the  Moabites,  Jofli. 
xiiu  19.-— 21.  The  Emims  were  a  warlike  people,  of 
a  gigantic  flature,  great  and  many,  and  tall  as  the  A- 
nakims. 

EMINENCE,  in  Geography,  a  little  hillock  or  af- 
cent  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  champaign. 

Eminence  is  alfo  a  title  of  honour  given  to  cardi¬ 
nals.  The  decree  of  the  Pope,  whereby  it  was  appoint¬ 
ed  that  the  cardinals  fhould  be  addrefled  under  the  qua¬ 
lity  of  eminence,  bears  date  the  10th  of  January  1630. 

1  hey  then  laid  afide  the  titles  of  illuftrijjimi  and  reve- 
rendiffimi,  which  they  had  borne  before. 

The  grand  mafter  of  Malta  is  likewife  addrefled  un¬ 
der  the  quality  of  eminence .  The  popes  John  VIII. 
and  Gregory  VII.  gave  the  fame  title  to  the  kings  of 
Frajnce.  The  emperors  have  likewife  borne  it. 

Eminent ijfimus ,  the  fuperlative  of  eminent ,  has  of  late 
been  attributed  to  the  cardinals. 

EMIR,  a  title  of  dignity  among  the  Turks,  figni- 
fying  a  prince* 
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This  title  was  firfb  given  to  the  caliphs  }  but  when  Einiffkry 
they  aflumed  the  title  of  Sultans,  that  of  emir  remain-  ,  il. 
ed  to  their  children  ;  as  that  of  Caefar  among  the  Ro- 
mans.  At  length  the  title  came  to  be  attributed  to 
all  who  were  judged  to  delcend  from  Mahomet  by  his 
daughter  Fatimah,  and  who  wear  the  green  turban  in- 
Read  of  the  white.  The  Turks  make  an  obfervation, 
that  the  emirs,  before  their  fortieth  year,  are  men  of 
the  greatefl  gravity,  learning,  and  wifdom  ;  but  after 
this,  if  they  are  not  great  fools,  they  difcover  fome 
figns  of  levity  and  flupidity.  This  is  interpreted  by 
the  Turks  as  a  fort  of  divine  impulfe  in  token  of  their 
birth  and  fimdity.  The  Turks  alfo  call  the  vizirs,  ba 
fhaws,  or  governors  of  provinces,  by  this  name. 

EMISSARY,  in  a  political  fenfe,  a  perfon  employ¬ 
ed  by  another  to  found  the  opinions  of  people,  fpread 
certain  reports,  or  ad  as  a  fpy  over  other  people’s  ac¬ 
tions. 

Emissary  Vejfels,  in  Anatomy,  the  fame  with  thofe 
more  commonly  called  Excretory. 

EMISSION,  in  Medicine,  a  term  ufed  chiefly  to 
denote  the  ejaculation  of  the  femen  or  feed  in  the  a 6b 
of  coition.  See  Coition  and  Generation. 

EMMANUEL,  or  Immanuel,  a  Hebrew  word 
which  fignifies  i  God  with  us.’  Ifaiah  (viii.  14.),  in 
that  celebrated  prophecy,  wherein  he  declares  to  Ahaz. 
the  birth  of  the  Mefliah,  who  was  to  be  bom  of  a  vir¬ 
gin,  fays,  This  child  fliall  be  called,  and  really  be,  Em¬ 
manuel,  that  is,  God  with  us.  The  fame  prophet  (viii. 

8.)  repeats  the  fame  thing,  while  he  is  fpeaking  of  the 
enemy’s  army,  which,  like  a  torrent,  was  to  overflow 
Judea.  ‘  The  ftretching  out  of  his  wings  fliall  fill  the 
breadth  of  thy  land,  O  Emmanuel.’  The  evangelift 
Matthew  (i.  23.)  informs  us,  that  this  prophecy  was 
accomplifhed  in  the  birth  of  Chrifl,  born  of  the  virgin 
Mary,  in  whom  the  two  natures  divine  and  human 
were  united,  and  fo  in  this  fenfe  he  was  really  Emma¬ 
nuel,  or  6  God  with  us.’ 

EMMERICK,  a  rich  fortified  town  of  Germany,, 
in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Cleves.  It 
carries  on  a  good  trade  with  the  Dutch,  and  both 
Proteftants  and  Catholics  have  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion.  The  flreets  are  neat  and  regular,  and  the 
houfes  tolerably  built.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1672,  and  delivered  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  in 
*673,  under  whofe  jurifdidion  it  now  is.  It  is  feated 
near  the  Rhine.  E*  Long.  5.  29.  N.  Lat*  52.  5. 

EMMIUS,  Ubbo,  born  at  Gretha  in  Eafl  Friefb 
land  in  1547,  was  a  very  learned  profeflbr,  and  chofen 
reftor  of  the  college  of  Norden  in  1579.  This  femi- 
nary  flourifhed  exceedingly  under  his  care  ;  and  de¬ 
clined  as  vifibly  after  he  was  ejeded,  in  1587,  for  re- 
fufing  to  fubfcribe  the  Confeflion  of  Augfburg.  The 
year  after,  he  was  made  redor  of  the  college  of  Leer  • 
and  when  the  city  of  Groningen  confederated  with  the 
United  Provinces,  the  magiftrates  appointed  him  rec¬ 
tor  of  that  college which  employment  he  filled  with  the 
higheft  repute  near  20  years ;  until,  the  college  being 
ereded  into  an  univerfity,  he  was  the  firfl  redor,  and 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  it  by  his  ledures,  till 
his  infirmities  prevented  his  public  appearance.  His 
wifdom  was  equal  to  his  learning  ;  fo  that  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Friefland  and  Groningen  often  confulted  him,„ 
and  feldom  failed  to  follow  his  advice.  He  wrote 
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3?  nmena-  Veins  Gracia  illujh'ata,  3  vols  \  Decades  Rerum  Freji- 
gogues  carum  \  and  many  other  valuable  works.  He  died  in 
_ ,  II  1625. 

»  °uy' ,  EMMENAGOGUES,  E^nvocycoyoc,  in  Medicine , 
fuch  remedies  as  promote  the  menftrual  difcharge. 
They  are  thus  called  from  n  “  in,”  pw  “  month,”  ocym 
duco ,  “  I  lead,”  becaufe  their  natural  periods  of  flowing 
are  once  a-month. 

EMOLLIENTS,  in  Medicine  and  Pharmacy ,  are 
fuch  remedies  as  ffieath  and  foften  the  afperity  of  the 
humours,  and  relax  and  fupple  the  folids  at  the  fame 
time. 

EMOLUMENT,  is  properly  applied  to  the  profits 
urifing  daily  from  an  office  or  employ.  The  word  is 
formed  of  the  Latin  emolumentum ,  which,  according  to 
fome,  primarily  fignifies  the  profits  redounding  to  the 
miller  from  his  mill ;  of  molo ,  molere ,  “  to  grind.’1- — I  he 
patent,  or  other  inflrument,  whereby  a  perfon  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  an  office,  gives  him  a  right  to  enjoy  all  the 
duties,  honours,  profits,  and  emoluments  belonging 
thereto. — Kmolument  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  fomewhat  greater 
latitude,  for  profit  or  advantage  in  the  general. . 

EMOTION  and  Passion,  in  the  human  mind,  are 
*  Elm.  of  thus  diftinguiffied  by  a  celebrated  writer  *.  An  inter- 
Criticifm ,  naj  motion  or  agitation  of  the  mind,  when  it  pafleth 
10 . 1.  p  45*  away  wj^out  defire,  is  denominated  an  emotion  :  wThen 
<lefire  follows,  the  motion  or  agitation  is  denominated 
a  pajffion .  A  fine  face,  for  example,  raifeth  in  me  a 
pleafant  feeling  :  if  that  feeling  vanifh  without  produ¬ 
cing  any  effe£t,  it  is  in  proper  language  an  emotion  ; 
but  if  the  feeling,  by  reiterated  views  of  the  objeft,  be¬ 
comes  fufficiently  flrong  to  occafion  defire,  it  lofes  its 
name  of  emotion,  and  acquires  that  of  paffion .  The 
fame  holds  in  all  the  other  paffions.  Ihe  painful  feel¬ 
ing  raifed  in  a  fpe&ator  by  a  flight  injury  done  to  a 
Itranger,  being  accompanied  with  no  defire  of  revenge, 
is  termed  an  emotion }  but  that  injury  raifeth  in  the 
ftranger  a  flronger  emotion,  which  being  accompanied 
w7ith  defire  pf  revenge,  is  a  paffion.  External  expref- 
fions  of  diftrefs  produce  in  the  fpe&ator  a  painful  feel¬ 
ing,  which  being  fometimes  fo  flight  as  to  pafs  away 
without  any  effect,  is  an  emotion^  but  if  the  feeling 
be  fo  flrong  as  to  prompt  defire  of  affording  relief,  it 
is  a  paffion,  and  is  termed  pity .  Envy  is  emulation  in 
excefs :  if  the  exaltation  of  a  competitor  be  barely 
difagreeable,  the  painful  feeling  is  an  emotion  $  if  it 
produce  defire  to  deprefs  him,  it  is  a  paffion.  See 
Passion. 

EMOUY,  or  Hia-MEN,  an  ifland  and  port  of 
China,  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  province  of  Fo- 
KIEN. 

The  port  is  properly  but  an  anchoring-place  for 
ffiips,  inclofed  on  one  fide  by  the  ifland  from  which  it 
,takes  its  name,  and  on  the  other  by  the  main-land  : 
but  it  is  fo  extenfive,  that  it  can  contain  feveral  thou- 
fands  of  veffels  *,  and  the  depth  of  its  water  is  fo  great, 
that  the  largefl  fhips  may  lie  clofe  to  the  ffiore  with¬ 
out  danger. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century  it  was 
much  frequented  by  European  veffels  ;  but  few'  viflt 
it  at  prefent,  as  all  the  trade  is  carried  on  at  Canton. 
The  emperor  keeps  here  a  garrifon  of  6  or  7000  men, 
commanded  by  a  Chinefe  general.  In  entering  this 
road,  a  large  rock  muff  be  doubled  which  Hands  at  the 
mouth  pf  it,  and  divides  it  almoft  as  the  Mingant  di- 
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vides  the  harbour  of  Brefl.  This  rock  is  vifible,  and  ^  Emouy^ 
rifes  feveral  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  water. 

The  ifland  of  Emouy  is  particularly  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  magnificence  of  its  principal  pagod, 
confecrated  to  the  deity  Fo.  This  temple  is  fituated 
in  a  plain,  terminated  on  one  fide  by  the  fea,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  lofty  mountain.  Before  it  the  fea, 
flowing  through  different  channels,  forms  a  large  fheet 
of  water  which  is  bordered  wTith  turf  of  the  molt  beau¬ 
tiful  verdure.  The  front  of  this  edifice  is  180  feet  to 
length,  and  its  gate  is  adorned  wdth  figures  in  relief, 
which  are  the  ufual  ornaments  of  the  Chinefe  archi- 
te&ure.  On  entering,  you  find  a  vafl  portico,  with 
an  altar  in  the  middle,  on  which  is  placed  a  gigantic 
flatue  of  gilt  brafs,  reprefenting  the  god  Fo,  fitting 
crofs-legged.  Four  other  flatues  are  placed .  at  the 
corners  of  this  portico,  wffiich  are  18  feet  high,  al¬ 
though  they  reprefent  people  fitting.  Each  of  thefe 
flatues  is  formed  from  a  Angle  block  of  Hone.  They 
bear  in  their  hands  different  fymbols  which  mark  their 
attributes,  as  formerly  in  Atheiis  and  Rome  the  trident 
and  caduceus  diftinguiffied  Neptune  and  Mercury. 

One  holds  a  ferpent  in  his  arms,  which  is  twilled  round 
its  body  in  feveral  folds  j  the  fecond  has  a  bent  bow 
and  a  quiver }  the  two  others  prefent,  one  a  kind  of 
battle-axe,  and  the  other  a  guitar,  or  fome  inflrument 
of  the  fame  kind. 

After  crofting  this  portico,  you  enter  a  fquare 
outer  court,  paved  wTith  large  gray  flones,  the  leaf! 
of  which  is  ten  feet  in  length  and  four  in  breadth. 

At  the  four  fides  of  this  court  arife  four  pavilions, 
which  terminate  in  domes,  and  have  a  communica¬ 
tion  with  one  another  by  means  of  a  gallery  which  runs 
quite  round  it.  One  of  thefe  contains  a  bell  ten  feet 
in  diameter }  the  wooden-work  which  fupports  this 
heavy  mafs  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired.  In  the  other 
is  kept  a  drum  of  an  enormous  fize,  which  the  bon¬ 
zes  ufe  to  proclaim  the  days  of  new  and  full  moon. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  that  the  clappers  of  the  Chinefe 
bells  are  on  the  outfide,  and  made  of  wood  in  the  form 
of  a  mallet.  The  two  other  pavilions  contain  the  or¬ 
naments  of  the  temple,  and  often  ferve  to  lodge  travel¬ 
lers,  whom  the  bonzes  are  obliged  to  receive.  In  the 
middle  of  this  court  is  a  large  tower,  which  Hands  by 
itfelf,  and  terminates  alfo  in  a  dome,  to  which  you  af- 
cend  by  a  beautiful  ftone  ftair-cafe  that  winds  round 
it.  This  dome  contains  a  temple  remarkably  neat ; 
the  ceiling  is  ornamented  wTith  mofaic  work,  and  the 
walls  are  covered  with  ftone  figures  in  relief,  reprefent¬ 
ing  animals  and  monfters.  The  pillars  which  fupport 
the  roof  of  this  edifice  are  of  wTood  vamiffied }  and  on 
feftivals  are  ornamented  with  fmall  flags  of  different  co¬ 
lours.  The  pavement  of  the  temple  is  formed  of  little 
ffiells,  and  its  different  compartments  prefent  birds,  but¬ 
terflies,  flow'ers,  &c. 

The  bonzes  continually  bum  incenfe  upon  the  altar, 
and  keep  the  lamps  lighted,  which  hang  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  temple.  At  one  extremity  of  the  altar 
Hands  a  brazen  urn,  which  when  ftruck  fends  forth  a 
mournful  found  :  on  the  oppofite  fide  is  a  hollow  ma¬ 
chine  of  wood,  of  an  oval  form,  ufed  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  which  is  to  accompany  with  its  found  their  voices 
when  they  fing  in  praife  of  the  tutelary  idol  of  the  pagod. 

The  god  Pouffa  is  placed  on  the  middle  of  this  altar, 
on  a  flower  of  gilt  brafs,  which  ferves  as  a  bafe,  and 

holds 
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KmoUy,  holds  a  young  child  in  his  arms  \  feveral  idols,  which 
Empale-  are  n0  doubt  fubaltern  deities,  are  ranged  around  him, 
ment*  ,  and  (how  by  their  attitudes  their  refpedt  and  venera¬ 
tion. 

The  bonzes  have  traced  out  on  the  walls  of  this 
temple  feveral  hieroglyphical  charadlers  in  praife  of 
Pouflaj  there  is  alfo  to  be  fecn  an  hiftorical  or  allegori¬ 
cal  painting  in  frefco,  which  repiefents  a  burning  lake, 
in  which  feveral  men  appear  to  be  fwimming,  fome  car¬ 
ried  by  monfters,  others  furrounded  by  dragons  and 
winged  ferpents.  In  the  middle  of  the  gulf  rifes  a 
fteep  rock,  on  the  top  of  which  the  god  is  feated,  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  arms  a  child,  who  Teems  to  call  out  to  thofe 
who  are  in  the  flames  of  the  lake  \  but  an  old  man, 
with  hanging  ears  and  horns  on  his  head,  prevents  them 
from  climbing  to  the  fummit  of  the  rock,  and  threatens 
to  drive  them  back  with  a  large  club*  The  bonzes  are 
at  a  lofs  what  anfwer  to  give,  when  any  queftions  are 
alked  them  concerning  this  painting.  Behind  the  al¬ 
tar  is  a  kind  of  library,  containing  books  which  treat 
of  the  worfhip  of  idols. 

On  defeending  from  this  dome  you  crofs  the  court, 
and  enter  a  kind  of  gallery,  the  walls  of  which  are 
lined  with  boards ;  it  contains  -24  ftatues  of  gilt  brafs, 
reprefenting  the  fame  number  of  philofophers,  ancient 
difciples  of  Confucius.  At  the  end  of  this  gallery 
you  find  a  large  hall,  which  is  the  refe'dlory  of  the 
bonzes  5  and  after  having  traverfed  a  fpacious  apart- 
Wient,  you  at  length  enter  the  temple  of  Fo,  to  which 
'there  is  an  afeent  by  a  large  done  ftaircafe.  It  is  or¬ 
namented  with  vafes  full  of  artificial  flowers  (a  work 
in  which  the  Chinefe  excel)  ;  and  here  alfo  are  found 
the  fame  kind  of  mufical  inftruments  as  thofe  mention¬ 
ed  before.  The  ftatue  of  the  god  is  not  to  be  feen 
but  through  a  piece  of  black  gauze,  wThich  forms  a 
kind  of  veil  or  curtain  before  the  altar.  The  reft  of  the 
pagod  confifts  of  feveral  large  chambers,  exceedingly 
seat,  but  badly  difpofed  *,  the  gardens  and  pleafure 
grounds  are  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  5  and  a 
number  of  delightful  grottoes  are  cut  out  in  the  rock, 
which  afford  an  agreeable  ftielter  from  the  exceflive  heat 
of  the  fun. 

There  are  feveral  other  pagods  in  the  ifle  of  Emouy  5 
among  which  is  one  called  The  Pagod  of  the  Ten  Thou - 
find  Stones^  becaufe  it  is  built  on  the  brow  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  where  there  is  a  like  number  of  little  rocks,  under 
which  the  bonzes  have  formed  grottoes  and  very  plea- 
fant  covered  feats.  A  certain  rural  fimplicity  reigns 
here,  which  captivates  and  delights. 

Strangers  are  received  by  thefe  bonzes  with  great 
politenefs,  and  may  freely  enter  their  temples  *,  but 
they  muft  not  attempt  to  gratify  their  curiofity  fully, 
-nor  to  enter  thofe  apartments  into  which  they  are  not 
introduced,  efpecially  if  they  are  accompanied  by  fuf- 
picious  perfons ;  for  the  bonzes,  who  are  forbid  under 
pain  of  fevere  puniftiment  to  have  any  intercourfe  with 
women,  and  who  often  keep  them  in  private,  might, 
from  fear  of  being  difeovered,  revenge  themfelves  for 
too  impertinent  a  curiofity. 

EMPALEMENT,  an  ancient  kind  of  puniftiment, 
which  confifted  in  thrufting  a  ftake  up  the  fundament. 
The  word  comes  from  the  French  empaler,  or  the  Ita¬ 
lian  i?7ipalare ;  or  rather,  they  are  all  alike  derived 
from  the  Latin  palus ,  “  a  ftake,”  and  the  prepolition 
2/7,  “  in  or  into.”  We  find  mention  of  empaling  in  Ju- 
Voir.  VIIL  Part  I. 


venal.  It  was  frequently  pradlifed  in  the  time  of  Ne-  Empale 
ro,  and  continues  to  be  fo  in  Turkey.  n 

Empalement  of  a  flower ,  the  fame  with  Calyx.  F-nneroi 
EMPANELLING.  See  Impanelling. 
EMPARLANCE.  See  Imparlance. 

EMPEDOCLES,  a  celebrated  philofopher  and  poet, 
was  born  at  Agrigentum,  a  city  in  Sicily.  He  followed 
the  Pythagorean  philofophy,  and  admitted  the  metemp- 
fychofis.  He  conftantly  appeared  with  a  crown  of  gold 
on  his  head  \  to  maintain,  by  this  outward  pomp,  the 
reputation  he  had  acquired  of  being  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  man.  Yet  Ariftotle  fays,  that  he  was  a  great  lover 
of  liberty,  extremely  averfe  to  ft  ate  and  command,  and 
that  he  even  refufed  a  kingdom  that  was  offered  him. 

His  principal  work  was  a  Treatife  in  verfe  on  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Principles  of  Things.  Ariftotle,  Lucretius, 
and  all  the  ancients,  make  the  moft  magnificent  elogL 
urns  on  his  poetry  and  eloquence. 

He  taught  rhetoric  5  and  often  alleviated  the  anxie¬ 
ties  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  pains  of  his  body,  with 
mufic,  It  is  reported,  that  his  curiofity  to  vifit  the 
flames  of  the  crater  of  HLtna  proved  fatal  to  him. 

Some  maintain  that  he  wifhed  it  to  be  believed  that 
he  was  a  god  j  and  that  his  death  might  be  unknown,  he 
threw  himfelf  into  the  crater  and  perifhed  in  the  fkmes. 

His  expeditions,  however,  were  fruftrated  ;  ana  the 
volcano,  by  throwing  up  one  of  his  fandals,  difeovered 
to  the  world  that  Empedocles  had  perifhed  by  fire. 

Others  report  that  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age  : 
and  that  he  was  drowned  in  the  fea  about  440  years 
before  the  Chriftian  era. 

EMPEROR,  ( Imperator ),  among  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  fignified  a  general  of  an  army,  who,  for  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  fuccefs,  had  been  complimented  with  this 
appellation.  Tims  Auguftus,  having  obtained  no  lefs 
than  twenty  famous  victories,  was  as  often  faluted  with 
the  title  empero? * ;  and  Titus  Was  denominated  etnpei'or 
by  his  atmy  after  the  redudlion  of  Jerufalem. 

Afterwards  it  came  to  denominate  an  abfolute  mo¬ 
narch  or  fupreme  commander  of  an  empire.  In  this 
fenfe  Julius  Ccefar  was  called  emperor :  the  fame  title 
defeended  with  the  dignity  to  Odlavius  Auguftus, 
Tiberius,  and  Caligula  5  and  afterwards  it  became 
elective. 

In  ftridlnefs,  the  title  emperor  does  not,  and  cannot, 
add  any  thing  to  the  rights  of  fovereignty :  its  effedf 
is  only  to  give  precedence  and  pre-eminence  above 
other  fovereigns  \  and  as  fuch,  it  raifi.s  thofe  invefted 
with  it  to  the  fummit  of  all  human  greatnefs. 

It  is  difputed,  whether  or  not  emperors  have  the 
power  of  difpofing  of  the  regal  title-.  It  is  true,  they 
have  fometimes  taken  upon  them  to  eredt  kingdoms  ; 
and  thus  it  is  that  Bohemia  and  Poland  are  faid  to 
have  been  raifed  to  the  dignity  :  thus  alfo,  the  empe¬ 
ror  Charles  the  Bald,  in  the  year  877,  gave  Provence 
to  Bofon-,  putting  the  diadem  on  his  head,  and  decree¬ 
ing  him  to  be  called  “  king,”  ut  more prifeorum  imperato- 
ruj?i  regibus  videretur  dorjiinari.  Add,  that  the  emperor 
Leopold  eredled  the  ducal  Pruflia  into  a  kingdom  in 
favour  of  the  eledtor  of  Brandenburg  *,  and  though  fe¬ 
veral  of  the  kings  of  Europe  refufed  for  fome  time  to 
acknowledge  him  in  that  capacity,  yet  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  in  1712  they  all  came  in. 

In  the  eaft,  the  title  and  quality  of  emperor  are 
more  frequent  than  they  are  among  us  -7  thus,  the  fo- 
E  vereign 
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rereign  princes  of  China,  Japan-,  Mogul,  Perfia,  &c.  are  pears  from  a  charter  of  King  Edgar :  Ego  Edgarus An-  Empetrum 

all  emperors  of  China,  Japan,  &c.  In  the  year  1723,  g/orum  hardens,  omniumque  regum  infularum  oceani  quee  Jl 

the  czar  of  Mufcovy  affumed  the  title  of  emperor  of  all  Rritanniam  circumjacent ,  &c.  imperator  et  dominus .  ,  , 

Rujfta ,  and  procured  himfelf  to  be  recognized  as  fuch  EMPETRUM,  BERR  /-bearing  heath,  a  genus 
by  moft  of  the  princes  and  hates  of  Europe.  of  plants  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs.  In  the  na- 

In  the  Weft,  the  title  has  been  a  long  time  reftrain-  tural  method  this  genus  is  ranked  by  Linnaeus  under 

ed  to  the  emperors  of  Germany.  The  firft  who  bore  the  54th  order,  Mifcellanece .  See  Botany  Index - 
it  was  Charlemagne,  who  had  the  title  of  emperor  con-  EMPHASIS,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  particular  ftrefs  of 
ferred  on  him  by  Pope  Leo  III.  though  he  had  all  the  the  voice  and  action,  laid  on  fuch  parts  or  words  of  the 
power  before.  The  imperial  prerogatives  were  for-  oration  as  the  orator  wants  to  inforce  upon  his  au- 
merly  much  more  extenftve  than  they  are  at  prefent.  dicnce.  See  Declamation  \  Oratory,  Part  IV. ; 

At  the  clofe  of  the  Saxon  race,  A.  D.  1024,  ^ey  ex-  and  Reading. 

ercifed  the  right  of  conferring  all  the  eccleliaftical  be-  EMPHYSEMA,  in  Surgery ,  a  windy  tumor,  ge- 
nefices  in  Germany  ;  of  receiving  the  revenues  of  them  nerally  occaftoned  by  a  fratfture  of  the  ribs,  and  form- 
during  a  vacancy  ;  of  fucceeding  to  the  effects  of  in-  ed  by  the  air  inftnuating  itfelf,  by  a  fmall  wound,  be- 
teftate  eccleftaftics  ;  of  confirming  or  annulling  the  tween  the  fkin  and  muffles,  into  the  fubftance  of  the 
elections  of  the  popes  ;  of  affembling  councils,  and  of  cellular  or  adipofe  membrane,  fpreading  itfelf  after- 
appointing  them  to  decide  concerning  the  affairs  of  wards  up  to  the  neck,  head,  belly,  and  other  parts, 
the  church  5  of  conferring  the  title  of  king  on  their  much  after  the  manner  in  which  butchers  blow  up  their 
vaffals  ;  of  granting  vacant  fiefs  ;  of  receiving  the  re-  veal. 

venues  of  the  empire  ;  of  governing  Italy  as  its.  pro-  EMPIRE  ( impemumf  in  political  geography,  a 
per  fovereigns  5  of  ere&ing  free  cities,  and  eftablijhing  large  extent  of  land,  under  the  jurifdi&ion  or  govern- 
fairs  in  them  ;  of  affembling  the  diets  of  the  empire,  ment  of  an  emperor.  See  Emperor. 

and  fixing  the  time  of  their  duration  ;  of  coining  mo-  In  ancient  hiftory  we  read  of  four  great  monarchies, 

ney,  and  conferring  the  fame  privilege  on  the  ftates  or  empires,  viz.  that  of  the  Babylonians,  Chaldeans, 
of  the  empire  ;  and  of  adminiftering  both  high  and  low  and  Affyrians  *,  that  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians  5  that 

juftice  within  the  territories  of  the  different  ftates  :  of  the  Greeks ;  and  that  of  the  Romans.  The  firfli 

but  in  the  year  1437,  they  were  reduced  to  the  right  fubfifted  from  the  time  of  Nimrod,  who  founded  it  in 
of  conferring  all  dignities  and  titles,  except  the  privi-  the  year  of  the  world  1800,  according  to  the  compu- 
lege  of  being  a  ftate  of  the  empire  ;  of  preces  primaries ,  tation  of  Uftier,  to  Sardanapalus  their  laft  king  in  3257, 
or  of  appointing  once  during  their  reign  a  dignitary  and  confequently  lafted  above  1450  years..  The  empire 
in  each  chapter  or  religious  houfe  ;  of  granting  dif-  of  the  Medes  commenced  under  Arbaces,  in  the  year  of 
penfations  with  refpe&  to  the  age  of  majority;  of  the  world  3257,  and  was  united  to  that  of  the  Baby- 
erefting  cities,  and  conferring  the  privilege  of  coining  lonians  and  Perfians  under  Cyrus,  in  3468,  and  it 
money  ;  of  calling  the  meetings  of  the  diet,  and  pre-  clofed  with  the  death  of  Darius  Codomannus  in  3674. 
fiding  in  them.  The  Grecian  empire  lafted  only  during  the  reign  of 

To  which  fome  have  added,  1 .  That  all  the  princes  Alexander  the  Great,  beginning  in  the  year  of  the  world 
and  ftates  of  Germany  are  obliged  to  do  them  homage,  3674,  and  terminating  with  the  death  of  this  conque- 
and  fwear  fidelity  to  them.  2.  That  they,  or  their  ror  in  3681,  his  conquefts  being  divided  among  his 
generals,  have  a  right  to  command  the  forces  of  all  captains.  The  Roman  empire  commenced  with  Julius 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  when  united  together.  3.  Ceefar,  when  he  was  made  perpetual  di&ator,  in  the 
That  they  receive  a  kind  of  tribute  from  all  the  prin-  year  of  the  city  708,  and  of  the  world  3956,  48  years 
ces  and  ftates  of  the  empire,  for  carrying  on  a  war  before  Chrift.  The  feat  of  the  empire  was  removed  to 

which  concerns  the  whole  empire,  which  is  called  the  Byzantium  by  Conftantine,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

Roman  month .  For  the  reft,  there  is  not  a  foot  of  334?  the  eaft  and  weft  were  then  united  under  the  title 

land  or  territory  annexed  to  his  title  :  but  ever  fince  of  the  Roman  empire,  till  the  Romans  proclaimed  Char- 

thc  reign  of  Charles  IV.  the-  emperors  have  depended  lemagne  emperor,  A.  D.  800.  From  this  epocha  the- 
entirely  on  their*  hereditary  dominions  as  the  only  eaft  and  weft  formed  two  feparate  empires  ;  that  of  the 
fource  of  their  power,  and  even  of  their  fubfiftence.  eaft,  governed  by  Greek  emperors,  commenced  A.  D. 

See  Diet  and  Electors.  302  :  and  being  gradually  weakened,  terminated  under 

The  kings  of  France  were  anciently  alfo  called  em-  Conftantine  Pakeologus  in  1453.  The  weftem  empire 
perors,  at  the  time  when  they  reigned  with  their  fons,  was  afterwards  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  empire, 
whom  they  affociated  to  the  crown.  Thus  Hugh  Ca-  or  German  empire. 

pet,  having  affociated  his  fon  Robert,  took  the  title  Antiquaries  diftinguifli  between  the  medals  of  the 
of  emperor,^  and  Robert  that  of  king  ;  under  which  upper ,  and  lower  or  bay,  empire. — The  curious  only 
titles  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Coun-  value  tbofe  of  the  upper  empire,  which  commences 
^ilofRheims,  by  Gerbert,  &c.  King  Robert  is  alfo  with  Ceefar  or  Auguftus,  and  ends  in  the  year  of 
Called  emperor  of  the  French  by  Helgau  of  Fleury.  Chrift  260.  The  lower  empire  comprehends  near 
Louis  le  Gros,  upon  affociating  his  fon,  did  the  fame.  1 200  years,  reckoning  down  to  the  deftru&ion  of  Con- 
In  the  Firft  Regifter  of  the  King’s  Charters,  fol.  166,  ftantinople  in  1453*' — They  ufually  diftinguilh  two 
are  found  letters  of  Louis  le  Gros,  dated  in  1 1 1 6,  in  ages,  or  periods,  of  the  lower  empire  :  the  firft  begin- 
favour  of  Raymond  bilhop  of  Maguelonne,.  wherein  he  ning  where  the  upper  ends,  viz.  with  Aurelian,  and ; 
ftyles  himfelf,  Ludovicus,  Dei  ordinante  procidentia,  ending  with  Anaft alius,  including  200  years  ;  the  fe- 
Erancoram  imperator  augujius.  The  kings  of  England  cond  beginning  with  Anaftafius,  and  ending  with  the 
fead  jikewife  anciently  the  title  of  emperors,  as  ap-  Pabeologi,,  which  includes  iqqo  years.,. 

Empire, 
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Empire  Empire,  or  The  empire ,  ufed  abfolutely  and  with¬ 
al  out  any  addition,  lignifies  the  empire  of  Germany  : 

Emporium.  canecj  a]fQ?  jn  juridiCal  a£ls  and  laws,  The  holy  Roman 
empire.  It  had  its  beginning  with  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  j  Charlemagne  being  created  firft  emperor  by 
Pope  Leo  III.  who  put  the  crown  on  his  head  in  St 
Peter’s  church  on  Chriilmas-day  in  the  year  800. 

Authors  are  at  a  lofs  under  what  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  range  the  empire.  Some  of  them  maintain  it 
to  be  a  monarchical  ftate,  becaufe  all  the  members 
thereof  are  obliged  to  alk  the  inveftiture  of  their  ftates 
of  the  emperor,  and  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him. 
Others  conficf&r  it  as  a  republic,  or  ariftocratic  ftate,  be¬ 
caufe  the  emperor  cannot  refolve  or  determine  any  thing 
without  the  concurring  fuffrages  of  the  princes.  It  is 
added,  that  if  they  require  inveftiture  from,  and  fwear 
fealty  to  him,  it  is  only  as  head  of  the  republic,  and  in 
the  name  of  the  republic,  and  not  in  his  own ;  juft  as  at 
Venice  every  thing  is.  tranfa&ed  in  name  of  the  doge. 
Others  will  have  the  empire  to  be  a  monarcho-arifto- 
cratic  ftate,  i.  e .  a  mixture  of  monarchy  and  ariftocra- 
cy  ;  becaufe,  though  the  emperor  in  many  cafes  feems 
to  aft  fovereignly,  yet  his  decrees  and  refolves  have  no 
force,  in  cafe  the  ftate  refufe  to  confirm  them.  Laftly, 
it  has  been  called  an  arifto-democratic  ftate,  becaufe  the 
diet,  wherein  the  fovereignty  is  lodged,  is  compofed  of 
princes  and  the  deputies  of  the  cities  5  and  is  divided 
into  three  orders  or  bodies,  called  colleges ,  viz.  the  col¬ 
lege  of  ele&ors,  the  college  of  princes,  and  the  college 
of  cities. 

We  fay,  diet  of  the  empire,  circles  of  the  empire, 
fiefs  of  the  empire,  princes  of  the  empire,  eftates  of  the 
empire,  members  of  the  empire,  capitulations  of  the 
empire.  See  Diet,  Circle,  Prince,  Capitula¬ 
tion,  &c. 

The  ftates  or  eftates  of  the  empire  are  of  two  kinds, 
mediate  and  immediate.  The  immediate  ftates  are  thofe 
who  hold  immediately  of  the  empire :  Whereof,  again, 
there  are  two  kinds  ;  the  firft,  fuch  as  have  feats  and 
voices  in  the  imperial  diet ;  the  fecond,  fuch  as  have 
none.  The  mediate  ftates  are  thofe  who  hold  of  the 
immediate. 

The  ftates  which  now  compofe  the  empire  are,  The 
princes  of  the  empire,  the  counts  of  the  empire,  the 
free  barons  of  the  empire,  the  prelates  of  the  empire, 
the  princeffes  or  abbeffes  of  the  empire,  the  nobles  of 
the  empire,  and  the  imperial  cities. 

EMPIRIC,  an  appellation  given  to  thofe  phyli- 
cians  who  conduct  themfelves  wholly  by  their  own  ex¬ 
perience,  without  ftudying  phyfic  in  a  regular  way. 
Some  even  ufe  the  term,  in  a  ftill  worfe  fenfe,  for  \ 
quack  who  prefcribes  at  random,  without  being  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  art. 

EMPIS,  a  genus  of  infects  belonging  to  the  order 
Diptera.  See  Entomology  Index . 

EMPLASTER.  See  Plaster. 

EMPORIzE,  a  double  city  of  the  Hither  Spain, 
near  the  Pyrenees  feparated  by  a  wall  ;  one  part  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Greeks  of  Phocsea,  whence  originally 
are  the  Maftllienfes ;  the  other,  by  native  Spaniards,  to 
whom  was  added  by  Auguftus  a  Roman  colony.  Now 
Ampurias,  in  Catalonia.  E.  Long.  2.  50.  N.*Lat.  42. 
if- 

EMPORIUM,  in  Medicine ,  is  often  ufed  for  the 
common  fenfory  in  the  brain.  See  Brain. 
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Emporium,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  two  cities  near  Emporium 
Placentia  \  one  wTell  fortified,  and  guarded  by  a  ftrong  8 
garrifon,  at  which  Hannibal  met  a  repulfe  :  the  other,  ■  ~^name  *  , 
Hannibal  took  and  plundered.  Now  thought  to  be 
Pont-Nura,  in  the  duchy  of  Placentia. 

EMPRESS,  the  fpoufe  of  an  emperor,  or  a  woman 
who  governs  an  empire.  See  Emperor. 

EMPROSTHOTONOS,  a  fpecies  of  convulfion, 
wherein  the  head  bends  forward. 

EMPYAEMA,  in  Medicine ,  a  diforder  wherein  pu¬ 
rulent  matter  is  contained  in  the  thorax  or  breaft,  after 
an  inflammation  and  fuppuration  of  the  lungs  and  pleu¬ 
ra.  See  Medicine  Index . 

EMPYREAL  air.  So  Dr  Higgins  denominates 
that  which  Dr  Prieftley  calls  dep hlogijlica ted  air,  and 
other  philofophers  vital  or  pure  air. 

#  EMPYREUM,  a  term  ufed  by  divines  for  the 
higheft  heaven,  where  the  bleffed  enjoy  the  beatific  vL 
fion.  The  word  is  formed  of  iv  and  Trv^Jire^  becaufe 
of  its  fplendour. 

EMPYREUM  A,  in  Chemijlry ,  fignifies  ^  very  dif- 
agreeable  fmell  produced  from  burnt  oils.  It  is  of¬ 
ten  perceived  in  diftillations  of  animal  as  well  as  ve¬ 
getable  fubftances,  when  they  are  expofed  to  a  quick 
fire. 

EMRODS.  See  Hemorrhoids. 

EMULATION,  a  generous  ardour  kindled  by  the 
praife-worthy  examples  of  others,  which  impels  us  to 
imitate,,  to  rival,  and,  if  poflible,  to  excel  them.  This 
paflion  involves  in  it  eftcem  of  the  perfon  whofe  attain¬ 
ments  or  conduft  we  emulate,  of  the  qualities  and  ac¬ 
tions  in  which  we  emulate  him,  and  a  delire  of  refem- 
blance,  together  with  a  joy  fpringing  from  the  hope  of 
fuccefs.  The  word  comes  originally  from  the  Greek 
upiMoc,  dijpute ,  contejl ;  whence  the  Latin,  ccmulus ,  and 
thence  our  emulation . 

Plato  obferves  of  emulation,  that  it  is  the  daughter 
of  envy  j  if  fo,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
mother  and  the  offspring  ;  the  one  is  a  virtue  and  the 
other  a  vice.  Emulation  admires  great  a&ions,  and 
ftrives  to  imitate  them  )  envy  refufes  them  the  praifes 
that  are  their  due  5  emulation  is  generous,  and  only 
thinks  of  furpafting  a  rival ;  envy  is  low,  and  only  leeks 
to  leffen  him.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  would  be  more 
juft  to  fuppofe  emulation  the  daughter  of  admiration  : 
admiration,  however,  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  the 
compofition  of  it. 

EMULGENT,  or  renal,  arteries,  thofe  which 
fupply  the  kidneys  with  blood ,  being  fometimes  Angle* 
fometimes  double,  on  each  fide.  See  Anatomy  Index . 

EMULSION,  a  foft  liquid  remedy,,  of  a  colour  and 
confluence  refembling  milk.  See  Pharmacy. 

EMUNCTORY,  in  Anatomy ,  a  general  term  for 
all  thofe  parts  which  ferve  to  carry  off  the  excrementi- 
tious  parts  of  the  blood  and  other  humours  of  the  bo¬ 
dy.  Such  more  efpecially  are  the  kidneys,  bladder* 
and  moll  of  the  glands. 

ENALLAGE,  in  Grammar ,  is  when  one  word  is 
fubftituted  for  another  of  the  fame  part  of  fpeech  i  A 
fubftantive  for  an  adje&ive  ;  as  exercitus  v  iff  or,  for 
vifforiofus  ;  fcelus ,  for,  fcele/lusi  A  primitive  for  a  de¬ 
rivative  as  Dardana  anna ,  for  Dardatiia :  An  atftive 
for  a  paflive  ;  as  nox  humida  ccelo  preecipitat ,  for  preeci - 
pitatur ,  &e. 

ENAMEL,  in  general,  is  a  vitrified  matter  betwixt 
E  2  the 
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E«a me?!',  the  parts  of  which  is  difperfed  fome  unvitrified  matter  : 

Er«mel-  hence  enamel  ought  to  have  all  the  properties  of  glafs 
,ng*  except  tranfparency. 

Enamels  have  for  their  bafis  a  pure  cryftal  glafs  or 
frit,  ground  up  with  a  fine  calx  of  lead  and  tin  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  purpofe,  with  the  addition  ufually  of 
white  fait  of  tartar.  Thefe  ingredients  baked  toge¬ 
ther  are  the  matter  of  all  enamels,  which  are  made  by 
adding  colours  of  this  or  that  kind  in  powder  to  this 
matter,  and  melting  or  incorporating  them  together  in 
a  furnace. 

For  white  enamel,  Neri  (De  Arte  Vitriar.)  di- 
red!  s  only  manganefe  to  be  added  to  the  matter  which 
conflitutes  the  bafis.  For  azure,  zaffer  mixed  with 
calx  of  brafs.  For  green,  calx  of  brafs  with  fcales  of 
iron,  or  with  crocus  martis.  For  black,  zaffer  with 
manganefe  or  with  crocus  martis )  or  manganefe  with 
tartar.  For  red,  manganefe,  or  calx  of  copper  and 
red  tartar.  For  purple,  manganefe  with  calx  of  brafs. 
For  yellow”,  tartar  and  manganefe.  And  for  violet-co¬ 
loured  enamel,  manganefe  with  thrice-calcined  brafs. 

In  making  thefe  enamels,  the  following  general  cau¬ 
tions  are  neceffary  to  be  obferved.  I.  That  the  pots 
mu  ft  be  glazed  with  white  glafs,  and  mull  be  fucli  as 
will  bear  the  fire.  2.  That  the  matter  of  enamels  muff 
be  very  nicely  mixed  with’ the  colours.  3.  When  the 
enamel  is  good,  and  the  colour  w~ell  incorporated,  it 
muft  be  taken  from  the  fire  with  a  pair  of  tongs.  4.  The 
general  wray  of  making  the  coloured  enamel  is  this  : 
Powder,  fift,  and  grind,  all  the  colours  very  nicely, 
and  firft  mix  them  with  one  another,  and  then  with  the 
common  matter  of  enamels  :  then  fet  them  in  pots  in  a 
furnace  5  and  when  they  are  well  mixed  and  incorpo¬ 
rated,  call  them  into  water  5  and  when  dry,  fet  them 
in  a  furnace  again  to  melt  5  and  when  melted,  take  a 
proof  of  it.  If  too  deep-coloured,  add  more  of  the 
common  matter  of  enamels  )  and  if  too  pale,  add  more 
of  the  colours. 

Enamels  are  ufed  either  in  counterfeiting  or  imita¬ 
ting  precious  Hones,  in  painting  in  enamel  j  or  by  en- 
amellers,  jewellers,  and  goldfmiths,  in  gold,  filver, 
and  other  metals.  The  twro  firfl;  kinds  are  ufually  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  workmen  themfelves,  who  are  employed 
in  thefe  arts.  That  ufed  by  jewellers,  &c.  is  brought 
to  us  chiefly  from  Venice  or  Holland,  in  little  cakes  of 
different  fizes,  commonly  about  four  inches  diameter, 
having  the  mark  of  the  maker  ftruck  upon  it  with  a 
puncheon.  It  pays  is.  7xV^d.  the  pound  on  impor¬ 
tation,  and  draws  back  is.  5T^%d.  at  the  rate  of  4s. 
per  pound. 

ENAMELLING,  the  art  of  laying  enamel  upon 
metals,  as  gold,  filver,  copper,  &c.  and  of  melting  it  at 
the  fire,  or  of  making  divers  curious  works  in  it  at  a 
lamp.  It  fignifies  alfo  to  paint  in  enamel. 

The  method  of  painting  in  Enamel .  This  is  per¬ 
formed  on  plates  of  gold  or  filver,  and  molt  common¬ 
ly  of  copper,  enamelled  with  the  white  enamel j  where¬ 
on  they  paint  with  colours  which  are  melted  in  the  fire, 
where  they  take  a  brightnefs  and  luftre  like  that  of 
glafs.  This  painting  is  the  molt  prized  of  all  for  its 
peculiar  brightnefs  and  vivacity,  which  is  very  per¬ 
manent,  the  force  of  its  colours  not  being  effaced  or 
fullied  wfith  time  as  in  other  painting,  and  continuing 
always  as  frefh  as  when  it  came  out  of  the  workmen’s 
hands.  It  is  ufual  in  miniature  \  it  being  the  more 


difficult  the  larger  it  is,  by  reafon  of  certain  accidents  Enamel- 
it  is  liable  to  in  the  operation.  Enamelling  Ihould  on- 
ly  be  pra&ifed  on  plates  of  gold,  the  other  metals  being  ~ v  '™ 

lefs  pure  :  copper,  for  inftance,  fcales  with  the  appli¬ 
cation,  and  yields  fumes  5  and  filver  turns  the  yellow 
white.  Nor  mult  the  plate  be  made  flat ;  for  in  fuch 
cafe,  the  enamel  cracks }  to  avoid  which,  they  ufually 
forge  them  a  little  round  or  oval,  and  not  too  thick. 

The  plate  being  wTell  and  evenly  forged,  they  ufually 
begin  the  operation  by  laying  on  a  couch  of  white  en¬ 
amel  (as  wre  obferved  above)  on  both  fides,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  metal  from  fwelling  and  bliftering  \  and  this 
firfl  layer  ferves  for  the  ground  of  all  the  other  colours. 

The  plate  being  thus  prepared,  they  begin  at  firfl  by 
drawing  out  exa&ly  the  fubje£l  to  be  painted  with  red 
vitriol,  mixed  with  oil  of  fpike,  marking  all  parts  of 
the  defign  very  lightly  with  a  fmall  pencil.  After  this, 
the  colours  (which  are  to  be  before  ground  with  water 
in  a  mortar  of  agate  extremely  fine,  and  mixed  with 
oil  of  fpike  fomewhat  thick)  are  to  be  laid  on,  obfer- 
ving  the  mixtures  and  colours  that  agree  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  fubjedl  ->  for  which  it  is  neceffary  to 
underfland  painting  in  miniature.  But  here  the  work¬ 
man  mull  be  very  cautious  of  the  good  or  bad  qualities 
of  the  oil  of  fpike  he  employs  to  mix  his  colours  with, 
for  it  is  very  fubje^l  to  adulterations. 

Great  care  muff  like  wife  be  taken,  that  the  leafl  dufl 
imaginable  come  not  to  your  colours  while  you  are  ei¬ 
ther  painting  or  grinding  them  ;  for  the  leafl  fpeck, 
when  it  is  worked  up  writh  it,  and  wdien  the  wTork  comes 
to  be  put  into  the  reverberatory  to  be  made  red  hot,  will 
leave  a  hole,  and  fo  deface  the  work. 

When  the  colours  are  all  laid,  the  painting  mull  be 
gently  dried  over  a  flow  fire  to  evaporate  the  oil,  and 
the  colours  afterwards  melted  to  incorporate  them  with 
the  enamel,  making  the  plate  red-hot  in  a  fire  like  what 
the  enamellers  ufe.  Afterwards  that  part  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  mull  be  paffed  over  again  which  the  fire  hath  any 
thing  effaced,  .  flrengthening  the  fhades  and  colours, 
and  committing  it  again  to  the  fire,  obferving  the  fame 
method  as  before,  wdiich  is  to  be  repeated  till  the  work 
be  finiflied. 

Method  of  Enamelling  by  the  Lamp .  Moft  enamel¬ 
led  works  are  wrought  at  the  fire  of  a  lamp,  in  which, 
inflead  of  oil,  they  put  melted  horfe-greafe,  which 
theyjcalled  caballine  oil.  The  lamp,  which  is  of  copper, 
or  wdiite  iron,  confifls  of  twTo  pieces  5  in  one  of  which 
is  a  kind  of  oval  plate,  fix  inches  long,  and  two  high, 
in  whiclv  they  put  the  oil  and  the  cotton.  The  other 
part,  called  the  box ,  in  which  the  lamp  is  inclofed, 
ferves  only  to  receive  the  oil  which  boils  over  by  the 
force  of  the  fire.  This  lamp,  or,  where  feveral  artifls 
work  together,  twTo  or  three  more  lamps  are  placed  on 
a  table  of  proper  height.  Under  the  table,  about  the 
middle  of  its  height,  is  a  double  pair,  of  organ-bellows* 
which  one  of  the  workmen  moves  up  and  down  with 
his  foot  to  quicken  the  flame  of  the  lamps,  wdiich  are 
by  this  means  excited  to  an  incredible  degree  of  vehe¬ 
mence.  Grooves  made  with  a  gauge  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  table,  and  covered  with  parchment,  convey  the  wind 
of  the  bellows  to  a  pipe  of  glafs  before  each  lamp }  and. 
that  the  enamellers  may  not  be  incommoded  with  the 
heat  of  the  lamp,  every  pipe  is  covered  at  fix  inches  di- 
flanc.e  with  a  little  tin  plate,  fixed  into  the  table  by  ar 
wooden  handle.  When  the  w^orks  do  not  require  a  long 
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Enamel-  blaft,  they  only  ufe  a  glafs  pipe,  into  which  they  blow 
hyg  with  their  mouth. 

Fneauftic  ^  *s  incredible  t0  what  a  degree  of  finenefs  and  de¬ 
painting.  licacy  the  threads  of  enamel  may  be  drawn  at  the 
v~~V— — '  lamp.  Thofe  which  are  ufed  in  making  falfe  tufts  of 
feathers  are  fo  fine,  that  they  may  be  wound  on  the 
reel  like  filk  or  thread.  The  fi&itious  jets  of  all  co¬ 
lours,  ufed  in  embroideries,  are  alfo  made  of  enamel 3 
and  that  with  fo  much  art,  that  every  fmall  piece  hath 
its  hole  to  pafs  the  thread  through  wherewith  rt  is 
lewed.  Thsfe  holes  are  made  by  blowing  them  in¬ 
to  long  pieces  3  which  they  afterwards  cut  with  a  pro¬ 
per  tool. 

It  is  feldom  that  the  Venetian  or  Dutch  enamels  are 
ufed  alone  :  they  commonly  melt  them  in  an  iron  ladle, 
with  an  equal  part  of  glafs  or  cryftal  3  and  when  the  two 
matters  are  in  perfedt  fufion,  they  draw  it  out  into 
threads  of  different  fizes,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  work.  They  take  it  out  of  the  ladle  while  liquid, 
with  two  pieces  of  broken  tobacco-pipes,  which  they 
extend  from  each  other  at  arm’s  length.  If  the  thread 
is  required  Hill  longer,  then  another  workman  holds 
one  end,  and  continues  to  draw  it  out,  while  the  firft 
holds  the  enamel  to  the  flame.  Thofe  threads,  when 
cold,  are  cut  into  what  lengths  the  workman  thinks 
fit,  but  commonly  from  10  to  12  inches  :  and  as  they 
are  all  round,  if  they  are  required  to  be  flat,  they  mult 
be  drawn  through  a  pair  of  pinchers  wThile  yet  hot. 
They  have  alfo  another  iron  inftrument  in  form  of 
pinchers,  to  draw  out  the  enamel  by  the  lamp  when  it 
is  to  be  worked  and  difpofed  in  figures.  Laffly,  they 
have  glafs  tubes  of  various  fizes,  ferving  to  blow  the 
enamel  into  various  figures,  and  preferve  the  neceffary 
vacancies  therein  3  as  alfo  to  fpare  the  fluff,  and  form 
the  contours.  When  the  enameller  is  at  work,  he  fits 
before  the  lamp  with  his  foot  on  the  ftep  that  moves  on. 
the  bellows  3  and  holding  in  his  left  hand  the  work  to 
be  enamelled,  or  the  brafs  or  iron  wires  the  figures  are 
to  be  formed  on,  he  diredts  with  his  right  the  enamel 
thread,  which  he  holds  to  the  flame  with  a  management 
and  patience  equally  furprifing.  There  are  few  things 
they  cannot  make  or  reprefent  with  enamel  :  and  fome 
figures  are  as  well  finiffied,  as  if  done  by  the  moft  Ikil- 
ful  carvers. 

EN  ARTHROSIS,  in  Anatomy ,  a  fpecies  of  Diar¬ 
throsis. 

ENCiENIA,  the  name  of  three  feveral  feftivals  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  the  JewTs  in  memory  of  the  dedication,  or 
rather  purification,  of  the  temple,  by  Judas  Maccabse- 
us,  Solomon,  and  Zorobbabel.  This  term  is  likewife 
ufed  in  church  hiftory  for.  the  dedication  of  Chriffian 
churches. 

ENCAMPMENT,  the  pitching  of  a  Camp. 

ENCANTHIS,  in  Surgery. a  tubercle  arifing  either 
from  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  or  from  the  adjacent 
red  fkin  3  fometimes  fo  large,  as  to  obftrudl  not  only 
the  pundla  lachrym alia,,  but  alfo  part  of  the  fight  or  pu¬ 
pil  itfelf.  See  Surgery. 

ENCAUSTIC  and  Encaustum,  the  fame  with 
enamelling  and  enamel.  See  Enamelling  and  Ena¬ 
mel. 

Encaustic  Fainting ,  a  method  of  painting  made  ufe 
of  by  the  ancients,  in  wThich  wax  was  employed  to  give 
a  glofs  to  their  colours,  and  to  preferve  them  from  the 
injuries  of  the  air. 
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This  ancient  art,  after  having  been  long  loff,  was 
reftored  by  Count  Caylus,  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Infcriptions  in  France  3  and  the  method  of  painting 
in  wax  'was  announced  to  the  Academy  of  Painting 
and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  year  1753  3  though  M*. 
Bachelier,  the  author  of  a  treatife  Dc  I'Hifloire  et  du 
Secret  de  la  Peinture  en  Cire ,  had  actually  painted  a 
pidture  in  wax  in  1749  3  and  he  was  the  firft  who 
communicated  to  the  public  the  method  of  performing 
the  operation  of  inuftion,  which  is  the  principal  cha- 
radleriftic  of  the  encauftic  painting.  The  Count  kept 
his  method  a  fecret  for  fome  time,  contenting  himfelf 
with  exhibiting  a  pidture  at  the  Louvre  in  1754,  re- 
prefenting  the  head  of  Minerva,  painted  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  ancients,  which  excited  the  curiofity  of  the 
public,  and  was  very  much  admired.  In  the  interval  of 
fufpenfe,  feveral  attempts  were  made  to  recover  the  an¬ 
cient  method  of  painting.  The  firft  fcheme  adopted 
was  that  of  melting  wax  and  oil  of  turpentine  toge¬ 
ther,  and  ufing  this  compofition  as  a  vehicle  for  mix¬ 
ing  and  laying  on  the  colours.  But  this  method  did 
not  explain  Pliny’s  meaning,  as  the  wax  is  not  burnt  in 
this  way  of  managing  it.  In  another  attempt,  wdiich 
was  much  more  agreeable  to  the  hiftorian’s  defeription 
of  encauftic  painting,  the  wax  was  melted  with  ftrong 
lixivium  of  fait  of  tartar,  and  with  this  the  colours, 
were  ground.  When  the  pidlur.e  was  finiftied,  it  was 
gradually  prefented  to  the  fire,  fo  as  to  melt  the  wax  3 
which  was  thus  diffufed  through  all  the  particles  of 
the  colours,  fo  that  they  were  fixed  to  the  ground, 
and  fecured  from  the  accefs  of  air  or  moifture.  But 
the  method  of  Count  Caylus  is  much  more  Ample  :  the 
cloth  or  wood  which  he  defigned  for  the  bafis  of  his 
picture,  is  waxed  over,  by  only  rubbing  it  Amply  with 
a  piece  of  bees-wax  3  the  wood  or  cloth,  ftretched  on 
a  frame,  being  held  horizontally  over,  or  perpendicu-. 
larly  before  a  fire,  at  fuch  a  diftance,  that  the  wax 
might  gradually  melt,  whilft  it  is  rubbed  011,  diffufe 
itfelf,  penetrate  the  body,  and  fill  the  interftices  of  the 
texture  of  the  cloth,  which,  when  cool,  is  fit  to 
paint  upon  3  but  as  water-colours,  or  thofe  that  are 
mixed  up  with  common  water,  wall  not  adhere  to  the 
wax,  the  whole  pidture  is  to  be  firft  rubbed  over 
with  Spanifli  chalk  or  white,  and  then  the  colours  are 
applied  to  it  3  when  the  pidture  is  dry,  it  is  put  near 
the  fire,  whereby  the  wax  melts,  and  abforbs  all  the 
colours. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Muntz,  in  a  treatife  on  this  fubjedt,  has 
propofed  feveral  improvements  in  the  art  of  encauftic 
painting.  When  the  painting  is  on  cloth,  he  diredts 
it  to  be  prepared  by  ftretching  it  on  a  frame,  and  rub¬ 
bing  one  fide  feveral  times  over  with  a  piece  of  bees¬ 
wax,  or  virgin  wax,  till  it  is  covered  with  a  coat  of 
wax  of  considerable  thicknefs.  In  fine  linen,  this  is 
the  only  operation  neceffary  previous  to  painting  3 
but  coarfe  cloth  mull  be  rubbed  gently  on  the  unwax¬ 
ed  fide  with  a  pumice-ftone,  to  take  off  all  thofe  knots 
which  would  prevent  the  free  and  accurate  working 
of  the  pencil.  Then  the  fubjedt  is  to  be  painted  on  the. 
unwaxed  fide  with  colours  prepared  and  tempered  writh 
water  3  and  when  the  pidture  is  finiftied,  it  muft  be 
brought  near  the  fire,  that  the  wax  may  melt  and  fix 
the  colours.  This  method,  however,  can  only  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  cloth  or  paper,  through  the  fubftance  of 
which  the  wax  may  pafs  3  but  in  wood,  ftone,  metals, 
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Encanftic  or  plainer,  the  former  method  of  Count  Cavlus  mult  be 
Painting.  ^  0bferved. 

Mr  Muntz  has  alfo  difcovered  a  method  of  forming 
grounds  for  painting  with  crayons,  and  fixing  thefe,  as 
well  as  water-colours  employed  with  the  pencil.  On 
the  un waxed  fide  of  a  linen  cloth,  ftretched  and  waxed 
as  before,  lay  an  even  and  thick  coat  of  the  colour  pro¬ 
per  for  the  ground  }  having  prepared  this  colour  by 
mixing  fome  proper  pigment  with  an  equal  quantity 
•of  chalk,  and  tempering  them  with  water.  When  the 
colour  is  dry,  bring  the  piflure  to  the  fire,  that  the 
wax  may  melt,  pafs  through  the  cloth,  and  fix  the 
ground.  An  additional  quantity  of  wax  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  b^ck  of  the  picture,  if  that  which  was 
firit  rubbed  on  Ihould  not  be  fufficient  for  the  body  of 
colour ;  but  as  this  mult  be  laid  on  without  heat,  the 
wax  fhould  be  difiolved  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  brufti,  and  the  canvas  be  again  expofed  to 
the  fire,  that  the  frefh  fupply  of  wax  may  pafs  through 
the  cloth,  and  be  abforbed  by  the  colour *  *,  and  thus  a 
firm  and  good  body  will  be  formed  for  working  on 
with  the  crayons.  If  cloth  and  paper  are  joined  to¬ 
gether,  the  cloth  mull  be  fird  fixed  to  the  draining 
frame,  and  then  the  paper  mud  be  pafted  to  it  with 
a  compolition  of  pafte  made  with  wheaten  flour,  or 
darch  and  water,  and  about  a  twelfth  part  of  its  weight 
of  common  turpentine.  The  turpentine  mud  be  add¬ 
ed  to  the  pade  when  it  is  almod  fulficiently  boiled, 
and  the  compolition  well  dirred,  and  left  to  fimmer 
over  the  fire  for  five  or  fix  minutes  :  let  wax  be  diffol- 
ved  in  oil  of  turpentine  to  the  confidence  of  a  thin 
pade  :  and  when  the  cloth  and  paper  are  dry,  let  them 
be  held  near  a  fire  ^  and  with  a  brufli  lay  a  coat  of  the 
•wax  and  turpentine  on  both  lides  the  joined  cloth  and 
paper,  in  fuch  a  degree  of  thicknefs,  that  both  furfa<  es 
may  fliiiie  throughout  without  any  appearance  of  dull 
fipots.  Then  expofe  the  cloth  to  the  fire,  or  to  the 
fun  }  by  which  means  the  oil  will  evaporate,  and  the 
wax  become  folid,  and  be  fit  to  receive  any  com- 
pofition  of  colour  for  a  ground,  which  is  to  be  laid 
on  as  above  direfled  in  the  cafe  of  cloth  without 
paper. 

Almod  all  the  colours  that  are  ufed  in  oil-painting 
may  be  alfo  applied  in  the  encaufiic  method.  Mr 
Muntz  obje&s,  indeed,  to  brown,  light  pink,  and  un¬ 
burnt  terra  di  Sienna;  becaufe  thefe,  on  account  of 
their  gummy  or  dony  texture,  will  not  admit  fuch  a 
cohefion  with  the  wax  as  will  properly  fix  them  *,  but 
other  colours  which  cannot  be  admitted  in  oil  painting, 
as  red  lead,  red  orpiment,  cry  dais  of  veidegris,  and 
red  precipitate  of  mercury,  may  be  ufed  here.  The 
crayons  ufed  in  encaudic  painting  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  ufed  in  the  common  way  of  crayon  painting,  ex¬ 
cepting  thofe  that  in  their  compofition  are  too  tena¬ 
cious  *,  and  the  method  of  ufing  them  is  the  fame  in 
both  cafes. 

The  encaudic  painting  has  many  peculiar  advan¬ 
tages  ;  though  the  colours  have  not  the  natural  varnifh 
or  Aiming  which  they  acquire  with  oil,  they  have  all 


the  drength  of  paintings  in  oil,  and  all  the  airinefs  of  Encaufttc 
water-colours,  without  partaking  of  the  apparent  Eamt  ng.^ 
character  or  defedls  of  either  :  they  may  be  looked  at 
in  any  light  and  in  any  ntuation,  without  any  falfe 
glare  :  the  colours  are  firm,  and  will  bear  wafliing  }  and 
a  picture,  after  having  been  finoked,  and  then  expofed 
to  the  dew,  becomes  as  clean  as  if  it  had  been  but  jud 
painted.  It  may  alfo  be  retouched  at  pleafure  with¬ 
out  any  detriment  to  the  colours  *,  for  the  new  colours 
will  unite  with  the  old  ones,  without  fpots,  as  is  the 
cafe  in  common  fize  painting  ^  nor  is  it  neceffary  to 
rub  the  places  to  be  touched  with  oil  as  in  oil  pi&ures  \ 
it  is  not  liable  to  crack,  and  eafily  repaired,  if  it  fliould 
chance  to  differ  any  injury.  The  duration  of  this 
painting  is  alfo  a  very  material  advantage  *,  the  colours 
are  not  liable  to  fade  and  change  }  no  damp  can  affedt 
them,  nor  any  corrofive  fubdance  injure  them  j  nor 
can  the  colour  fall  off  in  diivers  from  the  canvas. 

However  not wfithdan ding  all  thefe  ard  other  advan¬ 
tages  enumerated  by  the  Abbe  Mazeas  and  Mr  Muntz, 
this  art  has  not  yet  been  much  pradiled.  Many  of 
thefe  properties  belong  to  a  much  higher  fpecies  of  en¬ 
caudic  painting  afterwards  difcovered  in  England,  the 
colours  of  which  are  fixed  by  a  very  intenle  heat  \  nor 
are  the  colours  or  grounds  on  which  they  are  laid 
liable  to  be  difiolved  or  corroded  by  any  chemical  raen- 
druum,  nor,  like  the  glaffy  colours  of  enamel,  to  run 
out  of  the  drawing  on  the  fire.  What  this  method 
confids  in  will  appear  from  the  following  account  com¬ 
municated  in  a  letter  from  Jofiah  Colebrooke  to  the 
earl  of  Macclesfield,  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society  m 

17  59. 

“  The  art  of  painting  with  burnt  wTax  (fays  he) 
has  long  been  lod  to  the  world.  The  ufe  of  it  to  paint¬ 
ers  in  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  painting  w^as  of  the 
utmod  confequence.  Drying  oil  being  unknown,  they 
had  nothing  to  preferve  their  colours  entire  from  the 
injury  of  damps  and  the  heat  of  the  fun  :  a  varnifii  of 
fome  fort  was  therefore  neceffary  ;  but  they  being  un¬ 
acquainted  with  didilled  fpirits,  could  not,  as  wTe  now 
do,  diffolve  gums  to  make  a  tranfparent  coat  for  their 
pictures  :  this  invention  therefore  of  burnt  wrax  (Applied 
that  defedl  to  them  •,  and  wfith  this  manner  of  painting 
the  chambers  and  other  rooms  in  their  houfes  were 
furuifhed  :  this  Pliny  calls  encaujlum f  and  we  encaujiic 
painting . 

“  The  following  experiments  which  I  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  lay  before  your  Lordfliip  and  the  Society, 
were  occafioned  by  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  the 
Abbe  Mazeas,  tranflated  by  Dr  Parfons,  and  publiflied 
in  the  fecond  part  of  the  49th  volume  of  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfa&ions,  N°  100.  concerning  the  ancient 
method  of  painting  with  burnt  wax,  revived  by  Count 
Caylus. 

“  The  count’s  method  w^as,  1.  To  rub  the  cloth  or 
board  defigned  for  the  pidlure  Amply  over  with  bees¬ 
wax.  2.  To  lay  on  the  colours  mixed  with  common 
water  :  but  as  the  colours  will  not  adhere  to  the  wax, 
the  whole  pi&ure  wTas  fird  rubbed  over  with  (a)  Spa- 

nifh 


(a)  “  Spanifh  chalk  is  called  by  Dr  Parfons,  in  a  note,  Spanifh  white.  This  is  a  better  kind  of  whitening 
than  the  common,  and  wras  the  only  white  that  had  the  name  of  Spanifh  annexed  to  it  that  I  could  procure,  though 

I  inquired  foj  it  at  mod  if  not  all  the  colour  diops  in  town. 

•  4.  “  My 
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EncauiUc  nifh  chalk,  and  then  the  colours  are  ufed.  3.  When 
Painting.  ^  the  pi^ure  [s  dry,  it  is  put  near  the  fire,  whereby  the 
'r_v  wax  melts,  and  abforbs  all  the  colours. 

“  Exp.  1.  A  piece  of  oak  board  was  rubbed  over 
with  bees-wax,  firft  againft  the  grain  of  the  wood,  and 
then  with  the  grain,  to  fill  up  all  the  pores  that  re¬ 
mained  after  it  had  been  planed,  and  afterwards  was 
rubbed  over  with  as  much  dry  Spanifh  white  as  could 
be  made  to  dick  on  it.  This,  on  being  painted  (the  co^ 
lours  mixed  with  water  only),  fo  clogged  the  pencil, 
and  mixed  fo  unequally  with  the  ground,  than  it  was 
impoflible  to  make  even  an  outline,  but  what  was  fo 
much  thicker  in  one  part  than  another,  that  it  would 
not  bear  fo  much  as  the  name  of  painting  j  neither 
had  it  any  appearance  of  a  pi&ure.  However,  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  experiment,  this  was  put  at  a  didance  from  the 
fire,  on  the  hearth,  and  the  wax  melted  by  dow  de¬ 
grees  :  but  the  Spanifh  white  (though  laid  as  fmooth 
as  fo  foft'  a  body  wrould  admit,  before  the  colour  was 
laid  mi),  on  melting  the  wax  into  it,  was  not  futficient 
to  hide  the  grain  of  the  wood,  nor  diow  the  colours  by 
a  proper  whitenefs  of  the  ground  5  the  wax,  in  rubbing 
on  the  board,  was  unavoidably  thicker  in  fome  parts 
than  in  others,  and  the  Spanifh  white  the  fame  :  on 
this  I  fufpe&ed  there  mud  be  fome  miilake  in  the  Spa¬ 
nifh  white,  and  made  the  inquiry  mentioned  in  the 
note  (a). 

“  I'o  obviate  the  inequality  of  the  ground  in  the 
fird  experiment. 

6  Exp,  2.  A  piece  of  old  wainfeot  (oak-board)  |th 
of  an  inch  thick  *,  which,  having  been  part  of  an  old 
drawer,  was  not  likely  to  (brink  on  being  brought  near 
the  fire  :  this  was  fmoothed  with  a  fifh-fkin  5  made  quite 
warm  before  the  fire  ;  and  then,  with  a  brufh  dipped 
in  white  ivax,  melted  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  fmeared  all 
over,  and  applied  to  the  fire  again.  That  the  wax  might 
be  equally  thick  in  all  parts  of  the  board,  a  ground 
was  laid  (on  the  waxed  board)  with  levigated  chalk 
%  mixed  with  gum-water  (viz.  gum-arabic  diiTolved  in 
water)  :  When  it  was  dry,  I  painted  it  with  a  kind  of 
landfcape  ;  and  purfuing  the  method  laid  down  by  Count 
Caylus,  brought  it  gradually  to  the  fire.  I  fixed  the 
pi&ure  on  a  fire-fereen,  which  would  preferve  the  heat, 
and  communicate  it  to  the  back  part  of  the  board.  This 
was  placed  firft  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet  from  the 
fire,  and  brought  forwards  bv  flow  degrees,  till  it  came 
within  one  foot  of  the  fire,  which  made  the  wax  fwell 
and  bloat  up  the  pidure  ;  but  as  the  chalk  did  not  ab¬ 
sorb  the  wax,  the  picture  fell  from  the  board  and  left 
it  quite  bare. 

“  Exp^  3.  I  mixed  three  parts  white  wax,  and  one 
part  white  refin,  hoping  the  tenacity  of  the  refin  might 
preferve  the  pi&ure.  This  was  laid  on  a  board  heated 
with  a  brufh  as  in  the  former  -  and  the  ground  was 
chalk  prepared  as  before.  This  was  placed  horizontal¬ 
ly  on  an  iron  box,  charged  -with  a  hot  heater,  ihift- 
ing  it  from  time  to  time,  that  the  wax  and  refin  might 
penetrate  the  chalk  ;  and  hoping  from  this  pofition, 
that  the  ground,  bloated  by  melting  the  wax,  would 


fubfide  into  its  proper  place?  5  but  this,  like  the  other,  Encauftk 
came  from  the  board,  and  would  not  at  all  adhere.  Fainting. 

“  Exp .  4.  Prepared  chalk  four  drams,  white  wax, 
white  refin,  of  each  a  dram,  burnt  alabafter  half  a  dram, 
were  all  powdered  together  and  fitted,  mixed  with  fpi- 
rit  of  moiaffes  inflead  of  water,  and  put  for  a  ground 
on  a  board  fmeared  with  wax  and  refill,  as  in  Exp.  3. 

This  was  alfo  placed  horizontally  on  a  box-iron  as  the 
former  :  the  pitfture  bliftered,  and  was  cracked  all 
over-,  and  though  removed  from  the  box-iron  to  an 
oven  moderately  heated  (in  the  fame  horizontal  pofi¬ 
tion),  it  would  not  fubfide,  nor  become  fmooth. 

When  it  was  cold,  I  took  an  iron  fpatula  made  warm, 
and  moved  it  gently  over  the  furfac*  of  the  pitfture, 
as  if  I  were  to  fpread  a  plafter.  (This  thought  oc¬ 
curred,  from  the  board  being  prepared  with  wax  and 
refin,  and  the  ground  having  the  fame  materials  in  its 
compofition,  the  force  of  the  fpatula  might  make  them 
unite).  This  fucceeded  fo  well,  as  to  reduce  the  fur- 
face  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  fmoothnefs  ;  but  as  the 
ground  was  broke  off  in  many  places,  I  repaired  it 
with  flake  white,  mixed  up  with  the  yoke  of  an  egg 
and  milk,  and  repainted  it  with  molafles  fpirit  (inftead 
of  water),  and  then  put  it  into  an  oven  with  a  mode¬ 
rate  degree  of  heat.  In  this  I  found  the  colours  fixed, 
but  darker  than  when  it  was  at  firft  painted ;  and  it 
would  bear  being  wafhed  with  water,  not  rubbed  with 
a  vret  cloth. 

“  Exp.  5.  A  board  (that  had  been  ufed  in  a  former 
experiment)  was  fmeared  with  wax  and  refin,  of  each 
equal  parts  ;  was  wetted  with  molaffes  fpirit,  to  make 
whitening  (or  Spanilh  white)  mixed  with  gum  water 
adhere.  This,  when  dry,  was  feraped  with  a  knife, 
to  make  it  equally  thick  in  all  places.  It  was  put  into 
a  warm  oven,  to  make  the  varnifh  incorporate  partly 
wfith  the  whitening  before  it  was  painted  ;  and  it  had 
only  a  fmall  degree  of  heat  :  -water  was  only  ufed  to- 
mix  the  colours.  This  was  again  put  into  an  oven' 
with  a  greater  degree  of  heat ;  but  it  flaked  off  from 
the  board  :  whether  it  might  be  owing  to  the  board’s 
having  had  a  fecond  coat  of  varnifh  (the  firft  having 
been  feraped  and  melted  off),  and  that  the  wn&uous 
parts  of  the  wax  had  fo  entered  its  pores,  that  it  would 
not  retain  a  fecond  varnifh,  I  cannot  tell. 

“  -&A  6.  Having  mifearried  in  thefe  trials,  I  took 
a  new  board,  planed  fmooth,  but  not  polifhed  either 
with  a  fifh  fkin  or  rufhes  :  I  warmed  it,  and  fmeared  it 
wfith  w'ax  only  5  then  took  citnolia  (tobacco-pipe  clay)^ 
diverted  of  its  fand,  by  being  diffolved  in  water  and 
poured  off,  leaving  the  coarfe  heavy  parts  behind.  Af¬ 
ter  this  was  dried  and  powdered,  I  mixed  it  wfith  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  cow’s  milk 
and  made  a  ground  wfith  this  on  the  waxed  board :  this 
I  was  induced  to  try,  by  knowing  that  the  yolk  of  an* 
egg.  diffolve  almoft  all  undfuous  fubftances,  and 
make  them  incorporate  with  water  5  and  I  apprehended, 
that  a  ground  thus  prepared,  would  adhere  fo  much 
the  more  firmly  to  the  board  than  the  former  had  done, 
as  to  prevent  its  flaking  off.  The  milk,  I  thought’ 

might 


“  My  friend  M.  da  Cofta  fhowetf  me  a  piece  of  Spanidi  chalk  in  his  colleaion,  which  feemed  more  like  a  cimo.ua  . 
(tobacco-pipe  clay),  and  was  the  reafon  of  my  ufmg  that  in  one  of  the  experiments.  ' 
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Encauftic  might  anfwer  two  purpofes  *,  fir  ft,  by  uniting  the  ground 
fainting.  wjth  the  wax  ;  and  fecondly,  by  anfwering  the  end  of 
*  fize  or  gum-water,  and  prevent  the  colours  from  fink¬ 
ing  too"  deep  into  the  ground,  or  running  one  into  an¬ 
other.  When  the  ground  was  near  dry,  I  fmoothed 
it  with  a  pallet  knife,  and  walked  with  milk  and  egg 
where  1  had  occafion  to  make  it  fmooth  and  even  : 
when  dry  I  painted  it,  mixing  the  colours  with  com¬ 
mon  water  ;  this,  on  being  placed  horizontally  in  ail 
oven  only  warm  enough  to  melt  the  wax,  flaked  from 
the  board  5  but  held  lo  much  better  together  than  any 
of  the  former,  that  I  palled  part  of  it  on  paper. 

“  Exp.  7.  Flake-white  (or  the  pureft  fort  of  white- 
lead)  mixed  with  egg  and  milk,  crumbled  to  pieces  in 
the  oven,  put  on  the  waxed  board,  as  in  the  laft  expe¬ 
riment. 

“  The  bad  fuccefs  which  had  attended  all  the  former 
experiments,  led  me  to  confider  of  what  ule  the  wax  was 
in  this  kind  of  painting  ;  and  it  occurred  to  me,  that 
it  was  only  as  a  vamilh  to  preferve  the  colours  from 
fading. 

“  In  order  to  try  this  : 

“  Exp.  8.  I  took  what  the  brick-layers  call  fine 
fiuff,  or  putty ,  (b)  :  to  this  I  added  a  fmall  quantity  of 
burnt  alabalter,  to  make  it  dry  :  this  it  foon  did  in  the 
open  air  \  but  before  I  put  on  any  colours,  I  dried  it 
gently  by  the  fire,  left  the  colours  fhould  run.  When 
it  was  painted,  I  warmed  it  gradually  by  the  fire  (to 
prevent  the  ground  from  cracking)  till  it  was  very  hot. 

I  then  took  white  wax  three  parts,  white  refin  one 
part  ;  melted  them  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  and  with  a 
brulh  fpread  them  all  over  the  painted  board,  and  kept 
it  clofe  to  the  fire  in  a  perpendicular  fituation,  that 
what  wax  and  refin  the  plafter  would  not  abforb  might 
drop  off.  When  it  was  cold,  I  found  the  colours  were 
not  altered,  either  from  the  heat  of  the  fire,  or  palling 
the  brulh  over  them.  I  then  rubbed  it  with  a  foft  li¬ 
nen  cloth,  and  thereby  procured  a  kind  of  glofs,  which 
I  afterwards  increafed  by  rubbing  it  with  a  hard 
brulh  ;  which  was  fo  far  from  fcratching  or  leaving  any 
marks  on  the  picture,  that  it  became  more  fmooth  and 
polilhed  by  it. 

“  After  I  had  made  all  the  foregoing  experiments,  in 
conversation  with  my  honoured  and  learned  friend  Dr 
Kidby,  a  fellow  of  this  fociety,  I  faid  I.  had  been  try¬ 
ing  to  find  out  what  the  encauftic  painting  of  the  an¬ 
cients  was.  Upon  which  he  told  me,  that  there  was  a 
paffage  in  Vitruvius  de  Archite&ura  relative  to  that 
kind  of  painting  :  and  was  fo  good  as  to  transcribe  it 
for  me  from  the  7th  book,  chap.  9.  De  minii  tempe¬ 
ra  tur  a.  Vitruvius’s  words  are  :  At  fi  quis  fubtilior 
fuerit ,  et  voluerit  expolitionem  miniaceam  fuun?  colorem 
retinere ,  cum  paries  expolitus  et  aridus  f  uerit ,  tunc  ceratn 


P  unicam  HquefaBam  ig?u,  paulo  oleo  t  einp  era  tain,  fiet  a  in-  Encamlic 
ducat,  deinde  pofiea  carhonibus  inferno  vafe  compofitis ,  ,  famting.^ 
eat??  ceram  apprmie  cum pariete ,  calefaciendo  fiidore  cogat, 
fiatque  ut  pereequetur ,  deitide  cum  candela  linteifque  puns 
fubigat ,  utifigna  marmorea  nuda  cura??tur.  Here  autetn 
xocvns  Greece  dicilur.  Ita  obfians  teree  Punicce  lorica  non 
patitur ,  nec  luncc  fple?idore ???,  ?iec  foils  radios  la??ibend§ 
erlpere  ex  his  politionibus  colorem. 

“  Which  I  thus  tranllate  :  ‘  But  if  any  one  is  more 
wary,  and  would  have  the  polilhing  [painting]  with 
vermilion  hold  its  colour,  when  the  wall  is  painted  and 
dry,  let  him  take  Carthaginian  [Barbary]  wax,  melt¬ 
ed  with  a  little  oil,  and  rub  it  on  the  wall  with  a  hair- 
pencil  ‘7  and  afterwards  let  him  put  live  coals  into  an 
iron  veffel  [chafing-dilh],  and  hold  it  clofe  to  the  wax, 
when  the  wall,  by  being  heated,  begins  to  fweat  ;  then 
let  it  be  made  fmooth  :  afterwards  let  him  rub  it  with 
a  (c)  candle  and  (d)  clean  linen  rags,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  they  do  the  naked  marble  ftatues.  This  the  Greeks 
call  x*vn$.  The  coat  of  Carthaginian  wax  (thus 
put  on)  is  fo  ftrong,  that  it  neither  fuffers  the  moon 
by  night,  nor  the  fun-beams  by  day,  to  deftroy  the 
colour.’ 

“  Being  fatisfied,  from  this  paffage  in  Vitruvius,  that 
the  manner  of  ufing  wax  in  Exp .  8.  was  right,  I  was 
now  to  find  if  the  wax-varnifh,  thus  burnt  into  the  pic¬ 
ture,  would  bear  walking.  But  here  I  was  a  little .  dif- 
appointed  ;  for  rubbing  one  corner  with  a  wet.  linen 
cloth,  fome  of  the  colour  came  off;  but  walking  it 
with  a  foft  hair-pencil  dipped  in  water,  and  letting  it 
dry  without  wiping,  the  colour  ftood  very  well. 

“  A  board  painted,  as  in  Exp .  8.  was  hung  in  the? 
moft  fmoky  part  of  a  chimney  for  a  day,  and  exposed 
to  the  open  air  in  a  very  foggy  night.  In  the  morning 
the  board  was  feemingly  wet  through,  and  the  .water 
ran  off  the  pifrure*  This  was  fuffered  to  dry  without 
wiping  :  and  the  picture  had  not  fuffered  at  all  from 
the  fmoke  or  the  dew,  either  in  the  ground  or  the  co¬ 
lours  *,  but  when  dry,  by  rubbing  it,  firft  with,  a  foft 
cloth,  and  afterwards  with  a  brulh,  it  recovered  its  for¬ 
mer  glofs. 

“  Sufpe£ling  that  fome  tallow  might  have  been  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  white  wax  I  had  ufed,  which  might  caufe 
the  colours  to  come  off  on  being  rubbed  with  a  wet- 
cloth,  I  took  yellow  wax  which  had  been  melted  from 
the  honeycomb  in  a  private  family,  and  confequently 
not  at  all  adulterated  :  to  three  parts  of  this  I  added 
one  part  refin,  and  melted  them  together. 

“  Exp.  9.  Spanilh-white,  mixed  with  filh-glue,  was 
put  for  a  ground  on  a  board,  and  painted  wfith  water-* 
colours  only.  The  board  was  made  warm  ;  and  then 
the  wax  and  refin  were  put  on  with  a  brulh,  and  kept 
clofe  to  the  fire  till  the  picture  had  imbibed  all  the 

varnilh. 


(b)  m  Putty  is  lime  flaked,  and  while  warm,  diffolved  in  water,  and  ftrained  through  a  fieve.  -  < 

(c)  “  The  account  of  the  method  of  polilhing  [painting]  walls  coloured  with  vermilion,  gave  me  great  at*- 
fa£lion,  as  it  proved  the  method  I  had  taken  in  experiment  8.  (which  I  had  tried  before  I  faw  or  knew  o  is 
paffage  in  Vitruvius)  was  right.  The  ufe  of  the  candle,  as  I  apprehend,  was  to  melt  the  wax  on  the  walls  where 
by  accident  the  brulh  had  put  on  too  much,  or  afford  wax  where  the  brulh  had  not  put  on  enough,  or  ha  e  t 

an^n)  ^  The  rubbing  the  wall  with  a  linen  cloth,  while  warm,  will  do  very  well  where  there  is  only  one  colour  to 
be  preferved  ;  but  where  there  are  many,  as  in  a  landfcape,  it  will  be  apt  to  take  off  fome,  or  render  .the  co  curing, 
-rather  faint ;  which  I  found  by  wiping  the  wax  off  from  a  painting  while  it  was  hot. 


* 
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Eftcauftrc.  varnifh,  and  looked  dry.  When  It  was  cold,  I  rub- 
W“rv  bed  it  firfl  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  then  polifhed  it  with 
a  hard  brufh. 

“  In  thefe  experiments  I  found  great  difficulties  with 
regard  to  colours.  Many  water  colours  being  made 
from  the  juices  of  plants,  have  fome  degree  of  an  acid 
in  them ;  and  thefe,  when  painted  on  an  alkaline 
ground,  as  chalk,  whitening,  cimolia ,  and  plafler,  are 
totally  changed  in  their  colours,  and  from  green  be¬ 
come  brown  \  which  contributes  much  to  make  the 
experiments  tedious.  I  would  therefore  advife  the  ufe 
of  mineral  or  metallic  colours  for  this  fort  of  painting, 
*s  moll  likely  to  preferve  their  colour  :  for  although  I 
neutralized  Spanifh  white,  by  fermenting  it  with  vine¬ 
gar,  and  afterwards  wafhed  it  very  well  with  water,  it 
did  not  fucceed  to  my  wifh. 

a  “  Thefe  experiments,  and  this  paflage  from  Vitru¬ 
vius,  will  in  fome  meafure  explain  the  obfcurity  of  part 
of  that  paflage  in  Pliny  which  Dr  Parfons,  in  his  learn¬ 
ed  comment  on  the  encauflic  painting  with  wax,  feems 
to  defpair  of. 

“  Ceris  pingerey  was  one  fpecies  of  encauflic  paint¬ 
ing.  inujium ,  may  be  tranllated,  “  forced  in 

by  the  means  of  fire  y  burnt  in  for  whatever  is  forced 
in  by  the  help  of  fire  can  be  rendered  into  Latin  by  no 
other  fignificant  word  that  I  known  of  but  inujium .  If 
this  is  allowed  me,  and  I  think  I  have  the  authority  of 
Vitruvius  (a  writer  in  the  Auguftan  age)  for  it,  who 
feems  to  have  wrote  from  his  own  knowledge,  and  not 
like  Pliny,  who  copied  from  others  much  more  than 
he  knew  himfelf,  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  this 
kind  of  painting  is  folved,  and  the  encauflic  with  burnt 
wax  recovered  to  the  public. 

“  What  he  means  by  the  next  kind  he  mentions, 
in  eborecejlro  id ejl  viricu/o,  I  will  not  attempt  to  explain 
at  prefent. 

w  ^  he  fhip-painting  is  more  eafily  accounted  for,  the 
pra£lice  being  in  part  continued  to  this  time  *,  and  is 
what  is  corruptly  called  breaming ,  for  brenning  or 
burning. 

“  This  is  done  by  reeds  fet  on  fire,  and  held  under 
the  fide  of  a  fliip  till  it  is  quite  hot  -y  then  refill,  tallow, 
tar,  and  brimflone,  melted  together,  and  put  on  with 
a  hair  bruffi  while  the  planks  remain  hot,  make  fuch 
a  kind  of  paint  as  Pliny  defcribes  :  which,  he  fays,  nec 
foley  nec  fale  vejitifque  corrumpitur .  As  they  were  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  ufe  of  oil-painting,  they  mixed  that  co¬ 
lour  with  the  wax,  &c.  which  they  intended  for  each 
particular  part  of  the  fhip,  and  put  it  on  in  the  manner 
above  defcribed. 

“  In  the  pidlures  painted  for  thefe  experiments,  and 
now  laid  before  your  lordfhip  and  the  fociety,  I  hope 
neither  the  defign  of  the  landfcape,  nor  the  execution 
t)f  it,  wall  be  fo  much  taken  into  confideration  as  the 
varnifh  (which  was  the  thing  wanted  in  this  inquiry)  ; 
and  I  think  that  will  evince,  that  the  encauflic  paint¬ 
ing  with  burnt  wax  is  fully  reflored  by  thefe  experi¬ 
ments  ;  and  though  not  a  new  invention,  yet  having 
been  lofl  for  fo  many  ages,  and  now  applied  further, 
and  to  other  purpofes,  than  it  was  by  Vitruvius  (who 
confined  it  to  vermilion  only),  may  alfb  amount  to  a  new 
difcovery,  the  ufe  of  which  may  be  a  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  many  curious  -drawings  to  poflerity  y  for  this 
Lind  of  painting  may  be  on  paper,  cloth,  or  any  other 
fubflance  that  will  admit  a  ground  to  be  laid  on  it.  The 
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procefs  is  very  Ample,  and  is  not  attended  with  the  dif-  Encauftic. 
agreeable  fmell  unavoidable  in  oil-painting,  nor  with  ““V  n  * 
fome  inconveniences  infeparable  from  that  art ;  and  as 
there  is  no  fubflance  we  know  more  durable  than  wax, 
it  hath  the  greatefl  probability  of  being  lafling.” 

Still,  however,  there  feem  to  have  been  fome  defe£ls 
or  inconveniences  attending  thefe  and  other  fubfequent 
attempts  :  for  we  find  the  ancient  or  fome  fimilar  me¬ 
thod  of  painting  in  wax  remaining  a  defideratum  up¬ 
wards  of  25  years  after  the  publication  of  the  preceding 
experiments  5  when  in  1787  a  method  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Mifs  Greenland,  for 
which  fhe  was  rewarded  with  a  prize.  The  ground 
of  her  information  fhe  received  at  Florence,  through 
the  acquaintance  of  an  amateur  of  painting,  who  pro¬ 
cured  her  the  fatisfaclion  of  feeing  fome  paintings  in 
the  ancient  Grecian  flyle,  executed  by  Signora  Pa- 
renti,  a  profeflor  at  that  place,  who  had  been  inflrfc&ed 
by  a  Jefuit  at  Pavia,  the  perfon  who  made  the  farthell 
difcoveries  in  that  art.  Mifs  Greenland’s  friend  know¬ 
ing  fhe  was  fond  of  painting,  informed  her  what  were 
the  materials  the  paintrefs  ufed,  but  could  not  tell  her 
the  proportions  of  the  compofition  ;  however,  fr«m  her 
anxiety  to  fucceed  in  fuch  an  acquifition,  fhe  made  va¬ 
rious  experiments,  and  at  laft  obtained  fuch  a  fufficient 
knowledge  of  the  quantities  of  the  different  ingredients 
as  to  begin  and  finifh  a  pidlure,  which  fhe  afterwards 
prefented  to  the  Society  for  their  infpe&ion. 

Her  method  is  as  follows  :  u  Take  an  ounce  of  white 
■wax,  and  the  fame  weight  of  gum  maflich  powdered. 

Put  the  wax  in  a  glazed  earthen  veflel  over  a  very  flow 
fire  5  and  when  it  is  quite  diffolved,  drew  in  the  maflich,' 
a  little  at  a  time,  flirring  the  wax  continually  until  the 
whole  quantity  of  gum  is  perfe&ly  melted  and  incor¬ 
porated  :  then  throw  the  pafle  into  cold  water  ;  and 
when  it  is  hard,  take  it  out  of  the  water,  wipe  it  dry, 
and  beat  it  in  one  of  Mr  Wedgwood’s  mortars,  obfer- 
ving  to  pound  it  at  firll  in  a  linen  cloth  to  abforb  fome 
drops  of  water  that  will  remain  in  the  pafle,  and  would 
prevent  the  poffibility  of  reducing  it  to  a  powder,  which 
muil  be  fo  fine  as  to  pafs  through  a  thick  gauze.  It 
fhould  be  pounded  in  a  cold  place  and  but  a  little  while 
at  a  time,  as  after  long  beating  the  friilion  will  in  a 
degree  foften  the  wax  and  gum,  and  inflead  of  their 
becoming  a  powder  they  wall  return  to  a  pafle. 

“  Make  fome  flrong  gum-arabic  wrater  y  and  w7hen 
you  paint,  take  a  little  of  the  powTder,  fome  colour,  and 
mix  them  together  with  the  gum-water.  Light  co¬ 
lours  require  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  powTder,  but 
more  of  it  muil  be  put  in  proportion  to  the  body  and 
darknefs  of  the  colours  ;  and  to  black  there  fhould  be 
almoft  as  much  of  the  powder  as  colour. 

“  Having  mixed  the  colours,  and  no  more  than  can 
be  ufed  before  they  grow  dry,  paint  with  fair  w7ater,  as 
is  pra£lifed  in  painting  with  water-colours,  a  ground  on 
the  wood  being  firfl  painted  of  fome  proper  colour  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  defcribed  for  the  pic¬ 
ture  ,  wralnut-tree  and  oak  are  the  forts  of  wood  com¬ 
monly  made  ufe  of  in  Italy  for  this  purpofe.  The  paint¬ 
ing  fhould  be  very  highly  finifhed  ;  othemife,  when 
varnilhed,  the  tints  will  not  appear  united. 

u  When  the  painting  is  quite  dry,  with  rather  a 
hard  brufh,  pafFing  it  one  way,  varnifh  it  with  white 
wax,  which  is  put  into  an  earthen  veflel,  and  kept  melt¬ 
ed  over  a  very  flow  fire  till  the  pidlure  is  vajmifhed,  ta- 
F  king 
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Afterwards  kind 


Kinff  yrc-ac  vuit  luv  ^  -  -  , 

hold  the  picture  before  a  fire,  near  enough  to  melt  the 
’  wax,  but  not  make  it  run  $  and  when  the  varnifh  is  en¬ 
tirely  cold  and  hard,  rub  it  gently  with  a  linen  eloth. 
Should  the  vamifli  blifter,  warm  the  pidure  again  very 
flowly,  and  the  bubbles  will  fubfide.  When  the  picture 
is  dirty,  it  need  only  be  walked  with  eold  water. 

The  opinion  given  by  the  Society  upon  the  above  is  : 
The  method  made  ufe  of  by  Mifs  Greenland  provides 
again!!  all  inconveniences  ;  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colours  in  the  piflure  painted  by  her,  and  exhibited  to 
the  Society,  fully  juftifies  the  opinion,  that  tiie  art  oi 
painting  in  wax,  as  above  defcribed,  highly  merited 
the  reward  of  a  gold  pallet  voted  to  her  on  this  oeea- 

iion.  . 

ENCEINTE,  in  Fortification,  is  the  wall  or  ram¬ 
part  which  furrounds  a  place,  fometimes  compofed  of 
baftions  or  curtains,  either  faeed  or  lined  with  brick  or 
Hone,  or  only  made  of  earth.  The  enceinte  is  fome¬ 
times  only  flanked  by  round  or  fquare  towers,  whieh 

is  called  a  Roman  wall.  . 

ENCEPHALI,  in  Medicine,  worms  generated  111 
the  head,  where  they  eaufe  fo  great  a  pain  as  fome¬ 
times  to  ocealion  dillraftion. 

The  encephali  are  very  rare  •,  but  there  are  fome  dii- 
eafes  wherein  they  fwarm  :  from  wlienee  we  are  told 
peftilential  fevers  have  wholly  anfen.  Upon  the  de¬ 
fection  of  one  who  died  of  this  fever,  a  little,  lhort, 
red  worm  was  found  in  the  head,  whieh  malmfey  wine, 
wherein  horfe-radith  had  been  boiled,  eould  alone  de- 
ftroy.  This  medicine  was  afterwards  tried  on  the  nek, 
moft  of  whom  it  cured. 

The  like  worms  have  alfo  been  taken  out  by  tre¬ 
panning,  and  the  patient  cured.  Thofe  worms  that 
generate  in  the  nofe,  ears,  and  teeth,  are  alfo  called  en- 

^ENCHANTER,  a  perfon  fuppofed  to  pra&ife  en¬ 
chantment  or  fafeination.  See  Fascination,  Witch¬ 
craft,  &c. 

Enchanter’s  Nightjhade.  See  CircaEA,  Botany 
j \ndcx » 

ENCHASING,  Inchasing,  or  Chafing, ,  the  art 
of  enriehing  and  beautifying  gold,  filver,  and  other 
metal-work,  by  fome  defign  or  figures  repreiented 
thereon  in  low  relievo. 

Enchafing  is  pra&ifed  only  on  hollow  thm  works, 
as  wateh-cafes,  cane-heads,  tweezer-eafes,  or  the  like. 
It  is  performed  by  punching  or  driving  out  the  metal, 
to  form  a  figure,  from  withinfide,  fo  as  to  Hand  out 
prominent  from  the  plane  or  furface  of  the  metal.  In 
order  to  this,  they  provide  a  number  of  fine  Reel  bloeks 
or  puncheons  of  divers  fizes  j  and  the  defign  being 
drawn  on  the  furfaee  of  the  metal,  they  apply  the  m- 
lide  upon  the  heads  or  tops  of  thefe  blocks,  directly 
under  the  lines  or  parts  of  the  figures ,  then,  with  a 
fine  hammer,  ftriking  on  the  metal,  fuftained  by  the 
block,  the  metal  yields,  and  the  block  makes  an  in¬ 
denture  or  cavity  on  the  infide,  correfponding  to  which 
there  is  a  prominence  on  the  outfide,  whieh  is  to  ftand 
for  that  part  of  the  figure. 

Thus  the  workman  proceeds  to  chafe  and  finilh  all 
the  parts  by  the  fucceflive  application  of  the  block  and 
hammer  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  defign.  A.nd  it  is 
wonderful  to  confider  with  what  beauty  and  juftnefs, 
by  this  fimple  piece  of  mechamfin,  the  artifts  in  this 
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reprefent  foliages,  grotefques,  animals,  hi-  Enclitlca 


will 

ftories,  &.e.  r  Endymion. 

ENCLITICA,  in  Grammar ,  partieles  which  are  lo - 

clofely  united  with  other  words  as  to  feem  part  of  them, 
as  in  virumque ,  &e.— There  are  three  enclitic  particles 

in  Latin,  viz.  que ,  ne,  ve.  . 

ENCRATITES,  in  ehureh-hiftory,  heretics  who 
appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  fecond  eentuiy  .  they 
were  called  Encratites ,  or  Continentes ,  beeaufe  they  glo¬ 
ried  in  abfiaining  from  marriage  and  the  ufe  of  wine 
and  animal  food. 

ENCURECK,  in  Natural  Hi/lory ,  a  venomous  m- 
fea  found  in  Perfia,  and  faid  to  be  a  kind  of  tarantu¬ 
la.  Aeeording  to  Ofearius,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Boyle,  it 
neither  llings  nor  bites  j  but  lets  fall  its  venom  like  a 
drop  of  water,. whieh  caufes  infufferable  pain  in  the 
part  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  fo  profound  a  fieep, 
that,  as  report  fays,  nothing  can  awake  the  patient  ex¬ 
cept  e milling  one  of  the  creatures  on  the  part  affected. 

It  is  neverthelefs  faid,  that  the  ftieep  eat  thefe  infects 
without  damage. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA,  a  term  nearly  iynonymous 
with  Cyclopedia  5  but  adopted  in  preference  to  it  m 
denominating  the  prefent  work,  as  being  more  definite 
and  of  better  authority.  According  to  an  ohiervation 
of  the  late  learned  printer  Mr  Bower,  the  prepofition 
EN  makes  the  meaning  of  the  word  more  precife. 

For  Cyclopedia  may  denote  “  the  mftru&ion  OF  a 
circle,’’  as  Cyropedia  is  “  the  inftruaion  of  Cyrus,” 
whereas  in  Encyclopedia  the  prepofition  determines  the 
word  to  be  from  the  dative  of  cyclus,  “  inftruaion  IN 
a  circle.”  And  Voflius,  in  his  book  De  vitus  fermomis , 
has  obferved,  “  That  Cyclopedia  is  iifed  by  fome  au¬ 
thors,  but  Encyclopedia  by  the  beft.’ 

ENDEMIC,  or  Endemical,  Diseases,  thole  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  particular  countries,  are  fub- 
je6I  more  than  ethers,  on.  account  of  the  air,  water, 
fituatlon,  and  manner  of  living. 

ENDIVE.  See  Cichorium,  Botany  and  Gar¬ 
dening  Index . 

ENDLESS,  fomething  without  an  end  :  thus  au- 
thors  mention  cndlefs  rolls,  the  endlefs  ferew,  &e. 

ENDOR,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  oi  Gahlee, 
four  miles  to  the  foutli  of  Mount  Tabor,  in  the  tribe  of 
Manaffeh,  where  the  Pythonefs  was  confulted  by  Saul  : 
at  this  day,  fays  Jerome,  a  large  village.  .  . 

ENDORSE,  in  Heraldry,  an  ordinary,  containing 
the  eighth  part  of  a  pale,  whieh  Leigh  fays  is  only 
ufed  When  a  pale  is  between  two  of  them. 

ENDORSED,  in  Heraldry ,  is  faid  of  things  borne 
Lack  to  baek,  more  ufually  called  Adossk. 

ENDORSEMENT,  in  Law  and  Commerce.  See 
Indorsement. 

ENDOWMENT,  in  Law,  denotes  the  fettling  a 
dower  on  a  woman-,  though  fometimes  it  is  ufed  figu-  - 
ratively,  for  fettling  a  pr'evifion  upon  a  parlon,  on  the 
building  of  a  church  ;  or  the  fevering  a  fuffieient  por¬ 
tion  of  tithes  for  a  viear,  when  the  benefice  is  appro- 

^  ENDYMION,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  Ihepherd,  fonof 
/Ethlius  and  Calyee.  It  is  faid  that  he  required  of 
Jupiter  to  grant  to  him  to  be  always  young,  and  to 
fleep  as  much  as  he  would  ;  whence  came  the  proverb 
of  Endymionu  fomnurn  dormice,  to  exprefs  a  long  deep. 

Diana  twv  him  naked  as  he  flept  on  Mount  Latmos  j 
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Enemy  and  was  fo  flruck  with  his  beauty,  that  (he  came  down 
jl  from  heaven  every  night  to  enjoy  his  company.  En- 
Enfieid.  dyinion  married  Chromia  daughter  of  Itonus  \  by  whom 
~~  he  had  three  fons  Pteon,  Epeus,  and  Aldus,  and  a 
daughter  called  Envy  dice.  The  fable  of  Endymion’s 
amours  with  Diana,  or  the  moon,  arofe  from  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  adronomy  ;  and  as  he  palled  the  night  on  fome 
high  mountain  to  oblerve  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  came 
to  be  reported  that  he  was  courted  by  the  moon.  Some 
fuppofe  that  there  were  two  of  that  name  j  the  fon 
of  a  king  of  Elis,  and  the  Ihepherd  or  adronomer 
of  Caria.  The  people  of  Heraclea  maintained  that 
Endymion  died  on  Mount  Latmos  \  and  the  Eleans 
pretended  to  (how  his  tomb  at  Olympia  in  Pelopon- 
nefus. 

ENEMY,  in  Law ,  an  alien  or  foreigner,  who  pub¬ 
licly  invades  the  kingdom. 

ENERGUMENS,  in  church-hidory,  perfons  fup- 
pofed  to  be  polfelled  by  the  devil,  concerning  whom 
there  were  many  regulations  among  the  primitive  Chri- 
ilians.  They  were  denied  baptifin  and  the  eucharid , 
at  lead,  this  was  the  praCHce  of  fome  churches  :  and 
though  they  were  under  the  care  of  exorcids,  yet  it  was 
thought  a  becoming  acl  of  charity  to  let  them  have 
the  public  prayers  of  the  church,  at  which  they  were 
permitted  to  be  prefent.  See  Exorcism. 

ENERGY,  a  term  of  Greek  origin,  fignifying  the 
power,  virtue,  or  efficacy  of  a  thing.  It  is  alfo  ufed, 
figuratively,  to  denote  emphalis  of  fpeech. 

ENERVATING,  the  a  St  of  dedtoying  the  force, 
life,  or  office,  of  the  nerves,  either  by  cutting  them, 
by  weakening  them  with  debauchery,  or  by  fome  other 
violence. 

Excefs  of  wine,  and  other  drong,  hot,  fpirituous 
liquors,  enervate  or  weaken  the  nerves.  When  they 
would  render  a  horfe  ufelefs,  they  enervate  him,  or  cut 
his  nerves. 

ENFANS  perdus,  the  fame  with  forlorn  hope. 
See  Forlorn. 

ENFIELD,  William,  LL.  D.  an  elegant  and 
very  judly  admired  writer,  was  born  in  the  year  1741, 
at  Sudbury.  His  original  dedin ation  was  for  the  fa- 
cred  office  of  the  minidry,  and  he  was  educated  among 
the  protedant  dident ers  at  Daventry,  where  the  high 
poliffi  which  he  gave  to  his  compodtions,  didinguilhed 
him  from  many  of  his  cotemporarics.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Benn’s-garden  of  Liverpool  made  choice  of  him 
for  their  minider  in  the  year  1763,  wffien  he  wras  not 
more  than  22  years  of  age  j  and  in  this  duration  he 
was  foon  taken  notice  of  as  an  amiable  member  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  an  engaging  preacher.  While  he  redded  in 
Liverpool,  he  publilhed  two  volumes  of  fermons,  1  2mo, 
as  well  as  a  colleClion  of  hymns  and  family  prayers, 
vffiich  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception.  In  the 
year  1770,  he  was  appointed  tutor  and  leCturer  in  the 
belles  lettres  at  Warrington  academy,  which  he  dlled 
for  fome  years  with  general  approbation  and  unwearied 
diligence.  He  was  the  compiler  of  many  ufeful  books, 
among  the  mod  popular  of  which  we  may  rank  his 
“  Speaker,”  compofed  of  pieces  of  recitation  from  the 
bed  and  mod  approved  Engliffi  authors.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  collection  there  is  an  excellent  effay  on 
elocution.  The  Preacher’s  Dire&ory  j  the  Englidi 
Preacher,  a  collection  of  fermons  in  9  vols  1 2mo,  from 
the  mod  celebrated  authors  5  Biographical  Sermons  on 


the  principal  characters  in  the  Old  and  New  Tedament,  Enfield 
with  a  number  of  dngle  fermons  on  particular  occa-  9 
dons,  were  alfo  the  jtroduCtions  of  his  pen.  The  con- 1 
troverfy  relative  to  literary  property  alfo  engaged  his 
attention,  and  on  this  he  wrote  a  quarto  pamphlet.  He 
like  wife  publidied  in  one  volume  4to,  Inditutes  of  Na¬ 
tural  Philofophy,  theoretical  and  experimental  j  and 
during  the  time  of  his  reddence  at  Warrington,  as 
teacher  in  the  academy,  the  univerdty  of  Edinburgh 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  When  that 
academy  was  didolved  in  1783,  Dr  Enfield  continued 
for  two  years  at  Warrington  in  the  capacity  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  tutor,  after  which  he  was  chofen  pador  of  the  Oc¬ 
tagon  meeting-houfe  at  Norwich,  in  the  year  1785. 

He  at  length  gave  up  his  private  tuition,  and  entirely 
devoted  his  time  to  literary  labours,  and  the  peculiar 
duties  of  his  padoral  charge.  About  this  time  he  lod 
his  elded  fon,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of 
town-clerk  of  Nottingham.  This  event  would  have 
been  productive  of  very  ferious  effeCts  on  his  health  and 
fpirits,  had  it  not  been  for  the  confolation  of  religion 
and  philofophy,  which  are  fufficient  to  fupport  the 
human  mind  under  the  preffure  of  the  fevered  calami¬ 
ties.  He  undertook  and  executed  the  laborious  talk  of 
abridging  Brucker’s  Hidory  of  Philofophy,  which  in 
1791  he  publilhed  in  2  vols  4to.  It  has  been  allowed 
that  the  tenets  of  the  different  feCts  of  philofophers  were 
never  before  exhibited  to  the  world  with  fuch  perfpieui- 
ty  and  elegance  $  qualifications  for  which  Dr  Enfield 
was  undoubtedly  eminent.  He  contributed  largely  to 
the  Biographical  Dictionary,  publilhed  under  the  in- 
fpeCtion  of  Dr  Aiken  and  others. 

An  unfufpeCted  didemper  haffened  the  termination 
of  his  ufeful  life,  and  on  the  3d  of  November  1797,  he 
expired  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age.  The  general  love 
of  mankind  which  Dr  Enfield  poffefied,  falls  to  the  lot 
of  few  j  nor  does  it  often  happen,  that  an  individual  dies 
fo  univerfally  lamented.  It  was  effential  to  him  to  be 
amiable  in  every  lfation  and  condition  of  life.  His 
podhumous  fermons  in  3  vols  8vo,  had  a  very  numer¬ 
ous  lid  of  fubferibers,  a  drong  proof  of  the  edimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  all  who  knew  him,  either  per 
fonally  or  by  report.  In  thefe  difeourfes  he  treats 
chiefly  on  moral  topics,  which  he  difeuffes  with  the 
niced  diferimmation,  and  in  a  train  of  the  mod  pleafing 
and  manly  eloquence. 

ENFILADE,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  ufed  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  trenches,  or  other  plaees,  which  may  be  fcoured 
by  the  enemy’s  fhot  along  their  whole  length.  In  con¬ 
ducting  the  approaches  at  a  fiege,  care  mud  be  taken 
that  the  trenches  be  not  enfiladed  from  any  work  of 
the  place. 

ENFINE',  formerly  Antinoe,  a  city  of  Egypt, 
built  by  Adrian  in  honour  of  his  favourite  Antinous. 

It  is  fituated  towards  the  middle  of  the  Said,  or  Up¬ 
per  Egypt,  and  dill  contains  feveral  dately  monuments 
of  antiquity.  In  ancient  times  this  city  was  very  magni¬ 
ficent.  It  was  about  half  a  league  in  circumference,  ha¬ 
ving  two  principal  dreets  45  feet  wide,  interfering 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  running  through  its 
whole  length.  The  others  were  more  narrow,  but 
equally  draight  j  the  two  larged  having  gates  at  each 
end,  part  of  which  dill  remain.  According  to  the  Nu¬ 
bian  geographer,  it  was  called  the  city  of  the  Magi, 
becaufe  Pharaoh  is  laid  to  have  caufed  the  magicians 
F  2  come 
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come  from  thence  to  his  court.  Near  it  were  the  ruins 
of  Abydus,  where  there  was  an  oracle  of  the  god  Befa, 
one  of  the  mod  ancient  in  Egypt,  and  which  was  ftill 
famous  in  the  time  of  Conftantius  ;  and  hence  fome 
have  derived  the  appellation  juft  mentioned,  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  people  coming  in  crowds  to  confult  the  oracle. 

The  ruins  of  the  gates  are  the  moil  beautiful  pieces 
of  architecture  to  be  met  with  in  this  place.  The 
handfomeft  has  three  vaulted  entries  }  the  middle  one 
being  40  feet  in  height,  22  wide,  and  20  thick  5  the 
other  two  fmaller.  Each  of  the  facades  of  this  edifice 
is  ornamented  with  four  pilafters  in  bas  relief,  with 
Corinthian  capitals,  the  acanthus  leaves  of  which  have 
a  confiderable  projection.  It  was  furrounded  by  eight 
Corinthian  columns,  of  which  only  one  now  remains, 
but  the  pedeftals  of  the  reft  are  ftill  entire.  Befides 
thefe,  there  are  heaps  of  rubbifh  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  apparently  the  remains  of  ancient  temples 
or  palaces.  All  thefe  feem  to  have  been  bordered  by 
a  colonnade,  forming  a  portico  on  each  fide,  where  the 
inhabitants  might  walk  fecure  from  the  heat  of  the 
fun.  One  of  the  fquares  was  ornamented  with  four 
large  Corinthian  pillars,  three  of  which  are  deftroyed 
all  but  the  bafcs.  The  fourth  is  quite  entire,  about 
50  feet  high,  and  the  (haft  compofed  of  feveral  ft  ones. 
The  pedeftal  has  a  Greek  infcription,  pretty  much  de¬ 
faced,  dedicating  it  to  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
to  whom  the  fenate  of  Alexandria  had  already  dedi¬ 
cated  the  famous  column  mentioned  under  that  article. 
Thefe  four  other  columns  were  therefore  probably  rai- 
fed  in  honour  of  that  emperor  after  his  victories  oyer 
the  Perfians }  for  the  foliage  of  the  oak,  with  which 
the  firft  ftone  of  the  fhaft  is  decorated,  was  a  fign  of 
victory  among  the  Romans.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  the  city  was  peopled  by  Chriftians ;  and 
Palladius  affurcs  us,  that  there  were  at  that  place  1 2 
convents  of  virgins,  and  feveral  others  inhabited  by 
monks.  In  the  convents  there  are  ftill  feveral  Coptic 
'  monafteries  poffeffed  by  monks  equally  miferable  and 
ignorant.  The  Nubian  geographer  informs  us,  that 
the  city  was  furrounded  by  a  well  cultivated  country, 
abounding  in  fruits  and  harvefts  5  but  thefe  have  now 
given  place  to  fands  and  barren  deferts.  The  ruins  of 
Abydus  above  mentioned  are  ftill  to  be  feen  near  this 
place. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT,  in  Law ,  the  incorpora¬ 
ting  a  perfon  into  any  fociety  or  body-politic. 

ENGASTRIMYTHI,  in  Pagan  theology,  the 
Pythians,  or  priefteffes  of  Apollo,  who  delivered  ora¬ 
cles  from  within,  without  any  aClion  of  the  mouth  or 
lips. 

The  ancient  philofophers,  & c.  are  divided  upon  the 
fubjeCt  of  the  engaftrimythi.  Hippocrates  mentions 
it  as  a  difeafe.  Others  will  have  it  a  kind  of  divina¬ 
tion.  Others  attribute  it  to  the  operation  or  poffef- 
fion  of  an  evil  fpirit.  And  others  to  art  and  mecha- 
nifm.  M.  Scottus  maintains  that  the  engaftrimythi  of 
the  ancients  were  poets,  who,  when  the  priefts  could 
not  fpeak,  fupplied  the  defeCf  by  explaining  in  verfe 
what  Apollo  dictated  in  the  cavity  of  the  bafon  on  the 
facred  tripod. 

ENGENDERING,  a  term  fometimes  ufed  for  the 
aCt  of  producing  or  forming  any  thing  :  thus  meteors 
are  faid  to  be  engendered  in  the  middle  region  of  the 
atmofphere,  and  worms  in  the  belly. 


ENGINE,  in  Mechanics ,  is  a  compound  machine, 
made  of  one  or  more  mechanical  powers,  as  levers, 
pulleys,  ferews,  &c.  in  order  to  raife,  caft,  or  fuftain 
any  weight,  or  produce  any  effeCt  which  could  not  be 
ealily  effeCted  otherwife.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
French  eng  in,  from  the  Latin  ingenium ,  “  wit by  rea- 
fon  of  the  ingenuity  required  in  the  contrivance  of  en¬ 
gines  to  augment  the  effeCl  of  moving  powers. 

Engine  for  Extinguishing  Fires .  See  Hydrosta¬ 
tics  Index . 

Pile-ENGiNE,  one  contrived  for  driving  piles.  See 
PiLE-Engine . 

Steam-ENGiNE ,  a  machine  to  raife  water  by  fire,  or 
rather  by  the  force  of  w'ater  turned  into  fleam.  See 
SrEAM-Engine. 

ENGINEER,  in  the  military  art,  an  able  expert 


man,  who,  by  a  perfeCl  knowledge  in  mathematics, 
delineates  upon  paper,  or  marks  upon  the  ground,  all 
forts  of  forts,  and  other  works  proper  for  offence  and 
defence.  He  fhould  underftand  the  art  of  fortifica¬ 
tion,  fo  as  to  be  able,  not  only  to  difeover  the  defeCls 
of  a  place,  but  to  find  a  remedy  proper  for  them  $  as 
alfo  how  to  make  an  attack  upon,  as  well  as  to  defend, 
the  place.  Engineers  are  extremely  neceffary  for  thefe 
purpofes  :  wherefore  it  is  requilite,  that  befides  being 
ingenious,  they  fhould  be  brave  in  proportion.  When 
at  a  ftege,  the  engineers  have  narrowly  furveyed  the 
place,  they  are  to  make  their  report  to  the  general,  by 
acquainting  him  which  part  they  judge  the  weakeft, 
and  where  approaches  may  be  made  with  moft  fuccefs. 
Their  bufinefs  is  alfo  to  delineate  the  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  and  contravallation,  taking  all  the  advantages 
of  the  ground  ;  to  mark  out  the  trenches,  places  of 
arms,  batteries,  and  lodgments,  taking  care  that  none 
of  their  works  be  flanked  or  difeovered  from  the  place. 
After  making  a  faithful  report  to  the  general  of  what 
is  a-doing,  the  engineers  are  to  demand  a  fufRcient 
number  of  workmen  and  utenfils,  and  whatever  elfe  is 
neceffary. 

ENGLAND,  the  fouthern  divifion  of  the  ifland  of 
Great  Britain.  Including  Wales,  it  is  of  a  triangular 
form,  and  lies  between  the  50th  and  55th  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  extending  about  400  miles  in  length 
from  fouth  to  north,  and  in  fome  places  it  is  300 
miles  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  by  Scotland  on  the 
north  }  by  the  Englifh  Channel  on  the  fouth,  di¬ 
viding  it  from  France  j  by  the  German  fea  on  the 
eaft  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  St  George’s,  or  the  Irifh 


Channel.  ^  .1 

At  what  time  the  ifland  of  Britain  was  peopled  is  Whence 
uncertain  ;  nor  do  we  know  whether  the  fouthern  or  peopled* 
northern  parts  were  firft  inhabited.  We  have  no  ac¬ 
counts  that  can  be  depended  upon  before  the  arrival  of 
Julius  Caefar.  and  it  is  certain  he  found  the  fouthern 
parts  full  of  people  of  a  very  warlike  difpofition. 

Thefe  people,  according  to  Caefar,  were  a  colony  of 
the  Gauls  5  and  this  opinion  is  embraced  by  moft  of 
the  ancient  as  well  as  modem  writers.  It  is  chiefly 
founded  on  the  agreement  obferved  by  the  Romans 
between  the  two  nations  in  their  cuftoms,  manners, 
language,  religion,  government,  way  of  fighting,  &.c. 

The  more  northern  inhabitants,  according  to  Taci¬ 
tus,  came  from  Germany.  This  he  infers  from  the 
make  of  their  limbs  5  but  Caefar  Amply  calls  them  A - 
borigenes . 

England, 
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England. 
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England,  including  the  principality  of  Wales,  when 
firit  invaded  by  the  Romans,  was  divided  into  i  7  petty 
ftates.  i.  The  Danmonii,  called  alfo  Dunmonii  and 
Dorvnonn ,  inhabiting  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  De- 
vonfhire.  2.  The  Durotriges,  who  inhabited  the  tra£l 
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fures  as  would  cnfure  a  permanent  conqueft  on  his  re-  England, 
turn.  Having  marched  all  his  forces  into  the  country  * 
of  the  Morini,  now  the  province  of  Picardy,  from 
whence  was  the  fhortefl  paffage  into  Britain  *,  he  or¬ 
dered  at  the  fame  time  all  the  veffels  that  lay  in  the 


.  -*'*  wuu  nmauntu  me  Lraci  uereu  at  tne  lame  time  an  tne  vellels  that  lay  m  the 

now  called  Dorfetjhire.  3.  The  Belga;  poffeffed  Somer-  neighbouring  ports,  and  a  fleet  which  he  had  built  the 
letihire,  Wiltfliire,  and  Harapfhire^  1  he  Attre-  year  before  for  an  expedition  againft  the  Morini,  to 
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batii,  or  inhabitants  of  Berkfhire.  5.  The  Regni,  whofe 
country  bordered  on  that  of  the  Attrebatii,  and  com¬ 
prehended  Surrey,  Suffex,  and  part  of  the  fea-coaft  of 
Hampfhire.  6.  The  Cantii,  inhabiting  the  county 
now  called  Kent,  7.  The  Dobuni  are  placed  by  Pto¬ 
lemy  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Thames,  near  its  head, 
in  the  counties  of  Gloucefterfhire  and  Oxfordfhire. 
8.  The  Cattieuchlani,  Calyeuchlani ,  Cattidudani ,  or  Ca- 
thicludani ,  inhabited  Buckinghamfhire,  Bedfordfhire, 
and  Hertfordfhire.  9.  The  Trinobantes,  who  poffef- 
fed  the  counties  of  EiTex  and  Middlefex.  10.  The 
Iceni,  whofe  country  comprehended  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
Cambridge,  and  Huntingdonfhire.  Thefe  are  by 
Ptolemy  called  Simem ,  and  by  others  Tigeni,  Camden 
is  of  opinion,  that  they  were  the  fame  whom  Ccefar 
calls  Cenomagni.  11.  The  Coritani,  whofe  country 
comprehended  Northamptonfhire,  Leicefterfhire,  Rut- 
landlhire,  Lincolnfhire,  Nottingham  (hire,  and  Derby- 
Ihire.  I 2.  The  Cornavii  poffeffed  Warwickfhire, 
Worcefterfhire,  Stafford  {hire,  Shropfhire,  and  Chefhire. 
13.  The  Silures  inhabited  the  counties  of  Radnorfhire, 
Brecknockfliire,  Glamorganfhire,  with  Herefordfhire 
and  Monmouthfhire.  14.  The  Demetae  inhabited  part 
of  Caermarthenfhire,  Pembrokefhire,  and  Cardiganfhire. 
15.  The  country  of  the  Ordovices  comprehended  Mont¬ 
gomery  {hire,  Merionethfhire,  Caernarvon  fhire,  Den- 
bighfhire,  and  Flintfhire.  16.  The  Brigantes  poffeffed 
the  counties  of  Yorkfhire,  the  bifhopric  of  Durham, 
Eancafhire,  Weftmorland,  and  Cumberland.  17.  The 
county  of  Northumberland  was  held  by  the  Ottadi- 
ni,  Ottadeni,  or  Ottalini.  Their  country,  according  to 
fome,  reached  from  the  Tyne  to  the  river  Forth  $  though 
the  moft  common  opinion  is,  that  it  reached  only  to 
the  Tweed. 

The  above-mentioned  names  of  thefe  nations  are 
plainly  Roman,  but  the  etymology  of  them  is-not  ea- 
fily  afcertained.  Some  attempt  to  derive  them  from 
words  in  the  old  Britifh  language  }  but  as  this  fubje£l 
at  beft  muft  be  very  obfcure  and  uncertain,  we  fliall 
not  enter  into  it. 

Before  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar,  the  Romans  had 
fcarcely  any  knowledge  of  Britain  5  but  that  conqueror 
’having  fubdued  moft  of  the  Gallic  nations  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  fide  of  the  channel,  began  to  think  of  extending 
his  conquefts  by  the  redu&ion  of  Britain.  The  motive 
for  this  expedition,  afcribed  to  him  by  Suetonius,  was 
a  defire  of  enriching  himfelf  with  the  Britifh  pearls, 
which  were  then  very  much  efteemed.  The  pretence, 
however,  which  he  made  ufe  of  in  order  to  juftify  his 
invafion  was,  that  the  Britons  had  fent  affiftance  to  the 
Gauls  during  his  wars  with  them. 

Ctefar  undertook  his  firft  expedition  againft  Britain 
when  the  fummer  was  already  far  fpent,  and  therefore 
he  did  not  exped  to  finifh  the  conqueft  of  the  country 
that  campaign.  He  thought,  however,  that  it  would 
be  a  confiderable  advantage  to  view  the  ifland,  and 
learn  fomething  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  na¬ 
tives  5  after  which  he  could  more  eafily  take  fuch  mea^ 


attend  him.  The  Britons,  alarmed  at  his  preparations, 
fent  ambafladors  with  offers  of  fubmiftion  \  but  Caefar, 
though  he  received  them  with  great  kindnefs,  did  not 
abandon  his  intended  fcheme  of  an  invafion.  He- 
waited  till  the  arrival  of  C.  Volufenus,  whom  he  had 
fent  out  with  a  fingle  galley  to  make  difcoveries  on 
the  coaft.  Volufenus  did  not  think  proper  to  land  \ 
but,  having  made  what  obfervations  he  could,  returned 
after  five  days  abfence,  and  Caefar  immediately  fet  fail 
for  Britain.  His  force  confifted  of  two  legions,  em¬ 
barked  on  board  80  tranfports  \  and  he  appointed  18 
more  which  lay  wind-bound  about  eight  miles  off,  to 
convey  over  the  cavalry  j  but  thefe  laft  orders  were  too 
{lowly  executed,  wThich  occafioned  fome  difficulty  in  his 
landing. 

The  Britons  at  this  time,  according  to  Caefar  and  Manners 
other  Roman  hiftorians,  were  very  numerous,  and  hadcuft°ms> 
their  country  well  flocked  with  cattle.  Their  houfes^ of  the 
refembled  thofe  of  the  Gauls  5  and  they  ufed  copper  ^utons* 
or  iron  plates  weighed  by  a  certain  ftandard  inftead  of 
money.  Their  towns  were  a  confided  parcel  of  huts 
placed  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  one  another,  generally 
in  the  middle  of  a  wood,  to  which  all  the  avenues  were, 
flightly  guarded  with  ramparts  of  earth,  or  with  trees. 

All  the  nations  were  in  a  ftate  of  the  moft  wretched 
barbarifm,  even  when  compared  with  the  barbarous 
Gauls  on  the  continent.  The  ufe  of  clothes  was  fcarcely- 
known  in  the  ifland.  Only  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fouthern  coaft  covered  their  nakednefs  with  the  fkins 
of  wild  beafts  ;  and  this  rather  to  avoid  giving  offence 
to  the  ftrangers  who  came  to  trade  with  them,  tharr 
out  of  any  principle  of  decency.  It  was  a  general 
cuftom  among  the  Britons  to  paint  their  bodies  with 
the  juice  of  wToad  :  but  whether  this  was  defigned  as 
ornament,  or  for  any  other  purpofe,  is  not  known. 

They  fhaved  their  beards  all  except  their  upper  lip, 
and  wore  long  hair.  They  alfo  had  their  wives  in  com¬ 
mon,  a  cuftom  which  made  them  deteftable  to  all  other 
nations. 

The  arms  of  the  Britons  were  a  fword,  a  fhort 
lance,  and  a  fhield.  Breaft-plates  and  helmets  they 
looked  upon  rather, to  be  incumbrances,  and  therefore 
made  no  ufe  of  themt  They  ufually  fought  in  chariots, 
fome  of  which  were  armed  with  feythes  at  the  wheels  5 
they  were  fierce  and  cruel,  and  exceedingly  blood- 
thirfty.  When  driven  to  diflrefs,  they  could  fubfift 
themfelves  even  on  the  bark  and  roots  of  trees  ;  and 
Dio  Caffius  tells  us,  that  they  had  ready,  on  all  occa- 
fions,  a  certain  kind  of  food,  of  which,  if  they  took 
but  the  quantity  of  a  bean,  they  were  not  troubled  with 
hunger  or  tliirft  for  a  confiderable  time  after.  The 
fouthern  nations,  however,  were  fomewhat  more  civili¬ 
zed  ;  and  the  Cantii,  or  inhabitants  of  Kent,  more  fo 
than  any  of  the  reft. 

All  the  Britifh  nations  at  this  time  were  very  brave 
and  refolute,  owing  to  the  continual  diffenfions  among 
themfelves.  They  proved  therefore  very  formidable1 
enemies  to  ijie  Romans  j  but  the  fame  diffenfions  which’- 

bad 
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England,  had  taught  them  the  art  of  war,  alfo  prevented  them 
from  uniting  in  the  defence  of  their  country.  As  foon 
as  they  perceived  Ceefar’s  fle6t  approaching,  a  number 
of  cavalry  and  chariots  were  difpatched  to  oppofe  his 
landing,  while  a  confiderable  body  of  infantry  haften- 
ed  after.  What  chiefly  embarraffed  the  Romans,  in 
their  attempt  to  land,  was  the  largenefs  of  their  Chips, 
which  required  a  confiderable  depth  of  water.  The 
foldiers,  therefore,  were  obliged  to  leap  into  the.fea 
while  loaded  with  their  armour  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
to  encounter  the  enemy,  who  were  quite  difengaged, 
as  they  either  flood  on  dry  ground,  or  waded  but 
a  little  way  into  the  water.  Caefar  perceiving  this 
difadvantage,  ordered  his  galleys  to  advance,  with  their 
broadfides  towards  the  Chore,  in  order  to  drive  the 
Britons  from  the  water-fide  with  their  flings  and  ar¬ 
rows.  On  this  the  Britons,  furprifed  at  the  galleys,  a 
fort  of  flapping  they  had  never  before  feen,  began  to 
give  ground.  The  fight,  however,  continued  for  Come 
time,  greatly  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Roman’s  \  till 
at  laffc  Caefar,  obferving  the  diftrefs  of  his  men,  caufed 
feveral  boats  to  be  manned,  and  Cent  them  to  the  aft 
fiftance  of  thofe  who  were  moil  expofed  to  the  enemy’s 
affault.  The  Romans  then  foon  got  the  better  of  the 
undifeiplined  barbarians,  however  brave,  and  made 
good  their  landing  \  but  they  were  unable  to  purfue 
the  enemy  for  want  of  cavadry,  which  had  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived. 

The  Britons  were  fo  diCheartened  with  this  bad  fuc- 
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The  Britons  no  fooner  perceived  the  Romans  gone,  England.  ^ 
than,  as  before,  they  broke  through  their  engage-  -  ' 

ments.  Of  all  the  dates  who  had  promifed  to  fend 
hoflages,  only  two  performed  their  promifes  ^  and  this 
negle£t  fo  provoked  Caefar,  that  he  determined  to  re-  8 
turn  the  year  following  with  a  far  greater  force.  Ha-Csefarre- 
ving,  therefore,  caufed  his  old  veflels  to  be  refitted,  turns, 
and  a  great  many  newr  ones  to  be  built,  he  arrived  off 
the  coaft  of  Britain  with  a  fleet  of  600  fliips  and  28 
galleys.  The  Britons  made  no  oppofition  to  his  land¬ 
ing  ;  but  Caefar,  getting  intelligence  that  an  army  was 
aflembled  at  no  great  diftance,  marched  in  queft  of 
them.  He  found  them  encamped  on  the  banks  of  a 
river,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Stour ,  about  1 2  miles  diftant 
from  the  place  where  he  had  landed.  They  attempted 
to  oppofe  his  p adage  }  but  being  briikly  attacked  by 
the  Roman  cavalry,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  into  a 
wood,  all  the  avenues  of  which  were  blocked  up  by 
trees  cut  down  for  that  purpofe.  This  fortification,  9 
however,  proved  infufficient  to  protedl  them.  The  fe- Defeats  the 
venth  legion  having  caft  themfelves  into  a  teftudo,  and  Britons, 
thrown  up  a  mount  againfl  their  works,  drove  them  from 
their  afylum  j  but  as  the  day  w7as  far  fpent,  a  purfuit 
was  not  thought  advifable. 

Next  morning  Caefar,  with  the  greateft  part  of  his 
army,  which  he  divided  into  three  bodies,  marched 
out  in  queft  of  the  enemy.  But  when  he  wTas  already 
come  in  fight  of  their  rear,  he  was  overtaken  by  mei- 
fengers,  who  informed  him,  that  his  fleet  was  greatly 


cefs,  that  they  immediately  fent  ambaffadors  to  fue  for  damaged  by  a  violent  ftorm  which  had  happened  the 
’  '  ■  -  ’  1  *  -1-1-  preceding  night.  this  put  an  end  to  the  purluit  lor 

that  time  5  but  Caefar  having  employed  all  the  carpen¬ 
ters  he  had  with  him,  and  fent  for  others  from  Gaul,  in 
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peace  $  which  was  granted,  on  condition  of  their  deli¬ 
vering  a  certain  number  of  hoftages  for  their  fidelity. 
Part  of  thefe  they  brought  immediately  ;  and  promifed 
to  return  in  a  few  days  with  the  reft,  who,  they  faid, 
lived  at  fome  diftance.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
18  tranfports  which  carried  Caefar’s  cavalry,  being 
driven  back  by  a  violent  ftorm,  and  the  fleet  which 
lay  in  the  road  being  greatly  damaged  by  .  the  fame, 
the  Britons  thought  proper  to  break  their  engage¬ 
ments.  Having  therefore  privately  aflembled  their 
forces,  they  fell  unexpectedly  on  the  feventh.  legion 
while  at  a  diftance  from  the  reft  and  bufied  in  fora¬ 
ging.  Caffar  being  apprifed  of  their  danger,  haften- 
ed  to  their  afliftance  with  two  cohorts,  and  at  laft  re- 
pulfed  the  enemy. — This,  however,  proved  only  a 
temporary 


order  to  repair  the  damage,  refolved  to  prevent  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  this  kind  for  the  future.  He  therefore  drew^ 
all  his  fliips  a fliore,  and  enclofed  them  within  the  forti¬ 
fications  of  his  camp.  This  arduous  undertaking  em¬ 
ployed  his  whole  army  for  10  days  ;  after  wdrich  he 
again  fet  out  in  queft  of  the  enemy. 

The  Britons  had  made  the  beft  ufe  they  could  of 
the  refpite  afforded  them  by  the  ftorm.  They  were 
headed  by  Caflibelaunus  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  He 
had  formerly  made  w^ar  upon  his  neighbours 5  and  ha¬ 
ving  rendered  himfelf  terrible  to  them,  wras  looked  up- 

_ a  i  ^  ^ _  _ _ _  on  to  be  the  moft  proper  perfon  for  leading  them  on 

deliverance  ;  for  the  Britons,  thinking  it  againfl.  the  common  enemy  ;  and  as  feveral  Rates  had 


would  be  poftible  for  them  to  cut  off  all  the  Romans 
at  once,  difpatched  meffengers  to  inform  feveral  of  the 
neighbouring  nations  of  the  wreaknefs  of  the  enemy’s 
forces,  and  the  happy  opportunity  that  offered  itfelf 
of  deftroying  all  thefe  invaders  at  one  blow. — Gn  this, 
they  drew  together  a  great  body  of  horfe  and  foot, 
which  boldly  advanced  to  the  Roman  intrench  ments. 
But  Caefar  came  out  to  meet  them  }  and  the  undifei¬ 
plined  Britons  being  by  no  means  able  to  cope  with 
the  Romans,  were  put  to  flight  with  great  {laughter. 
Having  burnt  feveral  towns  and  villages,  the  viClors 
returned  to  their  camp,  where  they  were  foon  folknv- 
ed  by  new  deputies  from  the  Britons.  Caefar  being 
in  wrant  of  horfe,  and  afraid  left  another  ftorm  ftiould 
deftroy  the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  granted  them  peace 
on  condition  of  their  fending  him  double  the  number 
of  hoftages  into  Gaul  which  they  had  before  promifed. 
The  fame  night  he  fet  fail,  and  foon  arrived  fafe  in 
Gaul. 

2 


now  joined  their  forces,  the  BritiPn  army  w’as  very  nu¬ 
merous.  Their  cavalry  and  chariots  attacked  the  Ro¬ 
man  army  while  on  their  march }  but  were  repulfed  with 
lofs,  and  driven  into  the  wToods.  The  Romans  purfued 
them  too  eagerly,  and  thus  loft  fome  of  their  owui  men  ; 
wkich  encouraged  the  Britons  to  make  another  fierce 
attack  •,  but  in  this  alfo  they  were  finally  unfuccefsful, 
and  obliged  to  retire,  though  their  lofs  feems  not  to 
have  been  great. 

Next  day  the  Britons  fuddenly  attacked  the  Roman 
legions  as  they  were  foraging  ;  but  meeting  with  a  vi¬ 
gorous  refiftance,  they  foon  betook  themfelves  to  flight. 
The  Romans  purfued  them  fo  clofely,  that  having  nei¬ 
ther  time  to  rally  nor  get  dowm  from  their  chariots  ac¬ 
cording  to  cuftom,  great  numbers  of  them  were  cut  in 
pieces  :  and  this  overthrow  had  fuch  an  effeft  upon  the 
auxiliaries  of  Caflibelaunus,  that  all  of  them  abandon¬ 
ed  him  y  nor  did  the  Britons  ever  afterwards  engage 


Caefar  w7ith  united  forces. 


Caefar,  purfuing  his  vi&ory, 
marched 
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England-  marched  towards  the  Thames,  with  a  defign  to  crofs 

v— v - '  that  river,  and  enter  the  territories  of  the  Trinobantes. 

10  The  river  was  fordable  only  at  one  place,  and  that  not 
fa  the’  without  great  difficulty  *,  but  when  lie  came  to  it,  ^he 
Thames,  found  the  enemy’s  forces  drawn  up  in  a  confideraole 
body  on  the  oppofite  bank,  which  was  fortified  with 
fharp  flakes.  They  had  likewife  driven  many  flakes 
of  the  fame  kind  into  the  bottom  of  the  river,  the  tops 
of  which  wore  covered  with  water.  Thefe  flakes  are 
vifible  to  this  day  as  a  place  called  Walton  in  Surry. 
They  are  made  of  oak }  and  though  they  have  been  fo 
long  in  the  water,  are  as  hard  as  Brazil,  and  as  black 
as  jet ;  and  have  fometimes  been  pulled  out  in  order  to 
lt  make  knife  handles  of  them. 

Gives  the  Caefar  was  not  at  all  difinayed  at  thefe  difficulties, 
Britons  he- which  he  had  intelligence  of  by  prifoners  and  defert- 
throws°Ver"ers*  or^ere<^  ^ie  cavalry'  to  enter  firfl,  and  the 

t  rows.  £oot  to  f0n0W>  His  orders  were  obeyed,  and  the  fol- 
diers  advanced  with  fuch  refolution,  that  though  the 
infantry  were  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  the  enemy,  un¬ 
able  to  fuflain  their  affault,  abandoned  the  bank  and 
fled.  After  this  defeat,  Caffibelaunus  himfelf  defpair- 
ed  of  fuccefs,  and  therefore  difmilfed  all  his  forces  ex¬ 
cept  about  4000  chariots,  with  which  he  obferved  the 
motions  of  the  Romans,  haraffing  them  by  cutting  off 
draggling  parties,  &c.  This,  however,  was  not  luffi- 
cient  to  keep  up  the  fpirits  of  his  countrymen.  On 
the  contrary,  they  depofed  him  from  the  kingdom,  and 
chofe  Mandubratius,  whofe  father  had  been  murdered 
by  Caffibelaunus,  who  thereupon  ufurped  the  kingdom. 
The  young  prince  had  fled  to  Caffiar,  who  gave  him 
protection  *,  and  the  Trinobantes  now  offered  to  fubmit 
to  the  conqueror,  provided  he  would  give  them  Man¬ 
dubratius  for  their  king. 

Caefar  readily  complied  with  the  requefl  of  the  Tri¬ 
nobantes  upon  their  fending  him  40  hoftages  5  and  the 
fubmiffion  of  the  Trinobantes  was  foon  followed  by 
that  of  other  dates  and  tribes  j  for  each  of  the  17  na¬ 
tions  already  mentioned  were  compofed  of  feveral  diffe¬ 
rent  tribes,  of  which  no  particular  account  can  be  given. 
— Caefar  next  marched  to  Verulamium,  or  Canterbury, 
wdiich  was  Caflibelaunus’s  capital,  and  which  he  dill 
kept  polfeffion  of  j  but  though  the  place  was  drongly 
fortified  both  by  nature  and  art,  the  Britons  were  un¬ 
able  to  bear  the  affault  of  the  Romans,  and  therefore 
foon  fled  out  at  one  of  the  avenues.  Many  were  taken 
as  they  attempted  to  make  their  efcape,  and  many  more 
cut  in  pieces. 

After  this  lofs,  Caffibelaunus,  as  his  lafl  refource, 
found  means  to  draw  into  confederacy  wflth  him  four 
kings  of  the  Cantii.  But  though  Caefar  gives  them 
the  title  of  kings,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  only 
petty  princes,  tributary  to  the  king  of  that  nation. 
Their  names  were  Cingetorix,  Corvilius,  Taximagu- 
lus,  and  Segonax.  Thefe,  having  raifed  what  forces 
they  could,  attacked  the  camp  where  the  (hips  were 
laid  up  :  but  the  Romans  having  made  a  fally,  repul- 
fed  them  with  great  daughter,  and  then  returned  to 
their  trenches  without  any  lofs ;  after  which,  Caffibe¬ 
launus  thought  proper  to  fubmit  to  the  conqueror.  As 
the  fummer  was  already  far  fpent,  Caefar  hearkened  to 
his  propofals.  A  peace  wyas  concluded  on  the  follow’- 
ing  terms,  viz.  that  the  Britons  fhould  pay  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  Romans,  that  Caffibelaunus  fhould  leave 


Maudubratius  in  peaceable  poffeffion  of  his  dominions,  •  England, 
that  he  fhould  not  moled  the  Trinobantes,  and  that  he  w  v  “J 
fliould  deliver  a  certain  number  of  hollages.  Thefe  j **ves 
terms  being  agreed  to,  Ctefar  fet  fail  with  his  wffiole  the  itland 
fleet  from  Britain,  to  wffiich  he  never  returned.  altogether. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Caefar  himfelf  of  his 
twro  expeditions  into  Britain  ;  but  other  authors  have 
fpoken  very  doubtfully  of  his  victories  in  this  ifland. 

Dio  Caflius  tells  us,  that  the  Britons  utterly  defeated 
the  Roman  infantry,  but  wxre  at  lad  put  in  diforder  by 
their  cavalry.  Horace  and  Tibullus,  in  many  parts  of 
their  works,  fpeak  of  the  Britons  as  a  people  not  yet 
conquered.  Tacitus  fays,  that  Caefar  rather  fliowed 
the  Romans  the  way  to  Britain,  than  put  them  in  pof¬ 
feffion  of  it  \  and  Lucan  tells  us  plainly,  that  Ciefar 
turned  his  back  to  the  Britons  and  fled.  This  lad, 
however,  confidering  the  confummate  military  genius 
of  Caefar,  is  by  no  means  probable.  That  he  left 
Britain,  during  the  winter,  vTas,  in  all  probability,  to 
prevent  infurreflions  among  the  Gauls,  which  might 
very  readily  have  happened :  and  that  he  did  not  return 
to  finifh  his  conqued  can  be  no  wonder,  feeing  his  am¬ 
bition  vrould  certainly  be  more  gratified  by  being  call¬ 
ed  emperor  of  Rome,  than  conqueror  of  Britain. 

The  departure  of  Julius  Caefar,  which  happened 
about  53  years  before  Chrid,  left  the  Britons  without 
any  fear  of  a  foreign  enemy.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
to  imagine,  that  they  w^ould  regard  their  promifes  of 
paying  tribute  j  nor  wras  it  probably  demanded  for  a 
good  number  of  years  afterwards.  Augudus,  howTever, 
wffien  he  had  got  himfelf  fully  eilablifhed  on  the  throne, 
had  twice  a  defign  of  invading  Britain  and  forcing  the 
inhabitants  to  pay  the  tribute  promifed  to  Julius  Caefar. 

Both  times,  however,  he  was  prevented  by  revolts  in 
different  provinces  in  the  empire,  fo  that  the  Britons 
dill  continued  to  enjoy  their  liberty.  They  thought 
proper,  how  ever,  to  court  the  favour  of  the  Romans  as 
much  as  they  could  by  pretended  fubmiffions  $  but,  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  Romans  fet  about  reducing 
them  to  fubje£lion  in  good  earned.  The  occafion  of 
this  wrar  is  related  by  Dio  Caffius  as  follows.  “  Cu-  Why  the 
nobelinus,  the  third  in  fucceffion  from  Caffibelaunus, war  vvlth 
being  dead,  his  twro  fons,  Togodumnus  and  Carac-  ^s^enew3 
tacus,  fucceeded  to  the  throne  5  but  whether  they  ccj# 
reigned  jointly  or  feparately,  is  not  known.  In  their 
reign  one  Bercius,  of  whom  wre  alfo  knowr  very  little, 
being  driven  out  of  the  ifland  for  attempting  to  raife  a 
fedition,  fled  wflth  fome  of  his  partifans  to  Rome,  and 
perfuaded  Claudius  to  make  war  on  his  countrymen. 

The  Britons,  on  the  other  hand,  refented  the  beha¬ 
viour  of  Claudius  in  receiving  thefe  vagabonds,  and 
therefore  prohibited  all  intercourfe  with  the  Romans. 

A  much  fmaller  offence  than  this  would  have  been  fuf- 
ficient  at  any  time  to  provoke  that  haughty  nation  to 
declare  wrar.  An  army  was  therefore  immediately  or¬ 
dered  into  Britain,  under  the  command  of  Plautius  prae- 
tor  in  Gaul.  The  foldiers  at  firfl  refufed  to  embark, 
from  a  fuperflitious  notion,  that  they  were  going  to  be 
fent  without  the  compafs  of  the  wTorld  \  and  this  mu¬ 
tiny  being  related  to  the  Britons,  they  did  not  make 
the  neceffary  preparations  for  their  own  defence.  The 
Roman  foldiers  Were  foon  brought  to  a  fenfe  of  their 
duty  *,  and  fet  out  from  three  different  ports,  in  order 
to  land  in  three  different  places  of  Britain  at  once. 

Being 
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^England.  -Being  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  tbeir  fears 
began  to  return  ;  but  they  refumed  their  courage  on 
the  appearance  of  a  meteor  (hooting  from  the  eaft, 
which  they  imagined  was  fent  from  heaven  to  dire  61 
their  courfe.  They  landed  without  oppofition  ;  and 
-the  Britons,  not  having  drawn  together  a  fufficient 
army,  kept  in  fmall  bodies  behind  their  marfhes,  and 
in  woods,  in  order  to  fpin  out  the  war  till  winter  j 
which  they  thought  Plautius,  as  Caefar  had  done,  would 
14  pafs  in  Gaul. 

Hie  Bri-  The  Roman  general  marched  firft  in  quell  of  the 
tons  defeat- two  kings  Togodumnus  and  Cara6lacus  ;  both  of  whom 
he  found  out,  and  defeated  one  after  another.  He  then 
reduced  part  of  the  Dobuni,  at  that  time  fubjedi  to  the 
Cattieuchlani  and  leaving  a  garrifon  to  keep  them 
in  awe,  he  advanced  to  a  river  where  the  Britons  lay 
carelefsly  encamped,  fuppofing  that  the  Romans  could 
not  pafs  it  without  a  bridge.  But  the  Germans  in  the 
Roman  army  had  been  accuftomed  to  fwim  acrofs  the 
ftrongeft  currents  with  their  heavy  armour.  They  there¬ 
fore  pafled  the  river  firft  \  and  having,  according  to 
their  orders,  fallen  only  upon  the  enemy’s  horfes  which 
drew  their  chariots,  thefe  formidable  machines  were 
rendered  entirely  ufelefs  \  and  the  Britons  were  put  to 
flight  as  foon  as  another  part  of  the  forces  could  pafs 
the  river. 

The  Britons  were  not  dflheartened  writh  this  defeat, 
but  engaged  the  Romans  next  day  with  great  bravery. 
Vi6lory  continued  long  doubtful  ;  but  at  length  the 
Romans  prevailed,  and  the  Britons  were  forced  to  be¬ 
take  themfelves  to  flight.  This  battle  is  thought  to 
have  been  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  From 
thence  the  Britons  fled  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
They  w7ere  clofely  purfued  by  the  Romans  }  but  the 
latter  being  unacquainted  with  the  flats  and  (hallows 
of  the  river,  were  often  in  great  danger.  The  Ger- 
.manSj  however,  eroded  by  fwimming  as  before,  and 
the  reft  on  a  bridge  fomewhat  farther  up  the  river  }  fo 
that  the  Britons  were  in  a  (hort  time  furrounded  on  all 
iides,  and  great  numbers  of  them  cut  in  pieces.  Many 
of  the  Romans,  alfo,  purfuing  the  fugitives  w’ith  too 
great  eagernefs,  were  loft  in  the  marfhes. — In  one  of 
thefe  battles  Togodumnus  was  killed  }  but  the  Britons 
were  fo  far  from  being  dilheartened,  that  they  (howed 
more  eagernefs  than  ever  to  oppofe  the  Romans,  in 
order  to  revenge  his  death.  Plautius,  therefore,  did  not 
think  proper  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  country,  but 
contented  himfelf  with  putting  garrifons  in  the  places 
he  had  already  conquered.  He  then  wrote  to  the  em¬ 
peror  himfelf ;  who  no  fooner  received  an  account  of 
his  fuccefs,  than  he  fet  out  for  Britain  \  where,  having 
landed  after  a  (hort  voyage,  he  joined  Plautius  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Claudius,  the  Romans 
pafled  the  Thames,  attacked  the  Britifh  army,  and  to¬ 
tally  defeated  it.  The  confequence  of  this  was  the 
taking  of  Cunobelinus’s  capital,  and  the  fubmiflion  of 
feveral  of  the  neighbouring  ftates.  The  emperor, 
however,  did  not  make  a  long  (lay  in  the  ifland,  but 
left  Plautius  to  purfue  his  conquefts.  This  he  did  with 
jfuch  fuccefs,  that,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  met 
without  the  gates  by  the  emperor  himfelf,  who,  at  his 
Xolemn  entry,  gave  him  the  right  hand. — The  Bri¬ 
tons  feem  to  have  made  a  very  obftinate  reflftance  to 
the  Roman  arms  about  this  time.  Vefpafian,  who  was 
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afterwards  emperor,  is  faid  to  have  fought  30  battles  England 
with  them  \  and  the  exploits  of  Titus  his  fon  are  alfo 
much  celebrated  by  the  Roman  hiftorians. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  Claudius,  P.  Oftorius  Scapula 
was  fent  into  Britain.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
17  nations  formerly  mentioned  were  at  this  time  un¬ 
conquered.  Some  of  thefe  had  broken  into  the  Ro¬ 
man  territories  \  but  Oftorius  falling  unexpe£ledly  up¬ 
on  them,  put  great  numbers  to  the  fword,  and  difperfed 
the  reft.  To  prevent  them  for  the  future  from  making 
inroads  into  the  territories  of  the  Romans  or  their  al¬ 
lies,  he  built  feveral  forts  on  the  Severn,  the  Avon, 
and  the  Nen,  reducing  the  country  fouth  of  thefe  ri¬ 
vers  to  a  Roman  province.  This  fo  highly  offended 
the  Iceni,  that,  being  joined  by  the  neighbouring  na¬ 
tions,  they  raifed  a  confiderable  army,  and  encamped 
in  an  advantageous  (ituation,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Romans  from  penetrating  farther  into  the  ifland.  O- 
ftorius,  however,  foon  advanced  againft  them.  The 
Romans,  as  ufual,  got  the  vidlory,  and  the  enemy  were 
purfued  with  great  (laughter.  The  Roman  general 
then;  having  quelled  an  infurre&ion  among  the  Bri-  r£ 
gantes,  led  his  army  againft  the  Silures.  They  were  Caradlacua 
headed  by  their  king  Cara6lacus,  a  mod  renowned^feated 
warrior.  He  (howed  his  military  talents  by  c hoofing  an.d  taken 
a  very  advantageous  place  for  engaging  the  enemy.  Ta¬ 
citus  tells  us,  u  it  was  on  the  ridge  of  an  exceeding  deep 
mountain ;  and  where  the  fides  of  it  were  inclining 
and  acceflible,  he  reared  walls  of  (lone  for  a  rampart. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  flowed  a  river  dangerous 
to  be  forded,  and  an  army  of  men  guarded  his  en¬ 
trenchments.”  This  hill  is  thought  to  be  one  called 
Caer-Caradoc  in  Shroplhire,  fituated  near  the  conflux 
of  the  rivers  Colun  and  Teme,  and  where  the  remains 
of  ancient  entrenchments  are  ftill  viflble. — On  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy,  Caradlacus  drew  up  his  troops  in 
order  of  battle,  animating  them  with  the  following 
fpeech,  according  to  Tacitus.  u  That  from  this  day, 
and  this  battle,  they  mud  date  their  liberty  refeued, 
or  their  flavery  for  ever  eftablilhed.  He  then  invoked 
the  (hades  of  thofe  heroes  who  had  expelled  Caefar  the 
di&ator  5  thofe  brave  men  by  whofe  valour  they  ftill 
enjoyed  freedom  from  Roman  tribute  and  taxes,  and 
by  which  their  wives  and  children  were  as  yet  pre- 
ferved  from  proftitution.”  The  w7hole  army  then  took 
a  folemn  oath  either  to  conquer  or  die,  and  prepared 
for  the  charge  w7ith  the  moft  terrible  (houts.  Oftorius 
was  fomewdiat  difmayed  when  he  confidered  the  un¬ 
common  fiercenefs  of  the  enemy,  and  the  other  diffi¬ 
culties  w7hich  he  had  to  encounter.  He  led  on  his 
men,  how’ever,  to  the  charge  ;  and  the  Romans  w'ere 
attended  writh  their  ufual  good  fortune.  The  Britons 
were  put  to  flight.  Vaft  numbers  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle  and  in  the  purfuit,  and  many  more  w7ere  taken 
prifoners.  Among  the  latter  w7ere  the  wife,  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  the  brothers,  of  Cara6lacus.  The  unfortunate 
prince  himfelf  fled  to  Cartifmundua  queen  of  the  Bri- 
gantes,  by  wThom  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  Roman 
general,  w7ho  fent  him  in  chains  to  Rome.  Caradlacus 
bore  his  misfortunes  with  magnanimity  and  wThen  he 
came  befor£  the  emperor^  addreffed  him  in  the  follow"-  . 
ing  terms.  “  If  my  moderation  in  profperity,  O  His  fpeech 
Claudius  !  had  been  as  confpicuous  as  my  birth  and  to  the  Ro- 
fortune,  I  (hould  now  have  entered  this  city  as  a  friend, man  enrpe- 
and  not  as  prifoner  7  nor  would  you  have  difdainedror’ 

the 
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England,  tke  friend  (hip  cf  a  prihce  defccnded  front  fuch  illuftri- 
ous  anceftors,  and  governing  fo  many  nations.  My 

!)refent  condition,  I  own,  is  to  yoti  honourable,  to  me 
lumiliatiilg.  I  was  lately  pofleffed  of  fubje&s,  horfes, 
arms,  and  riches.  Can  yoii  be  furprifed  that  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  preferve  them  ?  If  you  Romans  have  a  de¬ 
fire  to  arrive  at  univerfal  monarchy,  muft  all  nations, 
to  gratify  you,  tamely  fiibmit  to  fervitude  ?  If  I  had 
fubmitted  without  a  druggie,  how  much  would  it  have 
diminiflied  the  luftre  of  my  fall,  and  of  your  victory  > 
And  now,  If  you  rcfolve  to  put  me  to  death,  my  dory 
will  foon  be  buried  in  oblivion  $  but  if  you  think  pro¬ 
per  to  preferve  my  life,  I  (hall  remain  a  lading  monu¬ 
ment  of  your  clemency/’— ' This  fpeecli  had  fuch  an 
effe£l  upon  Claudius*  that  he  immediately  pardoned 
Caraflacus  and  his  whole  family,  and  commanded  them 
to  be  fet  at  liberty. 

The  Silures,  notwithdandiiig  this  terrible  blow,  con¬ 
tinued  the  war  with  great  vigour,  and  gained  confi- 
derable  advantages  over  the  Romans  *,  which  fo  much 
affe&ed  Odorius,  that  he  died  of  grief.  He  was  fiu> 
ceeded  by  A.  Didius,  who  redrained  the  incurfions  of 
the  Silures*  but  was  not  able  to  re  do  re  Gartifmundua 


queen  of  the  B'rigantes,  who  had  been  depofed  by  her 
fubjefrs.  Didius  was  fucceeded  by  Veranius*  and  he  by 
Eg  Suetonius  Paulinus,  who  reduced  the  idand  of  Angle- 
beneral  re-  SEY,  as  related  under  that  article.  But  while  Paulinus 
Volt  of  rh  was  employed  in  the  conqueft  of  this  idand,  he  was 
jbntons.  alarmed  by  the  news  of  an  almod  univerfal  revolt  Among 
thofe  nation's  which  had  fubmitted  to  the  Romans. 
The  Britons,  though  conquered*  had  dill  a  defire  of 
returning  to  their  former  date  of  independence  *  and 
the  Roman  yoke  became  every  day  more  unfiipportable 
to  them,  through  the  infolence  and  oppreflions  of  the 
Roman  foldiers.  The  Britons  had  been  long  difeon- 
tented,  and  were  already  in  a  very  proper  difpofition 
For  a  revolt,  wThen  an  event  happened  which  kindled 
thefe  difeontents  into  an  open  dame.  Prafutagus  king 
bf  the  Iceni,  a  prince  renowned  for  opulence  and  gran¬ 
deur,  had,  by  his  lad  will,  left  the  Roman  emperor, 
joint -heir  with  his  two  daughters,  in  hopes  of  obtain¬ 
ing  his  favour  and  protection  by  fo  gr'eat  an  obligation. 
But  the  event  turned  out  very  different.  No  fooner 
was  he  dead,  than  his  hOufes  and  poffeflions  were  all 
plundered  by  the  Roman  foldiers.  The  queen  Boadi- 
cea  remondrated  againft  this  injudice  *,  but,  indead  of 
obtaining  any  redrefs,  (he  herfelf  was  publicly  whipped, 
her  daughters  ravifhed,  and  all  the  relations  of  the  late 
king  reduced  to  davery.  The  whole  country  alfo  was 
plundered,  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Iceni  deprived  of 
their  poffeflions. 


Boadicea  was  a  woman  of  too  haughty  a  fpirit  tame¬ 
ly  to  bear  fuch  indignities.  She  therefore  perfuaded 
the  Iceni  to  take  up  arms,  which  they  very  readily  did. 
Then,  being  joined  by  the  Trinobantes,  and  fome  other 
nations,  they  poured  like  a  torrent  on  the  Roman  co¬ 
lonies*  Every  thing  w  as  dedroyed  with  fire  and  fword. 
The  ninth  legion,  which  had  been  left  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  under  Petilius  Cerealis,  was  defeated, 
the  infantiry  totally  cut  in  pieces,  and  the  commander 
himfelf  with  the  cavalry  e  fcaped  with  the  utmod  diffi¬ 
culty.  Suetonius,  alarmed  at  this  news*  immediately 
left  Anglefey,  and  marched  with  the  greated  expedi¬ 
tion  to  London.  The  inhabitants  were  overjoyed  at 
his  arrival*  and  ufed  their  utmod  endeavours  to  detain 
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him  for  their  defence*  But  he  refilled  to  day,  and  in  England* 
a  diort  time  left  the  place,  notwdthdanding  the  intrea- 
ties  of  the  inhabitants*  The  whole  city  lamented  his  Jy 
departure  5  and  they  had  reafon*  Suetonius  was  fcarce  they  de- 
gone,  when  Boadicea  with  her  Britons  entered*  andftroy 
put  all  they  found  in  it  to  the  fword.  None  were  ta-7°5°c0 
ken  prifoners*  nor  was  any  fex  or  age  fpared,  andmans* 
many  Were  tortured  in  the  mod  cruel  manner.  Severity 
thoufand  perfons  are  faid  to  have  periihed  on  tiiis  occa- 
fion  at  London  and  other  Roman  Colonies. 


Th?  Britons*  now  elated  with  fuccefs,  affembled 
from  all  quarters  in  great  numbers*  fo  that  Boadicea’s  Z°zre 
army  foon  amounted  to  230,000  men.  They  defpifedUct  ,{v 
the  Romans  5  and  became  fo  confident  of  victory*  that  feated. 
they  brought  their  wivels  and  children  along  with  them 
in  waggons  to  be  fpeCtators  of  the  dedruCticn  of  their 
enemies-.  The  event  was  what  might  naturally  have 
been  expeCted  from  fuch  ill-judged  confidence*  The 
Britons  were  overthrown  with  mod  terrible  daughter, 
no  fewer  than  8o,o0o  being  killed  in  the  battle  and 
purfuit  j  while  the  Romans  had  not  above  460  killed* 
and  not  many  more  wounded.  Boadicea,  not  able  to 
furvive  fo  great  a  calamity,  put  an  end  to  her  life  by 
poifon. 

By  this  overthrow  the  Britons*  wrho  had  once  bee& 
fubdued,  were  thoroughly  prevented  from  railing  any 
more  infurreCtions,  and  even  thofe  who  had  not  yet 
fubmitted  to  the  Roman  yoke  feemed  to  be  intimida¬ 
ted  from  making  incurfions  into  their  dominions.  No¬ 
thing  remarkable  therefore  happened  for  fome  time. 

In  the  time  of  Vefpafian,  Petilius  Cerealis  being  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  Britain*  attacked  the  Brigantes, 
defeated  them  in  feveral  battles,  and  rediiced  great  part 
of  their  country*  He  was  fucceeded  by  Julius  Fronti- 
nus  \  wTho  not  only  maintained  the  conquefls  of  his  pre- 
deceffor*  but  reduced  entirely  the  warlike  nation  of 
the  Silures.  Frontinus  was  fucceeded  by  the  celebrated 
Cneius  Julius  Agricola,  who  completed  the  conqueff  of 
all  the  fouthem  Britons.  2I 

Juft  before  the  arrival  of  Agricola,  the  Ordovices  Britain  con* 
had  cut  in  pieces  a  band  of  horfe  ftationed  on  their  fluer.ed 
confines,  after  which  the  whole  nation  had  taken  arms.  ASrico*a's 
The  fummer  was  pretty  far  fpent,  and  the  Roman  ar¬ 
my  was  quite  feparated  and  difperfed*  the  foldiers  ha¬ 
ving  Affured  themfelveS  of  reft  for  the  remaining  part  of, 
the  year*  .  Agricola,  however*  was  no  fooner  landed, 
than,  having  drawn  together  his  legions,  he  marched 
againil  the  enemy  without  delay.  The  Britons  kept 
upon  the  ridgCs  bf  the  mountains  j  but  Agricola  led 
them  irt  perfon  up  the  afeents.  The  Romans  were 
vi&orious }  and  fuch  a  terrible  daughter  was  made  of 
the  Britons,  that  almoft  the  whole  nation  of  Ordo¬ 
vices  was  cut  off.  Without  giving  the  Cnemy  time  to 
recovCi  from  the  terror  which  this  overthrow  had  oc- 
cafioned,  Agricola  refolvcd  upon  the  immediate  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Anglefey,  which  had  been  loft  by  the  revolt  of 
Boadicea.  Being  deftitute  of  ftiips,  he  detached  a 
chofen  body  of  auxiliaries  who  knew  the  fords,  and 
were  aCcuftomed  to  manage  their  arms  and  horfes  in 
the  water.  The  Britons*  who  had  expe&ed  a  fleet  arid 
tranfpons,  were  fo  terrified  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Roman  forces  On  their  ifland,  that  they  immediately 
fubmitted,  and  Anglefey  was  once  more  reftored  to  the 
Romans. 

With  the  conqueft  of  Anglefey  ended  the  firft  earn¬ 
er  paigrt 
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paign  of  Agricola  ;  and  lie  employed  tlie  winter  in  re¬ 
conciling  the  Britons  to  the  Roman  yoke.  In  this  he 
met  with  fuch  fuccefs,  through  his  wife  and  equitable 
conduct,  that  the  Britons,  barbarous  as  they  were,  be¬ 
gan  to  prefer  a  life  of  fecurity  and  peace,  to  that  inde¬ 
pendency  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed,  and  which 
continually  expofed  them  to  the  tumults  and  calamities 
of  war.  The  fucceeding  campaigns  of  Agricola  were 
attended  with  equal  fuccefs  ;  he  not  only  fubdued  the 
17  nations  inhabiting  England,  but  carried  the  Roman 
arms  almoft  to  the  extremity  of  Scotland.  He  alfo 
caufed  his  fleet  to  fail  round  the  ifiand,  and  difeovered 
the  Orcades,  or  Orkney  iftands,  which  had  before  been 
unknown  to  the  rell:  of  the  world.  His  expedition  took 
him  up  about  fix  years,  and  was  completed  in  the  year 
of  Chrift  84. 

Had  this  commander  been  continued  in  Britain,  it 
is  probable  that  both  Scotland  and  England  would 
have  been  permanently  fubdued  ;  but  he  was  recalled 
by  Domitian  in  the  year  85,  and  we  are  then  almoft 
totally  in  the  dark  about  the  Britiffi  affairs  till  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Andrian.  During  this  interval 
the  Caledonians  had  taken  arms,  and  not  only  refu- 
fed  fubje&ion  to  the  Roman  power  themfelves,  but 
ravaged  the  territories  of  the  Britons  who  continued 
faithful  to  them.  Adrian,  for  what  reafon  is  not 
well  known,  abandoned  to  them  the  whole  tradl  lying 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  Forth.  At  the  fame  time, 
in  order  to  reftrain  them  from  making  incurfions  into 
the  Roman  territories,  he  built  a  wall  80  miles  in 
length  from  the  river  Eden  in  Cumberland  to  the 
Tyne  in  Northumberland  *.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  in  whofe  reign  the  Briga  des  re¬ 
volted  ;  and  the  Caledonians,  having  in  feveral  places 
broken  down  the  wall  built  by  Adrian,  began  anew 
to  ravage  the  Roman  territories.  Againft  them  the 
emperor  fent  Lollius  Urbicus,  who  reduced  the  Bri- 
gantes  ;  and  having  defeated  the  northern  nations, 
confined  them  within  narrower  bounds  by  a  new 
wall  f,  extending  probably  between  the  friths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde.  From  the  time  of  Antoninus  to 
that  of  Severus,  the  Roman  dominions  in  Britain 
continued  to  be  much  infefted  by  the  inroads  of  the 
northern  nations.  That  emperor  divided  Britain  into 
two  governments,  the  fouthern  and  northern  ;  but 
the  governor  of  the  northern  divifion  wTas  fo  haraffed 
by  continual  incurfions  of  the  Caledonians,  that  he  was 
at  length  obliged  to  purchafe  a  peace  with  money. 
The  Caledonians  kept  the  treaty  for  1 5  years  ;  after 
which,  breaking  into  the  Roman  territories  anew,  they 
committed  terrible  ravages.  Virius  Lupus  the  gover¬ 
nor,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  withftand  them,  ac¬ 
quainted  the  emperor  with  his  diftrefs,  intreating  him 
to  fend  powerful  and  fpeedy  fupplies.  Upon  this  Se¬ 
verus  refolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  perpetual  incurfions 
of  the  enemy,  by  making  a  complete  conqueft  of  their 
country  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  fet  out  for  Britain,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  two  fons  Caracalla  and  Geta,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army.  The  Caledonians  no  fooner 
heard  of  his  arrival,  than  they  fent  ambaffadors  offer¬ 
ing  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  honourable  terms.  But 
thefe  the  emperor  detained  till  he  was  ready  to  take  the 
field,  and  then  difmiffed  them  without  granting  their 
lequeft. 

As  foon  as  the  feafon  was  fit  for  a&ion,  Severus 


marched  into  the  territories  of  the  Caledonians,  where  Ei  g-and. 
he  put  all  to  fire  and  fword.  Fie  advanced  even  to  the  v 
moil  northerly  parts  of  the  ifiand  ;  and  though  no 
battle  was  fought  in  this  expedition,  yet  through  the 
continual  ambufeades  of  the  enemy,  and  the  inhofpi- 
table  nature  of  the  country,  he  is  faid  to  have  loft 
50,000  men.  At  laft  the  Caledonians  were  obliged  to 
fue  for  peace  ;  which  was  granted  them  on  condition 
of  their  yielding  part  of  their  country,  and  delivering 
up  their  arms.  After  this  the  emperor  returned  to 
York,  leaving  his  fon  Caracalla  to  command  the  army, 
and  finifh  the  new  wall  which  had  been  begun  between 
the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  But  the  emperor  be¬ 
ing  taken  ill  at  York,  the  Caledonians  no  fooner  heard 
of  his  indifpofition,  than  they  again  took  up  arms. 

This  provoked  Severus  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  com¬ 
manded  his  fon  Caracalla  to  enter  their  country  anew 
with  the  whole  army,  and  to  put  all  he  met  to  the 
fword  without  diftin&ion  of  fex  or  age.  Before  thefe- 
orders,  however,  could  be  put  in  execution,  his  two 
fons,  having  concluded  a  fhameful  peace  with  the  Ca¬ 
ledonians,  returned  to  Rome. 

A  long  chafm  now  takes  place  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
Roman  dominions  in  Britain.  In  the  beginning  of 
Dioclefian’s  reign,  Caraufius  a  native  of  Gaul,  palling 
over  into  Britain,  took  upon  him  the  title  of  emperor , 
and  wras  acknowledged  by  all  the  troops  quartered  here. 

He  was,  however,  killed  in  a  battle  with  one  of  Con- 
ftantius’s  officers,  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  fovereignty 
for  fix  or  feven  years.  Conftantine  the  Great  began 
his  reign  in  this  ifiand  \  and  returned  foon  after  he  had 
left  it,  probably  w  ith  a  defign  to  put  a  flop  to  the  daily 
incurfions  of  the  Caledonians.  Fie  altered  the  divifion 
of  that  part  of  Britain  fubjedl  to  the  Romans.  Severus 
had  divided  it  only  into  twTo  provinces;  but  Ccnftan- 
tine  increafed  the  number  to  three,  viz.  Britannia  Pri- 
ma,  Britannia  Secunda,  and  Maxima  Caefarienfis  ;  and 
this  laft  was  afterwards  divided  into  twro,  viz.  Maxima 
Caefarienfis  and  Flavia  Caefarienfis.  The  removal  of  the 
imperial  feat  from  Rome  to  Conftantinople,  which 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine,  gave  the  northern 
nations  an  opportunity  of  making  frequent  incurfions 
into  the  Roman  provinces  ;  the  emperor  having  carried 
with  him,  firft  into  Gaul,  and  then  into  the  Eaft,  not 
only  mo  ft  of  the  Roman  troops,  but  likewife  the  fiowrer 
of  the  Britilh  youth. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Conftantius  fon 
to  Conftantine  the  Great,  the  government  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Britain,  and  other  weftern  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  was  committed  to  Julian,  afterwards  called  the 
apojlate .  While  he  wras  in  his  winter  quarters  at  Paris, 
he  was  informed  that  the  Scots  and  Pidls,  about  this 
time  firft  diftinguiffied  by  thefe  names,  had  broken  in¬ 
to  the  Roman  territories  and  committed  everywhere 
dreadful  ravages.  Againft  them  Julian  difpatched  a 
body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Lupicinius.  He 
embarked  from  Boulogne  in  the  depth  of  winter,  but  w~a$ 
no  fooner  arrived  at  London  than  he  was  recalled  ; . 
the  enemy  having  probably  found  means  to  appeafe, 

Julian  by  their  fubmiffions.  Till  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian  I.  thefe  nations  ftill  continued  to  infeft  the  Ro¬ 
man  territories  in  Britain,  and  had  now  reduced  the 
country  to  a  moft  deplorable  condition  by  their  conti¬ 
nual  ravages,  Valentinian  fent  againft  them  Theodo- 
fius,  father  to  the  emperor  of  that  name.  That  gene- 
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England,  fal  having  divided  his  forces  into  feveral  bodies,  advan- 
u~v— ■ ced  againft  the  enemy,  who  were  roving  up  and  down 
the  country.  The  Scots  and  Pi6Is  were  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  fuperior  valour  and  difcipline  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  Great  numbers  were  cut  in  pieces  ;  they  wrere 
forced  to  abandon  all  the  booty  and  prifoners  they  had 
taken,  and  to  retire  beyond  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde.  Theodofius  then  entered  London  in  triumph, 
and  reftored  that  city  to  its  former  fplendor,  which 
had  fuffered  greatly  by  the  former  incurfions  of  the 
northern  Britons.  To  reftrain  them  from  breaking 
anew  into  the  provinces,  Theodofius  built  feveral  forts 
or  cattles  between  the  two  friths  $  and  having  thus  re¬ 
covered  all  the  country  between  Adrian’s  wall  and  the 
friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  he  formed  of  it  a  fifth  pro¬ 
vince,  which  he  called  Valentia . 

Though  Britain  was  now  reduced  to  a  ttate  of  tem¬ 
porary  tranquillity,  yet  as  the  Roman  empire  was  daily 
declining,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  fufficient  care 
could  be  taken  to  fecure  fuch  a  dittant  province.  In 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  the  provincial 
Britons  found  themfelves  annoyed  not  only  by  the 
Scots  and  Pidls,  but  alfo  by  the  depredations  of  the 
Saxons,  who  began  to  commit  ravages  on  the  fea-coafts. 
By  the  care,  however,  of  Stilicho,  prime  minitter  to 
Honorius,  matters  were  once  more  fettled,  and  a  par¬ 
ticular  officer  was  appointed  to  guard  the  coaft  againft 
the  attempts  of  the  Saxons,  with  the  title  of  Comes  li- 
mitis  Saxonici .  But,  not  long  after,  the  empire  being 
overrun  by  barbarians,  molt  of  the  Roman  troops 
quartered  in  Britain  were  recalled,  and  the  country 
-  left  quite  open  to  the  attacks  of  the  Scots  and  Pi 61s. 
The  Bri-  Upon  this  the  provincials  expe61ing  no  more  affiftance 
tons  choofe  from  Honorius,  refolved  to  fet  up  an  emperor  of  their 
an  emperor  owm  Accordingly  they  inverted  with  the  imperial 
dignity  one  Mark ,  an  officer  of  great  credit  among 
them.  Him  they  murdered  in  a  few  days,  and  placed 
on  the  throne  one  Gratian  a  native  of  Britain.  After 
a  reign  of  four  months,  Gratian  underwent  the  fate 
of  his  predecefibr  5  and  was  fucceeded  by  Conflati - 
line,  a  common  foldier,  who  was  chofen  merely  for  the 
fake  of  his  name.  He  feems,  however,  to  have  been 
a  man  of  fome  knowledge  and  experience  in  war.  He 
drove  the  Scots  and  Pi61s  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  territories  \  but  being  elated  with  this  fuccefs, 
he  would  now  be  fatisfied  with  nothing  lefs  than  the 
conquert  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  He  therefore 
parted  over  into  Gaul  5  and  took  with  him  not  only 
the  few  Roman  forces  that  had  been  left,  but  fuch  of 
the  provincial  Britons  as  were  molt  accuftomed  to 
arms.  That  unhappy  people,  being  now  left  entirely 
defencelefs,  were  haraffed  in  the  moft  cruel  manner  by 
their  enemies  $  who  broke  into  the  country,  -and  de- 
ftroyed  all  with  fire  and  fword.  In  this  miferable  fitu- 
atmn  they  continued  from  the  year  407,  when  the 
ufurper  Conftantine  patted  over  into  Gaul,  till  the  year 
410,  Having  during  the  laft  three  years  frequently 
implored  affiftance  from  Rome  without  receiving  any, 
they  now  refolved  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  from 
an  empire  which  wTas  no  longer  able  to  protefl  them. 
Honorius  himfelf  applauded  their  condua  j  and  ad- 
vifed  them  by  letters  to  provide  for  their  own  fafety, 
which  was  in  effe6I  an  implicit  reftg  nation  of  the  fo- 
Vereignty  of  the  ifland. 

Ihe  provincial  Britons  now  regained  their  liberty 
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but  they  had  loft  the  martial  fpirit  which  had  at  firft 

rendered  them  fo  formidable  to  the  Romans.  They - 

feem,  however,  to  have  met  with  fome  fuccefs  in  their 
firft  enterprises  5  for  Zofimus  tells  us,  that  they  deli¬ 
vered  their  cities  from  the  infults  of  an  haughty  ene- 
my  But  being  at  laft  overpowered,  they  were  again  implofe  the 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the' Roman  emperor,  to  affiftance 
whom  they  promifed  a  moft  perfe6I  fubmiffion,  pro-°nhe  R«- 
vided^  they  were  delivered  from  the  hands  of  their mans* 
mercilefs  and  implacable  enemies.  Honorius,  touched 
with  compaffion,  fent  a  legion  to  their  relief*  The 
Roman  forces  landed  in  Britain  unexpe6ledly  )  and  ha¬ 
ving  deftroyed  great  numbers  of  the  Scots  and  Pi6ts, 
they  drove  them  beyond  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Dun- 
britton.  After  this  they  advifed  the  natives  to  build 
a  wall  on  the  ifthmus  from  fea  to  fea,  and  to  reaflume 
their  courage,  and  defend  themfelves  from  their  ene¬ 
mies  by  their  own  valour.  The  Romans  then  quitted 
the  country  5  being  obliged  to  return,  in  order  to  re- 
pulfe  thofe  barbarians  who  had  broken  into  the  em 
pire  from  all  quarters. 

The  Britons  immediately  fet  about  building  the  wall, 
as  they  had  been  defired,  with  great  alacrity.  But  as 
it  was  conftru 6Ied  only  of  turf^  the  Scots  and  Pi6ts 
loon  broke  it  down  in  feveral  places  5  and,  pouring  in 
upon  the  defencelefs  and  effeminate  provincials,  com¬ 
mitted  more  cruel  ravages  than  ever.  At  laft,  after  Send?fm- 
very  many  and  grievous  calamities,  the  latter  fent  am-bafladors  a 
baffadors  once  more  to  Rome.  Thefe  appeared  with  fecond  time 
their  garments  rent  and  duft  on  their  herds  5  and  at1"" 
laft  prevailed  on  the  emperor,  by  their  earneft  intrea- 
ties,  to  fend  another  legion  to  their  relief.  The  troopg 
arrived  in  Britain  before  the  enemy  had  the  leaft  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  having  fet  fail.  They  were  therefore 
quite  unprepared  for  an  attack,  and  roving  up  and 
down  the  country  in  the  utmoft  diforder.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  made  a  terrible  havock  among  them,  and  drove 
the  remainder  into  their  own  country.  As  Honorius 
had  fent  them  not  with  any  ambitious  view  of  retain¬ 
ing  the  iiland  in  fubje&ion,  but  merely  out  of  com¬ 
paffion  to  the  unhappy  provincials,  the  Romans  told 
them,  they  had  now  no  farther  affiftance  to  expe6l 
from  them. .  They  informed  them,  that  the  legion 
muft  immediately  return  to  the  continent,  to  prote6I 
the.  empire  from  the  barbarians,  who  had  extended 
their  ravages  almoft  to  every  part  of  it  5  and  therefore* 
that  they  muft  now  take  their  laft  farewel  of  Britain 
and  totally  abandon  the  iiland.  After  this  declaration 
Gallic,  the  commander  of  the  Roman  troops,  exhort¬ 
ed  the  provincials  to  defend  themfelves,  by  fighting 
bravely  for  their  country,  wives,  and  children,  and 
what  ought  to  be  dearer  than  life  itfelf,  their  liberty  • 
telling  them,  at  the  fame  time,  that  their  enemies  were 
no  ft ronger  than  themfelves,  provided  they  would  but 
lay  afide  their  fears,  and  exert  their  ancient  courage 
and  refolution.  That  they  might  the  better  withftand 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  he  advifed  them  to  build  a 
wall,  not  of  turf,  but  of  ftone  5  offering  to  affift  them 
with  his  foldiers,  and  to  dired  them  himfelf  in  the 
execution.  Upon  this  the  Britons  immediately  fell  to 
work  5  and  with  the  affiftance  of  the  Romans,  finiftied 
it  in  a  fliort  time,  though  it  was  no  lefs  than  eight 
feet  thick,  and  twelve  feet  in  height.  It  is  thought 
to  have  been  built  on  the  fame  place  where  Severus’s 
wall  formerly  ftoed.  Towers  were  alfo  built  at  con- 
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venient  diftances  on  the  eafl  coaft,  to  prevent  the  de- 
fcents  of  the  Saxons  and  other  barbarians  that  came 
from  Germany.  Gallio  employed  the  reft  of  his  time 
Britain  ii-  in  teaching  the  provincials  the  art  of  war.  He  left 
naiiy  aban-  them  patterns  of  the  Roman  weapons,  which  he  alfo 
doned  by  taught  them  to  make  ;  and  after  many  encouraging 
exhortations,  he  took  his  laft  farewTel  of  Britain,  to 
which  the  Romans  never  returned.  There  is  a  great 
difagreement  among  chronologers  as  to  the  year  in 
which  the  Romans  finally  abandoned  Britain  5  fome 
placing  it  in  422  J  others  in  423,  or  426;  and  fome 

in  431,  435,  or  437*  .  ,  _  , 

The  final  departure  of  the  Romans  was  no  iooner 
known  to  the  Scots  and  PiCts,  than  they  poured  in 
upon  the  provincial  Britons  from  all  quarters,  like  hun¬ 
gry  wolves  breaking  into  a  fheep-fold.  When  the  Scots 
approached  the  new  built-wall,  they  found  it  complete¬ 
ly  finifhed,  and  guarded  by  great  numbers  of  armed 
men.  But  fo  little  had  the  provincial  Britons  profited 
by  the  military  inftruCtions  of  the  Romans,  that  in- 
ftead  of  placing  proper  guards  and  centinels,  and  re¬ 
lieving  one  another  by  turns,  their  whole  number  had 
ftaid  feveral  days  and  nights  upon  the  ramparts  with¬ 
out  interim  flion.  Being  therefore  quite  benumbed  and 
wearied  out,  they  were  able  to  make  but  very  little 
Britons  mi-  refiftancc.  Many  were  pulled  down  with  hooks  from 
ferabiy  ha-  tBe  battlements,  and  dafhed  in  pieces.  The  reft  were 
k„  4riven  from  their  ftations  with  fhowers  of  darts  and 
arrow's.  They  betook  themfelves  to  flight  \  but  that 
could  not  fave  them.  The  Scots  and  PiCts  purfued 
them  clofe,  made  a  dreadful  havock  among  the  fugi¬ 
tives,  and  took  poffeflion  of  the  frontier  towns,  which 
they  found  deferted  by  the  inhabitants.  As  they  now 
met  with  no  more  oppofition,  they  overran  the  whole 
country,  putting  every  thing  to  fire  and  fword.  Their 
ravages  foon  occafioned  a  famine  ;  and  this  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  kind  of  civil  war.  The  provincials,  unable  to 
fupport  themfelves,  were  obliged  to  plunder  each  other 
of  the  little  the  common  enemy  had  left  them.  The  1 
whole  country  at  laft  became  fo  incapable  of  Support¬ 
ing  thofe  who  were  left  in  it,  that  many  fled  into  the 
*3  woods,  in  order  to  fubfift  themfelves  there  by  hunting. 
Itnploi  e  the  In  this  extremity  of  diftrefs  they  had  once  more  re- 
afiibance  ot  courfe  to  the  Romans  ;  and  wTrote  in  the  moft  mourn¬ 
ful  ftyle  that  can  poilibly  be  imagined  to  Aetius,  who 
was  then  conful  the  third  time.  Their  letter  they  di- 
re&ed  thus  :  “  The  groans  of  the  Britons  to  the  con¬ 
ful  Aetius.”  The  contents  of  this  letter  were  anfwer- 
able  to  the  direftion.  “  The  barbarians  (fay  they) 
drive  us  to  the  fea  \  the  fea  drives  us  back  to  the  bar¬ 
barians  •,  between  which  wTe  have  only  the  choice  of 
two  deaths,  either  to  be  Swallowed  up  by  the  waves, 
or  to  be  cruelly  maffacred  by  the  enemy.” 

To  this  letter  the  Roman  general  gave  no  Satisfac¬ 
tory  anlwer,  and  the  provincials  wTere  thereupon  redu- 
•  ced  to  defpair.  Great  numbers  of  them  fled  over  to  Ar¬ 

morica,  where  they  fettled  along  with  others  wdio  had 
formerly  gone  over  with  an  uliirper  called  Maximus ; 
while  others  Submitted  to  the  Scots  and  PiCts.  Some, 
however,  more  refolute  than  the  reft,  had.  once  more 
recourfe  to  arms.  They  fallied  out  in  parties  from  the 

Th  *9tlaftwoods  and  caves  where  they  had  been  obliSed  to  hide 
repuiie  themfelves,  and,  falling  unexpectedly  on  the.  enemy, 

their  ene-  cut  great  numbers  of  them  in  pieces,  and  obliged  the 
reft  to  retire.  Having  thus  obtained  fome  refpite, 
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they  began  again  to  cultivate  their  lands  5  which,  ha-  t  England  ^ 
ving  lain  fallow  for  a  long  time,  now  produced  all 1  “  v 
forts  of  corn  in  the  greateft  plenty.  This  plenty,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  hiftorian  Gildas,  occafioned  the  moft 
confummate  wickednefs  and  corruption  of  manners 
among  all  ranks  of  men.  The  clergy,  fays  he,  who 
fhould  have  reclaimed  the  laity  by  their  example, 
proved  the  ringleaders  in  every  vice  5  being  addicted  to 
drunkennefs,  contention,  envy,  Sec. — It  is  poflible, 
however,  that  this  defeription  might  be  exaggerated  by" 

Gildas,  who  was  himfelf  a  monk.  But  however  this 
was,  the  Britons  had  not  long  enjoyed  peace,  when 
they  were  alarmed  by  a  report,  that  the  Scots  and 
PiCts  were  about  to  return  with  a  far  greater  force 
than  before,  utterly  to  extirpate  the  name  of  their 
fouthern  neighbours,  and  feize  upon  the  country  for  Are  again 
themfelves.  This  report  threw  them  into  a  terrible  threatened 
conftemation  \  and  to  add  to  the  reft  of  their  misfor-  1IU 

tunes,  they  were  now  vifited  by  a  dreadful  plague, 
which  raged  with  fuch  violence,  that  the  living  were 
fcarce  fufticient  to  bury  the  dead.  The  contagion  no 
fooner  ceafed,  than  they  found  their  country  invaded 
by  the  Scots  and  PiCts,  who  deftroyed  every  thing  with 
fire  and  fword ;  fo  that  the  provincials  wrere  loon  re¬ 
duced  to  the  fame  miferable  ftate  they  had  formerly 
been  in. 

At  this  time  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  king  of  the 
fouthern  divifion  of  Britain,  was  one  Vortigern .  He 
is  find  to  have  been  a  cruel,  debauched  tyrant,  regard- 
lefs  of  the  public  welfare,  and  totally  incapable  of  pro-*  / 
moting  it.  Being  now  roufed  from  his  infenfibility, 
however,  by  a  fenfe  of  his  own  danger,  he  fummoned 
a  council  of  the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  in  order  to 
deliberate  about  the  proper  means  for  delivering  the 
country  from  thofe  calamities  under  which  it  groaned. 

In  this  council  the  moft  pernicious  meafure  %vas  adop-  3* 
ted  that  could  poflibly  have  been  refolved  on  ;  namely, 
to  invite  to  their  afliftance  the  Saxons ,  a  people  famous  j^e  Sax. 

*  for  their  piracies  and  cruelty,  and  juftly  dreaded  by  ons< 
the  Britons  themfelves  *.  This  fatal  expedient  be-  *  gee  gaXm 
ing  agreed  upon,  ambaffadors  wTere  immeaiately  dif-  ons. 
patched  into  Germany  with  advantagous  propofals  to 
the  Saxons  in  cafe  they  would  come  over  to  their  af- 
fiftance. 

The  Britifti  ambaffadors  foon  arrived  in  Germany, 
and,  according  to  Witichind,  a  Saxon  hiftorian  of  the 
ninth  century,  made  the  following  fpeech  before  an  af- 
fembly  of  the  Saxons. — “  Illuftrious  Saxons,  the  fame 
of  your  victories  having  reached  our  ears,  the  diftref- 
fed  Britons,  haraffed  by  the  continual  inroads  of  a 
neighbouring  enemy,  fend  us  to  implore  your  aflift¬ 
ance.  We  have  a  fertile  and  fpacious  country,  which 
we  are  commanded  to  fubmit  to  you.  We  have  hi¬ 
therto  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  -7  but  our  ancient  mafters  having  abandoned  us, 
we  know  no  nation  more  powerful  than  you,  and  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  proteCt  us.  We  therefore  recur  to  your 
valour.  Forfake  us  not  in  our  diftrefs,  and  we  ftiall 
readily  fubmit  to  what  terms  you  yourfelves  (hall  think 
fit  to  preferibe  to  us.” — If  this  abjeCt  and  (hameful 
fpecch  was  really  made,  it  muft  give  us  a  very  .ftrange 
idea  of  the  national  fpirit  of  the  provincial  Britons  at 
that  time.  It  is,  however  probable  that  the  whole  is 
a  fiCtion,  defigned  only  to  excufe  the  perfidious  treat¬ 
ment  which  thefe  Britons  afterwards  received  from  the 
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England.  Saxons.  The  mofl  refpe6table  even  of  the  Saxon  hi- 
'  v  ilorians  make  no  mention  of  fuch  a  fpeech  ;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  when  the  Saxons  themfelves  wanted  to 
quarrel  wTith  the  Britons,  they  never  infilled  upon  the 
promife  made  by  the  Britilh  ambaffadors  \  which  they 
moll  certainly  would  have  done,  had  any  fuch  promife 
ever  been  made. 

The  Britilh  ambaffadors  were  very  favourably  recei¬ 
ved  by  the  Saxons.  The  latter  embraced  their  propo¬ 
sal  with  joy  ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe  their  foothfayers 
foretold  that  they  ihould  plunder  their  Britilh  allies  for 
150  years,  and  reign  over  them  for  twice  that  time. 
Three  long  Ihips,  in  the  Saxon  language  called  cliiules , 
were  therefore  fitted  out,  under  the  condutt  of  Hen- 
gill  and  Horfa.  Thefe  were  two  brothers  much  cele¬ 
brated  both  for  their  valour  .and  nobility.  They  were 
fons  of  Witigifil,  faid  to  be  great-grandfon  to  the 
Saxon  god  Woden  *,  a  circumllance  which  added  much 
to  their  authority.  Having  embarked  about  1600 
men  011  board  their  three  veffels,  the  two  brothers  ar- 
rived  in  the  ille  of  Thanet,  in  the  year  449  or  450. 
The  SaxonsThey  were  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  the  great- 
arrive  in  ell  demonilrations  of  joy  :  the  ille  in  which  they  had 
landed  was  immediately  appointed  for  their  habitation  • 
and  a  league  was  concluded,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
Saxons  were  to  defend  the  provincial  Britons  againll 
all  foreign  enemies  \  and  the  provincials  were  to  allow 
the  Saxons  pay  and  maintenance,  befides  the  place  al¬ 
lotted  them  for  their  abode.  Soon  after  their  arrival, 
King  Vortigern  led  them  againll  the  northern  nations, 
who  had  lately  broke  into  the  kingdom,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Stanford  in  the  county  of  Lincolnfhire. 
Here  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Scots  and 
Pitts  were  utterly  defeated,  and  obliged  to  relinquilh 
their  booty. 

Vortigern  was  fo  highly  pleafed  with  the  behaviour 
of  his  new  allies,  that  he  bellowed  large  poffelhons  in 
the  country  they  had  newly  delivered,  upon  the  two 
commanders  Hengill  and  Horfa.  It  is  faid,  that,  even 
at  this  time,  Hengill  was  taken  with  the  wealth  and 
fertility  of  the  country  5  and  at  the  fame  time  obfer- 
ving  the  inhabitants  to  be  quite  enervated  with  luxury,  ^ 
began  to  entertain  hopes  of  conquering  part  of  it.. 
He  therefore,  with  Vortigern’s  confent,  invited  over 
fome  more  of  his  countrymen  •,  giving  them  notice  at 
the  fame  time  of  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  country,  the 
effeminacy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  how  eafily  a  con- 
quell  might  be  effetted. 

The  Saxons  readily  complied  with  the  invitation  y 
and,  in  452,  as  many  more  arrived  in  17  veffels,  as, 
with  thofe  already  in  Britain,  made  up  an  army  of 
5000  men.  Along  with  thefe,  according  to  Nennius, 
came  over  Rowena  the  daughter  of  Hengill.  Vorti¬ 
gern  fell  in  love  with  this  lady  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain 
her  in  marriage,  divorced  his  lawful  wife.  Hengill 
pretended  to  be  averfe  to  the  match  ;  but  Vortigern 
obtained  his  confent  by  invefiiing  him  with  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Kent.  The  Saxon  hillorians,  indeed,  make 
no  mention  of  Rowena ;  but  rather  infinuate,  that 
their  countrymen  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Kent  by 
force  of  arms.  It  feems  moll  probable,  however,  that 
Vortigern  had  as  yet  continued  in  friendlhip  with  the 
Saxons,  and  even  put  more  confidence  in  them  than  in 
his  own  fubjetts.  For,  not  long  after  the  arrival  of 
this  fixil  reinforcement,  Hengill  obtained  leave  to  fend 
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for  a  fecond,  in  order,  as  was  pretended,  to  defend  England, 
the  king  from  the  attempts  of  his  rebellious  fubjetts,  as 
well  as  of  the  Scots  and  Pitts.  Thefe  embarked  in  40 
Ihips,  under  the  command  of  Otta  and  Ebufa,  the  fon 
and  nephew,  or,  according  to  fome,  the  brother  and 
nephew  of  Hengill.  They  landed  at  the  Orkney 
illands ;  and  having  ravaged  them,  as  well  as  all  the 
northern  coalls  of  Scotland,  they  conquered  feveral 
places  beyond  the  Frith,  and  at  laft  obtained  leave  to 
fettle  in  Northumberland. 

The  pretence  made  for  this  fettlement  was,  that  the 
Saxons  under  Otta  and  Ebufa  might  defend  the  nor¬ 
thern  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  as  thofe  under  Hengill 
and  Horfa  did  the  fouthern  parts.  Many  more  Saxons 
were,  under  various  pretences,  invited  over ;  till  at  laft 
the  countries  from  which  they  came  were  in  a  manner 
depopulated.  And  now  their  numbers  being  greatly 
increafed,  the  Saxons  began  to  quarrel  with  the  natives. 

They  demanded  larger  allowances  of  corn,  and  other  They  quar- 
provifions  ;  threatening  to  lay  walle  the  whole  country  rel  with  the 
if  their  demands  were  not  complied  with.  The  Bri-  Bntonv 
tons,  inllead  of  complying  with  thefe  demands,  defired 
them  to  return  home,  fince  their  numbers  exceeded 
what  they  were  able  to  maintain.  Upon  this,  the  Sa¬ 
xons  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Scots  and  Pitts  ;  and, 
turning  their  arms  againll  the  unhappy  provincials, 
overran  the  whole  country.  The  Saxons  committed 
everywhere  the  greatell  cruelties.  All  buildings,  whe¬ 
ther  public  or  private,  they  levelled  with  the  ground. 

The  cities  were  pillaged  and  burnt  y  and  the  people 
maffacred  without  diflinttion  of  fex  or  age,  and  that 
in  fuch  numbers,  that  the  living  fcarce  fufficed  to  bury 
the  dead.  Some  of  thofe  who  efcaped  the  general  0 
daughter,  took  refuge  among  inacceflible  rocks  and 
mountains  ;  but  there  great  numbers  perilhed  with 
hunger,  or  were  forced  to  furrender  themfelves  as  Haves 
to  their  enemies.  Some  croffed  the  fea  and  fettled  ei¬ 
ther  in  Holland  or  in  Armorica,  now  the  province  of 
Britanny  in  France. 

Vortigern,  we  are  told  by  Nennius,  was  fo  far  from 
being  reclaimed  by  thefe  calamities,  that  he  added  in¬ 
cell  to  his  other  crimes,  and  married  his  own  daugh¬ 
ter.  At  laft,  his  own  fubjetts,  provoked  at  his  enor¬ 
mous  wickednefs,  and  the  partiality  he  Ihowed  to  the 
Saxons,  depofed  him,  and  raifed  his  fon  Vor timer  to 
the  throne.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great  valour,  They  are 
and  willingly  undertook  the  defence  of  his  dillreffed  defeated 
country.  He  firll  fell  upon  the  Saxons  with  what anc*  driven 
troops  he  could  affemble,  and  drove  them  into  the  ille  ^or" 
of  Thanet.  Here  they  were  befieged,  till,  being  rein¬ 
forced  by  frefli  fupplies  from  Germany,  they  opened 
themfelves  a  way  through  the  Britilh  troops.  Vorti- 
mer,  however,  wras  not  yet  diHieartened.  He  enga¬ 
ged  the  Saxons  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwrent  in  Kent, 
wrhere  he  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  cut  in  pie¬ 
ces  gre&t  numbers  of  the  enemy.  Another  battle  wTas 
fought  at  Aylesford  in  Kent.  Some  afcribe  the  vitto- 
ry  at  this  time  to  the  Saxons,  and  fome  to  the  Bri¬ 
tons.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Horfa  the  brother 
of  Hengill  was  killed  in  this  engagement.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  buried  at  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  from  him  obtained  the  name  of  Horjled \ — A 
third  battle  was  fought,  in  wdiich  the  vittory  was  un¬ 
certain,  as  is  alfo  the  place  where  it  happened.  The 
fourth  battle,  howTever,  according  to  Nennius  proved 
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England,  dccifive  in  favour  of  the  Britons.  Vor timer  engaged 
l,'Jr  ^  his  enemies,  according  to  fome,  at  Folkftone  ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  at  a  place  called  Stonar ,  in  the  ifle  of 
Thanet.  The  Saxons  were  defeated  with  great  {laugh¬ 
ter,  and  driven  back  to  their  (hips.  So  complete  is 
the  victory  faid  to  have  been,  that  the  Saxons  quitted 
the  iiland,  without  making  any  attempt  upon  it  for 
five  years  afterwards.  Thefe  battles,  however,  reft 
entirely  upon  the  credit  of  Nennius,  and  the  hiliorians 
who  have  followed  him.  They  are  taken  notice  of 
neither  by  Gildas  nor  Bede.  The  former  only  ac¬ 
quaints  us,  that  the  Saxons  retired.  This,  by  moft 
hiftorians,  is  underftood  of  their  returning  home ;  though 
it  is  poflible  he  might  mean  no  more,  than  that,  after 
they  had  laid  wafte  the  country,  they  retired  into  the 
territories  allotted  them  by  Vortigern,  in  Kent  and 
Northumberland. 

Vortimer  is  faid  to  have  died  after  a  reign  of  fix 
years.  On  his  death-bed,  he  defired  his  fervants  to 
bury  him  near  the  place  where  the  Saxons  ufed  to 
land  \  being  perfuaded,  that  the  virtue  of  his  bones 
would  effe&ually  prevent  them  from  ever  touching  the 
Britifh  fhore.  This  command,  however,  was  negledl- 
ed  5  and  Vortimer  was  buried  at  Lincoln,  according 
to  lome,  or  London,  according  to  others.  Hengift 
was  no  fooner  informed  of  his  death,  than  he  invaded 
Britain  anew  with  a  numerous  body  of  Saxons.  He 
was  oppofed  by  Vortigern,  who  had  been  reftored  to 
the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  foil  Vortimer.  Seve¬ 
ral  battles  were  fought  on  this  occafion  ;  but  at  laft  the 
provincials  being  overthrown  at  a  place  called  Crecan- 
ford ,  with  the  lofs  of  40 co  men,  w^ere  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  Kent  to  their  enemies,  and  retire  to  London.  This 
happened  about  the  year  458  or  459  ;  and  from  this 
time  moft  hiftorians  date  the  ere&ion  of  the  firft  Saxon 
kingdom  in  Britain,  viz.  that  of  Kent.  Hengift  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  king,  and  chofe  Elk  his  fon  for  his 
colleagueT' 

v  The  Britons  under  Vortigern  ftill  continued  the  war. 
Hengift  finding  hiinfelf  unable  to  gain  a  decifive  ad¬ 
vantage  over  them  in  the  field,  had  recourfe  to  treach¬ 
ery.  He  pretended  to  be  defirous  of  concluding  a 
peace  with  the  Britifh  monarch,  and  of  renewing  his 
ancient  friendfhip  with  him  •,  and  therefore  required  an 
intennw.  To  this  Vortigern  readily  confented,  and 
accepted  of  an  entertainment  prepared  for  him  by  Hen¬ 
gift.  The  king  w7as  attended  by  3 00  nobility  all  un¬ 
armed  ^  but  the  Saxons  had  concealed  daggers  below 
their  garments.  The  Britifh  nobility  were  all  treach- 
eroufiy  maifacred  in  the  height  of  their  mirth  *,  Vorti¬ 
gern  himfelf  w7as  taken  and  put  in  fetters  ;  nor  could 
his  liberty  be  procured,  but  by  ceding  to  the  Saxons 
thofe  provinces  nowT  called  Effex,  Suffix ,  and  Middlefex, 
Thus  the  Saxons  got  fuch  a  footing  in  Britain,  that 
they  could  never  afterwards  be  expelled.  Vortigern, 
after  being  fet  at  liberty,  is  faid  to  have  retired  to  a 
vaft  wildernefs  near  the  fall  of  the  Wye  in  Radnorfhire, 
where  he  vras  fome  time  after  confirmed  by  lightning, 
together  with  a  city  called  Kaer  Gourtigern  which  he 
had  built  in  that  place. 

On  the  retreat  of  Vortigern,  the  command  of  the 
Britifh  forces  devolved  upon  Aurelius  Ambrofius,  or 
as  Gildas  calls  him,  Ambrofius  Aurelianus..  He  was  a 
Roman,  and  perhaps  the  laft  that  remained  in  the  ifland. 
He  is  faid  to  have  gained  feveral  vi&ories  over  the 
4 
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Saxons.  Notwithftanding  this,  horvever,  they  ftill  con-  England, 
tinued  to  gain  ground  5  and  in  the  year  491,  the  foun- 1  1,1  V— 
dation  of  a  fecond  Saxon  kingdom  was  laid  in  Britain. „  ^ 

This  at  firft  comprehended  only  the  county  of  Suffex,^c^no.  aX' 
but  foon  after  extended  over  moft  of  the  counties  lying  dom.  ** 
fouth  of  the  Humber.  It  was  called  the  kingdom  of  the 
South  Saxons* 

The  German  nations  being  now  informed  of  the 
good  fuecefs  which  had  attended  the  Saxons  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  new  adventurers  daily  flocked  over  to  lhare  the 
good  fortune  of  the  others.  They  were  chieily  com- 
pofed  of  three  nations,  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes. 

All  thefe  pafled  under  the  common  appellation  fome- 
times  of  Saxons ,  fometimes  of  Angles .  They  fpoke  the 
fame  language,  and  agreed  very  much  in  their  culloms 
and  inftitutions,  fo  that  all  of  them  were  naturally  led 
to  combine  againft  the  natives.  The  moft  a&ivc  of 
thefe  adventurers  was  Cerdic  a  Saxon,  faid  to  be  the 
tenth  in  defeent  from  Woden.  He  landed  with  his 
fon  Cenric,  and  as  many  men  as  he  could  convey 
in  five  fhips,  at  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk.  The  pro¬ 
vincials  immediately  attacked  him  with  great  vigour  j 
but  after  a  fhort  engagement,  they  were  totally  de¬ 
feated.  Many  other  battles  were  fought,  the  event  of 
which  was  always  favourable  to  the  Saxons,  fo  that 
the  Britons  were  forced  to  abandon  their  fea-coafts  to 
them. 

In  497,  Porta ,  another  Saxon,  with  his  two  fons  Blcda 
and  Magla ,  arrived  at  P or tf mouth,  fo  called,  as  fome 
imagine,  from  this 
the  command  of  a 
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young  prince  a  native  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  attempted  to  oppofe  the  landing  of  the  Saxons  ; 
but  his  army  wras  defeated  with  great  daughter,  and 
he  himfelf  killed  in  the  engagement  5 ‘after  which  Porta 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  the  neighbouring  country. 

The  progrefs  of  Cerdic,  however,  alarmed  the  Britons  ^ 
more  than  that  of  all  the  other  Saxon  princes.  AboutNazakod 
the  year  508,  therefore,  Nazaleod,  fly  led,  by  Henry  ofkl1  £  °* 
Huntingdon,  the  great  e/I  of  all  the  Britifh  kings,  affem-^^^ 
bled  almoft  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  provincial  Britons  billed, 
in  order  to  drive  him  out  of  the  ifland.  Cerdic,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  care  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  by  procu¬ 
ring  aftiftance  from  all  the  Saxons  already  in  the  ifland. 

He  then  advanced  againft  the  Britons,  commanding 
the  right  wing  himfelf,  and  his  fon  Cenric  the  left. 

As  the  two  armies  drew7  near  each  other,  Nazaleod 
perceived  the  enemy’s  right  wing  to  be  much  ftrong- 
er  than  the  left.  He  therefore  attacked  it  writh  the 
flower  of  his  army  j  and  after  an  obftinate  refiftance, 
obliged  Cerdic  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight.  Being  too* 
eager  in  the  purfuit,  however,  Cenric  fell  upon  his  rear, 
and  the  battle  was  renewed  with  great  vigour.  The’ 

Britifh  army  was  at  laft  entirely  defeated  \  and  5000 
men,  among  whom  wras  Nazaleod  himfelf,  were  left 
dead  on  the  fpot. 

Who  fucceeded  Nazaleod  in  the  kingdom  of  Britain, 
is  not  known.  The  Welfti  annals  leave  an  interreg¬ 
num  of  about  fix  years  ,  after  which  they  place  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Arthur,  the  moft  renowned  ^ 
Britifh  prince  mentioned  in  hiftory.  The  hiftory  df  whether 
King  Arthur  is  fo  much  obfeured  by  fables,  and  many  h  e  h  a  per- 
abfurd,  romantic,  and  ridiculous  ftories,  that  fome  have  6n  a'  kiT1g 
fuppofed  that  no  fuch  perfon  ever  exilled.  On  this  fub-^Pl|^£eve* 
jed't  Milton  gives  the  following  reafons  againft  the  ex- 
iftence  of  King  Arthur  :  1 .  He  is  not  mentioned  by 

Gildas, 
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f  England.  Gildas,  or  any  Britifh  hiftorian  except  Nennius,  who 
is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have  been  a  very  credulous 
writer,  and  to  have  publifhed  a  great  many  fables. 

2.  Though  William  of  Malmefbury  and  Henry  of 
Huntingdon  have  both  related  his  exploits,  yet  the  lat¬ 
ter  took  all  he  wrote  from  Nennius ;  and  the  former, 
either  from  the  fame  fabulous  writer,  or  fome  monkilh 
legends  in  the  abbey  of  Glaftenbary  ;  for  both  thefe 
writers  llourifhed  feveral  centuries  after  King  Arthur. 

3.  In  the  pretended  hiftory  of  Geoffroy  of  Monmouth, 
fuch  contradidlions  occur  concerning  this  monarch's 
victories  in  France,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Norway,  Italy, 
See.  as  muft  caufe  us  to  look  upon  him  as  a  hero  alto¬ 
gether  fabulous  and  romantic. 

In  anfwer  to  this  it  has  been  faid,  i.That  his  not 
being  mentioned  by  Gildas  cannot  feem  ftrange  to  us, 
fee:ng  it  was  not  that  author’s  delign  to  write  an  ex  aft 
hiftory  of  his  country,  but  only  to  give  a  fhort  account 
of  the  caufes  of  its  ruin  by  the  Scots,  Pidls,  and  Saxons. 
He  had  alfo  a  particular  fyftem  to  fupport,  namely, 
'I  hat  the  ruin  of  the  Britons  was  owing  to  the  judge¬ 
ments  of  God  upon  them  for  their  wickednefs.  He 
lies  therefore  under  a  great  temptation  to  conceal  the 
fucceffes  of  the  Britons,  and  to  relate  only  their  mif- 
fortunes.  2.  Though  Nennius  was  a  credulous  writer, 
it  is  unreafonahle  to  think  that  the  whole  hiftory  of 
King  Arthur  was  an  invention  of  his.  It  is  more  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  copied  it  from  other  more  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  or  took  it  from  the  common  tradition  of  his 
countrymen.  That  the  Saxon  annals  make  no  mention 
of  this  king  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  feeing  it  is  natural 
to  think  that  they  would  wifli  to  conceal  the  many  de¬ 
feats  he  gave  their  nation.  3.  The  moft  convincing 
proof  of  the  exiftence  of  King  Arthur  is,  that  his  tomb 
was  difeovered  at  Glaftenbury  in  Somerfetfhire,  and 
his  coffin  dug  up,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  with  the 
following  infeription  upon  it  in  Gothic  characters : 
u  Hie  jacet  fepultus  inclytus  rex  Arturius  in  infula 
Avalonia.”  We  are  told  that  on  his  body  were  plain¬ 
ly  to  be  feen  the  marks  of  10  wounds,  only  one  of  which 
feemed  to  be  mortal. 

His  ex-  This  renowed  prince  is  faid  to  have  defeated  the 
ploits.  Saxons  under  Cerdic  in  1 2  pitched  battles.  The  laft 

of  thefe  was  fought  on  Badon-hill,  fuppofed.  to  be 
Banfdown  near  Bath  ;  in  which  the  Saxons  received 
ffich  a  terrible  overthrow,  that  for  many  years  they 
gave  the  Britons  no  further  moleftation.  As  new  fup- 
plies  of  Saxons,  however,  were  continually  flocking 
over,  a  third  and  fourth  kingdom  of  them  were  foon 
formed.  The  third  kingdom  comprehended  the  coun- 
Twootber  **eS  -^evoTb  Dorfet,  Somerfet,  Wiltffiire,  Hampfhire, 
Saxon  king- and  Berkihire ;  to  which  was  afterwards  added  Corn- 
domseiec-  wall.  This  was  called  the  kingdom  of  the  We/I  Saxons. 

The  other  kingdom,  which  was  called  the  kingdom  of 
the  EqJI  Saxons ,  comprehended  Effex,  Middlesex,  and 
part  of  Hertford ftii re. 

In  the  year  542,  happened  the  death  of  the  great 
King  Arthur,  faid  to  have  been  killed  in  battle  with  a 
treacherous  kinfman  of  his  own.  Five  years  after¬ 
wards  was  ereCled  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Northum¬ 
berland.  It  extended,  however,  much  farther  than  the 
prefent  bounds  of  that  county ;  for  it  comprehended 
all  Yorkffiire,  Lancafhire,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Weft- 
morland,  and  Northumberland,  with  part  of  Scotland, 
as  far  as  the  frith  of  Forth.  Between  the  Saxon 


kings  frequent  contentions  now  arofe ;  by  which  England, 
means  the  Britons  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  tranquil-  v~-^ 
hty  for  at  leaft  44  years.  This  interval,  however,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gildas,  they  employed  only  in  corrupting 
their  manners  more  and  more,  till  at  laft  they  were 
roufed  from  their  fecurity  by  the  letting  up  of  a  fixth 
Saxon  kingdom,  called  the  kingdom  of  the  Eaf  Angles . 

It  was  founded  in  575,  and  comprehended  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeihire,  and  the  Iile 
of  Ely.  The  Saxons  once  more  attacked  the  Britons, 
and  overthrew  them  in  many  battles.  The  war  was 
continued  for  ten  years  ;  after  which,  another  Saxon 
kingdom  called  Mercia  was  fet  up.  It  comprehended 
17  counties;  viz.  Gloucefter,  Hereford,  Worcefter, 

Warwick,  Leicefter,  Rutland,  Northampton,  Lincoln, 
Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Buckingham,  Oxford,  Stafford, 
Nottingham,  Derby,  Shropshire,  Chefhire,  and  part  of 
Hertford  fliire. 

The  provincial  Britons  were  now  confined  within  very  The  tiii tons 
narrow  bounds.  However,  before  they  entirely  gave  up  defeat  the 
the  beft  part  of  their  country  to  their  enemies,  they  once  Saxons,  but 
more  refolved  to  try  the  event  of  a  battle.  At  this are  ot!1,8<rcl 
time  they  were  affifted  by  the  Angles,  who  were  jea-  to  Wales!*  ~ 
lous  of  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Weft  Saxons. 

The  battle  was  fought  in  Wiltffiire,  at  Woden’s  Bearth, 
a  place  near  the  ditch  called  Wanfdike  or  Wodenfdike ; 
which  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  county.  The 
battle  was  very  obftinate  and  bloody  ;  but  at  laft  the 
Saxons  were  entirely  defeated,  and  almoft  their  whole 
army  cut  off.  The  victory,  however,  proved  of  little 
fervice  to  the  Britons  :  for  being  greatly  inferior  in 
number  to  the  Saxons,  and  haraffed  by  them  on  the 
one  fide,  and  by  the  Scots  and  Pi£ls  on  the  other,  they 
were  daily  more  and  more  confined ;  and  at  laft  obliged 
to  take  refuge  among  the  craggy  and  mountainous 
places  in  the  weft  of  the  ifland,  where  their  ene¬ 
mies  could  not  pur fue  them.  At  firft  they  poffeffed  all 
the  country  beyond  the  rivers  Dee  and  Severn,  which 
anciently  divided  Cambria,  or  Wales,  from  England  ; 
the  towns  which  ftand  on  the  eaftern  banks  of  thefe 
rivers  having  moftly  been  built  in  order  to  reftrain  the 
meurfions  of  the  Welfh.  But  the  Engliffi,  having 
paffed  the  Severn,  by  degrees  feized  on  the  country 
lying  between  that  river  and  the  Wye.  Nay,  in  for¬ 
mer  times,  fome  parts  of  Flintfhire  and  Denbighfhire 
were  fubjecl  to  the  kings  of  Mercia  :  for  Uffa,  the 
moft  powerful  king  of  that  country,  caufed  a  deep 
ditch  to  be  drawn,  and  a  high  wall  built,  as  a  barrier 
between  his  dominions  and  the  territories  of  the  Welfh, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  a  little  above  Flint-caftle, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Wye.  This  ditch  is  ftill  to 
be  feen  in  feveral  places  ;  and  is  called  by  the  Welfh 
Claudh  Ufa ,  or  the  Ditch  of  Uffa.  The  inhabit 
tants  of  the  towns  on  the  eaft  -fide  of  this  ditch  are 
called  by  the  fame  people  Guyr  y  Mers ;  that  is,  the- 
men  of  Mercia. 

Thus,  after  a  violent  conteft  of  near  150  years,  the  Account 
Saxons  entirely  fubdued  the  Britons  whom  they  had  the  heptar- 
come  to  defend,  and  had  ere&ed  feven  independent  chY- 
kingdoms  in  England,  now  commonly  denominated  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy.  By  thefe  conquerors  the  country 
was  now .  reduced  to  a  degree  of  barbarity  almoft  as 
great  as  it  had  been  in  when  firft  invaded  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  provincial  Britons,  during  their  fubjeclion 
to  that  people,  had  made  confiderable  advances  in  ci¬ 
vilization. 
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England,  viiization.  They  had  built  28  confiderable  cities,  be-  799 
1 — ~v— fiJes  u  number  of  villages  and  country-feats  }  but  now 
thefe  were  all  levelled  with  the  ground,  the  native  inha¬ 
bitants  who  remained  in  England  were  reduced  to  the 
mod  abjeft  fiavery,  and  every  art  and  fcience  totally 
extinguilhed  among  them; 

Before  thefe  fierce  conquerors  could  be  civilized  in 


any  degree,  it  was  neceftary  that  all  the  feven  king¬ 


doms  fliould  be  reduced  under  one  head  }  for  as  long 
as  they  remained  independent,  their  continual  wars  with 
each  other  dill  kept  them  in  the  fame  itate  of  barbari¬ 
ty  and  ignorance; 

The  hiftory  of  thefe  feven  kingdoms  affords  no  event 
that  can  be  in  the  iead  intereding;  It  condds  only  of 
a  detail  of  their  quarrels  for  the  fovereignty.  This 
Was  at  lad  obtained  by  Egbert  king  of  the  Wed 
Saxons,  or  Weffex,  in  827;  Before  this  time,  Chri- 
dianity  had  been  introduced  into  almod  all  the  king¬ 
doms  of  the  heptarchy  }  and  however  much  corrupted 
it  might  be  by  coming  through  the  impure  channel  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  mifunderftood  through  the 
ignorance  of  thofe  who  received  it,  it  had  confider- 
ably  foftened  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  Saxons* 

It  had  alfo  opened  a  communication  between  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  more  polite  parts  of  Europe,  fo  that 
there  was  now  fome  hope  of  the  introdu&ion  of  arts 
and  fciences  into  this  country.  Another  effeft  was, 
that,  by  the  ridiculous  notions  bf  preferving  inviolable 
chadity  even  between  married  people,  the  royal  fami* 
lies  of  mod  of  the  kingdoms  were  totally  extindl  *, 
and  the  people,  being  in  a  lfate  of  anarchy,  were  ready 
to  fubmit  to  the  fird  who  affumed  any  authority  over 
them.  b 

All  thefe  things  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  Eg¬ 
bert  in  uniting  the  heptarchy  under  his  own  dominion. 
He  was  of  the  royal  family  of  Weffex  }  and  a  nearer 
heir  than  Brithric,  who  had  been  raifed  to  the  king¬ 
dom  in  784*  As  Egbert  was  a  prince  of  great  ac- 
complilhments,  Brithric,  knowing  that  he  had  a  better 
title  to  the  crown  than  himfelf,  began  to  look  upon 
him  with  a  very  jealous  eye.  Young  Egbert,  fenfible 
of  his  danger,  privately  withdrew  to  France  }  where  he 
was  well  received  by  Charlemagne,  the  reigning  mo¬ 
narch.  The  French  were  reckoned  at  this  period  the 
mod  valiant  and  polite  people  in  Europe }  fo  that  this 
exile  proved  of  great  fervice  to  Egbert* 

He  continued  at  the  court  of  France  till  he  was  re¬ 
called  by  the  nobility  to  take  poffeflion  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Weffex.  This  retal  was  occafioned  by  the 
following  accident.  Brithric  the  kifig  of  Weffex  had 
married  Eadburga,  natural  daughter  of  Offa  king  of 
Mercia  }  a  woman  infamous  for  cruelty  and  inconti¬ 
nence.  Having  great  influence  over  her  hufhand,  die 
often  perfuaded  him  to  deftroy  fuch  of  the  nobility  as 
were  obnoxious  to  her}  and  where  this  expedient  failed, 
(he  herfelf  had  not  fcrupled  to  become  their  execu-^ 
tioner.  She  had  mixed  a  cup  of  poifon  for  a  young 
nobleman,  who  had  acquired  a  great  fhare  of  her  huf- 
band’s  friendfhip  :  but,  unfortunately,  the  king  drank 
of  the  fatal  potion  along  with  his  favourite,  and  foon 
after  expired.  By  this  and  other  crimes  Eadburga 
became  fo  odious  to  the  people,  that  (he  was  forced  to 
fly  into  France,  while  Egbert  was  at  the  fame  time 
recalled,  as  above-mentioned. 

Egbert  afeended  the  throne  of  Weffex  in  the  year 
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He  was  the  foie  defeendarit  of  thofe  Conquerors  Englafkb 

who  fir  ft  invaded  Britain,  and  who  derived  their  pedigree - r**** 

from  the  god  Woden.  But  though  this  circumftance 
might  have  given  him  great  advantages  in  attempting 
to  fubdue  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  Egbert  for 
fome  time  gave  them  no  difturbance  \  but  turned  his 
arms  againft  the  Britons,  who  had  retired  into  Corn¬ 
wall,  whom  he  defeated  in  feveral  battles.  He  was 
recalled  from  his  eonquefts  in  that  country,  by  hearing 
that  Beniulf  king  of  Mercia  had  invaded  his  domi¬ 
nions*  Egbert  quickly  led  his  army  againft  the  inva¬ 
ders,  whom  he  totally  defeated  at  Eilendun  in  Wilt- 
(hire*  He  then  entered  their  kingdom  on  the  fide  of 
Oxfordfliire  with  an  army,  and  at  the  fame  time  fent 
his  elde'ft  fon  Ethelwolf  with  another  into  Kent; .  The 
young  prince  expelled  Baldred  the  tributary  king  of 
Kent,  and  foon  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  country* 

The  kingdom  of  Effex  was  conquered  with  equal  eafe  ; 
and  the  Eaft  Angles,  who  had  been  reduced  under 
fubje diion  by  the  Mercians,  joyfully  put  themieives 
under  the  protedlion  of  Egbert*  Bernulf  himielf 
marched  againft  them,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  $ 
and  Ludecan  his  fucceffor  met  with  the  fame  fate  two 
years  after. 

Thefe  misfortunes  greatly  facilitated  the  redudiiort 
of  Mercia.  Egbert  foon  penetrated  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  Mercian  territories,  and  gained  an  eafy  vidlor/ 
over  a  difpfirited  and  divided  people  5  but  in  order  to 
engage  them  to  fubmit  with  the  lefs  reludlance,  he  al¬ 
lowed  Wiglef,  their  countryman,  to  retain  the  title  of 
king,  whilft  he  himfelf  exercifed  the  real  power  of  a 
fovereign.  Northumberland  was  at  prefent  in  a  ftate 
of  anarchy :  and  this  tempted  Egbert  to  carry  his  vic¬ 
torious  arms  into  that  kingdom  alfo*  The  inhabi¬ 
tants,  being  defirous  of  living  under  a  fettled  form  of 
government,  readily  fubmitted,  and  owned  him  for 
their  fovereign*  To  them,  however,  he  likewife  al¬ 
lowed  the  power  of  electing  a  king  }  who  paid  him  a 
tribute,  and  was  dependent  on  him.  ^ 

Egbert  became  foie  matter  of  England  about  the  Egbert  tli£ 
year  827.  A  favourite  opportunity  was  now  offered  ft' ft  king  of 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  becoming  a  civilized  people, England* 
as  they  were  at  peace  among  themfelves,  and  feemed 
free  from  any  danger  of  a  foreign  invafion.  But  this 
flattering  profpedt  was  foon  overcaft.  Five  years  after 
Egbert  had  eftablilhed  his  new  monarchy,  the  Danes 
landed  in  the  ifle  of  Shepey,  plundered  it,  and  then  4< $ 

made  their  efcape  with  fafety*  Encouraged  by  this  Dtnifli  ini; 
fuccefs,  next  year  they  landed  from  a  fleet  of  35  {hips*  vaiioii. 
They  were  encountered  by  Egbert  at  Charmouth  in 
Dorfetflnre.  The  battle  was  obftinate  and  bloody. 

Great  numbers  of  the  Danes  were  killed,  but  the  reft 
made  good  their  retreat  to  their  (hips.  They  next  en¬ 
tered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Britons  of  Cornwall}  and 
landing  two  years  after  in  that  country,  they  made^  an 
irruption  into  Devonfhire.  Egbert  met  them  at  Hen- 
gefdown,  and  totally  defeated  them  }  but  before  he 
had  time  to  form  any  regular  plan  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom,  he  died,  and  left  the  government  to  his 
fon  Ethelwolf.  ^  4? 

The  new  king  was  weak  and  fuperftitious.  He  be-EtheiwoIfe 
gan  with  dividing  the  kingdom,  which  had  fo  lately 
been  united,  with  his  fon  Athelftan.  To  the  young 
prince  he  gave  the  counties  of  Effex,  Kent,  and  Suffex. 

But  though  this  divifion  might  have  been  produftive 
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-England,  of  bad  confequences  at  another  time,  the  fear  of  the 
Danes  kept  every  thing  quiet  for  the  prefent.  Thefe 
barbarians  had  fome  how  or  other  conceived  fuch  hopes 
of  enriching  themfelves  by  the  plunder  of  England, 
that  they  fcarce  ever  failed  of  paying  it  an  annual  vifit. 
The  Englifh  hi  dorian  s  tell  us,  that  they  met  with 
many  fevere  repulfes  and  defeats  ;  but  on  the  whole  it 
appears  that  they  had  gained  ground  :  for  in  851  a 
body  of  them  took  up  their  winter-quarters  in  Eng¬ 
land.  .  Next  year  they  received  a  ftrong  reinforcement 
of  their  countrymen  in  350  veffels ;  and  advancing  from 
the  ille  of  Thanet,  where  they  had  ftationed  them¬ 
felves,  they  burnt  the  cities  of  London  and  Canter¬ 
bury.  Having  next  put  to  flight  Brichtric  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Mercia,  they  marched  into  the  heart  of  Sur- 
ry,  laying  wade  the  whole  country  through  which 
they  paffed. 

Ethelwolf,  though  naturally  little  fitted  for  military 
enterprifes,  was  now  obliged  to  take  the  field.  He 
marched  agamfl  the  Danes  at  the  head  of  the  Wed 
Saxons,  and  gained  an  indecifive  and  bloody  vidlory 
over  his  enemies.  The  Danes  dill  maintained  their 
fettlement  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet.  They  were  attacked 
by  Ealher  and  Huda,  governors  of  Kent  and*  Surry : 
both  of  whom  they  defeated  and  killed.  Afterwards 
they  removed  to  the  ifle  of  Shepey,  wThere  they  took 
up  their  winter-quarters,  with  a  deflgn  to  extend  their 
ravages  the  next  year. 

Lhe  deplorable  date  of  the  kingdom  did  not  hinder 
Ethelwolf  from  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  whi¬ 
ther  he  carried  his  fourth  and  favourite  fon  Alfred, 
then  only  fix  years  of  age.  He  pafied  a  twelvemonth 
in  that  cityj  made  prefents  to  the  principal  ecclefiadics 
there  5  and  made  a  grant  of  300  mancufes  (a  diver 
coin  about  the  weight  of  our  half-crown)  annually  to 
the  fee  of  Rome.  One-third  of  this  was  to  flupport 
the  lamps  of  St  Peter’s,  another  thofe  of  St  Paul’s, 
and  the  third  was  for  the  Pope  himfelf.  In  his  return 
to  England,  Ethelwolf  married  Judith,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Charles  the  Bald ;  but  when  he  landed,  he 
found  himfelf  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  his  fon  E- 
thelbald.  That  prince  affumed  the  government  of  A- 
theldan’s  dominions,  who  was  lately  dead ;  and,  with 
many  of  Ethelwolf’s  nobles,  formed  a  dedgn  of  ex¬ 
cluding  him  from  the  throne  altogether,  on  account  of 
his  weakneffes  and  fuperftitions.  Ethelwolf,  however, 
delivered  the  people  from  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war, 
by  dividing  the  kingdom  with  his  fon.  He  gave  to 
Ethelbald  the  government  of  the  weftern,  and  referved 
to  himfelf  that  of  the  eaftern,  part  of  the  kingdom.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  this,  he  fummoned  the  Hates  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  conferred  on  the  clergy  a  per¬ 
petual  donation  of  tythes,  for  which  they  had  long 
contended,  and  which  had  been  the  fubjecl  of  their 
fermons  for  feveral  centuries. 

Phis  conceflion  was  deemed  fo  meritorious  by  the 
Englifh,  that  they  now  thought  themfelves  fure  of  the 
favour  of  heaven  *,  and  therefore  neglected  to  ufe  the 
natural  means  for  their  fafety  which  they  might  have 
done.  They  even  agreed,  that,  notwithflanding  the’ 
defperate  fituation  of  affairs  at  prefent,  the  revenues 
of  the  church  fhould  be  exempted  from  all  burdens, 
though  impeded  for  the  immediate  fecurity  and  defence 
of  the  nation.  Ethelwolf  died  two  years  after  he 
had  made  the  above-mentioned  grant,  and  left  the 
Vqjl.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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kingdom  to  his  two.  eldeft  fons  Ethelbald  and  Ethel-  England, 
bert.  Both  thefe  princes  died  in  a  few  years,  and  left  v_ "  1 
the  kingdom  to  Ethered  their  brother,  in  the  year 


866. 


The  whole  courfe  of  Ethered’s  reign  was  difturbed  Ethered. 
by  the  irruptions  of  the  Danes.  The  king  defended 
himfelf  againfl;  them  with  great  bravery,  being  fecond- 
ed  in  all  his  military  enterprifes  by  his  younger  bro¬ 
ther  Alfred,  who  afterwards  afeended  the  throne.  In 
this  reign,  the  Danes  firft  landed  among  the  Eafl: 

Angles.  That  people  treacheroufly  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  common  enemy ;  and  furnjfhed  them 
with  horfes,  wThich  enabled  them  to  make  an  irruption 
into  Northumberland.  There  they  feized  upon  the 
city  of  York.  Ofbricht  and  ALlla,  twTo  Northumbrian, 
princes  who  attempted  to  refeue  the  city,  were  defeated 
and  killed.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  the  Danes  pe* 
netrated  into  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  took  up  their 
winter-quarters  at  Nottingham,  and  thus  threatened 
the  kingdom  with  a  final  fubje&ion.  From  .this  poll, 
however,  they  were  diflodged  by  Ethered  and  Alfred, 
who  forced  them  to  retire  into  Northumberland.  Their 
reftlefs  and  favage  difpofition,  however,  did  not  fuffer 
them  to  continue  long  in  one  place.  They  broke  into 
Eafl  Anglia  ;  defeated  and  took  prifoner  Edmund  the 
tributary  king  of  that  country,  whom  they  afterwards 
murdered  5  and  committed  everywhere  the  moll  bar¬ 
barous  ravages.  In  871,  they  advanced  to  Readings 
from  whence  they  infefted  the  neighbouring  •  country 
by  their  incurflons.  The  Mercians,  defirous  of  reco¬ 
vering  their  independency,  refufed  to  join  Ethered  with 
their  forces 3  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  march  againfl: 
the  Danes,  attended  only  by  the  Weft  Saxons,  who 
were  his  hereditary  ibbje&s.  Several  actions  enfued, 
in  which  the  Danes  are  faid  to  have  been  unfuccefsful  j 
but  being  continually  reinforced  from  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  they  became  every  day  more  and  more  formidable 
to  the  Englifh,,  During  the  confufion  and  diftrefs  in 
which  the  nation  was  now  lieceffarily  involved,  King 
Ethered  died  of  a  wound  he  had  received  in  an  a£lion 
with  the  Danes ;  and  left  to  his  brother  Alfred  the 
kingdom  almoft  totally  fubdued  by  a  foreign  power. 

AJfred,  who  may  properly  be  called  the  founder  of  Alfred  the 
the  Englifh  monarchy,  alcended  the  throne  in  the  year  Great. 
871,  being  then  only  22  years  of  age.  His  great  vir¬ 
tues  and  fhining  talents  laved  his  country  from  ruin, 
which  feemed.  almoft  unavoidable.  His  exploits  againfl 
the  Danes,  his  dangers  and  diftreffes,  are  related  under 
the  article  Alfred.  Having  fettled  the  nation  in  a 
much,  better  manner  than  could  have  been  expelled,  he 
died  in  901,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  fecond  fon 
Edward  the  Elder. 

.  The  beginning  of  this  monarch’s  reign  was  difturbed inward  the 
by  thole  mteftme  commotions  from  which  the  wife  andeider. 
politic  Alfred  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to  free  the  na¬ 
tion.  Ethelwald,  fon  to  King  Ethelbert,  Alfred’s  el¬ 
der  brother,  claimed  a  right  to  the  throne.  Having 
armed  his  part;ifans,  he  took  poffeflion  oLWinburne, 
where  he  feemed  determined  to  hold  out  to  the  laft 
extremity.  On  the  approach  of  Edward,  however, 
with  a  powerful  army,  he  firft  fled  into  Normandy,  and 
afterwards  into.  Northumberland.  He  hoped  to  find 
the  Northumbrians  ready  to  join  him,  as  molt  of  them 
were  Danes,  lately  fubdued  by  Alfred,  and  very  im¬ 
patient  of  peace.  The  event  did  not  difappoint  his  ex* 
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England,  pe&ations.  The  Northumbrians  declared  for  him  5  and 

— '  Ethelwald  having  thus  connected  himfelf  with  the  Da- 
nifh  tribes,  went  beyond  fea,  whence  he  returned  with 
a  great  body  of  thefe  banditti.  On  his  return,  lie  was 
joined  by  the  Danes  of  Eaft  Anglia  and  Mercia.  E- 
thelwald,  at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  made  an  irruption 
into  the  counties  of  Gloucefter,  Oxford,  and  Wilts } 
and  having  ravaged  the  country,  retired  with  his  booty 
before  the  king  could  approach  him.  Edward,  how¬ 
ever,  took  care  to  revenge  himfelf,  by  conducing  his 
forces  into  Eaft  Anglia,  and  ravaging  it  in  like  man¬ 
ner.  He  then  gave  orders  to  retire  }  but  the  Kent- 
ifti  men,  greedy  of  more  plunder,  ftaid  behind,  and 
took  up  their  quarters  at  Bury.  Here  they  were  af- 
laulted  by  the  Danes  }  but  the  Kentiftimen  made  fuch 
an  obftinate  defence,  that  though  their  enemies  gained 
the  victory,  it  was  bought  by  the  lofs  of  their  braveft 
men,  and,  among  the  reft,  of  the  ufurper  Ethelwald 
himfelf. 

The  king,  now  freed  from  the  attempts  of  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  a  rival,  concluded  an  advantageous  peace  with 
the  Eaft  Angles.  He  next  fet  about  reducing  the 
Northumbrians  }  and  for  this  purpofe  equipped  a  fleet, 
hoping  that  thus  they  would  be  induced  to  remain  at 
home  to  defend  their  own  country,  without  attempting 
to  invade  his  territories.  He  was  difappointed  in  his 
expectations.  The  Northumbrians  were  more  eager 
to  plunder  their  neighbours  than  to  fecure  themfelves. 
Imagining  that  the  whole  of  Edward’s  forces  were  em¬ 
barked  on  board  his  fleet,  they  entered  his  territories 
with  all  the  troops  they  could  raife.  The  king,  how¬ 
ever,  was  better  prepared  for  them  than  they  had  ex¬ 
pected.  He  attacked  them  on  their  return  at  Tetenhall 
in  the  county  of  Stafford,  put  them  to  flight,  recovered 
all  the  booty,  and  purfued  them  with  great  daughter 
into  their  own  country. 

The  reft  of  Edward’s  reign  was  a  feene  of  continued 
and  fuccefsful  aCtion  againft  the  Northumbrians,  Eaft 
Angles,  the  Danes  of  Mercia,  and  thofe  who  came 
from  their  native  country  in  order  to  invade  England. 
He  put  his  kingdom  in  a  good  pofture  of  defence,  by 
fortifying  the  towns  of  Chefter,  Eddefbury,  Warwick, 
Cherbury,  Buckingham,  Towcefter,  Maldon,  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  and  Colchefter.  He  vanquiftied  Thurketill 
a  Danilh  chieftain,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  with  his 
followers  into  France.  He  fubdued  the  Eaft  Angli- 
ans,  Northumbrians,  and  feveral  tribes  of  the  Britons  *, 
and  even  obliged  the  Scots  to  make  fubmiflions,  He 
died  in  925,  and  wasfucceeded  by  Athelftan  his  natural 
51  fon.  .  . 

Athelftan.  This  prince,  not^withftanding  his  illegitimate  birth, 
amended  the  throne  without  much  oppofltion,  as  the 
legitimate  children  of  Edward  were  too  young  to  rule 
a  nation  fo  much  liable  both  to  foreign  invalions  and 
domeftic  troubles  as  England  at  prefent  was.  One  Al¬ 
fred,  however,  a  nobleman  of  confiderable  power,  en¬ 
tered  into  a  confpiracy  againft  him.  It  is  faid,  that  this 
nobleman  was  feized  upon  ftrong  fufpicions,  but  with¬ 
out  any  certain  proof.  He  offered  to  fwear  to  his 
innocence  before  the  pope  }  and  in  thofe  ages  it  was 
fuppofed  that  none  could  take  a  falfe  oath  in  p  re  fence 
of  fuch  a  facred  perfon,  without  being  vifited  by  an 
%  immediate  judgment  from  God.  Alfred  was  accord¬ 
ingly  conduced  to  Rome,  and  took  the  oath  required 
of  ham  before  Pope  John.  The  words  were  no  fooner 


pronounced,  than  he  fell  into  convuliions,  of  which  he  England, 
expired  in  three  days.  The  king,  fully  convinced  of ' 
his  guilt,  confifcated  his  eftate,  and  made  a  prefent  of 
it  to  the  monaftery  of  Malmefbury. 

This  accident  proved  the  means  of  eftablifhing  the 
authority  of  Athelftan  in  England.  But  finding  the 
Northumbrians  bore  the  Englilh  yoke  with  impatience, 
he  gave  Sithric,  a  Danilh  nobleman,  the  title  of  king 
of  Northumberland  }  and  in  order  to  fecure  his  friend- 
Ihip,  gave  him  his  own  After  Edith  a  in  marriage.  This 
was  produ6tive  of  bad  confequences.  Sithric  died  the 
year  after  his  marriage  with  Editha  5  upon  which  An- 
laf  and  Godfrid,  Sithric ’s  fons  by  a  former  marriage, 
affumed  the  fovereignty  without  waiting  for  Athel- 
ftan’s  confent.  They  were,  however,  foon  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  fuperior  power  of  that  monarch.  The 
former  fled  to  Ireland  }  and  the  latter  to  Scotland, 
where  he  was  protected  by  Conftantine  king  of  that 
country.  The  Scottilh  monarch  was  continually  im¬ 
portuned  by  Athelftan  to  deliver  up  his  gueft,  and  even 
threatened  with  an  invafion  in  cafe  he  did  not  comply. 
Conftantine,  detefting  this  treachery,  advifed  Godfrid 
to  make  his  efcape.  He  did  fo,  turned  pirate,  and 
died  foon  after.  Athelftan,  however,  refenting  this 
condu6l  of  Conftantine,  invaded  his  kingdom,  and  re¬ 
duced  him,  it  is  faid,  fo  low,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
make  the  moft  humble  fubmiflions.  This,  however,  is 
denied  by  all  the  Scottilh  hiftorians. 

Conftantine,  after  the  departure  of  Athelftan,  enter¬ 
ed  into  a  confederacy  with  Anlaf,  who  fubfifted  by  his 
piracies,  and  with  fome  of  the  Wellli  princes  who  were 
alarmed  at  the  increafe  of  Athelftan’s  power.  All  thefe 
confederates  made  an  irruption  into  England  at  once  }  * 
but  Athelftan  meeting  them  at  Brumfbury  in  Nor- Defeats  his 
thumberland,  gave  them  a  total  overthrow.  Anlaf  enemies, 
and  Conftantine  made  their  efcape  with  difficulty,  lea¬ 
ving  the  greateft  part  of  their  men  dead  on  the  field 
of  battle.  After  this  period,  Athelftan  enjoyed  his 
crown  in  tranquillity.  He  died  in  941,  after  a  reign 
of  16  years.  He  paffed  a  remarkable  law,  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  commerce  :  viz.  that  a  merchant,  wTho 
had  made  three  long  fea  voyages  on  his  own  account, 
ftiould  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  thane  or  gentle- 
man.  ^ 

Athelftan  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Edmund.  Edmund. 
On  his  acceflion,  he  found  the  kingdom  difturbed  by 
the  reftlefs  Northumbrians,  who  watched  for  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  riling  in  rebellion.  They  were,  however, 
foon  reduced  }  and  Edmund  took  care  to  enfure  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  by  removing  the  Danes  from 
the  towns  of  Mercia  where  they  had  been  allowed  to 
fettle,  becaufe  it  was  found  that  they  took  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  introduce  foreign  Danes  into  the  kingdom. 

He  alfo  conquered  Cumberland  from  the  Britons.  This 
country,  howrever,  he  bellowed  upon  Malcolm  king  of 
Scotland,  upon  condition  that  he  Ihould  do  homage  for 
it,  and  protect  the  north  of  England  from  all  future 
incurfions  of  the  Danes.  ^ 

Edmund  was  unfortunately  murdered  in  Gloucefter,  Wumered 
by  one  Leolf  a  notorious  robber.  This  man  had  beenbyLeolf. 
formerly  fentenced  to  baniftiment  }  yet  had  the  bold- 
nefs  to  enter  the  hall  where  the  king  himfelf  dined,  and 
to  lit  at  table  with  his  attendants.  Edmund  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  him  to  leave  the  room.  The  villain 
refufed  to  obey}  upon  which  the  king  leaped  upon 

him* 
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England,  him,  and  feized  him  by  the  hair. 

dagger,  and  gave  the  king  a  wound,  of  which  he 
i  A.  D.  946,  being  the  fixth  year  of  his 


_  SS 
Edred. 


inftantly  died, 
reign. 


5^ 


As  the  children  of  Edmund  were  too  young  at  the 
time  of  his  deceafe,  his  brother  Edred  fucceeded  to  the 
throne.  The*  beginning  of  his  reign,  as  well  as  tliofe 
of  his  predeceffors,  was  difturbed  by  the  rebellions  and 
incurfions  of  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  who  looked 
upon  the  fucceffion  of  every  new  kmg  to  be  a  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  for  fhaking  off  the  Englilh  yoke.  On 
the  appearance  of  Edred  with  an  army,  however,  they 
immediately  fubmitted  :  but  before  the  king  withdrew 
his  forces,  he  laid  wade  their  territories  as  a  punilh- 
ment  for  their  offence.  He  was  no  fooner  gone,  than 
•Subdues  the  they  rofe  in  rebellion  a  fecond  time.  They  were  again 
Northum-  fubdued  5  and  the  king  took  effectual  precautions 
againft  their  future  revolts,  by  placing  Englilh  garri- 
fons  in  all  their  towns,  and  appointing  an  Englilli  go- 
57  vernor.  to  watch  their  motions,  and  fupprefs  their  in- 
Cehbacy  of  furre&ions  on  the  firft  appearance.  In  the  reign  of 
introduced.  celibacy  of  the  clergy  began  to  be  preached 

’  up  under  the  patronage  of  St  Dunstan.  This  man 
had  obtained  fuch  an  afeendant  over  Edred,  who  was 
naturally  fuperftitious,  that  he  not  only  directed  him 
in  affairs  of  confcience,  but  in  the  mod;  important  mat¬ 
ters  of  Hate.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  trea- 
fury  ;  and  being  thus  poffeffed  of  great  power  at  court, 
he  was  enabled  to  accompnfh  the  mod  arduous  under¬ 
takings.  He  profeffed  himfelf  a  partifan  of  the  rigid 
monadic  rules  ;  and  having  introduced  celibacy  among 
the  monks  of  Gladenbury  and  Abingdon,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  render  it  univerfal  among  the  clergy  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom.  Ehe  monks  in  a  diort  time  gene¬ 
rally  embraced  the  pretended  reformation  ;  alter  which 
they  inveighed  bitterly  againd  the  vices  and  luxury  of 
the  age.  When  other  topics  of  defamation  were  want¬ 
ing,  the  marriages  of  clergymen  became  a  fure  objeft 
of  inve&ive.  Their  wives  received  the  appellation  of 
concubines  or  fome  other  more  opprobrious  name.  The 
fecular  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  nume¬ 
rous  and  rich,  defended  themfelves  with  vigour,  and 
endeavoured  to  retaliate  upon  their  adverfaries.  ’  The 
people  were  thrown  into  the  mod  violent  ferments  • 
but  the  monks,  being  patronifed  by  King  Edred,  gain¬ 
ed  ground  greatly  upon  their  opponents.  Their  pro- 
grefs,  however,  wasfomewhat  retarded  by  the  king’s 
death,  which  happened  in  955,  after  a  reign  of  nine 
years.  He  left  children;  but  as  they  were  infants, 
his  nephew  Edwy,  fon  to  Edmund,  was  placed  on  the 
throne. 

Ehe  new  king  was  not  above  1 6  or  17  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  accedion.  His  reign  is  only  re¬ 
markable  for  the  tragical  dory  of  his  queen  Elgiva. 
She  was  a  princefs  of  the  royal  blood,  with  whom 
Edwy  was  deeply  enamoured.  She  was  his  fecond  or 
ihird  coufin,  and  therefore  within  the  degrees  of  affinity 
prohibited  by  the  canon  law.  Edwy,  however,  heark¬ 
ening  only  to  the  di&ates  of  his  pallion,  married  her, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  more  dignified  ecpledadics! 
The  monks  on  this  occafion  were  particularly  violent  • 
and  therefore  Edwy  determined  not  to  fecond  their 
ambitious  proje&s.  He  foon  found  reafon  to  repent 
his  having  provoked  fuch  dangerous  enemies.  On  his 
coronation  day*  while  his  nobility  were  indulging  them* 
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Leolf  then  drew  felves  in  riotous  mirth  in  a  great  hall  where  they  had  Englamf. 

affembled,  Edwy  withdrew  to  another  apartment  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  his  beloved  queen  and  her  mo¬ 
ther.  Dunftan  gueffed  the  reafon  of  his  abfence.  With 
unparalleled  impudence,  he  burft  into  the  queen’s  apart¬ 
ment  ;  and  upbraiding  Edwy  with  his  lafeivioufnefs,  as 
he  termed  it,  pufiied  him  back  to  the  hail  where  the 
nobles  were  affembled.  The  king  determined  to  re- 
fent  fuch  a  daring  infult.  He  required  from  Dunftau 
an  account  of  his  adminiffration  of  the  treafury  during 
the  late  reign.  The  monk,  probably  unable  to  give 
a  juft  account,  refufed  to  give  any ;  upon  which  Edwy 
accufed  him  of  malverfation  in  his  office,  and  banilhed 
him  the  kingdom. 

This  proved  the  worft  ftep  that  could  pofiibly  have 
been  taken.  Dunftan  was  no  fooner  gone  than  the 
whole  nation  was  in  an  uproar  about  his  fandlity  and 
the  king’s  impiety.  Thefe  clamours,  as  they  had  been 
begun  by  the  clergy,  fo  they  were  kept  up  and  in- 
creafed  by  them,  till  at  laft  they  proceeded  to  the  moft 
outrageous  violence.  Archbilhop  Odo  fent  a  party  of  59 
foldiers  to  the  palace.  They  feized  the  queen,  and  Tragical 
burned  her  face  with  a  red-hot  iron,  in  order  to  de-death  of  th* 
ftroy  her  beauty  by  which  Ihe  had  enticed  her  hufband 
after  which  they  carried  her  by  force  into  Ireland, 
there  to  remain  in  perpetual  exile.  The  king,  finding 
it  in  vain  to  refill,  was  obliged  to  confent  to  a  divorce 
from  her,  which  was  pronounced  by  Archbifhop  Odo. 

A  cataftrophe  ftill  more  difmal  awaited  Elgiva.  She 
had  been  cured  of  her  wounds,  and  had  even  found 
means  to  efface  the  fears  with  which  her  perfecutors 
had  hoped  to  deftroy  her  beauty.  She  then  came  to 
England,  with  a  defign  to  return  to  the  king,  whom 
ffie  ftill  confidered  as  her  hufband.  Unfortunately, 
however,  (he  was  intercepted  by  a  party  of  foldiers’ 
fent  for  that  purpofe  by  the  primate.  Nothing  but 
her  moft  cruel  death  could  now  fatisfy  that  wretch  and 
his  accomplices.  She  was  hamftringed  at  Gloucefter 
and  expired  in  a  few  days. 

The  minds  of  the  Englilh  were  at  this  time  fo  much 
funk  in  fuperftition,  that  the  monftrous  inhumanity 
above  mentioned  was  called  a  judgment  from  God 
upon  Edwy  and  his  fpoufe  for  their  diffolute  life,  i.  e. 
their  love  to  each  other.  They  even  proceeded  to  re¬ 
bellion  againft  their  fovereign ;  and  having  raifed  to  the 
throne  Edgar,  the  younger  brother  of  Edwy,  at  that 
time  only  1 3  years  of  age,  they  foon  put  him  in  pof, 
feftion  of  Mercia,  Northumberland,  and  Eaft  Anglia. 

Edwy  being  thus  confined  to  the  fouthern  counties, 

Dunftan  returned,  and  took  upon  him  the  government 
of  Edgar  and  his  party  ;  but  the  death  of  Edwy  foon 
removed  all  difficulties,  and  gave  Edgar  peaceable  pof- 
feflion  of  the  government.  ^ 

The  reign  of  Edgar  proved  one  of  the  moft  fortu- Edgar, 
nate  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Englilh  hiftory.  He 
took  the  moft  effedlual  methods  both  for  preventing 
tumults  at  home  and  invafions  from  abroad.  He 
quartered  a  body  of  difeiplined  troops  in  the  north, 
m  order  to  repel  the  incurfions  of  the  Scots,  and  to’ 
keep  the  Northumbrians  in  awe.  He  built  a  power¬ 
ful  navy  ;  and  that  he  might  keep  the  feamen  in  the 
pra£lice  of  their  duty,  as  well  as  prefent  a  formi¬ 
dable  armament  to  his  enemies,  he  commanded  the 
fleet,  from  time  to  time  to  make  the  circuit  of  his 
dominions. 

H  2  The 
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England.  The  greatnefs  of  King  Edgar,  which  is  very  much 
' — ~v~ — '  celebrated  by  the  Engliih  hiftorians,  was  owing  to  the 
harmony  which  reigned  between  him  and  his  fubje<fts  ; 
and  the  reafon  of  this  good  agreement  was,  that  the 
king  Tided  with  Dunftan  and  the  monks,  who  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  great  afcendant  over  the  people.  He  enabled 
them  to  accomplifti  their  favourite  fcheme  of  difpoffef- 
fing  the  fecular  canons  of  all  the  monafteries  ;  and  he 
confulted  them  not  only  in  eeclefiaftical  but  alfo  in 
civil  affairs.  On  thefe  accounts,  he  is  celebrated  by 
the  monkilh  writers  with  the  higheft  praifes  •  though 
it  is  plain,  from  fome  of  his  a&ions,  that  he  was  a 
than  who  could  be  boiind  neither  by  the  ties  of  re¬ 
ligion  nor  humanity.  He  broke  into  a  convent,  and 
6 1  carried  off  by  force,  and  ravilhed,  a  nun  called  Edi- 
Hislicenti-  tha,  His  fpiritual  inftru&or,  Dunftan,  for  this  of- 
cns  amours.  fence?  obliged  the  king,  not  to  feparate  from  his  mif- 
trefs,  but  to  abftain  from  wearing  his  crown  for  feven 
years ! 

Edgar,  however,  was  not  to  be  fatisfied  with  one 
miftrefs.  He  happened  once  to  lodge  at  the  houfe  of 
a  nobleman  who  had  a  very  beautiful  daughter.  Ed¬ 
gar  inflamed  with  defire  at  the  light  of  the  young  la¬ 
dy,  without  ceremony  afked  her  mother  to  allow  her 
to  pafs  a  night  with  him.  She  promifed  compliance  \ 
but  fecretly  ordered  a  waiting-maid,  named  Eljlcda ,  to 
fteal  into  the  king’s  bed  when  the  company  were  gone, 
and  to  retire  before  day-break.  Edgar,  however,  de¬ 
tained  her  by  force,  till  day-light  difcovered  the  de¬ 
ceit.  His  love  was  now  transferred  to  the  Waiting- 
maid  \  who  became  his  favourite  miftrefs,  and  main¬ 
tained  a  great  afcendant  over  him  till  his  marriage  with 
6%  Elfrida. 

His  mar-  The  circumftances  of  this  marriage  were  ftill  more 
rmSular  anc^  criminal  than  thofe  above  mentioned.  El- 
n  a*  frida  was  daughter  and  heirefs  to  Olgar  earl  of  De- 
vonfhire.  She  was  a  perfon  of  fuch  exquiftte  beauty, 
that  her  fame  was  fpread  all  over  England,  though  fhe 
had  never  been  at  court.  Edgar’s  curioftty  was  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  accounts  he  had  heard  of  her,  and  there¬ 
fore  formed  a  defign  of  marrying  her.  He  communi¬ 
cated  his  intention  to  Earl  Athelwold  his  favourite ; 
and  ordered  him,  on  fome  pretence  or  other,  to  vifit 
the  earl  of  Devonfhire,  and  bring  him  a  certain  ac¬ 
count  concerning  Elfrida.  Athelwold  went  as  he  was 
defired  ;  but  fell  fo  deeply  in  love  with  the  lady  him- 
felf,  that  he  refolved  to  facrifice  his  fidelity  to  his  paf- 
fion.  He  returned  to  Edgar,  and  told  him,  that  El- 
frida’s  charms  were  by  no  means  extraordinary,  and 
would  have  been  totally  overlooked  in  a  woman  of  in¬ 
ferior  ftation.  After  fome  time,  however,  turning  the 
converfation  again  upon  Elfrida,  he  told  the  king  that 
he  thought  her  parentage  and  fortune  made  her  a  very 
advantageous  match  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  king  gave 
his  confent,  he  would  make  propofals  to  the  earl  of 
Devonftiire  on  his  own  behalf.  Edgar  confented,  and 
Athelwold  was  married  to  Elfrida. — After,  his  mar¬ 
riage,  he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  keep  his  wife 
from  court,  that  Edgar  might  have  no  opportunity  of 
obferving  her  beauty.  The  king,  however,  was  foon 
informed  of  the  truth ;  and  told  Athelwold,  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  pay  him  a  vifit  in  his  caftle,  and  be  made 
acquainted  with  his  new-married  wife.  The  earl  could 
make  no  ohje&ions  *,  only  he  defiled  a  few  hours  to 
prepare  for  the  vifit.  He  then  confeffed  the  whole 


to  Elfrida,  and  begged  of  her  to  appear  before  the  England, 
king  as  much  to  the  disadvantage  as  pofiible.  In-  — v— ' 
ftead  of  -this,  (he  dreffed  herfelf  t'o  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage.  Edgar  immediately  conceived  a  violent  paffion 
for  her  5  and,  in  order  to  gratify  it,  feduced  Athelwold 
into  a  wood  under  pretence  of  hunting,  where  he  (tab¬ 
bed  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  afterwards  married 
his  widow. 

The  reign  of  Edgar  is  remarkable  among  hiftorians 
for  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  foreigners  to  refide 
at  his  court  and  throughout  the  kingdom.  Thefe  fo¬ 
reigners,  it  is  faid,  corrupted  the  former  fimple  man¬ 
ners  of  the  nation.  Of  this  fimplicity,  however,  there 
feems  to  be  no  great  reafon  to  boaft  $  feeing  it  could 
not  preferve  them  from  treachery  and  cruelty,  the 
greateft  of  all  vices  :  fo  that  their  acquaintance  with 
foreigners  was  certainly  an  advantage  to  the  people,  as 
it  tended  to  enlarge  their  views,  and  cure  them  of 
thofe  illiberal  prejudices  and  rultic  manners  to  which 
iflanders  are  often  fubjedl. — Another  remarkable  inci- ex 
dent,  is  the  extirpation  of  wolves  from  England.  The  tjrpate(j 
king  took  great  pleafure  in  hunting  and  dellroyingfrom  Eng- 
thefe  animals  himfelf.  At  laft  he  found  that  they  had  land, 
all  taken  (belter  in  the  mountains  and  forefts  of  Wales. 

Upon  this  he  changed  the  tribute  impofed  upon  the 
Welili  princes  by  Athelftan,  into  an  annual  tribute  of 
300  wolves  heads  ;  and  thus  produced  fuch  diligence  in 
hunting  them,  that  the  animal  has  never  fince  appeared 
in  England.  64 

Edgar  died  in  957,  after  a  reign  of  16  years.  He  Edwarcl  tIie 
left  a  fon  named  Edward,  whom  he  had  by  his  firftmartyr* 
wife  the  daughter  of  Earl  Ordmer  \  and  another,  na¬ 
med  Ethelred ,  by  Elfrida.  The  mental  qualifications  of 
this  lady  were  by  no  means  anfwerable  to  the  beauty 
of  her  perfon.  She  was  ambitious,  haughty,  treache¬ 
rous,  and  cruel.  The  principal  nobility,  therefore, 
were  greatly  averfe  from  the  fucceftion  of  her  fon  E- 
thelred,  which  would  unavoidably  throw  too  much 
power  into  the  hands  of  his  mother,  as  he  himfelf  was 
only  feven  years  of  age.  Edward,  afterwards  furnamed 
the  Martyr,  was  therefore  pitched  upon  :  and  was 
certainly  the  moft  proper  perfon,  as  he  was  15  years  of 
age,  and  might  foon  be  able  to  take  the  government 
into  his  own  hands.  Elfrida  oppofed  his  advancement 
with  all  her  might  :  but  Dunftan  overcame  every  ob- 
ftacle,  by  anointing  and  crowning  the  young  prince  at 
Kingfton  \  upon  which  the  whole  kingdom  fubmitted 
without  farther  oppofition. 

The  only  remarkable  occurrence  in  this  reign  was 
the  complete  vi<ftory  gained  by  the  monks  over  the  fe¬ 
cular  clergy,  who  were  now  totally  expelled  from  the 
convents.  Though  this  had  been  pretty  nearly  ac- 
complifhed  by  Edgar,  the  fecular  clergy  ftill  had  par- 
tifans  in  England  who  made  confiderable  oppofition  : 
but  thefe  were  all  filenced  by  the  following  miracles.  ^5 
In  one  fynod,  Dunftan,  finding  the  majority  of  votes  Miracles  of 
againft  him,  rofe  up,  and  declared  that  he  had  that  St  DunftSUL 
inftant  received  from  heaven  a  revelation  in  favour  of 
the  monks.  The  whole  affembly  was  fo  much  overavr- 
ed  by  this  intelligence,  that  they  proceeded  no  farther 
in  their  deliberations.  In  another  fynod,  a  voice  iflued 
from  the  crucifix,  acquainting  the  members,  that  the 
eftabliihment  of  the  monks  was  founded  on  the  will  of 
heaven,  and  could  not  be  oppofed  without  impiety* 

But  the  third  miracle  wTas  ftill  more  alarming.  In  an¬ 
other 
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England,  other  fynod  the  floor  of  the  hall  funk,  and  great  num-  not  to  his  fervices  o; 
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The  king 
murdered. 


bers  of  the  members  were  killed  or  bruifed  by  their  fall. 
It  was  remarked  that  Dunflan  had  that  day  prevented 
the  king  from  attending  the  fynod,  and  that  the  beam 
on  which  his  own  chair  flood  was  the  only  one  which 
did  not  fink.  Thefe  circumftances,  inflead  of  making 
him  fufpedled  as  the  author  of  the  miracle,  were  regard¬ 
ed  as  proofs  of  the  intcrpofkion  of  Providence  in  his 
favour. 

Edward  lived  four  years  after  he  was  railed  to  the 
throne,  in  perfefl  innocence  and  frmplicity.  Being  in¬ 
capable  of  any  treacherous  intention  himfelf,  he  fuf- 
fpe&ed  none  in  others.  Though  hrs  flepmother  had  op- 
pofed  his  fuccefTion,  he  had  always  behaved  towards 
her  with  the  greateft  refpe£l ;  and  exprelfed  on  all  oc- 
cafions  the  moll  tender  affection  for  his  brother  Ethel- 
red.  Being  one  day  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  caflle  where  Elfrida  refided,  he  paid  her  a  vifit  un¬ 
attended  by  any  of  his  retinue.  After  mounting  his 
horfe  with  a  defign  to  return,  he  delired  fome  liquor 
to  be  brought  him.  But  while  he  was  holding  the  cup 
to  his  head,  a  fervant  of  Elfrida  flabbed  him  behind. 
The  king,  finding  himfelf  wounded,  clapped  fpurs  to 
his  horfe  }  but  foon  becoming  faint  by  the  lofs  of 
blood,  he  fell  from  the  faddle,  and  his  foot  being  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  flirrup,  he  was  dragged  along  till  he 
expired.  His  body  was  found  and  privately  interred 
at  Wereham  by  his  fervants.  The  Englifh  had  fuch 
companion  for  this  amiable  prince,  that  they  bellow¬ 
ed  on  him  the  appellation  of  Martyr' ,  and  even  fan¬ 
cied  that  miracles  were  -wrought  at  his  tomb.  Elfrida 
built  monalleries,  and  fubmitted  to  many  penances,  in 
order  to  atone  for  her  guilt ,  but,  even  in  that  barba¬ 
rous  age,  fhe  could  never  regain  the  good  opinion  of  the 

67  public. 

'Ethelred.  After  the  murder  of  Edward,  his  brother  Ethelred 
fucceeded  to  the  throne  without  oppofition.  As  he 
was  a  minor  when  he  was  raifed  to  the  throne,  and, 
even  when  he  came  to  man’s  ellate,  never  difcovered 
any  vigour  or  capacity  of  defending  the  kingdom  againfl 
invaders,  the  Danes  began  to  renew  their  incurfions. 
Before  they  durit  attempt  any  thing  of  importance, 

68  however,  they  firfl  made  a  fmall  incurfion  by  way  of 

England  trial.  In  the  year  981,  they  landed  in  Southampton 
ruined^11  ^lom  ^even  vefeis  ;  and  having  ravaged  the  country, 
the  Danes.  retired  with  impunity,  carrying  a  great  booty 

along  with  them.  In  987,  they  made  a  fimilar  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  well  coaft,  and  were  attended  with  the 
like  fuccefs.  Finding  that  matters  were  now  in  a  fa¬ 
vourable  fituation  for  their  enterprifes,  they  landed  in 
Eflex  under  the  command  of  two  chieftains ;  and,  ha¬ 
ving  defeated  and  killed  Brithnot  duke  of  that  coun¬ 
ty,  laid  wake  all  the  neighbouring  provinces.  In  this 
extremity,  Ethelred,  furnamed,  on  account  of  his  pre- 
polierous  condudl,  the  Unready ,  bribed  the  enemy  with 
ro,oool.  to  depart  the  kingdom.  This  advice  was 
given  by  Siricius  archbilliop  of  Canterbury,  and  fome 
of  the  degenerate  nobility  *,  and  was  attended  with  the 
fuccefs  that  might  have  been  expelled.  The  Danes, 
appeared  next  year  off  the  eaffern  coall.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  Englith  had  determined  to  affemble  at 
London  a  fleet  capable  of  repulfing  the  enemy.  This 
failed  of  fuccefs  through  the  treachery  of  Alfric  duke 
of  Mercia.  Having  been  formerly  baniihed  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  himfelf  re- 
ilored  to  his  former  dignity,  he  trailed  thenceforth, 


the  affeclions  of  his  countrymen, 
but  to  the  influence  he  had  over  his  vaffals,  and  to  the 
public  calamities.  Thefe  lad  he  determined  always 
to  promote  as  far  as  he  could  :  becaufe  in  every  revo¬ 
lution  his  afliflance  would  be  neceffary,  and  confe- 
quently  he  mull  received  a  continual  acceflion  of  power. 
The  Englifh  had  formed  a  plan  for  fur  rounding  and 
dellroying  the  Danifh  fleet  in  the  harbour  ;  but  Alfric 
not  only  gave  the  enemy  notice  of  this  defign,  but  alfo 
deferted  -with  his  fquadron  the  night  before  the  en¬ 
gagement.  The  Englifh  by  this  means  proved  un- 
fuccefsful  *,  and  Ethelred,  in  revenge,  took  Alfgar,  A1- 
fric’s  fon,  and  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out.  This 
piece  of  cruelty  could  be  productive  of  no  good  effect, 
Alfric  had  become  fo  powerful,  that,  notwithllanding 
his  treachery,  it  was  found  impoflible  to  deprive  him 
of  the  government  of  Mercia. 

993  >  t^ie  L)anes  under  the  command  of  Sweyn 
their  king,  and  the  Norwegians  conducted  by  Olave 
king  of  that  country,  failed  up  the  Humber,  and  de- 
ffroyed  all  around  them.  A  powerful  army  was  affem- 
bled  to  oppofe  thefe  invaders  *,  but  through  the  treach¬ 
ery  of  the  three  leaders,  all  men  of  Danifh  extraction, 
the  Englifh  were  totally  defeated.  Encouraged  by 
this  fuccefs,  the  Danes  entered  the  Thames  in  94  vef- 
fels,  and  laid  fiege  to  London.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  made,  fuch  a  brave  defence,  that  the  befie- 
gers  were  finally  obliged  to  give  over  the  attempt. 
Out  of  revenge  for  this  difappointment,  they  laid  wafle 
Effex,  Suffex,  and  Hampfhire.  In  thefe  counties  they 
procured  horfes  )  by  which  means  they  were  enabled 
to  penetrate  into  the  more  inland  parts,  and  threaten¬ 
ed  the  kingdom  with  total  fubjeClion.  Ethelred  and 
his  nobles  had  now.recourfe  to  their  former  expedient. 
I  hey  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  two  northern  kings,  to 
whom  they  .promifed  fubfiflence  and  tribute,  provided 
they  would,  for  the  prefent,  put  an  end  to  their  ravages, 
and  foon  after  depart  the  kingdom.  They  agreed  to 
the  terms,  -and  peaceably  took  up  their  quarters  at 
Southampton.  Olave  even  paid  a  vifit  to  Ethelred, 
and  received  the  rite  of  confirmation  from  the  Englifh 
bifhops.  I  he  king  alfo  made  him  many  prefents  ;  and 
Olave  promifed  never  more  to  infefl  the  Englifh  terri¬ 
tories  5  which  promife  it  is  faid  he  afterwards  religi- 
oufly  obferved. 

After  the  departure  of  Olave  with  his  Norwegians, 
Sweyn,  though  lefs  fcrupulous  than  the  king  of  Nor- 
way,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom  alfo.  But  this 
fhameful  compofition  procured  only  a  fhort  relief  to  the 
nation.  The  Danes  foon  after  appeared  in  the  Severn  ^ 
and  having  ravaged  Wales  as  well  as  Cornwall  and  De¬ 
von,  they  failed  round,  and,  entering  the  mouth  of 
the  "Tamar,  completed  the  ruin  of  thefe  two  counties. 
Then,  returning  to  the  Briflol  channel,  and  penetra¬ 
ting  into  the  country  by  the  Avon,  they  overran  all 
that  country,  and  carried  fire  and  fword  even  into 
Dorfetfliire.  In  998,  they  changed  the  feat  of  war  5 
and,  after  ravaging  the  ille  of  Wight,  they  entered  the 
Thames  and  Medway,  where  they  laid  fiege  to  Ro- 
chefler  and  defeated  the  Kentifh  men  in  a  great  battle. 
After  this  viClory,  the  whole  province  of  Kent  was 
made  .a  fcene  of  daughter  and  devaluation.  The  ex¬ 
tremity  of  thefe  miferies  forced  the  Englifh  into  coun- 
fels  for  common  defence  both  by  fea  and  land  :  but  the  ~ 
weaknefs  of  the  king,  the  divifions  among  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  the  treachery  of  fome,  the  cowardice  of  others,. 
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England,  the  want  of  concert  in  all,  fruftrated  every  endeavour  \ 
* - - - '  and  their  fleets  and  armies  either  came  too  late  to  at¬ 

tack  the  enemy,  or  were  repulfed  with  difhonour.  The 
Englifh,  therefore,  devoid  both  of  prudence  and  una¬ 
nimity  in  council,  had  recourfe  to  the  expedient  which 
by  experience  they  had  found  to  be  ineffeftual.  They 
offered  the  Danes  a  large  fum  if  they  would  conclude 
a  peace  and  depart  the  kingdom.  Thefe  ravagers  con¬ 
tinually  rofe  in  their  demands ;  and  now  required  the 
payment  of  24,0001.  which  the  Englifh  fubmitted  to 
give.  The  departure  of  the  Danes  procured  them 
a  temporary  relief  \  which  they  enjoyed  as  if  it  was  to 
be  perpetual,  without  making  any  effectual  prepara¬ 
tions  for  giving  them  a  more  vigorous  reception  upon 
their  next  return. 

JBefides  the  receiving  this  fum,  the  Danes  were  at 
prefent  engaged  by  another  motive  to  depart  from 
England.  They  were  invited  over  by  their  country¬ 
men  in  Normandy,  who  at  this  time  were  hard  prefled 
by  Robert  king  of  France,  and  who  found  it  difficult 
to  defend  their  fettlements  againft  him.  It  is  probable 
alfo,  that  Ethelred,  obferving  the  clofe  connection  of 
all  the  Danes  with  one  another,  however  they  might 
^  be  divided  in  government  or  fituation,  was  deftrous  of 
Marriage  procuring  an  alliance  with  that  formidable  people.  For 
of  the  king. this  purpofe,  being  at  prefent  a  widower,  he  made  his 
with  the  addrefles  to  Emma,  After  to  Richard  II.  duke  of  Nor- 
Normand  mancty*  He  foon  fucceeded  in  his  negotiations  \  the 
*  princefs  came  over  to  England,  and  was  married  to  the 
king  in  the  year  100 1. 

Though  the  Danes  had  been  for  a  long  time  efta- 
blifhed  in  England,  and  though  the  flmilarity  of  their 
language  with  the  Saxon  had  invited  them  to  an  early 
coalition  with  the  natives  p  thay  had  as  yet  found  fo 
little  example  of  civilized  manners  among  the  Englifh, 
that  they  retained  all  their  ancient  ferocity,  and  valued 
themfelves  only  on  their  national  char  after  of  military 
bravery.  The  Englifh  princes  had  been  fo  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  fuperiority  in  this  refpeft,  that  A- 
,  thelftan  and  Edgar  had  been  accuftomed  to  keep  in 

pay  large  bodies  of  Danifh  troops,  who  were  quarter¬ 
ed  about  the  country,  and  committed  many  violences 
upon  the  inhabitants.  Thefe  mercenaries  had  attained 
to  fuch  a  height  in  luxury,  according  to  the  old  Eng¬ 
lifh  writers,  that  they  combed  their  hair  once  a-day, 
bathed  themfelves  once  a-week,  changed  their  clothes 
frequently  \  and  by  all  thefe  arts  of  effeminacy,  as  well 
as  by  their  military  charafter,  had  rendered  them¬ 
felves  fo  agreeable  to  the  fair  fex,  that  they  debauched 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Englifh,  and  had  dif 
honoured  many  families.  But  what  moft  provoked 
the  inhabitants  was,  that,  inftead  of  defending  them 
againft  invaders,  they  were  always  ready  to  betray 


them  to  the  foreign  Danes,  and  to  affociate  themfelves  England, 
with  every  draggling  party  which  came  from  that  na-  v—  -* 


tion.  70 

The  animoftties  between  the  native  Englifh  and  the  Danes  maf- 
Danes  who  inhabited  among  them,  had  from  thefe iaCred* 
caufes  rifen  to  a  great  height  \  when  Ethelred,  from 
a  policy  commonly  adopted  by  -weak  princes,  took  the 
cruel  refolution  of  maflacring  the  Danes  throughout 
the  kingdom.  On  the  13th  of  November  C002,  fecret 
orders  were  difpatched  to  commence  the  execution 
everywhere  on  the  fame  day  ,  and  the  feftival  of  St 
Brice,  which  fell  on  a  Sunday,  the  day  on  which  the 
Danes  ufually  bathed  themfelves,  was  chofen  for  this 
purpofe.  Thefe  cruel  orders  wTere  executed  wTith  the 
utmoft  exaftnefs.  No  diftinftion  was  made  betwixt  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty  \  neither  fex  nor  age  was  fpa- 
red  \  nor  were  the  cruel  executioners  fatisfled  without 
the  tortures,  as  well  as  death,  of  the  unhappy  viftims. 

Even  Guniida,  After  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  had 
married  Earl  Paling,  and  had  embraced  Chriftianity, 
was,  by  the  advice  of  Edric  earl  of  Wilts,  feized  and 
condemned  to  death  by  Ethelred,  after  feeing  her  huf- 
band  and  children  butchered  before  her  face.  This 
unhappy  princefs  foretold,  in  the  agonies  of  defpair, 
that  her  murder  wTould  foon  be  avenged  by  the  total 
ruin  of  the  Englifh  nation  (a). 

The  prophecy  of  Guniida  was  exaftly  fulAlled.  In  New  inva- 
1003,  Sweyn  and  his  Danes,  who  wanted  only  a  pre- Aon  by 
tence  to  renew  their  invaftons,  appeared  off  the  weftem  Sweyn. 
coaft,  and  threatened  revenge  for  the  daughter  of  their 
countrymen.  The  Englifh  took  meafures  for  repulflng 
the  enemy  ;  but  thefe  were  defeated  through  the  treach¬ 
ery  flrft  of  Alfric,  and  then  of  Edric,  a  ftill  greater 
traitor,  wTho  had  married  the  king’s  daughter,  and  fuc¬ 
ceeded  Alfric  in  the  command  of  the  Britifh  armies. 

The  Danes  therefore  ravaged  the  whole  country.  A- 
griculture  was  neglefted,  a  famine  enfued,  and  the  king¬ 
dom  was  reduced  to  the  utmoft  degree  of  mifery.  At 
laft  the  infamous  expedient  of  buying  a  peace  was  re¬ 
curred  to  ;  and  the  departure  of  the  Danes  was  pur- 
chafed,  in  1007,  at  the  €XPence  of  30,000k 

The  Englifh  endeavoured  to  employ  this  interval  in 
making  preparations  againft  the  return  of  the  Dapes, 
which  they  had  reafon  foon  to  expeft.  A  law  wras 
made,  ordering  the  proprietors  of  eight  hides  of  land 
to  provide  themfelves  of  a  horfeman  and  a  complete 
fuit  of  armour  \  and  thofe  of  3 1  o  hides  to  equip  a  fhip 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  By  this  means  a 
formidable  armament  was  raifed.  There  were  243,600 
hides  in  England  \  confequently  the  fhips  equipped 
muft  be  785.  The  cavalry  was  30,450  men.  All 
hopes  of  fuccefs  from  this  equipment,  however,  wTere 
difappointed  by  the  faftions,  animoftties,  and  diflen- 

Aons 


#  (A)  On  the  fubjeft  of  this  maflacre,  Mr  Hume  has  the  following  obfervations  :  “  Almoft  all  the  ancient 
hiftorians  fpeak  of  this  maflacre  of  the  Danes  as  if  it  had  been  univerfal,  and  as  if  every  individual  of  that  na¬ 
tion  throughout  England  had  been  put  to  death.  But  the  Danes  were  almoft  the  foie  inhabitants  in  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Northumberland  and  Eaft  Anglia,  and  were  very  numerous  in  Mercia.  This  reprefentation  of  the 
matter  wras  abfolutely  impoflible.  Great  reftftance  muft  have  been  made,  and  violent  wTars  enfued :  which  was 
not  the  cafe.  This  account  given  by  Wallingford,  though  he  ftands  Angle,  muft  be  admitted  as  the  only  true 
one.  We  are  told  that  the  name  of  lurdane ,  lord  Dane,  for  an  idle  lazy  fellow  who  lives  at  other  people’s  ex¬ 
pence,  came  from  the  conduft  of  the  Danes  who  were  put  to  death.  But  the  Englifh  princes  had  been  entire¬ 
ly  mafters  for  feveral  generations ;  and  only  fupported  a  military  corps  of  that  nation.  It  feems  probable, 
'therefore,  that  thefe  Danes  only  were  put  to  death,” 
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England,  tions  of  the  nobility. 

Brightric  to  advance  an  accufation  of  treafon 
Woifhoth  governor  of  Suflex,  the  father  of  the  famous 
Earl  Godwin  3  and  that  nobleman,  knowing  the  powrer 
and  malice  of  his  enemy,  confulted  his  own  fafety  by 
deferting  with  20  fhips  to  the  Danes.  Brightric  pur- 
fued  him  with  a  fleet  of  80  fail  3  but  his* (hips  being 
(battered  in  a  tempeff,  and  itranded  on  the  coaft,  he 
was  fuddenly  attacked  by  Wolfnoth,  and  all  his  veflels 
were  burnt  or  otherwife  deitroyed.  The  treachery  of 
Edric  fruitrated  every  plan  of  future  defence  3  and  the 
whole  navy  was  at  lait  fcattered  into  the  feveral  harbours. 

By  thefe  fatal  mifcarriages,  the  enemy  had  leifure 
to  overrun  the  whole  kingdom.  They  had  now  got 
fuch  a  footing,  indeed,  that  they  could  hardly  have 
been  expelled  though  the  nation  had  been  ever  fo  una¬ 
nimous.  But  fo  far  did  mutual  diffidence  and  diflen- 
lion  prevail,  that  the  governors  of  one  province  refu- 
fed  to  march  to  the  afliffance  of  another  3  and  wrere  at 
lait  terrified  from  aflembling  their  forces  for  the  defence 
of  their  own.  At  lait  the  ufual  expedient  was  tried. 
A  peace  was  bought  with  48,0001.  3  but  this  did  not 
procure  even  the  ufual  temporary  relief.  The  Danes, 
knowing  that  they  were  now  mailers  of  the  kingdom, 
took  the  money,  and  continued  their  devailations. 
They  levied  a  new  contribution  of  8000I.  on  the 
county  of  Kent  alone  3  murdered  the  archbiihop  of 
Canterbury,  who  had  refufed  to  countenance  this  exac¬ 
tion  3  and  the  Englifh  nobility  fubmitted  everywhere 
to  the  Danifh  monarch,  fwearing  allegiance  to  him,  and 
giving  hoilages  for  their  good  behaviour.  At  lait,  E- 
maDdV  °r"thelred  himfelf,  dreading  equally  the  violence  of  the 
enemy  and  the  treachery  of  his  own  fubje£ts,  fled  into 
Normandy,  whither  he  had  already  fent  Queen  Emma 
and  her  two  fons  Alfred  and  Edward.  The  duke  re¬ 
ceived  his  unhappy  gueils  with  a  generofity  which  does 
honour  to  his  memory. 

The  flight  of  King  Ethelred  happened  in  the  end  of 
the  year  1013.  He  had  not  been  above  fix  weeks  in 
Normandy,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Sweyn, 
which  happened  at  Gainfborough  before  he  had  time 
to  effabliffi  himfelf  in  his  new  dominions.  At  the  fame 
time  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  prelates  and 
nobility  to  refume  the  kingdom  3  exprefling  alfo  their 
hopes,  that,  being  now  better  taught  by  experience, 
he  would  avoid  thofe  errors  which  had  been  fo  fatal  to 
himfelf  and  his  people.  But  the  mifcondu£t  of  Ethel- 
and,  on  his  refuming  the  govern¬ 
ment,  he  behaved  in  the  very  fame  manner  that  he  had 
done  before.  His  fon-in-law  Edric,  notwithffanding 
his  repeated  treafons,  retained  fuch  influence  at  court, 
that  he  inftilled  into  the  king  jealoufies  of  Sigefert  and 
Morcar,  two  of  the  chief  nobles  of  Mercia.  Edric  en¬ 
ticed  them  into  his  houfe,  where  he  murdered  them  ; 
while  Ethelred  partook  of  the  infamy  of  this  a£tion, 
by  confifcating  their  eftates,  and  confining  the  widow  of 
Sigefert  in  a  convent.  She  was  a  woman  of  Angular 
beauty  and  merit  3  and  in  a  vifit  which  was  paid  her, 
during  her  confinement,  by  Prince  Edmund  the  king’s 
elded  fon,  flie  infpired  him  with  fo  violent  an  affe£tion, 
that  he  releafed  her  from  the  convent,  and  foon  after 
married  her  without  his  father’s  confent. 

In  the  mean  time,  Canute,  the  fon  and  fucceifor  of 
Sweyn,  proved  an  enemy  no  lefs  terrible  to  the  Englifh 
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with  mercilefs  fury 3  and  put  afhore  all  the  Englifh 
hoftages  at  Sandwich,  after  having  cut  off  their  hands 
and  nofes.  He  was  at  lafl  obliged,  by  the  neceflity  of 
his  affairs,  to  return  to  Denmark.  In  a  fhort  time, 
however,  he  returned,  and  continued  his  depredations 
along  the  fouthern  coaft.  He  then  broke  into  the 
counties  of  Dorfet,  Wilts,  and  Somerfet  }  where  an 
army  was  aflembled  againft  him  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Edmund  and  Duke  Edric.  The  latter  ftill  con¬ 
tinued  his  perfidious  machinations  3  and  after  endea¬ 
vouring  in  vain  to  get  the  prince  into  his  power,  found 
means  to  diflipate  the  army,  and  then  deferted  to  Ca¬ 
nute  with  40  veflels. 

Edmund  was  not  diflieartened  by  this  treachery.  He 
again  aflembled  his  forces,  and  was  in  a  condition  to 
give  the  enemy  battle.  Ethelred,  however,  had  now 
fuch  frequent  experience  of  the  treachery  of  his  fub- 
je£ts,  that  he  had  loft  all  confidence  in  them.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  London,  pretending  ficknefs,  but  in  reality 
from  an  apprehenfion  that  they  intended  to  buy  their 
peace  by  delivering  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

The  army  called  aloud  for  their  fovereign  to  march  at 
their  head  againft  the  Danes  3  and  on  his  refufal  to 
take  the  field,  they  were  fo  difcouraged,  that  all  the 
preparations  wThich  had  been  made  became  ineffectual 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Edmund,  deprived 
of  all  regular  refources  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fol~ 
diers,  was  obliged  to  commit  fimilar  ravages  to  thofe 
praCtifed  by  the  Danes  3  and  after  making  fome  fruit- 
lefs  expeditions  into  the  north,  which  had  fubmitted 
entirely  to  Canute’s  power,  he  returned  to  London, 
where  he  found  every  thing  in  confufion  by  the  death' 
of  the  king.  74 

Ethelred  died  in  1016,  after  an  unhappy  reign  of&fnmnd 
35  years  3  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon 
mund,  furnamed  Ironfide  on  account  of  his  great  ftrength  j^dom 
and  valour.  He  poflefled  abilities  fufficient  to  have  with  the 
faved  his  country  from  ruin,  had  he  come  fooner  to  Danes, 
the  throne  3  but  it  was  now  too  late.  He  bravely  op- 
pofed  the  Danes,  however,  notwfithftanding  every  dis¬ 
advantage  3  till  at  lafl  the  nobility  of  both  nations  ob¬ 
liged  their  kings  to  come  to  a  compromife,  and  divide 
the  kingdom  between  them  by  treaty.  Canute  re- 
ferved  to  himfelf  Mercia,  Eaft  Anglia,  and  Northum¬ 
berland,  which  he  had  entirely  fubdued.  The  fouthern 
parts  wrere  left  to  Edmund.  This  prince  furvived  the 
treaty  only  about  a  month.}  being  murdered  at  Oxford 
by  two  of  his  chamberlains,  accomplices  of  Edric.  yp. 

After  the  death  of  Edmund,  nothing  was  left  for  Canute^ 
the  Englifh  but  fubmiflion  to  Canute.  The  leait  fcru- 
pulous  of  mankind,  however,  dare  not  at  all  times 
openly  commit  injuffice.  Canute  therefore,  before  he 
feized  the  dominions  of  Edwin  and  Edward,  the  two 
fons  of  Edmund,  fuborned  fome  of  the  nobility  to  de- 
pofe,  that,  in  the  lafl  treaty  with  Edmund,  it  had 
been  verbally  agreed,  that,  in  cafe  of  Edmund’s  death, 

Canute  fhould  either  be  fucceflor  to  his  dominions,  or 
tutor  to  his  children  3  for  hifforians  differ  with  regard 
to  this  particular.  This  evidence,  fupported  by  the 
great  power  of  Canute,  was  fufficient  to  get  him  elect¬ 
ed  king  of  England.  Immediately  after  his  acceflion 
to  the  throne,  he  fent  the  two  fons  of  Edmund  to  the 
courLof  Sweden,  on  pretence  of  being  there  educated  3 

but 
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England,  but  charged  tlie  king  to  put  them  to  death  as  foon  as 

rv - they  arrived.  The  Swedifli  monarch  did  not  comply 

with  this  requeft  3  but  fent  them  to  Solomon  king  of 
Hungary,  to  be  educated  in  his  court.  The  elder, 
Edwin,  was  afterwards  married  to  Solomon’s  lifter : 
but  he  dying  without  blue,  that  prince  gave  his  fifter- 
in-law,  Agatha,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Henry  II. 
in  marriage  to  Edward,  the  younger  brother  3  and 
(he  bore  him  Edgar  Atheling  3  Margaret,  afterwards 
queen  of  Scotland  3  and  Chriltina,  who  retired  into  a 
convent. 

Canute  was  obliged  at  firft  to  make  great  conceflions 
to  the  nobility  ;  but  he  afterwards  put  to  death  many 
of  thofe  in  whom  he  could  not  put  confidence  3  and, 
among  the  reft,  the  traitor  Edric  himfelf,  who  was  pub- 
licly  executed,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Thames. 
In  order  to  prevent  any  danger  from  the  Normans, 
who  had  threatened  him  with  an  invafion,  he  married 
Emma  the  widow  of  Ethelred,  and  who  now  came 
over  from  Normandy ;  promiling  that  he  would  leave 
the  children  he  Ihould  have  by  that  marriage  heirs  to 
the  crown  after  his  deceafe.  The  Englifli  were  at  firft 
difpleafed  with  Emma  for  marrying  the  mortal  enemy 
of  her  former  hulhand  3  but  at  the  fame  time  were  glad 
to  find  at  court  a  fovereign  to  whom  they  were  accuf- 
tomed,  and  who  had  already  formed  connexions  with 
them  :  and  thus  Canute,  belides  fecuring  by  his  mar¬ 
riage  the  alliance  with  Normandy,  gradually  acqui¬ 
red  by  the  fame  means  the  confidence  of  his  own 
.^people. 

The  molt  remarkable  tranfaXion  in  this  prince’s 
reign,  belides  thofe  mentioned  under  the  article  CA¬ 
NUTE,  is  his  expedition  to  Scotland  againft  Malcolm 
king  of  that  country,  whom  he  forced  to  do  homage 
for  the  county  of  Cumberland,  which  the  Scots  at  that 
time  poffeffed.  After  this  enterprife,  Canute  palled 
four  years  in  peace,  and  died  at  Shaftfbury  ;  leaving 
three  Tons,  Sweyn,  Harold,  and  Hardicanute.  Sweyn, 
whom  he  had  by  his  firft  marriage  wTith  Alfwen, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hamplhire,  was  crowned  in 
Norway  3  Hardicanute,  whom  Emma  had  born,  was 
in  pofleftion  of  Denmark  3  and  Harold,  who  was  of 
the  fame  marriage  wTith  Swreyn,  was  at  that  time  in 
England. 

Harold  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  England  3  though 
it  had  been  ftipulated  that  Emma’s  fon,  Hardicanute, 
Ihould  be 'heir  to  that  kingdom.  This  advantage  Ha¬ 
rold  obtained  by  being  on  the  fpot,  and  getting  pof- 
feftion  of  his  father’s  treafures,  while  Hardicanute  was 
at  a  diftance.  As  Hardicanute,  however,  was  fup- 
ported  by  Earl  Godwin,  a  civil  war  was  likely  to  en- 
fue,  when  a  compromife  was  made  3  by  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  Harold  Ihould  enjoy  London,  and  all  the 
provinces  north  of  the  Thames,  while  the  paffeflion  of 
the  fouth  Ihould  remain  to  Hardicanute  :  and  till  that 
prince  Ihould  appear  and  take  pdfeflion  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  Emma  fixed  her  refidence  at  Winchefter,  and 
ruled  her  fon’s  part.  Harold  reigned  four  years  3  du- 
78  ring  which  time,  the  only  memorable  aXion  he  per- 
His  treach- formed  was  a  moil  infamous  piece  of  treachery. —  Al- 
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fred  and  Edward,  the  two  fons  of  Emma  by  Ethelred, 
paid  a  vifit  to  their  mother  in  England.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  JEarl  Godwin  being  gained  over  by  Harold, 
a  plan  was  laid  for  the  deftruXion  of  the  two  princes. 
Alfred  was  accordingly  invited  to  London  by  Harold, 
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with  many  ptofefliolis  of  friendfhip  3  but  when,  lie  had  ^  England.^ 
reached  Guildford,  he  was  fet  upon  by  Godwin’s  vaf-  1  J 

fals  :  about  600  of  his  train  were  murdered  in  the  moft 
cruel  manner  ;  he  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  his  eyes 
were  put  out,  and  he  was  conduXed  to  the  monaftery 
of  Ely,  where  he  died  foon  after.  Edward  and  Em¬ 
ma,  apprifed  of  the  fate  which  awaited  them,  fled  be¬ 
yond  fea,  the  former  into  Normandy,  the  latter  into 
Flanders  3  while  Harold  took  polTeftion  of  all  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  dominions  without  oppofition. — He  died  in  April 
1039. 

Hardicanute  fucceeded  his  brother  Harold  without 
oppofition.  His  government  was  extremely  violent 
and  tyrannical.  However,  it  was  but  of  Ihort  dura¬ 
tion.  He  died,  in  1041,  of  a  debauch  at  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  a  Danilh  lord.  After  his  death,  a  favourable, 
opportunity  was  offered  to  the  Englifh  for  (baking  oft 
the  Danifti  yoke.  Sweyn,  king  of  Norway,  the  el- 
deft  fon  of  Canute,  was  abfent  5  and  as  the  two  laft 
kings  had  died  without  iffue,  there  appeared  none  of 
that  race  whom  the  Danes  could  fupport  as  fucceffor 
to  the  throne.  For  this  reafon,  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
were  naturally  drawn  towards  Prince  Edward,  who 
happened  to  be  at  court  when  the  king  died.  There 
were  fome  reafons,  however,  to  fear,  that  Edward’s  fuc- 
ceflion  would  be  oppofed  by  Earl  Godwin,  who  was  by 
far  the  moft  powerful  nobleman  in  the  kingdom.  A 
declared  animofity  fubfifted  between  Edward  and  God¬ 
win,  on  account  of  the  hand  which  the  latter  had  in 
the  murder  of  his  brother  Alfred  5  and  this  was  thought 
to  be  an  offence  of  fo  grievous  a  nature,  that  Edward 
could  never  forgive  it.  But  here  their  common. friends 
interpofed  3  and  reprefenting  the  neceftity  of  their  good 
correfpondence,  obliged  them  to  lay  afide  their  animo** 
fities,  and  to  concur  in  reftoring  liberty  to  their  native 
country.  Godwin  only  ftipulated,  that  Edward,  as  a 
pledge  of  his  fincere  reconciliation,  (liould  promife  to  ^ 
marry  his  daughter  Editha.  This  propofal  was  agreed  Edward  the 
to  3  Edward  was  crowned  king  of  England,  and  married  Ccnfeffor. 
Editha  as  he  had  promifed.  The  marriage,  however, 
proved  rather  a  fource  of  difeord  than  otherwife  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  Godwin.  Editha,  though  a  very 
amiable  woman,  could  never  obtain  the  confidence  and 
affeXion  of  her  hufband.  It  is  even  faid  that  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  her  life  he  abftained  from  all  matrimonial 
converfe  with  her  3  and  this  ridiculous  behaviour  was 
highly  celebrated  by  the  monkilh  writers  of  the  age,  and 
contributed  to  the  king’s  acquiring  the  title  of  Saint  and 
Confeffor. 

Though  the  negleX  of  his  daughter  could  not  fail 
to  awaken  Godwin’s  former  enmity  againft  King  Ed¬ 
ward,  it  was  neceffary  to  choofe  a  more  popular  ground 
before  he  could  vent  his  complaints  againft  the  king  go 
in  a  public  manner.  He  therefore  chofe  for  his  theme  Variance  of 
the  influence  which  the  Normans  had  on  the  affairs  of  the  kin£ 
government  3  and  declared  oppofition  took  place  be-^^1 
tween  him  and  thefe  favourites.  In  a  (liort  time,  this  c  v 
animofity  openly  broke  out  with  great  violence.  Eu- 
ftace  count  of  Boulogne  having  paid  a  vifit  to  the  king, 
paffed  by  Dover  on  his  return.  One  of  his  train  be¬ 
ing  refufed  accefs  to  a  lodging  which  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  for  him,  attempted  to  make  his  way  by  force, 
and  wounded  the  mailer  of  the  houfe  in  the  conteft. 

The  townfmen  revenged  this  infult  by  the  death  of 
the  ftranger  3  the  count  and  his  train  took  arms,  and 
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fihglaml.t  murdered  the  toxvnfman  in  his  own  houfe.  A  tumult 
'  enfued  ;  near  20  perfons  were  killed  on  each  fide  ;  and 
Euitace  being  overpowered  with  numbers,  was  at  laA 
obliged  to  fly.  He  complained  to  the  king  ^  who  gave 
orders  to  Earl  Godwin,  in  whole  government  Dover 
lay,  to  punifh  the  inhabitants.  But  this  nobleman  re- 
fufed  to  obey  the  command,  and  endeavoured  to  throw 
the  whole  blame  on  Count  Eullace  and  his  followers* 
The  king  was  difpleafed  $  and  threatened  to  make  him 
feel  the  utmolt  effe&s  of  his  refentment,  in  cafe  he 
finally  refufed  to  comply.  Upon  this,  Godxvin  af- 
fembled  a  powerfi.il  army,  on  pretence  of  reprefling 
fome  diforders  on  the  frontiers  of  Wales  ;  but,  inltead 
t>f  this,  marched  directly  to  Gloucelter,  where  the  king 
at  that  time  was  without  any  military  force,  as  fufpec- 
ting  no  danger. 

Edward,  perceiving  his  danger,  applied  to  Siward 
duke  of  Northumberland,  and  Leofric  duke  of  Mercia, 
two  very  powerful  noblemen.  They  haltened  to  him 
with  fuch  followers  as  they  could  aflemble,  ifiuing  or¬ 
ders  at  the  fame  time  for  all  the  forces  under  their  refpec- 
tive  governments  to  march  without  delay  to  the  defence 
of  the  king.  Godwin,  in  the  mean  time,  fuffered  him- 
felf  to  be  deceived  by  negociations,  till  the  king’s  army 
became  fo  powerful,  that  he  was  not  able  to  cope  with 
it.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  fly  with  his  family 
'"to  Flanders.  Here  he  was  prote&ed  by  Baldwin  earl 
of  that  country,  together  with  his  three  fons,  Gurth, 
Sweyn,  and  Tolli  }  the  lad  of  whom  had  married  Bald¬ 
win’s  daughter.  Harold  and  Leofwin,  two  other  fons 
©f  Godwfin,  took  Ihelter  in  Ireland. 

After  the  flight  of  Earl  Godwin,  he  was  proceeded 
again!!  as  a  traitor  by  King  Edward.  His  eAates, 
and  thofe  of  his  fons,  were  confifcated  ;  his  govern¬ 
ments  given  to  others  5  Queen  Editha  was  confined  in 
a  monaAery  5  and  the  great  power  of  this  family, 
which  had  become  formidable  to  the  crown  itfelf,  feem¬ 
ed  to  be  totally  overthrown-.  Godwin,  however,  foon 
found  means  to  retrieve  his  affairs.  Having  hired 
fome  fhips,  and  manned  them  with  his  followers,  he 
attempted  to  make  a  defcent  at  Sandwich.  The  king, 
informed  of  his  preparations,  equipped  a  fleet  which 
Godwin  could  not  refill,  and  he  therefore  retreated  into 
the  Flemilh  harbours.  On  his  departure,  the  Englilh 
difmifled  their  armament.  This  Godwin  had  expelled, 
and  therefore  kept  himfelf  in  readinefs  for  the  favour¬ 
able  opportunity.  He  immediately  put  to  fea,  and 
failed  to  the  ifle  of  Wight,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Harold  with  a  fquadron  which  he  had  colle&ed  in  Ire¬ 
land.  Being  thus  mailer  of  the  fea,  Godwin  entered 
the  harbours  on  the  fouthern  coaA;  feized  all  the  fhips  5 
and  being  joined  by  great  numbers  of  his  former  vaf- 
fals,  he  failed  up  the  Thames,  and  appeared  before 
London. 

The  approach  of  fuch  a  formidable  enemy  threw 
every  thing  into  confufion.  The  king  alone  feemed  re- 
folute  to  defend  himfelf  to  the  lafl:  extremity  •  but  the 
interpofition  of  many  of  the  nobility,  together  with  the 
fubmiffions  of  Godwin  him -elf,  at  lafl;  produced  an  ac¬ 
commodation.  It  was  Aipulated,  that  Godxvin  Ihould 
give  hoftages  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  that  all  the 
foreigners  Ihould  be  banilhed  the  kingdom  *,  after 
which,  Edward,  fenfible  that  he  had  not  power  fuf- 
licient  to  detain  the  earl’s  hollages  in  England,  fent 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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them  over  to  his  kinfman  the  young  duke  of  Nor*  England. 

mandy.  — 'v - * 

Soon  after  this  reconciliation,  Godwin  died  as  he  Hi*  fan  Ha- 
was  fitting  at  table  with  the  king.  He  was  fucceed- rold  afpires 
ed  in  the  government  of  Weffex,  Sulfex,  Kent,  and  to  the 
Eflex,  and  the  office  of  Aexvard  of  the  houfehold,  acrown‘ 
place  of  great  power,  by  his  fon  Harold.  The  fon 
was  no  lefs  ambitious  than  his  father  had  been ;  and  as 
he  was  a  man  of  much  greater  abilities,  he  became  a 
more  dangerous  enemy  to  Edward  than  even  Godwin 
had  been.  Edward  knew  no  better  expedient  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  increafe  of  Harold’s  power,  than  by  giving 
him  a  rival.  This  was  Algar  fon  of  Leofric  duke  of 
Mercia,  whom  he  inveAed  with  the  government  of  EaA 
Anglia,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Harold.  The 
latter  however,  after  fome  broils,  finally  got  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  his  rival,  and  banilhed  him  the  kingdom.  Al- 
gar  returned  foon  after  with  an  army  of  Norwegians, 
with  whom  he  Invaded  EaA  Anglia  ;  but  his  death  in  a 
Ihort  time  freed  Harold  from  all  further  apprehenfions 
from  that  quarter.  His  power  w7as  Aill  further  increa fed 
in  a  Ihort  time  after  by  the  acceffion  of  his  brother  ToAt 
to  the  government  of  Northumberland  ;  and  Edward 
now  declining  in  years,  and  apprehenfive  that  Harold 
would  attempt  to  ufurp  the  crown  after  his  death,  re*> 
folved  to  appoint  a  fuccelfor.  He  therefore  fent  a  de- 
putation  into  Hungary,  to  invite  over  his  nephew7, 

Edxvard,  fon  to  his  elder  brother,  who  was  the  only 
remaining  heir  of  the  Saxon  line.  That  prince  ac¬ 
cordingly  came  over  with  his  children,  Edgar  Athe- 
ling,  Margaret,  and  Chrillina  5  but  died  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival.  His  death  threw  the  king  into  greater 
perplexity  than  ever.  Being  refolved  to  exclude 
Harold  if  poffible,  he  fecretly  caA  his  eye  on  his  kinf¬ 
man  William  duke  of  Normandy ;  a  perfon  of  whole 
power,  character,  and  capacity,  he  had  juAly  a  very- 
high  opinion.  This  advice  had  formerly  been  given, 
him  by  Robert  archbiffiop  of  Canterbury,  who  xvas 
himfelf  a  Norman,  and  had  been  banilhed  along  with 
the  reA  upon  the  return  of  Earl  Godxvin.  But  Edward 
finding  that  the  Englilh  would  more  cafily  acquiefce  in 
the  refioration  of  the  Saxon  line,  had  in  the  mean 
time  invited  his  brother’s  defendants  from  Hungary, 
as  already  mentioned.  The  death  of  his  nephew,  and 
the  inexperience  and  Unpromifing  qualities  of  young 
Edgar,  made  him  refume  his  former  intentions  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  though  his  averfion  to 
hazardous  enterprifes  engaged  him  to  poApone  the 
execution,  and  even  to  keep  his  purpofe  concealed 
from  all  his  miniAers. 

Harold  in  the  mean  time  increafed  his  popularity 
by  all  poffible  means,  in  order  to  prepare  his  way  for 
being  advanced  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Ed¬ 
ward,  which  now7  feemed  to  be  faA  approaching.  He 
had  no  fufpicion  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  as  a  rival  * 
but  as  he  knew  that  a  fon  and  grandfon  of  the  Earl 
Godwin  wrere  in  the  hands  of  that  prince  as  hoAages, 
he  feared  that  they  might  be  made  ufe  of  as  checks 
upon  his  ambition,  in  cafe  he  attempted  afterx\a**ds 
to  afeend  the  throne.  He  therefore  prevailed  upon 
Edxvard  to  releafe  thefe  hoAages  unconditionally ;  and 
having  obtained  his  confent,  he  fet  out  for  Norman¬ 
dy  himfelf,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue.  He  was 
driven  by  a  tejnpeA  on  the  territory  of  Guy  count  of 
I  Ponthieu, 
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an  exorbitant  (urn  for  his  ranfom.  Haroid  found  means 
to  acquaint  William  with  his  fituation.  .the  duke  of 
Normandy,  defirous  of  gaining  Harold .  over  to  his 
party,  commanded  Guy  to  reltore  his  prifoner  to  his 
liberty.  Upon  this  Harold  was  immediately  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Norman  ambaffador,  who  conduced 
him  to  Rouen.  William  received  him  with  great  de- 
monftrations  of  refpeC  and  friendfhij*  j  but  foon  took 
an  oppoitunity  of  acquainting  him  with  his  pretenfions 
to  the  crown  of  England,  and  alked  his  afliftance  in 
the  execution  of  his  Scheme.  Harold  was  furprifed  with 
this  declaration  of  the  duke  \  but  being  entirely  in  his 
power,  he  feigned  a  compliance  with  his  defires,  and 
promifed  to  fecond  to  the  utmoft  of  his  ability  the  will 
of  King  Edward.  William,  to  fecure  him  as  much  as 
poflible  to  his  intereft,  promifed  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  required  him  to  take  an  oath  that  he 
would  fulfil  his  promifes.  Harold  readily  complied  •, 
but  to  make  the  oath  more  binding,  William  privately 
conveyed  under  the  altar  where  the  oath  was  taken  re- 
licks  of  fome  of  the  mod  revered  martyrs  ;  and  when 
Harold  had  taken  the  oath,  he  (howled  him  the  relicks, 
and  admonilhed  him  to  obferve  religioufly  fuch  a  fo- 
lemn  engagement. 

Harold  was  no  fooner  fet  at  liberty,  than  he  found 
himfelf  mailer  of  cafuillry  fulficient  to  excufe  the 
breaking  of  his  oath,  which  had  been  extorted  from 
him,  and  which,  if  kept,  might  be  attended  with 
the  fubje&ion  of  his  country  to  a  foreign  power. 
He  continued  to  pra&ife  every  art  to  increafe  his  po¬ 
pularity  ;  and  about  this  time,  twTo  accidents  enabled 
him  to  add  much  to  that  charaCer  which  he  had  al¬ 
ready  fo  well  eftablilhed.  The  Welfh  had  for  fome 
time  made  incurfions  into  the  Englilh  territories,  and 
had  lately  become  fo  troublefome,  that  Harold  thought 
he  could  not  do  a  more  acceptable  piece  of  fervice  to 
the  public,  than  undertake  an  expedition  againft  thefe 
invaders.  Having  therefore  prepared  fome  light- armed 
foot  to  purfue  the  natives  into  their  fortrefies,  fome  ca¬ 
valry  to  fecure  the  open  country,  and  a  fquadron  of 
fhips  to  attack  the  fea-coafts,  he  employed  all  thefe 
forces  againft  the  enemy  at  once  j  and  thus  reduced 
them  to  fuch  diltrefs,  that  they  were  obliged  to  pur- 
chafe  peace  by  fending  their  prince’s  head  to  Harold, 
and  fubmitting  to  the  government  of  two  Welfh  noble¬ 
men  appointed  by  EdwTard. 

The  other  incident  was  no  lefs  honourable  to  Ha¬ 
rold.  Tolti  his  brother  had  been  created  duke  of 


Northumberland  )  but  being  of  a  violent  tyrannical 
temper,  had  treated  the  inhabitants  with  fuch  cruel¬ 
ty,  that  they  rofe  in  rebellion  againft  him,  and  drove 
him  from  his  government.  Morcar  and  Edivin,  two 
brothers,  grandfons  of  the  great  Duke  Leofric,  join¬ 
ed  in  the  infurre&ion  $  and  the  former  being  elec¬ 
ted  duke,  advanced  with  an  army  to  oppofe  Harold, 
who  had  been  commiflioned  by  the  king  to  reduce  and 
punifh  the  Northumbrians.  Before  the  armies  enga¬ 
ged,  Morcar  endeavoured  to  juftify-  his  conduC,  and 
reprefented  to  Harold,  that  Tofti  had  behaved  in  fuch 
a  manner,'  that  no  one,  not  even  a  brother,  could  de¬ 
fend  him  without  participating  of  the  infamy  of  his 
conduft  :  that  the  Northumbrians  were  willing  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  king,  but  required  a  governor  that  wrould 
fay  fome  attention  to  their  privileges  5  and  they  trufU 
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nd  demanded  ed  that  Harold  would  not  defend  in  another  that  vio-  England.  ^ 
lent  conduct  from  which  his  own  government  had  al- 1  — _  ■ 
ways  kept  at  fo  great  a  diftance.  This  fpeech  was 
accompanied  by  fuch  a  detail  of  well  fupported  fa£ls, 
that  Harold  abandoned  bis  brother’s  caufe  }  and  return¬ 
ing  to  Edward,  perfuaded  him  to  pardon  the  Nor¬ 
thumbrians,  and  confirm  Morcar  in  his  government. 

He  even  married  the  filler  of  that  nobleman  }  and  by 
his  intereft  procured  Edwin  the  younger  brother  to  bo 
chofen  governor  of  Mercia.  'lolli,  in  a  rage,  depart¬ 
ed  the  kingdom,  and  took  fhelter  in  Flanders  with 
Baldwin  his  father  in-law }  while  William  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  faw  that  now  he  had  nothing  to  expe£l  from 
Harold,  who  plainly  intended  to  fecure  the  crown  for 
himfelf.  S4 

Edward  died  in  1067,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Ha-  Hcio’d  fuc- 
rold  with  as  little  oppoiition  as  though  lie  had  been  reeds  E<1- 
the  lawful  heir.  The  very  day  after  Edward’s  death  ward  the 
he  was  anointed  and  crowned  by  the  archbifhop  ol 
York.  The  whole  nation  feemed  joyfully  to  fwear  alle¬ 
giance  to  him.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  crown, 
to  obtain  which  he  had  taken  fo  much  pains,  and 
which  he  feemed  to  have  fuch  capacity  for  wearing. 

His  brother  Tofti,  provoked  at  his  fuccefs,  ftirred  up 
againft  him  every  enemy  he  could  have  any  influence 
with.  The  duke  of  Normandy  alfo  was  enraged  to 
the  laft  degree  at  the  perfidy  of  Harold  j  but  before  he 
commenced  hoftilities,  he  fent  an  embafiy  to  England, 
upbraiding  the  king  with  his  breach  of  faith,  and  fum- 
moning  him  to  refign  the  kingdom  immediately.  Ha¬ 
rold  replied,  that  the  oath,  with  whicft  he  was  re¬ 
proached,  had  been  extorted  by  the  well  grounded 
fear  of  violence,  and  for  that  reafon  could  never  be  re¬ 
garded  as  obligatory :  tbat  he  never  had  any  commillion 
either  from  the  late  king  or  the  ftates  of  England,  who 
alone  could  difpofe  of  the  crown,  to  make  any  tender 
of  the  fucceflion  to  the  duke  of  Normandy  }  and  if  he, 
a  private  perfon,  had  aflumed  fo  much  authority,  and 
had  even  voluntarily  fworn  to  lupport  the  duke’s-  pre¬ 
tenfions,  the  oath  was  unlawful,  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
take  the  firft  opportunity  of  breaking  it :  that  he  had 
obtained  the  crown  by  the  unanimous  fuffrages  of  the 
people  ;  and  fliould  fhow  himfelf  totally  unworthy  of 
their  favour,  did  he  not  ftrenuoufly  maintain  thofe  li¬ 
berties  with  which  they  had  entrulled  him  y  and  that 
the  duke,  if  he  made  any  attempt  by  force  of  arms, 
ftiould  experience  the  power  of  an  united  nation,  con¬ 
duced  by  a  prince,  who,  fenfible  of  the  obligations  im- 
pofed  on  him  by  his  royal  dignity,  was  determined,  that 
the  fame  moment  fliould  put  a  period  to  his  life  and  td 
his  government. 

This  anfiver  was  according  to  William’s  e&pedla- 
tions  j  and  therefore  he  had  already  made  preparations 
for  invading  England.  He  was  encouraged  and  aflift- 
ed  in  this  enterprise  by  Howel  count  of  Britanny,  Bald¬ 
win  earl  of  Flanders,  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  and  Pope 
Alexander  II.  The  latter  declared  Harold  a  perjured 
u  fur  per  $  denounced  excommunication  againft  .him  and 
his  adherents ;  and  the  more  to  encourage  William  in 
his  enterprifes,  fent  him  a  confecrated  banner,  and  a 
ring  with  one  of  St  Peter’s  hairs  in  it.  Thus  he  was 
enabled  to  afiemble  a  fleet  of  3000  veflels,  on  board  of 
which  were  embarked  60,000  men,  chofen  from  among 
thofe  numerous  fupplies  which  were  fent  him  from  all 
quarters..  Many  eminent  perfonages  were  enlifted  un¬ 
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^England.  der  his  banners.  The  mod  celebrated  were  Euftace 
v  ~  count  of  Boulogne,  Aimeri  de  Thouars,  Hugh  d’E- 
ftaples,  William  d’Evreux,  Geoffroy  de  Rotrou,  Ro¬ 
ger  de  Beaumont,  William  de  Warenne,  Roger  de 
Montgomeri,  Hugh  de  Grantmefnil,  Charles  Martel, 
and  Geoffroy  Gilford, 

In  order  to  embarrafs  the  affairs  of  Harold  the  more 
effectually,  William  alfo  excited  Tofti,  in  concert  with 
Halfager  king  of  Norway,  to  infell;  the  Englilh  coafts. 
Thefe  two  having  colle&ed  a  fleet  of  350  Ihips,  failed  up 
the  Humber,  and  difembarked  their  troops,  who  began 
to  commit  great  depredations.  They  were  oppofed  by 
85  Morcar  earl  or  duke  (b)  of  Northumberland,  and  Ed- 
Defeats  the  win  earl  of  Mercia,  who  were  defeated.  Harold,  on 
Danes.  the  news  t^js  Jnvaf10n)  affembled  a  confiderable  ar¬ 
my,  engaged  the  enemy  at  Standford,  and  after  a 
bloody  battle  entirely  defeated  them.  Tofti  and  Hal¬ 
fager  were  killed  in  the  action,  and  all  the  fleet  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  viClors  }  but  Harold  generoufly  allowed 
Olave  the  fon  of  Halfager  to  depart  with  20  veffels. 

I  he  king  of  England  had  fcarce  time  to  rejoice  on 
account  of  his  victory,  when  news  were  brought  him 
that  the  Normans  were  landed  in  Suffex.  Harold’s 
vi&ory  had  confiderably  weakened  his  army.  He  loft 
many  of  his  braveft  officers  and  foldiers  in  the  aftion  ; 
and  he  difgufted  the  reft,  by  refilling  to  diftribute  the 
Danifh  fpoils  among  them.  He  haftened,  however, 
by  quick  marches,.  to  repel  this  new  invader  ;  but 
though  he  was  reinforced  at  Eondon  and  other  places 
with  frelh  troops,  he  found  himfelf  weakened  by  the 
defertion  of  his  old  foldiers,  who,  from  fatigue  and  dif- 
content,  fecretly  withdrew  from  their  colours.  Gurth, 
the  brother  of  Harold,  a  man  of  great  conduCt  as  well 
as  bravery,  became  apprehenlive  of  the  event  5  and  en¬ 
treated  the  king  to  avoid  a  general  engagement  for 
fome  time,  or  at  leaft  not  to  hazard  his  perfon.  But 
though  this  advice  was  in  itfelf  evidently  proper,  and 
enforced  by  all  the  arguments  which  Gurth  could  fug- 
geft, .  Harold  continued  deaf  to  every  thing  that  could 
be  faid.  Accordingly,  on  the  14th  of  OCiober  1066, 
the  two  armies  engaged  near  Haftings,  a  town  of  Suf¬ 
fex.  After  a  moft  obftinate  and  bloody  battle  f ,  the 
dy.  Englilh  were  entirely  defeated,  Harold  and  his  two 

f  See  Ha-  brothers  killed,  and  William  left  mafter  of  the  kingdom 
Jlings.  of  England. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  terror  of  the  Englilh  up¬ 
on  the  news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Harold.  As 
foon  as  William  paffed  the  Thames  at  Wallingford, 
Stigand,  the  primate,  made  fubmiftions  to  him  in  the 
name  of  the  clergy  ;  and  before  he  came  within  fight 
of  London,  all  the  chief  nobility,  and  even  Edgar  A- 
theling  himfelf,  who,  being  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
87  throne,  had  juft  before  been  declared  king,  came  and 
William  the  fubmitted  to  the  conqueror.  William  very  readily  ac- 
Conqueror.  cepted  of  the  crown  upon  the  terms  that  were  offered 
him  5  which  were,  that  he  ihould  govern  according  to 
the  eftabliffied  cuftoms  of  the  country.  He  could  in¬ 
deed  have  made  what  terms  he  pleafed  *,  but,  though 
really  a  conqueror,  he  chofe  rather  to  be  thought  an 
ele&ed  king.  For  this  reafon  he  was  crowned  at  Weft- 
minfter  by  the  archbilhop  of  York,  and  took  the  oath 
adminiftered  to  the  former  kings  of  England  j  namely, 
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that  he  would  protect  and  defend  the  church,  obftrve 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  govern  the  kingdom  with 
impartiality . 

The  Englilh  hiftorians  complain  of  the  moft  grie¬ 
vous  oppieffion  by  William  and  his  Normans.  Whe¬ 
ther  by  his  conduct  the  conqueror  willingly  gave  the 
Englifli  opportunities  of  rebelling  againft  him,  in  or¬ 
der  to  have  a  pretence  for  opprelfng  them  afterwards, 
is  not  eafy  to  fay  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  cannot  juftly  be  blamed.  The  firft  difguft 
againft  his  government  was  excited  among  the  clergy* 
William  could  not  avoid  the  rewarding  of  thole  nume¬ 
rous  adventurers  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  ex¬ 
pedition.  He  firft  divided  the  lands  of  the  Englilh 
barons  who  had  oppofed  him,  among  his  Norman  ba¬ 
rons  j  but  as  thefe  were  found  infufficient,  he  quarter¬ 
ed  the  reft  on  the  rich  abbeys,  of  which  there  were 
many  in  the  kingdom,  until  fome  other  opportunity  of 
providing  for  them  offered  itfelf. 

Though  this  laft  ftep  was  highly  refented  by  the 
clergy,  it  gave  very  little  offence  to  the  laity.  Th« 
whole  nat:on,  however,  wras  foon  after  difgufted,  by 
feeing  all  the  real  power  of  the  kingdom  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Normans.  He  difarmed  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  other  places  which  appeared  moft  warlike  and 
populous,  and  quartered  Norman  foldiers  wherever  he 
dreaded  an  infurreclion.  This  wzs  indeed  ailing  as  a 
conqueror,  and  not  as  an  elected  king  *,  but  the  event 
ftiow^ed  the  necefiity  of  fuch  precautions.  The  king  ha¬ 
ving  thus  fecured,  as  he  imagined,  England  from  any 
danger  of  a  revolt,  determined  to  pay  a  vifit  to  his 
Norman  dominions.  He  appointed  his  brother  Odo, 
bilhop  of  Bayeux,  and  William  Fitz-Olborne,  regents 
in  his  abfence  ;  and  to  fecure  himfelf  yet  farther,  he 
refolved  to  carry  along  with  him  fuch  of  the  Englifli 
nobility  as  he  put  the  leaft  confidence  in. 

Having  taken  all  thefe  method?  to  enfure  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  his  new  kingdom,  William  fet  fail  for  Nor¬ 
mandy  in  March  1067  ;  but  his  abfence  produced  the 
moft  fatal  confequences.  Difcontcnts  and  murmurings 
were  multiplied  everywhere  5  fecret  confpiracies  were 
entered  into  - againft  the  government  *,  hoftilities  were 
commenced  in  many  places  $  and  every  thing  feemed 
to  threaten  a  fpeedy  revolution.  William  of  Poidiers, 
a  Norman  hiftorian,  throws  the  blame  entirely  on  the 
Englilh.  He  calls  them  a  fickle  and  mutinous  race, 
while  he  celebrates  with  the  higheft  encomiums  the 
juftice  and  lenity  of  Odo’s  and  Fitz-Olborne’s  admini- 
ftration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Englilh  hiftorians 
tell  us,  that  thele  governors  took  all  opportunities  of 
oppreffing  the  people,  either  with  a  view  to  provoke 
them  to  rebellion,  or  in  cafe  they  tamely  fubmitted  to 
their  impofitions,  to  grow  rich  by  plundering  them. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  how’ever,  a  fecret  conspiracy  was 
formed  among  the  Englilh  for  a  general  maffacre  of 
the  Normans,  like  wffiat  had  formerly  been  made  of  the 
Banes.  This  w^as  profecuted  with  fo  much  animofity, 
that  the  vaffals  of  the  earl  Coxo  put  him  to  death 
becaufe  he  refufed  to  head  them  in  the  enterprife.  T  he 
confpirators  had  already  taken  the  refolution,  and  fix¬ 
ed  the  day  for  their  intended  maffacre,  winch  was  to 
be  on  Alh-Wednefday,  during  the  time  of  divine  fer- 
I  2  vice, 
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vice,  when  all  the  Normans  would  be  unarmed  as  pe¬ 
nitents,  according  to  the  difcipline  of  the  times.  But 
the  prefence  of  William  difconcerted  all  their  fchemes. 
Maying  got  intelligence  of  their  bloody  purpofe,  he 
h aliened  over  to  England.  Such  of  the  ccnfpirators  as 
had  been  more  open  in  their  rebellion,  confalted  their 
fafety  by  flight  ;  and  this  ferved  to  confirm  the  proofs 
of  an  accufation  againfl  thofe  who  remained.  From 
this  time  the  king  not  only  loft  all  confidence  in  his 
Englifli  fubje£ls,  but  regarded  them  as  inveterate  and 
irreconcileable  enemies.  He  had  already  raifed  fuch  a 
number  of  fortreffes  in  the  country,  that  he  no  long¬ 
er  dreaded  the  tumultuous  or  tranfient  efforts  of  a 
difeontented  multitude.  He  determined  therefore  to 
treat  them  as  a  conquered  nation.  The  firft  inftance 
of  this  treatment  was  his  revival  of  the  tax  of  Dane- 
gelt,  which  had  been  impofed  by  the  Danifli  con¬ 
querors,  and  was  very  odious  to  the  people.  This 
produced  great  difeontents,  and  even  infurrettions. 
The  inhabitants  of  Exeter  and  Cornwall  revolted  ;  but 
were  foon  reduced,  and  obliged  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror.  A  more  dangerous  rebellion  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  north  ;  but  this  was  alfo  foon  quafhed, 
and  the  Englifh  became  fenfible  that  their  deftru&ion 
was  intended.  Their  eafy  fubmiflion  after  the  battle 
of  Haftings  had  infpired  the  Normans  with  contempt  5 
their  commotions  afterwards  had  rendered  them  ob- 
je£ls  of  hatred  5  and  they  were  now  deprived  of  every 
expedient  which  could  make  them  either  regarded  .  or 
beloved  by  their  fovereign.  Many  fled  into  foreign 
countries  }  and  among  the  reft  Edgar  Atheling  him- 
felf,  who  made  his  efcape  to  Scotland,  and  carried 
thither  his  two  fillers  Margaret  and  Chriftina.  They 
were  well  received  by  Malcolm,  who  foon  after  mar¬ 
ried  Margaret  the  elder  lifter,  and  alfo  received  great 
numbers  of  other  exiles  with  the  utmoft  kindnefs. 

The  Englifli,  though  unable  to  make  any  refiftance 
openly,  did  not  fail  to  gratify  their  refentment  againft 
the  Normans  in  a  private  manner.  Seldom  a  day  paf- 
fed,  but  the  bodies  of  affaflinated  Normans  were  found 
in  the  woods  and  highways,  without  any  poflibility  of 
bringing  the  perpetrators  to  juftice.  Thus,  at  length, 
the  conquerors  themfelves  began  again  to  wifh  for  tran¬ 
quillity  and  fecurity  $  and  feveral  of  them,  though 
entrufted  with  great  commands,  defired  to  be  difmif- 
fed  the  fervice.  In  order  to  prevent  thefe  defertions, 
which  William  highly  refented,  he  was  .obliged  .  to 
allure  others  to  ftay  by  the  largenefs  of  his  bounties. 
The  confequences  were,  frefli  exaftions  from  the 
Englifli,  and  new  infurre£lions  on  their  part  againft 
their  cruel  mailers.  The  Norman  power,  however, 
was  too  well  founded  to  be  now  removed,  and  every 
attempt  of  the  Englifli  to  regain  their  liberty  ferved 
only  to  rivet  their  chains  the  more  firmly.  The  county 
of  Northumberland,  which  had  been  molt  adlive  in  thefe 
infurredlions,  now  fuffered  moft  feverely.  The  whole 
of  it  was  laid  wafte,  the  houfes  were  burned,  the  in- 
flruments  of  agriculture  deftroyed,  and  the  inhabitants 
forced  to  feek  new  places  of  abode.  On  this  occafion 
it  is  faid  that  above  100,000  perfons  periflied  either  by 
the  (word  or  famine  5  and  the  country  is  fuppofed,  even 
to  this  day,  to  retain  the  marks  of  its  ancient  depopu¬ 
lation.  The  eftates  of  all  the  Englilh  gentry  were  next 
confifcated,  and  bellowed  on  the  Normans.  By  this 
means  all  the  ancient  and  honourable  families  were  re- 
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By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  William  at  laft  broke 
the  fpirit  of  the  Englifli  nation,  and  received  no  far-  ^ 
tlier  trouble  from  them.  In  1076,  however,  he  found  Diflenfions 
that  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  likely  to  be  unhap- in  William  Y 
py  through  diffenfions  in  his  own  family.  He  had  four-an)d>* 
fons,  Robert,  Richard,  William,  and  Henry,  bcfideS 
feveral  daughters.  Robert,  his  eldeft  fon,  furnamed 
Cur  thofe,  from  the  fliortnefs  of  his  legs,  was  a  prince 
who  inherited  all  the  bravery  and  ambition  of  his  fa¬ 
mily.  He  had  formerly  been  promifed  by  his  father 
the  government  of  the  province  ol  Maine  in  France, 
and  was  alfo  declared  fucceffor  to  the  dukedom  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  He  demanded  from  his  father  the  fulfilment 
of  thefe  promifes  ;  but  William  gave  him  a  flat  denial, 
obferving,  that  “  it  was  not  his  cuftom  to  throw  off 
his  clothes  till  he  went  to  bed.”  Robert  declared  his 
refentment  j  and  openly  expreffed  his  jealoufy  of  his 
two  brothers  Wfilliam  and  Henry,  (for  Richard  was 
killed,  in  hunting,  by  a  flag).  An  open  rupture  was 
foon  commenced.  The  two  young  princes  one  day 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  throw  water  on  their  elder 
brother  as  he  paffed  through  the  court  after  leaving 
their  apartment.  Robert  conftrued  this  frolic  into  a 
ftudied  indignity  }  and  having  thefe  jealoufies  ftill  far¬ 
ther  inflamed  by  one  of  his  favourites,  he  drew  his 
fword,  and  ran  up  flairs  with  an  intent  to  take  re¬ 
venge.  The  whole  caftle  was  quickly  filled  with  tu¬ 
mult,.  and  it  was  not  without  fome  difficulty  that  the 
king  himfelf  was  able  to  appeafe  it.  But  he  could  not 
allay  the  animofity  which  from  that  moment  prevail¬ 
ed  in  his  family.  Robert,  attended  by  feveral  of  his 
confederates,  withdrew  to  Rouen  that  very  night,  ho¬ 
ping  to  furprife  the  caftle  ;  but.  his  defign  was  defeat¬ 
ed  by  the  governor.  The  popular  charadler  of  the 
prince,  however,  engaged  all  the  young  nobility  cf 
Normandy,  as  well  as  of  Anjou  and  Britanny,  to  efpoufe 
his  quarrel  *,  even  his  mother  is  fuppofed  to  have  fup- 
ported  him  in  his  rebellion  by  fecret  remittances. 

The  unnatural  conteft  continued  for  feveral  years  5  and 
William  was  at  laft  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  . Eng¬ 
land  for  fupport.  againft  his  own  fon.  Accordingly, 
he  drew  an  army  of  Englifhmen  together  j  he  led  them 
over  to  Normandy,  where  he  foon  compelled  Robert 
and  his  adherents  to  quit  the  field,  and  was  quickly  re- 
inftated  in  all  his  dominions.  Robert  then  took  fhel- 
ter  in  the  caftle  of  Gerberoy,  which  the  king  of  France 
had  provided  for  him,  where  he  was  fhortly  after  be- 
fieged  by  his  father.  As  the  garrifon  was  ftrong,  and 
confcious  of  their  treafon,  they  made  a  gallant  defence 
and  many  fkirmifhes  and  duels  were  fought  under  its 
walls.  In  one  of  thefe  the  king  and  his  fon  happen¬ 
ed  to  meet ;  but  being  both  concealed  by  their  hel¬ 
mets,  they  attacked  each  other  with  mutual  fury.  The 
young  prince  wounded  his  father  in  the  arm,  and  threw 
him  from  his  horfe.  The  next  blow  would  probably, 
have  put  an  end  to  his  life,  had  he  not  called  for  af- 
fiftance.  Robert  inftantly  recolle&ed  his  father’s  voice, 
leaped  from  his  horfe,  and  raifed  him  from  the  ground,. 

He  proftrated  himfelf  in  his  prefence,  afked  pardon  for 
his  offences,  and  promifed  for  the  future  a  ftridl  ad¬ 
herence  to  his  duty.  The  king  was  not  fo  eafily  ap- 
peafed  j  and  perhaps  his  refentment  was  heightened 
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^England.  ^  by  the  difgrace  of  being  overcome.  He  therefore  gave  found  that  the  infurgents  had  been  fecretly  aiTifled  and  England. 

v  1  his  malediction  to  his  fon;  and  returned  to  his  own  excited  by  the  king  of  France,  who  took  all  opportu-  ’ — 1 

camp  on  Robert’s  horfe,  which  he  had  ailifted  him  to  nities  of  leffening  the  Norman  power,  by  creating  dif- 
mount.  After  fome  recollection,  however,  he  was  re-  feniions  among  the  nooles.  His  difpleafure  on  this 
conciled  to  Robert,  and  carried  him  with  him  into  Eng-  account  was  very  much  increafed,  by  notice**  he  re- 
Hnd.  ceived  of  fome  railleries  thrown  out  againlt  him  by 

William  returned  in  1 08 1  j  and  being  now  freed  from  the  French  monarch.  It  feems  that  William,  who 

his  enemies  both  at  home  and  abroad,  began  to  have  was  become  corpulent,  had  been  detained  in  bed  fome 

more  leifure  to  attend  to  his  own  domeftic  affairs.  For  time  by  ficknefs  ;  and  Philip  was  heard  to  fay,  that 
this  purpofe  the  DooM$BAY-Book  was  compofed  by  his  he  only  lay  in  of  a  big  belly.  This  fo  provoked  the 
order,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  that  article.  Englilh  monarch,  that  he  fent  him  word,  he  would 
He  referved  a  very  ample  revenue  for  the  crown  ;  and  foon  be  up,  and  would,  at  his  churching,  prefent  fuch 
in  the  general  diltribution  of  land  among  his  follow-  a  numoer  of  tapers  as  would  fet  the  kingdom  of  France 
ers,  kept  poffeflion  of  no  few^er  than  1400  manors  in  in  a  dame. 

different  parts  of  the  country.  No  king  of  England  To  perform  this  promife,  he  levied  a  powerful  army  y 
was  ever  fo  opulent  ;  none  was  able  to  fupport  the  and,  entering  the  Ille  of  France,  deftroyed  every  thing 
fplendor  and  magnificence  of  a  court  to  fuch  a  degree  ;  with  fire  and  fword.  He  took  the  town  of  Mante,  and 

none  had  fo  many  places  of  trult  and  profit  to  bellow  ;  reduced  it  to  afhes.  But  a  period  was  foon  put  to  the 

and  confequently  none'  ever  had  fuch  implicit  obedience  conquelts  and  to  the  life  of  this  great  warrior  by  an  9l 

paid  to  his  commands.  He  delighted  greatly  in  hunt-  accident.  His  horfe  happening  to  put  his  fore  feet  °  *  ^ 

mg  ;  and  to  indulge  himfelf  in  this  with  the  greater  on  fome  hot  afhes,  plunged  fo  violently,  that  the  rider  & 
freedom,  he  depopulated  the  county  of  Hampfhire  was  thrown  forwrard,  and  bruifed  his  belly  on  the  pom- 

for  30  miles,  turning  out  the  inhabitants,  deltroying  'mel  of  the  faddle.  Being  now  in  a  bad  habit  of  body, 
all  the  villages,  and  making  the  wretched  outcafts  no  as  well  as  fomewhat  advanced  in  years,  he  began  to  be 
compenfation  for  fuch  an  injury.  In  the  time  of  the  appreheniive  of  the  confequences,  and  ordered  himfelf 
Saxon  kings,  all  noblemen  without  diltinCtion  had  a  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  monaftery  of  St  Gen- 
right  to  hunt  in  the  royal  forefts  ;  but  William  appro-  vaife.  Finding  his  illnefs  increafe,  and  being  fenfible 

priated  all  thefe  to  himfelf,  and  publifhed  very  fevere  of  the  approach  of  death,  he  difcovered  at  lall  the  va- 

laws  to  prohibit  his  fubjeCts  from  encroaching  on  this  nity  of  all  human  grandeur  ;  and  was  ftruck  with  re¬ 
part  of  his  prerogative.  The  killing  of  a  boar,  a  deer,  morfe  for  thofe  many  cruelties  and  violences  of  which 

or  even  a  hare,  was  punifhed  with  the  lofs  of  the  de-  he  had  been  guilty.  He  endeavoured  to  make  com- 

linquent’s  eyes  ;  at  the  time  when  the  killing  of  a  man  penfation  by  prefents  to  churches  and  monalteries,  and 
might  be  atoned  for  by  paying  a  moderate  fine  or  com-  gave  orders  for  the  liberation  of  feveral  Engliih  noble  - 
pofition.  men.  I~Ie  was  even  prevailed  upon,  though  not  with- 

As  the  king’s  wealth  and  power  were  fo  great,  it  out  reluctance,  to  releafe  his  brother  Odo,  again!! 
may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  the  riches  of  his  mi-  whom  he  was  very  much  incenfed.  He  left  Norman - 
nifters  were  in  proportion.  Odo,  bifhop  of  Bayeux,  dy  and  Maine  to  his  eldefl  fon  Robert.  He  wrote 
William’s  brother,  wras  become  fo  rich,  that  he  refol-  to  Lanfranc  the  primate  of  England,  defiring  him  to 
ved  to  purchafe  the  papacy.  For  this  purpofe,  taking  crown  William  king  of  England.  To  Henry  he  be- 
the  opportunity  of  the  king’s  abfence,  he  equipped  a  queathed  nothing  but  the  pofleflions  of  his  mother  Ma~ 
vefiel  in  the  ille  of  Wight,  on  board  of  which  he  fent  tilda  ;  but  foretold,  that  one  day  he  would  furpafs  both 
immenfe  treafures,  and  prepared  for  his^ embarkation.  his  brothers  in  power  and  opulence.  He  expired  on 
He  was  detained,  however,  by  contrary  winds  •,  and.  the  9th  September  1087,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age, 
in  the  mean  time,  William,  being  informed  of  his  de-  in  the  21ft  of  his  reign  over  England,  and  54th  of  that 
figns,  refolved  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  fo  much  over  Normandy. . 

wealth  from  his  dominions.  Returning  therefore  from  William,  furnamed  Rufus ,  from  his  red  hair,  wras  in  William 
Normandy,  where  he  was  at  that  time,  he  came  to  Eng*-  Normandy  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  illnefs.  He  no 
land  the  very  inftant  his  brother  was  ltepping  on  board.  fooner  received  the  letter  for  Lanfranc,  than,  leaving 
Fie  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  made  prifoner  :  but  his  father  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  fet  out  for  Eng- 
his  attendants,  refpeCting  the  bifliop’s  ecclefialtical  cha*-  land  ;  where  he.  arrived  before  intelligence  of  the  de- 
racter,  fcrupled  to  execute  his  commands  ;  fo  that  the  ceafe  of  the  Conqueror  had  reached  that  kingdom, 
king  was  obliged  to  feize  him  with  his  own  hand.  Odo  Being  fenfible  that  his  brother  Robert,  as  being  the 
appealed  to  the  Pope  :  but  the  king  replied,  that  he  eldefl  fon,  had  a  preferable  title  to  himfelf,  he  ufed  the 
did  not  feize  him  as  bilhop  of  Bayeux,  but  as  earl  of  utmoft  difpatch.in  getting  himfelf  firmly  eltablilhed  on 
Kent  ;  and,  in  that  capacity,  he  expected,  and  wmild  the  throne.  The  Englilh  were  fo  efieClually  fubdued, 
have,  an  account  of  his  adminiftration.  He  was  there-  that  they  made  no  oppolition  ;  but  the  Norman  barons 
fore  fent  prifoner  to  Normandy  5  and,  notwithfland-  were  attached  to  Robert.  This  prince  was  brave, 
ing  all  the  remonftrances  and  threats  of  Pope  Gregory,  open,  fincere,  and  generous  ;  and  even  his  predominant 
was  detained  in  cuitody  during  the  remainder  of  WiF  fault  of  indolence  was  not  difagreeable  to  thofe  haughty 
90  liam  s  reign.  .  .  .  barons,  who  affe61ed  an  almoll  total  independence  of 

th^queen  •  ^oon  afrer  this,  William  felt  a  fevere  blowT  in  the  their  fovereign.  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  was 

’  death  of  Matilda  his  queen  }  and,  almoil  at  the  fame  violent,  haughty,  and  tyrannical.  A  powerful  con- 

time,  received  information  of  a  general  infurredlion  in  fniracy  was  therefore  carried  Gn  again  it  William  •,  and 
Maine,  the  nobility  of  wThich  had  always  been  averfe  to  Odo,  biihop  of  Bayeux,  undertook  to  conduct  it.  Ma- 

his  government.  Upon  his  arrival  on  the  continent,  he  ny  of  the  molt  powerful  nobility  were  concerned  }  and 
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England.  5s  the  confpirators  expe&ed  to  be  in  a  fliort  time  fup-  feveral 
ported  by  powerful  fuccours  from  Normandy,  they  re¬ 
tired  to  their  cailles,  and  put  tliemfelves  in  an  offenSive 
pollure. 

William,  fenfible  of  his  danger,  engaged  the  Englifh 
on  his  fide,  by  promifing  fome  mitigation  of  their  hard- 
fiiips,  and  liberty  to  hunt  in  the  royal  forefts.  Robert, 
in  the  mean  time,  through  his  natural  indolence,  ne- 
gle&ed  to  give  his  allies  proper  afiifiance.  The  con- 
fpirators  were  obliged  to  Submit.  Some  of  them  were 
pardoned  j  but  molt  of  them  confifcated,  and  their 
eftates  bellowed  on  the  barons  who  had  continued 
faithful  to  the  king. 

William-,  freed  from  this  danger,  thought  no  more  of 
his  promifes  to  the  Engliflu  He  proved  a  greater  ty¬ 
rant  than  his  father  }  and,  after  the  death  of  Lanfranc, 
who  had  been  his  preceptor,  and  kept  him  within  fome 
bounds,  he  gave  full  Scope  to  his  violent  and  rapacious 
difpofition.  Not  content  with  opprefiing  the  laity,  he 
invaded  the  privileges  of  the  church  j  which,  in  thofe 
days,  were  held  molt  facred.  He  Seized  the  tempora¬ 
lities  of  all  the  vacant  bilhoprics  and  abbeys,  and  open¬ 
ly  put  to  fale  thofe  fees  and  abbeys  which  he  thought 
proper  to  difpofe  of. 

Thefe  proceedings  occafioned  great  murmurs  among 
quen  oi  ^le  ecclefiaftics,  which  were  quickly  fpread  through  the 
Normandy,  nation,  but  the  terror  of  William’s  authority  prefer ved 
the  public  tranquillity.  In  1090,  the  king  thought 
himfelf  ferong  enough  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  which  at  that  time  was  in  the  greatefl  confufion 
through  the  indolent  and  negligent  adminifiration  of 
Robert.  Several  of  the  barons  had  revolted,  and  thefe 
revolts  were  encouraged  by  the  king  of  France.  Ro¬ 
bert  alfo  imagined  he  had  reafon  to  fear  the  intrigues 
of  his  other  brother  Henry,  whom  for  3 000  merks  he 
had  put  in  pofiefiion  of  Cottcntin ,  near  a  third  part  of 
the  duchy  of  Normandy.  He  therefore  threw  him  into 
prifon  \  but  finding  himfelf  threatened  with  an  invafion 
from  the  king  of  England,  he  gave  Henry  his  liberty, 
and  even  made  ufe  of  his  afiifiance  in  fupprefilng  the  in- 
furreClions  of  his  rebellious  fubje&s.  William,  how¬ 
ever,  was  no  Sooner  landed  in  Normandy,  than  the  nobi¬ 
lity  on  both  fides  interpcfed,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded.  In  this  treaty  Henry  finding  his  interefts 
entirely  negle&ed,  retired  to  St  Michael’s  Mount,  a 
Strong  fortrefs  on  the  coail  of  Normandy,  and  infefied 
the  neighbourhood  with  his  incurfions.  He  was  be- 
lieged  by  his  two  brothers,  and  obliged  to  capitulate  in 
a  fhort  time  ;  after  which,  being  deprived  of  all  his 
dominions,  he  wandered  about  for  fome  time  with  ve¬ 
ry  fqw  attendants,  and  often  in  great  poverty. 

The  peace  with  Robert  was  of  no  long  duration.  In 
the  interval  fome  hostilities  with  Scotland  Succeeded, 
and  thefe  terminated  in  the  death  of  Malcolm  king  of 
that  country  •  after  which  new  broils  enfued  with  Nor¬ 
mandy.  The  rapacious  temper  of  William  prompted  him 
to  encroach  upon  his  brother’s  territories,  and  the  fame 
rapacity  prompted  him  to  ufe  a  very  extraordinary  ex¬ 
pedient  in  order  to  accomplifh  his  defigns.  Having 
gone  over  to  Normandy  to  Support  his  partifans,  he  or¬ 
dered  an  army  of  20,000  men  to  be  railed  in  England, 
and  conduced  to  the  fea-coaft  as  if  they  were  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  embarked  :  but  when  they  came  there,  inftead 
of  embarking,  they  were  forced  to  pay  the  king  ten  Shil¬ 
lings  a  man  \  after  which  they  were  difmilfed  to  their 
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counties.  With  this  money  William  engaged  England, 
the  king  of  France  to  depart  from  the  proteClion  of 
Robert  *,  and  alfo  bribed  many  of  the  Norman  barons 
to  revolt.  He  was  called  from  Normandy,  however, 
by  an  irruption  of  the  Welffi  ;  and  having  repulfed 
them,  he  was  prevented  from  attempting  other  enter¬ 
prises  by  a  confpiracy  of  his  barons.  $$ 

In  1096,  however,  the  Super flition  of  Robert  put  Parch afes 
the  king  of  England  in  poffefiion  of  thofe  dominions  *he  duchy 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  conquer  by  force 
arms.  The  crufades  were  now  commenced,  and  Ro¬ 


bert  was  defirous  of  undertaking  an  expedition  into  the 
Holy  Land.  ^As  money  for  this  purpofe  was  wanting, 
he  mortgaged  his  dominions  to  his  brother  for  10,000 
merks.  The  king  raifed  the  money  by  violent  extor¬ 
tions  on  his  Subjects }  forcing  even  the  convents  to  melt 
their  plate,  in  order  to  furniSh  the  quota  demanded  of 
them.  He  was  then  put  in  pofiefiion  of  Normandy  and 
Maine  $  and  Robert  with  a  magnificent  train  fet  out  for 
the  Holy  Land. 

After  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  the  king  had  retained 
in  his  own  hands  the  revenues  of  Canterbury,  as  he  had 
done  thefe  of  many  other  bilhoprics  5  but  falling  into 
a  dangerous  illnefs,  he  was  Seized  with  remorfe  ;  and 
the  clergy  reprefented  to  him  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
eternal  perdition  if  he  did  not  make  atonement  for  thofe 
impieties  and  Sacrileges  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

He  therefore  inilantly  refolved  to  fupply  the  vacancy 
of  Canterbury  ;  he  fent  for  Anfelm,  a  Piedmontefe  by 
birth,  abbot  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  who  was  much  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  piety  and  devotion.  The  abbot  refufed 
the  dignity  with  great  eameftnefs  5  fell  on  his  knees, 
wept,  and  intreated  the  king  to  change  his  purpofe  $ 
and  when  he  found  him  obilinate  in  forcing  the  paflo- 
ral  flaff  upon  him,  he  kept  his  fill  fo  hard  clenched, 
thatqt  required  the  utmofl  violence  of  the  byflanders 
to  open  it,  and  force  him  to  receive  that  enfign  of  his 
Spiritual  dignity.  William  Soon  after  recovered  his  ^ 
health,  and  with  it  his  violence  and  rapacity.  As  he  Hi<  quarrel 
now  fpared  the  church  no  more  than  before,  a  quarrel  with  the 
with  Anfelm  foon  enfued  $  and  this  was  the  more  dan-P"mate* 
gerous  to  the  king,  on  account  of  the  great  character 
for  piety  W’hich  the  primate  had  acquired  by  his  zeal 
againfl  abufes  of  all  kinds,  particularly  thofe  of  drefs 
and  ornament. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  mode  wdiich  prevailed  not 
only  in  England,  but  throughout  Europe,  both  among 
men  and  women,  of  giving  an  enormous  length  to  their 
flioes,  drawing  the  toe  to  a  fharp  point,  and  affixing 
to  it  the  figure  of  a  bird’s  bill,  or  fome  fuch  ornament, 
wThich  was  turned  upwards,  and  winch  wTas  often  fuf- 
tained  by  gold  or  filver  chains  tied  to  the  knee.  The 
ecciefiafiics  took  exception  at  this  ornament,  winch 
they  faid  was  an  attempt  to  belie  the  Scripture,  wiiere 
it  is  affirmed,  that  no  man  can  add  a  cubit  to  his  fea¬ 
ture  ,  and  they  not  only  declaimed  againft  it  with  ve¬ 
hemence,  but  aflembled  fome  Synods,  in  wffiich  the  fa- 
ffiion  w^as  abfolutely  condemned.  Such,  however,  are 
the  contradictions  in  human  nature,  that  all  the  influ-  ' 

ence  of  the  clergy,  wrhich  at  that  time  was  Sufficient 
to  fend  vaft  multitudes  of  people  into  Afia  to  butcher 
one  another,  was  not  able  to  prevail  againfl  thofe  long- 
pointed  flioes.  The  faffiion,  contrary  to  what  hath 
happened  to  almoft  all  others,  maintained  its  ground 
for  feveral  centuries  j  and  even  Anfelm  found  his  en¬ 
deavours 
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England',  deavours  againft  it  ineffectual.  He  was  more  fuccefs- 
ffl  in  decrying  the  long  hair  and  curled  locks  then 
worn  by  the  courtiers.  He  refilled  the  allies  on  Aff- 
Wednefday  to  fuch  as  were  fo  accoutred  ;  and  his  au¬ 
thority  and  eloquence  had  fucli  influence,  th$t  the 
young  men  univerfally  abandoned  that  ornament,  and 
appeared  in  the  cropt  hair  recommended  to  them  by  the 
fermons  of  the  primate.  For  this  reformation  Anfelm 
is  highly  celebrated  by  his  hiflorian  Eadmer,  who  was 
alfo  his  companion  and  fecretary. 

When  William’s  profanenefs  returned  with  his  health, 
he  was  engaged  in  almoff  perpetual  contefls  with,  this 
*  See  Ar-  auftere  prelate  *.  Thefe  were  pretty  well  fettled, 
felm.  when  the  king,  who  had  undertaken  an  expedition  into 
Wales,  required  Anfelm  to  furnilh  him  with  a  certain 
number  of  foldiers.  The  primate  regarded  this  as  an  in* 
vafionof  the  rights  of  the- church  5  and  therefore,  though 
he  durli  not  refufe  compliance,  fent  the  men  fo  mile- 
rably  accoutred,  that  the  king  was  exceedingly  difplea- 
fed,  and  threatened  him  with  a  profecution.  Anfelm 
demanded  reftitution  of  all  his  revenues  which  the 
h’ng  had  feized,.  and  appealed,  to  the  pope.  The  quar- 
97  rel,  however,  ran  fo  high,  that  the  primate  found  it 
Who  leaves  dangerous  to  remain,  in  England'.  He  de fired  and  ob- 
domKinfi"  tainec^  t^le  king’s  permiffionto  retire  beyond  fea.  His 
temporalities  were  confifcated  immediately  on  his  de¬ 
parture  j  but  Pope  Urban  received  him  as  a  martyr  in 
the  caufe  of  refigion,  and  even  threatened  the  king 
with  fentence  of  excommunication.  William,  however, 
proceeded  in  his  projects  of  ambition  and  violence, 
without  regarding  the  threats  of  the  pope  ;  who  he 
knew  was  at  that  time  too  much  engaged  with  the  cru- 
fades  to  mind  any  other  bufinefs.  Though  his  ac- 
quifition  of  Maine  and  Normandy  had  brought  him  in¬ 
to  perpetual  contefts  with  the  haughty  and  turbulent 
barons  who  inhabited  thofe  countries,  and  raifed  end- 
lefs  tumults  and  infurreCtions  ;  yet  William  feemed  dill 
intent  on  extending  his  dominions  either  by  purchafe  or 
conqued.  William  earl  of  PoiCliers  and  duke  of  Gui- 
enne  had  refolved  upon  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  I*and ; 
and,  for  this  purpofe,  had  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a 
vad  multitude,  confiding,  according  to  fome  hidorians, 
of  60,000  horfe,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  foot. 
Like  Robert  of  Normandy,  he  offered  to  mortgage 
his  dominions  for  money  fufficient  to  conduCt  this  mul¬ 
titude  into  Afia.  The  king  accepted  his  offer  ;  and 
had  prepared  a  fleet  and  army  to  take  poffeffion  of 
thefe  dominions,  when  an  unfortunate  accident  put  an 
end  to  his  projects  and  his  life.  He  was  engaged  in 
hunting,  the  foie  amufement,  and  indeed  the  principal 
occupation,  of  princes  in  thofe  rude  times.  Walter 
Tyrrel,  a  French  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  fkilf 
^  in  archery^  attended  him  in  this  recreation,  of  which 
Death  of  the  new  fored  was  the  feene.  William  had  difmount- 
the  king,  ed  after  a  chace  ;  and  Tyrrel,  impatient  to  fhow  his 
dexterity,  let  fly  an  arrow  at  a  dag  which  fuddenly 
darted  before  him.  The  arrow  glanced  from  a  tree, 
and  druck  the  king  to  the  heart.  He  indantly  fell 
down  dead ;  and  Tyrrel,  terrified  at  the  accident, 
clapt  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  hadened  to  the  fea-fhore,  and 
embarked  for  France,  where  he  joined  the  crufade  that 
was  fetting  out  from  that  country.  This  happened  on 
the  2d  of  Auguft  1100,  after  the  king  had  reigned 
13  years,  and  lived  about  40.  His  body  was  foundrin 


the  woods  by  the  country -people,  and  buried  without  England  * 
ceremony  at  Winclie her. 

After  the  death  of  William,  the  crown  of  right  de¬ 
volved  to  Robert  his  elded  brother  ;  for  William  bad 
^no  legitimate-  children.  Eut  what  Robert  had  for¬ 
merly  led  by  his  indolence,  he  was  again  deprived  of 
by  his  abfence  at  the  holy  war.  Prince  Henry  was  in 
trie  fored  with  William  Rufus  at  the  time  the  latter  ^ 
was  killed.  He  no  fooner  heard  the  important  news,  Prince 
than  he  hurried  to  Wmchefier,  and  fecured  the  royal  u*~ 
treafure.  William  de  Ereteuil,  keeper  of  the  treafure,  Iur^he 
arrived  almod  the  fame  indant,  and  oppofed  his  pre- 
tendons;  telling  him,  that  the  treafure  belonged  to  his 
elder  brother,,  who  was  now  his  fovereign,  and  for  whom 
he  was  determined  to  keep  it.  Eut  Henry,  drawing 
his  fword,  threatened  him  with  indant  death  if  he  da¬ 
red  to  difobey  him  ;  and  others  of  the  late  king’s  re¬ 
tinue,  who  came  every  moment  to  Wincheder,  joining 
the  prince’s  party,  he  was  obliged  to  defid.  Henry 
lod  no  time  in  fully  accomplifhing  his  purpofe.  In  lefs 
t nan  three  days  he  got  himfelf  crowned  king  of  Eng¬ 
land  by  Maurice  bifhop  of  London.  Prefent  poffeffion 
fupplied  every  deficiency  of  title  ;  and  no  one  dared  to 
appear  in  defence  of  the  abfent  prince.  Xoo 

The  beginning  of  King  Henry’s  reign  promifed  to  His  charter 
be  favourable  to  the  Englifh  liberty  ;  owing  chiefly  to in  favour  o  f 
his  fear  of  his  brother.  To  conciliate  the  affections  of  P€0pfa«- 
his  fubjefb,  he  paffed  a  charter  calculated  to  remove 
many  of  the  grievous  oppreffons  which  had  been  com¬ 
plained  of  during  the  reigns  of  his  father  and  brother. 

He  promifed,  that  at  the  death  of  any  abbot  or  bi- 
diop,  he  never  would  feize  the  revenues  of  the  fee  or 
abbey  during  the  vacancy,  but  would  leave  the  whole 
to  be  reaped  by  the  fucceffor  ;  and  that  he  would  ne¬ 
ver  let  to  farm  any  eccledadical  benefice,  or  difpofe  of 
it  for  money.  To  the  laity  he  promifed,  that,  upon 
the  death  of  any  earl,  baron,  or  military  tenant,  his 
heir  fhould  be  admitted  to  the  poffeffion  of  his  effate, 
on  paying  a  juft  and  lawful  relief ;  without  being  ex- 
pofed  to  thofe  enormous  exaCtions  which  had  been  for¬ 
merly  required.  He  remitted  the  wardihip  of  mi¬ 
nors  ;  and  allowed  guardians  to  be  appointed,  who 
fhould;  be  anfwerable  for  the  trull.  He  promifed  not 
to  difpofe  of  any  Heirefs  in  marriage  but  by  advice  of 
all  the  barons ;  and  if  any  baron  intended  to  give  his- 
daughter,  fifter,  niece,  or  kinfwoman  in  marriage,  it 
fhould  only  be  neceffary  for  him  to  confult  the  king, 
who  promifed  to  take  no  money  for  his  confent,  nor 
ever  to  refufe  permiffon,  unlefs  the  perfon  to  whom  it 
was  propofed  to  marry  her  fhould  happen  to  be  his 
enemy.  He  granted  his  barons  and  military  tenants 
the  power  of  bequeathing  by  will  their  money  or  per- 
fonal  effates and  if  they  negleCted  to  make  a  will, 
he  promifed  that  their  heirs  fhould  fucceed  to  them. 

He  renounced  the  right  of  impofing  moneyage,  and 
of  levying  taxes  at  pleafure,  on  the  farms  which  the 
barons  kept  in  their  own  hands.  He  made  fome  ge¬ 
neral  profeffions  of  moderating  fines  he  offered  a  par¬ 
don  for  all  offences  ;  and  remitted  all-  debts  due  to  the* 
crown.  He  alfo  required,  that  the  vaffals  of  the  ba¬ 
rons  fhould  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  which  he  granted, 
to  hE  own  barons  ;  and  he  promifed  a  general  con¬ 
firmation  and  obfervance  of  the  laws  of  King  Edward  *  See  FecJal 
Fo  give  greater  authenticity  to  thefe  conceffions,  aSyftem* 
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charter  was  lodged  in  fome  abbey  of  each  twelvemonth  in  I  aly,  where  he  married  Sibylla  daugh-  £npjaft<f. 
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with  the 
primate. 
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^  '  county. 

King  Henry,  farther  to  inereafe  his  popularity,  de¬ 
graded  and  committed  to  prifon  Ralph  b  lam’bard  bi- 
fhop  of  Durham,  who  had  been  the  chief  inllruirient 
of  oppreilion  under  his  brother.  He  fent  for  Anfelm 
who  was  then  at  Lyons,  inviting  him  to  return  and 
take  poffeffion  of  his  dignities.  Anfelm  returned  3  but 
when  Henry  propofed  to  him  to  do  the  fame  homage 
to  him  which  he  had  done  to  his  brother,  the  king  met 
with  an  abfolute  refufal.  During  his  exile,  Anfelm 
had  aflifted  at  the  council  of  Bari  3  where*  befides  fix^ 
ing  the  controverfy  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches  concerning  the  proceflion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
the  right  of  election  to  church-preferments  was  decla¬ 
red  to  belong  to  the  clergy  alone,  and  fpintual  cen- 
fures  were  denounced  againil  all  ecclefiaftics  who  did 
homage  to  laymen  for  their  fees  and  benefices,  and  on 
}  See  Feo-  all  laymen  who  exa£ted  it.  The  rite  of  homage  f  by 
dal  'Tenure,  the  feudal  cuftoms  was,  that  the  vaffal  fhould  throw 
himfelf  on  his  knees,  put  his  joined  hands  between 
thofe  of  his  fuperior,  and  fhould  in  that  pofture  fwear 
fealty  to  him.  But  the  council  declared  it  execrable, 
that  pure  hands,  which  could  create  God,  and  offer 
him  up  for  the  falvation  of  mankind,  fhould  be  put,  af¬ 
ter  this  humiliating  manner,  between  profane  hands, 
Which,  befides  being  inured  to  rapine  and  bloodfhed, 
were  employed  day  and  night  in  impure  purpofes  and 
obfeene  contacts.  To  this  deef-ee  therefore  Anfelm 
appealed  3  and  declared,  that  fo  far  from  doing  ho¬ 
mage  for  his  fpiritual  dignity,  he  would  not  even  com¬ 
municate  with  any  ecciefiaffic  who  paid  that  fubmif- 
fion,  or  who  accepted  of  inveftitures  from  laymen.  Hen¬ 
ry  durft  not  infill  3  and  therefore  defired  that  the  com 
troverfy  might  be  fufpended,  and  that  meffengers 
might  be  fent  to  Rome  to  accommodate  matters  with 
the  Pope,  and  to  obtain  his  confirmation  of  the  laws 
and  cuftoms  of  England* 

Henry  now  took  another  ftep  which  feemed  capable 
©f  confirming  his  claims  to  the  crown  without  any  dam 
ger  of  a  rival.  The  Englifh  remembered  with  regret 
their  Saxon  monarchs,  when  they  compared  the  liber¬ 
ty  they  enjoyed  under  them  with  the  tyranny  of  the 
Normans.  Some  defeendants  of  that  favourite  line 
ftill  remained  3  and  among  the  reft,  Matilda,  the  niece 
of  Edgar  Atheling.  Upon  her  the  king  fixed  his  eyes 
as  a  proper  confort,  by  whofe  means  the  breach  be¬ 
tween  the  'Saxons  and  Normans  might  be  cemented; 
A  difficulty,  however,  occurred,  becaufe  fhe  had  been 
•  educated  in  a  nunnery.  The  affair  was  examined  by 
Anfelm  in  a  council  of  prelates  and  nobles  fummoned 
at  Lambeth.  Matilda  there  proved,  that  fhe  had  put 
on  the  veil,  not  with  a  defign  of  entering  into  a  reli¬ 
gious  life,  but  merely  in  imitation  of  a  cuftom  familiar 
co  the  Englifh  ladies,  who  prote^ed  their  chaftity  from 
the  brutal  violence  of  the  Normans  by  taking  fhelter 
under  that  habit,  which  amid  the  horrid  licentioufnefs 
of  the  times  wTas  yet  generally  revered.  The  council, 
He  marries  fenfible  that  even  a  princefs  had  othervrife  no  fecurity 
'Matilda.  for  her  honour,  admitted  this  reafon  as  valid.  They 
pronounced  that  Matilda  was  ftill  free  to  marry  *,  and 
her  nuptials  with  Henry  were  celebrated  by  Anfelm 
with  great  folemnity  and  pemp. 

While  Henry  was  thus  rendering  himfelf  popular  at 
jjyome,  his  brother  Robert,  who  had  loitered  away  a 
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ter  of  the  count  of  Converfana,  arrived  in  England,  in 
11 01,  in  order  to  put  in  his  late  and  ineffectual  claim  Cro^of 
to  the  crown*  His  fame,  however,  on  account  of  the  EnoUt,d 
exploits  he  had  performed  in  Paleftine,  was  fo  great,  claimed  by 
that  even  yet  he  was  joined  by  many  noblemen  of  the  Robert* 
fir  ft  rank,  and  the  whole  nation  feemed  prepoffefled  in 
his  favour*  But  Henry,  having  paid  his  court  to  An¬ 
felm,  by  his  means  retained  the  army  in  his  interells, 
and  marched  with  them  to  Portfmouth,  where  Robert 
had  landed  his  forces  a  few  days  before*  The  armies 
lay  for  fome  time  in  fight  of  each  other  3  when  an  ac¬ 
commodation  was  effefled  through  the  mediation  of 
Anfelm  and  other  great  men.  By  this  treaty  it  wa& 
agreed,  that  F^obert  fhould  refign  his  pretenfions  to 
England,  and  receive  in  lieu  of  them  an  annual  pen- 
fion  of  3000  marks  3  that  if  either  of  the  princes  died 
without  iffue,  the  other  fhould  fucceed  to  his  domi¬ 
nions  3  that  the  adherents  of  each  fhould  be  pardoned, 
and  reftored  to  all  their  poffeffions  either  in  Normandy 
or  England  3  and  that  neither  Robert  nor  Henry 
fhould  thenceforth  encourage,  receive,  or  protect  the 
enemies  of  each  other. 

The  two  princes  feparated  wfith  mutual  marks  of 
friendihip  5  but  next  year,  Henry,  under  various  pre¬ 
tences,  confifcated  the  eftates  of  almoft  all  the  noble¬ 
men  who  had  favoured  his  brother’s  pretenfions.  Ro¬ 
bert,  enraged  at  the  fate  of  his  friends,  ventured  to 
come  to  England  in  order  to  remonftrate  with  his 
brother  in  perfon*  But  he  met  with  fuch  a  bad  re¬ 
ception,  that,  apprehending  his  liberty  to  be  irt  dan¬ 
ger,  he  was  glad  to  make  his  efcape  by  refigning  his 
penfion*  104 

This  infringement  of  the  treaty  was  followed  theNoimandy 
enfuing  year  by  an  invafion  of  Normandy,  at  the  defire  ^ 

of  Robert’s  own  fubjedls,  whom  he  vras  totally  inca-  enry* 
pable  of  governing  *.  The  event  of  this  war  was  the*Se  Ntr-* 
defeat  and  captivity  of  Robert,  who  was  henceforth  mandy. 
deprived  not  only  of  all  his  dominions,  but  of  his  per- 
fonal  liberty*  He  lived  28  years  a  prifoner,  and  died 
in  the  caftle  of  Cardiff  in  Glamorganfhire.  It  is  evert 
faid  by  fome,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  fight  by  a 
red-hot  copper  bafon  applied  to  his  eyes,  and  that  King 
Henry  appeafed  his  confcience  by  founding  the  mona- 
ftery  of  Reading* 

The  conqueft  of  Normandy  was  completed  in  11063' 
and  next  year  the  controverfy  between  the  king  and  pri¬ 
mate,  concerning  the  inveftitures  of  clergymen  and 
their  doing  homage  to  princes,  was  refumed.  The  king 
wyas  very  fenfible  that  it  was  not  his  intereft  to  quarrel 
-with  fuch  a  powerful  body  as  the  clergy  were  at  that 
time  3  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  fully  underftood  the 
neceffity  of  guarding  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown 
from  their  encroachments.  While,  therefore,  he  avoid-  Qua  r‘eis 
ed  an  open  rupture  with  Anfelm,  he  obftinately  refu-vwth  tne 
fed  to  give  up  the  privileges  which  had  been  enjoyed  Primate* 
by  his  predeceflors.  On  the  firft  arrival  of  Anfelm, 
the  king  had  avoided  the  difpute  in  the  manner  already 
mentioned.  A  meflenger  was  difpatched  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  compromife  matters  with  the  pope.  The  mef- 
fenger  returned  with  an  abfolute  refufal  of  the  king’s 
demands.  One  of  the  reafons  given  by  the  pope  on 
this  oceafion  was  exprefied  in  the  following  words  : 

“  It  is  monftrous  that  a  fon  fhould  pretend  to  beget 
his  father,  or  a  man  to  create  his  God  :  priefts  are 

called 
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t  ^g*an<h  ^  called  gods  in  fcripture,  as  being  the  vicars  o£  God  : 
v  and  will  you,  by  your  abominable  pretenfions  to  grant 
them  their  inveftiture,  alTume  the  right  of  creating 
them?”  Henry  was  not  yet  convinced  ;  but  as  he  was 
determined  to  avoid,  or  at  leaf!  to  delay,  the  coming 
to  any  dangerous  extremity  with  the  church,  he  per- 
fuaded  Anfelm,  that  by  farther  negotiation  he  fhould 
be  able  to  compound  matters  with  the  pope.  Mef- 
fengers  were  therefore  difpatched  to  Rome  a  fecond 
time  from  the  king ;  and  alfo  from  Anfelm,  who  want¬ 
ed  to  be  fully  allured  of  the  pope’s  intentions.  They 
returned  with  letters  wrote  in  the  moll  arrogant  and 
pofitive  manner,  both  to  the  king  and  primate.  The 
king  fuppreffed  the  letter  fent  to  himfelf  5  and  perfua- 
ded  the  three  bifhops,  by  whom  it  was  fent,  to  alfert, 
upon  their  epifcopal  faith,  that  the  pope  had  affured 
them  of  his  private  good  intentions  towards  King 
Henry,  and  of  his  refolution  not  to  refent  any  future 
exertion  of  his  prerogative  in  granting  inveltitures  ; 
though  he  himfelf  fcrupled  to  give  this  affurance  under 
his  hand,  left  other  princes  lhould  copy  the  example 
and  alTume  a  like  privilege.  Anfelm’s  two  meffen- 
gers,  who  were  monks,  affirmed  that  it  was  impoffible 
this  ftory  could  have  any  foundation  $  but  their  word 
was  not  deemed  equivalent  to  that  of  three  bifhops  ; 
and  the  king,  as  if  he  had  finally  gained  his  caufe,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fill  the  fees  of  Hereford  and  Salifbury,  and 
to  inveft  the  new  bifhops  in  the  ufual  manner.  Anfelm, 
however,  gave  no  credit  to  the  affertions  of  the  king’s 
meffengers  j  and  therefore  refufed  not  only  to  confe¬ 
derate  them,  but  even  to  communicate  with  them ;  and 
the  bifhops  themfelves,  finding  they  were  become  uni- 
verfally  odious,  returned  the  enfigns  of  their  fpiritual 
dignity. 

The  quarrel  continued  between  the  king  and  pri¬ 
mate,  till  the  latter,  fenfible  of  his  dangerous  fituation, 
defired  leave  to  make  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
lay  the  cafe  before  the  pope.  This  permiffion  was 
eafily  obtained ;  but  no  fooner  was  the  primate  gone, 
than  Henry  confifcated  all  his  revenues,  and  fent  ano¬ 
ther  meffenger  to  negociate  with  the  pope.  The  new 
meffenger  told  his  holinefs,  that  his  mafter  would  foon¬ 
er  part  with  his  crown  than  the  right  of  granting  in¬ 
veftitures.  44  And  I  (replied  the  pope)  would  ra¬ 
ther  lofe  my  head  than  allow  him  to  retain  it.”  This 
quarrel  now  became  very  dangerous  to  the  king  ;  as  he 
was  threatened  by  the  pope  with  excommunication, 
which  would  have  been  attended  with  terrible  confe¬ 
rences.  At  laft,  however,  a  compromife  was  made 
in  the  following  manner.  Before  bifhops  took  poffef- 
fion  df  their  dignities,  they  had  formerly  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  pafs  through  two  ceremonials  :  They  recei¬ 
ved,  from  the  hands  of  the  fovereign,  a  ring  and  cro¬ 
fter  as  the  fymbols  of  their  office,  and  this  was  called 
their  inveJHture:  they  alfo  made  thofe  fubmiflions  to 
the  prince,  which  were  required  of  the  vaffals  by  the 
rites  of  the  feudal  law,  and  which  received  the  name 
of  homage .  .  The  pope,  therefore,  was  for  the  prefent 
contented  with  Henry’s  refigning  his  right  of  granting 
inveftitures,  by  which  the  fpiritual  dignity  was  fiippo- 
fed  to  be  conferred  5  and  he  allowed  the  bifhops  to  do 
homage  for  their  temporal  properties  and  privileges. 
After  this,  the  pope  allowed  Anfelm  to  communicate 
with  the  prelates  who  had  already  received  inveftitures 
from  the  crown ;  and  he  only  required  of  them  fome 
Vx>l.  VIII,  Part  I. 
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fubmiflions  for  their  paft  condudl.  He  alfo  granted  to  England 

Anfelm  a  plenary  power  of  remedying  every  diforder,  ' - - - 

which  he  faid  might  arife  from  the  barbaroufnefs  of 
the  country.  About  the  fame  time  the  marriage  of 
priefts  was  prohibited  5  and  even  laymen  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  ^  to  marry  within  the  feventh  degree  of  affinity. 

By.  this  contrivance  the  pope  augmented  the  profits 
which  he  reaped  from  granting  difpenfations,  and  like- 
wife  thofe  from  divorces.  For  as  the  art  of  writing 
wras  then  rare,  and  parifh-regifters  were  not  regularly 
kept,  it  was  not  eafy  to  afeertain  the  degrees  of  affi¬ 
nity  even  among  people  of  rank  5  and  any  man  who 
had  money  to  pay  for  it,  might  obtain  a  divorce, 
on  pretence  that  his  wife  was  more  nearly  related  to 
him  than  was  permitted  by  the  canons.  A  decree 
was  alfo  publi flied,  prohibiting  the  clergy  to  wear  long 
hair  5. and  the  king,  though  he  would  not  refign  his  pre¬ 
rogatives  to  the  church,  very  willingly  cut  his  hair  ia^ 
the  form  which  was  required  of  him,  obliging  all  the 
courtiers  at  the  fame  time  to  follow  his  example. 

From  the  time  of  this  compromife,  which  happened 
in  1107,  t0  the  year  1120,  nothing  remarkable  hap¬ 
pened  except  fome  flight  commotions  in  Normandy : 
but  this  year,  Prince  William,  the  king’s  only  fon, 
was  unfortunately  drowned  off  the  coaft  of  Normandy  5  Prj 
and  Henry  was  fo  much  affeded,  that  he  is  faid  never  William 
afterwards  to  have  fmiled  or  recovered  his  wonted  drowned, 
cheerfulnefs.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  death  of  this  prince  was  not  an  advantage  to  the 
Britifli  nation,  fince  he  was  often  heard  to  exprefs 
the  utmoft  hatred  to  the  natives*,  infomuch  that  he  had 
threatened,  that  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  he 
would  make  them  draw  the  plough,  and  would  ’turn 
them  into  beafts  of  burden.  Thele  prepoffeffions  he 
inherited  from  his  father ;  who,  though  he  was  wont, 
when  it  might  ferve  his  purpofes,  to  value  himfelf  on 
his  birth  as  a  native  of  England,  fhowed,  in  the  courfe 
of  his  government,  an  extreme  prejudice  againft  that 
people.  .  All.  hopes  of  preferment  to  ecclefiaftical  as 
well  as  civil  dignities  were  denied  to  the  Englifti  during 
this  whole  reign  •,  and  any  foreigner,  however  igno- 
rant  or  worthlefs,  was  fure  to  have  the  preference  in 
every  competition.  The  charter  fonnerly  mentioned, 
which  the  king  granted  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
was  no  more  thought  of*,  and  the  whole  fell  fo  much 
into  negleft  and  oblivion,  that  in  the  following  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  barons,  who  had  heard  an  obfeure  tra¬ 
dition  of  it,  defired  to  make  it  the  model  of  the  great 
charter  which  they  exa&ed  from  King  John,  they  could 
only  find  one  copy  of  it  in  the  whole  kingdom  3  while 
the  grievances,,  propofed  to  be  redreffed  by  it,  conti¬ 
nued  ftill  in  their  full  extent. 

As  Henry  had  now  no  legitimate  children  except 
Matilda,  whom  in  mo  he  had  betrothed,  though 
only  eight  years  of  age,  to  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
he  was  induced  to  marry  a  fecond  time  in  hopes  of  ha¬ 
ving.  fons.  He  made  his  addreffes  accordingly  to  A- 
delais  the  daughter  of  Godfrey  duke  of  Lovaine,  and 
niece  to  Pope  Calixtus  *,  a  young  princefs  of  an  ami¬ 
able  perfon.  But  Adelais  brought  him  no  children  : 
and  in  1135,  the  king  died  in  Normandy,  from  eating  x>eatli^0f 
too  plentifully  of  lampreys  )  having  lived  67  years,  and  King  Hen*' 
reigned  35.  .  .  N  ry.  * 

By  the  mil  of  King  Henry,  his  daughter  Matilda 
became  heirefs  of  all  his  dominions.  She  had  been 
K  married., 
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married,  after  her  firlt  hufband’s  death,  to  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet,  eldeft  fon  of  the  count  of  Anjou,  by  whom 
file  had  a  fon  named  Henry  ;  but  as  Geoffrey  had  gi¬ 
ven  umbrage  to  the  king  of  England  in  feveral  inllan- 
ces,  no  notice  was  taken  of  him  in  the  will,  ihe  no¬ 
bility  had  already  fworn  fealty  to  her  ;  and  the  fore- 
mod  to  fhow  this  mark  of  fubmidion  to  the  king’s  will 
had  been  Stephen,  fon  of  the  count  of  Blois  (who  had 
married  Adela  the  daughter  of  William  the  Conque¬ 
ror) .  He  had  been  married  to  Matilda,  daughter  and 
heirefs  of  Eudace  count  of  Boulogne  ;  who  brought 
him,  befides  that  feudal  fovercignty  of  France,  a  vad  pro¬ 
perty  in  England,  which  in  the  didribution  of  lands 
had  been  conferred  by  the  Conqueror  on  the  family  of 
Boulogne.  By  this  marriage  Stephen  acquired  a  new 
connection  with  the  royal  family  of  England  :  for  Ma¬ 
ry,  his  wife’s  mother,  was  fider  to  David  the  prefent 
king  of  Scotland,  and  to  Matilda  the  fird  wife  of  Henry 
and  mother  of  the  emprefs.  The  king  alfo,  imagining 
that  by  the  aggrandizement  of  Stephen  he  ftrengthen- 
ed  the  intered  of  his  own  family,  had  enriched  him  with 
many  polfefhons ;  but  indead  of  this,  it  appeared  by 
the  event  that  he  had  only  put  it  more  and  more  in 
his  power  to  ufurp  the  throne. 

No  jooner  was  Henry  dead,  than  Stephen  hadened 
from  Normandy  into  England.  The  citizens  of  Do¬ 
ver  and  Canterbury,  apprifed  of  his  purpofe,  fnut  their 
gates  againd  him  ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  London, 
feme  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  indigated  by  his  e- 
miflaries,  immediately  proclaimed  him  king,  ihe 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury  refufed  to  give  him  the  royal 
un61ion  ;  but  this  difficulty  wTas  got  over  by  Stephen’s 
brother,  the  bifhop  of  Wincheder.  Hugh  Bigod,  dew¬ 
ard  of  the  houfehold,  made  oath  before  the  primate, 
that  the  late  king,  on  his  death-bed,  had  difeovered  a 
diffatisfa&ion  wTith  his  daughter  Matilda,  and  had  ex- 
preffed  his  intention  of  leaving  the  count  of  Boulogne 
heir  to  all  his  dominions;  and  the  bifhop  either  belie¬ 
ving,  or  pretending  to  believe,  this  tedimony,  gave 
Stephen  the  royal  unCtion.  Very  few  of  the  nobility 
attended  his  coronation  ;  but  none  oppofed  his  ufurpa- 
tion,  however  unjud  or  flagrant. 

Stephen,  in  order  to  edabliih  himfelf  on  the  throne 
as  firmly  as  poffible,  paffed  a  charter,  in  which  he 
made  liberal  promifes  to  all  ranks  of  men.  To  the 
clergy  he  promifed,  that  he  would  fpeedily  fill  all  the 
vacant  benefices,  and  never  would  levy  any  of  the  rents 
during  the  vacancy.  To  the  nobility  he  gave  liberty 
to  hunt  in  their  own  foreds ;  and  to  the  people  he  pro¬ 
mifed  to  remit  the  tax  of  danegelt,  and  to  redore  the 
law’s  of  Edward  the  Confeffor.  He  feized  the  king’s 
treafure  at  Wincheder,  amounting  to  ioo,oool.  ;  with 
part  of  which  money  he  hired  mercenary  foldiers 
from  the  continent ;  and  wTith  another  part  procured  a 
bull  from  the  pope,  confirming  his  title  to  the  Englilh 
throne. 

Matilda,  in  the  mean  time,  endeavoured  to  recover 
her  juft  rights,  of  which  Stephen  had  deprived  her ;  but 
for  fome  time  die  met  with  no  fuccefs  cither  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  Normandy.  Her  hufband  Geoffrey  himfelf  was 
obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Stephen,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  king’s  paying  him  during  that  time  an  an¬ 
nual  penficn  of  5000I. 

Robert  earl  of  Glouceder  was  the  fird  who  (hock  the 
power  of  Stephen.  He  was  natural  fon  to  the  late 


king ;  a  man  of  great  honour  and  ability, (and  was  very  Eng’aad. 
much  attached  to  the  interefts  of  Matilda.  When 
Stephen  ufurped  the  throne,  he  offered  to  do  him  ho¬ 
mage,  and  take  the  oath  of  fealty  ;  but  with  an  ex- 
prels  condition,  that  the  king  ffiould  maintain  all  his 
ftipulations,  and  never  invade  any  of  Robert’s  rights 
cr  dignities.  With  this  condition  Stephen  was  obliged 
to  comply,  on  account  of  the  great  pow’er  of  that 
nobleman,  though  he  knew  that  it  was  meant  only  to 
afford  him  a  favourable  opportunity  of  revolting  when 
occafion  ferved.  The  clergy  imitated  Robert’s  ex¬ 
ample  ;  and  annexed  to  their  oath  of  allegiance  the 
following  condition,  namely  ;  that  they  were  only 
bound  as  long  as  the  king  defended  the  ecclefiaftical 
liberties,  and  fupported  the  difeipline  of  the  church.  lop 
The  barons,  in  return  for  their  fubmiffion,  exacted  ^djafted^ 
terms  of  ftill  more  pernicious  tendency.  Many  of  them  c 

required  to  have  the  right  of  fortifying  their  caftles, 
and  putting  themfelves  in  a  pofture  of  defence ;  and 
with  this  exorbitant  demand  the  king  was  forced  to 
comply.  All  England  wTas  immediately  filled  with 
thefe  fortreffes  ;  which  the  noblemen  garrifoned  either 
wfith  their  valla  Is,  or  with  licentious  foldiers,  who 
flocked  to  them  from  all  quarters.  The  whole  king¬ 
dom  now  became  a  feene  of  lapine  and  devaftation. 

Wars  w^ere  carried  on  by  the  nobles  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  ;  the  barons  even  affumed  the  right  of  coining  mo¬ 
ney,  and  of  exercifing,  without  appeal,  every  adt  of 
jurifdittion  ;  and  the  inferior  gentry,  as  well .  as  the 
people,  finding  no  defence  from  the  law’s,  during  this 
total  diffolution  of  fovereign  authority,  wrere  obliged,  . 
for  their  immediate  fafety,  to  pay  court  to  fome  neigh¬ 
bouring  chieftain,  and  to  purchafe  his  protection,  both 
by  fubmitting  to  his  exa&ions,  and  by  affifting  him  in 
his  rapine  upon  others. 

In  1137,  the  earl  of  Glouceder  having  projected  an 
infurreClion,  retired  beyond  fea,  fent  the  king  a  de¬ 
fiance,  and  folemnly  renounced  his  allegiance.  The  next 
year  David  king  of  Scotland  appeared  with  an  army 
in  defence  of  his  niece’s  title;  and  penetrating  into 
Yorkfhire,  committed  the  greateft  devaftation s.  He 
wTas  defeated,  however,  with  great  (laughter,  at  North¬ 
allerton,  by  fome  of  the  northern  barons,  who  had  rai- 
fed  a  powerful  army  ;  and  this  fuccefs  fo  much  over¬ 
awed  the  malecontents  in  England,  that  Stephen’s 
powrer  might  have  received  fome  liability,  had  he  not 
unfortunately  engaged  himfelf  in  a  conteft  with  the 
clergy.  He  had  already  feen  the  mifehief  arifing  from 
the  liberty  he  had  granted  of  fortifying  fo  many 
caftles  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  there¬ 
fore  determined  to  abridge  this  liberty  as  much  as  poi- 
fible  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  he  began  with  the  caillcs 
ereCted  by  the  clergy,  who  feemed  to  have  lefs  right 
to  thefe  military  fecurities  than  the  barons.  Taking 
advantage  therefore  of  a  fray  which  had  arifen  at  court 
between  the  retinue  of  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury  and  the 
earl  of  Britanny,  he  feized  the  bifhops  both  of  Salil- 
bury  and  Lincoln,  threw’  them  into  prifon,  and  obli¬ 
ged  them  to  deliver  up  the  chftles  which  they  had  late¬ 
ly  ereCled.  This  produced  fuch  a  violent  commotion, 
that  the  opportunity  feemed  favourable  to  the  preten-  TJQ 
lions  of  Matilda.  On  the  2  2d  of  September  1 139,  Ihe  Matilda 
landed  in  England  with  Robert  earl  of  Gloucefter,  at-  lands  m 
tended  only  by  140  knights;  but  her  partizans  daily  England, 
increafed,  and  Ihe  was  foon  in  a  condition  to  face 
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England.  Stephen  with  equal  forces  in  the  field.  Numberlefs  en-  by 
counters  happened,  the  detail  of  which  could  afford 
very  little  entertainment  to  the  reader.  War  was 
fpread  through  every  quarter ;  and  the  turbulent  ba¬ 
rons  having,  in  a  great  meafure,  fhaken  off  all  reflraint 
of  government,  and  now  obtained  the  fan&ion  of 
fighting  in  the  caufe  of  their  country,  redoubled  their 
oppreftions,  tyrannies,  and  devaftations.  The  caftles 
of  the  nobility  became  receptacles  of  licenfed  robbers  ; 
who,  f allying  forth  day  and  night,  fpoiled  the  open 
country,  plundered  the  -villages,  and  even  cities.  They 
tortured  the  captives  to  make  them  reveal  their  trea- 
fures,  fold  their  perfons  to  flavery  ;  and  fet  fire  to  the 
houfes,  after  they  had  pillaged  them  of  every  thing 
valuable.  In  confequence  of  this  deftru&ion,  the  land 
was  left  untilled  *,  the  inftruments  of  hufbandry  were 
abandoned  j  and  a  grievous  famine  reduced  the  nation 
to  the  moft  deplorable  ftate  that  can  be  imagined. 

•  After  a  multitude  of  indecifive  confli&s,  a  battle 
enfued  which  feemed  likely  to  enfure  the  public  peace 
for  fome  time.  Stephen  had  marched  his  forces  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  city  of  Lincoln  ;  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  led  a 
body  of  troops  to  aflift  thofe  of  Matilda’s  party,  who 
were  befieging  that  place.  The  two  armies  engaged 
on  the  2d  of  February  within  fight  of  the  city,  and  a 
defperate  battle  enfued.  At  laft  Stephen’s  army  was 
defeated.  He  himfelf  was  for  fome  time  left  without 
attendants  }  and  fought  on  foot  in  the  midft  of  his 
enemies,  aflaulted  by  multitudes,  and  refilling  all  their 
efforts  with  aftonifhing  intrepidity.  Being  hemmed  in 
on  every  fide,  he  forced  a  way  for  fome  time  with  his 
battle-axe  5  but  that  breaking,  he  drew  his  fword,  and 
with  it  furiouily  afiailed  his  antagonifts  for  fome  time 
longer.  But  at  length  the  fword  alfo  flying  in  pieces, 
he  was  obliged  to  furrender  himfelf  a  prifoner.  He  was 
condu&ed  to  Gloucefter  ;  and  though  at  firft  treated 
with  refpeft,  he  was  in  a  Ihort  time,  upon  fome  fufpi- 
cions,  thrown  into  irons. 

About  a  month  after,  Matilda  was  crowned  at  Win- 
chefier  with  great  folemnity  5  but  foon  ftiowed  herfelf 
totally  incapable  of  governing  fuch  a  turbulent  nation. 

She  determined  to  reprefs  the  power  of  the  nobles,  who 
had  now  left  only  the  lhadow  of  authority  to  their  fo- 
vereign.  But  being  deftitute  of  policy  or  prudence  fuffi- 
cient  to  accomplifh  fo  difficult  an  undertaking,  a  con- 
fpiracy  was  foon  formed  againft  her,  and  the  bilhop  of 
Winch efter  detached  a  party  of  his  friends  and  vafials  to 
block  up  the  city  of  London  where  the  queen  relided. 

At  the  fame  time  meafures  were  taken  to  inftigate  the 
Londoners  to  a  revolt,  and  to  fehte  the  queen’s  per- 
fon.  Matilda,  having  timely  notice  of  this  confpi- 
racy,  fled  to  Wincheller.  Here  Ihe  was  foon  after 
befieged  by  the  biftiop  :  but  the  town  being  diftrefs- 
.ed  by  famine,  Ihe  with  difficulty  made  her  efcape  5 
while  her  brother  the  earl  of  Gloucefter,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  follow,  was  taken  prifoner,  and  exchanged  for 
Stephen. 

Matilda  was  now  obliged  to  take  ftielter  in  Oxford, 
while  Stephen  reafcended  the  throne.  The  civil  war 
broke  out  vvith  redoubled  fury.  Many  battles  were 
fought,  and  both  parties  were  involved  in  many  di- 
Arches.  Matilda  efcaped  from  Oxford  at  a  time  when 
the  fields  were  covered  with  fnow,  by  being  drefied  all 
in  white,  with  four  knights  her  attendants  drefied  in 
the  fame  colour.  Another  time  Stephen  was  furprifed 
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.  the  earl  of  Gloucefter  at  Wilton,  and  made  "his 
efcape  with  the  utmoft  difficulty.  At  laft  Matilda  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom  5  and  the  death  of  the  earl 
of  Gloucefter  foon  after  feemed  to  give  a  fatal  blow  to 
her  interefts.  In  1153,  however,  Prince  Henry,  Ma¬ 
tilda’s  fon  by.  her  lecond  huiband  Geoffrey,  came 
over  to  England,  in  order  once  more  to  diipute  Ste¬ 
phen’s  pretenfions  to  the  crown.  After  fome  fuccefs 
on  his  firft  landing,  he  was  oppofed  by  Stephen  with 
a  powerful  army,  and  matters  feemed  likely  to  come 
to  the  decifion  of  a  general  engagement.  But  while 
the  two  armies  continued  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
each  other,  a  treaty  was  fet  on  foot  by  the  interpofition 
of  William  earl  of  Arundel,  for  terminating  the  difpute 
m  an  amicable  manner.  The  death  of  Euftace,  Ste¬ 
phen’s  fon,  whom  he  had  defigned  for  the  throne,  which 
happened  during  the  courfe  of  the  treaty,  facilitated 
its  conclufion.  It  was  agreed,  that  Stephen  ftiould 
reign  during  his  life,  and  that  juftice  fliould  be  admi- 
niftered  in  his  name  ;  that  Henry,  on  Stephen’s  death, 
lhould  fucceed  to  the  kingdom  3  and  that  William, 
Stephen’s  fon,  ftiould  inherit  Boulogne  and  his  pa¬ 
trimonial  eftate.  This  treaty  filled  all  Europe  with 
joy  5  and  after  the  barons  had  fworn  to  it,  Henry  left 
England,  and  Stephen  returned  to  the  peaceable  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  throne.  His  reign,  however,  was  but 
of  ftiort  continuance  ;  his  death  happening"  on  the  25th  I 
of  O&ober  1154. 

Henry  was  on  the  continent  befieging  a  caftle  of  one 
of  the  mutinous  barons,  when  news  was  brought  him 
of  Stephen’s  death.  But,  as  he  was  fenfible  of  the 
goodnefs  of  his  title,  he  did  not  abandon  his  enterprife 
till  the  place  was  reduced.  He  then  fet  Out  011  his 
journey,  and  was  received  in  England  vvith  the  utmoft  t75 
joy.  The  firft  a£ls  of  his  reign  feemed  to  promife  a  Henry  II. 
happy  and  profperous  adminiftration.  He  inftantly 
difmified  the  mercenary  foldiers  who  had  committed 
the  greateft  diforders  throughout  the  nation.  He  or¬ 
dered  all  the  caftles  which  had  been  eredled  fince  the 
death  of  Henry  I.  to  be  demoliftied,  except  a  few 
which  he  retained  in  his  own  hands  for  the  prote&ion 
of  the  kingdom.  The  adulterated  coin  which  had  been 
ftruck  during  the  reign  of  Stephen  was  cried  down, 
and  new  money  ftruck  of  the  right  value  and  ftandard. 

He  refumed  many  of  thofe  benefa&ions  which  had 
been  made  to  churches  and  monafteries  in  the  for- 
reigns.  He  gave  charters  to  feveral  towns, 
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by  which  _  the  citizens  claimed  their  freedom  and 
privileges  independent  of  any  fuperior  but  himfelf 
Thefe  charters  were  the  ground-work  of  the  Englilh 
liberty  ;  for  thus  a  new  order,  namely,  the  more  opu¬ 
lent  of  the  people,  began  to  claim  a  lhare  in  the  ad¬ 
miniftration,  as  well  as  the  nobility  and  clergy.  Thus 
the  feudal  government  was  at  firft  impaired  ;  and  liber¬ 
ty  began  to  be  more  equally  diffufed  throughout  the 

Henry  II.  on  his  acceflion  to  the  Englilh  throne 
found  himfelf  poffeffed  of  very  extenfive  dominions  on’ 
the  continent.  In  the  right  of  his  father,  he  poffeffed 
Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine  ;  in  that  of  his  mother, 
Aormandy  5  in  that  of  his  wife,  Guienne,  Poifiou, 
Xamtonge,  Auvergne,  Perigord,  Angoumois,  and 
the  Limoufin.  Soon  after,  he  annexed  Britanny  to 
his  other  ftates,  by  marrying  his  fon,  who  was  yet 
a  child,  to  the  heirefs  of  Britanny,  who  was  a  child 
K  2  alfo, 
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England,  alio,  and  was  already  in  'poffeflion  of  the  fuperiority 
*  0yer  that  province.  Thefe  territories  compofed  above 
a  third  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  were  by  far  the 
moft  opulent  part  of  it  *  fo  that  Henry,  though  vaf- 
fal  to  the  king  of  France,  was  greatly  fuperior  to  him 
in  power  \  and  when  England  was  added  to  all  thefe, 
the  French  king  had  great  reafon  to  apprehend  fome 
difafter  to  himfelf  and  family.  The  king  of  England, 
however,  refided  at  too  great  a  diflance  to  be  able  to 
employ  this  formidable  power  with  fuccefs  againfl  the 
French  monarch.  Fie  foon  became  a  kind  of  ftranger 
in  his  continental  dominions  j  and  his  fubjedls  there 
confidered  their  allegiance  as  more  naturally  due  to 
their  fuperior  lord,  who  lived  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  who  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  fupreme  head  of 
their  nation.  Their  immediate  lord  was  often  at  too 
great  a  diflance  to  prote£l  them  )  and  a  commotion 
in  any  part  of  Henry’s  extenfive  dominions  gave 
great  advantages  againfl  him.  The  wife  and  vigo¬ 
rous  adminiilration  of  Henry,  however,  counterbalan¬ 
ced  in  a  great  meafure  thefe  difadvantages  ;  and  he 
maintained  a  furprifing  tranquillity  throughout,  his  .  ex¬ 
tenfive  dominions  during  the  greatefl  part  of  his  reign. 

Plenry  found  no  great  difficulty  in  circumfcribing 
the  power  of  the  barons  }  but  when  he  attempted  to  do 
the  fame  thing  with  the  clergy,  he  met  with  the  moil 
violent  oppofition.  That  body  had  carried  their  inde¬ 
pendence  on  the  civil  power  fo  far,  that  now  they 
feemed  to  aim  at  nothing  lefs  than  a  liberty  to  commit 
all  manner  of  crimes  with  impunity.  During  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  they  had  extorted  an  immunity  from 
all  but  ecclefiaflical  penalties*  ^  and  that  grant  they 
were  refolved  to  maintain  for  the  future.  It  may  ea- 
fily  be  fuppofed,  that  a  law  which  thus  fcreened  their 
jvjuiuuinis  wickednefs,  contributed  to  increafe  it )  and  we  accord- 
wick  ednefs  kigly  find  upon  record,  not  lefs  than  IOO  murders 
of  the  committed  by  men  in  holy  orders,  in  the  fhort  period 
clergy.  fince  the  king’s  acceffion,  not  one  of  which  was  pu- 
nifhed  even  with  degradation,  while  the  bifhops  them- 
felves  feemed  to  glory  in  this  horrid  indulgence.  The 
king  did  not  make  any  attempts  againfl  them  during 
the  life  of  Theobald  archbiffiop  of  Canterbury,  who 
was  a  man  of  a  mild  chara&er,  and  befides  had  great 
merit  ;  becaufe,  during  the  former  reign,  he  had  refu- 
fed  to  put  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Euflace,  Stephen’s 
fon.  He  died  in  1162}  and  the  king,  after  his  death, 
advanced  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  Thomas  a  Becket, 
his  chancellor,  on  w7hofe  compliance  he  thought  he 
11?  might  entirely  depend. 

Cornells  The  new  archbiffiop  was  the  firfl  man  of  Engliffi 
of  the  king  pedigree,  who,  fmce  the  Norman  conquefl,  had  rifen 
with  Tho-  .£0  any  conquerable  ilation.  Before  his  inflalment  in 
mas  a  Bee-  ^  fee  of  Canterbury,  Becket  had  been  exceedingly 
complaifant,  good-humoured,  and  agreeable,  to  his 
maffer and  had  alfo  been  accuftomed  to  live  very 
freely.  But  no  fooner  was  he  inveiled  with  this  high 
dignity,  than  he  totally  altered  his  condudl,  and  . put 
on  all  thofe  airs  of  affe£led  and  oflentatious  humility 
which  could  recommend  him  to  the  fuperflitious  and 
ignorant  multitude  in  that  age.  The  firfl  flep  taken 
by  this  hypocrite  after  his  advancement,  was  to  refign 
the  office  of  chancellor.  This  he  did  without  con¬ 
futing  the  king  :  the  reafon  he  gave  was,  that,  hence¬ 
forth  he  mull  detach  himfelf  from  fecular  affairs, .and 
be  folely  employed  in  the,  duties  of  his.  facred Junction  5 


** See  (Be¬ 
nefit  of) 
Clergy. 
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but  in  reality,  that  he  might  break  off  all  connection  England, 
with  Henry.  As  he  knew  that  the  king  intended  to  v 
abridge  the  ecclefiaflical  power,  he  thought  the  befl 
method  would  be  to  become  himfelf  the  aggreffor. 

He  therefore  fummoned  the  earl  of  Clare  to  furrender 
the  barony  of  Tunbridge  }  which,  ever  fince  the  Con¬ 
quefl,  had  remained  in  the  family  of  that  nobleman 
but  which,  as  it  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  fee  of 
Canterbury,  the  primate  pretended  that  his  predecef- 
fors  were  prohibited  by  the  canons  from  alienating. — 

William  de  Eynsford,  a  military  tenant  of  the  crown, 
was  patron  of  a  living  which  belonged  to  a  manor  that 
held  of  the  archbiffiop  of  Canterbury ;  and  Becket, 
without  regard  to  William’s  right,  prefented,  on  a 
new  and  illegal  pretence,  one  Laurence  to  that  living, 
who  was  violently  expelled  by  Eynsford.  Upon  this 
Eynsford  was  excommunicated.  He  complained  to 
the  king,  that  he,  who  held  in  capite  of  the  crown, 
fliould,  contrary  to  the  pradlice  eflabliffied  by  the  Con¬ 
queror  and  maintained  ever  fince  by  his  fucceffors,  be 
fubjedled  to  that  terrible  fentence,  without  the  previ¬ 
ous  confent  of  the  fovereign.  Henry,  by  a  meffenger, 
commanded  Becket  to  abfolve  Eynsford.  The  haughty 
primate  anfwered,  that  it  belonged  not  to  the  king  to 
inform  him  whom  he  ffiould  abfolve,  and  whom  ex¬ 
communicate  )  but,  after  all,  he  was  obliged  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  king’s  orders,  though  with  the  worfl 
grace  imaginable. 

As  Flenry  perceived  that  the  crown  was  now  in  dan¬ 
ger,  through  the  fuperftition  of  the  people,  of  falling 
totally  under  the  power  of  the  clergy,  he  refolved  to 
exert  himfelf  to  the  utmofl  againfl  their  fcandalous 
ufurpations.  Among  their  other  inventions  to  obtain 
money,  they  had  now  inculcated  the  neceffity  of  pe¬ 
nance  as  an  atonement  for  fin  ;  and  having  again  in¬ 
troduced  the  pra£lice  of  paying  them  large  fums  as  an 
equivalent  for  thefe  penances,  the  fins  of  the  people  had 
thus  become  a  revenue  to  the  priefls  j  and  the  king 
computed,  that,  by  this  invention  alone,  they  levied 
more  money  from  his  fubje&s  than  what  flowed  by  all 
the  funds  and  taxes  into  the  royal  exchequer.  To  eafe 
the  people  of  fo  heavy  and  arbitrary  an  impofition,  the 
king  required,  that  a  civil  officer  of  his  appointment 
ffiould  be  prefent  in  all  ecclefiaflical  courts,  and  fliould 
for  the  future  give  his  confent  to  every  compolition 
made  for  fpiritual  offences.  About  this  time  alfo  the 
king  had  an  opportunity  of  proceeding  againfl  the 
clergy  on  another  footing.  A  clerk  in  Worcefter- 
fhire,  having  debauched  a  gentleman’s  daughter,  mur¬ 
dered  her  father.  The  king  required  that  the  clerk 
ffiould  be  delivered  up  to  the  magiftrate.  Becket 
pleaded  the  privileges  of  the  church  ;  confined  the  cri¬ 
minal  in  the  biffiop’s  prifon,  left  he  ffiould  be  feized  by 
the  king’s  officers  *,  and  maintained  that  no  greater 
punifhment  could  be  infli£led  on  him  than  degradation. 

The  king  then  required,  that,  immediately  after  he 
was  degraded,  he  ffiould  be  tried  by  the  civil  powers  5 
but  the  primate  afferted,  that  it  was  iniquitous  to  try 
a  man  twice  upon  the  fame  accufation,  and  for  the  fame 
crime.  Upon  this,  Henry  fummoned  an  affembly  of 
all  the  prelates  in  England  •  and  put  to  them  this  de- 
cifive  queftion,  Whether  or  not  they  were  willing  to 
fubmit  to  the  ancient  laws  and  cuiloms  of  the  king^. 
dom  ?  The  bifhops  unanimoufly  replied,  that  they 
were  willing,  faving  their  own  order .  The  king  was* 

provoked. 
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'  England,  provoked  to  the  laft  degree  at  this  equivocal  anfwer. 

He  left  the  affembly  with  evident  marks  of  difpleafure  3 
and  required  the  primate  inftantly  to  furrender  the 
caftles  of  Eye  and  Berkham.  The  other  prelates  were 
terrified  3  but  Becket  continued  inflexible :  however, 
he  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon,  by  the  interpofition  of 
Philip  the  pope’s  legate  and  almoner,  to  retraCl  the 
faving  claufe,  and  promife  without  any  referve  to  ob- 
ferve  the  ancient  cuftoms. 

The  king  was  not  now  to  be  fatisfied  with  general 
promifes  from  the  clergy  ;  he  was  determined  that 
the  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms  fhould  be  defined,  as 
well  as  the  privileges  of  the  clergy.  He  therefore 
fummoned  another  great  council  of  the  clergy  and  no¬ 
bility  at  Clarendon,  to  whom  he  fubmitted  this  im¬ 
portant  affair.  A  number  of  regulations  was  there 
drawn  up,  which  were  afterwards  well  known  by  the 
title  of  the  ConJHtutions  of  Clarendon .  By  thefe  it  was 
ena&ed,  that  clergymen  accufed  of  any  crime  fhould 
be  tried  in  the  civil  courts  3  that  laymen  fhould  not  be 
tried  in  fpiritual  courts,  except  by  legal  and  reputable 
witneffes  3  that  the  king  fhould  ultimately  judge  in  ec- 
clefiaftical  and  fpiritual  appeals  ;  that  the  archbifhops 
and  bifhops  fhould  be  regarded  as  barons,  and  obliged 
to  contribute  to  the  public  expences  like  other  perfons 
of  their  rank  3  that  the  goods  forfeited  to  the  king 
fhould  not  be  prote&ed  in  churches  or  church-yards  by 
the  clergy  3  and  that  the  fons  of  villeins  fhould  not 
take  orders  without  the  confent  of  their  lord.  Thefe, 
with  fome  others  of  lefs  confequence,  to  the  number  of 
16,  were  fubfcribed  by  all  the  bifhops  prefent,  and 
even  by  Becket  himfelf  3  who,  however,  atfirft,  fhowed 
fome  relu&ance. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  get  the  conftitutions 
ratified  by  the  pope  3  but  in  this  the  king  was  difap- 
pointed.  The  pope  rejected  them  with  the  utmoft  in¬ 
dignation  3  and,  out  of  1 6,  admitted  only  fix,  which 
he  thought  were  not  important  enough  to  deferve  cen- 
fure. — Becket  was  now  mortified  to  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree.  He  retraced  his  confent  to  the  conftitutions, 
redoubled  his  aufterities,  and  even  refufed  to  execute 
any  part  of  his  facerdotal  funClion  till  he  had  obtained 
abfolution  from  his  holinefs.  Henry,  confidering  thefe 
humilities  as  infults  offered  to  himfelf,  defired  the  pope 
to  fend  him  a  legate.  He  did  fo  5  but  annexed  a  claufe 
to  his  commiflion,  by  which  he  was  prohibited  from 
a&ing  againft  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  The  king 
fent  back  the  commiflion  to  the  pope  3  and  being  now 
exafperated  beyond  all  patience,  commenced  furious 
profecutions  againft  Becket.  He  firft  fued  him  for 
fome  lands  belonging  to  his  primacy  3  and  Becket  be¬ 
ing  detained  by  ficknefs  from  coming  into  court,  his 
non-attendance  was  conftrued  into  difrefpeCt.  The 
primate  afterwards  defended  his  caufe  in  perfon  3  but 
all  his  goods  and  chattels  were  confiscated,,  and  the  bi- 
*fhop  of  Winchefter  was  obliged  to  pronounce  the  fen- 
tence.  Another  fuit  was  commenced  againft  him 
for  300k  which  he  had  levied  on  the  honours  of 
Eye  and  Berkham,  and  the  primate  agreed- to  give  fe~ 
c  unties  for  the  payment  of  the  fum.  The  next  day  a ' 
third  fuit  was  commenced  againft  him  for  1000  marks, 
which  the  king  had  lent  him  upon  fome  former  oc- 
caflon:  and  immediately  following  thefe,  a  ftill  greater 
demand  was  made  3  namely,  that  Becket  fhould 
give  air  account  ^of  the  money  he  had  received  and 


expended  during  the  time  he  was  chancellor.  "The  England, 
money  was  computed  at  no  lefs  than  40,000  marks  5 
and  the  primate,  unable  either  to  give  an  account,  or 
find  fecurities,  took  the  following  extraordinary  me¬ 
thod  of  evading  the  king’s  defigns.  He  arrayed  him-' 
felf  in  his  epifcopal  veftments  3  and  with  the  crofs  in 
his  hand,  went  forward  to  the  jsalace.  Having  en¬ 
tered  the  royal  apartments,  he  fat  down,  holding  up 
the  crofs  as  his  banner  and  prote&ion.  The  king^ 
who  fat  in  an  inner  apartment,  ordered  by  proclama¬ 
tion  all  the  prelates  and  nobility  to  atten*d  him  3  to 
whom  he  loudly  complained  of  Becket’s  infolence. 

The  whole  council  joined  in  condemning  this  inftance 

of  his  unaccountable  pride  ;  and  determined  to  expo- 

ftulate  with  him  about  his  inconfiftency  concerning 

the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon.  But  all  their  mef- 

fages,  threats,  and  arguments,  w^ere  in  vain.  Becket 

put  himfelf,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  under  the 

proteClion  of  the  fupreme  pontiff,  and  appealed  to 

him  againft  any  penalty  which  his  iniquitous  judges  118 

might  think  proper  to  infliCh  Then  leaving  the  pa-  Becket  flieg* 

lace,  he  afked  the  king’s  immediate  permiflion  to  quit the  c<m~' 

Northampton  3  but  being  refufed,  he  fecretly  withdrew tinent* 

in  difguife,  and  at  laft  found  means  to  crofs  over  to  the 

continent. 

Becket  was  received  with  the  greateft  marks  of  e- 
fteem,  firft  by  the  king  of  France  (who  hated  Henry 
on  account  of  his  great  power),  and  then  by  the  pope, 
whofe  caufe  he  had  fo  ftrenuoufly  defended  in  England 
Henry  at  the  fame  time  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  pope, 
who  were  treated  with  coolnefs  and  contempt,  while 
Becket  was  honoured  with  the  greateft  marks  of  di- 
ftin&ion.  Thefe  favours  bellowed  upon  an  exile  and 
a  perjured  traitor  (for  fuch  had  been  Becket’s  fen- 
tence  of  condemnation  in  England),  irritated  the  king 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  refolved  to  throw  off  at  once 
all  dependence  upon  the  pope.  He  accordingly  iffued 
out  orders  to  his  jufticiaries  3  inhibiting,  under  fevere* 
penalties,  all  appeals  to  the  pope  or  the  archbifhop  j 
and  forbidding  any  of  them  to  receive  mandates  from 
them,  or  to  apply  to  their  authority.  He  declared  it 
treafonable  to  bring  over  from  either  of  them  any  in¬ 
terdict  upon  the  kingdom.  This  he  made  punifhable 
in  fecular  clergymen  by  the  lofs  of  their  livings,  and 
by  caftration  3  in  regulars,  by  the  amputation  of  their' 
feet  3  and  in  laymen,  by  death.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the  pope  and  the  archbifhop  did  not  fail  to  iflue  forth^x 
their  fulminations  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fhake  the  ' 
very  foundation  of  the  king’s  authority.  Becket  ex¬ 
communicated  by  name  all  the  king’s  chief  minifters 
who  had  been  concerned  in  fequeftrating  the  revenues 
of  his  fee,  and  all  who  obeyed  or  favoured  the  confti¬ 
tutions  of  Clarendon.  He  even  threatened  to  excom* 
municate  the  king  if  he  did  not  fpeedily  repent  3  and 
had  not  the  pope  himfelf  been  threatened  every  day 
with  the  machinations  of  an  antipope,  whofe  pretenfion^ 
he  was  afraid  the  king  of  England  might  fupport,  the 
fentence  of  excommunication  would  certainly  have  been 
denounced. 

At  firft,  Henry  paid  little  regard  to  thefe  fulmina* 
tions  3  but  afterwards,  when  he  found  that  his  author 
rity  over  his  fubjeCls  began  to  decline  on  that  account^ 
and  that  his  rivals  on  the  continent  -were  endeavouring 
to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  his  dominions,  he  began 
fmcereJy  to  defire  a  reconciliation.  This  the  pope  and 

Becket 
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England*.  Becket  alfo  became  defirous  of,  becaufe  they  faw  that 
v  ' "  '  their  utmoft  endeavours  were  infufficient  to  draw  Hen¬ 
ry’s  fubje&s  into  a  revolt  againft  him.  The  treaty  of 
accommodation,  however,  was  often  broken  off,  through 
the  extreme  jealoufy  of  each  of  the  parties  5  but  at 
length,  by  the  mediation  of  the  pope’s  legate,  .all  dif¬ 
ferences  were  adjufted,  and  Becket  was  reinflated  in 
1 19  the  fee  of  Canterbury. 

Is  reftored,  On  the  recovery  of  his  dignity,  the  primate  behaved 
and  behaves  a}|  fog  ufual  arrogance.  Inflead  of  retiring 

fbrmerhi-  (luietV  to  his  dioccfe  when  he  landed  in  England,  he 
.foience.  made  a  progrefs  through  Kent  with  all  the  fplendor 
and  magnificence  of  a  fovereign  pontiff.  As  he  ap¬ 
proached  Southwrark,  the  clergy,  the  laity,  and  all 
ranks  of  people,  come  forth  to  meet  him,  and  celebra¬ 
ted  his  triumphal  entry  with  hymns  of  joy.  Being 
thus  confident  of  the  fupport  of  the  people,  he  refol- 
ved  to  make  his  enemies  feel  the  feverefl  effects  of  his 
vengeance.  He  fufpended  the  archbifhop  of  York, 
who  had  crowned  Henry’s  eldeft  fon  in  his  abfence. 

He  excommunicated  the  bifhops  of  London  and  Salii- 
bury,  with  fome  of  the  principal  nobility  and  pre¬ 
lates  who  had  affifted  at  the  coronation.  One  man 
he  excommunicated  for  having  fpoken  againfl  him,  and 
another  for  having  cut  off  the  tail  of  one  of  his  horfes. 
The  excommunicated  and  degraded  prelates  immedi¬ 
ately  made  their  complaints  to  the  king  •,  and  he 
having  dropped  fome  paftionate  expreffions,  intimating 
a  defire  to  have  Becket’s  life  taken  away,  the  fuppo- 
fed  will  of  the  king  was  inflantly  accomplifhed  ^  nor 
could  the  king’s  exprefs  orders  to  the  contrary  arrive 
time  enough  to  hinder  the  execution  of  this  fatal  pur- 
12©  pofe.  See  Becket. 

Grief  of  the  The  king  was  thrown  into  the  utmofl  conflernation 
'kmg  for  his  on  Hearing  of  Becket’s  murder.  He  knew  that  the 
primate’s  death  would  accomplifh  what  his  moft  vio¬ 
lent  oppofition  during  his  life  could  never  have  done, 
and  therefore  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  forrow  :  for  three 
days  he  even  refufed  all  nourifhment  ;  till  at  lafl  his 
courtiers  were  obliged  to  break  in  upon  his  folitude,* 
and  induce  him  to  acquiefce  in  an  event  wrhich  could 
not  poftibly  be  recalled.  The  pope  was  with  fome 
difficulty  made  fenfible  of  the  king’s  innocence  5  but 
refufed  to  grant  him  a  pardon,  except  on  condition 
that  he  fhould  make  every  future  fubmiffion  and  per¬ 
form  every  injunction  the  holy  fee  thought  proper  to 
demand.  When  things  were  thus  adjufted,  the  affaf- 
fms  who  had  murdered  Becket  were  allowed  to  retire 
in  fafety  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  former  dignities  ; 
and  the  king,  with  a  view  to  divert  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  a  different  objeCl,  undertook  an  expedition 
into  Ireland,  and  totally  reduced  that  ifland.  See  Ire- 
LAND. 

Diffenfions  The  king  was  fcarcely  freed  from  the  war  with  Ire- 
in  Henry’s  land,  and  the  dangerous  controverfy  in  which  he  had 
family.  engaged  with  the  church  of  Rome,  when  he  found 
himfelf  involved  in  the  moft  unnatural  contefts  with  his 
children,  to  whom  he  had  always  behaved  in  the  moft 
tender  and  affeCtionate  manner.  He  had  ordered 
Henry  his  eldeft  fon  to  be  anointed  king  •,  and  had 
deftined  him  for  his  fucceffor  in  the  kingdom  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  the  counties  of 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine  5  territories  which  lay 
contiguous,  and  which  might  thus  eafily  lend  their 
afliftance  to  one  another.  Richard  his  fecond  fon 
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wras  inverted  in  the  duchy  of  Guienne  and  county  of  England. 
PoiClou  :  Geoffrey,  his  third  fon,  inherited,  in  right '  ~  1 

of  his  wife,  the  duchy  of  Britanny  :  and  the  new  con- 
queft  of  Ireland  was  deftined  for  the  appendage  of 
John  his  fourth  fon,  for  whom  he  had  negociated  a 
marriage  with  Adelais  the  only  daughter  of  Humbert 
count  of  Savoy  and  Maurienne  ;  and  with  whom  he 
was  to  receive  as  a  dowry  very  confiderable  demefnes 
in  Piedmont,  Savoy,  Breffe,  and  Dauphiny.  This 
greatnefs  of  Henry’s  family  alarmed  the  king  of 
France  \  and  he  therefore  excited  young  Prince  Henry 
to  demand  of  his  father,  either  the  immediate  refigna- 
tion  of  the  crown  of  England,  or  the  duchy  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  The  king  refufed  to  comply  with  fuch  an  ex¬ 
travagant  demand  *,  upon  which  the  prince  made  his 
efcape  to  Paris,  where  he  was  prote&ed  by  the  French 
king.  This  happened  in  1173  }  and  the  fame  year, 

Queen  Eleanor,  finding  that  the  was  now  grown  very 
difagreeable  to  the  king,  communicated  her  difeontent 
to  her  two  younger  children  Geoffrey  and  Richard, 
whom  fhe  engaged  alfo  to  demand  the  territories  af- 
figned  them,  and  then  fly  to  the  court  of  France.  The 
queen  herfelf  was  meditating  an  efcape  to  the  fame  Queen  E- 
court,  and  had  put  on  man’s  apparel  for  that  purpofe,Ieanor  eon- 
when  fhe  wTas  feized  and  confined  by  Henry’s  order,  fined* 

The  licentious  barons  in  the  mean  time  wiihed  for  a 
change  of  government  *,  hoping  to  have  liberty,  under 
young  and  inexperienced  princes,  to  commit  thofe  ra¬ 
pines  and  violences  which  they  could  not  do  with  fafety 
when  governed  by  fuch  a  prudent  and  vigilant  king 
as  Henry.  In  the  midft  of  this  univerfal  defeCtion, 
however,  the  Englifh  monarch  ftill  retained  his  ufual 
intrepidity,  and  prepared  with  as  much  vigour  as  pof- 
fible  for  the  conteft.  As  he  could  depend  on  the  fi¬ 
delity  of  very  few  of  his  nobility,  he  was  obliged  to 
enlift  in  his  fervice  a  number  of  defperate  ruffians  call¬ 
ed  Brabengons ,  and  fometimes  Rout  Levs  or  Cotter  eaux, 
though  for  what  reafon  is  not  mentioned  in  hiftory. 

Thefe  banditti  wTere  very  numerous  during  the  times 
of  the  feudal  government,  when  many  private  wars 
were  carried  on  between  the  nobles  ;  and  20,000  of 
thefe,  with  a  few  forces  furnifhed  by  his  faithful  ba¬ 
rons,  compofed  the  whole  of  Henry’s  army  on  this  oc- 
cafion. 

With  this  force  the  king  of  England  totally  over¬ 
threw  the  fehemes  of  his  enemies  on  the  continent ; 
but  being  very  defirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war, 
he  this  very  year  (1173)  agreed  to  a  conference  with 
the  king  of  France.  At  this  interview,  Henry  offer¬ 
ed  his  children  the  moft  advantageous  terms.  He  in¬ 
filled  only  on  retaining  the  fovereign  authority  in  all 
his  dominions.  To  Henry  he  offered  half  the  revenues 
of  the  crown  of  England,  with  fome  places  of  furety 
in  that  kingdom  *,  or  if  he  chofe  rather  to  refide  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  half  the  revenues  of  that  duchy,  with  all  thofe 
of  Anjou.  He  made  a  like  offer  to  Richard  in  Gui¬ 
enne  \  he  promifed  to  refign  all  Britanny  to  Geoffrey ; 
and  if  thefe  conceffions  were  not  deemed  fufficient,  he 
agreed  to  add  to  them  whatever  the  pope’s  legates,  who 
were  prefent,  fhould  require  of  him.  The  conference, 
however,  wTas  broken  off  by  the  violence  of  the  earl  of 
Leiccfter  \  wffio  not  only  reproached  Henry  in  tlie  moft 
indecent  manner,  but  even  put  liis  hand  to  his  fword, 
as  if  he  intended  to  attempt  fome  violence  againft 
him* 
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t  England.  In  the  mean  time,  the  moft  of  the  Englifh  nobility 
T  v  "J  united  in  oppofition  againft  their  fovereign  ;  and  an  ir¬ 
ruption  at  this  time  by  the  king  of  Scotland  a  failed 
tbeir  rebellious  fchemes.  The  earl  of  Leicefter  foon 
after  invaded  Suffolk  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Fle¬ 
mings  ;  but  they  were  repulfed  with  great  daughter 
and  the  earl  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner.  Soon  after, 
William  king  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  repulfed, 
and  agreed  to  a  ceffation  of  arms,  broke  the  truce, 
and  invaded  England  with  an  army  of  80,000  men, 
committing  the  moft  terrible  devastations.  Henry  in 
the  mean  time,  to  reconcile  himfelf  thoroughly  to  the 
church,  performed  the  penances  at  the  tomb  of  Tho¬ 
mas  a  Becket  which  he  had  formerly  promifed  to  do. 
As  foon  as  he  came  within  fight  of  the  church  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  he  alighted  from  his  horfe,  .walked  barefoot 
towards  the  town,  and  proftrated  himfelf  before  the 
Ihrine  of  the  faint.  He  remained  a  whole  day  in  prayer 
and  failing,  watched  the  holy  relics  all  night,  made  a 
grant  of  50I.  a -year  to  the  convent  for  a  conftant  fup- 
ply  of  tapers  to  illuminate  the  Ihrine  }  and  not  fatis- 
fied  with  thefe  fubmiflions,  he  affembled  a  chapter  of 
monks,  difrobed  himfelf  before  them,  put  a  fcourge 
into  each  of  their  hands,  and  prefented  his  bare  fhoul- 
ders  to  their  Strokes.  Next  day  he  received  abfolu- 
tion  ;  and,  departing  for  London,  had  the  agreeable 
news  of  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  William  king  of 
Scotland,  which  happened  on  the  very  day  of  his  ab¬ 
solution. 

1  his  viflory  proved  decisive  in  Henry’s  favour.  The 
Englifh  barons  who  had  revolted,  or  were  preparing 
for  a  revolt,  inftantly  delivered  up  their  caffles  to  the 
vidtor,  and  the  kingdom  was  in  a  few  weeks  restored 
to  perfedt  tranquillity.  Prince  Henry,  who  was  ready 
to  embark  with  a  great  army  to  join  the  Englifh  rebels, 
abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the  enterprife.  Soon  after 
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a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  king  of  France 
which  Henry  granted  his  children  much  lefs  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  than  he  had  offered  them  before.  The 
principal  were,  fome  penfions  for  their  fupport,  caftles 
for  their  refidence,  and  an  indemnity  to  all  their  ad- 
124  .  herents.  The  greateft  fufferer  by  this  war  was  Wil- 
Owns  him-  Ham  king  of  Scotland.  He.  was  compelled  to  fign  a 
vaflal.enry  Streaty>  by  which  he  obliged  himfelf  to  do  homage  to 
Henry  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  It  was  agreed, 
that  his  barons  and  bilhops  Should  do  the  fame";  and 
that  the  fortreffes  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Berwick, 
Roxburgh,  and  Jedburgh,  Should  be  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror  till  the  articles  were  per¬ 
formed.  This  treaty  was  executed  moft  punctually 
and  rigoroufly  on  the  10th  of  Auguft  1175.  The 
king,  barons,  and  prelates  of  Scotland,  did  homage 
to  Henry  in  the  cathedral  of  York  ^  the  greateft  hu¬ 
miliation  to  which  the  Scottish  nation  had  ever  been 
I2(;  fubjeted. 

Newdiffen-  Henry  was  now  freed  from  all  troubles,  either  at 
lions  in  home  or  abroad,  for  five  years  ;  during  which  time  he 
xnilyj  S  ^  made  feveral  falutary  laws  for  the  good  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  ^  But,  in  1180,  the  ambitious  fpirits  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  involved  him  in  frelh  calamities.  Richard,  who 
had  been  inverted  by  his  father  with  the  fovereignty  of 
Guienne,  refufed  to  do  homage  to  his  elder  brother, 
as  King  Henry  had  required  him  to  do.  Young  Henry 
and  Geoffrey,  uniting  their  arms,  invaded  their  bro¬ 
ther’s  dominions  5  and  while  the  king  was  endeavour¬ 


ing  to  compofe  their  differences,  he  found  himfelf  cen- 
fpired  again  ft  by  them  all.  The  confpiracy,  however, 
was  defeated  by  the  death  of  Prince  Henry  in  1183. 
He  had  retired  to  Martel,  a  caltle  near  Turenne,  where 
he  was  feized  with  a  fever  5  and  perceiving  the  ap¬ 
proaches  of  death,  he  was  at  lall  Struck  with  remorfe 
for  his  undutiful  behaviour  towards  his  father.  He 
fent  a  mefienger  to  the  king,  who  was  not  far  diftant  $ 
exprelled  his  contrition  for  his  faults  ;  and  intreated 
the  favour  of  a  viiit,  that  he  might  at  leaft  die  with  the 
fatisrablion  of  having  received  his  forgivenefs.  The 
king,  who  had  fo  often  experienced  his  fon’s  ingrati¬ 
tude  and  violence,  apprehended  that  his  ficknefs  was 
entirely  a  feint,  and  dared  not  trull  himfelf  in  the 
prince’s  hands.  But  foon  after,  receiving  certain  in¬ 
telligence  of  his  death,  and  proofs  of  his  fincere  re¬ 
pentance,  the  good  old  king  wras  affe£led  with  the 
deepeft  forrowr.  He  thrice  fainted  away  j  he  accufed 
his  own  hard-heartednefs  in  refufmg  the  dying  requefl 
of  his  fon  j  and  he  lamented  that  he  had  deprived  the 
prince  of  the  laft  opportunity  of  making  atonement  for 
his  offences. 

Prince  Henry,  who  died  in  the  28th  year  of  his  age, 
left  no  pofterity.  His  brother  Richard  Succeeded  to 
his  dominions,  and  Soon  difeovered  as  turbulent  a  fpirit 
as  that  which  had  a&uated  his  brother.  He  refufed 
to  give  up  Guienne,  wiiich  Henry  had  defigned  for  his 
fourth  fon  John  j  and  even  made  preparations  for  car¬ 
rying  on  war  againft  his  father,  and  brother  Geoffrey. 
Henry  fent  for  Eleanor  his  queen,  the  heirefs  of  Gui- 
enne  •  to  whom  Richard,  either  dreading  an  infurrec- 
tion  in  her  favour,  or  out  of  a  fenfe  of  duty,  willingly 
yielded  up  the  territory,  and  retired  peaceably  to  his 
father’s  court.  This  breach,  however,  was  no  fooner 
made  up,  than  Geoffrey  demanded  Anjou  to  be  added 
to  his  dominions  in*Britanny.  This  the  king  refufed  y 
upon  which  he  fled  to  the  court  of  France,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  levy  an  army  againft  his  father,  Henry,  how¬ 
ever,  was  freed  from  the  danger  which  threatened  him 
from  that  quarter,  by  his  fon’s  death,  who  was  killed 
in  a  tournament  at  Paris.  The  lofs  of  this  prince  gave 
few,  except  the  king  himfelf,  any  uneafinefs  ,  for  he 
was  univerfally  hated,  and  went  among  the  people  by 
the  name  of  the  Child  of  Perdition.  The  widow  of 
Geoffrey,  foon  after  his  deceafe,  was  delivered  of  a 
fon,  who  received  the  name  of  Arthur ,  and  was  invert¬ 
ed  in  the  duchy  of  Britanny,  under  the  guardianShip  of 
his  grandfather,  who,  as  duke  of  Normandy,  was  alfo- 
fuperior  lord  of  that  territory.  Philip,  as  lord  para¬ 
mount,  difputed  for  fome  time  his  title  to  this  ward- 
fhip  j  but  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  inclinations  of 
the  Bretons,  who  preferred  the  government  of  Henry. 
Some  other  caufes  inflamed  the  diffenfion  between  thefe 
two  monarchs,  and  Philip  once  more  feduced  Richard 
from  his  duty.  He  infilled,  that  his  marriage  with' 
Adelais,  Philip’s  lifter,  fliould  be  immediately  com¬ 
pleted,  and  threatened  to  enforce  his  pretenfions  with 
a  formidable  army.  This  occafioned  another  confe¬ 
rence  between  Gifors  and  Trie,  the  ufual  place  of 
meeting,  under  a  vaft  elm  that  is  faid  to  have  (haded 
moie  than  an  acre.  In  the  midft  of  this  conference 
the  archbilhop  of  Tyre  appeared  before  the  affembly 
in  the  moft  miferable  habit,  and  begged  afiillance  a- 
gainft  the  infidels,  who,  under  Saladin,  had  almoft  to¬ 
tally  expelled  the  Cluiftians  from  Alia,  His  intelli¬ 
gence 
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England,  gence  appeared  fo  very  difmal,  that  the  kings  of  France 

\ - ;  and  England  laid  afide  their  animofity.  Both  of  them 

immediately  took  the  crofs  j  but  Richard,  who  had 
long  wiftied  to  have  all  the  glory  of  fuch  an  expedition 
to  himfelf,  could  not  bear  to  have  even  his  father  for 
a  partner  in  his  victories.  He  therefore  entered  into 
a  confederacy  wTith  the  king  of  France  \  fo  that  Henry 
found  himfelf  at  laft  obliged  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
the  crufade,  in  order  to  defend  himfelf  againft  this  un¬ 
natural  combination.  The  event  of  the  war  proved 
very  unfortunate  for  Henry,  who  loft  feveral  tovyns,  and 
narrowly  efcaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
himfelf.  At  laft  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  the  inter- 
ceflion  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  count  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  the  archbifhop  of  Rheims  ;  but  upon  terms 
very  humiliating  to  the  king  of  England.  It  was 
agreed  that  Richard  fhould  marry  the  princefs  Adelais, 
and  be  crowned  king  of  England  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  father  5  that  Henry,  fhould  pay  20,000  marks  to 
the  king  of  France,  as  a  compenfation  for  the  charges 
of  the  war  \  that  his  own  barons  fhould  engage  to 
make  him  obferve  this  treaty,  and  in  cafe  of  violating 
it,  to  join  Philip  and  Richard  againft  him  ;  and  that 
126  all  his  vaffals  who  had  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Richard 
His  ex-  .  fhould  receive  an  indemnity  for  their  offence.  Thefe 
arnTdeatlf^  terms>  mortifying  as  they  were,  Henry  bore  with  pa¬ 
tience  }  but  when,  upon  receiving  a  lift  of  the  barons 
that  were  to  be  pardoned,  he  found  his  own  fon  John, 
who  was  his  favourite,  among  them,  he  could  no  longer 
fupport  his  grief.  He  broke  out  into  the  moft  la¬ 
mentable  expreflions  of  defpair  5  curfed  the  day  in 
which  he  received  his  miferable  being  ;  and  bellowed 
on  his  ungrateful  children  a  maledi£lion  which  he 
could  never  afterwards  be  prevailed  upon  to  retra£l. 
Soon  after,  he  fell  into  a  lingering  fever  occafioned  by 
his  grief  ^  and  of  this  he  died  on  the  6th  of  July  1 189, 
in  the  58th  year  of  his  age  and  35th  of  his  reign.  His 
natural  fon  Geoffrey,  who  alone  had  behaved  dutifully 
towards  him,  attended  his  corpfe  to  the  nunnery  of 
Fontevrault,  where  it  lay  in  ftate  in  the  abbey-church. 
Next  day  Richard,  who  came  to  vifit  the  dead  body  of 
his  father,  was  ftruck  with  horror  at  the  fight.  At  his 
approach,  the  blood  was  feen  to  gufli  out  at  the  mouth 
and  noftrils  of  the  corpfe  j  and  this  accident  was,  by 
the  fuperftition  of  the  times,  interpreted  as  the  moft 
dreadful  rebuke.  Richard  could  not  endure  the  fight. 
He  exclaimed  that  he  was  his  father’s  murderer  ;  and 
expreffed  a  ftrong,  though  too  late,  fenfe  of  his  unduti- 
.  I27  tiful  conduct. 

Richard  I.  Richard  fucceeded  to  the  throne  without  oppofi- 
tion  immediately  after  his  father’s  death  *,  and,  on  his 
acceflion,  fet  his  mother  Eleanor  (wffio  had  been  again 
confined)  at  liberty.  A  romantic  defire  for  ftrange 
adventures,  and  an  immoderate  zeal  for  the  external 
rites  of  religion,  were  the  ruling  paftions  of  the  times. 
By  the  firft  of  thefe  Richard  was  inflamed  to  the 
higheft  degree,  and  therefore  behaved  as  if  the  whole 
delign  of  his  government  had  been  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Infidels.  The 
fuperftition  of  the  people  fhowed  itfelf  in  a  moft  vio- 
i2$  lent  and  tragical  manner  on  the  very  day  of  the  king’s 
Alaffacre  of  coronation.  The  Jews  were  the  objedls  of  universal 
the  Jews,  hatred,  fo  that  Richard  had  iffued  out  orders  forbid¬ 
ding  any  of  them  from  appearing  at  his  coronation. 
But  fome  of  them  bringing  him  large  prefents  from 


their  nation,  prefumed,  notwithftanding  thefe  orders,  England, 
to  approach  the  hall  in  which  the  king  dined.  Being  '  v— J 
difcovered,  they  wTere  expofed  to  the  infults  and  inju¬ 
ries  of  the  byftanders  ;  in  confequence  of  wThich  they 
fled,  and  wTere  purfued  by  the  people.  A  report  was 
fpread,  that  the  king  had  given  orders  to  maffacre  all 
the  Jews.  This  fuppofed  command  was  executed  in 
the  moft  cruel  manner.  Multitudes  were  flaughtered 
in  the  city  of  London  \  and  this  example  was  followed 
in  moft  of  the  cities  in  England.  Five  hundred  Jews 
had  retired  into  York  caftle  for  fafety  :  but  finding 
themfelves  unable  to  defend  the  place,  they  murdered 
their  wives  and  children  \  threw  the  dead  bodies  over 
the  wrall  againft  their  enemies  who  attempted  to  fcale 
it  \  and  then,  fetting  fire  to  the  houfes,  periflied  in  the 
flames.  The  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  wTere 
all  indebted  to  the  Jews,  ran  to  the  cathedral  where 
their  bonds'  were  kept,  and  made  a  folemn  bonfire  of 
them  before  the  altar.  l2g 

Richard  immediately  began  to  take  meafures  for  his  Richard’s 
expedition  into  Paleftine.  His  father  had  left  himprepar*- 
100,000  marks  \  and  this  fum  he  augmented  by  all  ex-Pons  for  Jd* 
pedients  he  could  think  of,  however  pernicious  to 
public,  or  dangerous  to  the  royal  authority.  He  fet 
up  to  fale  the  revenues  and  manors  of  the  crown,  and 
feveral  offices  of  the  greateft  truft  and  power.  Liber¬ 
ties,  charters,  caftles,  were  given  to  the  beft  bidders. 

His  friends  warned  him  of  the  danger  attending  this 
venality  ;  but  he  told  them  he  would  fell  the  city  of 
London  itfelf,  if  he  could  find  a  purchafer.  Nume¬ 
rous  exa£lions  were  alfo  pradifed  upon  all  ranks  and 
ftations  \  menaces,  promifes,  and  expoftulations,  were 
ufed  to  fright  the  timid,  and  allure  the  avaricious.  A 
zealous  preacher  of  tliofe  times  was  emboldened  to  re- 
monftrate  againft  the  king’s  condudl ;  and  advifed  him 
to  part  with  his  three  daughters,  which  were  pride, 
avarice,  and  fenfuality.  To  this  Richard  readily  re¬ 
plied,  “  You  counfel  right,  my  friend ;  and  I  have  al¬ 
ready  provided  hufbands  for  them  all.  I  wTill  difpofe  of 
my  pride  to  the  templars  5  my  avarice  to  the  monks  J 
and  as  for  my  fenfuality,  the  clergy  ftiall  fhare  that 
among  them.”  At  length  the  king  having  got  toge¬ 
ther  a  fufficient  fupply  for  his  undertaking,  and 
even  fold  his  fuperiority  over  Scotland  for  a  mode¬ 
rate  fum,  fet  out  for  the  Holy  Land  5  whither  he 
was  impelled  by  repeated  meffages  from  the  king  of 
France,  who  was  ready  to  embark  in  the  fame  enter- 
prife. 

An  account  of  Richard’s  exploits  in  this  expedition 
is  given  under  the  articles  Egypt,  Sicily,  Cyprus, 

&c.— Having  at  laft  concluded  a  truce  with  Saladin, 
he  fet  out  on  his  return  for  England.  He  was,  how¬ 
ever,  at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed.  He  durft  not  retufti 
by  the  way  he  came,  as  this  would  put  him  in  the 
power  of  the  king  of  France,  between  whom  and  the 
king  of  England  an  irreconcilable  enmity  had  taken 
place.  No  way  therefore  was  left  but  by  going  more 
to  the-  north  \  for  which  reafon  he  took  (hipping  for 
Italy,  but  wras  wrecked  near  Aquileia.  From  thence 
he  travelled  towards  Ragufa,  and  refolved  to  make  his 
way  through  Germany  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim.  But  Taken  pri- 
his  expencesjand  liberalities  having  betrayed  him,  not-  loner  on  hiiv 
withftanding  this  difguife,  he  w^as  arrefted  by  Leopold  return, 
duke  of  Auftria,  who  commanded  him  to  be  loaded 
with  (hackles.  This  prince  had  ferved  under  Richard 
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'&\gknd.  f.t  the  fiege  of  Acre  (the  ancieht  Ptolemais),  where 
"V  having  received  fome  difguft,  he  took  this  bafe  me¬ 
thod  of  revenging  himfelL  Henry  VI *  emperor  of 
Germany,  was  then  equally  an  enemy  to  Richard  on 
account  of  his  having  married  Berengaria  the  daughter 
bf  Tancred  king  of  Sicily*  He  therefore  required  the 
royal  captive  to  be  delivered  up  to  him>  and  flipulated 
a  large  fum  of  money  to  the  duke  as  a  reward  for  his 
fervice* 

The  kingdom  of  England  in  the  mean  time  was  in 
great  confuliom  Richard  had  left  it  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Hugh  bifhop  of  Durham,  and  Longchamp  bi- 
fhop  of  Ely.  The  tempers  of  thefe  prelates  being 
very  different*  an  animofit.y  between  them  foon  took 
place.  Longchamp  at  laft  arrefted  his  colleague,  and 
obliged  him  to  refign  his  power  in  order  to  obtain  his 
liberty.  The  king,  by  many  letters,  commanded 
Longchamp  to  replace  his  coadjutor,  but  to  no  pur- 
pofe*  When  the  iituation  of  the  king  became  uncer¬ 
tain,  Longchamp  tyrannized  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
John  the  king’s  brother  thought  proper  to  oppofe 
him.  Lie  then  left  the  kingdom  3  and  upon  this  the 
archbifhop  of  Rouen  was  made  jufliciary  in  his  room* 
The  king  of  France  being  informed  of  thefe  diffenfions, 
flrove  to  increafe  them  as  much  as  poffible ;  and  had  even 
almofi:  prevailed  upon  John  to  throw  off  his  allegiance, 
by  promifing  to  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  all  Richard’s 
231  continental  dominions* 

Treachery  When  the  Englifh  firft  received  the  news  of  Ri- 
ki/°s  bro**  Sard’s  captivity,  a  general  indignation  was  excited 
xher.  through  the  whole  nation*  The  greatefl,  and  almofi 
the  only  traitor  in  the  kingdom,  was  the  king’s  own 
brother  John.  On  the  very  firft  invitation  from  the 
court  of  France,  he  went  abroad,  and  held  a  confu¬ 
tation  with  Philip,  the  obje£t  of  which  was  the  perpe¬ 
tual  ruin  and  captivity  of  his  unhappy  brother.  He 
promiled  to  deliver  into  Philip’s  hands  a  great  part  of 
Normandy  3  and,  in  return,  he  received  the  invefti- 
ture  of  all  Richard’s  tranfmarine  dominions  :  it  is  even 
faid,  that  he  did  homage  to  the  French  king  for  the 
crown  of  England. 

In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  Philip  invaded  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  conqueft 
of  it.  He  was,  however,  at  laft  repulfed  by  the  earl 
of  Leicefter,  who  was  now  returned  from  the  Holy 
Land  3  and  a  truce  was  concluded,  on  condition  of  pay¬ 
ing  the  French  king  20,000  merks,  and  putting  four 
eaftJes  into  his  hands  by  way  of  fecurity  for  the  pay¬ 
ment,*— John,  who  had  come  over  to  England,  met 
with  Hill  lefs  fuccefs  in  his  enterprifes.  He  was  only 
able  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  caflles  of  Wirtdfor 
and  Wallingford  3  but  when  he  came  to  London,  and 
demanded  the  kingdom  as  heir  to  this  brother,  of  whofe 
death  he  pretended  to  have  received  certain  intelli¬ 
gence,  he  was  rejedted  by  all  the  barons,  and  meafures 
Were  taken  to  oppofe  and  fubdue  him.  The  defence 
of  the  kingdom  was  fo  well  provided  for,  that  John 
after  fome  fruitlefs  efforts,  was  obliged  to  conclude  a 
truce  with  his  opponents  3  and,  before  the  expiration 
of  it,  he  thought  proper  to  retire  to  France,  where  he 
openly  acknowledged  his  alliance  with  Philip. 

All  the  efforts  of  Richard’s  enemies  proved  ineffec¬ 
tual  to  detain  him  in  captivity.  He  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Worms,  where  the  em¬ 
peror  Henry  brought  againft  him  a  charge  of  many 
VIIL  Part  I. 
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crimes  ahd  mifdbmeanours  :  but  to  this  the  king  replied  England, 
with  fo  much  fpirit  and  eloquence,  that  the  German  v— 
princes  exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  conduft  of  lthc 
emperor  3  the  pope  threatened  him  with  excommuni¬ 
cation  3  and  Henry,  who  had  hearkened  to  the  propo- 
fals  of  the  king  of  France  and  Prince  John,  found  that 
it  would  be  impoflible  for  him  to  execute  his  and  their 
bafe  purpofes,  and  detain  the  king  of  England  any 
longer  in  captivity.  He  therefore  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him  for  his  ranfom  3  and  agreed  to  reilore  him  to 
his  liberty  for  150,000  merks,  about  1 00,00 ol.  of 
our  money,  of  which  1 00,000  merks  were  to  be  paid 
immediately,  and  67  holtages  delivered  for  the  re- 
mainderi  T^t 

The  money  for  the  king’s  ranfom  was  moll  cheer-  Richard  r£~ 
fully  raifed  by  the  English.  The  churches  and  mona-  leafed  .front 
fteries  melted  down  their  plate  to  the  amount  0fcaPuvlty* 
30,000  merks  3  the  bifhops,  abbots,  and  monks,  paid 
a  fourth  part  of  their  yearly  rent  3  the  parochial  clergy 
contributed  a  tenth  part  of  their  tythes  •,  and  the  requi- 
fite  fum  being  thus  colle&ed,  Queen  Eleanor  and  Wal¬ 
ter  archbifhop  of  Rouen  fet  out  with  it  for  Germa¬ 
ny,  paid  the  money  to  the  emperor  and  duke  of  Au- 
ftria  at  Mentz,  delivered  them  hoflages  for  the  re¬ 
mainder,  and  freed  Richard  from  his  captivity.  His 
efcape  was  very  critical.  Henry  had  been  detected  in 
the  affaffmation  of  the  bifhop  of  Liege,  and  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  like  nature  on  the  duke  of  Louvaine  3 
and  finding  himfelf  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  princes  on  account  of  tliefe  odious  pradtices,  he 
had  determined  to  feek  fupport  from  an  alliance  with 
the  French  king,  and  to  detain  Richard  in  perpetual 
captivity,  notwithflanding  the  fum  he  had  already  re¬ 
ceived  for  his  ranfom.  He  therefore  gave  orders  that 
Richard  fhould  be  purfued  and  arrefted  3  but  the 
king  making  all  imaginable  hafle,  had  already  em¬ 
barked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  was  out  of 
fight  of  land  when  the  emperor’s  meffengers  reached 
Antwerp*  The  king  of  France  no  fooner  heard  of 
Richard’s  deliverance,  than  he  wrote  to  John  his  con¬ 
federate  in  thefe  terms  s  “  Take  care  of  yourfelf  :  the 
devil  is  broke  loofe.” 

The  king  of  England  returned  from  captivity  on  Retm  ns  tr$ 
the  20th  of  March  1194,  and  was  received  with  the  England, 
utmofl  joy  by  his  fubjedts.  He  had  been  but  one  day 
landed,  when  his  treacherous  brother  John  came  to 
make  his  fubmiflion.  At  the  interceflion  of  Queen  E- 
lcanor  he  was  received  into  favour*  “  I  forgive  him 
(faid  the  king),  and  hope  I  fhall  as  eafily  forget  his 
offences  as  he  will  my  pardon.”  Richard  was  impa¬ 
tient  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the  king  of  France,  and 
therefore  inflantly  made  war  upon  him.  But  though 
both  kings  were  inflamed  with  the  moft  violent  refent- 
ment  againft  each  other,  they  found  it  impoflible  to 
engage  their  powerful  barons  heartily  in  their  caufe. 

The  war,  therefore,  produced  no  remarkable  event  3 
and,  in  1195,  was  concluded  by  a  truce  for  five  years. 

On  fome  flight  occafion  it  was  ready  to  break  out  a- 
new,  when  the  pope’s  legate  interpofed,  and  a  treaty 
was  about  to  be  concluded.  King  Richard  in  the 
mean  time  was  wounded  by  an  arrow  at  the  fiege  of  ^ 
Chalus,  a  caflle  of  Limoges*  The  wound  was  not  lft  His  deatfc, 
itfelf  dangerous  3  but  being  unfkilfully  treated*  a  mor¬ 
tification  enfued,  and  the  king  expired  on  the  6th  of 
April  U99,  in  the  xoth  year  of  his  reign  and  42d  of 
L  his 
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By  liis  will  he  left  the  kingdom  to  his  bro- 
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England,  his  age, 

v  tker  John,  but  diftributed  a  fourth  part  of  his  treafure 
135  among  his  fervants. 

John  fuc-  John  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  England  without 
ceeds  to  theOpp0jqiJon  but  foon  founcl  his  affairs  embarraffed  on 
the  continent.  The  king  of  France,  who,  during  the 
life  of  King  Richard,  had  always  lupported  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  John,  now  gave  a  like  fupport  to  the  claims 
of  Prince  Arthur  the  fon  of  Geoffrey,  who,  though 
only  1 2  years  of  age,  promifed  to  be  deferving  of  the 
kingdom.  But  in  this  matter  the  king  of  France  lhow- 
ed  fo  much  regard  to  his  own  inter  eft,  that  Conflantia, 
the  mother  of  the  young  prince,  thinking  that  her 
ally  designed  to  keep  for  himfelf  the  provinces  which 
"he  pretended  to  conquer  for  Arthur,  fubmitted  herfelf 
and  her  fon  to  John,  who  detained  them  in  Mans  ; 
and  thus  became  undifputed  mafter  of  the  whole  em¬ 
pire. 

The  new  king  was  weak.,  tyrannical,  cruel,  and 
treacherous.  In  fhort,  he  feemed  to  be  endowed  with 
almoft  every  bad  quality  that  can  fall  to  the  fhare  of 
'  man.  His  condu£l,  therefore,  foon  rendered  him  uni- 
verfally  odious.  Imagining  himfelf  now  fecure  on  the 
fide  of  France,  he  indulged  his  paffion  for  Ifabella, 
the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  the  count  of  Angouleme, 
with  whom  he  was -much  enamoured.  His  queen,  the 
heirefs  of  the  family  of  Gloucefter,  w^as  ftill  alive  ;  and 
Ifabella  was  married  to  the  count  de  la  Marche,  though, 
by  reafon  of  her  youth,  the  marriage  had  net  been  con- 
fummated.  John  perfnaded  the  count  de  Angouleme 
to  carry  off  his  daughter  from  her  hufband  y  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  procured,  under  fome  pretence  or 
ether,  a  divorce  from  the  queen.  Thus  he  incurred 
the  difpleafure  of  the  pope,  and  alfo  of  the  count  de 
la  Marche,  and  a  powerful  confederacy  was  formed  a- 
gainft  him. 

As  John  had  neither  courage  nor  policy  fiifficient  to 
keep  his  barons  in  awTe,  he  took  a  method  for  that 
purpofe  equally  bafe  and  cruel.  This  was  by  hiring 
a  fet  of  ruffians,  whom  he  called  his  champions ,  to  fight 
duels  with  them,  in  cafes  where  they  required  to  clear 
themfelves  from  any  charge  by  fighting  a  duel,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times.  Thus  he  propo- 
fed  to  get  rid  of  his  refra&ory  barons  ;  but  they,  de- 
fpifing  opponents  who  wTere  fo  far  below  their  rank, 
refufed  to  fight  with  them,  and  a  dangerous  combination 
wras  formed  among  the  barons  againft  him. 

Murders  his  The  murder  of  Prince  Arthur  rendered  John  ftill 
nephew.  more  generally  detefted.  The  young  prince  with  his 
mother  had  fled  to  the  court  of  France,  w  here  they  were 
received  with  the  greateft  kindnefs,  and  found  their  in- 
terefts  m  ire  vigoroufly  fupported  than  before.  Their 
enterprifes  w^ere  attended  with  confiderable  fuccefs, 
wThen  Arthur  himfelf  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken 
prifoner.  All  the  other  captives  were  fent  to  England  • 
but  the  prince  was  fhut  up  in  the  caftle  of  Falaife,  and 
from  that  time  was  never  heard  of.  It  wras  univerfally 
believed  that  John  had  murdered  him  with  his  owm 
hand  y  and  this  inflamed  the  general  refentment  againft 
him  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  foon  after  loft  all  his 
French  provinces.  In  1205,  the  duchy  of  Normandy 
itfelf  was  alfo  conquered  by  Philip,  and  John  wTas  for¬ 
ced  to  fly  with  difgrace  to  England. 

The  king  wras  refolved  to  wreak  his  vengeance  upon 
the  barons,  who,  he  pretended,  had  deferted  his  ftand- 
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ard  in  Normandy.  For  this  reafon,  he  levied  large 
fums  on  their  ellates  y  in  order,  as  he  faid,  to  under¬ 
take  an  expedition  to  the  continent.  This  expedition, 
how  ever,  he  feveral  times  capricioufly  deferred  $  and 
once  having  ventured  out  to  fea,  returned  again  with¬ 
out  making  the  fmalleft  attempt.  At  laft,  he  landed 
at  Rochelle,  and  burnt  the  city  of  Angiers  *,  but  hear¬ 
ing  that  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  oppofe  him,  he 
returned  without  attempting  any  thing  elfe. 

This  irrefolute  and  cowardly  behaviour  of  John  made 
him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  lubjedls  y  but  the 
Norman  princes  had  fo  far  extended  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Eng lifti  crown,  that  the  barons,  howTever  difeon- 
tented,  durft  not  yet  attempt  to  change  the  form  of  go-  j^s 
vernment.  John,  by  entering  into  a  controverfy  with  H;s  cent  eft 
the  church,  completed  his  ruin.  The  clergy,  who  for  with  the 
fome  time  had  a£ted  as  a  community  totally  indepen- P°Pe* 
dent  of  the  civil  pow'er,  had  their  elections  of  each 
other  generally  confirmed  by  the  pope,  to  whom  alone 
they  owmed  fiibje&ion.  The  ele&ion  of  aichbilhops, 
however,  had  been  a  fubjed  of  continual  difpute  be¬ 
tween  the  fuffragan  bilhops  and  the  Auguftine  monks. 

In  the  mean  time  the  archbilfiop  of  Canterbury  died  3 
and  the  Auguftine  monks,  in  a  very  private  manner, 
ele&ed  Reginald,  their  fuperior,  in  his  place.  The 
bilhops  exclaimed  againft  this  ele&ion,  as  a  manifeft 
innovation  of  their  privileges  •  and  a  furious  theologi¬ 
cal  conteft  w7as  likely  to  enliie.  John  very  imprudently 
took  a  fide  in  this  controverfy,  and  efpouled  the  cauie 
of  the  fuffragan  bilhops  -y  in  confequence  of  rvhich, 

John  de  Grey  biftrop  of  Norwich  was  chofen.  The 
caufe  wTas  appealed  to  Rome  *,  and  Pope  Innocent  III. 
feizing  with  avidity  an  opportunity  of  extending  his 
powder,  commanded  the  monks  to  choofe  Cardinal 
Stephen  Langton,  an  Englilhman,  then  at  the  court  of 
Rome.  The  powder  of  nominating  an  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury  (a  perfon  of  almoft  equal  authority  with 
the  king),  was  an  acquiiltion  that  would  effe&ually 
give  the  court  of^Rome  an  unlimited  authority  over 
England.  John  therefore  wras  refolved  not  to  fubmit 
to  this  impofition  5  but  he  had  not  judgment  fufticient 
to  condud  him.  He  violently  expelled  the  monks  from 
their  convent,  and  feized  upon  their  revenues.  The 
pope  perceiving,  from  this  abfurd  condud,  that  John 
was  unequal  to  the  talk  he  had  undertaken,  after  fome 
intreaties,  threatened  to  put  the  whole  kingdom  under 
an  interdid.  The  prelates  threw  themfelves  on  their 
knees  before  the  king,  and  in  the  molt  earned:  manner 
intreated  him  to  avoid  the  refentment  of  the  holy  tri¬ 
bunal,  by  receiving  the  primate,  and  reftoring  the 
monks  to  their  convent.  John,  however,  broke  out 
into  the  moll  violent  invedives.  He  fwTore  by  God's 
teeth  (his  ufual  oath),  that  if  the  kingdom  was  put  un¬ 
der  an  interdid,  he  would  banilh  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy,  and  confifcate  all  their  pofleffions.  The 
pope  at  laft,  finding  he  might  do  it  with  fafety,  iffued 
forth  this  terrible  fentence,  fo  much  dreaded  by  the 
whole  nation.  A  flop  was  immediately  put  to  divine 
fervice,  and  the  adminiftration  of  all  the  facramentS'phJkmer- 
except  baptifm.  The  church-doors  were  Ihut,  and  dom  laid 
the  images  of  the  faints  laid  on  the  ground.  The  under  an 
dead  wrere  refufed  Chriftian  burial }  and  wTere  throwm*1^1^*^* 
into  ditches  and  on  the  highways,  without  any  fune¬ 
ral  folemnity.  Marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  church¬ 
yards,  and  the  people  prohibited  the  ufe  of  meat  as 
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.England.^  in  times  of  public  penance.  They  were  debarred  from 
all  pleafure ;  even  from  (having  their  beards,  faluting 
each  other,  or  paying  any  regard  to  their  apparel.  The 
clergy  deplored  the  unhappy  (late  of  the  nation  in  the 
mod  lamentable  manner  ;  while  John,  in  revenge,  im- 
prifoned  all  their  concubines,  and  treated  the  adherents 
I40  Langton  with  the  utmoft  rigour. 

The  king  The  furious  and  imprudent  efforts  of  John  proved 
excommu-  ^  totally  ineffe&ual.  He  had  fcarce  a  friend  left  in  the 
nicated,  and  whole  nation  j  and  therefore,  in  1209,  the  pope  de- 

dom  given  22Hncec*  a  ^entence  °f  excommunication  againd  him. 
to  Philip  of  This  wa«  foon  followed  by  another  dill  more  terrible  ; 
France.  namely,  the  abfolving  all  the  fubje&s  of  the  king  of 
England  from  their  allegiance,  and  declaring  every  one 
to  be  excommunicated  who  had  any  commerce  with 
nm  at  his  table,  council,  or  even  in  private  converla- 
tion.  The  king,  rendered  quite  furious  by  thefe  re¬ 
peated  indignities,  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  his  un- 
haPPy  fubje&s,  whofe  affe&ions  lie  ought  rather  to  have 
attempted  to  conciliate.  The  pope,  therefore,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  execute  the  full  meafure  of  his  wrath  on  this 
devoted  prince,  by  giving  away  his  kingdom  to  Philip 
of  France.  He  publidied  a  crufade  all  over  Europe 
againd  King  John  ;  exhorting  the  nobility,  the  knights 
and  men  of  every  condition,  to  take  up  arms  againd 
him,  and  enlid  under  the  French  banner.  Philip  was 
not  lefs  a&ive  on  his  part.  He  fnmmoned  all  the  vaf- 
ials  of  the  crown  to  attend  him  at  Rouen ;  and  having 
col  e&ed  a  deet  of  1700  veffels,  was  ready,  in  1213,  to 

invade  England. 

The  pope  had  now  overdretched  his  power  ;  and 
had  the  Englifli  nation  been  governed  by  a  prince  of 
any  degree  of  prudence  or  refolution,  the  power  of  the 
ciergy  would  in  all  probability  have  been  totally  bro- 
ken.  .  The  people,  however  fuperditious  and  ready  to 
obey  in  matters  of  religion,  could  not  tamely  fubmit 
to  be  given  away  by  the  pope  as  Haves  from  one  mader 
to  another ;  and  therefore  this  confi  derat  ion,  added  to 
the  natural  antipathy  fubfiding  between  the  French 
and  Englifh,  put  John,  notwithstanding  all  his  offences 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  60,000  men.  But  the  pope* 
was  too  great  a  politician  to  differ  matters  to  be  ear¬ 
ned  to  extremities.  He  promifed  himfelf  many  mop 
advantages  from  the  fubmidion  of  John  than  from  an 
alliance  with  Philip ;  and  therefore  came  over  in  per- 
ion,  or,  according  to  fome,  fent  over  his  legate,  to 
England,  under  pretence  of  conferring  with  the  ba¬ 
rons,  but  in  reality  to  hold  a  conference  with  John. 

He  there  reprefented  to  this  forlorn  prince,  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  enemy,  the  hatred  of  his  own  fubje&s,  and 
the  fecret  confederacy  there  wasr  againd  him  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  intimated,  that  there  was  but  one  way  to 
lecure  hnn  from  the  impending  danger;  namely,  to  put 
himfelf  under  the  prote&ion  of  the  pope,  who  was  a 
meiciful  father,  and  dill  willing  to  receive  a  repenting 
(inner.  The  abje&  and  irrefolute  fpirit  of  John  fub- 
mitted  to  this  lad  piece  of  arrogance,  and  he  took  an 
oath  to  obey  whatever  the  pope  fhould  command.  In 
conference  of  this  oath,  he  took  another,  the  mod  ex¬ 
traordinary  mentioned  in  the  records-  of  hidory;  and 
TnwJf  n  r aS  11  WaS  ta^en  while  he  commanded  an  army 
to  .  6°:??°  mne[1’  dIfcovers  a  meannefs  of  fpirit  altnoft 

the  pope.  !nciyiwe.  The  terms  impofed  by  it  were  expreffed 
ni  the  following  words.  “  I  John,  by  the  grace  of 
God  king  of  England  and  lord  of  Ireland,  in  order  to 
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expiate  my  fins,  from  my  own  free  will,  and  the  advice  England: 

of  my  barons,  give  to  the  church  of  Rome,  to  Pope  In- ' - - - ' 

nocent  and  his  fucceffors,  the  kingdom  of  England, 
and  all  other  prerogatives  of  my  crown.  I  will  here¬ 
after  hold  them  as  the  pope’s  vaffal.  I  will  be  faithful 
to  God,  to  the  church  of  Rome,  to  the  pope  my  mqfler, 
and  his  fucceffors  legitimately  elected.  I  promife  to' 
pay  him  a  tribute  of  1000  rnerks ;  to  wit,  700  for  the 
kingdom  of  England,  and  300  for  the  kingdom  of 

This  oath  was  taken  by  the  king  before  all  the  peo¬ 
ple,  kneeling,  and  with  his  hands  held  up  between 
thofe  of  the  legate.  Having  then  agreed  to  reinftate 
Langton  in  the  primacy,  he  received  the  crown  which 
he  had  been  fuppofed  to  have  forfeited  ;  while  the  le¬ 
gate,  to  add  to  his  former  infolence,  trampled  under  his 
feet  the  tribute  which  John  had  confented  to  pay.— 

The  king  of  France  was  enraged  at  this  behaviour  of 
the  pope  ;  and  refolved  to  exefeute  his  proje&  of  con¬ 
quering  England,  in  fpite  of  him  and  all  his  cenfures. 

His  fleet,  however,  was  attacked  in  their  harbours  by 
the  Englifli,  who  took  ^300  veffels,  and  deffroyed  about 
100  more ;  while  Philip,  finding  it  impoflible  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  reft  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
fet  fire  to  them  himfelf,  and  thus  was  obliged  to  give 
up  all  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

John  being  thus  freed  from  all  danger,  continued  to  The  Aarons 
follow^  the  fame  cruel  and  tyrannical  meafures  which  attempt  to 
had  hitherto  rendered  him  odious  to  his  fubje&s.  His  reduce  the 
fcandalous  fubje&ion  to  the  clergy  now  gave  the  ba- GveTof’the 
rons  an  opportunity  of  exerting  themfelves,  in  order  to  crown 
reduce  the  enormous  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  Their 
defigns  were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  concurrence  of 
Eangton  the  primate,  who  on  all  occafions  fliowed  a 
lmcere  regard  for  the  interefts  of  the  kingdom.  At  a 
fynod  of  his  prelates  and  clergy,  convened  in  St  Paul’s 
•  OT?  Pretence  of  examining  into  the  Ioffes  of  fome  bifhops 
vvho  had  been  exiled  by  John,  he  privately  conferred 
with  a  number  of  barons,  to  whom  he  expatiated  upon 
the  vices  and  mjuftice  of  their  fovereign.  He  fliowed 
them  a  copy  of  Henry  the  firft’s  charter ;  (beino-  the 
only  one  in  the  kingdom,  and  which  had  been  buried  in 
the  rubbifli  of  an  obfeure  monaftery).  Langton  exhorted 
the  barons  to  infift  on  a  renewal  of  it ;  and  this  they 
folemnly  fwore  to  perform.  The  fame  agreement  was 
afterwards  renewed  at  a  more  numerous  meeting  of  ba¬ 
rons  fummoned  by  I^angton  at  St  Edmonfluiry.  Here 
it  was  refolved,  that  at  Chriftmas  they  (hould  prefer 
their  common  petition  in  a  body,  and  in  the  mean  time 
they  feparated  with  a  deflgn  to  put  themfelves  in  a  po- 
ture  of  defence,  enlift  men,  and  fortify  their  caftles. 

In  the  beginning  of  January  1215,  they  repaired  to* 

-London,  accoutred  in  their  military  garb  and  e~u:- 
page,  and  prefented  their  petition  to  the  king,  alienin'.- 
that  lie  had  promifed  to  grant  a  confirmation  ofVe 
a"'S,  ot,  ^ward  the  Confeffor,  at  the  time  he  was 
abiolved  from  his  excommunication.  John  refented 
their  prefumption  ;  and  required  a  promife  under  their 
hands  and  feals,  that  they  would  never  demand,  or  at¬ 
tempt  to  extort,  fuch  privileges  for  the  future.  This 
they  refufed  with  fuch  unanimity  and  refolution,  that 
the  king  defired  time  to  confider  of  their  demands. 

He  promifed,  that,  at  the  feftival  of  Eafter,  he  would 
give  a  pofitive  anfvver  to  their  petition ;  and  offered  , 
them  the'  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  'the  bifhop  of 
L  2  Ely, 
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England.  Ely,  and  the  earl  marefchal,  as  fureties  for  fulfilling  his 
engagements. 

The  barons  accepted  of  his  fecurities,  and  departed 
peaceably  j  but  John  had  no  defign  of  complying  with 
their  defires.  He  had  recourfe  to  the  clergy,  whofe 
power  he  had  feen  and  felt  in  fo  many  inftances.  He 
oourted  their  favour,  by  granting  them  a  charter  efta- 
blifhing  all  thofe  rights  of  which  they  were  already  in 
♦he  poffeifion*,  and  which  he  now  pretended  to  confirm 
when  he  had  not  the  liberty  to  refute.  To  ingratiate 
himfelf  ftill  farther  with  this  body,  he  took  the  crofs, 
and  appealed  to  the  pope  againft  the  ufurpation  of  the 
barons.  The  pope  wrote  letters  to  England,  reproach¬ 
ing  the  primate  and  bifhops  with  favouring  thefe  diffen- 
fions*,  and  commanded  them  to  promote  peace  between 
the  two  parties.  He  exhorted  the  barons  to  conciliate 
the  king,  not  with  menaces,  but  with  humble  in treaties \y 
and  promifed,  upon  their  obedience,  to  interpofe  his 
own  authority  in  favour  of  fuch  of  their  petitions  as  he 
fhould  find  to  be  juft.  At  the  fame  time,  he  annulled 
their  aflbciation,  and  forbade  them  to  enter  into  any 
confederacy  for  the  future. 

The  barons  paid  no  regard  to  the  pope’s  remon- 
ftrances  5  knowing  that  the  Eliminations  of  the  court 
of  Rome  would  be  of  little  avail,  unlefs  they  were  fe- 
conded  by  the  clergy  of  England.  After  waiting  till 
Eaiter,  when  the  king  promifed  to  return  them  an 
anfwer,  they  met  by  agreement  at  Stamford.  There 
\  they  affembled  a  force  of  above  2000  knights,  and  a 
prodigious  number  of  foot.  .Thence  they  marched  to 
Brackley,  about  1 5  miles  from  Oxford,  the  place  where 
the  court  then  r elided.  John,  '  hearing  of  their  ap¬ 
proach,  fent  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  others  of  his  council,  to  know  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  their  requeft,  and  what  thofe  liberties  were 
which  they  fo  much  importuned  him  to  grant.  Fhe 
barons  delivered  a  fchedule  containing  the  chief  articles 
of  their  demands,  founded  on  the  charters  of  Henry  and 
Edward ;  but  which  were  in  the  higheft  degree  difplea- 
fing  to  the  king.  He  burft  into  a  furious  paflion,  afk- 
ed  the  barons  why  they  did  not  alfo  demand  his  king¬ 
dom  5  and  fwore  that  he  would  never  comply  with  fuch 
exorbitant  demands.  The  confederates  then  chofe  Ro¬ 
bert  Fitzwalter  for  their  general  $  whom  they  dignified 
with  the  title  of  “  Marefchal  of  the  army  of  God  and 
of  the  holy  church.”  They  laid  fiege  to  Northamp¬ 
ton,  took  Bedford,  and  were  joyfully  received  into 
London.  They  wrote  letters  to  all  the  nobility  and 
gentry  who  had  not  yet  declared  in  their  favour,  threat¬ 
ening  their  eftates  with  devaluation  in  cafe  of  refufal 
or  delay. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king  was  left  at  a  place  called 
0 diham  in  Surrey,  attended  only  by  feven  knights. 
He  vainly  endeavoured  to  avert  the  ftorm  by  the  me¬ 
diation  of  his  bifhops  and  minifters.  He  appealed  to 
Langton  againft  the  barons,  not  fufpe£!ing  that  he 
was  engaged  in  the  confederacy  *,  and  defired  him  to 
fulminate  the  church  cenfures  againft  thofe  who  had 
made  war  upon  their  lawful  prince.  Langton  declared 
that  he  would  pafs  no  cenfure  where  he  found  no  de¬ 
linquent  *,  but  faid,  that  much  might  .be.  done  if  the 
king  would  difmifs  fome  foreign  auxiliaries  which  he 
had  lately  brought  over.  Upon  this  John  difbanded 
a  great  body  -of  Germans  and  Flemings  whom  he  had 
hitherto  retained  in  his  fervice,  and  Langton  refuted, 
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to  excommunicate  a  fingle  baron.  The  king,  being  England^ 
now  quite  defencelefs,  was  obliged  at  laft  to  comply  v 
with  the  demands  of  his  fubjefts.  A  conference  was 
accordingly  appointed,  and  all  things  were  adjufted  for 
this  moft  important  treaty.  14 3 

The  king’s  commiftioners  met  the  barons  at  a  place  They  ^orce 
Kptwppn  Stamps  mid  Wmdfor  \  and  _  ^  ***** 


Called  Runimcde ,  between  Staines  and  Windfor  j  and  Mafrna 
which  is  yet  held  in  reverence  as  the  fpot  where  the  chaita. 
ftandard  of  freedom  was  firft  erected  in  England.  Here 
the  king  figned  the  charter  called  Magna  Cliarta  : 
which  continues  in  force  to  this  day,  and  is  ftill  re¬ 
garded  as  the  great  bulwark  of  Britifh  liberty.  See 
A Iagna  Cliarta .  .  144 

This  charter,  however,  at  the  time  that  it  was  made,  Principal 
fecured  liberty  to  the  clergy,  barons,  and  gentlemen,  of 

much  more  than  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  who  did 1  * 
not  for  a  long  time  obtain  any  privileges  of  import¬ 
ance.  Freedom  of  ele&ions  was  fecured  to  the  clergy  *r 
and  it  was  determined,  that  fines  on  them  for  any  of¬ 
fence  fhould  be  laid  on  in  proportion  to  their  eftates, 
and  not  the  value  of  their  benefices.  The  privileges 
fecured  to  the  barons  wrere,  either  abatements  in  the 
rigour  of  the  feudal  law^s,  or  relief  from  arbitrary  and 
ambiguous  decifions  before  the  courts.  It  w*as  alfo 
decreed,  that  barons  ftiould  recover  the  lands  of  their 
vaffals,  even  though  forfeited  by  felony,  after  having 
been  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  crown  for  a  year  and  a 
day  ;  and  no  tax  was  to  be  impofed  without  content 
of  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  excepting  in  cafe 
of  the  captivity  of  the  king,  the  knighting  of  his  el- 
deft  fon,  or  marrying  his  eldeft  daughter.  No  land 
belonging  to  any  baron  was  to  be  feized  for  a  crown- 
debt,  unlefs  the  ’  poffeffor  had  not  perfonal  property 
enough  to  pay  it  \  neither  was  any  vaffal  to  be  allowed 
to  fell  fo  much  of  his  land  as  to  incapacitate  him  from 
performing  the  neceffary  fervice  to  his  lord.  It  wTas 
alf©  determined,  that  when  the  great  council  of  the 
nation  was  called,  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  ftiould 
be  fummoned  by  a  particular  writ,  and  the  leffer  ba¬ 
rons  fhould  receive  a  fummons  from  the  flieriff.  In 
favour  of  the  people  it  was  ftipulated,  that  they  ftiould 
have  from  the  barons  all  the  immunities  and  privileges 
granted  by  the  king  to  the  farmer.  Merchants  w^ere 
to  be  allowed;  to  carry  on  their  bufinefs  without  any 
arbitrary  tolls  or  impofitions,  and  to  go  out  of  the 
kingdom  and  return  at  pleafure.  The  goods  of  every 
freeman  were  to  be  difpofed  of  according  to  his  will  ^ 
or  if  he  died  inteftate,  the  neareft  heir  ftiould  fucceed 
him.  No  carts,  horfes,  or  wood,  were  to  be  taken  by 
the  crown  officers  without  the-  confent  of  the  owner. 

The  king’s  courts  were  to  be  ftationary,  and  no  delay 
to  be  made  in  doing  juftice  to  every  one  \  no  freeman 
fhould  be  taken  or  imprifoned,  difpoffeffed  of  his  free  te¬ 
nement,  outlawed  or  baniftied,  unlefs  by  .  the  legal  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  peers,  &e.  It  w^as  likewife  ftipulated,  that 
London  ftiould  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  barons,  and 
the  to,wer  be  eonfigned  to  the- primate,  till  the  15th 
of  Auguft  following ;  or  till  the  articles  of  the  charter- 
ftiould  be  fulfilled.  To  give  the  more  fecurity  for  this, 
the  king  allowed  them  to  ehoofe  25  of  their  own  num¬ 
ber,  to  whofe  authority  no  limits  were  fet  either  in 
extent  or  duration.  If  any  complaint  w^ere  made  of  a 
violation  of  the  charter,  either  by  the  king  or  his  of¬ 
ficers,  any  four  of  the  barons  might  admonifh  the  king 
to  redr ete  the-  grievance  y  and  if  fatisfa&ion  were  not. 

obtained^ 
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England,  obtained,  they  might  affemble  the  whole  council  of  25  } 
and  they,  In  conjunction  with  the  great  council,  were 
empowered  to  compel  him  to  fulfil  the  charter.  In 
cafe  of  his  refiftance,  they  had  liberty  to  levy  war  againft 
him,  attack  his  c  allies,  and  ufe  every  kind  of  violence, 
except  againft  his  perfon,  or  thofe  of  the  queen  or  chil¬ 
dren.  All  men  throughout  the  kingdom  were  bound, 
under  the  penalty  of  confifcation,  to  fwear  obedience 
to  the  25  barons  }  and  the  freeholders  of  each  county 
were  to  choofe  1 2  knights,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to 
report  fuch  evil  Cuftoms  as  ought  to  be  redrefied  in 
t|erms  of  Magna  Charta. 

But  although  John  had  thus  obliged  himfelf,  by  wri¬ 
ting,  to  allow  liberty  to  his  fubjeCts,  he  had  no  mind  that 
they  fhould  enjoy  it  in  reality.  The  fenfe  of  his  fubjeCtion 
to  his  own  vaftals  funk  deep  in  his  mind.  He  became 
fullen,  filent,  and  referved.  He  iliunned  the  fociety  of 
his  former  friends  5  and  retired  into  the  ifie  of  Wight, 

145  as  if  to  hide  his  difgrace  in  folitude  5  but,  in  reality,  to 
The  king  meditate  revenge  againft  the  barons.  He  fent  to  the 
*aifes  an  ar-contJnent  t0  enlift  a  large  body  of  mercenary  troops,,  and 
fcis  barons.  made  complaints  to  tile  pope  of  the  infurreCtions  of  the 

barons  againft  him.  The  pontiff  very  warmly  efpoufed 
his  caufe  5  a  bull  was  fent  over,  annulling  the  whole 
charter  y  and  at  the  fame  time  the  foreign  troops  ar¬ 
riving,  the  king  once  more  found  himfelf  in  a  condition 
to  demand  his  own  terms  from  his  fubjeCts. 

'The  barons  had  made  no  preparations  for  war,  not 
fufpe&ing  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  army.  The 
king,  therefore,  was  for  fome  time  undifputed  mailer 
of  the  field,  and  the  moft  horrid  cruelties  were  com¬ 
mitted  by  his  army.  The  nobility  who  had  been  moft 
aClive  in  procuring  the  great  charter  fled  with  their  fa- 

146  milies  to  Scotland,  where  they  obtained  the  protection 
They  offer  of  King  Alexander  by  doing  homage  to  him.  The 
the  king-  barons  being  totally  unable  to  raife  an  army  capable  of 

contending  with  that  of  John,  applied  to  their  old  ene¬ 
my  Philip  of  France,,  offering  to  acknowledge  his  eldefl 
fon  Louis  for  their  fovereign,  on  condition  of  his  pro-. 
teCting  them  from  the  fury  of  John  and  his  mercena¬ 
ries.  The  French  king  accepted  their  propofal  with 
joy  }  and  twenty-live  hollages  which  he  demanded  be¬ 
ing  fent  over,  began  to  make  the  moft  diligent  prepa¬ 
rations  for  this  expedition,  regardlefs  of  the  menaces  of 
the  pope,  who  threatened  him  with  excommunication, 
and  aClually  excommunicated  his  fon  Louis  fome  time 
after. 

The  fir  ft  troops  who  came  to  the  aftiftance  of  the 
barons,  wTere  only  a  body  of  70CO  men  }  but,  foon 
after,  Louis  with  a  powerful  army  landed  at  Sand¬ 
wich.  The  firft  effeCt  of  this  invafton  was,  that  moft 
of  John’s  foreign  troops  deferted,  refufing  to  ferve 
againft  the  heir  of  their  monarchy..  Many  confiderable 
noblemen  alfo  deferted  his  caufe,  and  Louis  daily  gain¬ 
ed  ground.  This  prince  advanced  to  London,  where 
the  barons  and-  burghers  did  him  homage,  and  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  after  he  had  fworn  to  confirm 
the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the*  people.  His  impru¬ 
dence,  however,  in  preferring  on  all  occafions  his  French 
fubjeCts  to  the  Englifh,  loon  excited'  a  jealoufy  againft 
him,  which  proved  very  prejudicial  to  his  caufe.  This 
jealoufy  -was  greatly  increased  by  the  death-bed  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Count  de  Melun,  one  of  his  courtiers,  who 
declared  to  thofe  about  him,  that  it  was  Louis’s  de¬ 
sign  to  exterminate  the  Englifh  barons  as  traitors,; 


tlom  to 
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and  to  bellow  their  dignities  and  eftates  upon  his  England. 
French  fubjeCts,  on  whole  fidelity  he  could  more  fafe-  v 
ly  rely.  This  caufed  a  confiderable  defertion  among 
Louis’s  party  :  fo  that  John  once  more  found  himfelf 
in  a  condition  to  make  an  effort  for  his  crown.  He 
refolved  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and,  for  this  purpofe,  he  departed  from  Lynn,  and 
took  the  road  towards  Lincolnfhire  at  the  head  of  a 
great  body  of  troops.  His  road  lay  along  the  fhore, 
which  was  overflowed  at  high  water  }  but  the  king, 
not  being  apprifed  of  this,  or  being  ignorant  of  the 
tides  of  the  place,  loft  all  his  carriages,  treafure,  and 
baggage  by  their  influx.  He  himfelf  efcaped.  with  the 
utmoft  difficulty,  and  arrived  at  the  abbey  of  Swinfteady 
where  his  grief  for  the  lofs  he  had  fuftained,  and  the 
diftraCted  ftate  of  his  affairs,  threw  him  into  a  fever, 
which  foon  appeared  to  be  attended  with  fatal  fymp- 
toms.  He  died  at  Newark  in  the  year  1216,  the  5iftDeath_of 
of  his  age,  and' 1 8th  of  his  reign.  He  left  two  legiti-  King  Johni 
mate  foils :  Henry,  wrho  fucceeded  him  on  the  throne, . 
and  was  about  nine  years  of  age  }  and  Richard,  who 
was  about  feven..  He  left  alfo  three  daughters}  Jane, 
married  to  Alexander  king  of  Scotland  }  Eleanor,  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke  }  and  Ifabella,  married  . to 
the  emperor  Frederic  II. 

When  John  died,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  mare- 
fehal  of  England.  By  this  office  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  and  of  confequence,  in  times  of  fuch  tur¬ 
bulence,  at  the  head  of  the  ftate.  He  was  a  noble¬ 
man  of  great  honour  and  fidelity,  and  had  continued 
faithful  to  John  in  his  greateft  reverfes  of  fortune.  He 
now  determined  to  fupport  the  authority  of  the  infant 
Prince  Henry}  and  therefore  carried  him  immediately 
to  Gloucefter,  where  the  ceremony  of  coronation  was  • 
performed,  in  the  prefence  of  Gualo  the  legate  and  a 
\  *  ry  few  noblemen,  by  the  bifhops  of  Winchefter  and 
Bath.  The  young  prince  was  obliged  to  fwear  fealty  Henry  I1L 
to  the  pope,  and  renew  the  homage  which  his  father 
had  done  for  the  kingdom  }  after  which  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  was  chofen  proteCtor,. 

Till  the  king  arrived  at  the  years  of  maturity,  the 
tranfaCtions  of  his  reign  can  only  be  confidered  as  the-  14,9 
confequences  of  the  difpofition  of  his  tutors.  Pern- He  grants 
broke  caufed  him  grant  a  new  charter  of  liberties, nevv  c^ar* 
confifting  of  the  conceftions  extorted  from  John,,  with 
fome  alterations  }  and  the  next  year  it  was  renewed, 
with  the  addition  of  fome  other  articles.  Thus  thefe 
famous  charters  were  brought  very  nearly  to  the  ftiape 
in  which  they  have  ever  fmee  flood  }  and  they  were, 
during  many  generations,  efteemed  the  moft  facred 
rampart  to  national  liberty  and  independence.  As. 
they  fecured  the  rights  of  all  orders  of  men,  they  were 
anxioufly  defended  by  all,  and  became  in  a  manner  the 
bafis  of  the  Englifh  monarchy,  and  a  kind  of  original 
contraCt,  which  both  limited  the.  authority  of  the  king,, 
and  enfured  the  conditional  allegiance  of  his  fubjeCts., 

Though  often  violated,  they  were  ftill  claimed  and  re¬ 
called  by  the  nobility  and  people  }  and  as  no  prece— 
dents  were  fuppofed  valid  that  infringed  them,  they 
rather  acquired,  than  loft,  authority,  from  the  frequent 
attempts  made  againft  them,  in  feveral  ages,,  by  regal- 
and  arbitrary  power. 

Thefe  charters  were  made  ufe  of  by  Pembroke  as  ar¬ 
guments  to  draw  off  the  malecontent  barons  from  their 
allegiance  to  Louis.  He  reprefented  to  them,  that,. 
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England,  whatever  jealoufy  they  might  have  entertained  againfl 
v  the  late  king,  a  young  prince,  the  lineal  heir  of  their 
ancient  monarchs,  had  now  fucceeded  to  the  throne, 
without  fucceeding  either  to  the  refentments  or  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  predeccffor':  That  the  defperate  expedi¬ 
ent,  which  they  had  employed,  of  calling  in  a  foreign 
potentate,  had,  happily  for  them',  as  well  as  for  the  na¬ 
tion,  failed  of  entire  fuccefs ;  and  it  was  ftill  in  their 
power,  by  a  quick  return  to  their  duty,  to  reflore  the 
independence  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  fecurc  that  li¬ 
berty  for  which  they  fo  zealoufty  contended  :  That,  as 
all  pail  offences  of  the  barons  were  now  buried  in  obli¬ 
vion,  they  ought,  on  their  part,  to  forget  their  com¬ 
plaints  againft  their  late  fovereign  ;  who,  if  he  had 
been  anywife  blameable  in  his  conduct:,  had  left  to  his 
fon  the  falutary  warning  to  avoid  his  paths,  which  had 
led  to  fuch  fatal  extremities :  And  that,  having  now 
obtained  a  charter  for  their  liberties,  it  was  their  in- 
terefl  to  fhow,  by  their  condudl,  that  the  acquifition 
was  not  incompatible  with  their  allegiance  *,  and  that 
the  rights  of  the  king  and  people,  fo  far  from  being 
hoftile  and  oppofite,  might  mutually  fupport  and  fuftain 
each  other. 

Thefe  eonfiderations,  enforced  by  Pembroke’s  known 
T  o  •-»  character  of  conltancy  and  fidelity,  had  a  very  great 
^  uis  s  par-  influence  on  the  barons.  Moll  of  them  began  to  ne- 

fotiate  with  him,  and  many  adfually  returned  to  their 
uty.  At  the  fame  time  Louis  continued  to  difgult 
tliofe  of  his  own  party  by  the  preference  which  he  vi- 
fibly  gave  to  the  French.  Though  he  went  over  to 
France,  therefore,  and  brought  frefti  fuccours  from 
thence,  he  found  that  his  party  -was  greatly  weaker 
than  before,  by  the  defertion  of  his  Englifh  confede¬ 
rates  5  and  that  the  death  of  King  John  had,  contrary 
to  his  expeditions,  occafioned  the  total  ruin  of  his  af¬ 
fairs.  In  a  fhort  time  Pembroke  wTas  fo  much  {Length* 
ened  by  deferters  from  Louis’s  party,  that  he  ventu¬ 
red  to  inveft  Mount  Sorel  ^  though  upon  the  approach 
of  the  count  de  Perche  with  the  French  army,  he  de- 
filted  from  that  enterprife.  The  French  general  im¬ 
mediately  marched  to  Lincoln  j  and,  being  admitted 
into  the  town,  laid  fiege  to  the  caftlc,  and  foon  redu¬ 
ced  it  to  extremity.  Pembroke  fummoned  his  forces 
from  every  quarter,  in  order  to  relieve  this  important 
place  ;  and  he  appeared  fo  much  fuperior  to  the 
French,  that  they  ftiut  themfelves  up  within  the  city, 
refolving  to  take  fhelter  there.  But  the  garrifon  ofithc 
caflle,  having  received  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  made  a 
vigorous  fally  upon  the  befiegers,  while  the  Englifti 
army  affaulted  them  from  without.  The  French  army 
was  totally  routed  *,  the  count  de  Perche  with  only 
two  perfons  more  were  killed  ;  but  many  of  the  chief 
commanders,  and  about  400  knights,  were  made  pri- 
foners.  On  the  news  of  this  fatal  event,  Louis  raifed 
the  fiege  of  Dover,  and  retired  to  London  •,  where  he 
received  intelligence  of  a  new  difafter,  which  put  an 
end  to  all  his  hopes.  A  French  fleet,  which  carried 
a  ffrong  reinforcement,  had  appeared  on  the  coafl  of 
Kent  •,  where  they  wrere  attacked  and  repulfed  with 
confiderable  lofs  by  Philip  d’Albiney.  He  is  faid  to 
have  gained  the  viclory  by  the  following  ftratagem. 
Having  got  the  wind  of  the  French,  he  came  down 
upon  them  with  violence  •,  and  throwing  on  their  faces 
a  great  quantity  of  quicklime,  which  he  purpofely  ear¬ 
ned  on  board,  they  were  fo  blinded  that  they  were 
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difabled  from  defending  themfelves.  This  misfortune  England; 

fo  difeouraged  the  barons  who  yet  adhered  to  Louis, v - sr—*-* 

that  they  came  from  every  quarter  to  make  their  fub- 
miflion  to  Pembroke  :  and  Louis  himfelf,  finding  his 
affairs  totally  defperate,  was  glad  to  make  his  eicape 
from  a  country  where  every  thing  was  become  hoftile  to  r^t 
him.  He  therefore  concluded  a  peace  with  the  pro- He  leaves 
tedtor  $  promifed  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  ;  and  only  the  king- 
ftipulated,  in  return,  an  indemnity  to  his  adherents,  and^om* 
a  reffitution  of  their  honours  and  fortunes,  together 
with  the  free  and  equal  enjoyments  of  thofe  liberties 
which  had  been  granted  to  the  reft  of  the  nation. 

When  the  king  grew  up,  he  was  found  to  be  very 
unfit  for  the  government  of  fuch  a  turbulent  people  as 
the  Englifti  at  that  time  wTere.  Though  his  temper 
was  mild  and  humane,  he  was  alfo  very  weak,  fickle, 
and  irrefolute.  He  difgufted  the  people  by  the  caref- 
fes  he  beftowed  on  foreigners  5  and  this  difguft  rofe 
once  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  barons  refilled  to  a£ 
femble  in  the  general  council  of  the  nation,  or  parlia¬ 
ment,  at  his  defire.  When  commanded  to  do  fo,  they 
fent  a  meffage  to  Henry,  defiring  him  to  difinifs  his  fo¬ 
reigners  $  otherwife  they  would  drive  both  him  and 
them  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  put  the  crowm  on  the 
head  of  one  who  was  more  worthy  to  wear  it.  The 
facility  of  Henry’s  temper  alfo  induced  him  to  heap 
riches  upon  his  foreign  favourites  in  a  manner  which 
he  could  by  no  means  afford  :  this  often  brought  him 
into  very  great  ftraits ;  and  to  relieve  himfelf,  he 
was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  many  arbitrary  mea- 
fures,  which  he  could  not  otherwife  have  chofen.  No¬ 
thing,  t  however,  of  very  great  moment  happened  till 
the  year  1255,  when  the  pope  found  means  to  embark Tj 
Henry  in  a  fcheme  for  the  conqueft  of  Naples,  or  Si-  undertakes 
cily  on  this  fide  the  Fare,  as  it  was  called  ;  an  enterprife  the  con- 
which  not  only  brought  much  diftionour  on  the  king,  °f 

but  involved  him  for  fome  years  in  very  great  expence  [or 

and  trouble.  The  court  of  Rome  fome  time  before  fon#  y 
had  reduced  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  the  fame  ftate 
of  feudal  vaffalage  which  he  pretended  to  exercife 
over  England  *,  but  Mainfroy,  an  ufurper,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  governing  the  kingdom  for  the  lawful  heir, 
had  feized  the  crown,  and  was  refolved  to  rejedl  the 
pope’s  authority.  As  the  pope  found  that  his  own 
force  alone  was  not  fufficient  to  gain  his  point,  he  had 
recourfe  to  Richard  the  king  of  England’s  brother, 
who  had  been  created  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  had  fuch 
talents  for  amafling  money,  that  he  was  reckoned,  the 
richeft  prince  in  Chriftendom.  To  him  the  pope  of¬ 
fered  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  upon  the  fingle  condition 
of  his  conquering  it  from  the  ufurper.  Richard  was  too 
wife  to  accept  this  offer }  upon  which  the  pope  applied 
to  Henry,  and  offered  him  the  crown  of  Sicily  for  his 
fecond  fon  Edmund.  Henry,  dazzled  by  this  propo- 
fal,  without  refiedling  on  the  confequences,  or  with¬ 
out  confulting  his  brother  or  the  parliament,  gave  the 
pope  unlimited  credit  to  expend  whatever  fums  he 
thought  neceffary  for  completing  the  conqueft  of  Sici-  153 
ly.  In  confequence  of  this  unlimited  grant,  his  holinefs  Intolerable 
determined  to  exert  his  apoftolical  authority  to  the  ut-  extortions, 
moft,  in  extorting  money  from  the  Englilh.  A  cru-j^?^ 
fade  wras  publifhed,  requiring  every  one  who  had  taken 
the  crofs  againft  the  infidels,  or  even  vowed  to  advance 
money  for  that  purpofe,  to  fupport  the  war  againft 
Mainfroy,  whom  he  accufed  as  being  a  more  terrible 
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enemy  to  the  Chriftian  faith  than  any  Saracen.  A 
'  tenth  on  all  the  ecclefiaftical  benefices  in  England  was 
levied  for  three  years  ;  and  orders  were  given  to  ex¬ 
communicate  the  bifhops  who  did  not  make  punflual 
payment.  A  grant  was  made  to  the  king  of  the  goods 
of  inteftate  clergymen,  as  well  as  of  the  revenues  of 
vacant  benefices  and  thofe  of  non-refidents.  Thefe 
taxations,  however  grievous,  were  fubmitted  to  with 
little  murmuring  •  but  another  fuggeffed  by  the  bifhop 
of  Hereford  excited  the  mod  violent  clamours.  This 
prelate,  who  at  that  time  refided  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
drew  bills  on  all  the  abbots  and  biihops  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  to  the  amount  of  no  lefs  than  150,540  marks, 
which  he  granted  to  Italian  merchants  in  confideration 
of  the  money  they  had  advanced  or  pretended  to  ad¬ 
vance  for  the  fupport  of  the  Sicilian  war.  As  it  was 
apprehended  that  the  Englith  clergy  wrould  not  eafily 
fubmit  to  fuch  an  extraordinary  demand,  a  commiilion 
was  given  to  Rutland,  the^pope’s  legate,  to  ufe  his  audio- 
nty.  An  affembly  of  the  prelates  and  abbots  was  accor¬ 
dingly  fummoned  j  who,  on  hearing  the  propofal  landi* 
fied  with.  the  names  both  of  the  pope  and  king,  were 
(truck  with  the  utmoll  furpiife  and  indignation.  A 
violent  altercation  took  place  \  during  v7hich  the  legate 
told  them,  that  all  ecclefiailical  benefices  were  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  pope,  and  that  he  might  difpofe  of  them 
as  he  pleafed.  The  affair  ended,  however,  in  the  fub- 
miflion  of  the  clergy:  but  the  barons  dill  continued  re- 
fradory,  and  for  fome  time  arifwered  the  king’s  de¬ 
mands  of  Supplies  with  expoftulations  ;  urging  the 
king’s  partiality  to  foreigners,  and  the  various  injuries 
the  nation  had  fuftained  from  the  fervants  of  the  crown. 
The  great  council  of  the  nation,  which  had  lately  ob¬ 
tained  the  name  of  parliament,  was  therefore  dilfolved 
anti  another  called,  but  with  as  little  fuccefs  as  before! 

1  he  king,  however,  had  involved  himfelf  in  fo  much 
debt,  that  a  large  fupply  wxis  become  abfolutely  necef- 
iary  j  and  as  that  could  by  no  means  be  obtained  from 
parliament,  he  was  now  reduced  to  the  humiliatino-  ex¬ 
pedient  of  going  about  among  fuch  of  his  fubjeds  as  he 
thought  mod  attached  to  him,  and  begging  adidance 
from  them  at  their  own  houfes.  At  length  his  barons 
perceiving  the  exigences  to  which  he  was  reduced* 
jeemed  willing  to  afford  him  aid  5  and,  upon  his  promi- 
fing  to  grant  them  a  plenary  redrefs  of  grievances,  a  very 
liberal  fupply  was  obtained,  for  which  he  renewed  their 
charter  with  more  than  ufual  folemnity.  All  the  pre¬ 
lates  and  abbots  were  affembled  with  burning  tapers  in 
their  hands  ;  the  magna  charta  was  read  in  their  pre¬ 
tence  ,  r-nd  they  denounced  fentence  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  upon  all  who  fhould  infringe  upon  its  decinons. 
They  then  put  out  their  tapers  on  the  ground,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  May  every  foul  that  proves  fklfe  to  this  a- 
greement  fo  dink  and  corrupt  in  hell.”  The  kino- 
/ubjoined,  u  So  help  me  God,  I  will  inviolably  keep 
all' thefe  things,  as  I  am  a  man,  as  I  am  a  Chridian 
as  I  am  a  knight,  and  as  I  am  a  king  crowned  and* 
anointed.” 

/°°ner  ^ad  the  king  received  the  fupplies  of 
which  he  dood  fo  much  in  need,  than  he  forgot  all  his 
engagements,  put  his  confidence  entirely  in  foreign 
counfellors,  and  evaded  or  broke  through  in  number- 
lefs  indances  the  charters  he  had  given.  This  conduct 
rendered  him  fo  obnoxious  to  the  barons,  that  Simon 
Mountfort  earl  of  Leiceder,  a  man  of  a  very  ^violent 
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and  ambitious  temper,  determined  to  attempt  an  inno-  England. 

ration  m  the  government.  lie  formed  a  powerful  con-  1 — "v - ' 

■  again!!  the  king,  and  the  defigns  of  the  con- 

lpirators  were  effectually  put  in  execution  in  the  year 
1258.  Henry  had  fummoned  a  parliament  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  receiving  fupplies  for  his  Sicilian  Drojeft  ; 
when  the  barons  appeared  in  the  hall,  clad  in  com¬ 
plete  armour,  with  their  fwords  by  their  Tides.  The 
king,  llruck  with  this  unufual  appearance,  afked  them 
what  was  their  purpofe,  and  whether  they  pretended 
to  make  him  their  prifoner?  Roger  Bigod,  earl  ma- 
relchal,  anfwered  tn  name  of  the  reft,  that  he  was  not 
their  prifoner;  that  they  even  intended  to  grant  him 
large  fupplies,  in  order  to  fix  his  fon  on  the  throne  of 
oicily  5  that  they  only  expected  fome  return  for  this 
expence  and  fervice  ;  and  that  as  the  king  had  fre¬ 
quently  made  fubmiffions  to  the  parliament,  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  pall  errors,  and  had  Hill  allowed  him- 
lelf  to  be  earned  into  the  fame  path,  which  gave  them 
iuch  rcafon  of  complaint,  he  muft  now  yield  to  more 
hrnff  regulations,  and  CQnfer  authority  on  thofe  who 
were  able  and  willing  to  redrefs  the  public  grievances. 

Henry  inftantly  affined  them  of  his  intentions  to  grant 
them  all  poflible  fatisfa&ion  ;  and  for  that  purpofe 
lummoned  another  parliament  at  Oxford,  to  digeft  the 
new  plan  of  government,  and  to  eled  proper  perfoiis 
who  were  to  be  entrufted  with  the  chief  authority, 
lhis  aflembly,  afterwards  called  the  mad  parliament 
went  very  expeditioufly  to  work  on  the  bufinefs  of  re-’ 
formation.  Twenty-four  barons  were  appointed,  with 
lupreme  authority,  tp  reform  the  abufes  of  the  ftate  • 
and  Leicefter  was  placed  at  their  head.  Their  firil  fteir 
was  to  order  four  knights  to  be  chofen  out  of  each 
county,  who  fhould  examine  into  the  ftate  of  their 
refpecli  ve  conllitucnts,  and  fhould  attend  at  the  en- 
imng  parliament  to  give  information  of  their  com¬ 
plaints.  They  ordained  that  three  feflious  of  parlia¬ 
ment  fhould  be  regularly  held  every  year  ;  that  a  new 
high  fhenfl  fhould  be  elefted  annually  ;  that  no  wards 
nor  caftles  fhould  be  entrufted  to  foreigners,  no  new 

foreits  made,  nor  the  revenues  of  any  counties  let  to 
larm. 

Thefe  conftitutions  were  fo  juft,  that  fome  of  them' Bad  con- 
remain  to  this  day..  But  the  parliament  having  once <iu<51  of  tBe 
obtained  the  fovereign  power,  took  care  not  to  part new  rulef3* 
wtth  it  again.  They  not  only  protraded  the  time  of 
their  fitting  under  various  pretences  ;  but  at  laff  had 
the  effrontery  to  impofe  an  oath  upon  every  individual 
of  the  nation,  declaring  an  implicit  obedience  to  all 
the  ffatutes  executed  or  to  be  yet  executed  by  the 
barons  who  were  thus  appointed  as  rulers.  They  not 
only  abridged  the  authority  of  the  king,  but  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  parliament  alfo;  giving  up  to  12  perfons  the 
whole  parliamentary  power  between  each  feffion  _ 

J  heir  ufurpations  were  firff  oppofed  by  the  knights*  of 
the  ilnre,  whom  they  themfelves  had  appointed.  Thefe 
had  for  fome  time  begun  to  be  regularly  affembled  in 
a  leparate  houfe,  to  confider  of  the  national  grievan¬ 
ces  5  the  firff  of  which  was  the  condud  of  the  24  ru¬ 
lers  They  reprefented,  that  though  the  king  had 
performed  all  that  was  required  of  him,  the  borons 
had  hitherto  done  nothing  on  their  part  that  Ihowed 
an  equal  regard  for  the  people ;  that  their  own  intereft 
and  power  feemed  the  only  aim  of  all  their  decrees  * 
and  they  even  called  upon  the  king’s  eldeff  fon  Prince 

Edward,. 
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“England.  Edward  to  interpofe  his  authority,  and  fave  the  finking 


—  -  ’  nation. 

15*  The  prince  was  at  this  time  about  22  years  ot  age, 

Princeld  'and  by  his  aftive  and  refolute  condoA  had  infpired  the 
ward  nation  with  great  hopes.  He  told  thofe  who  made  the 
application  to  him,  that  he  had  fworn  to  the  late  co*- 
ititutions  5  and,  on  that  account,  though  they  were 
contrary  to  his  own  private  opinions,  he  was  reiolved 
not  to  infringe  them.  At  the  fame  time,  however,  he 
lent  a  meffage  to  the  barons,  requiring  them  to  bring 
their  undertaking  to  an  end,  or  otherwife  to  expert 
the  moil  vigorous  refiftance  to  their  ufurpations.  On 
this  the  barons  were  obliged  to  publifli  a  new  code  of 
laws,  which,  though  it  contained  fcarce  any  thing 
■material,  yet,  it  was  fuppofed,  would  for  a  while 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  people,  until  they  could  take 
meafures  to  eftablilh  their  authority  -upon  furer  foun¬ 
dations.  In  this  manner,  under  various  pretences, 
they  continued  their  power  for  three  years  ;  while  the 
whole  nation  loudly  condemned  their  treachery,  and 
the  pope  himfelf  at  laft  abfolved  the  king  and  his  fub- 
jefts  from  the  oath  they  had  taken  to  obey  their  m- 
jundions.  Soon  after  this,  a  parliament  was  Called, 
and  the  king  reinftated  in  his  former  authority.  The 
harons  were  obliged  to  fubmit  for  a  time  ;  but  the  earl 
of  Leiceiler  having  joined  the  Wellh,  who  at  this  time 
made  an  irruption  into  England,  the  kingdom  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  moll  deplorable  fituation,  The  pufillani- 
mity  of  the  king  prevented  any  proper  or  judicious 
method  from  being  purfued  for  extricating  the  people 
from  their  dillreffes;  and  at  laft  a  treaty  was  concluded 
With  the  barons  on  the  moll  difadvantageous  terms  that 
can  be  imagined.  They  were  reftored  to  the  fovereign- 
ty  of  the  kingdom,  took  poffeflion  of  all  the  royal  ca¬ 
ttles  and  fortreffes,  and  even  named  the  officers  of  the 
king’s  houfehold.  They  fummoned  a  parliament  to 
meet  at' Oxford,  in  order  more  fully  to  fettle  the  plan 
of  government  $  and  by  this  affembly  it  was  .enacted 
that  the  authority  of  the  24  barons  ihould  continue  not 
only  during  the  life  of  King  Henry,  but  alfo  during  that 
Of  Prince  Edward* 

,  Thefe  fcandalous  conditions  would  have  been  eafil y 
felted  and  complied  with  by  King  Henry;  but  they  were  utterly 
taken  pri-  rejeded  by  Prince  Edward,  and  a  civil  war  immediate- 
foner,  with  enfued.  The  prince  was  at  firft  fuccefsful  but, 
through  his  impetuolity,  occafioned  the  lofs  of  a  great 
brother  battle,  in  which  his  father  and  uncle  were  taken  pri- 
foners,  and  he  himfelf  was  obliged  foon  after  to  furren- 
der  to  the  earl  of  Leiceiler.  The  king  was  now  redu¬ 
ced  to  the  mail  deplorable  fituation*  His  partifans 
were  totally  difarmed,  while  thofe  of  the  earl  of 
Leiceiler  dill  kept  themfelves  in  an  offenlive  polture* 
Leiceiler  feized  the  dilates  of  no  fewer  than  18  barons  j 
eng  rolled  to  himfelf  the  ranfom  of  all  the  prifoners  ; 
monopolized  the  fale  of  wood  to  foreign  markets  ;  and 
at  laft  ordained  that  all  power  Ihould  be  exercifed  by 
nine  perfons,  who  were  to  be  chofen  by  three  others, 
or  the  majority  of  them  *,  and  thefe  three  wrere  the  earl 
of  Leiceiler  himfelf,  the  earl  of  Gloucefter,  and  the  bi- 
8  Ihop  of  Chichefter. 

^TinVHoufe  The  miferable  fituation  to  which  the  kingdom  was 
of  Com-  now  reduced,  proved  at  laft  the  means  of  fettling  the 
mo/is.  government  on  a  more  proper  foundation.  Leiceiler, 
in  order  to  fecure  himfelf,  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  an  aid,  till  now  entirely  unknown  in  England, 
^wely,  that  of  the  body  of  the  people.  He  called  « 
3 
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parliament,  Xvhere,  belides  the  barons  of  his  own  par-  £nglsnL 
ty,  and  feveral  ecclefiaftics  who  were  not  proper  te-  '  "" 

nants  of  the  crown,  he  ordered  returns  to  be  made 
of  two  knights  from  every  (hire  j  and  alfo  deputies 
from  the  boroughs,  wrhich  had  been  hitherto  conlider- 
ed  as  too  inconfiderable  to  be  allowed  any  lhare  in 
the  legillation.  This  parliament  was  called  on  the 
29th  of  January  1265  :  and  here  we  find  the  firft  out4 
line  of  an  Englilh  Houfe  of  Commons )  an  inftitutiori 
which  has  ever  lince  been  conildered  as  the  bulwark  of 
Britilh  liberty* 

The  new  parliament  was  far  from  being  fo  compliant 
to  Leiceiler  as  he  had  delired  or  expelled.  Many  of 
the  barons  who  had  hitherto  ftedfaftly  adhered  to.  his 
party  were  difgufted  with  his  boundlefs  ambition  j 
and  the  people,  who  found  that  a  change  of  mailers  was 
not  a  change  from  mifery  to  happinefs,  began  to  wilh 
for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  royal  authority.  Leiceiler. 
at  laft,  to  make  a  merit  of  what  he  could  not  pre¬ 
vent,  releafed  Prince  Edward  from  his  confinement, 
and  had  him  introduced  at  Weftminfterftiall,  .where  his 
freedom  was  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  voic^  of  the: 
barons*  But  though  Leiceiler  had  all  .  the  popularity 
of  reftoring  the  prince,  he  was  yet  politic  enough  to 
keep  him  guarded  by  his  emiftaries,  who  watched  all 
his  a 61 10ns*  At  laft,  however,  he  found  means  to 
make  his  efcape  in  the  following  manner*  The  duke 
of  Gloucefter,  being  difgufted  with  Leiceiler,  retired 
from  court,  and  went  to  his  eftates  on  the  borders  of 
Wales.  His  afttagonifl  purfued  him  thither ;  and.  to 
give  the  greater  authority  to  his  arms,  carried  the  king 
and  prince  of  Wales  along  with  him*  This  furnilhed 
young  Edward  with  the  opportunity  he  had  fo  long 
delired*  Being  furnilhed  by  the  earl  of  Gloucefter 
with  a  horfe  of  extraordinary  fwiftnefs, .  he  took  leave 
of  his  attendants,  who  were  in  fa£l  his  guards,  but 
were  not  able  to  come  up  with  him.  They  purfued 
him,  however,  for  fome  time  \  but  the  appearance  of  a 
body  of  troops  belonging  to  Gloucefter  foon  put  an 
end  to  their  purfuit*  #  159 

The  prince  no  fooner  recovered  his  liberty,  than  the  prince  Ed- 
royalifts  joined  him  from  all  quarters,  and  an  army  was  ward  reco> 
foon  procured  which  Leiceiler  could  not  withftand.  vers  hu>  h- 
This  nobleman  now  found  himfelf  in  a  remote  quarter ber  y* 
of  the  kingdom ;  furrounded  by  his  enemies  $  and  de¬ 
barred  from  all  communication  with  his  friends  by  the 
river  Severn,  whofe  bridges  Edward  had  broken  down. 

In  this  extremity,  he  wrote  to  his  fon  to  h alien  to  his 
aflift&nce  from  London,  with  a  confiderable  body  which 
he  had  under  his  command.  With  this  view  his.  fon 
advanced  to  Kenilworth  *,  but  here  he  was  furprifed, 
and  his  army  entirely  difperfed  by  Prince  Edward* 

The  young  prince,  immediately  after  this  vi&ory,  ad¬ 
vanced  againft  Leiceiler  himfelf  5  who,  ignorant  of 
the  fate  of  his  foil’s  army,  had  palfed  the  Severn  in 
boats.  He  was  by  no  means  able  to  cope  with  the 
royalifts  }  his  men  being  inferior  both  in  numbers  and 
refolution  to  their  antagonifts.  His  army  was  defeat-  i6& 
ed  with  great  (laughter*  Leiceiler  himfelf  was  llain,  Earl  of LdU 
though  he  called  out  for  quarter,  together  with  his  el-ceiterde- 
deft  fon  Henry,  and  about  160  knights  and  other  ^ated  and 
gentlemen.  The  old  king  had  been  purpofely  placed  1 
by  the  rebels  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  where  he  was 
wounded,  and  in  great  danger  of  being  killed  *,  but,  cry¬ 
ing  out,  “  I  am  Henry  of  Winchelter  your  king,”  he 
was  faved  and  put  in  a  place  of  fecurity  by  his  fon, 

wh« 
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England,  who  had  down  to  his  a  (Tift  an  ce.  The  body  of  Leicefter 
being  found  among  the  dead,  was  barbaroufly  mang¬ 
led  by  one  Roger  Mortimef  ;  and  then  fent  to  his  wi¬ 
dow,  as  a  teftimony  of  the  royal  party’s  barbarity  and 
fuccefs. 

This  victory,  gained  at  Evelhara,  proved  decifive  in 
favour  of  the  royal  party,  Almoft  all  the  caftles, 
garrifoned  by  the  barons,  haftened  to  make  their  fub- 
miflions,  and  opened  their  gates  to  the  king.  The 
Iflc  of  Axholme  alone,  and  that  of  Ely,  trufting  to 
the  ftrength  of  their  fituation,  ventured  to  make  re- 
li fiance  5  but  were  at  laft  reduced,  as  well  as  the  caflle 
of  Dover,  by  the  valour  and  activity  of  Prince  Ed- 
wTard.  Adam  de  Gourdon,  a  courageous  baron,  main¬ 
tained  himfelf  fome  time  in  the  forefts  of  Hampfliire, 
committing  depredations  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
obliged  the  prince  to  lead  a  body  of  troops  into  that 
country  againfl  him.  Edward  attacked  the  camp  of 
the  rebels  ;  and  being  tranfported  by  the  ardour  of 
&6lion,  leaped  over  the  trench  with  a  few  followers, 
and  encountered  Gourdon  himfelf  in  fingle  combat* 
The  victory  was  long  difputed  between  thefe  two  va- 
liant  combatants  ;  but  ended  at  laft  in  the  prince’s  fa¬ 
vour,  who  wounded  his  antagonift,  threw  him  from  his 
horfe,  and  took,  him  prifoner.  He  not  only  granted 
him  his  life  ;  but  introduced  him  that  very  night  to 
the  queen  at  Guildford,  procured  his  pardon,  and  was 
ever  alter  faithfully  ferved  by  him. 

In  1271,  Prince  Edward,  having  fettled  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom,  undertook  an  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where  he  fignalized  himfelf  by  many  a6ls  of  va¬ 
lour.  The  king’s  health  declined  vifibly  after  the  de¬ 
parture  of  his  fon  5  and  at  laft,  worn  out  with  cares 
and  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  expired  at  St  Edmonffiury 
on  the  1 6th  of  November  I  272,  in  the  64th  year  of 
his  age  and  the  56th  of  his  reign, 

Prince  Edwrard  had  reached  Sicily  in  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  when  he  received  an  account  of  his 
father  s  death  5  at  which  he  expreffed  much  concern. 
As  he  knew  that  England  wvas  at  that  time  in  a  ftate 
of  perfect  tranquillity,  he  was  in  no  hafte  to  return, 
but  fpent  near  a  year  in  France  before  he  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  England.  He  wTas  received  by  his  fub- 
je£ls  with  the  utmoft  joy,  and  crowned  at  Weftmin- 
fler  by  Robert  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  on  the  ioth 
of  Augufl  1  274,  He  immediately  applied  himfelf  to 
the  correcting  of  thofe  diforders  which  the  civil  com¬ 
motions,  and  weak  a dminift ration  of  his  father,  had 
introduced.  A  fyflem  of  ftriCl  juftice,  bordering  on 
feverity,  was  introduced  and  kept  up  through  the  whole 
of  this  reign.  The  Jews  w’ere  the  only  part  of  his 
fubjeCls  wThom  Edward  oppreffed.  Many  arbitrary 
taxes  were  levied  upon  them  5  280  of  them  were  hand¬ 
ed  at  once  for  adulterating  the  coin  ;  the  goods  of  the 
rdt  wrere  confifcated,  and  all  of  them  baniffied  the 
kingdom. 

In  1276,  the  king  undertook  an  expedition  againfl: 
Le welly n  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  refufed  to  do  ho¬ 
mage  for  his  crown.  The  conqueft  of  that  country 
was  not  fully,  accompliflied  till  the  year  1 283  5  after 
which  the  principality,  of  Wales  was  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and  thenceforth  gave  a  title  to  the 
king’s  eldefl  fon  In  1286,  the  fettlement  of  Wales 
appeared  fo  complete,  that  the  king  went  abroad  in 
order  to  make  peace  between  Alfonfo  king*  0f  Arra- 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I.  b 
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gon  and  Philip  le  Bel  king  of  France,  who  had  a  dif-  England, 
ference  about  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  He  fucceeded  v— 
in  his  negotiations;  but,  flaying  abroad  three  years, 
he  found  that  many  diforders  had  been  introduced  in 
his  abfence.  Many  inftances  of  robbery  and  violence 
had  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  England  ;  but  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  judges,  by  w  hich  the  fountains  of  juftice 
Were  poifoned,  was  of  ftill  more  dangerous  confequence. 

Edward,  in  order  to  remedy  this  prevailing  abufe, 
fummoned  a  parliament,  and  brought  the  judges  to  a 
trial ;  where  all  of  them  except  two,  who  were  clergy¬ 
men,  were  conviCled  of  this  flagrant  iniquity,  were 
fined,  and  depofed  from  their  office.  The  amount  of 
the  fines  levied  upon  them  is  of  itfelf  a  fufficient  proof 
of  their  guilt,  being  above  100,000  marks  ;  an  immenfe 
fum  in  thofe  days,  fufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of 
a  war  betwixt  twTo  great  nations,  The  king  afterwards 
made  all  the  new  judges  fwear  that  they  w’ould  take  no 
bribes  ;  but  the  depofing  and  fining  the  old  ones  was 
the  more  effedlual  remedy.  164 

In  1291,  King  Edward  began  to  meditate  the  con-  Attempts 
queft  of  Scotland,  wffiich  employed  him  during  thetlie^on‘ 
reft  of  his  life ;  but  which,  though  that  kingdom  wasScotland 
by  him  reduced  to  the  greateft  diftrfefs,  he  was  never 
able  to  accomplifh  f.  At  the  fame  time,  he  was  en- 1  See 
gaged  in  expenlive  contefts  with  France  ;  and  thefe land* 
multiplied  wars  and  preparations  for  war,  by  obliging 
him  to  have  frequent  recourfe  to  parliamentary  fup- 
plies,  became  the  remote  caufes  of  great  and  impor-  {^- 
tant  changes  in  the  government.  The  parliament  was  New-mo- 
modelled  into  the  form  which  has  continued  ever  fmce,  dels  th e 
As  a  great  part  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom,  byPar^ament- 
the  introduction  of  commerce  and  improvements  in 
agriculture,  was  transferred  from  the  barons  to  the 
lower  clafs  of  people,  fo  their  confent  was  thought 
neceffary  for  raifing  the  fupplies*  For  this  reafon,  the 
king  iffued  writs  to  the  fheriffs,  enjoining  them  to  fend 
to  parliament,  along  with  two  knights  of  the  ffiire,  two 
deputies  from  each  borough  within  their  county ;  and 
thefe  provided  with  fufficient  powers  from  their  con- 
flituehts  to  grant  fuch  demands  as  they  fhould  think 
reafonable  for  the  fafety  of  the  ftate.  The  charges  of 
thefe  deputies  were  to  be  borne  by  the  boroughs  which 
fent  them  ;  and  fo  far  w^cre  they  from  confidering  this 
deputation  as  an  honour,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
difpleafing  to  any  borough  than  to  be  thus  obliged  to 
fend  a  deputy,  or  to  any  individual  than  to  be  thus 
chofen.  The  authority  of  thefe  commoners,  however, 
increafed  through  time.  Their  union  gave  them  weight  \ 
and  it  became  cuftomary  among  them,  in  return  for 
the  fupplies  which  they  granted,  to  prefer  petitions  to 
the  crown  for  the  redrefs  of  thofe  grievances  under 
which  the  nation  wras  fuppofed  to  labour.  The  more 
the  king’s  neceffities  increafed,  the  more  he  found  it 
neceftary  to  give  them  an  early  redrefs  ;  till,  from  re- 
quefting,  the  commons  proceeded  to  requiring  ;  and 
having  all  the  property  of  the  nation,  they  by  degrees 
began  alfo  to  be  poffeffed  of  the  power.  r66 

Edwrard  I.  died  of  a  dyfentery  at  Carlifle  on  the  pies  and  is 
7th  of  July  1307,  as  he  was  leading  a  great  army  into  jUCCeeded 
Scotland,  againfl  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  had^Ec*w,IL 
vow7ed  the  moft  dreadful  vengeance.  He  w*as  fucceed¬ 
ed  by  his  fon  Edwrard  II.  wrhom  he  had  charged  with 
his  dying  breath  to  profecute  the  war  againfl  Scot¬ 
land,  and  never  to  defift  till  he  had  finally  fubdued  the 
M  kingdom* 
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Ei 'gland,  kingdom.  But  the  new  king  was  of  a  very  diffe- 
U~“Y'' — '  j-ent  difpofition  from  his  father.  The  Scots  gra¬ 
dually  recovered  their  power  3  and  in  1314  gave  the 
Englith  fuch  a  terrible  defeat  at  Bannockburn,  that 
fcr  many  years  no  fuperiority  of  numbers  could  en¬ 
courage  them  to  look  the  Scots  in  the  face.  See 
1 Scotland. 

Difcontents  The  reign  of  Edward  II.  affords  no  particulars  of 
c  r  his  Tub-  preat  moment.  Being  a  prince  of  a  weak  underftand- 
^cc  s‘  ing,  though  endued  with  no  remarkable  bad  qualities, 
his  reign  was  one  continued  feries  of  quarrels  with  his 
turbulent  fubje&s.  His  favourites  were  the  molt  ge¬ 
neral  caufes  of  difeontent.  The  firfl  of  thefe  was  one 
Piers  Gaveflon,  the  fon  of  a  Gafcon  knight  of  lome 
diftin&ion,  who  had  honourably  ferved  the  late  king, 
and  who,  in  reward  for  his  fervices,  had  obtained  an 
eftablifhment  for  his  fon  in  the  family  of  the  prince  of 
Wales. — To  be  the  favourite  of  any  king  whatever,  is 
no  doubt  in  itfelf  a  fufficient  offence  to  the  reft  of  the 
courtiers.  Numberlefs  faults  were  therefore  found 
with  Gaveflon  by  the  Englifli  barons.  When  the  king 
went  over  to  France  to  efpoufe  the  princefs  Ifabella, 
to  whom  he  had  been  long  contracted,  Gaveflon  was 
left  guardian  of  the  realm,  with  more  ample  powers 
than  had  ufually  been  conferred  in  fuch  a  cafe.  But 
when  the  queen,  who  was  of  an  imperious  and  in¬ 
triguing  fpirit,  arrived,  Gavellon  had  the  misfortune 
to  fail  under  her  difpleafure  alfo,  on  account  of  the 
afcendency  he  had  acquired  over  the  king.  A  con- 
fpiracy  was  therefore  foon  formed  again!!  the  favour¬ 
ite  3  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  queen,  and  the 
earl  of  Lancaller,  coufin-german  to  the  king,  and  the 
molt  opulent  and  powerful  nobleman  in  England.  The 
king,  unable  to  refill  fuch  a  combination,  was  at  lall 
obliged  to  banifh  Gaveflon  ;  but  recalled  him  fome 
time  after.  This  was  fufficient  to  fpread  an  alarm  over 
the  whole  kingdom  :  a  civil  war  enfued  3  and  the  nobi¬ 
lity  having  got  Gaveflon  into  their  hands,  foon  freed 
themfelves  of  any  farther  apprehenfions  from  him,  by 
putting  him  to  death. 

After  the  unfortunate  defeat  at  Bannockburn,  King 
Edward  chofe  a  new  favourite  named  Hugh  le  Defpenfer. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  a  noble  Englilh  family,  fome 
merit,  and  very  engaging  accompliffiments.  His  fa¬ 
ther  w7as  a  perfon  of  a  much  more  refpectable  charac¬ 
ter  than  the  ion  ;  but  the  being  admitted  to  a  fhare  of 
King  Edward’s  favour  w7as  a  fufficient  crime.  The  king 
imprudently  difpolfelfed  fome  lords  of  their  ellates,  in 
•  ®rder  to  bellow  them  upon  this  favourite  3.  and  this 
was  a  fufficient  pretence  for  openly  attacking  both  the 
father  and  fon.  The  earls  of  Lancafter  and  Here¬ 
ford  flew  to  arms.  Sentence  was  procured  from  par¬ 
liament  of  perpetual  exile  againll  the  two  Spenfers, 
with  a  forfeiture  of  all  their  ellates.  At  lall  the  king 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  and  preffed 
the  earl  of  Lancaffier  fo  clofely,  that  he  had  not  time 
to  colled!  his  forces  together  3  and,  flying  from  one 
place  to  another,  he  was  at  lall  flopped  in  his  wTay  to¬ 
wards  Scotland,  and  made  prifoner.  He  was  imme¬ 
diately  condemned  by  a  court-martial  3.  and  executed 
on  an  eminence  near  Pomfret,  with  circumllances  of 
the  greatell  indignity. 

Spenfer  now  triumphed  for  fome  time  over  his  ene¬ 
mies  3  moil  of  the  forfeitures  were  feized  for ,  his  ufe, 


and  he  is  faid  to  have  been  guilty  of  many  acts  of  ra-  England, 
pine  and  injullice.  But  he  was  foon  oppofed  by  a  more  ' 

formidable  enemy.  Ouecn  Ifabella  lied  to  France,  and  jnfJrr(  C. 
refilled  to  return  to  England  till  Spenfer  was  removed  tjuri  a-airsil 
from  the  royal  prefence,  and  banilhed  the  kingdom,  him  by  the 
Thus  ffie  made  herfelf  popular  in  England,  where  duetlJ* 
Spenfer  was  univerfally  dilliked  3  and  ffie  had  the  plea- 
fure  of  enjoying  the  company  of  a  young  nobleman 
named  Mortimer ,  upon  whom  ffie  had  lately  placed  her 
affections.  The  queen’s  court,  therefore,  became  a 
fandluary  for  all  the  malecontents  who  were  baniffied 
their  own  country,  or  who  chofe  to  come  over.  When 
Hie  thought  matters  w’ere  ripe  for  her  purpofe,  ffie  fet 
fail  from  Dort  harbour,  accompanied  by  3000  armed 
men.  She  landed  without  oppofition  on  the  coal!  of 
Suffolk,  on  the  24th  of  September  1 3  26  3  and  ffie  no 
fooner  appeared,  than  there  leemed  to  be  a  general  re¬ 
volt  in  her  favour.  The  unfortunate  king  found  the 
fpirit  of  difloyalty  fpread  ever  the  wffiole  kingdom. 

He  had  placed  fome  dependence  on  the  garrifon  of 
Briflol,  which  was  under  the  command  of  the  elder 
Spenfer ;  but  they  mutinied  againll  their  governor  3 
and  that  unfortunate  favourite  was  delivered  up,  and 
condemned  by  the  tumultuous  barons  to  the  moll  igno¬ 
minious  death.  He  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  in  his  ar¬ 
mour  3  his  body  was  cut  in  pieces  and  thrown  to  the 
dogs  3  and  his  head  was  fent  to  Wincheller,  where  it 
was  fet  on  a  pole,  and  expofed  to  the  infults  oi  the 
populace.  Young  Spenfer  did  not  long  furvive  his  fa¬ 
ther.  Fie  wras  taken,  with  fome  others  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fortunes  of  the  wretched  king,  in  an  ob- 
feure  convent  in  Wales.  The  queen  had  not  patience 
to  wTait  the  formality  of  a  trial  3  but  ordered  him  to 
be  immediately  led  forth  before  the  infulting  populace, 
and  feemed  to  take  a  favage  pleafure  in  beholding  his 
dillrefs.  He  was  executed  on  a  gibbet  50  feet  high  3  his 
head  was  fent  to  London,  where  it  was  received  by  the 
citizens  with  brutal  triumph,  and  fixed  on  the  bridge. 

In  the  mean  time  the  king,  who  hoped  to  find  re¬ 
fuge  in  Wales,  was  quickly  difeovered,  and  delivered 
tip  to  his  adverfaries,  who  infulted  him  in  the  groffeft 
manner.  He  was  conducted  to  the  capital  amidft  the 
infults  and  reproaches  of  the  people,  and  confined  in 
the  tower.  A  charge  w7as  foon  exhibited  again!!  him  3 
in  which  no  other  crimes  but  his  incapacity  to  govern, 
his  indolence,  his  love  of  pleafure,  and  his  being 
fwayed  by  evil  counfellors,  were  objected  againll  him. 

His  depofition,  however,  was  quickly  voted  by  parlia-  Edward  de¬ 
ment  3  he  wTas  affigned  a  penfion  for  his  fupport  5  his  poled; 
fon  Edward,  a  youth  of  14,  was  chofen  to  fucceed 
him,  and  the  queen  was  appointed  regent  during  the 
minority.  The  depofed  monarch  did  not  long  furvive 
the  lofs  of  his  crown.  He  was  at  firll  configned  to  the 
cullody  of  the  earl  of  Lancaller  3  but  this  nobleman 
fhowing  fome  marks  of  refpect  and  pity,  he  was  taken 
out  of  his  hands,  and  delivered  over  to  the  lords  Berke¬ 
ley,  Mautravers,  and  Gournay,  who  were  entrulled 
alternately,  each  for  a  month,  with  the  charge  of 
guarding  him.  While  he  was  in  Berkeley’s  cullody, 
he  was  ltill  ufed  with  fome  degree  of  humanity  3  but 
when  the  turn  of  Mautravers  and  Gournay  came,  every 
fpecies  of  indignity  wras  practifed  upon  him,  as  if  they 
had  deligned  to  accelerate  his  death  by  the  bittemefs 
of  his  fulferings.  It  is  reported,  that  one  day  when 

Edward, 
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England.  Edward  was  to  be  (haved,  they  ordered  cold  and  dirty 
^  *  water  to  be  brought  from  a  ditch  for  that  purpofe  5 

and  when  he  defired  it  to  be  changed,  and  was  ftill  de¬ 
nied  his  requeft,  he  burffc  into  tears  and  exclaimed, 
That  in  fpite  of  their  infolence  he  would  be  ftiaved 
with  clean  and  warm  water.  As  his  perfecutors,  how¬ 
ever,  faw  that  his  death  might  not  arrive,  even  under 
every  cruelty  they  could  praCHfe,  and  were  daily  afraid 
of  a  revolution  in  his  favour,  they  determined  to  rid 
themfelves  of  their  fears  by  deflroying  him  at  once. 
.  Mortimer,  therefore,  fecretly  gave  orders  to  the  two 
keepers,  who  were  at  his  devotion,  inftantly  to  dis¬ 
patch  the  king ;  and  thefe  ruffians  contrived  to  make 
the  manner  of  his  death  as  cruel  and  barbarous  as  pof- 
£ble.  Taking  advantage  of  Berkeley’s  hcknefs,  in 
whofe  cuftody  he  then  was,  and  who  was  thereby  in¬ 
capacitated  from  attending  his  charge,  they  came  to 
Berkeley  -cattle,  and  put  themfelves  in  pofleffion  of  the 
king’s  perfon.  They  threw  him  on  a  bed,  and  held 
*7°  hin  down  with  a  table  which  they  had  placed  over 

Jy  muider-  ^ley  t^ien  ran  a  h°rn  PTe  UP  his  body,  through 

ed.  which  they  conveyed  a  red-hot  iron  5  and  thus  burnt 

his  bowels  without  disfiguring  his  body.  By  this  in¬ 
fernal  contrivance  they  expected  to  have  their  crime 
Concealed  :  but  the  horrid  fhrieks  of  the  king,  which 
were  heard  at  a  difiance  from  the  caftle,  gave  a  fufpi- 
cioh  of  the  murder ;  and  the  whole  was  foon  after  di¬ 
vulged  by  the  confeffion  of  one  of  the  accomplices. 
Goumay  and  Mautravers  were  held  in  deteltation  by 
all  mankind  $  and  when  the  enfuing  revolution  depri¬ 
ved  their  protediors  of  power,  they  found  it  necefiary 
to  fly  the  kingdom.  Gournay  was  afterwards  feized 
at  Marfeilles,  delivered  over  to  the  fenefchal  of  Guienne, 
and  put  on  board  a  (hip  with  a  view  of  carrying  him 
over  to  England  \  but  he  was  beheaded  at  fea,  by  fe- 
cret  orders,  as  was  fuppofed,  of  fome  nobles  and  pre¬ 
lates  in  England,  anxious  to  prevent  any  difcoVery 
which  he  might  make  of  his  accomplices.  Mautra¬ 
vers  concealed  himfelf  for  fome  years  in  Germany  5 
but  having  found  means  of  rendering  fome  fervices  to 
Edward  III.  he  ventured  to  approach  his  perfon, 
threw  himfelf  on  his  knees  before  him,  and  received 
17 1  a  pardon. 

Sovereign  By  the  death  of  Edward  II.  the  government  fell 

Fumed  by  entIrely  into  tl?e  llands.  t5le  clueen  and  her  paramour 
the  queen  Mortimer.  The  parliament,  which  raifed  young  Ed- 
and  Morti-  v;ard  to  the  throne,  had' indeed  appointed  I2perfens 
mer*  as  his  privy-council,  to  dire#  the  operations  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Mortimer  excluded  himfelf,  under  a  fliov/  of 
moderation  j  but  at  the  fame  time  fecretly  influenced 
all  the  meafures  that  came  under  their  deliberation. 
As  this  influence  began  very  foon  to  be  perceived,  and 
the  queen’s  criminal  attachment  to  Mortimer  was  uni- 
verfally  known,  thefe  governors  foon  became  very  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  people.  The  firft  ftroke  given  to  Mor¬ 
timer’s  power  was  during  an  irruption  of  the  Scots, 
when  the  favourite  prevented  the  young  king  from  at¬ 
tacking  the  enemy.  Though  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  Englifh  army  would  have  been  deftroyed  by  ma¬ 
king  an  attack  on  an  army  fituated  in  fuch  an  advan¬ 
tageous  poft  as  the  Scots  at  that  time  occupied,  Mor¬ 
timer  incurred  great  blame  on  that  account.  He  was 
accufed  of  having  allowed  the  Scots  to  make  their 
efcape  5  and  the  general  difguft  on  this  account  was  in- 
creafed  by  his  concluding  a  peace  "with  that  kingdom, 


wherein  the  Englifh  renounced  all  title  to  the  fove-  England, 
reignty  of  Scotland  for  the  fum  of  30,000  marks.  Soon  1 — 
after  Mortimer  feized  and  executed  the  earl  of  Kent, 
brother  to  the  late  king  ^  who,  fupponng  Edward  II. 
to  be  ftill  alive,  had  formed  a  defign  of  reinftating  him 
in  his  kingdom.  The  execution  was  fo  fudden,  that 
the  young  king  had  not  time  even  tohnterpofe  in  his 
behalf  5  and  Mortimer  foon  after  feized  this  nobleman’s 
eftate  for  his  own  ufe,  as  he  did  alfo  the  immenfe  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  Spenfers. 

Edward,  finding  the  power  of  Mortimer  a  continual 
reftraint  upon  himfelf,  refolved  to  fhake  off  an  autho¬ 
rity  that  w7as  likewife  grown  odious  to  the  whole  na¬ 
tion.  The  queen  and  Mortimer  had  for  fome  time 
chofen  the  raftle  of  Nottingham  for  their  refidence*  It 
was  ftriaiy  guarded,  the  gates  were  locked  every  night, 
and  the  keys  carried  to  the  queen.  It  was  therefore 
agreed  between  the  king  and  fome  of  the  barons,  who 
fecretly  entered  into  his  defigns,  to  feize  upon  them  in 
this  fortrefs.  Sir  W  illiam  Eland  the  governor  "was  in¬ 
duced  to  admit  them  through  a  fubterraneous  paffage, 
which  had  been  formerly  contrived  for  an  outlet,  but 
was  now  choked  up  with  rubbifli,  and  known  only  to 
one  or  two.  Through  this  paffage  the  noblemen  in  the 
king’s  intereft  entered  the  caftle  in  the  night-time  j 
and  Mortimer,  without  having  it  in  his  power  to  make 
any  refiftance,  was  feized  in  an  apartment  adjoining  to 
that  of  the  queen.  The  parliament,  which  was  then 
fitting,  condemned  him,  without  either  permitting  him 
to  make  his  defence,  or  examining  a  Angle  witnefs  172 
againft  him.  He  was  hanged  on  a  gibbet  at  a  place  Mortimer 
called  Elmes ,  about  a  mile  from  London.  A  fimilar  cXecute<** 
fentence  was  palled  againft  fome  of  his  adherents,  par¬ 
ticularly  Gournay  and  Mautravers,  who  found  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  efcaping  as  above  mentioned.  The  queen, 
who  was  perhaps  the  moft  culpable  of  the  whole,  was 
lereened  by  the  dignity  of  her  ftation.  She  was,  how¬ 
ever,  depofed  from  all  llmre  of  power  ♦,  and  confined 
for  life  to  the  caftle  of  Rifings,  with  a  penfion  of  3000 
pounds  a-year.  From  this  confinement  fhe  was  never 
fet  free,  though  the  king  paid  her  an  annual  vifit  of 
ceremony.  She  lived  25  years  after  her  depofttion. 

Edward  III.  proved  the  greateft  warrior  that  ever 
fat  on  the  Englifh  throne.  lie  fir  ft  attempted  to  raife 
Edward  Baliol  to  the  fovereignty  of  Scotland  ;  but  this  173 
he  found  impoffible  fully  to  accompliffi.  Edward  Edward 
next  formed  a  project  of  invading  and  conquering  invades 
France,  to  the  fovereignty  of  which  he  pretended 
right.  His  firft  expectations  were  attended  with  foiy.^ 
little  fuccefs,  that  on  his  return  to  England  he  found 
the  nation  very  much  difeontented,  and  himfelf  haraf- 
fed  by  his  numerous  creditors,  without  any  fufficient 
refource  for  paying  them.  Being  determined,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  bear  any  blame  himfelf  if  he  could  throw 
it  anywhere  elfe,  he  took  the  firft  opportunity  of 
wreaking  his  vengeance  upon  his  fubjeas.  Finding  His  arti- 
therefore  the  tower  of  London  negligently  guarded  on  trary  be ha- 
his  arrival,  he  imprifoned  the  conftable  and  all  his  in_  viour  on 
ferior  officers,  treating  them  with  the  greateft  feverity.return* 

He  then  fell  upon  the  fheriffs  and  colleaors  of  the  re¬ 
venue,  whom  he  difmiffed  from  their  employments,  and 
appointed  an  inquiry  into  their  condua  to  be  made  by 
perfons  who,  knowing  the  king’s  humour,  were  fure  to 
find  every  one  guilty  who  came  before  them.  The  keeper 
of  the  privy-feal,  the  cbief-juftice,  the  mayor  of  London, 
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the  bifkops  of  Chichefter  and  Litchfield,  with  the 
chancellor  and  treafurer,  were  depofed  and  imprifoned. 

In  this  career  of  refentment  and  cruelty,  however,  he 
found  himfelf  oppofed  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  colle£l  the  taxes  laid 
on  for  the  fupport  of  the  French  war.  That  prelate 
happening  to  be  abfent  at  the  tinje  of  the  king’s  ar¬ 
rival,  did  not  immediately  feel  the  effects  of  his  refent¬ 
ment.  Being  informed,  however,  of  the  humour  in 
which  his  fovereign  was,  he  ilfued  a  fentence  ©f  excom¬ 
munication  againll  all  who,  on  any  pretence  whatever, 
fhould  exercile  violence  againfl  the  perfons  or  eflates 
of  clergymen,  or  who  infringed  thofe  privileges  fecu- 
red  by  the  great  charter,  or  who  accuCed  a  prelate  of 
treafon,  or  any  other  crime,  in  order  to  bring  him 
under  the  king’s  difpleafure.  A  regular  combination 
was  formed  againfl  the  king  by  the  clergy,  wdth  the 
primate  at  their  head j  who,  to  excite  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  people  as  much  as  poffible,  reported,  that 
the  king  intended  to  recal  the  general  pardon  and  the 
remiflion  to  old  debts  which  had  been  granted,  and  to 
impofe  new  and  arbitrary  taxes  without  confent  of  par¬ 
liament.  The  archbifliop  alfo,  in  a  letter  to  the  king, 
informed  him,  that  there  were  two  powers  by  which 
the  world  was  governed,  viz.  the  holy  pontifical  apo* 
ftolical  dignity  and  the  regal  authority  ,  of  which  the 
clerical  power  was  evidently  the  fupreme,  as  the  priefls 
were  to  anfvver  even  for  the  condu£l  of  kings  at  the 
laft  judgment ;  and  wTere  befides  the  fpiritual  fathers 
of  all  the  faithful,  kings  and  princes  not  excepted  \ 
having,  befides,  a  heavenly  charter,  entitling  them  to 
dire£l  their  wills  and  a£lion^,  and  to  cenfure  their 
tranfgreffions.  On  this  the  king  refolved  to  mortify 
him,  by  fending  no  fummons  to  him  wrhen  the  parlia¬ 
ment  wras  called  :  but  the  prelate,  undaunted  by  this 
mark  of  refentment,  appeared  before  the  gates  of  the 
parliament-houfe  with  his  crofier  in  his  hand,  de¬ 
manding  admittance  as  the  firfl  peer  of  the  realm. 
This  application  was  reje£led  for  two  days,  but  at  laft 
complied  with  \  and  the  parliament  now  feemed  in¬ 
clined  to  abridge  the  king’s  authority  confiderably. 
They  began  with  obferving,  that  as  the  great  charter 
had  been  violated  in  many  points,  particularly  by  the 
illegal  imprifonment  of  many  freemen  and  the  feizure 
of  their  goods,  it  was  neceflary  to  confirm  it  anew, 
and  to  oblige  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  law  and 
others  to  fwear  to  the  obfervance  of  it.  It  was  alfo 
required,  that  whenever  any  of  the  great  offices  be¬ 
came  vacant,  the  king  fhould  fill  them  up  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  council  and  the  confent  of  fuch  barons  as 
fhould  at  the  time  be  found  to  refide  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  court.  They  enabled  alfo,  that  on 
the  third  day  of  every  feffion  the  king  fhould  refume 
all  fuch  offices  into  his  own  hand,  excepting  thofe  of 
the  juflices  of  the  two  benches  and  the  barons  of  ex¬ 
chequer  \  that  the  miniflers  fhould  for  the  time  be  re¬ 
duced  to  private  perfons  \  that  they  fhould  in  that 
condition  anfwer  before  parliament  to  any  accufation 
preferred  againfl  them  \  and  that,  if  they  were  found 
m  any  refpe£l  guilty,  they  fhould  be  finally  deprived 
of  their  offices,  and  others  appointed  in  their  Head. 
In  return  for  fuch  ample  conceffions,  the  king  was  of¬ 
fered  a  grant  of  20,000  facks  of  wool  and  fuch  was 
his  urgent  neceffity,  that  he  was  compelled  to  accept 
of  it  even  upon,  thefe  terms.  Still,  however,  he  deter- 
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mined  to  adhere  to  his  engagements  no  longer  than  till  England. 

this  neceffity  was  removed.  Though  the  agreement, - v - f 

therefore,  was  ratified  in  full  parliament,  he  fecretly 
entered  a  protefl,  that,  as  foon  as  his  convenience  per¬ 
mitted,  he  would  from  his  own  'authority  revoke  what 
had  been  extorted  from  him.  This  protefl  wras  after¬ 
wards  confirmed  by  a  public  edi&  j  in  which  he  afiert- 
ed,  that  that  flatute  had  been  made  contrary  to  law  j 
that  it  was  prejudicial  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
which  he  had  only  dilfembled  when  he  feemed  to  ra¬ 
tify  it }  and  that  in  his  own  breall  he  had  never  affent- 
ed  to  it  :  and  declared,  that  from  thenceforth  it  had 
no  force  or  authority.  This  exertion  of  arbitrary  But  regains 
power,  wThich  it  might  have  been  imagined  would  have power, 
occafioned  a  prodigious  clamour,  was  not  taken  notice 
of  by  any  of  the  fubfequent  parliaments  *,  fo  that  in 
the  courfe  of  two  years  Edward  had  entirely  regained 
his  authority,  and  obtained  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  1^3 
flatute  juft  mentioned.  Having  thus  fettled  matters  Performs 
to  his  fatisfa£tion,  the  king  refumed  his  expedition  gj'e.at  fx- 
againfl  France,  where  he  gained  great  advantages.  In 
his  abfence  the  Sco|s  invaded  England  j  but  were  en¬ 
tirely  defeated  at  Durham,  and  their  king  himfelf  taken 
prifoner.  The  Englifh  king  in  the  mean  time  continued 
his  vidlories  on  the  continent  *,  in  which  he  was  great¬ 
ly  affifled  by  Edward  furnamed  the  Black  Prince ,  the 
greatefl  hero  recorded  in  the  Englifh  annals.  But  for 
the  wars  of  Edward  III.  and  the  exploits  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  prince,  fee  the  articles  Scotland  and  France. 

The  Black  Prince  died  on  the  8th  of  June  137 6,  and 
the  king  furvived  only  about  a  year.  He  expired  on  179 
the  2ifl  of  June  1377,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fe-RJchard II 
cond  fon  Richard. 

As  the  new  king  was  only  eleven  years  old  when  he 
afeended  the  throne,  the  government  was  veiled  in  the 
hands  of  his  three  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancaller,  York, 
and  Gloucefter.  The  different  difpofitions  of  thefe  no¬ 
blemen,  it  was  thought,  would  caufe  them  check  the 
deligns  of  each  other.  Lancaller  was  neither  popular 
nor  enterprifing  \  York  was  indolent  an^l  weak  \  and 
Gloucefter  turbulent,  popular,  and  ambitious.  Dif- 
contents  firfl  arofe  among  the  common  people.  They 
had  now  acquired  a  fhare  of  liberty  Sufficient  to  infpire 
them  with  a  defire  for  more,  and  this  defire  was  greatly  9 
increafed  by  the  difeourfes  of  one  John  Ball  a  feditious 
preacher.  He  went  about  the  country,  and  inculcated 
on  his  audience,  that  mankind  were  all  derived  from 
one  common  flock  ;  and  that  all  of  them  had  equal 
right  to  liberty  and  the  goods  of  nature,  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived  by  the  ambition  of  a  few  infolent 
rulers. 

Thefe  do£lrines  were  greedily  fwallowed  by  the  po¬ 
pulace,  who  were  farther  indamed  by  a  new  impofition 
of  three  groats  a -head  upon  every  perfon  in  the  king¬ 
dom  above  15  years  of  age.  This  had  been  granted 
as  a  fupply  by  parliament,  and  was  no  doubt  neceflary 
on  account  of  the  many  expenfive  wars  in  wThich  the 
kingdom  was  engaged  ;  but  its  apparent  injuflice,  in 
laying  no  more  burden  upon  the  rich  than  the  poor, 
excited  the  utmoft  refentment  of  the  people.  The 
manner,  too,  of  collecting  this  tax,  foon  furnifhed  them 
with  an  occafion  of  revolt.  It  began  in  Effex,  where  a 
report  was  induftrioufly  fpread  that  the  peafants  were 
to  be  deftroyed,  their  houfes  burned,  and  their  farms 
plundered*  A  blackfmith,  well  known,  by  the  name- 
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England,  of  Wat  Tyler ,  was  the  firft  that  excited  them  to  arms. 

The  tax-gatherers  coming  to  this  man’s  houfe  while 

Dangerous  J1?  ™as  at  work>  demanded  payment  for  his  daughter, 
iufurrec-  This  he  refilled,  alleging  that  ffie  was  under  the  age 
mentioned  in  the  a6l.  One  of  thefe  fellows  offered  to 
produce  a  very  indecent  proof  to  the  contrary,  and  at 
the  fame  time  laid  hold  of  the  maid.  This  the  father 
refen  ting,  immediately  knocked  out  the  ruffian’s  brains 
with  his  hammer.  The  byifanders  applauded  the  ac¬ 
tion  3  and  exclaimed  that  it  was  high  time  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  take  vengeance  on  their  tyrants,  and  to  vindi¬ 
cate  their  native  liberty.  The  whole  country  imme¬ 
diately  took  arms,  and  the  infurgents  foon  amounted 
to  about  100,000  men.  They  advanced  to  Blackheath, 
where  they  fcnt  a  meffage  to  the  king,  who  had  taken 
ffielter  in  the  tower,  defiring  a  conference  with  him. 
The  king  was  defirous  of  complying  with  their  de¬ 
mands,  but  was  intimidated  by  their  fierce  behaviour. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  entered  the  city,  burning  and 
plundering  the  houfes  of  fuch  as  were  obnoxious  for 
their  power  or  riches.  Their  animofity  wras  particu¬ 
larly  levelled  againft  the  lawyers,  to  whom  they  Plow¬ 
ed  no  mercy.  The  king  at  laft,  knowing  that  the 
tower  was  not  able  to  refill  their  affaults,  went  out 
among  them,  and  deflred  to  know  their  demands.  To 
this  they  made  a  very  humble  remonflrance  3  requiring 
a  general  pardon,  the  abolition  of  llavery,  freedom  of 
commerce  in  the  market-towns,  and  a  fixed  rent  in- 
flead  of  thofe  fervices  required  by  the  tenure  of  vil- 
lenage.  I  he  king  granted  all  thefe  requelts  3  and 
charters  were  made  out  by  which  the  grant  was  rati¬ 
fied.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  another  body  of 
thefe  infurgents  had  broke  into  the  tower,  and  mur¬ 
dered  the  chancellor,  the  primate,  and  the  treafurer, 
with  fome  other  officers  of  diftinction.  They  then  di¬ 
vided  themfelves  into  bodies,  and  took  up  their  quar¬ 
ters  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  At  the  head  of  one 
of  thefe  was  Wat  Tyler,  who  led  his  men  into  Smiths 
field,  where  he  was  met  by  the  king,  who  invited  him 
to  a  conference  under  pretence  of  hearing  and  redrefs- 
ing  his  grievances.  Tyler  ordered  his  companions  to 
retire  till  he  .ffiould  give  them  a  fignal,  and  boldly  ven¬ 
tured  to  begin  a  conference  with  the  king  in  the  midll 
of  his  retinue.  His  demands  were,  That  all  flaves 
Ihould  be  fet  free  3  that  all  commonages  ffiould  be  open- 
to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich  3  and  that  a  general' 
pardon  fliould  be  paffed  for  the  late  outrages.  Whilfl 
he  made  thefe  demands,  he  now  and  then  lifted  up  his 
fword  in  a  menacing  manner  :  which  infolence  fo  rai- 
fed  the  indignation  of  William  Walworth  lord  mayor 
of  London,  that,  without  confiderjng  the  danger  to 
which  he  expofed  his  majefty,  he  flunned  Tyler  with 
a  blow  of  his  mace  3  while  one  of  the  king’s  knights 
riding  up,  difpatched  him  with  his  fword.  The  mu¬ 
tineers,  feeing  their  leader  fall,  prepared  themfelves  to 
take  revenge.  Their  bows  were  already  bent  for  exe¬ 
cution  3  when  Richard,  though  not  yet  16  years  of 
age,  rode  up  to  the  rebels,  and  with  admirable  prefence 
of  mind  cried  out :  “  What,  my  people,  will  you  kill 
your  king  ?  Be  not  concerned  for  the  lofs  of  your  lea¬ 
der.  I  myfelf  will  now  be  your  general.  Follow  me 
into  the  field,  and  you  fiiall  have  whatever  you  defire.” 

The  multitude  immediately  defifted,  and  followed  the 
king  into  the  fields,  where  he  granted  them  the  fame 
charters  that  he  had  before  granted  to  their  compa- 
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mons.  1  hefe  charters,  however,  w’ere  foon  after  revo-  England, 
ked,  and  the  common  people  reduced  to  the  fame  fitu- 
ation  in  wdiich  they  had  formerly  been. 

The  courage,  addrefs,  and  prefence  of  mind,  which 
the  king  had  difcovered  in  quelling  fuch  a  dangerous 
tumult,  gave  great  hopes  to  the  nation  :  but,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  Richard  advanced  in  years,  thefe  hopes  w^ere 
blafted  3  and  his  want  of  capacity,  or  at  leall  of  folid 
judgment,  appeared  in  every  enterprife  he  attempted. 

The  king  had  unluckily  loll  the  favour  of  the  com-  rs2 
mon  people  after  the  infurre&ion  juft  mentioned.  He  The  king 
allowed  the  parliament  to  revoke  the  charters  of  en-loresthe 
franchirement  and  pardon  which  had  been  granted  .  f*vour  °f 
fome  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  late  diforders  had  been*  *  pe°P 
feverely  punifhed,  and  fome  even  put  to  death  with¬ 
out  any  form  of  procefs  or  trial.  Thus  the  popular 
leaders  were  greatly  exafperated  by  this  cruelty,  though 
probably  the  king  did  not  follow  the  dictates  of  his 
own  mind  fo  much  in  it  as  the  advice  of  his  counfel- 
lors.  .  But  having  thus  loft  the  favour  of  one  party, 
he  quickly  after  fell  under  the  difpleafure  of  the  other 
alfo.  .  Suppofing  himfelf  to  be  in  too  great  fubje£lion 
to  his  uncles,  particularly  the  duke  of  Gloucefter, 
he  attempted  to  ftiake  off  the  yoke,  by  railing  o- 
thers  to  fuch  a  degree  of  powrer  as  might  enable  183 

them  to  rival  them.  His  firft  favourite  wTas  Robert  His  excef. 
de  Vere  earl  of  Oxford,  a  young  man  of  an  agree- flve  favour 
able  perfon,  but  diffolute  in  his  behaviour,  who  foon c?rl 
acquired  an  abfolute  afcendant  over  him.  So  much°  X  °r 
was  he  determined  to  (how  his  attachment  to  this 
nobleman,  that  he  firft  created  him  marquis  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  a  title  never  knowm  in  England  before  3  then  duke 
of  Ireland  3  transferring  to  him  the  entire  fovereign- 
ty  of  that  illand  by  patent  for  life.  He  gave  him  in* 
marriage  his  coufm-german,  the  daughter,  of  the  earl 
of  Bedford  3  but  foon  after  permitted  him  to  divorce  1S4 
her  for  another  lady  with  wdiom  he  had  fallen  in  love.^  confpira* 
This  nobleman  foon,  became  the  difpenfer  of  all  thecvaEainft 
king’s  favours  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  a  confpiracy  wasthe  kmg’ 
formed  againft  him  3  at  the  head  of  which  were, 

Mowbray  earl  of  Nottingham,  Fitz  Alan  earl  of 
Arundel,  Piercy  earl  of  Northumberland,  Montacute 
earl  of  Saliffiury,  and  Beauchamp  earl  of  War¬ 
wick.  Vere  was  impeached  in  parliament  3  and  though 
nothing  of  moment  was  even  alleged  againft  him,  he 
was  condemned  and  deprived  of  his  office.  They  next 
proceeded  to  attack  the  royal  authority  itfelf.  Under 
pretence  that  the  king  was  yet  unable  to  govern  the- 
kingdom,  though  at  that  time  21  years  of  age,  they 
appointed  a  commiffion  of  14  perfons  to  whom  the 
fovereignty  was  to  be  transferred  for  a  year.  This 
meafure  wras  driven  forward  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter, 
and  none  but  his  own  fa&ion  w'ere  admitted  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee.  The  king  could  not  without 
regret  perceive  himfelf  thus  totally  deprived  of  autho¬ 
rity.  He  firft  endeavoured  to  gain  over  the  parlia¬ 
ment  to  his  interefts,  by  influencing  the  ffieriffs  of  each 
county,  who  were  then  the  only  returning  officers. 

This  meafure  failing,  he  next  applied  to  the  judges. 

They  declared,  that  the  commiffion  which  had  depri¬ 
ved  the  king  of  his  authority  was  unlawful,  and  that- 
thofe  who  procured  or  advifed  it  were  puniffiable  with 
death.  Their  fentence  was  quickly  oppofed  by  decla¬ 
rations  from  the  lords.  The  duke  of  Gloucefter  arm¬ 
ed  bis  partifans,  and  appeared  at  Haringay  park  near- 
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England.  Highgate,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men  fufficient  to 

“V - '  intimidate  the  king  and  all  his  adherents.  rIhefe  in- 

furgents,  fenflble  of  their  own  power,  began  by  de¬ 
manding  of  the  king  the  names  ot  thofe  who  had  ad- 
vifed  him  to  his  late  rafh  meafures.  A  few  days  after¬ 
wards  they  appeared  armed  in  his  prefence,  and  accu- 
fed  by  name  the  archbiihop  of  York,  the  duke  of 
Ireland,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Sir  Robert  Trefllian, 
one  of  the  judges  who  had  declared  in  his  favour,  to¬ 
gether  with  Sir  Nicholas  Bember,  as  public  and  dan¬ 
gerous  enemies  to  the  date.  Fhe  duke  of  Ireland  fled 
into  Chefhire,  where  he  attempted  to  raife  a  body  of 
forces  $  but  was  quickly  obliged  to  fly  into  Flanders, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  GlouceAer  with  a  fuperior 
army.  Soon  after,  the  king  was  obliged  to  fummon 
a  parliament,  where  an  accufation  was  drawn  up  a- 
gainfl  five  of  his  counfellors.  Of  thefe  only  Sir  Ni¬ 
cholas  Bember  was  prefent  3  and  he  was  quickly  found 
guilty,  condemned,  and  executed,  together  with  Sir 
Robert  Trefrlian,  who  had  been  difcovered  and  taken 
during  the  interval.  Lord  Beauchamp  of  Holt  was  foon 
after  condemned  and  executed  3  and  Sir  Simon  Bur¬ 
ley,  rvho  had  been  appointed  the  king’s  governor,  flia- 
red  the  fame  fate,  though  the  queen  continued  for  three 
hours  on  her  knees  before  the  duke  of  Glouceder,  im¬ 
ploring  his  pardon. 

Such  unparalleled  infolence  and  barbarity  in  a  fub- 
je£l  could  not  go  unpuniihed.  In  1389?  the  king  at 
an  extraordinary  council  of  the  nobility  affembled  after 
Eafler,  to  the  aflonifhment  of  all  prefent,  deflred  to 
know7  his  age.  Being  told  that  he  was  turned  of  two 
and  twenty,  he  alleged  that  it  was  then  time  for  him 
to  govern  -without  help  3  and  that  there  was  no  reafon 
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why  he  fhould  be  deprived  of  thofe  rights  which  the 
meaned  of  his  fubje&s  enjoyed.  The  lords  anfwered 
in  fome  confufion,  that  he  had  certainly  an  undifputed 
right  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  government  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  “  Yes  (replied  the  king),  I  have  long  been 
-  1  T  fird 
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earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick  -were  feized  at  the  fame  Eagland. 
time  3  and  a  new  parliament,  which  the  king  knew  v  f 
would  be  perfedlly  obedient  to  his  will,  was  fummoned 
to  Wedminder.  Here  the  commiflion  of  14,  who  had 
ufurped  cn  the  royal  authority,  was  annulled  for  ever  •, 
all  thofe  adls  which  had  condemned  his  former  miniders 
were  repealed  3  and  the  general  pardon  which  the  king 
had  formerly  given  when  he  affumed  the  government 
into  his  own  hands,  was  revoked.  Several  of  Gloucef-  Duke  of 
ter’s  party  were  condemned  and  executed,  and  at  lad  Gloucefter 
that  nobleman  himfelf  was  called  for  to  take  his  trial mur  ertu* 
as  well  as  the  red  3  but  he  had  before  been  privately 
difpatched  in  prifon. 

After  the  deflru&ion  of  the  duke  of  Glouceder  and 
the  heads  of  his  party,  a  mifunderdanding  arofe  among 
the  noblemen  who  had  joined  in  the  profecution.  The 
duke  of  Hereford  appeared  in  parliament,  and  accufed 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  of  having  fpoken  feditious  words 
againd  his  majedy  in  a  private  converfation.  Norfolk 
denied  the  charge,  gave  Hereford  the  lie,  and  offered 
to  prove  his  innocence  by  Angle  combat.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  was  accepted  3  but  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
duel,  the  king  would  not  differ  the  combatants  to  en¬ 
gage,  but  commanded  both  of  them  to  leave  the  king-  187 
dom.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  he  baniflied  for  life,  but  Dukes  of 
the  duke  of  Hereford  only  for  ten  years.  The  former  ^f^jd 
retired  to  Venice,  where  in  a  fhort  time  he  died  of  aj£jk  ba°n7fh. 
broken  heart.  Hereford  behaved  in  a  refigned  andca. 
fubmifAve  manner  3  which  fo  pleafed  the  king,  that  he 
confented  to  fhorten  the  time  of  his  banifliment  four 
years :  he  alfo  granted  him  letters  patent,  enfuring 
him  of  the  enjoyment  of  any  inheritance  which  fhould 
fall  to  him  during  his  abfence  3  but  upon  the  death  of 
his  father  the  duke  of  Lancader,  which  happened 
fhortly  after,  Richard  revoked  thofe  letters,  and  kept 
the  eflate  to  himfelf.  iS3 

This  lad  injury  inflamed  the  refentment  of  Here-  Heretic! 


under  the  government  of  tutors  3  and  I  will  now 
Jhow  my  right  to  power  by  their  removal.”  He  then 
ordered  Thomas  Arundel,  whom  the  commiflioners 
had  lately  appointed  chancellor,  to  give  up  the  feals  3 
which  he  next  day  delivered  to  William  Wickham  bi~ 
fhop  of  Winchefler.  He  next  removed  the  duke  of 
Glouceder,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  other  lords  of  the 
oppodtion,  from  the  council 3  and  all  the  great  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  houiehold,  as  well  as  the  judges,  were 
changed. 

The  king  being  thus  left  at  liberty  to  govern  as  he 
thought  proper,  for  fome  time  behaved  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  people.  It  does 
not  appear  indeed  that  he  ever  gave  much  caufe  of 
complaint  3  but  it  v7as  impodible  for  any  prince  in  thofe 
days  to  keep  himfelf  fecure  on  the  throne  but  by  a  very 
fevere  and  vigorous  adminidration.  rIhe  duke  of  Glou¬ 
ceder,  perceiving  that  Richard  was  not  of  a  warlike 
difpofltion,  frequently  fpoke  with  contempt  of  his  per- 
fon  and  government,  and  deliberated  concerning  the 
lawfulnefs  of  throwing  off  all  allegiance  to  him.  The 
king  being  informed  of  his  conduct  by  fpies  appointed 
for  that  purpofe,  at  lad  formed  a  refolution  of  ridding 
himfelf  of  Glouceder  and  his  fa&ion  at  once.  He  there¬ 
fore  ordered  that  nobleman  to  be  immediately  arreded 
and  fent  over  to  Calais,  where  there  was  no  danger  of 
his  being  refcued  by  his  numerous  adherents.  The 
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ford  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  formed  a  defign  of  f 

throning  the  king.  He  was  a  great  favourite  both  s 

with  the  army  and  people  5  he  was  immenfely  rich,  the  king, 
and  conne&ed  by  blood  or  alliance  with  all  the  great 
families  of  the  nation.  The  king  at  the  fame  time,  it 
is  faid,  gave  himfelf  up  to  an  idle,  effeminate  life  3  and 
his  miniders  following  his  example,  the  national  honour 
was  lod.  The  number  of  malecontents  daily  increafed, 
and  only  waited  for  the  abfence  of  the  king,  in  order 
to  put  their  fchemes  in  execution  3  and  this  opportu¬ 
nity  foon  offered. 

The  earl  of  March,  prefumptive  heir  to  the  crown, 
having  been  appointed  the  king’s  lieutenant  in  Ireland, 
was  flain  in  a  ikirmifli  with  the  natives  of  that  country  3 
which  fo  ineenfed  Richard,  that,  unmindful  of  his 
precarious  Atuation  at  home,  he  went  over  to  Ireland 
with  a  conflderable  army,  in  order  to  revenge  his  death 
in  perfon.  The  duke  of  Lancader  (for  that  was  the 
title  which  Hereford  affumed  on  the  death  of  his  father) 
hearing  of  the  king’s  abfence,  inffantly  embarked  at 
o  vptimip  rmlxr  nf  n^rfrms  in  three 


Nantz~3  and  with  a  retinue  only  of  6a  perfons  in 
fmall  veffels,  landed  at  Ravenfpur  in  Yorkdiire.  The 
earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  long  been  a  male- 
content,  together  with  Henry  Piercy  his  for,  who  from 
his  ardent  valour  was  iurnarred  Hotfpur ,  immediately 
joined  him  with  their  forces  3  and  the  people  flocked 
to  him  in  fuch  numbers,  that  in  a  few  days  his  army^ 
amounted  to  60,000  men. 

Richard, 


England. 
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Richard,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  in  perfe6t  fc- 
curity  in  Ireland  for  fome  time.  Contrary  winds  for 
three  weeks  together  prevented  his  receiving  any  news 
of  the  rebellion  which  was  begun  in  his  native  domi- 
nions.^  He  landed  therefore  at  Milford  Haven  without 
fufpicion,  attended  by  a  body  of  20,000  men  ;  but  im¬ 
mediately  found  himlelf  oppofed  by  a  power  which  he 
could  by  no  means  refill.  His  army  gradually  defert- 
ed  him,  till  at  Lift  he  was  obliged  to  acquaint  the  duke, 
that  he  would  fubmit  to  whatever  terms  he  plcafed  to 

^Munde'PrefCrlbe-  THS  dukc  did  not  th!^  P^per  to  enter 
P  c-d  and  lnto  any  treaty  with  the  king ;  but  carried  him  to 

London,  where  lie  was  confined  clofe  prifoner  in 
the  lower,  formally  depoied  by  parliament,  or  rather 
by  the  duke  of  Lancailer,  and  at  laft  put  to  death. 

1  he  manner  of  his  death  is  varioufiy  related.  Accord- 
lng  to  fome,  eight  or  nine  ruffians  were  fent  to  the 
caille  of  Pomfret,  whither  the  unhappy  prince  had 
been  removed,  in  order  to  difpatch  him.  They  ralli¬ 
ed  unexpectedly  into  his  apartment  3  but  Richard 
knowing  their  defigu,  rcfolved  to  fell  his  life  as  dear  as 
potable.  .  He  wrefted  a  pole-axe  from  one  of  the  mur¬ 
derers,  with  which  *  killed  four  of  them  3  but  was  at 
length  overpowered  and  killed.  Others  relate  that  he 
was  llarved  m  prifon  3  and  that,  after  he  was  denied  all 
nounfhmcnt,  he  prolonged  his  life  14  days,  by  feedino- 
on  the  Hocks  of  his  bed.  He  died  in  the  year  iqn<? 
m  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  and  23d  of  his  'reign.^It 
was  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  that  WicklnT  the 
noted  reformer,  publifficd  his  dodrines  in  England/ See 
WlCKJLIFF. 

t  a  ,  ^entence  of  depofition  had  been  pronounced 

cla"matoetheKn-RlC  lard  by  botb  boufes  of  parliament,  the  throne 
crown.  being  then  vacant,  the  duke  of  Lancailer  fleppcd 
loith  3  and  having  croffed  himfelf  on  the  forehead  and* 
on  tne  breaft,  and  called  on  the  name  of  Chrift,  gave 
in  his  claim  to  the  throne  in  the  following  words 
which  we  fhall  give  in  the  original  language.  “  In 
the  name  of  Fadher,  Son,  and  Holy  Gholt,  I  Henry 
of  Lancailer,  challenge  this  rewme  of  Ynglonde,  and 
the  croun,  with  all  the  menibres  and  the  appurtenan¬ 
ces  ;  als  I  that  am  defeendit  by  right  line  of  the  blode 
coming  fro  the  gude  King  Henry  therde,  and  throge’ 
that  right  th*t  God  of  his  grace  hath  fent  me,  with 
leip  of  kyn,  and  of  my  frenJes  to  recover  it ;  the  which 
rewme  was  in  poynt  to  be  ondone  by  defaut  of  govern¬ 
ance,  and  ondoying  of  the  gude  laws.” 

The  right  which  the  duke  here  claimed  by  defeent  ' 
irom  Henry  III.  proceeded  on  a  falfe  dory,  that  Ed¬ 
mund  earl  of  Lancailer,  fon  of  Henry  III.  was  really 
the  elder  brother  of  Edward  I. ;  but  that,  by  reafon  of 
iome  deformity  in  his  perfon,  he  had  been  poilponed 
m  tne  lucceuion,  and  Edward  the  younger  brother  im- 
pofed  on  the  nation  in  his  Head.  The  prefent  duke 
of  Lancailer  inherited  from  Edmund,  by  his  mother 
c  which  he  now  pretended  to  the  crown ;  though 

the  falfehood  of  the  ito’ry  was  fo  generally  known,  that 
he  tnought  proper  to  mention  it  only  in  general  terms. 
—No  oppoiition,  however,  was  made  to  the  validity 
of  this  title  in  parliament ;  and  thus  commenced  the 
differences  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancailer, 
which  were  not  terminated  but  bv  many  bloody  and 
ruinous  wars.  * 

The  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  little  elfe  than  a  con- 
tmued  icries  of  mfurreaions.  In  the  very  firft  parlia^ 
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ment  he  called  fewer  than  40  challenges  were  given  England; 

and  accepted  by  different  barons  ;  and  though  Henry  — -v - 

"  #  7  els  enon0h  to  prevent  thefe  duels 

irom  being  fought,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent 
continual  infurredtions  and  combinations  againlt  him- 

le  ,  A  t  m°ft  fonnidaWc  one  was  conducted  by  the 
eaii  of  Aortlmmberland,  and  commenced  A.  D.  1402 
Ihe  occafion  of  it  was,  that  Henry  denied  the  earl  li¬ 
berty  to  ranfom  fome  Scots  prifoners  which  had  been 
taken  in  a  fkirmife  with  that  nation.  The  king  was 
efirous  of  detaining  them  in  order  to  increafe  his  de- 
mands  upon  Scotland  in  making  peace  ;  but  as  the 
laniom  of  prifoners  was  in  that  age  looked  upon  as  a 
fight  be  ongmg  to  thofe  who  had  taken  them,  the  carl 
tnought  himteff  grievoufly  injured.  The  injury  appear¬ 
ed  fliil  the  greater,  becaufe  Northumberland  confider- 
ed  the  king  as  indebted  to  him  both  for  his  life  and 
crown.  He  rcfolved  therefore  to  dethrone  Henry  •  r  r*92 

and  to  rude  to  the  throne  young  Mortimer,  who  was  nononhe 

the  true  heir  to  the  crown,  as  being  tile  fon  of  Roger  earl  of- 
Mortimer  earl  of  March,  whom  Richard  II.  had  de- 
clared  his  fucccffor.  For  this  purpole,  he  entered  into  berland- 
an  alliance  with  the  Scots  and  Welili,  who  were  to 
make  an  irruption  into  England  at  the  fame  time  that 
ie  him, elf  was  to  raife  what  forces  he  could  in  order  to 
join  tiiem.  But  when  all  things  were  prepared  for  this 
infurre&iori,  the  earl  found  himfelf  unable  to  lead  on 
the  troops,  by  a  fudden  fit  of  iilnefs  with  which  he 
was  ieizcd  at  Berwick.  On  this,  young  Piercv  ffur- 
named  Half  pur)  took  the  command  ;  and  marched  to¬ 
wards  Siirewihury,  in  order  to  join  the  Wcllli.  But 
the  king  had  happily  a  fmall  army  with  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  have  ailed  againll  the  Scots  ;  and  knowing 
thv  importance  of  celerity  m  civil  wars,  inilantly  hurt 
ned  down,  that  lie  might  give  battle  to  the  rebels.  He 
approached  Shrewlbury  before  a  junction  with  the 
V  ellli  could  be  elicited  ;  and  the  impatience  of  Piercy 
urged  him  to  an  engagement,  which  at  that  time  he 
ought  to  have  declined.  The  evening  before  the  battle 
he  fent  a  mannelto  to  Henry  ;  in  which  he  renounced 
his  al  egiance,  let  the  king  at  defiance,  and  enumera- 
ted  all  the  grievances  of  which  he  imagined  the  nation 
might  juftly  complain.  He  reproached  him  (and  very 
juftly)  with  his  perjury;  for  Henry,  on  his  firft  land¬ 
ing  in  England,  had  fworn  upon  the  gofpels,  before 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  that  he  had  no  other  in¬ 
tention  but  to  recover  poffeflion  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
cafter,  and.that  he  would  ever  remain  a  faithful  fubieit 
to  Kmg  Richard.  He  aggravated  his  guilt,  in  firft 
detnioning  and  then  murdering  that  prince;  and  in 
ulurping  on  the  title  of  the  houfe  of  Mortimer:  to 
whom,  both  by  lineal  fuccefllon  and  by  declarations  of 
parhament,  the  throne,  then  vacant  by  Richard’s  death 
did  of  right  belong.  Several  other  heavy  charges  were 
brought  againft  him  ;  which,  at  that  time,  could  be 
produftive  of  .no  other  effeft  than  to  irritate  the  kin? 
and  his  adherents  to  thg,  utmoft.  6 

Ihe  armies  on  each  fide  were  in  number  about  ,r  \93  , 
12,000;  fo  that  they  were  not  unmanageable  by  their  ofe,  i  ""f 
commanders;  and  as  both  leaders  were  men  of  known kideHaT  ' 

oravery,  an  obftmate  engagement  v, -as  expeaed.  The  Shrewf-  . 

battle  was  fought  on  the  20th  of  July  140?  ;  and  we  bul> 
can  fcarce  find  in  thofe  ages  any  other  in  which  the 
nock  was  fo  terrible  and  conftant.  At  laft  Piercy  being 
killed  by  an  unknown  hand,  the  viaorv  was  decided 
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_ _  There  are  faid  to  have 

fallen  on  that  day  near  2300  gentlemen,  and  6000 
private  men,  of  whom  near  two  thirds  w  ere  of  Piercy’s 

'rhe  earl  of  Northumberland  having  recovered  from 
his  licknefs,  and  levied  an  army,  was  on  his  march  to 
loin  his  fon  *,  but  being  oppofed  by  the  earl  of  Well- 
morland,  and  hearing  of  the  defeat  at  Shrewfbury,  he 
difmiffed  his  forces,  and  came  with  a  fmall  retinue  to 
the  king  at  York.  He  pretended  that  his  foie  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties  j 
and  the  king  thought  proper  to  accept  of  his  apology, 
and  grant  him  a  pardon  for  his  offence.  The  other  re¬ 
bels  were  treated  with  equal  lenity  )  and  none  of  them, 
except  the  earl  of  Worcefter  and  Sir  Richard  Vernon, 
wTho  were  regarded  as  the  chief  authors  of  the  mfurrec- 
lion,  perilhed  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  This 
lenity,  howTever,  was  not  Sufficient  to  keep  the  king¬ 
dom  quiet  j  one  infurredtion  followed  another  almoft 
during  the  whole  of  this  reign  j  but  either  through 
Henry’s  vigilance,  or  the  bad  management  of  the  con- 
fpirators,  they  never  could  unite  their  forces  in^  fuch  a 
manner  as  was  neceffary  for  bringing  their  projeas  to 

bear.  . 

This  reign  is  remarkable  for  the  firft  capital  punilh- 
ment  infliaed  on  a  clergyman  of  high  rank.  The  arch- 
bifhop  of  York  having  been  concerned  in  an  infurrec- 
tion  againft  the  king,  and  happening  to  be  taken  pri- 
foner,  w7as  beheaded  without  either  mdiament,  trial, 
or  defence  ;  nor  was  any  difturbance  occafioned  by 
this  fummary  execution.  But  the  moil  remarkable 
tranfaaion  of  this  reign  was,  the  introduaion  of  that 
abfurd  and  cruel  praaice  of  burning  people  on  account 
of  their  religion.  Henry,  while  a  fubje£l,  wras  thought 
to  have  been  very  favourable  to  the  doarines  of  Wick- 
liff  ^  but  wdien  he  came  to  the  throne,  finding  his  pof- 
feflion  of  it  very  infecure,  he  thought  fuperftition  a 
neceffary  implement  of  his  authority,  and  therefore 
determined  by  all  means  to  pay  court  to  the  clergy* 
There  were  hitherto  no  penal  lawTs  againft  herefy  y  not 
indeed  through  the  toleration  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
but  through  the  ftupidity  of  the  people,  w7ho  could  not 
perceive  the  abfurdities  of  the  eftablilhed  religion.  But 
when  the  learning  and  genius  of  Wickliff  had  once 
broken  the  fetters  of  prejudice,  the  ecclefiaftics  called 
aloud  for  the  puniftiment  of  his  difciples  *,  and  Henry , 
who  was  very  little  fcrupulous  in  his  condua,  refolved 
to  gratify  them.  He  engaged  parliament  to  pafs  a 
law  for  this  purpofe  :  it  was  enaaed,  that  when  _  any 
Beretic,  who  relapfed,  or  refufed  to  abjure  his  opinions, 
was  delivered  over  to  the  fecular  arm  by  the  biftiop  or 
his  commiffaries,  he  ftiould  be  committed  to  the  flames 
before  the  whole  people.  This  w7eapon  did  not  remain 
long  unemployed  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  William 
Sautre,  reaor  of  St  Ofithes  in  London,  had  been  con¬ 
demned  by  the  convocation  of  Canterbury  $  his  fen- 
tence  w7as  ratified  by  the  houfc  of  peers  ^  the  king  if- 
fued  his  writ  for  the  execution  ^  and  the  unhappy  man 
was  burnt  alive  in  the  yeaf  1401.  Ihe  doarines  of 
Wickliff,  how'ever,  feem  to  have  already  gained  ground 
very  confiderably  in  England.  In  1405,  the  commons, 
who  had  been  required  to  grant  fupplies,  propofed  in 
plain  terms  to  the  king  to  feize  all  the  temporalities  of 
the  church,  and  employ  them  as  a  perpetual  fund  to 
fe^ve  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate.  They  infilled  that 
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the  clergy  poffeffed  a  third  of  the  lands  of  the  king-  England*  ^ 
dom  ;  and  they  contributed  nothing  to  the  public  bur-  ^  '  "nr  " 
dens  ;  and  that  their  exorbitant  riches  tended  only  to 
difqualify  them  from  performing  their  minifterial  func¬ 
tions  with  proper  zeal  and  attention.  When  this  ad- 
drefs  was  prefented,  the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  w7ho 
then  attended  the  king,  objeaed  that  the  clergy,  though 
they  went  not  in  perfon  to  the  wars,  fent  their  vaffals 
and  tenants  in  all  cafes  of  neceflity  }  w7hile  at  the  fame 
time,  they  themfelves  who  ftaid  at  home  w^ere  employ¬ 
ed  night  and  day  in  offering  up  their  prayers  for  the 
happinefs  and  profperity  of  the  ftate.  The  fpeaker  an- 
fivered  wdth  a  fmile,  that  he  thought  the  prayers  of  the 
church  but  a  very  flender  fupply.  The  archbiihop, 
however,  prevailed  in  the  difpute  }  the  king  difeoura- 
ged  the  application  of  the  commons  *,  and  the  lords  re- 
jeaed  the  bill  which  the  lower  houfe  had  framed  for 
defpoiling  the  church  of  her  revenues.  The  commons 
were  not  difeouraged  by  this  repulfe.  In  1410,  they 
returned  to  the  charge  with  more  zeal  than  before* 

They  made  a  calculation  of  all  the  ecclefiaftical  reve¬ 
nues,  which,  by  their  account,  amounted  to  485,000 
marks  a-year,  and  included  1 8,400  ploughs  of  land. 

They  propofed  to  divide  this  property  among  1  5  new 
earls,  15CO  knights,  6000  efquires,  and  100  hofpitals ) 
befides  2O,0ool.  a-year,  which  the  king  might  keep 
for  his  own  ufe  1  and  they  infilled  that  the  clerical 
funaions  would  be  better  performed  than  at  pre- 
fent,  by  15,000  parifh  priefts,  at  the  rate  of  7  marks 
a-piece  of  yearly  ftipend*  This  application  was  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  addrefs  for  mitigating  the  ftatutes 
enaaed  againft  the  Wickliffites  or  Lollards,  fo  that  the 
king  knew  very  well  from  what  fource  it  came.  He 
gave  the  commons,  however,  a  fevere  reply  j  and  fur¬ 
ther  to  fatisfy  the  church  that  he  was  in  earneft,  or¬ 
dered  a  Lollard  to  be  burnt  before  the  diffolution  of 
parliament. 

The  king  had  been  for  Some  time  fubjea  to  fits, 
which  continued  to  increafe,  and  gradually  brought 
him  to  his  end.  He  expired  at  Weftminfter  in  1413, 
in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  13th  of  his  reign.  1 9$ 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Henry  V.  whofe  martial  Henry 
talents  and  chafer  had  at  firft  occafioned  unreason¬ 
able  jealoufies  in  the  mind  of  his  father,  fo  that  he 
thought  proper  to  exclude  him  from  all  {hare  of  public 
bufinefs.  The  aaive  Spirit  of  Henry  being  thus  re- 
ftrained  from  its  proper  exercife,.  broke  out  in  every 
kind  of  extravagance  and  diflipation.  It  is  even  re¬ 
ported,  that,  when  heated  with  liquor,  he  Scrupled  not 
to  accompany  his  riotous  affociates  in  attacking  the 
paffengers  on  the  Streets  and  highways,  and  robbing 
them  of  their  goods.  No  fooner,  however,  did  he 
afeend  the  throne,  than  he  called  together  his  former 
companions,  acquainted  them  with  his  intended  refor¬ 
mation,  exhorted  them  to  imitate  his  example  ;  but 
ftriaiy  prohibited  them,  till  they  had  given  proofs  of 
their  Sincerity  in  this  particular,  to  appear  any  more  in 
his  prefence  :  after  which,  he  difmiffed  them  with  li¬ 
beral  prefents.  His  father’s  wife  minifters,  who  had 
checked  his  riots,  found  that  they  had,  unknown  to 
themfelves,  been  paying  the  higheft  court  to  their  So¬ 
vereign  ,  and  were  received  with  all  the  marks  of  fa¬ 
vour  and  confidence.  The  chief  juftice,  who  had  for¬ 
merly  imprifoned  the  prince  himfelf,  and  therefore 
trembled  to  approach  the  royal  prefence,  met  with 
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praifes  inftead  of  reproaches  for  his  part  conduft,  and 
was  exhorted  to  perfevere  in  the  fame  rigorous  and  im¬ 
partial  execution  of  the  laws.  The  king  was  not  only 
anxious  to  repair  his  own  mifconduft,  but  alfo  to  .make 
amends  for  thofe  iniquities  into  which  policy  or  necef- 
fity  of  affairs  had  betrayed  his  father.  He  expreffed 
the  deepell  forrow  for  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  King 
Richard,  and  even  performed  his  funeral  obfequies 
with  pomp  and  folemnity,  and  heaped  favours  upon 
all  thofe  who  had  Ihown  themfelves  attached  to  him. 
JHe  took  into  favour  the  young  earl  of  March,  though 
his  competitor  for  the  throne  ;  and  gained  fo  far  on 
«is  gentle  and  unambitious  nature,  that  he  remained 
ever  after  fmcerely  attached  to  him.  The  family  of 
Piercy  was  reftored  to  its  fortune  and  honours:  and  the 
ung  leemed  defirous  to  bury  all  diftmftions  in  obli- 

r\  j  fn  °f  TerIt  were  Purred,  whatever  party 
they  had  been  of ;  all  men  were  unanimous  in  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  Henry;  and  the  defefts  of  his  title  were 
orgotten  amidlt  the  perfonal  regard  which  was  univer¬ 
sally  paid  him. 

1  he  only  party  which  Henry  was  not  able  to  over¬ 
come  was  the  new  fed  of  Lollards,  or  reformers  of  re- 
j£?n\  f  hele  were  now  gaining  fuch  ground  in  Eng- 
and,  that  the  Romifh  clergy  were  greatly  alarmed,  and 
Henry  was  determined  to  execute  the  laws  upon  them. 

J  he  head  of  that  party  at  prefent  was  Sir  John  Old- 

imint’i  h°rdrir°uh\™’  a  nobleman  who  had  diftin- 
g  Ihed  himfelf  by  his  valour  and  military  talents  on 

lam 7  °.CCafi°ns’  and  acqwred  the  efteem  both  of  the 

the  n"d  ?rifent.km|V-HlS  bi«h  charafter  and  zeal  for 
the  new  left  pointed  him  out  to  Arundel  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury  as  a  proper  objed  of  eccleliaftical  fury,  and 
therefore  he  apphed  to  Henry  for  permiflion  to  indift 

th  H  a  kTS  d,ef,red  him  firft  t0  try  gentle  me- 
ods,  and  undertook  to  converfe  with  Lord  Cobham 

himfelf  upon  religious  fubjefts.  He  did  fo,  but  could 
not  prevail,  and  therefore  abandoned  Cobham  to  his 
enemies.  He  was  immediately  condemned  to  the 

he  m7f:HbUt  hTngI-Und  means  t0  make  his  efcape, 
he  raifed  an  mfurreaion  ;  which  was  foon  fuppreffed 

without  any  other  confequence  than  that  of  bringing 
a  ftain  on  the  feft  to  which  he  belonged.  Cobham 
made  his  efcape,  but  four  years  afterwards 
uas  taken  and  executed  as  a  traitor.  Immediately  af- 
1  ’  the  moft  fevere  laws  were  paffed  againft  the  Lol- 
.  1  'vas  diafled,  that  whoever  was  convicted  of 
Collardy  befides  fuffering  capital  punifliment  accord- 
ing  to  the  laws  formerly  eltablifhed,  fhould  alfo  for¬ 
feit  his  lands  and  goods  to  the  king ;  and  that  the 
chanceHor,  treasurer,  juftices  of  the  two  benches,  flie- 
riffs  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  all  the  chief  magi- 
ftrates  in  every  city  and  borough,  fliould  take  an  oath 

ierefy  ^  Utm°ft  endeavours  for  the  extirpation  of 

Notwithllanding  thefe  terrible  laws,  the  very  parlia¬ 
ment  which  enafted  them,  namely  that  of  1414,  when 
the  king  demanded  a  fupply,  renewed  the  offer  for¬ 
merly  preffed  upon  Henry  IV.  and  intreated  the  king 
to  I,Ze  r  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues,  and  convert  them 
to  the  ufe  of  the  crown.  The  clergy  were  greatly  a- 
armed.  They  could  offer  the  king  nothing  of  equal 
value.  They  agreed,  however,  to  confer  on  him  all  the 
priories  alien,  which  depended  on  capital  abbeys  in 

™  VHia.  Part  i  had  beCn  beqUeathed  to  diem 
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when  that  province  was  united  to  England.  The 

moft  effectual  method,  however,  of  warding  off  the  - - y 

blow  at  prefent  was  by  perfuading  the  king  to  under¬ 
take  a  war  with  France,  in  order  to  recove?  the  pro- 
vinces  in  that  kingdom  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  England.  This  was  agreeable  to  the  dying  injunc- 
tion  of  Henry  IV.  He  advifed  his  fon  never  fo  let  the 

intft'h  remam  .lonS  in  Peace,  which  was  apt  to  breed 
rnteftme  commotions;  but  to  employ  them  in  foreign 
expeditions,  by  which  the  prince  might  acquire  hi 

tach  ’thhY?°blbty  L"  fhanng  Ws  danScrs  might  at- 
•J,  themfelves.  to  hls  perfon,  and  all  the  reftlefs  fui- 

d  L  ji°CC7Tn  f°/  lhe.ir  inquietude.  The  natural 
d  fpofitmn  of  Henry  fufhciently  inclined  him  to  follow 
this  _ad vice,  and  the  civil  diforders  of  France  gave  him 
he  faireft  profpeft  of  fuccefs.  Accordingly,  !n  14  r  Kr • 

ii, "irM •; *i»  h“d  °;  30.000  SiSsr* 

und,  rt  V-Tl{S  he  made  there  is  related  at  length 
under  the  article  France.  He  had  efpoufed  the  king’s 

daughter,  and  conquered  the  greateft  part  of  the  king- 
dom  His  queen  was  delivered  of  a  fon  named  Henry 
whofe  birth  was  celebrated  by  the  greateft  rejoicings’ 
both  at  London  and  Pans;  and  the  infant  prince  feem- 
ed  to  be  umverfaliy  regarded  as  heir  to  both  monarchies. 

■but  Henry’s  glory,  when  it  feemed  to  be  approach¬ 
ing  the  fummit,  tvas  blafted  at  once  by  death,  and  all 

his  mighty  projeas  vaniflied.  He  wa^  feized  with  a 

nm  ff-HI  ‘  emiT  Ch  at  that  Vme  the  Phyficians  had  i99 
of  A  1  enough  to  cure  ;  and  he  expired  on  the  a  iff  Death  of 

lothofhi/feij  ln  416  34th  °f  his  age’  and  the  H£nry  V# 

iftration  during  the  minority.  The  duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford,  one  of  the  moft  accompliftied  princes  of  the  age 
was  appointed  by  parliament  proteeftor  of  Englafd’ 
defender  of  the  church,  and  firft  counfellor  to  the 
king.  His  brother,  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  was  fixed 
upon  to  govern  in  his  abfence,  while  he  conduced  the 
wur  in  France;  and  in  order  to  limit  the  power  of  both 
brothers,  a  council  was  named,  without  whofe  advice 

and  approbation  no  meafure  could  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution. 

I  he  kingdom  of  France  was  now  in  the  moft  defpe- 
rate  fituation  Ihe  Engfffli  were  mailers  of  almoft 
the  whole  of  it.  Henry  VI.  though  but  an  infant  Tas 
folemifty  invefted  wmh  regal  power  by  legates  from  Pa¬ 
ns  ;  fo  that  Charles  VII.  of  France  fucceeded  only  to 
a  nominal  kingdom.  With  all  thefe  great  advantages 
however,  the  Enghlh  daily  loft  ground;  and  in  f he 
year  1450  were  totally  expelled  from  France*  I%See 
may  eafffy  be  imagined,  that  fuch  a  train  of  bad  fuccefs  W 

ThSuker0odfUri  dl'TtentS  am?ng  the  rulers  at  home.  ' 

I  he  duke  of  Gloucefter  was  envied  by  many  on  account 

bfft  Am°ng  thefe  was  ^uiy  Beaufort 

biftiop  of  V  inchefter,  great  uncle  to  the  king,  and  the 
legitimate  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt  brother  to  Rffhard  IL 

•  e  /j  f’  t0  wbom  tbe  care  of  the  king’s  educa 
tion  had  been  committed,  was  a  man  of  grfat  capaci- 

dTpofition156"!?10^  jUtr  °f  a"  lntriguing  and  dangerous 
ofrir,  1  bad  frequent  difputes  with  the  duke 

of  Gloucefter  over  whom  he  gained  feveral  advantages 
On  account  of  his  open  temper.  The  duke  of  Ikd- 

^  ford 
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■England,  ford  employed  both  his  own  authority,  and  that  of  par¬ 
liament  to  reconcile  them,  but  in  vain  ;  their  mutual 
animofities  ferved  for  feveral  years  to  embarrafs  go¬ 
vernment,  and  to  give  its  enemies  every  advantage. 
The  fentiments  of  the  two  leaders  were  particularly  di- 
vided  with  regard  to  France.  The  biftiop  laid  hold  of 
every  profpeft  of  accommodation  with  that  country  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  was  for  maintaining  the 
honour  of  the  Englilh  arms,  and  regaining  whatever 
had  been  loft  by  defeats  or  delay.  Both  parties  call¬ 
ed  in  all  the  auxiliaries  they  could.  The  biftiop  re- 
folved  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  by  procuring  a  proper 
match  for  Henry,  at  that  time  23  years  old ;  and  then 
bringing  over  the  queen  to  his  interefts.  Accordingly , 
the  earl  of  Suffolk,  a  nobleman  whom  he  knew  to  be 
ftedfaft  in  his  attachments,  was  fent  over  to  France, 
apparently  to  fettle  the  terms  of  a  truce  which  had  then 
been  begun,  but  in  reality  to  procure  a  fuitable  match 
for  the  king. 

The  biftiop  and  bis  friends  bad  call  their  eyes  ,  on 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Regnier,  titular  king 
of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Jerufalem  ;  but  without  either 
real  power  or  poffeflions.  She  was  confidered  as  the 
moft  accomplifhed  princefs  of  the  age,  both  in  mind 
and  perfon  ;  and  it  was  thought  would,  by  her  own 
abilities,  be  able  to  fupply  the  defers  of  her  hufband, 
wha  appeared  weak,  timid,  and  fuperftitious.  Ihe 
treaty  was  therefore  haftened  on  by  Suffolk,  and  foon 
after  ratified  in  England.  The  queen  came  immedi¬ 
ately  into  the  bifhop’s  meafures  :  Gloucefter  was  depri¬ 
ved  of  all  real  power,  and  every  method  taken  to  ren¬ 
der  him  odious  to  the  public.  One  ftep  taken  for  this 
purpofe  was  to  accufe  his  duchefs  of  witchcraft.  She 
was  charged  with  converfing  with  one  Roger  Bolmg- 
broke,  a  prieft  and  reputed  necromancer*,  and  alfo  with 
one  Mary  Gourdemain,  who  was  faid  to  be  a  witch. 
It  was  afferted  that  thefe  three  in  conjunction  had  made 
an  image  of  the  king  in  wax,  which  was  placed  before 
a  gentle  fire  s  and  as  the  wax  diffolved,  the  king’s 
ftrength  was  expeCted  to  wafte  ;  and  upon  its  total  dif- 
£>lution,  his  life  was  to  be  at  an  end.  This  accufation 
Was  .readily  believed  in  that,  fuperftitious  age.  The  pri- 
foners  were  pronounced  guilty  *,  the  duchefs  was  con¬ 
demned  to  do  penance  and  fuffer  perpetual  imprifon- 
ment*,  Bolingbroke  the  prieft  was  hanged,  and  the  wo¬ 
man  burnt  in  Smith  field. 

The  biftiop,  called  alfo  the  Cardinal ,  of  Winchefter, 
was  refolved  to  carry  his  refentment  agamft  Gloucefter 
to  the  utmoft.  He  procured  a  parliament  to  be  fum- 
moned,  not  at  London,  which  was  too  well  affe&ed 
to  the  duke,  but  at  St  Edmundibury,  where  his  adhe¬ 
rents  were  fufhciently  numerous  to  overawe  every  op- 
ponent.  As  foon  as  Gloucefter  appeared,  he  was  accu- 
fed  of  treafon  and  thrown  into  prifon ;  and  on  the  day 
on  which  he  was  to  make  his  defence,  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed,  though  without  any  figns  of  violence 

upon  his  body.  .  -  „ 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  was  umverfalLy 
afcribed  to  the  cardinal  of  Winchefter,  who  himfelf 
died  fix  weeks  after,  teftifying  the  utmoft  remorfe  for 
the  bloody  fcene  he  had  afted.  What  {hare  the  queen 
had  in  this  tranfaftion,  is  uncertain  :  but  moft  people 
believed  that  without  her  knowledge  the  duke’s  ene¬ 
mies  durft  not  have  ventured  to  take  away  his  life. 
The  king  himfelf  (hared  in  the  general  ill-will,  and  he 


never  had  the  art  to  remove  the  fufpicion.  His  inca-  England.  ^ 
pacity  alfo  began  every  day  to  appear  more  clearly, 
and  a  pretender  to  the  throne  foon  made  his  appear- 

ancc.  _  __  ,  .  _  ,2°3 

In  the  year  X450,  Richard  duke  of  York  began  toDuke  of 
think  of  preferring  his  claims  to  the  crown.  All  the  Yorks  title 
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males  of  the  houfe  of  Mortimer  were  extuift  ;  butc 
Anne,  the  filler  of  the  laft  earl  of  March,  having  efpou- 
fed  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  who  had  been  beheaded  for 
treafon  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  had  tranfmitted  her 
latent,  but  not  yet  forgotten  claim,  to  her  fon  Rich¬ 
ard.  This  prince,  defcended  by  his  mother  from  Phi¬ 
lippa,  only  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  fecond 
fon  of  Edward  III.  Hood  plainly  in  order  of  fucceflion 
before  the  king;  who  derived  his  defcent  from^the 
duke  of  Lancafter,  third  fon  of  that  monarch.  The 
duke  was  a  man  of  valour  and  abilities,  as  well  as  of 
fome  ambition  ;  and  he  thought  the  weaknefs  and  un¬ 
popularity  of  the  prefent  reign  afforded  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  affert  his  title.  The  enfign  of  Richard 
was  a  white  rofe,  that  of  Henry  a  red  one  ;  and  this 
gave  names  to  the  two  fa&ions,  who  were  now  about 
to  drench  the  kingdom  in  blood.  .  204 

After  the  cardinal  of  Winchefter’s  death,  the  duke  Duke  of 
of  Suffolk,  who  alfo  had  been  concerned  m  the  aflaffi- *“»“>>* 
nation  of  Gloucefter,  governed  every  thing  with  uncon- 
tollable  fway.  His  conduft  foon  excited  the  jealouly  of 
the  other  nobility,  and  every  odious  or  unfuccefsful  mea- 
fure  was  attributed  to  him.  I  he  duke,  however,  ima- 
gining  that  his  crimes  wrere  of  fuch  a  nature  as  could 
not  be  proved,  boldly  called  upon  his  enemies  to  fliow 
an  inftance  of  his  guilt.  The  houfe  of  commons  im¬ 
mediately  opened  againft  him  a  charge  of  corruption, 
tyranny,  and  treafon.  He  was  accufed  of  being  the 
caufe  of  the  lofs  of  France  ;  of  perfuading  the  French 
king,  with  an  armed  force,  to  invade  England  ;  and  oi 
betraying  the  fecrets  of  ftate.  The  popular  refentment 
againft  him  was  fo  ftrong,  that  Henry,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  him  as  much  as  poflible,  fentenced  him  to  five 
years  banifhment.  This  was  confidered  by  his  enemies 
as  an  efcape  from  juftice.  The  captain  of  a  (hip  was  205 
therefore  employed  to  intercept  him  in  his  paffage  to  And  mur- 
France.  He  was  feized  near  Dover,  his  head  ftruckdered. 
off  on  the  fide  of  a  long-boat,  and  his  body  thrown  in- 

to  the  fea.  ao6 

The  complaints  againft  Henry’s  government  were  Infurrec- 
heightened  by  an  infurre&ion  headed  by  one  John  tion  of  John 
Cade,  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  had  been  obliged  to  fly  Cade, 
over  into  France  for  his  crimes  :  but,  on  his  return, 
feeing  the  people  prepared  for  violent  meafures,  he  af- 
fumed  the  name  of  Mortimer ;  and,  at  the  head  of 
20,000  Kentifti  men,  advanced  towards  Blackheath. 

The  king  fent  a  meffage  to  demand  the  caufe  of  their 
rifing  in  arms.  Cade  in  the  name  of  the  community 
anfwered,  That  their  only  aim  was  to  punifh  evil  mi- 
nifters,  and  procure  a  redrefs  of  grievances  for  the  peo¬ 
ple.  On  this  a  body  of  15,000  troops  was  levied; 
and  Henry  marched  with  them  in  perfon  againft  Cade 
who  retired  on  his  approach,  as  if  he  had  been  afraid 
of  coming  to  an  engagement.  He  lay  in  ambufli,  how¬ 
ever  in  a  wood  ;  not  doubting  but  he  (hould  be  pur- 
fued  by  the  king’s  whole  army  :  but  Henry  was  con¬ 
tent  with  fending  a  detachment  after  the  fugitives,  and 
returned  to  London  himfelf;  upon  which  Cade  iffued 
from  his  ambufcade,  and  cut  the  detachment  m  pieces. 

^  Rnnn 
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England.  Soon  after,  the  citizens  of  London  opened  their  gates 
~^r'~  to  the  vi6lor  ,  and  Cade,  for  fome  time,  maintained 
great  order  and  regularity  among  his  followers.  He 
always  led  them  out  into  the  fields  in  the  night-time, 
and  publifiied  feveral  edi61s  againft  plunder  and  violence 
of  any  kind.  He  was  not,  however,  long  able  to  keep 
his  people  in  fubjedlion.  He  beheaded  the  treafurer 
Lord  Say,  without  any  trial  *,  and  foon  after,  his  troops 
committing  fome  irregularities,  the  citizens  refolved  to 
fhut  their  gates  again!];  him.  Cade  endeavouring  to 
force  his  way,  a  battle  enfued,  which  lafted  all  day,  and 
was  ended  only  by  the  approach  of  night.  The  arch- 
billiop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  chancellor,  who  had  ta¬ 
ken  refuge  in  the  tower,  being  informed  of  the  fitua- 
tion  of  affairs,  drew  up,  during  the  night,  an  a6t  of 
amnefty,  which  was  privately  difperfed  among  the  re¬ 
bels,  This  had  fuch  an  effedl,  that  in  the  morning 
Cade  found  himfelf  abandoned  by  his  followers ;  and 
retreating  to  Rochefter,  was  obliged  to  fly  alone  into 
the  woods.  A  price  being  fet  on  his  head  by  procla¬ 
mation,  he  was  difcovered  and  {lain  by  one  Alexander 
Eden  *,  who,  in  recompenfe  for  this  fervice,  was  made 
governor  of  Dover  caftle. 

The  court  now  began  to  entertain  fufpicions  that 
the  infurre£tion  of  John  Cade  had  not  happened  mere¬ 
ly  in  confequence  of  his  own  machinations  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  but  that  he  had  been  inftigated  thereto  by  the 
duke  of  York,  who,  as  we  have  already  feen,  pretended 
a  right  to  the  crown.  As  he  was  about  this  time  ex- 
pe6ted  to  return  from  Ireland,  and  a  report  took  place 
that  he  was  now  to  affert  his  fuppofed  right  by  force 
of  arms,  orders  were  iffued  in  the  king’s  name  to  deny 
him  entrance  into  England.  This  was  prevented 
by  his  appearing  with  no  more  than  his  ordinary  at¬ 
tendants  5  but  though  he  thus  efcaped  the  danger  for 
the  prefent,  he  inftantly  faw  the  neceflity  of  proceed¬ 
ing  in  fupport  of  his  claim.  His  partizans  were  in- 
ftru6ted  to  diftinguifh  between  his  right  by  fucceflion 
Arguments  and  by  the  lawrs  of  the  kingdom.  The  adherents  of 
foi  and  a-  Lancafter  maintained,  that  though  the  advancement  of 
Henry  IV.  might  be  looked  upon  as  irregular,  yet  it 
was  founded  upon  general  confent  ;  or,  even  allowing 
it  to  have  been  at  firft  Invalid,  it  had  now  been  for  a 
long  time  eilablifhed,  and  acquired  folidity  of  confe¬ 
quence  j  nor  could  the  right  of  fucceflion  at  any  rate 
be  pleaded  for  the  purpofe  of  overthrowing  the  gene¬ 
ral  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  liberty  as  w  ell  as  the  maxims  of  true  policy 
had  been  injured  by  the  houfe  of  York  ;  while  the  pub¬ 
lic  were  bound  to  thofe  of  Lancafter,  no  lefs  by  politi¬ 
cal  than  moral  duty,  in  confequence  of  the  oaths  of 
fealty  that  had  been  fo  often  (worn  to  them  $  the 
duke  of  York  himfelf  having  repeatedly  fworn  alle¬ 
giance  to  them,  and  thus  indire6tly  renounced  thofe 
claims  wrhich  he  now  brought  forward  to  difturb  the 
public  tranquillity.  On  the  part  of  the  duke  of 
York,  it  was  replied,  that  the  good  of  the  people  re¬ 
quired  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  fucceftion  of 
princes  \  that,  by  adhering  conftantly  to  this  rule, 
a  number  of  inconveniences  would  be  prevented 
which  muft  otherwife  enfue  ,  and  though  that  or¬ 
der  had  been  broken  through  in  the  cafe  of  Hen¬ 
ry  IV.  it  was  never  too  late  to  remedy  any  pernicious 
precedent.  It  would  indeed  be  a  great  encourage- 
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ment  to  ufurpers,  if  the  immediate  poffeflion  of  power,  England. 

or  their  continuance  in  it  for  a  few  years,  could  con-  - 9 

vert  them  into  legal  princes  ;  and  the  people  muft  be 
in  a  very  miferable  fituation,  if  all  reftraints  on  vio¬ 
lence  and  ambition  were  taken  off,  and  full  liberty 
given  to  every  innovator  to  make  what  attempts  he 
pleafed.  They  did  not  indeed  deny  that  time  might 
confer  folidity  on  a  government  originally  founded  in 
ufurpation  ;  but  a  very  long  courfe  of  years  was  not 
only  required  for  this  purpofe,  but  a  total  extin&ion 
of  thofe  who  had  any  juft  title.  The  depofition  of 
Richard  II.  and  advancement  of  Henry  IV.  were  not 
legal  a 61s,  but  the  effects  of  mere  levity  in  the  people  ; 
in  which  the  houfe  of  York  had  acquiefced  from  ne- 
ceftity,  and  not  from  any  belief  of  the  juftice  of  their 
caufe  ,  nor  could  this  be  ever  interpreted  into  any  re¬ 
nunciation  of  their  pretenfions  5  neither  could  the  re¬ 
iteration  of  the  true  order  of  fucceflion  be  confidered 
as  an  encouragement  to  rebellion  and  turbulence,  but 
the  corre6tion  of  a  former  abufe  by  which  rebellion 
had  been  encouraged.  Befldes,  the  original  title  of 
Henry  IV.  was  founded  entirely  on  prefent  conveni¬ 
ence  -y  and  even  this  was  now  entirely  fhifted  to  the 
houfe  of  York.  The  prefent  prince  was  evidently  in¬ 
capable  of  governing  the  kingdom  by  reafon  of  his 
imbecility  •  fo  that  every  thing  was  governed  either 
by  corrupt  minifters  or  an  imperious  queen,  who  en¬ 
gaged  the  nation  in  foreign  conne61ions  entirely  con¬ 
trary  to  its  interefts  j  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  true 
heir  of  the  crown  was  a  prince  of  approved  judgment 
and  experience,  and  a  native  of  England,  who,  by  his  re¬ 
iteration,  would  undoubtedly  corre61  all  thofe  abufes  of 
which  there  was  now  fuch  juft  reafon  to  complain. 

In  this  difpute  it  was  evident  that  the  houfe  of 
York  had  the  better  in  point  of  argument  :  neverthe¬ 
less,  as  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  was  in  imme¬ 
diate  poffeflion  of  the  throne,  and  could  by  no  means 
be  charged  with  any  crime,  the  caufe  of  the  former  was 
lefs  generally  interefting  5  efpecially  as  it  muft  always 
have  been  uncertain,  a  priori,  whether  the  duke  of  York 
wTould  have*  governed  any  better  than  King  Henry.  20* 
After  his  return  from  Ireland,  however,  the  former The  duke 
ufed  all  his  powder  and  influence  to  foment  the  difcon-  f  York 
tents  which  had  for  fome  time  prevailed  in  the  king- ^ Jee^n$ 
dom;  and  the  conduct  of  the  next  parliament  mani-  be tween* 
fefted  the  fuccefs  of  his  intrigues.  A  violent  attack  the  king 
W'as  made  upon  fuch  noblemen  as  were  known  to  be anf*  Paril’a- 
moft  in  favour  with  the  king.  The  houfe  of  com-mcnt‘ 
mons  prefented  a  petition  againft  the  duke  of  Somer- 
fet,  the  duchefs  of  Suffolk,  the  bifliop  of  Chefter, 

Lord  Dudley,  and  feveral  others  of  inferior  rank  * 
praying  not  only  that  the  king  would  remove  them 
from  his  council,  but  that  he  would  prohibit  them 
from  coming  within  twelve  miles  of  the  court.  Hen¬ 
ry,  not  daring  to  refufe  this  petition  altogether,  con- 
fented  to  banifli  all  thofe  of  inferior  rank,  whom  the 
commons  had  fpecified,  but  only  for  a  year ,  and  this 
too  on  condition  that  he  had  no  ufe  for  their  afliftance 
m  quelling  any  rebellion.  But  he  reje6ted  a  bill  for 
attainting  the  late  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  propofed  fome 
other  meafures  which  feemed  to  militate  againft  the 
court,  though  it  had  paffed  both  the  houfe  of  lords 
and  the  houfe  of  commons.  ' 

Encouraged  by  this  difagreement  between  Henry 
N  2  and 
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England,  and  his  parliament,  the  duke  of  York  raifed  an  ar- 
v  my  of  10,000  men,  with  whom  he  marched  towards 
Richard  London,  demanding  a  reformation  in  matters  of  go- 
raifes  an  vernment,  and  the  removal  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet. 
army;  This  firli  enterprife,  however,  proved  unfuccefsful ; 

the  gates  of  the  city  were  fliut  again!!  him,  and  he  was 

211  purfued  by  the  king  at  the  head  of  a  fuperior  army. 

But  is  obll-  On  this  he  retired  into  Kent  ;  and  as  there  was  a 
ged  to  re-  number  of  his  own  friends  in  the  army  of  the  king,  a 
tvrc*  conference  took  place,  in  which  Richard  Hill  infilled 

upon  the  removal  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  and  his 
fubmitting  to  be  tried  in  parliament.  This  requell, 
was  in  appearance  complied  with,  and  Somerfet  ar- 
relted  ;  the  duke  of  York  was  then  perfuaded  to  wait 
upon  the  king  in  his  royal  pavilion  ;  but,  on  repeat¬ 
ing  his  charge  againft  the  duke,  he  was  furprifed  to 
fee  the  latter  come  out  from  behind  the  curtain,  and 
offer  to  maintain  his  innocence.  Richard  perceiving 
that  he  had  not  fufficient  intereft  to  min  his  adverfary, 
pretended  to  be  fatisfied,  and  retired  to  his  feat  at  Wig- 
more  in  Wales  ;  and  during  the  time  he  relided  there, 
a  better  opportunity  was  given  him  of  accomplifhing 
his  deligns  than  he  could  have  hoped  for.  The 
king  fell  into  a  kind  of  lethargic  diforder,  which  in- 

212  creafed  his  natural  imbecility  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 

He  is  ap-  he  could  no  longer  retain  a  ffiadow  of  royalty.  Rich- 
pointed  1  ard  now  had  interelt  enough  to  get  himfelf  appointed 
protector  protestor,  with  power  to  hold  parliaments  at  pleafure  ; 
(pence6 of  high  office  he  was  no  fooner  invelted,  than 

the  king’s  he.  turned  out  all  the  Lancaftrian  party  from  their 
iilnefs.  offices*  and  fent  the  duke  of  Somerfet  to  the  tower  ; 

but  on  the  recovery  of  the  king,  which  happened  in 
no  long  time  after,  he  himfelf  was  difmilfed  from  his 
Is  d^ofed  emPloyment:>  the  duke  of  Somerfet  releafed,  and  the 
and  levies  adminillration  once  more  put  into^  his  hands.  On 
an  army,  this  the  duke  of  York  levied  an  army,  merely  as  he 

214  pretended,  to  enforce  the  reformation  of  government 
Hiltory  of  and  the  removal  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet.  Thus 
the  civil  Henry,  though  fore  againll  his  will,  was  obliged  to 
tvveen^Hen  ^ace  kirn  in  the  field.  A  battle  enfued  at  St  Ai¬ 
ry  and  the  ban’s  ;  in  which  the  royalills  were  defeated, .  and  the 
duke  of  duke  of  Somerfet,  the  chief  partifan  of  their  caufe, 
York.  killed  in  the  a£lion.  The  king  himfelf  was  wounded, 
and  took  Ihelter  in  a  cottage  near  the  field  of  battle ; 
where  he  was  taken  prifoner,  but  was  afterwards  treat¬ 
ed  with  great  refpe£l  and  kindnefs  by  the  duke  of 
York. 

Henry,  though  he  was  now  only  a  prifoner  treated 
with  the  forms  of  royalty,  was  neverthelefs  pleafed  with 
his  fituation  ;  but  his  queen,  a  woman  of  a  bold  and 
mafculine  fpirit,  could  not  bear  to  have  only  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  authority,  while  others  enjoyed  all  the  real 
power.  She  therefore  excited  the  king  once  more  to 
alfert  his  right  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  after  feveral  ma¬ 
noeuvres,  the  duke  of  York  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
court.  A  negotiation  for  peace  was  at  firft  fet  on  foot, 
but  the  mutual  diltrulls  of  both  parties  foon  broke  it  off. 
The  armies  met  at  Bloreheath  on  the  borders  of  Stafford- 
Ihire,  on  the  23  d  of  September  1 459 ;  and  the  Yor kills  at 
firll  gained  fome  advantages.  But  when  a  more  general 
engagement  was  about  to  enfue,  a  body  of  veterans  who 
ferved  under  the  duke  of  Y ork  deferted  to  the  king  ; 
and  this  fo  intimidated  the  duke’s  party,  that  they  fe- 
parated  the  next  day  without  linking  a  blow*  The 
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duke  of  York  lied  to  Ireland;  and  the  earl  of  War-  England, 
wick,  one  of  his  ablell  and  bell  fupporters,  efcaped  to  1 — n/— ^ 
Calais,  with  the  government  of  which  he  had  been  en- 
trulled  during  the  late  prote£lorlhip, 

The  York  party,  though  thus  in  appearance  fup- 
preffed,  only  wTaited  a  favourable  opportunity  of  re¬ 
trieving  their  affairs.  Nor  was  this  opportunity  long 
wanting.  Warwick  having  met  with  fome  fucceffes 
at  fea,  landed  in  Kent ;  and  being  there  joined  by 
other  barons,  marched  up  to  London  amidil  the  ac¬ 
clamations  of  the  people.  The  city  immediately  open¬ 
ed  its  gates  to  him,  and  he  foon  found  himfelf  in  a 
condition  to  face  the  royal  army.  An  engagement  en¬ 
fued  at  Northampton  on  the  10th  of  July  1460;  in 
which  the  royalills  were  entirely  defeated,  and  the 
king  again  taken  prifoner.  The  duke  of  York  then 
openly  laid  claim  to  the  crown  ;  and  on  this  occa- 
lion  the  firft  inllance  of  a  fpirit  of  national  liberty  is 
faid  to  have  appeared  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  The 
caufe  of  Henry  and  the  duke  of  York  was  folemnly 
debated  ;  and  the  latter,  though  a  conqueror,  did  not 
ablolutely  gain  his  caufe.  It  was  determined  that 
Henry  ffiould  poffefs  the  throne  during  his  life  ;  and 
that  the  duke  of  York  ffiould  be  appointed  his  fuccef- 
for,  to  the  utter  exclulion  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who 
wras  then  a  child. 

Though  the  royal  party  now  feemed  dellitute  of 
every  refource,  the  queen  flill  retained  her  intrepidity. 

She  fled  into  Wales,  where  ffie  endeavoured  to  raife 
another  army.  The  northern  barons,  provoked  at  the 
fouthern  ones  for  fettling  the  government  and  fuccef- 
lion  to  the  crown  without  their  confent,  foon  furnilh- 
ed  her  with  an  army  of  20,000  men.  Another  battle 
was  fought  near  Wakefield  Green,  on  the  24th  of  De¬ 
cember  1460.  The  Yorkilts  were  defeated,  and  the  puke  of 
duke  himfelf  was  killed  in  the  a£lion.  His  head  was  York  kills 
afterwards  cut  off  by  the  queen’s  orders,  and  fixed  one<h 
one  of  the  gates  of  York,  with  a  paper-crown,  in  de- 
rifion  of  his  pretended  title.  His  fon  the  earl  of  Rut¬ 
land,  a  youth  of  17,  was  taken  prifoner,  and  killed 
in  cold  blood  by  Lord  Clifford,  in  revenge  for  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death,  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  St  Alban’s. 

Alter  this  vidlory,  Margaret  marched  towards  Lon¬ 
don,  in  order  to  fet  the  king  at  liberty  ;  but  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  who  now  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
Yorkills,  led  about  the  captive  king,  in  order  to  give 
a  fan£lion  to  his  proceedings.  He  engaged  the  queen’s 
forces  at  St  Alban’s  *,  but  through  the  treachery  of 
Lord  Lovelace,  who  deferted  during  the  heat  of  the 
engagement  with  a  conliderable  body  of  forces,  War¬ 
wick  was  defeated,  and  the  king  fell  once  more  into 
the  hands  of  his  ovoi  party. 

The  fubmiflion  of  the  city  of  London  feemed  now 
to  be  the  only  thing  wanting  to  complete  the  queen's 
luccefs  ;  but  Warwick  had  fecured  it  in  his  interells, 
and  the  citizens  refufed  to  open  their  gates  to  the 
queen.  In  the  mean  time,  young  Edward,  eldell  fon 
of  the  late  duke  of  York,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
his  father’s  party.  He  was  now  in  the  bloom  of  youths 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  perfon  and  his  bra¬ 
very,  and  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  people.  He  de¬ 
feated  Jafper  Tudor  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  Mortimer’s 
crofs  in  Herefordffiire.  The  earl  himfelf  wras  taken 
prifoner,  and  immediately  beheaded  by  Edward’s  or¬ 
ders. 
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t  England,  tiers.  After  tills,  he  advanced  to  London  ;  and  being 
’  ^  joined  by  the  remainder  of  Warwick’s  army,  he  foon 
EdwardIV.  °k%ed  Margaret  to  retire,  entered  the  city  amidft  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  and  was  crowned  king  on 
the  5th  of  March  1461. 

Nothwithftanding  all  her  misfortunes,  however,  Mar¬ 
garet  dill  continued  undaunted.  She  retired  to  the 
north,  where  die  was  foon  joined  by  fuch  numbers, 
that  her  army  amounted  to  60,000  men.  She  was 
oppofed  by  young  Edward  and  Warwick  at  the  head 
of  40,000  ;  and  both  armies  met  near  Touton  in  the 
county  of  York,  on  the  29th  of  March  1461.  A 
bloody  battle  enfued,  in  which  the  queen’s  army  was 
totally  defeated  ;  and  as  Edward,  prompted  by  his  na¬ 
tural  cruelty,  had  ordered  no  quarter  to  be  given, 
40,000  of  the  Lancaftrians  were  dain  in  the  field  or  in 
the  purfuit.  Edward  is  faid  to  have  gained  this  vic¬ 
tory  by  means  of  a  violent  dorm  of  fnow,  which  blew 
full  in  the  face  of  the  queen’s  army,  and  fo  blinded 
them  that  they  could  fcarcely  make  any  uie  of  their 
arms.  After  this  difader  the  queen  ded  to  Scotland 
with  her  hufband  and  fon  j  and  notwithdanding  all  the 
misfortunes  die  had  already  met  with,  refolved  once 
more  to  enter  England  at  the  head  of  5000  men 
granted  her  by  the  king  of  France.  But  even  here  die 
was  attended  by  her  ufual  bad  fortune.  Her  little 
fleet  was  difperfed  by  a  temped,  and  die  herfelf  efca- 
ped  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  by  entering  the  mouth 
of  the  Tweed.  Soon  after,  a  defeat,  which  her  few 
forces  ludained  at  Hexham,  feemed  to  render  her 
caufe  entirely  defperate ;  and  the  cruelties  pra&ifed 
upon  all  her  adherents  rendered  it  very  dangerous  to 
befriend  her. 

.. - -  By  thefe  repeated  misfortunes  the  houfe  of  Lancaf- 

of  the  king  ter  was  fo  effe&ually  ruined,  that  Margaret  was  obliged 
and  queen,  to.  feparate  from  her  hufband,  and  both  of  them  to 
diift  for  themfelves  the  bed  way  they  could.  The  king 
■was  .dill  protected  by  fome  of  his  friends,  who  convey¬ 
ed  him  to  Lancadiire,  where  he  remained  in  fafety  for 
a  twelvemonth  ;  but  being  at  lad  difcovered,  he  was 
thrown  into  the  Tower  and  kept  clofe  prifoner.  The 
queen  fled  with  her  fon  to  a  fored,  where  die  was  fet 
upon  by  robbers,  who  dripped  her  of  her  rings  and 
jewels,  treating  her  otherwife  with  the  utmod  indigni¬ 
ty*  .  A  quarrel  which  happened  among  them  about  the 
diviiion  of  the  fpoil  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  efca- 
ping  from  their  hands  into  another  part  of  the  fored, 
where  fhe  wandered  for  fome  time  "without  knowing 
what  to  do.  At  lad,  when  quite  fpent  "with  hunger  and 
fatigue,  die  faw  a  robber  coming  up  to  her  with  a  drawn 
fword  in  his  hand.  Finding  it  altogether  impoffible  to 
efcape,  fhe  fuddenly  took  the  refolution  of  putting  her¬ 
felf  under  his  protection.  Advancing  towards  him, 
therefore,  and  prefenting  the  young  prince,  “  Here5 
(fays  fhe),  my  friend,  I  commit  to  your  care  the  fafety 
of  your  king’s  fon.”  This  addrefs  fo  much  furprifed 
the  robber,  that,  indead  of  offering  her  any  injury,  he 
profeffed  himfelf  entirely  devoted  to  her  fervice.  After 
219  living  for  fome  time  concealed  in  the  fored,  die  was  at 
«tLTtnen  conduaed  t0  the  fea-dde,  where  die  found  a  fliip 
which  conveyed  her  to  Flanders.  On  her  arrival  there, 
die  went  to  her  father’s  houfe,  who,  though  very  poor, 
gave  her  fuch  entertainment  as  he  could  afford  ;  and  in 
this  retreat  die  .ftaid  fome  years  in  expectation  of  find¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  her  affairs. 
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Edward,  in  the  mean  time,  thinking  himfelf  fe-  Englancf;- 

curely  fixed  on  the  throne,  gave  a  loofe  to  his  fa-' - v - 

vourite  paflions ;  one  of  which  was  an  immoderate  love 
of  women.  To  divert  him  from  this,  the  earl  of  22Q 
Warwick,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  crown,  ad- Warwick 
vifed  him  to  marry.  Edward  confented,  and  fent  hhndifgufted by- 
over  to  the  continent  to  negotiate  a  match  with  the  Edwartlv 
princefs  of  Savoy.  The  negotiation  proved  fuccefsful ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  the  king  had  privately  efpoufed 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  daughter  to  Sir  Philip  Wood- 
ville,  who  had  married  the  duchefs  of  Bedford  after  the' 
death  of  her  firff  hufband.  Edward  had  employed  his 
arts  of  feduClion  againif  this  lady  in  vain  before  he 
married  her  5  but  unfortunately  the  match  was  conclud¬ 
ed  juff  at  the  time  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  pro- 
ved  fuccefsful  in  his  negotiation  with  the  princefs  of 
Savoy.  The  minifter  therefore  returned  full  of  indig¬ 
nation  againft  his  fovereign  ;  and  Edward,  forgetting 
how  great  caufe  he  had  to  be  offended,  determined  to  re¬ 
move  him  entirely  from  his  councils.  Warwick  was  like- 
wife  difguffed  by  the  favour  ffiown  to  the  queen’s  par¬ 
ty  j  which,  though  certainly  a  piece  of  very  commend¬ 
able,  policy  in  Edward,  was  entirely  difagreeable  to  the 
ambitious  difpofition  of  that  nobleman.  A  plan  of  re¬ 
venge  was  therefore  thought  of  ;  and  a  moff  powerful 
combination  was  formed  againff  Edward  :  to  accomplifli 
which,  Warwick  not  only  employed  his  own  influence, 
which  was  very  extenfive,  but  likewife  that  of  the  duke  The  king’s 
of  Clarence,  Edward’s  brother,  to  whom  the  earl  had  al- brother 
lied  himfelf  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage :  after  Joins  \n  the 
which  he  perfuaded  him  to  embrace  his  caufe.  Some  cir- confpli?,c-y 
cum  fiances  which  took  place  about  this  time  alfo  favour- 
ed  the  fcheme.  The  inhabitants  about  St  Leonard’s  in  2Q 
Yorkfhire  complained,  that  the  duties  levied  for  that  in- An  Infur- 
fbtution,  and  which  had  been  originally  appointed  for  re&icm  in 
pious  purpofes,  were  fecreted  by  the  managers,  who Yoikfllire* 
refilled  to  contribute  their  part.  As  the  clergy  were 
concerned  in  this  affair,  they  attempted  to  filence  their 
antagonills  by  ecclefiaftical  Eliminations  againft  them  • 
upon  which  the  latter  took  up  arms,  fell  upon  the  offi! 
cers  of  the  hofpital,  and  having  maffacred  them,  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards.  York,  to  the  number  of  15,000.  In 
the.  firft  fkirmifh,  they  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe 
their  leader,  who  was  inftantly  executed.  The  rebels 
however,  ftill  continued  in  arms,  and  in  a  fliort  time 
appeared  in  fuch  numbers  as  to  become  formidable 
to  government.  Henry  earl  of  Pembroke  was  fent 
againft  them  with  a  body  of  5000  men  5  and  having 
taken  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  infur- 
gents,  prifoner,  inftantly  put  him  to  death  •  but  this 
was  foon  revenged  by  a  fimilar  execution  on  himfelf 
who  happened  to.  be  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  a  ffiort 
time  after.  This  defeat  had  been  occafioned  by  a  dis¬ 
agreement.  betwixt  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Devon- 
ftnre;  in  confequence  of  which  the  latter  had  gone  off 
witlr  his  troops,  leaving  Pembroke  to  fhift  for  himfelf 
the  bell  way  he  could.  The  king,  ,  enraged  at  this, 
caufed  Devonftii.re  to  be  executed  in  a  like  fummary 
manner  :  but  this  was  of  no  fervice  to  his  caufe  \  a  new 
body  of  infurgents  appeared  under  Sir  Robert  Welles, 

Ion  to  a  nobleman  of  that  name.  The  latter,  in  order 
to  fecure  himfelf  from  all  fufpicions  of  difioyalty,  fled 
to  a  monaftery ;  but  he  was  foon  enticed  from  thence 
and  put  to  death  by  the  infidious  promifes  of  King  Ed¬ 
ward,  whofe  treachery  was  equal  to  his  cruelty.  His 

fon 
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England,  fon  foon  after  (hared  the  fame  fate,  being  defeated  and 
taken  prifoner  by  Edward,  who  inftantly  ordered  him 
to  be  beheaded,  along  with  Sir  Thomas  Launde  and 
other  perfons  of  diftindtion. 

vr  223  .  Notwithftanding  fucli  an  appearance  of  a  general 
Jndaa-  infurredtion,  the  king  had  fo  little  fufpicion  of  the  loy- 
rence  join  alty  of  Warwick  and  Clarence,  that  he  employed  them 
the  infur-  ]n  railing  troops  to  quell  the  infurgents.  Inftead  of 
Sents-  executing  their  commiflion  with  fidelity,  however,  they 
joined  the  malecontents  with  all  the  forces  they  could 
raife  ',  but  being  quite  difconcerted  by  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Sir  Robert  Welles,  they  retired  to  Lancafliire, 
in  hopes  of  being  joined  by  Lord  Stanley,  who  had 
married  the  earl  of  Warwick’s  filler.  .  Being  difap- 
pointed  in  this,  they  were  obliged  to  difband  their  ar¬ 
my,  and  fly  into  Devonfhire,  whence  they  fet  fail  for 
•Calais.  Upon  their  arrival  on  the  continent,  matters 
feemed  not  to  be  much  mended  :  the  deputy-governor, 
whom  Warwick  had  left,  refufed  him  admittance  j  nor 
would  he  even  allow  the  duchefs  of  Clarence  to  land, 
though  Ihe  had  been  delivered  of  a  fon  on  board  on¬ 
ly  a  very  few  days  before,  and  was  at  that  time  ex¬ 
tremely  ill.  Being  well  acquainted,  however,  with  the 
uncertainty  of  the  affairs  of  England  at  that  time,  he 
afterwards  made  an  apology  to  Warwick  for  this  beha¬ 
viour.  The  latter  pretended  to  be  eafily  reconciled  j 
but  immediately  left  the  place,  having  feized  fome  Fle- 
22.  mifh  veffels  which  he  found  lying  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Heconcilia-  As  a  very  clofe  alliance  fubfifted  between  Warwick 
tion  be-  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  king  of  France  be¬ 
twixt  War-came  unea{y .  and  therefore,  as  foon  as  the  earl  landed 
*the  queen  *n  his  dominions,  received  him  with  the  greatefl  marks 
4  *  of  efteem.  The  reconciliation  betwixt  him  and  the 

unfortunate  Queen  Margaret  now  feemed  to  be  natu¬ 
ral,  though,  confidering  all  circumftances,  this  muft  have 
formerly  appeared  in  a  manner  impoffible.  The  earl  s 
father  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  orders  of  Margaret-, 
and  Warwick,  in  return,  had  twice  taken  prifoner 
King  Henry,  baniflied  the  queen,  and  put  to  death 
almoft  all  their  faithful  adherents.  By  the  mediation 
He  lands  of  the  French  monarch,  however,  all  differences  were 
in  Eng-  accommodated.  A  fleet  wras  prepared  to  recondudl 
land.  them  to  England  \  and  feizing  a  proper  opportunity, 
they  landed  at  Dartmouth  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops, 
while  Edward  was  in  the  north  fuppreffing  an  infurrec- 
tion  which  had  lately  appeared  there.  Warwick  w-as 
attended  with  aftonifhing  fuccefs  on  his  arrival  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  lefs  than  fix  days  faw  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  60,000  men.  Edward  was  now  obliged  in  his  turn 
to  fly  the  kingdom.  Having  [narrowly  efcaped  an  at¬ 
tempt  made  upon  his  perfon  by  the  marquis  of  Mon¬ 
tague,  he  embarked  on  board  a  fmall  fleet  which  lay 
off  Lynn  in  Norfolk.  While  at  fea,  he  was  chafed  by 
fome  (hips  belonging  to  the  Hans  Towns  that  were 
then  at  war  both  with  France  and  England  ;  but  at 
length,  having  efcaped  all  dangers,  Edwrard  landed 
fafely  in  Holland,  where  he  met  with  but  an  indiffe¬ 
rent  reception  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  with  whom 
he  had  lately  entered  into  an  alliance. 

Warwick  in  the  mean  time  advanced  to  London,  and 
once  more  releafed  and  placed  on  the  throne  the  mi- 
ferable  king  Henry  VI.  A  parliament  was  called, 
which  very  folemnly  confirmed  Henry’s  title  to  the 
throne,  and  Warwick  himfelf  was  dignified  by  the 
-people  with  the  title  of  the  king-tnokcr.  All  the  at¬ 


tainders  of  the  Lancaflrians  were  reverfed  5  and  every  t  England. 
one  wras  reftored  who  had  loft  either  honours  or  for-  ' 

tune  by  his  former  adherence  to  Henry’s  caufe.  All 
the  adherents  of  Edward  fled  to  the  continent,  or 
took  fhelter  in  monafteries,  where  they  were  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  ecclefiaftical  privileges.  But  Edivard’s 
party  was  not  yet  deflroyed.  After  an  abfence  of  nine 
months,  being  feconded  by  a  fmall  body  of  troops 
granted  him  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  made  a  de- 
feent  at  Ravenfpur  in  Yorkfhire.  At  firft  he  met  with 
little  fuccefs  ;  but  his  army  increafing  on  his  march, 
he  was  foon  in  a  condition  to  appear  before  the  ca¬ 
pital,  which  immediately  opened  its  gates. 

The  unfortunate  Henry  was  thus  again  plucked  from 
the  throne  \  and  the  hopes  of  Warwick  wrere  almoft 
totally  blafted  by  the  defection  of  Clarence,  Edward’s 
brother.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  come  to  an 
engagement  as  foon  as  poffible.  Warwick  knew  his 
forces  to  be  inferior  to  thofe  of  Edward,  but  placed 
great  dependence  on  his  own  generalfhip.  He  there¬ 
fore  advanced  to  Barnet,  within  ten  miles  of  London, 
where  he  refolved  to  wait  the  coming  of  Edward.  The 
latter  foon  came  up  with  him,  and  on  the  14th  of 
April  1471  a  moft  obftinate  and  bloody  battle  was 
fought.  Edw'ard,  according  to  cuftom,  had  ordered  np 
quarter  to  be  given  j  and  obtained  the  vidtory  through 
a  miflake  of  a  body  of  Warwick’s  forces,  wLo  fell  with 
fury  on  their  own  party  inftead  of  the  enemy.  Ihe  earl 
himfelf  wTas  (lain,  together  with  his  brother,  and  io-,ooo 
of  his  braveft  followers. 

The  queen  was  juft  then  returned  with  her  fon  from 
France,  where  (he  had  been  foliciting  fupplies.  She 
had  fcarce  time  to  refrefh  herfelf  from  the  fatigues  of 
the  voyage,  wiien  (he  received  the  fatal  news  of  the 
death  of  Warwick,  and  the  total  deftrudtion  of  her 
party.  All  her  relolution  was  not  able  to  fupport  her 
under  fuch  a  terrible  difafter.  Her  grief  now'  for  the 
firft  time,  it  is  faid,  manifefted  itfelf  by  her  tears ; 
and  (he  immediately  took  fandtuary  in  the  abbey  of 
Beaulieu  in  Hamplhire.  Here  (he  dill  found  foirfe 
friends  willing  to  aftift  her.  Tudor  earl  of  Pembroke, 

Courtney  earl  of  Devon(hire,  the  lords  Wenlock  and 
St  John,  with  fome  other  men  of  rank,  encouraged  her 
yet  to  hope  for  fuccefs,  and  promifed  to  (land  by  her 
to  the  laft.  On  this  alfurance,  (he  refumed  her  courage  4 
and  advancing  through  the  counties  of  Devon,  Somer- 
fet,  and  Gloucefter,  increafed  her  army  every  day.  At 
laft,  howTever,  (he  was  overtaken  by  Edward  with  his 
victorious  army  at  TLewkefbury,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn.  The  queen’s  army  w'as  totally  defeated  5  the 
earl  of  Devonfhire  and  Lord  Wenlock  were  killed  in  the 
field  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  and  about  20  other  per¬ 
fons  of  diftindtion,  who  had  taken  (belter  in  a  church, 
wTere  furrounded,  dragged  out,  and  immediately  be¬ 
headed  •  about  3000  of  their  party  fell  in  battle,  and 
the  army  wras  entirely  difperfed.  Queen  Margaret  and  22(* 
her  fon  wTere  taken  prifoners,  and  brought  to  the  king, Total  de- 
who  aiked  the  prince  in  an  infulting  manner,  how  he  ftruftion  of 
dared  to  invade  his  dominions  ?  The  young  prince  re-  ™^"cexi4 
plied,  that  he  came  thither  to  claim  his  juft  inheritance y 
upon  which  Edw'ard  (truck  him  on  the  face  with  his 
gauntlet.  The  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucefter,  Lord 
Haftings,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gray,  taking  this  blow  as 
a  fignal  for  farther  violence,  hurried  the  prince  into 
the  next  apartment,  and  there  difpatched  him  with 

their 
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England,  their  daggers.  Margaret  was  thrown  into  the  tower 
-v~-'  along  with  her  hufband  Henry,  who  expired  in  that 
confinement  a  few  days  after.  It  was  univerfally  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  duke  of  Gloucefter, 
though  of  this  there  was  no  direcft  evidence.  Marga¬ 
ret  was  ranfomed  by  the  king  of  France  for  50,000 
crowns,  and  died  a  few  years  after  in  a  moft  miferable 
fituation. 

Edward  being  now  freed  from  all  his  enemies,  began 
to  inflidl  puniffiment  on  thofe  who  had  formerly  ap¬ 
peared  again  ft  him.  Among  the  cruelties  he  commit¬ 
ted,  that  on  his  brother  the  duke  of  Clarence  was  the 
moft  remarkable.  The  king  happening  to  be  one  day 
hunting  in  the  park  of  Thomas  Burdet,  a  fervant  of 
the  duke,  killed  a  white  buck  which  was  a  great  favou¬ 
rite  of  the  owner.  Burdet,  vexed  at  the  lofs,  broke 
out  into  a  paflion,  and  wiffied  the  horns  of  the  deer  in 
the  belly  of  the  perfon  who  advifed  the  king  to  that 
infult.  For  this  exclamation  Burdet  was  tried  for  his 
life,  and  executed  at  Tyburn.  The  duke  of  Clarence 
exclaimed  againft  the  iniquity  of  this  fentence  j  upon 
which  he  wras  arraigned  before  the  houfe  of  peers,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  death.  The  only  favour 
granted  him  wTas  to  have  the  choice  of  his  death  5  and 
his  choice  was  a  very  fingular  one,  namely,  to  be  drown¬ 
ed  in  a  butt  of  Malmfey  wine  \  which  wTas  according¬ 
ly  done. — The  reft  of  this  reign  affords  little  elfe  than 
a  .  hiftory  of  the  king’s  amours.  Among  his  many 
miftreffes,  Jane  Shore  was  the  moft  remarkable  \  (fee 
Shore).  The  king  died  on  the  9th  of  April  1482, 
in  the  42ft  year  of  his  age,  and  21ft  of  his  reign,  count¬ 
ing  from  his  firll;  affuming  the  crown.  Befides  five 
daughters,  he  left  two  fons  5  Edward  prince  of  Wales, 
his  fucceffor,  then  in  his  13th  year  $  and  Richard  duke 
of  York  in  his  9th. 

,  On  the  death  of  Edward  IV.  the  kingdom  was  di¬ 
vided  into  new  fa£lions.  The  queen’s  family,  wrhich, 
during  the  laft  reign,  had  come  into  power,  was  become 
-  obnoxious  to  the  old  nobility,  who  confidered  them  as 
their  inferiors.  The  king  had  endeavoured  to  prevent 
tbefe  animofities  from  coming  to  a  height,  by  defiring 
on  his  death-bed  that  his  brother  Richard  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter  ftiould  be  entrufted  writh  the  regency  ;  and  re¬ 
commended  peace  and  unanimity  during  the  minority 
of  his  fon.  But  the  king  was  no  fooner  dead  than  the 
former  refentment  between  thefe  parties  broke  out  with 
violence  \  and  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  w7as  endued 
with  almoft  every  bad  quality,  refolved  to  profit  by 
their  contentions.  His  firft  ftep  was  to  get  himfelf  de- 
Gloucefter  dared  proteftor  of  the  realm  ;  and  having  arrefted  the 
declared  earl  Gf  Rivers,  the  king’s  uncle  and  guardian,  he  met 
young  Edward  in  his  way  from  Ludlow  caftle,  where 
the  late  king  had  refided  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  and  refpe£lfully  offered  to  conduct  him  to  Lon¬ 
don.  Having  thus  fecured  the  perfon  of  the  king,  he 
next  got  poffeflion  of  his  brother’s  perfon  alfo.  The 
queen  had  retired  with  this  child  into  Weftminfter  ab¬ 
bey  ,  and  it  was  not  without  extreme  regret  that  (he 
delivered  him  up  at  the  interceffion  of  the  primate  and 
archbifhop  of  York. 

In  a  few  days  after  Gloucefter  had  made  himfelf  ma¬ 
iler  of  the  perfons  of  the  two  princes,  he  had  them 
confined  in  the  tower,  under  pretence  of  guarding  them 
frorn  danger  }  and  foon  after  fpread  reports  of  their 
illegitimacy,  and  by  pretended  gbftacles  put  off  the 
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young  king’s  coronation.  Lord  Stanley  firft  began* ta  England, 
fufpeft  his  defigns  j  and  communicated  his  fufpicions 
to  Lord  Haltings,  who  had  long  been  firmly  attached 
to  the  king’s  family.  Lord  Haftings  would  not  at  firft 
give  credit  to  this  furmife  j  but  he  very  foon  had  a  fa¬ 
tal  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  had  been  communicated 
to  him.  On  the  13th  of  June  1483,  he  was  hurried 
out  of  the  council-room  in  the  tower  by  Gloucefter’s 
order,  and  beheaded  on  a  log  of  timber.  The  foldiers 
who  carried  him  off  made  a  buftle  as  though  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  refcue  him,  and  one  of  them  dis¬ 
charged  a  blow  at  Lord  Stanley’s  head  with  a  pole¬ 
axe  *,  but  he  happily  efcaped  by  fhrinking  under  the  ta¬ 
ble.  The  fame  day  were  executed  the  Earl  Rivers, 
and  fome  others,  who  had  committed  no  other  crime 
than  being  faithful  to  the  young  king. 

The  protestor  now  thought  he  might  with  fafety 
lay  claim  to  the  throne.  He  had  previoufty  gained 
over  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  a  nobleman  of  great 
influence  among  the  people.  He  ufed  his  utmoft  en¬ 
deavours  to  infpire  the  people  with  a  notion  of  the  il¬ 
legitimate  birth  of  the  late  king,  and  confequently  of 
his  children.  Dr  Shaw,  a  popular  preacher,  was  alfo 
hired  to  harangue  the  people  to  the  fame  purpofe  from 
St  Paul’s  crofs.  Having  expatiated  on  the  inconti¬ 
nence  of  the  queen,  and  the  illegality  of  the  young 
king’s  title,  he  then  made  a  panegyric  on  the  virtues 
of  the  prote&or.  “  It  is  the  protestor  (continued  he) 
who  carries  in  his  face  the  image  of  virtue,  and  the 
marks  of  a  true  defcent.  He  alone  can  reftore  the  loft 
glory  and  honour  of  the  nation.”  It  was  hoped  that 
upon  this  occafion  fome  of  the  populace  would  have 
cried  out,  “  Long  live  King  Richard  !”  but  the  audi¬ 
ence  remaining  iilent,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  under¬ 
took  in  his  turn  to  perfuade  them.  Having  expatiated 
on  the  calamities  of  the  laft  yeign  and  the  illegitimacy 
of  the  prefent  race,  he  told  the  people,  that  he  law  on¬ 
ly  one  method  of  warding  off  the  miferies  which  threa¬ 
tened  the  ftate,  which  was  by  electing  the  prote&or  • 
but  he  feemed  apprehenfive  that  he  would  never  be  pre^ 
vailed  upon  to  accept  a  crown  accompanied  with  fuch 
difficulty  and  danger.  He  next  alked  his  auditors, 
whether  they  would  have  the  prote&or  for  their  king  ? 
but  was  mortified  to  find  that  a  total  filence  enfued— 

The  mayor,  who  was  in  the  fecret,  willing  to  relieve 
him  in  this  embarraffed  fituation,  obferved,  that  the  ci¬ 
tizens  were  not  accuftomed  to  be  harangued  by  a  man 
of  his  quality,  and  would  only  give  an  anfwer  to  their 
recorder.  This  officer,  therefore,  repeated  the  duke’s* 
fpeech  y  but  the  people  continuing  ftill  filent,  “  This 
is  ftrange  obftinacy  (cried  the  duke)  :  we  only  require 
of  you,  in  plain  terms,  to  declare,  whether  or  not  you 
will  have  the  duke  of  Gloucefter  for  your  king  ^  as  the 
lords  and  commons  have  fufficient  power  without  your 
concurrence  ?  At  this,  fome  of  the  meaneft  appren¬ 
tices,  incited  by  the  fervants  of  the  prote&or  and 
Buckingham,  railed  a  feeble  cry  of  “  God  fave  King 
Richard  !”  The  mob  at  the  door  repeated  the  cry  5  and 
throwing  up  their  caps  into  the  air,  cried  out,  “  A 
Richard  1  A  Richard  I”  After  this  farce  was  a&ed, 
Buckingham,  on  the  24th  of  June  1483,  waited  on 
Richard  with  offers  of  the  crown  :  but  the  prote61or, 
with  hypocritical  modefty,  at  firft  declined  the  offer  y 
till  being  told,  that  the  people,  in  cafe  of  his  refufal, 
muft  look  out  for  one  thatwould  be  more  compliant,. 

he 
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^England,  lie  accepted  tlie  government  of  England  and  France, 
v  with  a  refolution,  as  he  faid,  to  defend  the  one  and  fub- 
2^o  due  the  other. 

Richard  III.  The  firft  ftep  taken  by  the  new  king  was  to  fend  or¬ 
ders  to  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury  governor  of  the  tower, 
to  put  the  young  princes  to  death.  But  this  he  re- 
fufed  3  and  fubmiflively  anfwered  that  he  knew  not  how 
to  embrue  his  hands  in  innocent  blood.  A  lit  inftru- 
ment  for  this  purpofe,  however,  was  not  long  wanting. 
Sir  James  Tyrrel  readily  undertook  the  office  3  and 
Brackenbury  was  ordered  to  refign  the  keys  to  him  for 
one  night.  Tyrrel  choofing  three  alfoeiates,  Slater, 
Deighton,  and  Forelt,  came  in  the  night-time  to  the 
door  of  the  chamber  where  the  princes  were  lodged  3 
231  and  fending  in  the  affaflins,  bid  them  execute  their  com- 
Edward'V.  million,  while  he  himfelf  (laid  without.  They  found 
and  his  the  young  princes  in  bed,  and  fallen  into  a  found  deep, 
murdered.  alfaflins  fmothered  them  with  the  bolder  and  pil¬ 

lows  3  after  which  they  fliowed  their  naked  bodies  to 
Tyrrel,  who  ordered  them  to  be  buried  at  the  flair-foot 
under  a  heap  of  Hones  (c). 

Richard  having  thus  fecured  himfelf  on  the  throne 
by  the  moft  iniquitous  methods,  attempted  to  ftrength* 
en  his  intereft  by  foreign  alliances,  and  procuring  the 
favour  of  the  clergy  at  home  by  great  indulgences  3 
but  he  found  his  power  threatened  from  a  quarter  where 
he  lead  expe&ed  an  attack.  The  duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  who  had  been  fo  inftrumental  in  railing  him  to  the 
throne,  did  not  think  himfelf  properly  rewarded.  He 
made  a  demand  of  fome  confifcated  lands  in  Hereford, 
to  which  his  family  had  an  ancient  claim.  Richard 
either  reludlantly  complied  with  his  requefl,  or  only 
granted  it  in  part  ;  fo  that  a  coolnefs  foon  enlued  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  in  a  little  time  Buckingham  came  to 
a  refolution  of  dethroning  the  monarch  whom  he  had 
juft  raifed.  For  fome  time  he  remained  in  doubt,  whe¬ 
ther  he  Ihould  alfurae  the  crown  himfelf  or  fet  up  ano¬ 
ther.  At  length  he  determined  on  the  latter  3  and  re- 
folved  to  declare  for  Henry  earl  of  Richmond,  who 
was  at  that  time  an  exile  in  Britanny,  and  was  conli- 

claimo/the dered  aS  ^  only  ^urv’lvmg  branch  of  the  houfe  of 
Lancafter.  He  was  one  of  thofe  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  efcape  the  numerous  maffacres  of  the  for¬ 
mer  reigns  3  but  as  he  was  a  defcendant  of  John  of 
Gaunt  by  the  female  line,  he  was  for  that  reafon  ob¬ 
noxious  to  thofe  in  power.  He  had  long  lived  in 
exile,  and  vras  once  delivered  over  to  the  ambafladors 
of  EdwTard  IV.  who  were  preparing  to  carry  him  to 
England  3  when  the  duke  of  Britanny,  who  delivered 
him,  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  and  took  him  from 
the  ambafladors  juft  as  they  were  carrying  him  on  (hip- 
board.  His  right  to  the  crown  by  fucceflion  was  very 
doubtful  :  but  the  cruel  behaviour  of  Richard  inclined 
the  people  in  general  greatly  to  favour  him  3  and,  to 
give  an  additional  ftrength  to  his  title,  a  match  was 
proje£fed  betwixt  him  and  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  the 
eldeft  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  which,  by  uniting  the 
two  rival  families,  would  put  an  end  to  thofe  diffen- 
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dons  which  had  fo  long  filled  the  kingdom  with  blood-  England* 
(lied  and  confufion.  Richard,  in  the  mean  time,  1 

from  fome  reafons  which  have  not  been  particulari¬ 
zed  by  hiftorians,  began  to  entertain  doubts  of  the 
fidelity  of  Buckingham,  and  determined  to  cut  him 
olr.  For  this  purpofe  he  fent  for  him  to  court :  but  233 
Buckingham,  inftead  of  obeying  the  fummons,  fled  in- He  takes 
to  Wales,  where  he  raifed  a  confiderable  army,  and  “P  arms,  but 
forthwith  fet  out  to  the  eaftward  with  a  defign  to  in-  ^ 
vade  England.  Richard  haftened  to  meet  him  with  army  and 
what  forces  he  could  raife  3  but  the  march  of  Buck- put  to  , 
ingham  being  retarded  by  a  moft  uncommon  inunda-  death, 
tion  of  the  Severn  which  lafted  10  days,  his  troops 
were  fo  diftieartened  at  this  event,  that  they  almoft  all 
deferted  him.  The  duke  wTas  therefore  obliged  to  fly 
in  diftrefs,  and  Richard  inftantly  fet  a  price  upon  his 
head.  Buckingham  was  now  obliged  to  truft  his  life 
in  the  hands  of  an  old  fervant  of  his  own,  named  Ba- 
nifler ;  but  this  man,  tempted  by  the  greatnefs  of 
the  reward,  betrayed  him  to  the  ftieriff  of  Shrop¬ 
shire,  by  whom  he  was  feized  and  conduced  to  Ri¬ 
chard  at  Salifbury,  who  caufed  him  to  be  executed 
without  delay.  The  earl  of  Richmond,  in  the  mean  Richmond 
time,  had  fet  fail  from  St  Maloes  with  a  body  of  lands  in 
5000  men  :  but  after  his  arrival  in  England,  receiving  England, 
the  difagreeable  news  of  Buckingham’s  misfortune,  he^utiso^" 
fet  fail  again  for  Bretagne  3  while  Richard,  embolden- t0 
ed  by  the  bad  fruccefs  of  his  enemies,  determined  to 
confirm  his  title  to  the  throne  by  calling  a  parliament, 
which  till  this  time  he  had  not  ventured  to  do.  At 
prefent  matters  wrere  fo  circumftanced,  that  the  par¬ 
liament  had  no  other  refource  than  to  comply  with  his 
defires,  and  acknowledge  his  right  to  the  crown.  An 
a£l  wras  paffed  confirming  the  illegitimacy  of  Edward’s  RichlrdTs 
children  3  and  an  attainder  was  alfo  confirmed  againft  title  con- 
the  earl  of  Richmond  3  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  firmed  by- 
poundage  were  granted  to  the  king  for  life  3  and  his  parliament, 
only  fon  Edward,  then  about  12  years  of  age,  wras 
created  prince  of  Wales.  In  return  for  thefe  concef- 
fions,  Richard  paffed  feveral  popular  lawrs,  particular¬ 
ly  againft  the  extorting  of  money  by  benevolences,  and 
fome  others  calculated  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  op- 
pofite  party.  He  paid  his  court  alfo  to  the  queen- 
dowager  with  fuch  afliduity  and  fuccefs,  that  (he  left 
her  fandluary,  and  put  herfelf  and  her  daughters  into 
his  hands.  The  ambition  and  cruelty  of  this  man  in¬ 
deed  are  faid  to  have  extinguiflied  every  fentiment  of 
natural  aftedlion  as  well  as  humanity.  He  had  married 
Anne,  the  fecond  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  widow  of  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  him¬ 
felf  had  murdered  3  but  having  born  him  but  one  fon, 
who  died  about  this  time,  he  confidered  her  as  an  in¬ 
vincible  obftacle  to  the  accompliftiment  of  his  defires  3 
for  which  reafon  it  was  thought  he  put  an  end  to  her 
life  by  poifon  :  and  as  he  knew  that  the  projected  match 
between  the  earl  of  Richmond  and  the  princefs  Eliza¬ 
beth  could  only  make  the  rivallhip  of  the  former  any 
way  formidable,  he  refolved  to  obtain  a  difpenfa- 

tion 


(c)  Theie  circumftances  are  faid  to  have  been  confeffed  in  the  fucceeding  reign,  though  the  perpetrators  elcaped 
punifhment.  Hie  bodies  of  the  two  princes  were  fought  for  without  any  fuccefr  under  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
nut  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  the  bones  of  two  perfons  anfwering  to  their  age  wrere  found  in  the  fpot  where  they 
were  faid  to  have  been  buried  3  which,  being  fuppoled  to  be  the  remains  of  thefe  two  unfortunate  youths,  they 
were  buried  under  a  marble  monument  in  Weftminfter  abbey. 
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t  tion.  from  the  pope  for  marrying  her  himfelf.  The 

v— qlieen.(jowager  ]s  even  faid  to  have  come  into  this 
fcheme,  with  a  view  to  recover  her  power  ;  but  the 
princefs  herfelf  always  rejected  his  addreffes  with  ab¬ 
horrence.  The  refufal  of  the  princefs  occafioned  no 
fmall  perplexity  in  Richard  ;  and  before  he  Could  de¬ 
termine  on  any  proper  method  of  accompliftiing  his 
336  purpofe,  he  received  news  of  Richmond’s  preparations 
Richmond  for  landing  in  England.  Thefe  being  foon  accomplilh- 

England  a  ^enr7  ^  ^rorn  Harfleur  in  Normandy,  and 
fecond  landed  without  oppofition,  on  the  17th  of  Auguft 
1485*  at  Milford  haven  in  Wales.  Richard,  in  the 
mean  time*  not  knowing  where  the  invafion  was  to 
take  place,  had  polled  himfelf  at  Nottingham  ^  which 
being  almoft  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  was  there¬ 
fore  proper  for  refilling  any  invader.  Sir  Rice  ap 
Thomas  and  Sir  Walter  Herbert  were  commiffioned 
by  Richard  to  oppofe  his  rival  in  Wales  5  but  the  for¬ 
mer  immediately  deferted  to  him,  and  the  latter  made 
but  a  very  feeble  refiftance.  Richard  inftantly  refol¬ 
ded  to  meet  his  antagonift,  and  to  rilk  every  thing  on 
the  event  of  a  battle.  Richmond,  though  he  had  not 
above  food  men,  and  the  king  near  double  that  num¬ 
ber,  did  not  decline  the  combat ;  being  chiefly  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  promifes  of  Lord  Stanley  to  join  him 
with  a  body  of  7000  men,  and  with  whom  he  hovered 
at  a  little  diflance  from  the  intended  field  of  battle, 
feemingly  indetermined  to  join  either  fide. 

The  king  having  commanded  his  army  to  form  them* 
ves  m  order  of  battle*  intrufted  the  Van  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  while  he  himfelf,  with  the  crown  on  his 
head,  took  the  command  of  the  main  body.  Lord 
Stanley  in  the  mean  time  polled  himfelf  on  one  flank 
between  the  two  armies,  while  his  brother  Sir  William 
took  his .  ftation  dire&ly  oppofite.  As  his  intention  of 
either  joining  the  enemy  or  keeping  neutral  during  the 
time  of  the  engagement  was  now  far  from  being  doubt¬ 
ful,  Richard .  lent  him  orders  to  join  the  main  body  5 
which  not  being  complied  with,  the  tyrant  determined 
to  put  to  death  Stanley’s  fon,  who  had  been  left  with 
him  as  a  pledge  of  his  father’s  fidelity.  He  was  per- 
fuaded,  however,  to  defer  the  execution  till  after  the 
engagement,  that  Stanley  might  thereby  be  induced 
to  delay  his  purpofe  in  joining  the  enemy.  This,  how¬ 
ever  did  not  anfwer  the  expectation.  Soon  after  the 
engagement  was  begun,  Stanley  deferted  Richard’s 
party,  and  joining  Richmond,  entirely  decided  the  for¬ 
tune  of  the  day.  The  tyrant  perceiving  his  lituation 
to  be  quite  defperate,  and  feeing  his  rival  at  no  great 
diftance  from  him,  drove  up  againll  him  with  fury, 
m  hopes  that  either  Henry’s  death  or  his  own  Would 
decide  the  vifilory  between  them.  He  killed  Sir  Wil- 
kam  Brandon  the  earl’s  ftandard-bearer ;  he  demount¬ 
ed  Sir  John  Cheyney ;  and  was  within  reach  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  when  _  Sir  William  Stanley  breaking  in  with 
his  troops,  Richard  was  furrounded  and  overwhelmed 
by  numbers.  His  body  was  found  iii  the  field,  cover¬ 
ed  with  dead  enemies,  and  befmeared  with  blood.  It 
was  thrown  carelefsly  acrofs  a  horfe,  carried  to  Lei- 
cefter,  amidft  the  Ihouts  of  infulting  fpeclators,  and  in¬ 
terred  in  the  Gray-Friars  church  of  that  place. 

The  ufurper’s  crown  being  found  on  the  field  of 
batt.e,  was  placed  on  the  head  of  the  conqueror,  while 
the  whole  army  cried  out,  “  Long  live  King  Henry  !” 
Two  days  after  the  battle,  Henry  gave  orders  to  con- 
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fine  Edward  Plantagenet  earl  of  Warwick,  and  fon  of  England, 

the  unfortunate  duke  of  Clarence ;  and  to  releafe  the - - - J 

princefs  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  confined  in  the  Tower. 

He  then  advanced  by  flow  and  gradual  marches  to  the 
city  of  London,  where  he  was  received  with  the  great-  238 
eft  demonft rations  of  joy.  He  was  crowned  king  ofHenry  VtL 
England  on  the  30th  of  October  1485  5  and  to  heigh- 
ten  the  fplendor  on  that  occafion,  he  bellowed  the  rank 
of  knights-banneret  on  1  2  perfons,  and  conferred  peer¬ 
ages  on  three.  Jafper  earl  of  Pembroke,  his  uncle,  he 
created  duke  of  Bedford  5  Thomas  Lord  Stanley  his 
father-in-law,  earl  of  Derby  $  and  Edward  Courteney, 
earl  of  Devonfhire.  At  the  coronation  likewife  ap¬ 
peared  a  new  inftitution,  which  the  king  had  eftablifh- 
ed  for  perfonal  fecurity  as  well  as  pomp  •  a  band  of  50 
archers,  who  were  denominated  Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 

But  left  the  people  ftiould  take  umbrage  at  tlfis  ftep,  as  ^ 
if  it  implied  a  diffidence  of  his  fubje&s,  he  declared  the 
inftitution  to  be  perpetual.  The  ceremony  of  the  co¬ 
ronation  was  performed  by  Cardinal  Bourchier  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury. — On  the  igth  of  January  1486, 
he  was  married  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth  j  and  his 
marriage  was  celebrated  at  London  with  greater  ap¬ 
pearance  of  joy  than  either  his  firft  entry  or  his  coro¬ 
nation  had  been.  Henry  remarked,  with  much  dif- 
pleafure,  this  general  favour  borne  to  the  houfe  of 
York  1  and  the  fufpicions  arifing  from  it,  not  only  dif- 
tufbed  his  tranquillity  during  the  whole  of  his  reign, 
but  bred  difguft  towards  his  confort  herfelf,  and  poi- 
foned  all  his  domeftic  enjoyments. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  for  feveral  years  dif- 
urbed  by  plots  and  infurre6hons.  The  people,  by  a  disturbed 
long  courfe  of  civil  war,  had  become  fo  turbulent  andhy  fre3u*n* 
factious,  that  no  governor  Could  rule,  nor  Could  any rebeUion* 
king  pleafe  them.  The  violent  animofity  expreffed  by 
this  monarch,  however,  againft  the  houfe  of  York,  may 
jultly  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  extreme 
pronenefs  to  rebellion  manifefted  by  his  fubjeds.  In- 
ltead  of  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the  affe&ion  of  the 
oppofite  party,  he  always  ftrove  to  quell  them  by  ab¬ 
solute  force  and  violence.  For  this  purpofe  he  took  a 
journey,  foon  after  his  acceffion,  to  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  /orkifts  were  very  numerous  :  hoping 
to  get  the  better  of  them  by  his  prefence.  In  his 
journey  thither,  he  received  intelligence  of  an  infurrec-  240 
tion  agamft  him  by  Vifcount  Lovel,  with  Sir  Henry  Level  a 
otaiiord  and  Thomas  his  brother,  who  had  railed  an  Stafford’s 
army,  and  were  marching  to  befiege  the  city  of  Wor-  ‘"'“"‘’‘ffi011 
cefter,  while  Lovel  approached  to  affift  them  with  a fu{,prefled' 
body  of  three  or  four  thoufand  men.  They  were  dif- 
perfed,  however,  by  the  offer  of  a  general  pardon  ; 
which  induced  Lovel  to  withdraw  from  his  troops 
who  were  thereupon  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  king’s 
The  Staffords  took  fanfluary  in  the  church 
ot  Lolnham  near  Abingdon  ;  but  as  it  was  found  that 
this  church  had  not  the  privilege  of  protedling  rebels, 
theywere  taken  from  thence  :  the  elder  was  executed 
at  i  yburn  ;  but  the  younger,  pleading  that  he  had 

by  bis  brother,  received  a  pardon.  2,r 

This  fuccefs  was  foon  after  followed  by  the  birth  of  Prince  A  r- 
a  prince  ;  whom  Henry  named  in  honour  of  the  cele-thur  boro- 
brated  King  Arthur,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  the  dire# 
anceitor  of  the  houfe  of  Tudor.  All  this  fuccefs, 
however,  as  well  as  the  general  fatisfinSiion  which  the 
birth  of  a  pnnee  defeended  from  the  houfes  both  of 
O  York 
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England.  "York  and  Lancafter  neceffarily  occafioned,  were  not 

v - v - '  fufficient  to  reconcile  the  hearts  of  the  Englifh  to  their 

242  fovereign.  His  extreme  feverity  towards  the  houfe 
?f  thTpeo-  York  Mil  continued 3  and  unfortunately  this  was 
pLe.  much  more  beloved  by  the  generality  of  the.  nation 

than  that  of  Lancafter.  Many  of  the  Yorkifts  had 
been  treated  with  great  cruelty,  and  deprived  of  their 
fortunes  under  pretence  of  treafon  3  a  general  refump- 
tion  had  likewife  been  made  of  the  grants  made  by  the 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  York.  It  was  likewife  univer- 
fally  believed  that  the  queen  herfelf  met  with  harlh 
treatment,  on  account  of  her  being  one  of  that  unfor¬ 
tunate  houfe  3  and  from  all  thefe  circumftances  it  was 
not  unreafonably  imagined  that  his  enmity  was  inve¬ 
terate  and  invincible.  Hence,  not withflan ding  his 
politic  and  vigorous  adminiftration,  people  made  no 
fcruple  of  openly  expreffing  their  difapprohation  of  his 
2^  condmft  and  government  3  and  one  rebellion  feemed  to 
Xmpofture  be  extinguiftied  only  to  give  birth  to  another.  The 
Lambert  king  had,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  confined 
Simnel.  duke  of  Clarence’s  fon,  as  has  already  been  men¬ 

tioned.  This  unfortunate  youth,  who  had  obtained 
the  title  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  was,  through .  long 
confinement,  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  Simple  as  he  was,  however,  he.  was  now 
made  ufe  of  to  dillurb  the  public  tranquillity.  The 
queen-dowager  was  with  great  reafon  fufpe£led  to  be 
at  the  bottom  of  this  confpiracy  3  but  not  choofing  to 
interfere  openly  in  the  matter  herfelf,  fhe  employed 
one  Simon  a  pried  of  Oxford  to  execute  her  purpofes. 
This  man  call  his  eyes  upon  one  Lambert  Simnel,  a  ba¬ 
ker’s  fon  in  the  fame  place,  a  youth  of  only  1 5  years 
of  age*,  but  who,  from  his  graceful  appearance  and 
accomplifhments,  feemed  proper  for  perfonating  a  man 
of  quality.  A  report  had  been  fpread  among  the  people, 
that  Richard  duke  of  York,  fecond  fon  of  Edward  IV. 
had  fecretly  made  his  efcape  from  the  cruelty  of  his 
uncle,  and  lay  fomewhere  concealed  in  England.  Si¬ 
mon  had  at  firft  inftruaed  his  pupil  to  affume  that 
name,  which  he  found  to  be  much  the  obje£l  of  public 
affe&ion}  but  hearing  afterwards  a  new  report,  that 
Warwick  had  efcaped  from  the  Tower,  and  obferving 
that  this  news  was  attended  with  no  lefs  general  fatis- 
fa&ion,  he  changed  the  plan  of  his  impofture,  and  made 
Simnel  perfonate  that  unfortunate  prince.  The  pliant 
youth  was  therefore  dire&ed  by  his  inftru&or  to  talk 
upon  many  occurrences,  as  happening  to  him  in  the 
court  of  Edward.  But  as  the  impoftor  was  not  caL 
culated  to  bear  clofe  examination,  he  was  removed  to 
Ireland  :  and  fo  well  had  he  profited  by  the  leffons 
given  him,  that  he  no  fooner  prefented  himfelf  to  the 
earl  of  Kildare  the  deputy,  claiming  his  proteaion  as 
the  unfortunate  earl  of  Warwick,  than  he  began ^  to 
confult  with  feveral  other  noblemen  with  regard  to  him. 
Thefe  expreffed  even  a  Monger  belief  in  Simnel’s  ftory 
than  the  deputy  himfelf  had  done  3  and  in  •  proportion 
as  the  ftory  was  fpread  abroad,  the  more  credit  it  ob¬ 
tained.  The  impoftor  was  lodged  in  the  caftle  of 
Dublin  3  the  inhabitants  univerfally  took  an  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  to  him,  as  the  true  defeendant  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets  3  he  was  crowned  with  a  diadem  taken  from 
the  ftatue  of  the  blefled  virgin,  and  proclaimed  king 
by  the  title  of  Edward  VI.  3  and  the  whole  kingdom 
followed  the  example  of  the  capital. 

&ich  an  unexpeded  event  alarmed  Henry  fo  much, 
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that  he  would  have  gone  over  to  Ireland  on  purpofe  to'  England.  ^ 
quell  the  rebellion  in  perfon,  had  he  not  been  afraid  of 
the  machinations  of  the  queen-dowager  in  his  abfence.  qUeen, 
To  prevent  any  thing  of  this  kind,  it  was  refolved  to  dowager 
confine  her  for  life  in  a  monaftery  3  under  pretence,  how-  fcunfined. 
ever,  that  it  was  done  on  account  of  her  having  for¬ 
merly  delivered  up  the  princefs  her  daughter  to  King 
Richard.  The  queen  murmured  againft  the  fe verity 
of  her  treatment  3  but  the  king  perfifted  in  his  refolu- 
tion,  and  Ihe  remained  in  confinement  till  the  time  of 
her  death,  which  happened  fome  years  after. 

The  next  meafare  was  to  fhow  Warwick  to  the  , 

people.  He  was  taken  from  the  Tower,  and  led  through 
the  principal  ftreets  of  London  3  after  which  he  was  , 

condu&ed  in  folemn  proceiTion  to  St  Paul’s,  where 
great  numbers  were  affembled  to  fee  him.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  they  proceeded  in  Dublin  to  honour  their  pre¬ 
tended  monarch  3  and  he  was  crowned  with  great  fo- 
lemnity  in  the  prefence  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  and  the  other  officers  of  ftate.  At  laft  being 
furniflied  by  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy  with  a  body  of 
2000  veteran  Germans  under  the  command  of  Martin 
Swart,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  he  refolved  to  in¬ 
vade  England.  He  landed  in  Lancafhire,  from  whence 
he  marched  to  York,  expeding  that  the  country  people 
would  rife  and  join  him  on  his  march.  But  in  this  he 
was  deceived  ;  the  people  were  unwilling  to  join  a  body 
of  foreigners  3  and  were  befides  kept  in  awe  by  the 
great  reputation  of  Henry.  Lord  Lincoln,  therefore, 
who  commanded  the  rebel  army,  determined  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  fpeedy  iffue.  Accordingly  he  met  the 
royal  army  at  Stoke  in  the  county  of  Nottingham. 

An  obftinate  engagement  enfued,  but  at  length  King 
Henry  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Lord  Lincoln, 
with  4000  private  men,  perilhed  in  the  battle  3  and 
Simnel  with  his  tutor  Simon  were  taken  prifoners. 

Simon  being  a  prieft,  could  not  be  tried  by  the  civil 
power,  and  was  only  committed  to  clofe  confinement. 

Simnel  was  pardoned,  and  made  a  fcullion  in  the  king’s 
kitchen,  whence  he  wTas  afterwards  advanced  to  tho 
rank  of  falconer,  in  which  employment  he  died.  245 

Henry  being  now  freed  from  all  danger  from  that  Henry  pu- 
quarter,  determined  to  take  ample  vengeance  on  his  nilhes  his 
enemies.  For  this  purpofe  he  took  a  journey  into  the™emies. 
north  5  but  though  he  found  many  delinquents,  his 
natural  avarice  prompted  him  to  exa&  heavy,  fines  from 
them  rather  than  to  put  them  to  death.  His  proceed¬ 
ings,  however,  were  extremely  arbitrary  3  the  crimi¬ 
nals  being  tried,  not  by  the  ordinary  judges,  but  ei¬ 
ther  by  commiffioners  appointed  for  the  occafion,  or 
fuffering  punilhment  by  fentence  of  a  court-martial. 

Having  thus  fully  eftabliftied  his  authority  as  far  as  it 
could  be  done  by  fuppreffing  and  punilhing  domeftic  2 ^ 
enemies,  he  next  determined  to  recommend  himfelf  to  Pretc  nds  a 
his  fubjefts  by  a  report  of  his  military  diipofition  3  ho-  delire  ,  f  a- 
ping,  that  by  undertaking,  or  pretending  to  undertake, 
fome  martial  enterprifes,  he  would  thus  gam  the  iavourplolts 
of  a  people  naturally  turbulent,  and  unaccuftomed  to 
live  long  at  peace  with  their  neighbours.  He  certainly 
had  not,  however,  the  leaft  intention  of  profecuting 
foreign  conquefts  3  though,  to  pleafe  the  people,  he 
frequently  gave  out  that  he  defigned  to  invade  France, 
and  lay  wafte  the  whole  country,  rather  than  not  re¬ 
cover  his  continental  poffeffions.  Under  thefe  preten¬ 
ces,  particularly  that  of  affifting  the  Bretons,  whom  the 
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king  of  France  had  lately  fubdued,  and  who  had  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  for  relief,  he  perfuaded  his  parliament  to 
grant  him  a  confiderable  fupply  ;  but  this  involved  him 
‘wwj  u.<  in  fome  difficulties.  The  counties  of  Durham  and 
pretence  of  York,  who  had  always  been  difcontented  with  Henry’s 

rnha^famr?°Verllment’  and  farther  P^voked  by  the  oppref- 
of  dretagnc .  ^olls  und.er  which  they  had  laboured  after  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  Simnel’s  rebellion,  oppofed  the  commiffioners 
fent  by  the  king  to  levy  the  tax.  The  latter  applied 
to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  requeuing  his  advice 
and  affiftance  in  the  execution  of  their  office  5  but  in¬ 
stead  of  being  able  to  enforce  the  levying  of  the  tax, 
he  himfelf  was  attacked  and  put  to  death  by  the  infur- 
gents.  This  ad  of  violence  committed  by  themlelves, 
leemed  to  render  the  infurgents  defperate,  io  that 
without  more  ado  they  prepared  to  refill  the  royal 
power,  under  the  condud  of  one  Sir  John  Egremond  $ 
548  but  in  this  ill-conduded  and  precipitate  fcheme  they 
An  infur-  met  with  no  fuccefs.  Henry  inftantly  levied  a  confi- 
,  derable  force,  which  he  committed  to  the  charge  of 
“Ppre  C  *  the  earl  of  Surrey  j  by  whom  the  rebels  were  quickly 
defeated,  and  one  of  their  leaders  taken  prifoner.  Sir 
John  Egremond  fled  to  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  who 
afforded  him  protedion. 

Thus  Henry  obtained  the  fubfidy  which  he  had  fo- 
licited  under  pretence  of  invading  France,  though 
he  would  willingly  have  avoided  any  expence  in  pre¬ 
parations  for  that  purpofe  in  order  to  keep  the  mo¬ 
ney  in  his  poffeffion  5  but  as  the  Bretons  had  applied 
to  him  for  affiftance,  and  their  diitrefles  became  every 
day  more  urgent,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  attempt 
fomething.  With  this  view  he  fet  fail  for  Calais  with  an 
army  of  -25,000  foot  and  1600  horfe,  of  which  he  gave 
the  command  to  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the  earl  of 
Oxford:  but  notwithftanding  this  apparent  hollile 
difpofition,  negotiations  for  peace  had  been  fecretly  be¬ 
gun,  and  commiffioners  even  appointed  to  conlider  of 
the  terms,  three  months  before  King  Henry  let  out  for 
the  continent.  As  the  love  of  money  was  the  prevail¬ 
ing  paffion  of  the  Englifli  monarch,  and  the  poffeffion 
of  Bretagne  was  a  great  objed  to  France,  an  accom¬ 
modation  foon  took  place  betwixt  the  contending  par- 
ties.  The  king  of  France  engaged  to  pay  Henry  near 
nevandan-??0’0001  38  a  reimburfement  for  the  expences  of 
nual  pen-  K1S  exPedition,.  and  llipulated  at  the  fame  time  to  pay 
dun.  him  and  his  heirs  an  annual  penfion  of  25,000  crowns 
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Thus  the  authority  of  Henry  feemed  to  be  fo  firm¬ 
ly  e.ftabliffied,  as  to  leave  no  reafon  to  dread  any  rival 
in  time  to  come  ;  but  Hill  he  found  himfelf  miilaken. 
Ihe  duchefs  of  Burgundy,  refenting  the  depreffian 
of  her  family,  and  exafperated  by  her  frequent  mif- 
carriages  in  the  attempts  already  made,  refolved  to 
make  a  final  effort  againft  Henry,  whom  ffie  greatly 
hated.  For  this  purpofe  flie  propagated  a  report  that 
her  nephew  Richard  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  had 
efcaped  from  the  tower  where  his  elder  brother  was 
murdered,  and  that  he  ilill  lay  fome  where  concealed. 
Finding  this  report  eagerly  received,  ffie  foon  found  a 
young  man  who  affumed  both  his  name  and  character. 
The  perfon  chofen  to  ad  this  part  was  the  fon  of  one 
O Aieck,  or  Warbeck,  a  converted  Jeiv,  who  had  been 
in  England  during  the  reign  oi  Edward  IV.  Elis  name 
was  Peter;  but  it  had  been  corrupted  after  the  Fle- 
mifli  manner  into  Peterkin ,  or  Perkin.  It  was  by  fome 
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believed,  that  Edward,  among  his  other  amorous  ad-  England, 
ventures,  had  a  iecret  correfpondence  with  Warbeck ’s  v 
wife,  which  might  account  for  the  great  fimilarity  of 
features  between  Perkin  and  that  monarch.  The 
ducnefs  of  Burgundy  found  this  youth  entirely  fuited 
to  her  purpoies.  Ihe  leffons  fhe  gave  him  were  eafily 
learned  and  ftrongly  retained.  His  graceful  air,  his 
courtly  addrefs,  his  eafy  manners,  and  elegant  conver- 
fation,  were  capable  of  i  in  poling  upon  all  but  thofe 
wffio  were  privy  to  the  impoilure.  The  kingdom 
of  Ireland  was  pitched  upon  for  Perkin’s  firft  appear¬ 
ance,  as  it  had  been  before  for  that  of  Simnel.  He 
landed  at  Cork  ;  and  immediately  affuming  the  name 
of  Richard  Plantagenet ,  was  followed  by  great  num¬ 
bers  of  credulous  people.  He  wrote  letters  to  the 
earls  of  tDeimond  and  Kildare,  inviting  them  to  join 
his  party  ;  he  difperfed  everywhere  the  flrange  intel¬ 
ligence  of  his  efcape  from  his  uncle  Richard’s  cruelty  5 
and  his  ftory  meeting  with  general  credit,  he  foon  be¬ 
came  an  objed  of  the  public  favour.  All  thofe  who 
were  difgu/ted  with  the  king,  prepared  to  join  Per¬ 
kin  }  but  particularly  thofe  who  formerly  were  Hen¬ 
ry  s  favourites,  and  had  contributed  to  place  him  on 
ffie  throne.  Thefe,  thinking  their  fervices  had  not  been 
fu ffie ient ly  repaid,  now  became  heads  of  the  confpi- 
racy.  Their  attempts,  however,  were  all  fruftrated  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  king,  and  moll  of  the  confpirators 
of  any  note  were  publicly  executed. 

.  Ferkin  finding  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  any  thing 
m  England,  went  to  the  court  of  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land.  Here  he  was  received  with  great  cordiality ;  and 
James  carried  his  confidence  in  him  fo  far,  that  he  even 
gave  him  in  marriage  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  daugh¬ 
ter  to  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  a  near  kiniwoman  of 
his  own.  But  when  he  attempted  to  fet  him  on  the 
throne  of  England,  he  found  himfelf  totally  difappoint- 
ed  ;  and  on  the  conclufion  of  peace  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  Perkin  was  obliged  to  leave  Scotland.  From 
thence  he  wrent  to  Flanders  ;  and  meeting  with  but  a 
cool  reception  there,  he  refolved  to  try  the  affections 
of  the  people  of  Cornwall,  wffio  had  lately  rifen  againft 
the  king  on  account  of  a  new  tax  wffiich  had  been  le¬ 
vied  upon  them.  On  his  firft  appearance,  Perkin  wras 
joiped  by  about  3000  of  thefe  people,  with  which 
force  he  laid  liege  to  Exeter.  Henry,  however,  having 
marched  againft  him  with  a  confiderable  army,  Per¬ 
kin’s  heart  failed  him,  though  his  followers  now  a- 
mounted  to  7000;  and  he  took  ffielter  in  a  monaftery. 

His  .wife  fell  into  the  conqueror’s  hands  }  wffio  placed 
her  in  a  refpedable  fituation  near  the  queen’s  perfon, 
with  a  fuitable  penfion,  wffiich  ffie  enjoyed  till  her 
death..  Perkin  being  perfuaded  to  deliver  himfelf  into 
the  king’s  hand,  was  compelled  to  fign  a  confeffion  of 
his  former  life  and  condud  ;  but  this  was  fo  defective 
and  'contradidory,  that  very  little  regard  was  paid  to 
it..  His  life  was  granted  him  ;  though  he  was  ftill  de¬ 
tained  in  cuftody,  and  keepers  wTere  appointed  to  wTatch 
his  condu£h  From  thefe,  however,  he  broke  loofe  j  and 
fly.mg  to  the  fanduary  of  Shyne,  put  himfelf  into  the 
prior’s  hands.  He  was  once  more  prevailed  upon  to  truft 
himfelf  in  the  king’s  hands,  and  was  committed  to  the 
tower  }  but  having  here  entered  into  a  correfpondence 
with  the  earl  of  Warwick  in  order  to  make  their  efcape, 
both  of  them  ivere  condemned  and  executed. 

Io  Henry  VII.  in  a  great  meafure,  is  owing  the 
O  2  prefent 
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present  civilized  ftate  of  the  Englifh  nation.  He  had 
all  along  two  points  principally  in  view  y  the  one  to  de- 
prefs  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  the  other  to  exalt 
and  humanize  the  populace.  In  the  feudal  times  every 
nobleman  was  poffeffed  of  a  certain  number  of  vaffals, 
over  whom  he  had,  by  various  methods,  acquired  an 
almoft  abfolute  power  *  and,  therefore,  upon  every 
flight  difguft,  he  was  able  to  influence  them  to  join 
him  in  his  revolt  or  difobedience.  Henry  confide  red, 
that  the  giving  of  his  barons  a  power  to  fell  their 
eflates,  which  were  before  unalienable,  mull  greatly 
weaken  their  intereft.  This  liberty  therefore  he  gave 
them  5  and  it  proved  highly  pleafing  to  the  commons, 
nor  was  it  difagreeable  to  the  nobles  themfelves.  His 
next  fcheme  was  to  prevent  their  giving  liveries  to  many 
hundreds  of  their  dependents,  who  were  thus  kept  like 
the  foldiers  of  a  {landing  army  to  be  ready  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  lord.  By  an  a£l  palled  in  this  reign, 
none  but  menial  fervants  were  allowed  to  wear  a  livery  $ 
and  this  law  was  enforced  under  fevere  penalties. 

With  the  clergy,  Henry  was  not  fo  fuccefsful.  The 
number  of  criminals  of  all  kinds  who  found  protection 
in  monafleries  and  other  places  appointed  for  religious 
worfhip,  feemed  to  indicate  little  lefs  than  an  abfolute 
toleration  of  all  kinds  of  vice.  Henry  ufed  all  his  in¬ 
tereft  with  the  pope  to  get  thefe  fanduaries  abolifhed, 
but  to  no  purpofe.  All  that  he  could  procure  was, 
that  if  thieves,  murderers,  or  robbers,  regiftered  as 
fanftuary  men,  fhould  fally  out  and  commit  frefti^  of¬ 
fences,  and  retreat  again,  in  fuch  cafes  they  might 
be  taken  out  of  the  fan&uary  and  delivered  up  to  ju- 
ftice. 

In  1500,  the  king’s  eldeft  fon  Arthur  was  married 
to  the  Infanta  Catharine  of  Spain,  which  marriage  had 
been  projected  and  negotiated  feven  years.  But  the 
prince  dying  in  a  few  months  after  marriage,  the  prin- 
cefs  was  obliged  to  marry  his  younger  brother  Henry, 
who  was  created  prince  of  Wales  in  his  room.  Henry 
himfelf  made  all  the  oppofition  which  a  youth  of  12 
years  of  age  is  capable  of :  but  as  the  king  perfifted 
in  his  refolution,  the  marriage  was  by  the  pope’s  dif- 
penfation  fhortly  after  folemnized. — In  the  latter  part 
of  this  king’s  reign,  his  economy,  which  had  always 
been  exaft,  degenerated  into  avarice,  and  he  oppref- 
fed  the  people  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner.  He  had 
two  minifters,  Empfon  and  Dudley,  perfectly  quali¬ 
fied  to  fecond  his  avaricious  intentions.  They  were 
both  lawyers,  and  ufually  committed  to  prifon  by  in¬ 
dictment  fuch  perfbns  as  they  intended  to  opprefs  \ 
from  whence  they  feldom  got  free  but  by  paying  heavy 
fines,  which  were  called  mitigations  and  compofitions  : 
but  by  degrees  the  very  forms  of  law  were  omitted  y  and 
they  determined  in  a  fummary  way  upon  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  fubjects,  and  confifcated  their  effects  to  the 
royal  treafury. — Henry  VII.  died  of  the  gout  in  his 
ftomach,  in  the  year  1509,  having  lived  52  years,  and 
reigned  23  5  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Henry  VIII. 

In  Henry  VII.*s  reign  was  built  a  large  fhip  of  war 
called  the  Great  Harry ,  which  coil  14,0001.  This 
was,  properly  fpeaking,  the  firft  fhip  in  the  Englifh 
navy.  Before  this  period,  when  the  king  wanted  a 
fleet,  he  had  no  other  expedient  than  to  hire  fhips  from 
the  merchants. 

Henry  VIII.  afcended  the  throne  when  he  was  a- 
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bout  18  years  of  age,  and  had  almoft  every  advantage  England, 
which  a  prince  can  have  on  his  acceflion.  He  had  a  * 
well-ftored  treafury,  and  indifputed  title,  and  was  at 
peace  with  all  the  powers  in  Europe.  Commerce  and 
arts  had  been  fome  time  introduced  into  ^  England, 
where  they  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  The 
young  prince  himfelf  was  beautiful  in  his  perfon,  ex¬ 
pert  in  all  polite  exercifes,  open  and  liberal  in  his  air, 
and  loved  by  all  his  fubjedls.  The  old  king,  who  was 
himfelf  a  fcholar,  had  inftrufted  him  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  times,  fo  that  he  was  an  adept  in  fchool-divinity 
before  the  age  of  18. 

All  thefe  advantages,  however,  feemed  to  have  been 
loft  upon  the  new  king.  Being  deftitute  of  a  good 
heart  and  folid  underftanding,  he  proved  a  tyrant. 

Being  always  actuated,  not  by  reafon,  but  the  paflion 
which  happened  to  be  uppermoft  in  his  mind,  he  be¬ 
haved  in  the  moft  abfurd  and  contradictory  manner  \ 
and  however  fortunate  fome  of  his  meafures  proved  at 
laft,  it  is  impoflible  that  either  his  motives,  or  the  means 
he  took  for  the  accomplifhment  of  his  purpofes,  can  be 
approved  of  by  any  good  man. 

One  of  Henry’s  firft  aCtions  In  his  royal  capacity 
was  to  punifh  Empfon  and  Dudley,  who  were  obnoxi¬ 
ous  to  the  populace  on  account  of  their  having  beem 
the  inftruments  of  the  late  king’s  rapacity.  As  they 
could  not  be  impeached  merely  on  account  of  their 
having  ftriCtly  executed  the  will  of  the  king,  they 
were  accufed  of  having  entered  into  a  treafonable  con- 
fpiracy,  and  of  having  defigned  to  feize  by  force  the 
adminiftration  of  government }  and  though  nothing 
could  be  more  improbable  than  fuch  a  charge,  the  ge* 
neral  prejudice  againft  them  was  fo  great,  that  they 
were  both  condemned  and  executed. 

In  1510,  the  king  entered  into  a  league  with  Pope 
Julius  II.  and  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  againft 
Louis  XII.  of  France.  In  this  alliance  Henry  was 
the  only  difinterefted  perfon.  He  expeCled  nothing 
befides  the  glory  which  he  hoped  would  attend  his 
arms,  and  the  title  of  Moft  Chriftian  King ,  which  the 
pope  affured  him  would  foon  be  taken  from  the  king 
of  France  to  be  conferred  upon  him.  Ihe  pope  was 
defirous  of  wrefting  from  Louis  fome  valuable  pro¬ 
vinces  which  he  poffeffed  in  Italy,  and  Ferdinand  was 
defirous  of  fharing  in  the  fpoil.  Henry  fummoned  his 
parliament  5  who  very  readily  granted  him  fupplies,  as 
he  gave  out  that  his  defign  was  to  conquer  the  king¬ 
dom  of  France,  and  annex  it  to  the  crown  of  England. 

It  was  in  vain  that  one  of  his  old  prudent  counfellors 
obje&ed,  that  conquefts  on  the  continent  would  only 
drain  the  kingdom  without  enriching  it  *,  and  that  Eng¬ 
land,  from  its  fituation,  was  not  fitted  to  enjoy  exten- 
five  empire.  The  young  king,  deaf  to  all  remon- 
ftrances,  and  hurried  away  by  his  military  ardour,  re- 
folved  immediately  to  begin  the  war.  But  after  feveral  at¬ 
tempts,  which  were  rendered  unfuccefsful  only  by  the 
mifmanagement  of  thofe  who  conducted  them,  a  peace 
was  concluded  with  France  on  the  7th  of  Auguft  1514. 

Henryks  arms  were  attended  with  more  fuccefs  in 
Scotland ;  where  King  James  IV.  with  the  greateft  .part 
of  the  Scots  nobility,  and  10,000  of  the  common 
people,  were  cut  off  in  the  battle  of  Flowden  f .  Henry  f  See 
in  the  mean  time,  puffed  up  with  his  imaginary  fuc- W. 
wffes  againft  France,  and  his  real  ones  againft  Scot¬ 
land, 
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land,  continued  to  lavifh  y 

pleafures,  and  no  lefs  expenfive  preparations  for  war. 
The  old  minifters  who  had  been  appointed  by  his  fa¬ 
ther  to  direct  him,  were  now  difregarded  3  and  the  king’s 
confidence  was  entirely  placed  in*  Thomas  afterwards 
Cardinal  Wolfey,  who  feconded  him  in  all  his  favourite 
purfuits,  and  who,  being  the  fon  of  a  private  gentle¬ 
man  at  Ipfwich,  had  gradually  raifed  himfelf  to  the 
firft  employments  of  the  Hate  *.  He  doth  not  feem 
to  have  had  many  bad  qualities  befides  his  exceflive 
pride,  which  difgufted  all  the  nobility  3  but  the  great 
Ihare  he  poffeffed  in  the  favour  of  fuch  an  abfolute 
prince  as  Henry  VIII.  put  him  quite  out  of  the  reach 
of  Ills  enemies. 

#  The  king  having  foon  exhaufted  all  the  treafures  left 
him  by  his  father,  as  well  as  the  fupplies  which  he 
'could  by  fair  means  obtain  from  his  parliament,  applied 
to  Wolfey  for  new  methods  of  replenifhing  his  coffers. 
The  miniller’s  firft  fcheme  was  to  get  a  large  film  from 
the  people  under  the  title  of  benevolence ;  though  110 
title  could  be  more  improperly  applied,  as  it  was  not 
granted  without  the  greateft  murmurings  and  com¬ 
plaints.  Wolfey  even  met  with  oppolition  in  the  levy¬ 
ing  of  it.  In  the  firft  place,  having  exadled  a  confi¬ 
derable  fum  from  the  clergy,  he  next  applied  himfelf 
to  the  houfe  of  commons  3  but  they  only  granted  him 
half  the  fum  he  demanded.  The  minifter  at  firft  was 
highly  offended,  and  defired  to  be  heard  in  the  houfe  3 
but  they  replied,  that  none  could  be  permitted  to  fit 
and  argue  there  except  fiich  as  were  members.  Soon 
after,  the  king  having  occafion  for  new  fupplies,  by 
Wolfey ’s  advice  attempted  to  procure  them  by  his  pre¬ 
rogative  alone,  without  confulting  his  parliament.  He 
iffued  out  commiflions  to  all  the  counties  of  England 
for  levying  four  fhillings  in  the  pound  from  the  clergy, 
and  three  fhillings  and  fourpence  from  the  laity.  This 
ftretch  of  royal  power  was  foon  oppofed  by  the  people, 
and  a  general  infurre&ion  feemed  ready  to  enfue. 
Henry  endeavoured  to  pacify  them  by  circular  letters 3 
in  which  he  declared,  that  what  he  demanded  was  on¬ 
ly  by  way  of  benevolence.  The  city  of  London,  how¬ 
ever,  Hill  hefitated  on  the  demand  3  and  in  fome  parts 
of  the  country  infurredions  were  a#ually.  begun. 
Thefe  were  happily  fuppreffed  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk  3 
but  the  cardinal  loft  fome  what  of  the  king’s  favour  on 
account  of  the  improper  advice  he  had  given  him.  To' 
reinflate  himfelf  in  his  good  graces,  Wolfey  made  the 
king  a  prefent  of  a  noble  palace  called  'To?mk-place1  at 
Weftminfter,  affuring  him  that  from  the  firft  he  had 
intended  it  for  the  king’s  ufe.  Ih  order  to  have  a  pre¬ 
tence  for  amafiing  more  wealth,  Wolfey  next  under¬ 
took  to  found  two  new  colleges  at  Oxford  3  and  for 
this  purpofe  he  received  every  day  frefh  grants  from 
the  pope  and  the  king.  The  former  imprudently  gave 
him  liberty  to  fupprefs  fome  monafteries,  and  make  ufe 
of  their  revenues  for  the  ere&ion  of  his  new  colleges  3 
hut  this  was  a  fatal  precedent  for  the  pontiff’s  interefts, 
and  it  taught  the  king  to  feize  on  the  monaftic  revenues 
whenever  he  flood  in  need  of  money. 

For  a  confiderable  time  Wolfey  continued  to  enjoy 
the  king’s  favour  in  an  extreme  degree  3  and  as  no 
monarch  was  ever  more  defpotic  than  Henry  VIII. 
no  minifter  was  more  powerful  than  Wolfey.  This 
extraordinary  elevation  ferved  only  to  render  his  fall 

the  more.  confpicuous,y  and  himfelf  the  more  miferable^ 
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his  treafures  by  expenfive  when  it  took  place  :  and  what  was  worfe,  he  had  long  England. 

forefeen,.  from  what  he  knew  of  the  king’s  capricious  ' - * — 

and  obftinate  temper,  that  it  certainly  would  happen  c  f 
one  time  or  other.  The  caufe  of  his  final  overthrow  Wolfey’s 
was  the  defire  King  Henry  began  to  entertain  of  ha-difgrace 
ving  his  queen  Catharine  divorced.  The  do£lrines  of 
the  reformation,  propagated  by  Luther  in  1517,  had 
gained  confiderable  ground  in  England,  and  many  pro- 
feffed  a  belief  in  them,  notwithftanding  the  fevere  per¬ 
fection  which  had  been  carried  on  againft  heretics 
during  fome  of  the  preceding  reigns.  The  clergy  had 
become  fo  exceedingly  corrupt,  and  were  immerfed  in 
fuch  monftrous  ignorance,  that  they  were  univerfally 
hated  even  by  their  own  party  3  while  no  regard  at  all 
was  paid  to  their  decifions,  or  rather  they  were  looked 
upon  with  the  utmoft  abhorrence,  by  the  reformers. 

Even  the  papal  authority,  though  llill  very  great,  had, 
in  no  greater  a  fpace  of  time  than  ten  years  (viz.  from 
I5I7>  when  Luther  firft  began  to  attack  it,  to  the  257 
prefent  year  1527),  declined  very  fenfibly.  The  mar-ScruPle* 
riage  of  King  Henry,  therefore,  being  looked  upon  c°ncermr]£ 
by  all  parties  as  in  itfelf  illegal,  and  only  fan&i- ofHenry’/ 
fied  by  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope,  had  been  fre-  marriage, 
quently  obje&ed  to  on  different  occafions.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  by  fome  authors,  that  when  Henry  VII.  be¬ 
trothed  his  fon,  at  that  time  only  12  years  of  age,  he  evi¬ 
dently  fhowed  an  intention  of  taking  afterwards  a  pro¬ 
per  opportunity  to  annul  the  contra#  3  and  that  he  or¬ 
dered  Prince  Henry,  as  foon  as  he  fliould  come  of  a ge, 
to  enter  a.  proteftation  againft  the  marriage  3  .  charging 
him  on  his  death-bed  not  to  finifh  an  alliance  fo  un- 
ufual,  and  liable  to  fuch  infuperable  objections.  Some 
members  of  the  privy  council,  particularly  Warham 
the  primate,  afterwards  declared  againft  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  marriage  3 .  and  even  after  it  was  completed, 
fome.  incidents  which  in  a  fhort  time  took  place  were 
fufficient  to  make  him  fenfible  of  the  general  fentiments  . 
of  the  public  on  that  fubjeCl.  The  ftates  of  Caftile 
had  oppofed  a  marriage  betwixt  the  emperor  Charles 
and  the  Englifh  princefs  Mary,  Henry’s  daughter,  ur¬ 
ging  among  other  things  the  illegitimacy  of  her  birth. 

The  fame  objection  afterwards  occurred  on  opening  a 
negotiation  with  France  for  a  marriage  with  the  duke 
of  Orleans.  2 ^ 

If  thefe  accounts  are  to'be  depended upon  as  au- Other  rea- 
thentic,  we  can  fcarce  conceive  it  poftible  but  Henry  f°ns  f°r 
himfelf  mull  have  been  fomewhat  daggered  by  them  3  j?enr^s 
though  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  they  were  his  ^ 

only  motives.  The  queen  was  fix  years  older  than 
the  king,  her  perfonal  charms  were  decayed,  and  his 
affeClion  leffened  in  proportion.  „  All  her  .children  had 
died  in  infancy  except  one  daughter,  the  princefs  Mary 
above  mentioned  3  and  Henry  was,  or  pretended  to  be, 
greatly  ftruck  with  this,  as  it  feemed  fomething  like 
the  curfe  of  being  childlefs,  pronounced  in  the  Mo- 
faic  law  againft .  fome  evil  doers.  Another-  point  of 
the  utmoft  importance  was  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown, , 
which  any  queftion  concerning  the  legitimacy  of  the 
king’s  marriage  would  involve  in  confufion.  It  was 
alfo  fuppofed,  with  great  reafon,  that  fhould  any  ob- 
ftacles  of  this  kind  occur,  the  king  of  Scotland 
would  ftep  in  as  the  next  heir,  and  advance  his  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  crown  of  England.  But  above  all,  .it  His  love  for  r 
is  probable  that  he  was  influenced  by  the  love  he  had  Anne  Bo- 
now  contra£led  for  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  lately  leyn* 

been  - 
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been  appointed  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen.  In  this 
ftation  Henry  had  frequent  opportunities  of  feeing 
her,  and  foon  became  deeply  enamoured  ;  and  finding 
that  his  pafiion  could  not  be  gratified  but  by  a  mar¬ 
riage,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  was  thus  obfti- 
nately  fet  upon  the  divorce  ^  for  which  purpofe  he 
fent  his  fecretary  to  Rome  to  obtain  from  Clement  a 
bull  for  diffolving  his  marriage  with  Catharine.  That 
he  might  not  feem  to  entertain  any  doubt  of  the  pope’s 
prerogative,  he  infilled  only  on  fome  grounds  of  nul¬ 
lity  in  the  bull  granted  by  his  predeceffor  Julius  for 
the  accomplithment  of  the  marriage.  In  the  preamble 
to  this  bull,  it  had  been  faid,  that  it  was  granted  only 
upon  the  folicitation  of  Henry  himfelf ;  though  it  was 
known  that  he  was  then  a  youth  under  1  2  years  of  age  : 
it  was  likewife  afferted,  that  the  bull  was  neceffary  for 
maintaining  the  peace  between  the  two  crowns  j  though 
otherwife  it  is  certain  that  there  was  no  appearance  of 
a  quarrel  betwixt  them.  Thefe  falfe  oremifes  feemed 
to  afford  a  very  good  pretence  for  diffolving  it ;  but, 
as  matters  then  flood,  the  pope  was  involved  in  the  ut- 
moft  perplexity.  Queen  Catharine  was  aunt  to  the 
emperor,  who  had  lately  made  Clement  himfelf  a  pri- 
foner,  and  whofe  refentment  he  ftill  dreaded  :  and  be- 
fides,  he  could  not  with  any  degree  of  prudence  declare 
the  bull  of  the  former  pope  illicit,  as  this  would  give 
a  mortal  blow  to  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility. 
On  the  other  hand,  Henry  was  his  proteXor  and  friend  ; 
the  dominions  of  England  were  the  chief  refource  from 
whence  his  finances  were  fupplied  j  and  the  king  of 
France,  fome  time  before,  had  got  a  bull  of  divorce 
in  circumflances  nearly  fimilar.  In  this  exigence  he 
thought  the  wifeft  method  would  be  to  fpin  out  the 
affair  by  negotiation  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  fent 
over  a  commiftion  to  Wolfey,  in  conjunXion  with  the 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury  or  any  other  Englifh  pre¬ 
late,  to  examine  the  validity  of  the  king’s  marriage  and 
of  the  former  difpenfation  ;  granting  them  alfo  a  pro- 
viiional  difpenfation  for  the  king’s  marriage  with  any 
other  perfon. 

The  pope’s  meffage  was  laid  before  the  council  in 
England :  but  they  confidered,  that  an  advice  given  by 
the  pope  in  this  fecret  manner  might  very  eafily  be 
difavowed  in  public  ;  and  that  a  clandeftine  marriage 
would  totally  invalidate  the  legitimacy  of  any  iffue  the 
kincr  might  have  by  fuch  a  match.  In  confequence  of 
this,  frefh  meffengers  were  difpatched  to  Rome,  and 
evafive  anfwers  returned  *,  the  pope  never  imagining 
that  Henry’s  pafiion  would  hold  out  during  the  tedious 
262  courfe  of  an  ecclefiaftical  controverfy.  But  in  this  he 
Henry’s  was  miftaken.  The  king  of  England  had  been  taught 
~rfy  tQ  ^fpute  as  weH  as  the  pope,  and  valued  himfelf  not 
uit  im,  a  on  fiis  knowledge  in  theology  :  and  to  his  ar¬ 

guments  he  added  threats ;  telling  him,  that  the  Eng- 
lifii  were  but  too  well  difpofed  to  withdraw  from  the 
holy  fee  ;  and  that  if  he  continued  uncomplying,  the 
whole  country  would  readily  follow  the  example  of 
their  monarch,  who  ftiould  always  deny  obedience  to  a 
pontiff  that  had  treated  him  with  fuch  falsehood  and 
duplicity.  The  king  even  propofed  to  his  holinefs 
whether,  if  he  were  not  permitted  to  divorce  his  pre- 
fent  queen,  he  might  not  have  a  difpenfation  for  having 
two  wives  at  once  ? 

'  The  pope,  perceiving  the  king’s  eagernefs,  at  lafl 
fent  Cardinal  Campcgio  his  legate  to  London  \  who 
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with  Wolfey,  opened  a  court  for  trying  the  legitimacy  England 
of  the  king’s  marriage  with  Catharine,  and  cited  the  \  ^ 

king  and  queen  to  appear  before  them.  The  trial  com- xriaf  of  the 
menced  the  31ft  of  May  1 529  *,  and  both  parties  pre-kina  and 
fented  themfelves.  The  king  anfvvered  to  his  name  when  queen  De- 
called  :  but  the  queen,  inftead  of  anfw'ering  to  hers,torejhe 
rofe  from  her  feat,  and,  throwing  herfelf  at  the  king’s p0.e  sle~ 
feet,  made  a  very  pathetic  harangue  ;  which  her  dig¬ 
nity,.  her  virtue,  and  misfortunes,  rendered  ftill  more 
affcXing.  She  told  her  hufband,  “  That  fhe  wyas  a  ftran- 
ger  in  his  dominions,  without  protection,  without 
counfel,  and  without  affiftance  $  expofed  to  all  the  in- 
juftice  which  her  enemies  wTere  pleafed  to  impofe  upon 
her  :  That  fhe  had  quitted  her  native  country,  without 
any  other  refource  than  her  connexions  with  him  and 
his  family  ;  and  that,  inftead  of  fullering  thence  any 
violence  or  iniquity,  fhe  had  been  affured  of  having  in 
them  a  fafeguard  againft  every  misfortune  :  That  ftie 
had  been  his  wife  during  20  years  ^  and  would  here  ap¬ 
peal  to  himfelf,  whether  her  affcXionate  fubmiflion  to 
his  will  had  not  merited  other  treatment  than  to  be 
thus,  after  fo  long  a  time,  thrown  from  him  with  in¬ 
dignity  :  That  file  was  confcious, — he  himfelf  was  af¬ 
fured, — that  her  virgin  honour  was  yet  unftained  when 
he  received  her  into  his  bed  ;  and  that  her  connexions 
with  his  brother  had  been  carried  no  farther  than  the 
mere  ceremony  of  marriage  :  That  their  parents,  the 
kings  of  England  and  Spain,  were  efteemed  the  wifeit 
princes  of  their  time,  and  Jiad  undoubtedly  aXed  by 
the  beft  advice  when  they  formed  the  agreement  for  that 
marriage,  wdiich  wras  now  reprefented  as  io  criminal  and 
unnatural :  And  that  fhe  acquiefced  in  their  judgment, 
and  wrould<iot  fubmit  her  caufe  to  be  tried  by  a  court 
whofe  dependance  on  her  enemies  wyas  too  viliole  ever 
to  allow  her  any  hopes  of  obtaining  from  them  an 
equitable  or  impartial  decifion.”  Having  fpoken  thefe 
words,  the  queen  rofe,.  and,  naking  the  king  a  low 
reverence,  left  the  court ;  nor  would  fhe  ever  again  ap¬ 
pear  in  it.  The  legate  having  again  fummoned  the 
queen  to  appear  before  them,  on  her  refufal,  declared 
her  contumacious,  and  the  trial  proceeded  in  her  ab- 
fence.  But  when  the  bufinefs  feemed  to  be  nearly  de¬ 
cided,  Campegio,  on  fome  very  frivolous  pretences, 
prorogued  the  court,  and  at  laft  transferred  the  caufe 
before  the  fee  of  Rome.  264 

All  this  time  Cardinal  Wolfey  feemed  to  be  in  the^;llba,rafi- 
fame  dilemma  with  the  pope,  and  indeed  much  wyorfe  *,  ^ 

as  he  could  not  boaft  of  the  fame  independence  which  wolfey. 
his  holinefs  poffeffed.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  very 
folicitous  to  gratify  the  king  his  mafter,  who  had  dif- 
tinguifhed  him  by  fo  many  and  extraordinary  marks  of 
favour  *,  on  the  other,  he  feared  to  offend  the  pore, 
whofe  fervant  he  more  immediately  was,  and  wdio  like¬ 
wife  had  powTer  to  puniih  his  difobedience.  He  had 
long  known  that  this  affair  was  certainly  to  end  in  his 
ruin  ;  and  by  attempting  to  plcafe  all  parties,  he  fell 
under  the  difpleafure  of  every  one  •>  fo  that  he  was  at 
laft  left  without  a  fingle  friend  in  the  v;orld.  The  king 
was  difpleafed  on  account  of  his  not  entering  into  his 
caufe  with  the  wTarmth  he  thought  he  had  reafon  to  ex- 
peX  ;  Anne  Boleyn  imputed  to  him  the  difappointment 
of  her  hopes ;  wdiile  even  Queen  Catharine  and  her 
friends  expreffed  the  greatell  indignation  againft  him 
on  account  of  the  part  he  had  openly  taken  in  the  af¬ 
fair  of  her  divorce.  In  this  miferable  fituation  the 

king 
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t  ^  king  fent  him  a  meflage  by  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and 

1  Suffolk,  demanding  the  great  feal :  the  cardinal  refu- 
Isdifgraced^  to  debver  lt  without  a  more  exprefs  warrant  ;  upon 
and  pcrfe-  which  Henry  wrote  him  a  letter,  and  on  receipt  of  this 
cuted.  it  was  inftantly  given  up.  The  feal  was  bellowed  on 
Sir  Thomas  More  ;  a  man  who^  belides  elegant  literary 
talents,  was  polTelTed  of  the  highelf  capacity,  integrity, 
and  virtue.  Wolfey  was  next  commanded  to  depart 
from  York-place  palace  which  he  had  built  in  London; 
and  which,  though  it  belonged  to  the  fee  of  York,  was 
now  feized  by  the  king,  and  afterwards  became  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  Britilh  fovereigns,  under  the  name  of 
Whitehall .  All  his  furniture  and  plate,  the  richnefs.of 
which  feemed  rather  proper  for  a  monarch  than  a  fub- 
je61,  was  feized  for  the  king’s  ufe.  He  was  then  com¬ 
manded  to  retire  to  Efher,  a  country -feat  which  he  pof- 
felfed  near  Hampton  court,  and  there  to  wait  the  king’s 
pleafure.  One  difgrace  followed  another  ;  and  his  fall 
was  at  length  completed  by  a  fummons  to  London  to 
anfwer  a  charge  of  high  treafon.  This  fummons  he  at 
firlt  refufed  to  anfwer,  as  being  a  cardinal.  However, 
being  at  length  perfuaded,  he  fet  out  on  his  journey  ; 
but  was  taken  ill,  and  died  by  the  way.  See  the  ar- 

266  tide  Wolsky. 

verfitles^of"  Afte1'  the  death  of  Wolfey,  the  king,  by  the  advice 
Europe  Cranmer  *,  had  the  legality  of  his  marriage  debated 

confuited  ln  aH  the  univerfities  of  Europe  ;  and  the  votes  of  thefe 
about  the  were  obtained  in  his  favour  by  dint  of  money.  The  de- 
the^n7  ^  burfemeri.ts  made  on  the  occaiion  have  even  been  prefer- 
raarriage"  Ved  to  tbls  d'°  a  fobdeacon  he  gave  a  crown,  to 

*See  Oa«-a  deacon  two  crowns,  and  fo  to  the  reft  in  proportion 
mer.  to  the  importance  of  their  ftation  or  opinion. _ Be¬ 

ing  thus  fortified  by  the  opinions  of  the  univerlities, 

267  and  even  of  the  Jewilh  rabbies  (for  them  alfo  he  had 
Henry’s  fi-  confulted),  Henry  began  to  think  he  might  fafely  op- 

*IrCl  P°k  the  P°Pe  He  began  by  reviving  in  par¬ 

liament  an  old  law  againft  the  clergy,  by  which  all 
thofe  who  had  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  the  pope’s 
legate  were  condemned  to  fevere  penalties.  The  cler¬ 
gy,  to  conciliate  the  king’s  favour,  were  obliged  to  pay 
a  fine  of  118,000  pounds.  A  confeflion  was  likewile 
extorted  from  them,  that  the  king,  and  not  the  pope, 
was  the  fupreme  head  of  the  church  and  clergy  of  Eng¬ 
land.  An  aft  was  foon  after  palled  againft  levying  the 
firft- fruits,  or  a  year’s  rent  of  all  the  biihoprics  that  fell 
vacant.  After  this  the  king  privately  married  his  be¬ 
loved  Anne  Boleyn  ;  and  fhe  proving  with  child  foon 
after  marriage,  he  publicly  owned  her  for  his  wife,  and 
palTed  with  her  through  London,  with  a  greater  mag¬ 
nificence  than  had  ever  been  known  before.  The 
ftreets  were  ftrewed  with  flowers,  the  walls  of  the  hou- 
fes  hung  with  tapeftry,  and  a  univerfal  joy  feemed  to 
be  diflufed  among  the  people.  The  unfortunate  queen 
Catharine,  perceiving  all  further  oppofition  to  be  vain, 
retired  to  Amphthill  near  JDunftable,  where  fhe  conti¬ 
nued^  the  reft  of  her  days  in  privacy  and  peace.  Her 
marriage  with  Henry  was  at  laft  declared  invalid,  but 
not  till  after  the  latter  had  been  married  to  Anne  Bo¬ 
leyn,  though  this  declaration  ought  undoubtedly  to  have 
preceded  it.  See  Boleyn. 

The  pope  was  no  fooner  informed  of  thefe  proceed¬ 
ings,  than  he  pafled  a  fentence,  declaring  Catharine  to 
be  the  king’s  only  lawful  wife  ;  requiring  him  to  take 
her  again,  and  denouncing  his  cenfures  againft  him  in 
cafe  of  a  refufal.  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  knowing 
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that  bis  fubjeds  were  entirely  at  his  command,  refolved  England. 

to  leparate  totally  from  the  church  of  Rome,  ln  the  - v~'~l 

year  1534,  he  was  declared  head  of  the  church  by  par-,  /6?  - 

lmment ;  the  authority  of  the  pope  was  completely  abo- headof  the 
lithed  m  England  ;  all  tributes  formerly  paid  to  the  ho-  chucch. 
ly  lee  were  declared  illegal  ;  and  the  king  was  entrufted 
with  the  collation  to  all  ecclefiaftical  benefices.  The 
nation  came  into  the  king’s  meafures  with  joy,  and  took 
an  oath  called  the  oath  offupremacy ;  all  the  credit  which 
the  popes  had  maintained  over  England  for  ages  was 
now  overthrown  at  once  ;  and  none  feemed  to  repine 
at  the  change, .  except  thofe  who  were  immediately  in- 
teiefted  by  their  dependence  on  Rome. 

But  though  the  king  thus  feparated  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  he  by  no  means  adhered  to  the  doftrines  of 
Luther  which  had  been  lately  publifhed.  He  had 
written  a  book  againft  this  celebrated  reformer,  which 
the  pope  pretended  greatly  to  admire  ;  and  honoured 
King  Henry,  on  its  account,  with  the  title  of  “  De¬ 
fender  of  the  faith.”  This  charafter  he  feemed  to  be 
determined  to  maintain,  and  therefore  perfecuted  the 
reformers  moft  violently.  Many  were  burnt  for  deny¬ 
ing  the  popifli  dodrines,  and  feme  alfo  were  executed 
for  maintaining  the  fupremacy  of  the  pope.  The 
courtiers  knew  not  which  fide  to  take,  as  both  the  new 
and  old  religions  were  equally  perfecuted ;  and  as  both 
parties  equally  courted  the  favour  of  the  king,  he  was 
by  that  means  enabled  to  affume  an  abfolute  authority 
over  the  nation.  As  the  monks  had  all  along  Ihown 
the  greateft  refiftance  to  Henry’s  ecclefiaftical  charac- 
ter,  he  refolved  at  once  to  deprive  them  of  the  power 
ot  injuring  him.  He  accordingly  empowered  Crom¬ 
well,  fecretary  of  ftate,  to  fend  commiflioners  into  the 
leveral  counties  of  England  to  infpea  the  monafteries ; 
and  to  report,  with  rigorous  exadnefs,  the  conduct 
and  deportment  of  fuch  as  were  found  there.  This 
employment  was  readily  undertaken  by  fome  creatures 
of  _  the  court,  whofe  names  were  Layton,  London- 
Price,  Gage,  Petre,  and  Belafis.  They  are  fald  to 
have  difeovered  monftrous  diforders  in  many  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  houfes  ;  whole  convents  of  women  abandoned 
to  all  manner  of  lewdnefs ;  friars  accomplices  in  their 
enmes ;  pious  frauds  everywhere  committed,  to  in- 
creafe  the  devotion  and  liberality  of  the  people  ;  and 
cruel  and  inveterate  fadions  maintained  between  the 
inhabitants.  Thus  a  general  horror  was  excited  againft 
thefe  communities;  and  therefore  the  king,  in  ?J36,of  the  mSf 
iupprefted  the  Idler  monafteries,  amounting  10316  innafteritsi 
number.  Their  revenues,  computed  at  32,000  pounds 
a-year,  were  confifcated  to  the  king’s  ufe  ;  belides  their 
plate  and  other  goods,  computed  at  100,000  pounds 
more.  In  1538,  the  greater  monafteries  alfo  were  de- 
moliihed.  The  better  to  reconcile  the  people  to  this 
great  innovation,  ftories  were  publilhed,  perhaps  with 
aggravations,  of  the  deteftable  lives  which  the  friars  led 
in  their  convents.  The  relicks  alfo,  and  other  objeds 
of  iuperftitious  veneration,  were  now  brought  forth 
and  became  objeds  of  derifion  to  the  reformers.  A  great 
number  of  thefe  are  enumerated  by  Proteftant  writers  ; 
fuch  as  the  parings  of  St  Edmund’s  toes ;  fome  of  the 

/'Ao  Ip  A  ^  0 .1  1  i  •  - 


coals  that  roafted  St  Laurence  ;  the  girdle  of  the  vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  ihown  in  no  fewer  than  eleven  different 
places  ;  two  or  three  heads  of  St  Urfula  ;  the  felt  of 
ot  Thomas  of  Lancafter,  an  infallible  cure  for  the 
headacn ;  part  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury’s  ftiirt,, 

much 
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England,  much  reverenced  among  big-bellied  women  j  fome  re- 

* — - licks,  an  excellent  prefervative  againft  rain,  others 

againft  weeds  in  corn,  &c.  Some  impoftures,  how¬ 
ever,  were  difcovered,  which  difplayed  a  little  more  in¬ 
genuity  in  the  contrivance.  At  Hales  in  the  County 
of  GlouceHer  had  been  fhown,  during  feveral  ages,  the 
blood  of  Chrift  brought  from  Jerusalem.  The  vene* 
ration  for  this  precious  relick  may  eafily  be  imagined  ) 
but  it  was  attended  with  a  moft  remarkable  circum- 
ftance  not  obferved  in  any  other  relicks*  The  facred 
blood  was  not  vifible  to  any  one  in  mortal  fin,  even 
when  fet  before  him  $  nor  could  it  be  difcovered  till  he 
had  performed  good  works  fufficient  for  his  abfolution. 
At  the  diffolution  of  the  monaftery,  the  whole  con¬ 
trivance  was  difcovered.  Two  of  the  monks  who  were 
let  into  the  fecret,  had  taken  the  blood  of.  a  duck, 
which  they  renewed  every  week  :  they  put  it  into  a 
phial,  one  fide  of  which  was  thin  and  tranfparent  cry- 
flal,  the  othet  thick  and  opaque.  When  any  rich  pil¬ 
grim  arrived,  they  were  fure  to  fhovV  him  the  dark  fide, 
till  maffes  and  offerings  had  expiated  his  offences  ^  af¬ 
ter  which  they  made  him  happy,  by  turning  the  phial. 
— A  miraculous  crucifix  had  been  kept  at  Boxely  in 
Kent,  and  bore  the  appellation  of  the  rood  of  grace « 
The  lips,  eyes,  and  head  of  the  image,  moved  on  the 
approach  of  its  votaries.  Helfey  bifbop  of  Rochefter 
broke  the  crucifix  at  St  Paul’s  crofs,  and  (bowed  to  all 
the  people  the  fprings  and  wTheels  by  which  it  had 
been  fecretly  moved.  A  great  wTooden  idol,  called 
Darvel  Gathering  was  alfo  brought  to  London  and  cut 
in  pieces  ;  and,  by  a  cruel  refinement  of  vengeance,  it 
was  employed  as  fuel  to  burti  Friar  Foreft  *  who  was 
punifhed  for  denying  the  king’s  fupremacy,  and  for 
fome  pretended  herefies.  A  finger  of  St  Andrew, 
covered  writh  a  thin  plate  of  filver,  had  been  pawned  for 
a  debt  of  40  pounds  }  but  as  the  king’s  commifiioners 
refufed  to  releafe  the  pawm,  people  made  themfelves 
very  merry  WTith  the  poor  creditor  on  account  of  his 
Security.  On  this  occafion  alfo  wTas  demolifhed  the 
noted  fhrine  of  Thomas  'a  Becket,  commonly  called 
St  Thomas  of  Canterburij  *.  The  riches  of  it  were 
inconceivable  :  when  broken  down,  the  gold  with 
which  it  was  adorned  filled  two  large  ehefts  that  eight 
ftrong  men  could  fcarcely  carry  out  of  the  church.  L  he 
king,  on  the  whole,  fuppreffed  645  monafteries,  of 
which  28  had  abbots  who  enjoyed  feats  in  parliament* 
Ninety  colleges  were  demofifhed  in  feveral  counties  5 
2,374  chantries  and  free  chapels,  and  HO  hofpitals. 
The  whole  revenue  of  thefc  eftablifhments  amounted  to 
161,100  pounds.  ^  ,  .  ,  r  , 

It  is  eafy  to  imagine  the  indignation  which  luch  an 
uninterrupted  courfe  of  facrilege  and  violence  would 
occafion  at  Rome.  In  1535*  the  king  had  executed 
Bifhop  Fifher,  who  wras  created  a  cardinal  while  in 
prifon,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  denying  or  (peak¬ 
ing  ambiguoufly  about  bis  fupremacy.  When  this  was 
reported  in  Italy,  numerous  libels  were  publiflied  all 
over  the  country,  comparing  the  king  of  England  to 
Nero,  Domitian,  Caligula,  and  the  molt  wicked  ty¬ 
rants  of  antiquity.  Clement  VII.  died  about  fix  months 
after  he  bad  threatened  the  king  with  a  fentence  of  ex- 
communication  *,  and  Paul  III.  who  fucceeded  him  in 
the  papal  throne,  entertained  fome  hopes  of  an  accom- 
/modation.  But  Henry  was  fo  much  accuftomed  to  do¬ 
mineering,  that  the  quarrel  was  foon  rendered  totally 


*See 

-Bechet. 
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incurable.  The  execution  of  Fifher  was  reckoned  fuch 
a  capital  injury,  that  at  laft  the  pope  paffed  all  his  cen-  v 
fures  againfl  the  king,  citing  him  and  all  his  adherents  rh^ng 
to  appear  in  Rome  within  90  days,  in  order  to  anfwer  excammu* 
for  their  crimes.  If  they  failed,  he  excommunicated  nicated. 
them  \  deprived  the  king  of  his  realm  }  fubjecled  the 
kingdom  to  an  interdiX  5  declared  his  iffue  by  Anne  Bo-> 
leyn  illegitimate  \  diflolved  all  leagues  which  any  Ca^ 
tholic  princes  had  made  with  him  )  gave  his  kingdom 
to  any  invader  $  commanded  the  nobility  to  take  up  arms 
againit  him  •  freed  his  fubjeXs  from  all  oaths  of  alle¬ 
giance  )  cut  off  their  commerce  with  foreign  ftates  p 
and  declared  it  lawful  for  any  one  to  fei^e  them,  to  make 
flaves  of  their  perfons,  and  to  convert  their  effeXs  to 
his  own  life.  But  though  thefe  cenfures  were  then 
paffed,  they  were  not  openly  denounced.  The  pope  de¬ 
layed  the  publication  till  he  fhould  find  an  agreement 
with  England  totally  defperate,  and  till  the  emperor, 
who  was  then  hard  preffed  by  the  Turks  and  the  Pro- 
teftant  princes  of  Germany,  fhould  be  in  a  condition  to 
carry  the  fentence  into  execution.  But  in  1558,  when 
news  arrived  at  Rome  that  Henry  had  proceeded  with 
the  nlonafteries  as  above  related,  the  popev  wTas  at .  laft 
provoked  to  publifh  the  cenfures  againft  him.  Libels 
were  again  difperfed,  in  which  he  was  anew  compared 
to  the  moft  furious  perfecutors  of  antiquity,  and  the 
preference  was  now  given  on  their  fide*  Henry,  it  was 
faid,  had  declared  war  with  the  dead,  whom  the  Pagans 
themfelves  refpeXedj  was  at  open  enmity  with  heaven  $ 
and  had  engaged  in  profeffed  hoftility  with  all  the  faints 
and  angels.  Above  all,  he  was  reproached  with  his 
refemblance  to  the  emperor  Julian,  whom  (it  was  faid) 
he  imitated  in  his  apoftafy  and  learning,  though  he  fell 
fhort  of  him  in  his  morals.  But  thefe  terrible  fulmi- 
nations  bad  now  loff  their  effeX.  Henry  had  long  ago 
denied  the  fupremacy  of  the  pope,  and  therefore  had 
appealed  from  him  to  a  general  council  \  but  now,  when 
a  general  council  was  fummoned  at  Mantua,  be  refu¬ 
fed  to  be  fubjeX  to  it,  becaufe  it  was  called  by  the 
pope,  and  lay  entirely  under  fubjeXion  to  that  fpi- 
ritual  ufurper.  He  engaged  his  clergy  to  make  a  de¬ 
claration  to  the  like  purpofe,  and  preferibed  to  them 
many  other  alterations  with  regard  to*  their  ancient  te- 
nets  and  praXices.  It  was  expeXed  that  the  fpirit  ofHisabfur^ 
oppofition  to  the  church  of  Rome  would  have  at  laft and  tyran- 
made  him  fall  in  with  the  doXrines  of  the  reformed  $  con'r 
but  though  he  had  been  gradually  changing  the  theo¬ 
logical  fyftem  in  which  he  was  educated,  ever  fince  he 
came  to  the  years  of  maturity,  he  was  equally  pofitive 
and  dogmatical  in  the  few  articles  he  retained,  as  though 
the  whole  fabric  had  continued  entire  and  unfhaken  : 
and  though  he  flood  alone  in  bis  opinion,  the  flattery 
of  courtiers  had  fo  much  inflamed  his  tyrannical  arro¬ 
gance,  that  he  thought  himfelf  entitled  to  regulate  by 
his  own  particular  ftandard  the  religious  faith  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  point  on  which  he  chiefly  refted 
his  orthodoxy  was  the  moft  abfurd  in  the  whole  popifh 
doXrine  \  namely,  that  of  tranfubftantiation.  All  de¬ 
parture  from  this  he  held  to  be  a  damnable  error  5  and 
nothing,  he  thought,  could  be  more  honourable  for  him, 
than,  while  he  broke  off  all  connexions  with  the  Ro¬ 
man  pontiff,  to  maintain,  in  this  effential  article,  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

In  1539?  a  parliament  was  called,  which  met  on 
the  28th  day  of  April.  The  chancellor  opened  this 

parliament 
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England,  parliament  by  informing  the  houfe  of  lords,  that  it 
was  his  majefty’s  earnell  defire  to  extirpate  from  his 
kingdom  all  diverfity  of  opinions  with  regard  to  reli¬ 
gion  •,  and  as  this  enterprife  was,  he  owmed,  difficult 
and  important,  he  delired  them  to  choofe  a  committee 
from  among  themfelves,  who  might  frame  certain  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  communicate  them  afterwards  to  parliament. 
The  lords  named  the  vicar-general  Cromwell,  now 
created  a  peer,  the  archbiffiops  of  Canterbury  and  Y ork, 
the  biffiops  of  Durham,  Carlifle,  Worcefter,  Bath  and 
faw^ofthe  Bangor,  and  Ely.  This  fmall  committee  itfelf 

fix  articles  was  agitate^  with  fuch  diverfity  of  opinions,  that  it 
framed.  could  come  to  no  conclufion.  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
then  moved,  that  fince  there  w'as  no  hope  of  having  a 
report  from  the  committee,  the  articles  of  faith  pro- 
pofed  to  be  eftabliffied  (hould  be  reduced  to  fix,  and  a 
new  committee  be  appointed  to  frame  an  aft  with  re¬ 
gard  to  them.  As  this  peer  was  underftood  to  fpeak 
the  king’s  mind,  his  motion  was  immediately  complied 
with  ;  and,  after  a  ffiort  prorogation,  the  bill  of  the 
fix  articles,  or  the  bloody  bill,  as  the  Proteftants  juftly 
termed  it,  was  introduced  ;  and  having  palfed  the  two 
houfes,  received  the  king’s  alfent.  By  this  law  the 
doftrine  of  the  real  prefence  was  eftabliffied  ;  the  com¬ 
munion  in  one  kind  ;  the  perpetual  obligation  of  vows 
of  chaftity  ;  the  utility  of  private  maffes ;  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy;  and  the  neceffity  of  auricular  confeffion. 
The  denial  of  the  real  prefence  fubjefted  the  perfon  to 
death  by  fire,  and  to  the  fame  forfeiture  as  in  cafes  of 
treafon  ;  and  admitted  not  the  privilege  of  abjuring  : 
an  unheard-of  cruelty,  unknown  even  to  the  inquifi- 
tion  itfelf.  The  denial  of  any  of  the  other  articles, 
even  though  recanted,  was  punifhable  by  the  forfeiture 
of  goods  and  chattels,  and  imprifonment  during  the 
king’s  pleafure  :  an  obftinate  adherence  to  error,  or  a 
relapfe,  was  adjudged  to  be  felony,  and  punifhable  by 
death.  The  marriage  of  priefts  wras  fubjefted  to  the 
fame  puniffiment.  Their  commerce  writh  women  was, 
for  the  firft  offence,  forfeiture  and  imprifonment ;  and 
for  the  fecond,  death.  Abftaining  from  confeffion, 
and  from  receiving  the  eucharift  at  the  accuftomed 
times,  fubjefted  the  perfon  to  fine,  and  to  imprifon¬ 
ment  during  the  king’s  pleafure  ;  and  if  the  criminal 
.  perfevered  after  conviftion,  he  wTas  punifhable  by  death 
and  forfeiture,  as  in  cafes  of  felony.  Commiftioners 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  king  for  inquiring  into 
thefe  herefies  and  irregular  praftices,  and  the  criminals 
were  to  be  tried  by  a  jury. 

The  parliament  having  thus  furrendered  their  eccle- 
fiaftical  privileges,  next  proceeded  to  furrender  their 
civil  ones  alfo.  They  gave  to  the  king’s  proclamations 
the  fame  force  as  to  ftatutes  enafted  by  parliament,  and 
thus  by  one  blow'  made  a  total  fubverfion  of  the  Eng- 
liffi  conftitution  ;  and  to  render  the  matter  worfe,  if 
poffible,  they  framed  this  law  as  if  it  were  only  de¬ 
claratory,  and  intended  to  explain  the  natural  extent 
of  the  royal  authority. — Notwithftanding  this,  how¬ 
ever,  they  afterwards  pretended  to  make  fome  limita¬ 
tions  in  the  regal  power  ;  and  they  enafted,  that  no 
proclamation  fhould  deprive  any  perfon  of  his  lawful 
poffeffions,  liberties,  inheritances,  &c.  nor  yet  inr 
fringe  any  common  law  or  laudable  cuftom  of  the 
realm. 

As  foon  as  the  aft  of  the  fix  articles  had  paffed,  the 
Catholics  were  extremely  vigilant  to  inform  agaioft  of- 
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fenders  ;  and,  in  a  ffiort  time,  no  fewer  than  500  per-  England, 
fons  were  throw'll  into  prifon.  But  fome  of  the  chief v— ' 
officers  of  ftate  remonftrating  againft  the  cruelty  of  pu- 
niffiing  fuch  a  number  of  delinquents,  they  were  all  of 
them  fet  at  liberty ;  and  foon  after  this,  Henry,  as  if 
he  had  refolved  to  give  each  party  the  advantage  by 
turns,  granted  every  one  permiffion  to  have  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Bible,  which  had  been  newdy  made,  in  his 
family. 

In  1540,  the  king  again  complained  to  parliament 
of  the  great  diverfity  of  religious  tenets  which  pre¬ 
vailed  among  his  fubjefts ;  a  grievance,  he  affirmed, 
which  ought  the  lefs  to  be  endured,  becaufe  the  ferip- 
tures  were  now  publiffied  in  England,  and  ought  uni- 
verfally  to  be  the  ftandard  of  belief  to  mankind.  But 
he  had  appointed,  he  faid,  fome  biffiops  and  divines  to 
draw  up  a  lift  of  tenets  ;  and  he  w'as  determined  that 
Chrift  and  the  truth  fhould  have  the  viftory ;  whence 
he  feems  to  have  expefted  more  from  this  new  book 
of  his  doftors,  than  had  enfued  from  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  feriptures.  Cromwell,  as  vicar-general, 
alfo  made  a  fpeech  in  the  upper  houfe  ;  and  the  peers 
in  return  told  him,  that  he  deferved  to  be  vicar-gene¬ 
ral  to  the  univerfe  :  To  fuch  a  degree  of  mean  and  fer- 
vile  fubmiffion  was  the  Engliffi  parliament  at  this  time 
reduced. 

This  year  alfo  the  king  fuppreffed  the  only  religious Su 
order  remaining  in  England ;  namely,  the  knights  of0f  10n 
St  John  of  Jerufalem,  or  the  knights  of  Malta ,  as  they  kmghts  of 
are  commonly  called.  This  order  had  by  their  valour  Malta, 
done  great  fervice  to  Chriftendom ;  and  had  very  much 
retarded,  at  Jerufalem,  Rhodes,  and  Malta,  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  the  barbarians.  During  the  general  fur- 
render  of  the  religious  houfes  in  England,  they  had 
obftinately  refufed  to  give  up  their  revenues  to  the 
king  ;  and  Henry  who  would  endure  no  fociety  that 
profefled  obedience  to  the  pope,  was  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  parliament  for  the  diffolution  of  this  order. 

Their  revenues  were  large,  and  formed  a  confiderable 
addition  to  the  acquifitions  which  the  king  had  already 
made.  But  he  had  been  fuch  a  bad  economift,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  immenfe  plunder  afforded  him  by 
the  church,  he  now  demanded  from  parliament  a  very 
confiderable  fupply.  The  commons,  however,  though 
lavifli  of  the  blood  of  their  fellow-fubjefts,  wore  ex¬ 
tremely  frugal  of  their  money  ;  and  it  was  not  with¬ 
out  murmuring  that  the  grant  could  be  obtained,  even 
by  this  abfolute  and  dreaded  monarch. 

The  king  all  this  time  continued  to  puniffi  with  un¬ 
relenting  feverity  the  Proteftants  who  offended  againft 
the  law  of  the  fix  articles,  and  the  Papifts  who  denied 
his  fupremacy ;  which  gave  occafion  to  a  foreigner  at 
that  time  to  fay,  that  thofe  who  were  againft  the 
pope  were  burned,  and  thofe  who  wore  for  him  were 
hanged.  The  king  even  feemed  to  difplay  in  an  often- 
tatious  manner  his  tyrannical  juftice  and  impartiality, 
which  reduced  both  parties  to  fubjeftion.  This  year 
he  executed  three  Proteftants  and  three  Papifts  coupled 
together.  The  latter  declared,  that  the  moft  grievous 
part  of  their  puniftiment  was  the  being  coupled  to  fuch 
heretical  mifereants  as  fuffered  with  them. 

In  1542,  Henry  proceeded  to  the  further  diffolu-  ^ 

tion  of  colleges,  hofpitals,  and  other  foundations  of  n y  colleges, 
that  nature.  The  courtiers  had  been  dealing  with  the  Hofpitals, 
prefidents  and  governors  to  make  a  furrender  of  their 
P  revenues 
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England,  revenues  to  the  king  j  and  they  had  fucceeded  with 
'  eight.  But  there  was  an  obltacle  to  their  farther  pro- 
grefs  :  it  had  been  provided  by  the  local  ftatutes  of 
moft  of  thefe  foundations,  that  no  prefident  nor  any 
fellows  could  make  fuch  a  deed  without  the  unanimous 
confent  of  all  the  fellows.  This  confent  would  not 
have  been  eafily  obtained  -y  but  the  parliament  proceed¬ 
ed  in  a  fummary  manner  to  annul  all  thefe  ftatutes :  by 
which  means  the  revenues  of  thofe  houfes  were  expofed 
to  the  rapacity  of  the  king  and  his  favourites.  Henry 
alfo  now  extorted  from  many  bifnops  a  furrender  of 
their  chapter-lands ;  by  which  means  he  pillaged  the 
fees  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  London,  and  enriched 
his  favourites  with  their  fpoils.  He  engaged  the  par¬ 
liament  to  mitigate  the  penalties  of  the  fix  articles,  as 
far  as  regarded  the  marriage  of  prielts,  which  was  now 
only  fubjedted  to  a  forfeiture  of  goods,  chattels,  and 
lands  during  life  :  he  was  ftill  equally  bent  on  main¬ 
taining  a  rigid  purity  in  fpeculative  principles.  He 
had  appointed  a  commiflion  confiding  of  two  archbi- 
Ihops  and  feveral  bilhops  of  both  provinces,  together 
with  a  confiderable  number  of  dodlors  of  divinity  ;  and 
by  virtue  of  his  ecclefiaftical  fupremacy  he  had  charged 
them  to  choofe  a  religion  for  his  people.  Before  the 
commidioners,  however,  had  made  any  progrefs  in  this 
arduous  undertaking,  the  parliament  had  paffed  a  law 
,  by  which  they  ratified  all  the  tenets  which  thefe  divines 

fhould  eftablidi  with  the  king’s  confent }  and  thus  they 
were  not  alhamed  of  declaring  exprefsly  that  they  took 
their  religion  upon  trud,  and  had  no  other  rule  either 
in  religious  or  temporal  concerns  than  the  arbitrary  will 
of  their  mafter.  One  claufe  of  the  datute,  however, 
leems  to  favour  fomewhat  of  the  fpirit  of  liberty.  It 
was  enabled,  that  the  ecclefiaftical  commidioners  ftiould 
eftablfth  nothing  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  datutes  of 
the  realm.  But  in  reality  this  provifo  was  inferted  by 
the  king,  to  ferve  his  own  purpofes.  By  introducing 
a  confufion  and  contradiction  into  the  laws,  he  became 
more  the  mader  of  every  one’s  life  and  property  \  and 
as  the  ancient  independence  of  the  church  dill  gave  him 
jealoufy,  he  was  well  pleafed,  under  colour  of  fuch  a 
claufe,  to  introduce  appeals  fora  fpiritual  to  civil 
courts.  For  the  fame  teafon  he  would  never  promul¬ 
gate  a  body  of  canon  law  j  and  he  encouraged  the 
hidges  on  all  occafions  to  interpofe  in  ecclefiadical  cau¬ 
ses,  wherever  they  thought  the  law  or  the  prerogative 
concerned.  Being  thus  armed  by  the  authority  of  par¬ 
liament,  or  rather  by  their  acknowledgment  of  his  fpi¬ 
ritual  fupremacy,  the  king  employed  his  commidion¬ 
ers  to  feledl  a  fyftem  of  tenets  for  the  affent  and  belief 
abfurtlity  ofof  the  nation.  A  fmall  volume  was  publifhed,  under 
the  King’s  the  title  of  The  Inftitution  of  a  Chriflian  Man,  which 
condud.  was  received  by  the  convocation,  and  made  the  infal¬ 
lible  dandard  of  orthodoxy.  In  this  book  the  points 
of  yuftification,  faith,  free*  will,  good  works,  and  grace, 
were  difeufied  in  a  manner  fomewhat  favourable  to  the 
opinions  of  the  reformers.  The  facraments,  which  a 
few  years  before  were  only  allowed  to  be  three,  were 
now  increafed  to  feven,  conformably  to  the  fentiments 
of  the  Catholics.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  book 
the  king’s  caprice  is  very  dlfcernible  my  and  the  book 
is  in  feality  to  be  regarded  as  his  compofition.  For 
Ilenrv,  while  he  made  his  opinion  a  rule  for  the  na- 
<  tion,  would  himfelf  fubmit  to  no  authority  whatever  j 

not  even  to  any  which  he  had  formerly  eftablilhcd.  The 
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fame  year  the  people  had  a  farther  indance  of  the  king’s  England, 
inconfiftency.  He  ordered  a  new  book  to  be  compo-  ' 
fed,  called  The  Erudition  of  a  Chrijlian  Man;  and  with¬ 
out  alking  the  confent  of  the  convocation,  he  published 
by  his  own  authority  this  new  model  of  orthodoxy.  He 
was  no  lefs  pofitive  in  his  new  creed  than  he  had  been 
in  the  old  one  \  but  though  he  required  the  faith  of  the 
nation  to  veer  about  at  his  fignal,  he  was  particularly 
careful  to  inculcate  the  doclrine  of  padive  obedience  in 
all  his  books,  and  he  was  no  lefs  careful  to  retain  the 
nation  in  the  pradiice. 

But  while  the  king  was  thus  fpreading  his  own  books 
among  the  people,  both  he  and  the  clergy  feem  to  have 
been  very  much  perplexed  with  regard  to  the  ferip¬ 
tures.  A  review  had  been  made  by  the  ecclefiadical 
fynod  of  the  new  trandation  of  the  Bible  \  and  Bifhop 
Gardiner  had  propofed,  that  iudead  of  employing  Eng- 
lirh  expredions  throughout,  feveral  Latin  words  diould 
dill  be  preferved,  becaufe  they  contained,  as  he  pre¬ 
tended,  fuch  peculiar  energy  and  fignificance,  that  they 
had  no  correfpondent  terms  in  the  Englifh  tongue.  A- 
mong  thefe  were  ecc/ejia ,  poemtentia ,  pout  if  ex,  contvitusr 
&c.  But  as  this  mixture  would  appear  extremely  bar¬ 
barous,  and  was  plainly  calculated  for  no  other  pur- 
pofe  than  to  retain  the  people  in  their  ancient  igno¬ 
rance,  the  proppfal  was  rejedled.  The  knowledge  of 
the  people,  however,  feemed  to  be  dill  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  their  ignorance ;  and  the  king  and  parliament, 
foon  after  the  publication  of  the  feriptures,  retraced 
the  concedion  which  they  had  formerly  made,  and  pro¬ 
hibited  all  but  gentlemen  and  merchants  to  perufe  them. 

Even  that  liberty  was  not  granted  without  an  appa¬ 
rent  hefitation,  and  dread  of  the  confequences.  Thefe 
perfons  were  allowed  to  read,  fo  it  be  done  quietly  and 
with  good  order .  And  the  preamble  to  the  adt  fets  forth, 

“  That  many  feditious  and  ignorant  perfons  had  abu- 
fied  the  liberty  granted  them  of  reading  the  Bible  $  and 
that  great  diverfity  of  opinion,  animofities,  tumults, 
and  fchifms,  had  been  occafioned  by  perverting  the 
fenfe  of  the  feriptures.”  The  mafs  book  alfo  paffed 
under  the  king’s  examination  *,  but  little  alteration  was 
yet  made  in  it.  Some  doubtful  or  fi&itious  faints  only 
were  ftruck  out }  and  the  name  of  the  pope  was  erafed. 

The  latter  precaution  was  alfo  ufed  with  every  new 
book  that  was  printed,  and  even  every  old  4one  that 
was  fold.  The  word  pope  was  carefully  omitted  or  blot¬ 
ted  out  \  as  if  that  precaution  could  abolifh  the  term 
from  the  language,  or  caufe  the  people  forget  that 
fuch  a  per fon  exifted.  About  this  time  alfo,  the  king 
prohibited  the  adting  of  plays,  interludes,  and  farces, 
in  derifion  of  the  popifh  fuperftitions }  which  the  Pro- 
teftants  had  been  in  ufe  to  pradtife  :  and  this  prohibi¬ 
tion  was  in  the  higheft  degree  pleafing  to  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

In  this  tyrannical  and  headftrong  manner  Henry 
proceeded  with  regard  to  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  In 
•other  refpeds  his  condudt  was  equally  violent.  With 
regard  to  his  domeftic  concerns,  hiftory  fcarce  affords 
his  parallel.  We  have  already  taken  notice  of  his  ex¬ 
treme  love  for  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he  married,  con¬ 
trary  even  to  his  own  principles,  before  the  marriage 
with  Catharine  was  diffolved.  His  affedlion  for  the 
former  was  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  that  he  even 
procured  an  adt  excluding  from  the  fuccefhon  the  iL 
fue  of  Queen  Catharine,  in  favour  of  the  children  of 
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England.  Anne  Boleyn  ;  and  failing  them  to  the  king’s  heirs  for 
'  ~'J'  ~  eVer«  An  oath  to  this  purpofe  was  likewife  enjoined,  un- 

The  fuc-  ^er  Penalty  hnprifonment  during  the  king’s  pleafure, 
reffion  fet-  and  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chatties.  All  fiandcr  againft 
tied  on  the  the  king  and  his  new  queen  or  their  iffue  was  fubje&ed 
children  of  to  the  penalty  of  treafon  or  mifprilion  of  treafon.  The 
reafon  given  for  this  extreme  fe verity  toward  his  own 
child  was,  that  her  mother  had  obflinately  refufed  to 
quit  the  kingdom,  notwifchftanding  all  the  methods  he 
could  take  to  induce  her  to  do  fo.  The  oath  was  ge¬ 
nerally  taken  throughout  the  kingdom  ^  Sir  Thomas 
More  the  chancellor,  and  Fifher  bilhop  of  Rochefter, 
being  the  only  perfons  who  refufed  }  for  which  both  of 
them  were  imprifoned,  and  foon  after  executed.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  Queen  Catharine  died,  in  her  retreat  at  Ampht- 
liill,  in  the  year  1536.  On  her  death -bed  fhe  wrote 
a  mod  pathetic  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  fhe  for¬ 
gave  him  all  the  injuries  die  had  received,  and  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  their  daughter 
the  princefs  Mary.  This  letter  affeCted;  Henry  fo 
much,  that  he  could  not  read  it  without  tears ;  but 
the  new  queen  is  faid  to  have  exulted  in  fuch  a  man- 
hearing  of  ?er  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  her  rival,  as  was  quite 
the  death  of  teconfiftent  with  either  decency  or  humanity.  Her 
Catharine,  triumph,  however,  was  of  fhort  duration.  Henry  had 
no  fooner  poffeffed  her,  fecure  from  every  difquieting 
thought  by  the  death  of  Queen  Catharine,  tlttm  his 
paflion  began  to  decline  j  and  to  this  her  delivery  of  a 
dead  fon  did  not  a  little  contribute  ;  for  fo  impetuous 
and  abfurd  were  his  paffions,  and  fuch  was  his  defire 
for  male  iffue,  that  the  difappointment  in  this  refpeCt 
alone  was  fufficient  to  alienate  his  afie&ion  from  his 
wife.  The  levity  of  her  temper,  and  her  extreme 
gaiety  of  behaviour,  bordering  upon  licentioufnefs,  as 
related  under  the  article  Boleyn,  alfo  gave  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  her  enemies  of  inflaming  the  king’s  jealoufy 
agaiuft  her.  The  vifeountefs  of  Rochford,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  a  woman  of  profligate  manners,  and  who  was 
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to  the  kme  marr^  to  the  queen’s  brother,  had  the  cruelty  to  re- 
*  port  to  the  king  that  her  hufhand  committed  inceft 
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with  his  own  filler  ;  and,  not  content  with  this,  fhe  in¬ 
terpreted  every  inftance  of  favour  fhown  by  her  to  a 
man,  as  proof  of  a  criminal  intercourfe  between  them. 
At  the  fame  time  it  mull  not  be  forgot,  that  he  who  in¬ 
filled  on  fuch  rigid  fidelity  from  his  wives,  was  himfelf  the 
mofl  faithlefs  of  mankind.  He  had  doubts,  it  may  be 
allowed,  about  the  legality  of  his  marriage  with  Queen 
Catharine,  but  his  doubts  were  evidently  confirmed  by 
the  charms  of  Anne  Boleyn.  After  being  fatiated 
with  the  poffefiion  of  her  for  fix  years,  perhaps  he  really 
doubted  her  fidelity  \  but  here  again  his  doubts  were 
confirmed  by  the  beauty  of  Jane  Seymour,  with  whom 
he  had  now  fallen  in  love.  It  may  eafily  be  believed, 
that  from  this  confideration  alone  there  was  no  reafon 
to  hope  that  ever  the  unfortunate  Anne  would  be  able 
to  exculpate  herfelf.  Had  fhe  really  been  guilty,  her 
monller  of  a  hufhand  might  have  allowed  her  to  live  ; 
but  his  cruelty  was  as  unbounded  and  infatiable  as  his 
other  perverfe  paffions.  She  was  condemned  ;  and  the 
fentence  pronounced  againft  her  was,  that  fhe  fhould  be 
burned  or  beheaded  at  the  king’s  pleafure.  On  hearing 
this  dreadful  denunciation,  fhe  exclaimed,  “  O  Father  ! 
O  Creator !  thou  who  art  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
Jife  !  thou  knoweft  that  I  have  not  deferved  this  fate.” 
-She  then  made  the  mofl  folemn  proteftations  of  inno- 
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cence  before  her  judges  5  but  thefe,  as  they  ha4  been  England* 
from  the  beginning  ineffectual,  fo  it  was  not  to  be  '  ^ 

fuppofed  that  they  could  now  avail  any  thing.  ^nne  Execution 
was  beheaded  by  the  executioner  of  Calais,  who  was  0f  Anne 
reckoned  more  expert  than  any  in  England  }  and  Hem  Bel  yn,and 
ry  enjoyed  the  pleafure  of  marrying  his  beloved  Jane  “P1" 
Seymour.  His  fatisfa&ion,  however,  was  of  no  long 
continuance  }  for  the  queen,  becoming  pregnant  imine-  2Sz 
diately  after  marriage,  died  in  two  days  after  the  birth  Qu^en  Jane 
of  the  child  j  who  being  a  fon,  was  baptized  by  the  dies  in 
name  of  Edward  VI.  As  this  lady  had  been  more  be- 
loved  by  Henry  than  any  of  his  other  wives,  his  grief  yj 
for  the  lofs  of  her  was  extreme.  However,  it  did  2 S3 

not  hinder  him  from  entering  very  foon  afterwards  Extrava- 
into  a  new  matrimonial  fcheme )  in  which  he  met 
with  many  difficulties.  His  firft  propofals  were  made  t^e 
to  the  duchefs  dowager  of  Milan,  niece  to  the  em-  concerning 
peror  and  to  Catharine  his  own  former  queen  ^  but  Bis  fourth 
as  he  had  behaved  fo  indifferently  to  the  aunt,  it  is  marriage. 
fcarcely  to  be  fuppofed  that  his  addreffes  could  prove 
agreeable  to  the  niece.  On  this  he  demanded  the 
duchefs-dowager  of  Longueville,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Guife  ;  but  on  making  the  propofal  to  the 
French  monarch,  Francis  I.  he  was  informed  that  the 
princefs  had  been  already  betrothed  to  the  king  of 
Scotland.  Henry,  however,  would  take  no  refufal. 

He  had  learned  that  the  objefl  of  his  affeClion  was 
endowed  with  many  accomplifhments,  was  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  of  a  large  fize,  which  laft  property  he  look¬ 
ed  upon  to  be  neceffary  for  him  who  was  now  be¬ 
come  fomewhat  corpulent  himfelf.  Francis,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  more  folicitations  on  this  fubjedl,  fent  the 
princefs  to  Scotland,  but  at  the  fame  time  made  Henry 
an  offer  of  Mary  of  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Vendofme.  This  princefs  was  reje&ed  by  Henry, 
becaufe  he  had  heard  of  her  being  formerly  refufed 
by  the  king  of  Scotland.  He  was  then  offered  his 
choice  of  the  two  younger  filters  of  the  queen  of  Scot¬ 
land,  both  of  them  being  equal  in  merit  as  well  as  fize 
to  the  one  whom  he  had  defired  :  but  Henry,  unwill¬ 
ing  to  truft  to  any  reports  concerning  the  beauty  of 
thefe  ladies,  or  even  to  their  pi&ures,  propofed  to  Fran¬ 
cis,  that  they  fhould  have  a  conference  at  Calais  under 
pretence  of  bufinefs,  and  that  the  latter  fhould  bring 
with  him  the  two  princeffes  of  Guife  with  the  finell 
ladies  of  quality  in  France,  that  he  might  make  a 
choice.  This  indelicate  propofal  fhocked  Francis  :  he 
returned  for  anfwer,  that  he  was  too  much  impreffed 
with  regard  for  the  fair  fex  to  carry  ladies  of  the  firft 
quality,  like  geldings,  to  a  market,  to  be  chofen  or  re¬ 
jected  according  to  the  humour  of  the  purchafer. 

Henry  xemonfirated  and  ftormed  as  ufual  ♦  but  though 
Francis  at  this  time  earneftly  wifhed  to  oblige  him,  he  at 
laft  totally  rejected  the  propofal.  Negotiations  were  2$ 4 

then  entered  into  for  a  German  match }  and  the  prin-  Carriage 
cefs  of  Cleves  was  propofed  by  Cromwell,  on  account  v^lth  Anne 
of  the  great  intereft  her  father  had  with  the  Prpteftaht  C  ev€s* 
princes  of  Germany.  Henry  had  alfo  become  enamoured 
of  her  perfon  from  a  piClure  of  her  he  had  feen  :  but  this, 
though  drawn  by  an  eminent  artift,  was  unluckily  done  fo 
much  to  the  advantage,  that  when  the  negotiation  was 
quite  finifhed,  and  the  brjde  arrived  in  England,  he  loft 
all  patience,  fwearing  that  (lie  was  a  great  Flanders  mare, 
and  that  he  could  never  bear  her  the  fmalleft  affeClion* 

The  matter  was  ftill  worfe,  when  he  found  that  fne 
P  2  could 
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England,  could  fpeak  no  language  but  Dutch,  of  which  he  was 
entirely  ignorant.  Notwithftanding  all  thefe  objec¬ 
tions,  however,  he  refolved  to  complete  the  marriage, 
telling  Cromwell,  that,  fince  he  had  gone  fo  far,  he 
inuft  now  put  his  neck  into  the  yoke#  The  reafon  of 
this  was,  that  the  friendffiip  of  the  German  princes 
was  now  more  than  ever  neceffary  for  Henry  \  and  it 
was  fuppofed  that  the  affront  of  fending  the  princefs 
back  to  her  own  country  might  be  refented.  Crom¬ 
well,.  who  knew  that  his  own  life  depended  on  the  e- 
vent  of  the  matter,  was  very  anxious  to  learn  from  the 
king  how  he  liked  his  fpoufe  after  having  palled  a 
night  with  her  •,  but  was  ftruck  with  terror  when  he 
replied  that  he  now  hated  her  more  than  ever  •,  that 
he  was  refolved  not  to  cohabit  with  her,  and  even  fu- 
ami  fpetted  that  (he  was  not  a  virgin  ;  a  matter  in  which 
Cromwell'  he  pretended  to  be  a  connoiffeur,  and  about  which  he 
was  extremely  fcrupulous.  In  a  little  time  his  aver- 
fion  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  determined  at 
any  rate  to  get  rid  of  his  queen  and  prime  minilter 
both  at  once.  Cromwell  had  long  been  an  objed  of 
averfion  to  the  nobility,  who  hated  him  on  account  of 
his  obfcure  birth  ;  his  father  being  no  other  than  a 
blackfmith,  though  the  fon  had  obtained  the  firft  em¬ 
ployments  in  the  kingdom.  By  his  office  of  vicar- 
general,  he  had  an  almoft  abfolute  authority  over  the 
clergy  ;  he  was  alfo  lord  privy-feal,  lord-chamber¬ 
lain,  and  mafter  of  the  wards.  He  had  alfo  been  in- 
veiled  with  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  was  created 
earl  of  Elfex.  This  was  fufficient  to  raife  the  envy 
of  the  courtiers:  but  he  had  alfo  the  misfortune  to 
fall  under  the  difpleafure  of  both  Proteftants  and  Pa- 
pilfs  *,  the  former  hating  him  on  account  of  his  con¬ 
currence  with  Henry  in  their  perfection,  and  the  lat- 
Henry  falls  ter  looking  upon  him  ?s  the  greateft  enemy  of  their 
religion.  To  thefe  unfortunate  circumftances  on  the 
part  of  Cromwell  was  added  the  ufual  fituation  of 
Henry  himfelf,  who  had  now  fallen  in  love  with  Ca¬ 
tharine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk *,  to 
enjoy  whom,  he  now  determined  to  divorce  Anne  of 
Cleves.  By  the  infmuations  of  this  lady  and  her 
uncle,  Cromwell’s  ruin  was  accompliffied  *,  and  he 
was  condemned,  not  only  without  any  trial,  but  even 
without  examination.  The  charge  was  of  herefy 
and  high  treafon  \  but  the  inftances  of  the  latter  were 
quite  abfurd  and  ridiculous.  He  fubmitted,  how¬ 
ever,  to  his  fentence  without  murmuring,  as  know¬ 
ing  that  his  complaints  on  this  fubjeft  would  be  re¬ 
venged  on  his  fon.  He  was  terribly  mangled  by  the 
executioner  before  his  head  could  be  llruck  off.  His 
death  was  foon  followed  by  the  diffolution  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  princefs  of  Cleves,  which  was  annulled 
by  the  confent  of  both  parties.  The  princefs  parted 
from  him  with  great  indifference  \  and  accepted  of 
3000I.  a-year  as  a  compenfation,  but  refufed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  her  own  country  after  the  affront  fhe  had  re- 
s  ceived. 

Infidelity  The  king’s  marriage  with  Catharine  Howard  foon 
and  death  followed  the  diffolution  of  that  with  Anne  of  Cleves  j 
of  the  new  but  the  event  may  furely  be  regarded  as  a  providential 
queen.  puniffiment  upon  this  tyrant,  whofe  cruelty,  lull,  and 

other  bad  qualities,  can  fcarcely  be  matched  in  hiltory. 
We  have  already  mentioned  his  infmuations  againll  the 
virtue  of  the  unfortunate  princefs  of  Cleves  :  thefe  were 
amply  repaid  by  the  a£lual  infidelities  of  his  new  queen, 
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whom  we  muff  fuppofe  he  believed  to  be  a  pure  and  England, 
perfect  virgin  at  the  time  he  married  her.  So  happy  v 
indeed  did  he  imagine  himfelf  in  this  new  marriage, 
that  he  publicly  returned  thanks  for  his  conjugal  feli¬ 
city,  when  a  molt  unfortunate  information  concerning 
the  queen’s  incontinence  was  given  to  Cranmer  by 
one  of  the  name  of  Lafcelles,  whofe  lifter  had  been 
fervant  to  the  duchefs-dowager  of  Norfolk.  He  not 
only  gave  intelligence  of  her  amours  before  marriage, 
but  affirmed  that  Hie  had  continued  the  fame  criminal 
practices  ever  lince.  Two  of  her  paramours  were  ar- 
refted,  and  confeffed  their  crimes :  the  queen  herfelf 
alfo  confeffed  guilt  before  marriage,  but  denied  having 
ever  been  falfe  to  the  king’s  bed  j  which,  however,  had 
very  little  probability.  She  was  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill,  along  with  the  vifcountefs  of  Rochford,  who  had 
been  a  confidant  in  her  amours.  The  latter,  as  has 
already  been  obferved,  was  a  principal  inftrument  in 
procuring  the  deftru&ion  of  the  unhappy  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  and  therefore  died  unpitied  *,  while  the  virtuous 
character  of  that  unfortunate  lady  received  an  addi¬ 
tional  confirmation  from  the  difcovery  of  this  woman’s 
guilt.  #  *£S 

To  fecure  himfelf  from  any  farther  difafters  of  this  Abfurdity 
kind,  Henry  paffed  a  molt  extraordinary  law,  ena6l-oHhe  king, 
ing,  that  any  one  who  ffiould  know,  or  ftrongly  fu- 
fpefl*  any  guilt  in  the  queen,  might,  within  20  days, 
difclofe  it  to  the  king  or  council,  without  incurring 
the  penalty  of  any  former  law  againll:  defaming  the 
queen  •,  though  at  the  fame  time  every  one  was  pro¬ 
hibited  from  fpreading  the  matter  abroad,  or  even 
privately  whifpering  it  to  others.  It  was  alfo  enabl¬ 
ed,  that  if  the  king  married  any  woman  who  had  been 
incontinent,  taking  her  for  a  true  maid,  ffie  ffiould  be 
guilty  of  treafon  if  (lie  did  not  previoufly  reveal  her 
guilt  to  him. 

Thefe  laws  afforded  diverfion  to  the  people,  who 
now  faid  that  the  king  muff  look  out  for  a  widow  j 
as  no  reputed  maid  would  ever  be  perluaded  to  incur 
the  penalty  of  the  ftatute.  This  in  truth  happened  to 
be  the  cafe  at  lafl  5  for  about  a  year  after  the  death  of 
Catharine  Howard,  he  married,  for  his  fixth  wife,  Ca-  ^ 
tharine  Parr,  widow  of  Nevil  Lord  Latimer.  his  sixth  mar- 
lady,  being  fomewhat  inclined  to  the  do6lrines  of  the  riage  with 
reformation,  and  having  the  boldnefs  to  tell  her  huf-  Catharine 
band  her  mind  upon  the  fubje<5l,  had  like  to  have  ffia-  ^^ends”1 
red  the  fate  of  the  reft.  The  furious  monarch,  inca- alfo  t0  put 
pable  of  bearing  the  leaft  contradiction,  inflantly  com-  *o  death, 
plained  to  Biffiop  Gardiner,  -who  inflamed  the  quarrel 
as  much  as  poffible }  fo  that  at  laft  the  king  confented 
that  articles  of  impeachment  ffiould  be  drawn  up  againll 
her.  But  thefe  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  pru¬ 
dence  and  addrefs  of  the  queen,  as  related  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Parr.  .  #  290 

All  this  time  Henry  had  tyrannized  over  his  nobi-  Mondrouj 
lity  in  the  molt  cruel  manner.  The  old  countefs  of  cruelty  of 
Saliffiury,  the  laft  of  the  houfe  of  Plantagenet,  was  ex- the 
ecuted  with  circumftances  of  great  cruelty.  She  had 
been  condemned,  as  ufual,  without  any  trial  j  and 
when  ffie  was  brought  to  the  fcaffold,  refufed  to  lay 
her  head  on  the  block  in  obedience  to  a  fentence,  to 
the  jufiice  of  •which  ffie  had  never  confented.  She 
told  the  executioner,  therefore,  that  if  he  would  have 
her  head,  he  muff:  win  it  the  bell  way  he  could  ♦,  and 
thus  ffie  ran  about  the.  fcaffold,  purfued  by  the  execu¬ 
tioner. 
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,  £ng*and’  tloner,  who  aimed  many  fruitlefs  blows  at  her  neck  mer,  therefore,  the  reformation  was  carried  forward  England. 

v  before  he  was  able  to  put  an  end  to  her  life.  Soon  and  completed.  The  only  perfon  of  confequence v ' 

after  her,  the  lord  Leonard  Grey  was  likewife  exe-  who  oppofed  the  reformers  was  Gardiner  biftiop  of 

cuted  for  treafon,  but  we  have  very  little  account  of  Winchefter  ;  and,  to  the  difgrace  of  their  own  prin- 

Atuunder  tranfedion.  .  ^  ciples,  the  reformers  now  Ihowed  that  they  could 

of  Norfolk  The  laft  inftances  of  the  king’s  injuftice  and  cruelty  perfecute  as  feverely  as  the  Papifts  had  formerly  per-  2p4 

and  Surry.  were  the  duke  of  Norfolk  arid  his  fon  the  earl  of  fecuted  them.  Gardiner  wras  committed  to  the  Fleet  The  refor- 

Surry.  The  former  had  ferved  the  king  -with  fidelity,  prifon,  where  he  was  treated  with  great  feverity.  £[e  mers  Perfe~ 

and  the  latter  was  a  young  man  of  the  moil  promifing  was  afterwards  fent  to  the  tower:  and  having  con- catf.the  Ca‘ 

hopes.  His .  qualifications,  however,  were  no  fecurity  tinued  there  two  years,  he  was  commanded  to  fubfcribe thollCft 

againft  the  violence  of  Henry’s  temper.  He  had  drop-  feveral  articles,  among  which  was  one  confefling  the 

pedfome  expreflions  of  refentment  againll  the  king’s  juftice  of  his  own  imprifonment.  To  all  the  articles 

minifters,  wdio  had  difplaced  him  from  the  government  but  this  he  agreed  to  fubfcribe  ;  but  that  did  not  give 
of  Boulogne ;  and  the  whole  family  had  become  ob-  fatisfadion.  He  was  then  committed  to  clofe  cuftody  ; 
noxious  on  account  of  the  late  queen  Catharine  Ho-  his  books  and  papers  were  feized  ;  all  company  was 
ward.  From  thefe  motives,  orders  were  given  to  arreft  denied  him,  and  he  was  not  even  permitted  the  ufe  of 
both  the  father  and  fon  ;  and  accordingly  they  were  pen  and  ink.  The  bilhops  of  Chichefter,  Worcefter, 
arretted  both  on  the  fame  day,  and  confined  to  the  and  Exeter,  were  in  like  manner  deprived  of  their  oftU 
tow7er.  The  duchefs-dowager  of  Richmond,  Surry’s  ces  ;  but  the  bilhops  of  Llandaff,  Salifbury,  and  Co¬ 
own  fitter, .  was  among  the  number  of  his  accufers  ;  ventry,  efcaped  by  facrificing  the  moft  confiderable  (hare 
'  ai}d  Sir  Richard  Southwell  alfo,  his  mott  intimate  of  their  revenues.  The  libraries  of  Weftminfter  and 
friend,  charged  him  with  infidelity  to  the  king.  Surry  Oxford  were  ordered  to  be  ranfacked,  and  purged  of 
denied  the  charge,  .  and  challenged  his  accufer  to  a  the  Romilh  legends,  milfals,  and  other  fuperttitious  vo- 
fingle  combat.  This  favour  was  denied  him  ;  and,  lumes  ;  in  which  fearch,  great  devattation  was  made 
notwithttanding  bis  eloquent  and  fpirited  defence’',  he  even  in  ufeful  literature.  Many  volumes  clafped  in 
was  condemned  and  executed  at  l  ower-hill. —  1  be  duke  lilver  were  deftroyed  for  the  fake  of  their  rich  bind- 
of  Norfolk  vainly  endeavoured  to  mollify  the  king  by  ings ;  many  of  geometry  and  aftronomy  were  fuppofed 
letters  and  fubmittions.  An  attainder  was  found  againll  to  be  magical,  and  dettroyed  on  that  account  ;  while 
him,  though  the  only  crime  his  accufers  could  allege  the  members  of  the  univerfity,  unable  to  put  a  flop  to 
wras,  that  be  had  once  faid  that  the  king  was  fickly,  and  thefe  ravages,  trembled  for  their  own  fafety. 
could  not  hold  out  long  ;  and  that  the  kingdom  was  The  reformers,  howTever,  were  not  contented  with 
likely  to  be  torn  between  the  contending  parties  of  dif-  feverities  of  this  kind.  A  committion  was  granted  to 

ferent  perfuafions.  Cranmer,  though  engaged  for  many  the  primate  and  others,  to  fearch  after  all  Anabaptifts, 

years  in  an  oppofite  party  to  that  of  Norfolk,  and  heretics,  or  contemners  of  the  new  liturgy.  Among 
though  he  had  received  many  and  great  injuries  from  the  numbers  who  were  found  guilty  upon  this  occafion, 
him,  would  have  no  hand  in  fuch  an  unjuft  profecu-  was  one  Joan  Boucher,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Kent) 
tion  ;  but  retired  to  his  feat  at  Croydon.  The  death-  who  was  fo  very  obftinate,  that  the  commifiioners  could 
292  warrant,  however,  was  made  out,  and  immediately  make  no  imprefiion  upon  her.  She  maintained  an  ab- 

Henry  dies,  font  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower ;  but  a  period  ftrufe  metaphyfical  fentiment,  that  Chrift,  as  man,  was 

and  ,s  fuc'  was  put  to  the  cruelties  and  violence  of  the  king  by  a  finful  man  ;  but,  as  the  Word,  he  wras  free  from  fin, 

Edward  VI  deat*b  which  happened  on  the  14th  of  January  and  could  be  fubjed  to  none  of  the  frailties  of  the 

* 1 547?  the  night  before  Norfolk  was  £o  have  been  exe-  flefo  with  which  he  was  clothed.  For  maintaining 
cuted*  .  this  dodrine,  the  poor  woman  wras  condemned  to  be 

Henry  w^asf  fucceeded  by  his  only  fon  Edward,  a  burnt  to  death  as  a  heretic.  The  young  king,  who 

boy  of  nine  years  of  age.  The  moft  remarkable  tranf-  it  feems  had  more  fenfe  than  his  teachers,  refufed  at 

adions  of  his  reign  are  thofe  with  regard  to  religion.  firft  to  fign  the  death-warrant :  but  at  laft,  being  over- 

The  reftraint  which  Henry  VIII.  had  laid  upon  the  come  by  the  importunities  of  Cranmer,  he  reludant- 

Proteftants  was  now  taken  off ;  and  they  not  only  main-  ly  complied  ;  declaring,  that  if  he  did  w7rong,  the  fin 

tained  their  dodrines  openly,  but  foon  became  the  fliould  be  on  the  head  of  thofe  who  had  perfuaded  him,, 
prevailing  party.  Henry  had  fixed  the  majority  of  his  to  it.  The  primate,  after  making  another  unfuccefsfol 
fon  at  18  years  of  age;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  ap-  effort  to  reclaim  the  woman  from  her  opinions,  corn- 
pointed  16  executors  of  his  will,  to  whom,  during  the  mitted  her  to  the  flames.  Some  time  after,  one  Van 
minority,  he  entrufted  the  government  of  the  king  Paris,  a  Dutchman,  was  condemned  to  death*  for  Aria- 
and  kingdom. .  This  will,  be  imagined,  would  be  nifm.  hie  fuffered  with  fo  much  fatisfadion,  that  he 
obeyed  as  implicitly  after  his  death  as  though  he  had  hugged  and  careffed  the  faggots  that  were  confuming 

been  alive.  But  the  firft  ad  of  the  executors  was  to  him. 

choofe  the  earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  duke  of  Somer-  The  reft  of  this  reign  affords  only  the  hiftory  of  in- 
fot,  protedor  of  the  realm  ;  and  in  him  was  lodged  all  trigues  and  cabals  of  the  courtiers  one  againft  another, 
the  regal  power,  together  with  a  privilege  of  naming  The  protedor  w7as  firft  oppofed  by  his  own  brother 
whom  he  pleafed  for  his  privy  council.  admiral  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  who  had  married  Ca- 

.  The  duke  of  Somerfet  had  long  been  reckoned  a  tharine  Parr  the  late  king’s  widow.  She  died  foon  af~ 

fecret  partifan  of  the  reformers;  and,  immediately  on  ter  the  marriage  ;  and ' he  then  made  his  addreffes  to 
bis  elevation  to  his  prefent  high  dignity,  began  to  ex-  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  wdio  is  faid  not  to  have  been 
prefs  his  intention  of  reforming  the  abufes  of  the  an-  averfe  to  the  match.  His  brother  the  duke,  who> 
cient  religion.  Under  his  diredion  and  that  of  Cran-  was  at  that  time  in  the  north,  being  informed  of 

his 
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England.  His  ambitious  projc&s,  fpeedily  returned,  had  him  at- 
tainted  of  high  treafon,  and  at  laft  condemned  and  ex¬ 
ecuted.  The  duke  of  Somerfet  himfelf,  however,  was 
fome  time  afterwards  deprived  of  his  office  by  Dudley 
duke  of  Northumberland  ;  who  at  laft  found  means  to 
get  him  accufed  of  high  treafon,  and  executed.  Not 
fatisfied  with  the  office  of  protestor,  which  he  affumed 
on  the  death  of  Somerfet,  this  ambitious  nobleman 
formed  a  fcheme  of  engroffing  the  fovereign  power  al¬ 
together.  He  reprefented  to  Edward,  who  was  now 
in  a  declining  ftate  of  health,  that  his  filters  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  who  were  appointed  by  Henry’s  will 
to  fucceed,  in  failure  of  diredl  heirs,  to  the  crown, 
had  both  been  declared  illegitimate  by  parliament  *?  that 
the  queen  of  Scots  his  aunt  flood  excluded  by  the 
king’s  will  $  and,  being  an  alien  alfo,  loft  all  right  of 
fuCceeding.  The  three  princelfes  being  thus  excluded, 
the  fucceffion  naturally  devolved  to  the  marchionefs  of 
Dorfet,  eldeft  daughter  of  the  French  queen,  Henry’s 
filter,  who  had  married  the  earl  of  Suffolk  after  her  frit; 
huffiand’s  death.  The  next  heir  to  the  marchionefs  was 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  a  lady  univerfally  refpe&ed,  both  on 
account  of  the  charms  of  her  perfon,  and  the  virtues 
and  endowments  of  her  mind.  The  king,  who  was 
-accuftonicd  to  fubmit  to  the  politic  view's  of  this 
minifter,  agreed  to  have  the  fucceffion  fubmitted  to 
council,  wThere  Northumberland  hoped  to  procure 
an  eafy  concurrence.  The  judges,  however,  who 
were  appointed  to  draw  up  the  king’s  letters  patent 
for  this  purpofe,  wrarmly  objected  to  the  meafure  5 
and  gave  their  reafons  before  the  council.  They 
begged  that  a  parliament  might  be  fummoned,  both 
to  give  it  force,  and  to  free  its  partifans  from  dan¬ 
ger  :  they  faid  that  the  form  was  invalid,  and  W’ould 
not  only  fubje£l  the  judges  who  drew  it,  but  every 
counfellor  who  figned  it,  to  the  pains  of  treafon. 
Northumberland  could  not  brook  their  demurs^  he 
threatened  them  with  his  authority,  called  one  of 
them  a  traitor ,  and  faid  he  W'ould  fight  with  any  man 
in  his  ffiirt  in  fuch  a  juft  caufe  as  that  of  Lady  Jane’s 
fucceffion.  A  method  w'as  therefore  found  out  of 
'fereening  the  judges  from  danger,  by  granting  them 
the  king’s  pardon  for  what  they  fnould  draw  up  5 
and  at  length  the  patent  for  changing  the  fucceffion 
was  Completed,  the  princeffes  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
were  fet  afide,  and  the  crowm  fettled  on  the  heirs  of  the 
dutchefs  of  Suffolk  (for  (he  herfelf  was  contented  to 
forego  her  claim.) 

For  fome  time  the  king  had  languiffied  in  a  confump- 
tion.  After  this  fettlement  of  the  crown,  his  health 
vifibly  declined  every  day,  and  little  hopes  were  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  recovery.  To  make  matters  w7orfe,  his 
phyficians  •were  difmiffed  by  Northumberland’s  advice, 
and  by  an  order  of  council  \  and  he  wTas  put  into  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  old  woman,  who  undertook  in  a 
little  time  to  reftore  him  to  health.  After  the  ufe  of 
her  medicines  all  his  bad  fymptoms  increafed  to  the 
moft  violent  degree.  He  felt  a  difficulty  of  fpeech 
and  breathing  •,  his  pulfe  failed,  his  legs  fwelled,  his 
colour  became  livid,  and  many  other  figns  of  approach¬ 
ing  death  made  their  appearance.  He  expired  at  Green¬ 
wich  on  the  6th  of  July  1553,  in  the  16th  year  of  his 
age  and  7th  of  his  reign. 

After  the  death  of  King  Edward,  very  little  regard 
was  paid  to  the  new  patent  by  which  Lady  Jane  Grey 
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had  been  declared  heir  to  the  throne.  The  undoubt-  England.^ 
ed  title  of  Mary,  notwuthftanding  the  fcandalous  be- 
haviour  of  her  father  and  his  fervile  parliaments,  was 
acknowledged  by  the  whole  nation.  Northumberland, 
however,  was  refolved  to  put  the  late  king’s  will  in  exe¬ 
cution.  He  therefore  carefully  concealed  the  death  of 
Edw'ard,  in  hopes  of  fecuring  the  perfon  of  Mary,  who 
by  an  order  of  council  had  been  required  to  attend  her 
brother  during  his  illnefs  \  but  (he  being  informed  of 
his  death,  immediately  prepared  to  affert  her  right  to 
the  crown.  Northumberland  then,.,  accompanied  byLady|ane 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  fome  Gray  pla- 
other  noblemen,  faluted  Lady  Jane  Grey  queen  ofeed  on  the 
England.  Jane  wras  in  a  great  meafure  ignorant 
thefe  tranfa£lions,  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficul-  r^,pan  lt# 
ty  (he  w'as  perfuaded  to  accept  of  the  dignity  conferred  * 
upon  her.  At  laft  (lie  complied,  and  fuffered  herfelf 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  tower,  where  it  was  then  uiual 
for  the  fovereigns  of  England  to  pafs  fome  days  after 
their  acceffion.  Mary,  however,  who  had  retired  to 
Kenning-hall  in  Norfolk,  in  a  very  few  days  found 
herfelf  at  the  head  of  40,000  men  \  and  Lady  Jane  re- 
figned  the  fovereignty  in  ten  days,  with  much  more 
pleafure  than  ffie  had  received  it.  She  retired  w7ith  her 
mother  to  their  own  habitation  \  and  Northumberland 
finding  his  affairs  quite  defperate,  attempted  to  quit 
the  kingdom.  But  he  w'as  (lopped  by  the  band.of  pen- 
fioner  guards,  who  informed  him  that  he  mull  (lay  to 
juftify  their  conduft  in  taking  arms  againft  their  lawT- 
ful  fovereign.  He  therefore  furrendered  himielf  to 
Mary  5  and  was  foon  after  executed,  together  with  Sir 
John  Gates  and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  tw^o  infamous 
tools  of  his  powrer.  Sentence  w'as  alfo  pronounced 
againft  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  hufband  Lord  Guild¬ 
ford  \  but  without  any  intention  of  putting  it  in  exe¬ 
cution  againft  them  at  prefent,  as  their  youth  and  in¬ 
nocence  pleaded  fo  ftrongly  in  their  favour,  neither  of 
them  having  yet  reached  their  17th  year. 

Mary  now  entered  London,  and  was  peaceably  fet- Mary  de- 
tled  on  the  throne  without  any  effufion  of  blood.  L  he  dared 
Englifh,  however,  foon  found  reafon  to  repent  their  clueen* 
attachment  to  her  caufe.  Though  (he  had  at  firft  fo- 
lemnly  promifed  to  defend  the  religion  and  law's  of 
her  predeceffor,  ffie  no  fooner  faw  herfelf  firmly  efta- 
bliftied  on  the  throne,  than  (lie  refolved  to  reftore  the 
Popiffi  religion,  and  give  back  their  former  power  to 
the  clergy.  Gardiner,  Bonnar,  and  the  other  bifhops 
who  had  been  imprifoned  or  fuffered  lofs  during  the 
laft  reign,  were  taken  from  prifon,  reinftated  in  their 
fees,  and  now  triumphed  in  their  turn.  On  pretence 
of  difeouraging  controverfy,  the  queen  by  her  preroga¬ 
tive  filenced  all  preachers  throughout  England,  except 
fuch  as  ffiould  obtain  a  particular  licenfe,  and  this  ffie 
was  refolved  to  give  only  to  thofe  of  her  owm  perfua- 
fion.  The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  Proteftants  took 
the  firft  opportunity  of  leaving  the  kingdom  5  and  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  arts  and  manufadlures,  wffiich  they  had  fuc- 
cefsfully  introduced,  fted  with  them.  Soon  after,  the 
queen  called  a  parliament,  which  feemed  willing  to 
concur  in  all  her  meafures.  They  at  once  repealed  all 
the  ftatutes  with  regard  to  religion  that  had  paffed 
during  the  reign  of  Edwrard  VI,  and  the  national  reli¬ 
gion  ”was  again  placed  on  the  fame  footing  in  which  it 
had  been  at  the  death  of  Henry  VIII. 

To  ftrengthen  the  caufe  of  the  Catholics,  and  give 
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England.  ^  the  queen  more  power  to  eftabliih  the  religion  to 
*  ~’~v  which  fhe  was  fo  much  attached,  a  proper  match  was 
Proposals  oft0  bc  *°uSht  for  ,Ter  5  ancl  it  lvas.  fappoled  that  three 
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pardon.  Wyatt  himfelf  was  condemned  and  cxe-  England, 
cuted. 
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marriage  to^a^  already  been  propofed  as  candidates  for  her  favour. 
Queen  Ma-Her  affection  feemed  to  be  engaged  by  the  earl  of  De¬ 
fy*  vonffiire  :  but  as  he  was  rather  attached  to  the  prin- 

cefs  Elizabeth,  he  received  the  overtures  which  were 
made  him  from  the  queen  with  negledt.  The  next 
perfon  mentioned  as  a  proper  match  for  her  was  Car¬ 
dinal  Pole,  a  man  greatly  refpefted  for  his  virtues  5 
but  as  he  was  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  Mary  foon 
dropped  all  thoughts  of  that  alliance.  At  lait  die 
cad  her  eye  011  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  fon  to  the  emperor 
Charles  W  He  was  then  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age, 
and  confequently  agreeable  in  that  refpeft  to  Mary, 
who  was  in  her  48th  year  }  but  when  her  intentions 
with  regard  to  this  match  became  known,  the  great- 
eit  alarm  took  place  throughout  the  whole  nation. 
J-he  commons  prefented  fuch  a  ftrong  remonftrance 
againd  a  foreign  alliance,  that  the  queen  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  diffolve  the  parliament  in  order  to  get  quit  of 
xvunu^c:  l^eir  importunity.  To  obviate,  however,  all  clamour, 
with  Spain  the  articles  of  marriage  were  drawn  up  as  favourably 
generally  as  podible  for  the  intereds  of  England.  It  was  agreed, 
that  though  Philip  ihould  have  the  title  of  king,  the 
adminidration  ihould  be  entirely  in  the  queen  •  that 
no  foreigner  fiiould  be  capable  of  holding  any  office  in 
the  kingdom  ;  nor  diould  any  innovation  be  made  in 
the  laws,  cudoms,  and  privileges  of  the  people  ;  that 
Pnilip  diould  not  carry  the  queen  abroad  without  her 
conient,.  or  any  of  her  children  without  the  content  of 
the  nobility.  Sixty  thoufand  pounds  a-year  were  to 
be  fettled  upon  her  as  a  jointure  and  the  male  iffue  of 
this  marriage  were  to  inherit  Burgundy  and  the  Low 
Countries  as  well  as  the  crown  of  England  :  and  in 
cate  of  the  death  of  Don  Carlos,  Philip’s  fon  by  his 
former  marriage,  without  any  heir,  the  queen’s  iffue 
diould  inherit  all  the  red  of  the  Spanidi  dominions 
al£b. 

All  thete  conceffions,  however,  were  not  fufficient 
to  quiet  the  apprehenfions  of  the  people  :  they  were 
considered  mjrely  as  words  of  courfe,  which  might  be 
retraced  at  pleafure  $  and  the  whole  nation  murmured 
Wyatt’s  in-^UC^  a§ain^  a  tranfaftion  fo  dangerous  to  its  ancient 
furredlion.  ^korty  and  independence.  An  infurreftion  was  raided 
by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  a  Roman  Catholic,  at  the  head 
bf  4000  men,  who  fet  cut  from  Kent  to  London,  pub- 
Jiffiing  a  declaration  againd  the  Spanidi  match  and 
the  queen’s  evil  counfellors.  Having  advanced  as  far 
as  Southwark,  he  required  that  the  queen  diould  put 
the  tower  of  London  into  his  hands  j  that  fhe  diould 
deliver  four  counfellors  as  holt  ages  *,  and,  in  order  to 
enfure  the  liberty  of  the  nation,  diould  marry  an  Eng- 
lidiman.  But  his  force  was  at  prefent  by  far  too 
finall  to  fupport  fuch  magnificent  pretendons  \  and  he 
unluckily  waded  fo  much  time  without  attempting  any 
thing  of  importance,  that  the  popular  ferment  entire¬ 
ly  fubfided,  his  followers  abandoned  him  gradually, 
*02  anC^  WaS  to  furrender  himfelf  to  Sir 

He  is  con-  ^faui'ice  Berkeley  near  Temple-bar.  His  followers 
demned  and  were  treated  with  great  cruelty :  no  fewer  than  400  of 
executed  them  differed  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  ;  400 
of  WsfoL"7  ™0re  were  condufted  with  ropes  about  their  necks 
lowers.  lnt0  lhe  queen’s  pretence,  and  there  received  their 
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I  his  rebellion  had  almod  proved  fatal  to  the  Prin- p ..  5°3r  - 
cefs  Elizabeth,  who  for  fome  time  pad  had  been  treat- n^beth  * 
ea  with  great  feverity  by  her  filler.  Mary,  who  pof- hardily 
lehed  a  mod  malignant  and  cruel  heart,  had  never  for-treated* 
got  the  quarrel  between  their  mothers  ;  and  when  a  de¬ 
claration  was  made  after  her  own  acceffion,  recognidnp- 
£)ueen  Catharine’s  marriage  as  legal,  die  was  thus  fu£ 
mined  with  a  pretence  for  accounting  Elizabeth  ille¬ 
gitimate.  She  was  likewife  obnoxious  on  account  of 
her  religion,  which  Elizabeth  at  drd  had  not  prudence 
juhicient  to  conceal  \  though  afterwards  die  learned 
lull  well  to  difguife  her  tenements.  But,  above  all,  her 
(landing  fo  high  in  the  affeftion  of  the  earl  of  De- 
vonfhire,  was  a  crime  not  to  be  forgiven  5  and  Mary 
made  her  fendble  of  her  difpleafure  by  numberlefs  mor¬ 
tifications.  She  was  ordered  to  take  place  at  court- 
after  the  duchefs  of  Suffolk  and  the  countefs  of  Le¬ 
nox  ;  to  avoid  which,  and  other  indignities,  Elizabeth 
at  lad  retired  from  court  altogether  into  the  country. 

After,  the  fuppreffion  of  Wyatt’s  rebellion  die  was 
committed  to  the  tower,  and  underwent  a  drift  exa¬ 
mination  before  the  council  j  but  as  Wyatt  had  made 
a  declaration  011  the  fcaffold  that  die  was  in  no  maimer 
of  way  concerned,  the  queen  found  herfelf  under  a  ne- 
ceffity  .of  releafing  her.  To  get  rid  of  fuch  a  trouble¬ 
some  rival,  however,  fhe  was  offered  in  marriage  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy  j  and  on  Elizabeth’s  declining  the  pro- 
polal,  die  was  committed  clofc  prifoner  to  Wooddoke. 

Proved  fatal,  however,  to  many  perfons 
of  d.idmftion,  and  gave  the  queen  an  opportunity  of 
mamfediiig  that  unbounded  cruelty  which  reigned  in 
her  heart.  The  tower,  and  all  the  prifons  in  the 
kingdom,  were  filled  with  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
became  objefts  of  royal  vengeance,  more  on  account  of 
their  credit  and  intereft  with  the  people  than  any  con¬ 
cern  they  were  fuppofed  to  have  had  with  Wyatt. 

Sir  Nicholas.  Throgmorton  was  tried  in  Guildhall  $ 
but  as  no  fatisfaftory  evidence  appeared  againd  him 
the  jury  gave  a  verdict  in  his  favour.  The  queen  was 
io  much  enraged  at  this  difappointment,  that  the  recom¬ 
mitted  him  to  the  tower,  fummoned  the  jury  before 
the  council,  and  at  la  ft  fent  them  all  to  prifon,  fining 
them  afterwards  fome  of  ioool.  and  others  of  2000I. 
each.  Sir  John  Throgmorton,  brother  to  Sir  Nicho¬ 
las  juft  mentioned,  was  condemned  and  executed  upon 
evidence  which  had  been  already  rejefted  as  mfuffi-  ,c. 
cient.  But  of  uli  thofc  who  peridied  on  this  occafion,  Execution# 
•none  excited  more  univerfal  compaffion  than  the  ua_pfEady 
fortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  huffiand  Lord  Grey 
Gmlford  Dudley  They  had  already  received  fentence  blL'd. 
of  death,  as  has  been  mentioned  ;  and  two  days  after 
the  execution  of  Wyatt,  they  received  orders  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  eternity.  Lady  Jane,  who  had  been  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  this  blow,  was  no  way  intimidated,  but 
received  the  news  with  the  moft  heroic  refolution 
ihc  place  intended  at  firft  for  their  execution  was 
Lower-hill;  but  the  council,  dreading  the  effeas  of 
the  people’s  companion  for  their  youth,  beauty,  and 
innocence,  gave  directions  that  they  Ihould  be  beheaded 
wnhm  the  verge  of  the  tower.  The  duke  of  Suffolk 
was  loon  after  tried,  condemned,  and  executed ;  but 
would  have  met  with  more  compaffion,  had  not  his 
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'England,  ambition  been  the  caufe  of  his  daughter’s  unhappy  fate  head  of  the  perfecution  ;  and  therefore  configned  that .  England^ 

-v - 'juft  mentioned.  Sir  Thomas  Grey  alfo  loft  his  life  on  office  to  Bonnar  biffiop  of  London,  a  man  of  a  very’  v 

the  fame  account ;  but  the  cruel  fpirit  of  Mary  was  Hill  abandoned  character.  The  bloody  fcene  began  by  the 
unfatisfied  5  and  finding  herfelf  univerfally  odious,  that  execution  of  Hooper  biffiop  of  Gloucefter,  and  Rogers 
ffie  might  free  herfelf  from  any  appreheniions  for  what  prebendary  of  St  Paul’s.  Thefe  were  quickly  follow- 
305  was  pall,  as  well  as  tyrannize  with  the  more  freedom  ed  by  others,  of  whom  the  principal  were  Archbiffiop 
The  people  jn  tjme  \Q  come,  ffie  difabled  the  people  from  refill:-  Cranmer,  Ridley  biffiop  of  London,  and  Latimer  bi- 
difarmed.  ance>  by  ordering  general  muffers,  and  caufing  the  ffiop  of  Worcefter  *.  Thefe  perfecutions  foon  became  *  See  Cran* 
commiflioners  feize  their  arms  and  lay  them  up  in  forts  odious  to  the  whole  nation,  and  the  perpetrators  of' mer> 
and  c allies.  them  were  all  willing  to  throw  the  blame  from  them- 

Not  with  Handing  this  unpopularity,  however,  the  re-  felves  upon  others.  Philip  endeavoured  to  fallen  the 
bellion  of  Wyatt  had  fo  {lengthened  the  hands  of  go-  whole  reproach  upon  Bonnar }  but  that  biffiop  would 
vernment,  that  a  parliament  was  alfembled  in  hopes  of  not  take  the  whole,  and  therefore  retorted  on  the 
gratifying  the  queen’s  wiffies  in  regard  to  her  mar-  court.  A  bold  Hep  was  now  taken  to  introduce  a 
riage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  to  facilitate  this  purpofe  court  limilar  to  the  Spaniffi  inquilition,  that  ffiould.  be 
•alfo,  the  emperor  of  Germany  fent  over  to  England  empowered  to  try  heretics,  and  condemn  them  with- 

400*, 000  crowns  to  be  diflributed  among  the  members  out  any  other  law  but  its  own  authority.  But  even 

of  parliament  in  bribes  and  penfions  5  a  pra&ice  of  this  was  thought  a  method  too  dilatory  m  the  prefent 

which  there  had  hitherto  been  no  example  in  England,  exigence  of  affairs.  A  proclamation  iffued  againft 

The  queen,  notwithftanding  her  bigotry,  refumed  the  books  of  herefy,  treafon,  and  fedition,  declared,  that 

title  of  Supreme  Read  of  the  Church ,  which  ffie  had  whofoever  had  fuch  books  in  his  poffeflion,  and  did  not 
dropped  three  months  before.  Gardiner  made  a  fpeech,  burn  them  without  reading,  ffiould  fuffer  as  a  rebel, 
in  which  he  propofed,  that  they  ffiould  inveft  the  queen  This  was  attended  with  the  execution  of  fuch  numbers, 

-with  a  legal  power  of  difpoling  of  the  crown,  and  ap-  that  at  laft  the  magiftrates  who  had  been  inftrumental 
pointing  her  fucceffor  *,  but  the  parliament,  however  in  thefe  cruelties  refufed  to  give  their  affiftance  any 

obfequious  in  other  refpeas,  did  not  choofe  to  gratify  longer.  It  was  computed,  that  during  this  perfecu- 

their  fovereign  in  a  meafure  by  which  the  kingdom  of  tion,  277  perfons  fuffered  by  fire,  befides  thofe  pumlli- 
England  might  become  a  province  of  the  Spaniffi  mo-  ed  by  imprifonments,  fines,  and  confiscations.  Among 

narchy.  They  would  not  even  declare  it  treafon  to  thofe  who  fuffered  by  fire  were  5  biffiops,  21  clergy- 

imagine  or  attempt  the  death  of  the  queen’s  huffiand  men,  8  lay- gentlemen,  84  tradefmen,  100  huffiandmen, 
during  her  life-time,  though  they  agreed  to  ratify  the  55  women,  and  4  children. 

articles  of  marriage.  Finding  therefore  that  the  par-  The  only  remarkable  tranfaftion  which  happened 
liament  even  yet  was  not  fufficiently  obfequious,  it  was  during  this  reign  with  regard  to  the  temporal  affairs 
Marriage  thought  moft  proper  to  diffolve  them.  Soon  after  this  of  the  kingdom  was  the  lofs  of  Calais,  which  had  been 
■svith  Philip  the  marriage  with  Philip  was  folemnized  5  but  as  the  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Engliffi  for  upwards  of  200 
foiemnized.  latter  had  efpoufed  his  queen  merely  with  a  view  to  be-  years  f.  This  lofs  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with 
come  king  of  England,  he  no  fooner  found  himfelf  complaints,  and  the  queen  with  grief.  She  was  heard 
difappointed  in  this  than  he  Ihowed  a  total  want  of  to  fay,  that,  when  dead,  the  name  of  Calais  would  be  3Cs . 
affedlion  for  her  as  a  wife.  He  paffed  moft  of  his  time  found  engraven  on  her  heart.  She  did  not  long  fur- Mary  dies, 
at  a  diftance  from  her  in  the  Low  Countries  5  and  fel-  vive  this  lofs  j  but  died  in  the  year  1558,  of  a  linger- 
dom  wrote  to  her  except  when  he  wanted  money,  with  ing  illnefs,  after  a  reign  of  five  years  lour  months  jElizabeti 
which  Mary  would  at  all  times  gladly  have  fupplied  eleven  days.  , 

him  even  had  it  been  at  the  expence  of  her  kingdom,  After  the  death  of  Mary,  the  prmcefs  Elizabeth 
if  in  her  power.  fucceeded  to  the  throne  without  oppofition.  She  was 

Proteftants  The  enemies  of  the  ftate  being  fuppofed  to  be  fup-  at  Hatfield  when  news  of  her  filler’s  death  were  brought 
perfecuted.  preffed,  thofe  of  the  Proteftant  religion  were  next  per-  her  ,  upon  which  ffie  haftened  up  to  London,  where  ffie 
fecuted.  The  old  fanguinary  laws  which  had  been  re-  was  received  with  great  joy.  This  prmcefs  was  well 
ie£led  by  a  former  parliament  were  now  revived.  Or-  qualified  for  government.  She  had  judgment  fufficient 
ders  were  given,  that  the  priefts  and  biffiops  who  had  to  make  choice  of  proper  minifters,  and  authority 
married  fliould  be  ejeded  j  that  the  mafs  ffiould  be  re-  enough  to  keep  her  fubjeds  in  awe.  The  reftramts 
llored  and  the  pope’s  authority  eftabliffied  5  and  that  the  alfo,  to  which  ffie  had  been  fubjedled  during  her  filler  s 
church  and  its  privileges,  all  but  their  goods  and  ellates,  reign,  had  taught  her  fo  well  to  conceal  her  fentiments, 
ffiould  be  put  on  the  fame  footing  on  which  they  were  that  ffie  had  become  a  perfea  millrefs  of  diffimulation  * 

before  the  commencement  of  the  reformation.  But  as  which,  though  no  commendable  part  of  her  charaaer, 

the  gentry  and  nobility  had  already  divided  the  church-  proved  occafionally  of  great  fervice  to  her  government, 
lands  among  them,  it  was  though  inconvenient,  and  She  perfeaed  the  reformation,  and  put  the  religion  of 
indeed  impoffible,  to  make  a  refloration  of  thefe.  The  England  upon  the  fame  plan  which  fubfifts  at  prefent. 
perfons  who  chiefly  promoted  thefe  meafures  were  Gar-  This  was  accomplilhed  without  the  leaft  difficulty  j  tor 
diner  biffiop  of  Winchefter,  and  Cardinal  Pole,  who  the  perfecutions  in  Mary’s  reign  had  ferved  only  tp 

was  a  kinfman  of  Henry  VIII.  but  had  been  long  in  give  the  whole  nation  an  averfion  for  popery.  In  the 

Italy,  and  was  now  returned  from  it.  The  latter  was  time  of  Edward  VI.  the  people  had  been  compelled  to 

for  tolerating  the  Proteftants  *,  but  the  former,  percei-  embrace  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  their  fears  mdu- 
ving  that  rigorous  meafures  would  be  moft  agreeable  ced  them  to  conform ;  but  now,  almoft  the  whole  na‘ 
to  the  king  and  queen,  declared  himfelf  againft  it.  He  tion  were  Proteftants  from  inclination.  The  reforma- 
W3S  too  prudent,  however,  to  appear  in  perfon  at  the  tion  was  confirmed  by  a£t  of  parliament  in  1559,  and 
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thus  England  was  feen  to  change  Its  religion  four  times 
in  the  fpace  of  3  2  years. 

During  the  time  that  the  queen  and  her  counfellors 
were  employed  in  fettling  the  religious  affairs  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  negotiations  were  Hkewife  carried  on  for  a  peace 
between  England  and  France  which  was  at  laft  con¬ 
cluded  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  that  Henry  fhould 
reflore  Calais  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years  ;  that  in 
cafe  of  failure,  he  fhould  pay  500,000  crowns,  and  E- 
lizabeth’s  title  to  Calais  flill  remain  ;  that  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  this  fum  he  fhould  find  the  fecurity  of  eight 
foreign  merchants,  not  natives  of  France  }  and  until 
that  fecurity  were  provided  he  fhould  deliver  five  hof- 
tiiges.  If  during  this  interval  Elizabeth  fhould  break 
the  peace  with  France  or  Scotland,  fhe  fhould  forfeit 
all  title  to  Calais  j  but  if  Henry  made  war  on  Eliza¬ 
beth,  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  reflore  the  fortrefs  imme¬ 
diately.  This  pacification  whs  foon  followed  by  an  irre¬ 
concilable  quarrel  with  Mary  queen  of  Scotland  j 
which  was  not  extinguifhed  but  by  the  death  of  the 
Scottifh  princefs  }  and  that  with  fuch  circumflances  of 
accumulated  treachery,  hypocrify,  and  diflimulation,  as 
have  ilamped  an  indelible  difgrace  on  the  memory  of 
Elizabeth.  See  the  articles  Mary  and  Scotland. 

Elizabeth  having  at  laft  got  rid  of  her  rival  in  the 
year  1587,  began  to  make  preparations  for  refilling 
the  Spanifh  invafion.  Hearing  that  Philip  was  fe- 
cretly  fitting  out  a  great  navy  to  attack  her,  fhe  fcnt 
Sir  Francis  Drake  with'  a  fleet  to  pillage  his  coafts 
and  deftroy  his  fhipping.  On  this  expedition  he  fet 
fail  with  four  capital  fhips  fumifhed  by  the  queen,  and 
26  others  of  various  fizes  furnifhed  him  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Lbndon  in  hopes  of  fharing  the  plunder. 
Having  learned  that  a  Spanifh  fleet  richly  laden  was 
lying  at  Cadiz  in  readinefs  to  fet  fail  for  Lifhon,  he 
direded  his  ^courfe  towards  the  former  port,  where  he 
boldly  attacked  the  enemy.  Six  galleys  were  obliged 
to  take  fhelter  under  the  cannon  of  the  forts  ;  he  burn¬ 
ed  about  100  vefiels  laden  with  ammunition  and  naval 
flores  5  and  deftroyed  a  great  fhip  belonging  to  the 
marquis  de  Santa  Croce.  Thence  fetting  fail  for  Cape 
St  Vincent,  he  took  by  affault  the  caftle  fituated  on  that 
promontory,  with  three  other  fortreffes.  Having  next 
Jnfulted  Lifhon,  he  failed  to  the  ifland  Tercera,  one  of 
the  Azores,  where,  after  lying  in  wait  for  fome  time,  he 
took  a  rich  prize,  and  then  returned  to  England  j  having 
by  this  fhort  expedition  taught  the  Englifk  to  defpife  the 
huge  and  unwieldy  fhips  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  prepared 
them  to  ad  with  more  refolution  againft  the  formidable 
armament  that  now  threatened  to  invade  them. 

But  though  the  expedition  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  had 
retarded  the  intended  invafion  of  England  for  a  twelve- 
month,  it  had  not  by  any  means  induced  Philip  to  aban¬ 
don  his  defign.  During  that  interval  he  continued  his 
preparations  with  the  greateft  afliduity,  the  more  efpe- 
cially  as  the  invafion  of  England  feemed  to  be  a  necef- 
fary  preparative  for  regaining  his  authority  over  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  the  revolted  provinces  having  been  flrongly 
fupported  by  Elizabeth.  The  fleet  prepared  at  this 
time  was  fuperior  to  any  thing  then  exifting  in  the 
world  ;  and  no  doubt  being  entertained  of  its  fuccels, 
it  was  oftentatioufiy  ftyled  the  Invincible  Armada.  The 
referable  event  of  this  expedition,  and  the  total  failure 
of  all  the  mighty  hopes  of  Philip,  are  related  under 
the  article  Armada.  The  fpirit  and  courage  of  the 
Vox..  VIII.  Part  I. 
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Englilh  were  now  excited  to  attempt  invafions  in  England 

their  turn  j  which  they  executed  in  numerous  deicents  ' - v — 

on  the  Spanifh  coafts  ;  though  thefe  were  only  tem¬ 
porary,  and  defigned  not  for  permanent  conqueft,  but 
to  harafs  the  enemy.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  relate 
all  the  advantages  obtained  over  the  enemy  at  fea, 
where  the  capture  of  every  fhip  muft  have  been  a  fe- 
parate  narrative.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the 
fea-captains  of  that  reign  are  ftill  confidered  as  the 
boldeft  and  moft  enterprifing  fet  of  men  that  England 
ever  produced  }  and  among  this  number  we  are  to  rec¬ 
kon  Raleigh  and  Howard,  Drake,  Cavendifh,  and 
Hawkins.  The  Englilh  navy  then  began  to  take  the 
lead  5  and  has  fince  continued  irrefiiiible  in  all  parts  of 
the  ocean. 

Elizabeth  continued  to  reign  with  great  glory  till 
the  year  1 603  ;  but  all  her  greatnefs  could  not  prevent 
her  from  being  extremely  miferable  before  her  death. 

She  had  caufed  her  greateft  favourite,  and  probably 
her  lover,  the  earl  of  Effex  f ,  to  be  executed.  Though  f  See  2W 
this  execution  could  not  be  called  unjull,  the  queen’s reux* 
afledion  (op  being  informed  that  he  had  at  laft  thrown 
himfelf  entirely  on  her  clemency)  returned  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  fhe  thenceforth  gave  herfelf  entirely  over 
to  defpair.  She  refufed  food  and  fuftenance  5  fhe  con¬ 
tinued  filent  and  gloomy*,  fighs  and  groans  were  the  Grief  and 
only  vent  fhe  gave  to  her  defpondence  >  and  file  lay  for  misery  of 
ten  days  and  nights  upon  the  carpet,  leaning  on  cufhions,  Elizabeth, 
which  her  maids  brought  her.  Perhapsjhe  faculties  of 
her  mind  were  impaired  by  long  and  violent  exercife  • 
perhaps  fhe  refleded  with  remorfe  on  fome  paft  adions 
of  her  life,  or  perceived,  but  too  ftrongly,  the  decays 
of  nature,  and  the  approach  of  her  diffolution.  She 
law  her  courtiers  remitting  in  their  afliduity  to  her,  in 
order  to  pay  their  court  to  James  the  apparent  fuccef- 
lor.  Such  a  concurrence*  of  caufes  was  more  than  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  deftrOy  the  remains  of  her  conftitution  ;  and 
her  end  was  now  vifibly  feen  to  approach.  Feeling  a 
perpetual  heat  in  her  ftomach,  attended  with  an  un¬ 
quenchable  thirft,  fhe  drank  without  ceafing,  but  refu¬ 
fed  the  afliftance  of  her  phyficians.  Her  diftemper 
gaimng  ground,  Cecil  and  the  lord  admiral  defired  to 
know  her  fentiments  with  regard  to  the  fuccefiion.  To 
this  fhe  replied,  that  as  the  crown  of  England  had  al¬ 
ways  been  held  by  kings,  it  ought  not  to  devolve  upon 
any  inferior  charader,  but  upon  her  immediate  heir 
the  king  of  Scotland.  Being  then  advifed  by  the  arch- 
bifliop  of  Canterbury  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  God 
fhe  replied,  that  her  thoughts  did  not  in  the  leaft  wan¬ 
der  from  him.  Her  voice  foon  after  left  her  ;  fhe  fell 
into  a  lethargic  flumber,  which  continued  fome  hours  5 
and  fhe  expired  gently  without  a  groan,  in  the  70th 

yea,r  °!  1herTaSe-  aTnd,  45th  of  her  reign.  She  was  foe- Herd'Ll, 
ceeded  by  James  1.  king  of  Scotland  ;  fince  which  time 
the  hillory  of  both  England  and  Scotland  is  compre- 
hended  under  the  article  Britain. 

Since  th*  Norman  conqueft,  England  has  been  di-E 
vided  into  fix  circuits,  each  circuit  containing  a  cer-howdivi- 
tam  number  of  counties.  Two  judges  are  appointed ded* 
tor  each  circuit,  which  they  vifit  in  the  fpring  and  au¬ 
tumn,  for  adminiftering  juftice  to  the  fubjeds  who  are 
at  a  diftance  from  the  capital.  In  holding  the  lent 
(or  fpring)  aftizes,  the  northern  circuit  extends  only  to 
York  and  Lancaftd }  the  aflizes  at  Durham,  New- 
caftle,  Carlifle,  and  Appleby,  being  held  only  in  the 
Q.  autumn, 
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England,  autumn,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  the 
long  circuit .  Tliefe  circuits  and  counties  are  : 

1.  Home  Circuit  contains  the  counties  of  Effex,  Hert¬ 
ford,  Kent,  Surry,  and  Suffex. 

2.  Norfolk  Circuit  contains  thofe  of  Bucks,  Bedford, 
Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk. 

3.  Oxford  Circuit .  Oxon,  Berks,  Gloucefter,  Wor¬ 
cefter,  Monmouth,  Hereford,  Salop,  and  Stafford. 

4.  Midland  Circuit .  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Derby, 
Nottingham,  Lincoln,  Rutland,  and  Northampton. 

5.  Wejlern  Circuit .  Hants,  Wilts,  Dorfet,  Some*. 
fet,  Devon,  and  Cornwall. 

6.  Northern  Circuit .  York,  Durham,  Northumber¬ 
land,  Lancafter,  Weft  m  or  land,  and  Cumberland. . 

Middlefex  and  Chefhire  are  not  comprehended  in  the 
above  circuits  ;  the  former  being  the  feat  of  the  fu- 
preme  courts  of  juft-ice,  and  the  latter  a  county  pa¬ 
latine.  There  is  ftill  a  court  of  chancery  in  Lan¬ 
cafter  and  Durham,  with  a  chancellor  5  and  there  is 
a  court  of  exchequer  at  Chefter,  of  a  mixed  kind,  both 
for  law  and  equity,  of  which  the  chamberlain  of  Chef¬ 
ter  is  judge  :  there  are  alfo  other  juftices  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  palatine,  to  determine  civil  a£tions  and  pleas  of  the 
crown. 

Befides  the  40  counties  into  which  England  is  di¬ 
vided,  there  are  counties  corporate,  conn  fling  of  cer¬ 
tain  diftri£ls,  to  which  the  liberties  and  jurifdi&ions 
peculiar  to  a  county  have  been  granted  by  charter  from 
the  throne.  Thus  the  city  of  London  is  a  county  di- 
ftinbt  from  Middlefex;  the  cities  of  York,  Chefter, 
Eriftol,  Norwich,  Worcefter,  and  the  towns  of  King- 
fton  upon  Hull  and  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  are  coun¬ 
ties  of  themielves,  diftinft  from  thofe  in  which  they 
lie.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Berwick  upon  I  weed, 
which  lies  in  Scotland,  and  has  within  its  jurifdiftion 
-a  fmall  territory  of  two  miles  bn  the  north  fide  of  the 
river.  Under  the  name  of  a  town ,  boroughs  and  cities 
are  contained  :  for  every  borough  or  city  is  a  town, 
though  every  town  is  not  a  borough  or  city.— —An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Englifh  conftitution  and  government  is 
given  under  the  *  articles  King,  Lords,  Commons, 
Parliament,  Law,  Liberty,  Rights,  &c.  # 

The  eftablifhed  religion  of  England  is  Epifcopacy. 
Since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  fovereigns  of 
England  have  been  called,  in  public  writs,  the  fupreme 
heads  of  the  church;  but  this  title  conveys  no  fpiritual 
meaning,  as  it  only  denotes  the  regal  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  ecclefiaftical  differences,  or,  in  other  woids, 
to  fubftitute  the  king  in  place  of  the  pope  before  the 
reformation,  with  regard  to  temporalities  and  the  inter¬ 
nal  economy  of  the  church.  The  kings  of  England 
never  intermeddle  in  ecclefiaftical  difputcs,  and  are 
contented  to  give  a  fan&ion  to  the  legal  rights  of  the 

clergy.  #  . 

The  church  of  England,  under  this  defcnption  of 
the  monarchical  power  over  it,  is  governed  by  two 
archbifhops,  and  24  billions,  befides  the  bifhop  of  So- 
dor  and  Man,  who,  not  being  poffeffed  of  an  Englifh 
barony,  does  not  fit  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  See  Arch¬ 
bishop  and  Bishop. 

England  contains  about  60  archdeacons.  Subordi¬ 
nate  to  them  are  the  rural  deacons,  formerly  ftyled 
archprejbyters ,  who  fignify  the  bifhop’s  pleafure  to  his 
clergy,  the  lower  clafs  of  which  confifts  of  panfh- 
priefts  (who  are  called  refiors  or  vicars),  deacons  and 
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curates.  See  the  articles  Curate,  Deacon,  Parson,  England.^ 
and  Vicar. 
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The  following  is  a  lift  of  the*  Englifh  bifhoprics,  demies 
with  their  revenues,  as  charged  in  the  king’s  books ;  the 
though  that  fum  is  far  from  being  the  real  annual  va-  clergy, 
lue  of  the  fee,  yet  it  aftifts  in  forming  a  comparative 
eftimate  between  the  revenues  of  each  fee  with  thofe  of 
another. 

Archbishoprics. 

Canterbury, 

York, 

Bishoprics. 

London, 

Durham, 

Winchefter,  -  - 

Tliefe  three  biftiops  take  precedency  of  all  others  in 
England,  and  the  others  according  to  the  fenio- 
rity  of  their  confecrations. 

Ely,  -  -  2134 

Bath  and  Wells,  -  -  533 

Hereford,  -  -  7^8 

Rochefter,  -  -  35  ^ 

Litchfield  and  Coventry,  -  559 

Chefter,  -  -  4 20 

Worcefter,  -  •  929 

Chi  chefter,  -  -  677 

St  Afaph,  -  -  187 

Salifbury,  -  - 

Bangor,  -  I3I 

Norwich,  -  -  834 

Gloucefter,  -  -  '  3 15 

'Llandaff,  -  -  I54 

Lincoln,  -  -  894 

Briftol,  -  -  297 

Carlifle,  -  -  53 1 

Exeter,  -  -  5  00 

Peterborough,  -  -  414 

Oxford,  -  -  3^x 

St  Davids,  -  - 

The  ecclefiaftical  government  of  England  is,  proper¬ 
ly  fpeaking,  lodged  in  the  convocation  ;  which  is  a  na¬ 
tional  reprefentative  or  fynod,  and  anfwers  pretty  near 
to  the  ideas  we  have  of  a  parliament.  They  are  con¬ 
voked  at  the  fame  time  with  every  parliament ;  and 
their  bufinefs  is  to  confider  of  the  ftate  of  the  church, 
and  to  call  thofe  to  an  account  who  have  advanced  new 
opinions,  inconfiftent  with  the  do&rines  of  the  church 
of  England.  Some  high-flying  clergymen  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  in  the  beginning  of  that  of 
George  I.  raifed  the  powers  of  the  convocation  to  a 
height  that  was  inconfiftent  with  the  principles  of  re¬ 
ligious  toleration,  and  indeed  of  civil  liberty  :  fo  that 
the  crown  was  obliged  to  exert  its  prerogative  of  call¬ 
ing  the  members  together,  'an d  of  diflblving  them  ;  and 
ever  fince  they  have  not  been  permitted  to  fit  for  any 
time,  in  which  they  could  do  bufinefs. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  England,  taken  from  the  returns  made  to  the 
houfe  of  commons  in  confcquence  of  an  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment  which  was  paffed  for  the  purpofe  of  afeertaining  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  kingdom.  From  this  table 
it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  perfons  in  England 
amounts  to  8,331,434. 
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HOUSES. 

PERSONS. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

COUNTIES. 

Inhabited. 

Py  how  many 
Families  occu¬ 
pied. 

Males. 

Females. 

Perfons  chief!) 
*  employed  in 
Agriculture. 

'  Ditto  in  Trade 
Manufactures, 
or  Handicraft. 

Total  of 
Perfons. 

Bedford 

Berks 

Buckingham 

Cambridge 

Chefter 

Cornwall  w 

Cumberland 

Derby 

Devon 

Dorfet 

Durham 

Effex 

Gloucefter 

Hereford 

Hertford 

Huntingdon 

Kent 

Lancafter 

Leicefter 

Lincoln 

Middlefex 

Monmouth 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Nottingham 

Oxford 

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerfet 

Southampton 

Stafford 

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Suffex 

Warwick 

Weftmorland 

Wilts 

Worcefter 

York  (Eaft  Riding) 
(North  Riding) 
(Weft  Riding) 

n,888 

2o,J73 

20,443 

16,139 

34,4^2 

32,906 
2!,  573 
31,822 

57,955 

2i,437 

27,I95 

38,371 

46,457 

17,003 

I7,68l 

6,841 

5i>585 

114,270 

25,992 

4i,395 

1 1 2,9 1 2 
8,948 
47,617 
26,665 
26,5 1 8 
25,611 
20,599 
3,274 
31,182 
48,040 
38,345 
45,198 

32,253 

46,072 

25,272 

40,847 

7,897 

29,462 

26,711 

25,781 

3.i,5 12 
xi  1,146 

13,980 

23,416 

23,384 

19,262 

37,613 

39,040 

25,893 

33,660 

72,559 

24,142 

38,109 

46,784 

55,133 

18,822 

20,092 

8,150 

65.967 
132,147 

27.967 
42,629 

199,854 

9,903 

57,930 

29,361 

35,503 

30,081 

23,750 

3,563 

34,501 

57,013 

45,331 

48,185 

43,481 

63,673 

30,755 

44,028 

9,026 

30,527 

29,741 

31*544 

34,542 

117,379 

30,523 

52,821 

52,094 
44,03 1 
92,759 

89,868 

54,377 

79,401 

157,240 

53,667 

74,770 

111.356 

117,180 

4  3>955 
48,963 
18,521 

151,374 

322.356 

63,943 
:  102,445 

373,655 

22,173 
129,842 
63, 4*7 
73,357 
68,558 

53,786 

7,978 

82,563 

126,927 

105,667 

I  18,698 
101,091 
127,138 
78,797 
99,942 
20,175 
87,380 

67,631 

67,457 

74,904 

276,005 

32.870 

56,394 

55,354 

45,265 

98,992 

98,401 

62,833 

81,471 

185,761 

61,652 

85,591 

1 15,081 

1,33,629 

45,236 

49,5!  4 
19,047 
156,250 

350,375 

66,138 

106,112 

444,474 

23,409 

143,529 

68,340 

83,744 

71,792 

55,834 

8,378 

85,076 

146,823 

ij3,989 

120,455 

109,340 

I4I,9°5 

80,514 

108,248 

21,442 

97>727 

71,702 

71,976 

80,602. 
287,948  j 

18,766 

38,155 

25,083 

23,054 

38.823 
42,687 
21,062 

3 1  >743 
96,208 
28,204 
18,217 

65,174 

49,420 

3i,26i 

20,61  I 

9,536 

54,124 

52,018 

23.823 
60,584 
43,4i7 
12,871 
61,791 

29,303 

23,190 

23,904 

33,io9 

3,995 

45,046 

6i,434 

50,696 

43,930 

55,744 

2,746 

38,925 

34,756 

12,141 

53,5i7 

38,865 

31,538 

44,06i 

55,695 

13,816 

16,921 

20,138 

11,988 

67,447 

24,870 

18,387 

39,516 

60,844 

22,259 

25,208 

25,283 

49,645 

8,588 

1 2,86 1 

4,484 

43,253 

269.259 
42,026 
24,263 

162.260 
5,540 

38,181 

31,426 

25,738 

35,513 

16,346 
i,9  23 
35,535 
54,053 
30,303 
72,465 
34,064 

42,865 

19,608 

9If922 

8,673 

39,422 

30,230 

22,003 

26,207 

164,188 

63,393 

io9,2I5 

107,444 

89,346 

i9!,75i 

188,269 

II7»23° 
161,1 42 

343>°°i 

IIS>3I9 

160,361 

226,437 

250,800 

89,191 

97,577 

37,568 

307,624 

672,731 

130,081 

208,557 

818,129 

45,582 

273,371 

131,757 

157,101 

140,350 

109,620 

16,356 

167,639 

273,750 

219,656 

239,153 

210,431 

269,043 

159,311 

208,190 

41,617 

185,107 

139,333 

139433 

155,506 

563,953 

] 
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i,987,935  2 

1,243,499  i : 

1,524,227  1 

,789,531  * 
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England, 
N  ew 
England. 


New  ENGLAND,  late  $  province  of  the  Britifh 
empire  in  America,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ca¬ 
nada,  on  the  eaft  by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  Atlantic 
-ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  th.e  Atlantic  and  Long  Ifland 
found,  and  on  the  weft  by  New  York.  It  lies  in  the 
form  of  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  Its  weft  line,  beginning 
at  the  mouth  of  Byram  river,  which  empties  into 
Long  IHand  found  at  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  latitude  410,  runs  a  little  eaft  of  north,  un¬ 
til  it  ftrikes  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  and  then 


curves  to  the  eaftward  almoft  to  the  gulf  of  St  Law¬ 
rence.  t 

This  country  was  difcovered  in  the  beginning  of  the  When  firft 
laft  century,  and  called  North  Virginia;  but  no  Euro- discovered, 
peans  fettled  there  till  the  year  1608.  The  firft  co¬ 
lony,  which  was  weak  and  ill-direCled,  did  not  fuc- 
ceed  5  and,  for  fome  time,  there  were  only  a  few  ad¬ 
venturers  who  came  over  at  times  in  the  fummer,  built 
themfelv.es  temporary  huts  for  the  fake  of  trading  with 
the  favages,  and,  like  them,  difappeared  again  for  the 
Q  2  reft 
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New  ifjft  or  the  year.  At  laft  fome  Brownifts,  headed  by 
,  England.^  ]yfr  Robinfon,  whom  Neal  ftyles  the  Father  of  the  In- 
v  dependents,  who  in  1610  had  been  driven  from  Eng¬ 
land  by  perfecution,  fled  to  Holland,  and  fettled  at 
Leyden  \  but  in  1621  determined,  with  Mr  Brewfler 
afliflant-preacher  to  Mr  Robinfon,  to  found  a  church 
for  their  fe&  in  the  new  hemifphere.  They  therefore 
purchafed,  in  1521,  the  charter  of  the  Englifh  North 
Virginia-company.  Forty-one  families,  making  in  all 
I  20  perfons,  landed  in  the  beginning  of  a  very  hard 
winter,  and  found  a  country  entirely  covered  with  wood, 
which  offered  a  very  melancholy  profpedf  to  men  alrea¬ 
dy  exhaulfed  with  the  fatigues  of  their  voyage.  Near 
one  half  periflied  either  by  cold,  the  fcurvy,  or  other  di- 
ilrefs.  The  courage  of  the  reft  was  beginning  to  fail  j 
when  it  wa9  revived  by  the  arrival  of  60  favage  war¬ 
riors,  who  came  to  them  in  the  fpring,  headed  by  their 
chief.  The  old  tenants  afligned  for  ever  to  the  new 
ones  all  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fettle- 
ment  they  had  formed,  under  the  name  of  New  Fly- 
mouth  ;  and  one  of  the  favages  who  underflood  a  little 
Englifli  flaid  to  teach  them  how  to  cultivate  the  maize, 
and  inftrudf  them  in  the  manner  of  fifhing  upon  their 
coafl. 

This  kindnefs  enabled  the  colony  to  wait  for  the  com¬ 
panions  they  expe&ed  from  Europe  with  feeds,  with 
domeftic  animals,  and  with  every  afliflance  they  want¬ 
ed.  At  firft  thefe  fuccours  arrived  but  flowly ;  but  the 
perfecution  of  the  Puritans  in  England  increafed  the 
number  of  profelytes  to  fuch  a  degree  in  America,  that 
in  1630  they  were  obliged  to  form  different  fettlements, 
of  which  Bofton  foon  became  the  principal.  Thefe 
firft  fettlers  were  not  merely  ecclefiaftics,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  preferments  on  account  of  their  opi¬ 
nions  ;  nor  thofe  fedfaries  influenced  by  new  opinions, 
that  are  fo  frequent  among  the  common  people.  There 
were  among  them  feveral  perfons  of  high  rank,  who, 
having  embraced  Puritanifm,  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  fecure  themfelves  an  afylum  in  thefe  diftant  regions, 
’i'hey  had  caufed  houfes  to  be  built,  and  lands  to  be 
cleared,  with  a  view  of  retiring  there,  if  there  endea¬ 
vours  in  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ftiould 
prove  abortive. 

RaynaVs  The  inhabitants  of  New  En 
Hifiory  of  a  \ong  time,  without  any  regul; 

Settlements.  c^arter  had  indeed  authorized  them  to  eftablifh  any 
mode  of  government  they  might  choofe  ;  but  thefe  en- 
thuftafts  were  not  agreed  among'  themfelves  upon  the 
plan  of  their  republic,  and  government  did  not  pay  fuf- 
ficient  attention  to  them  to  urge  them  to  fecure  their 
own  tranquillity.  At  length  they  grew  fenfible  of  the 
neceflity  of  a  regular  legiflation  ;  and  this  great  work, 
which  virtue  and  genius  united  have  never  attempted 
but  with  diffidence,  was  boldly  undertaken  by  blind  fa- 
%  naticifm.  It  bore  the  ftamp  of  the  rude  prejudices 
Piift  code  on  which  it  had  been  formed.  There  was  in  this  new 
.»f  laws.  code  a  lingular  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  wifdom 
and  folly.  No  man  was  allowed  to  have  a  fhare  in  the 
government  except  he  were  a  member  of  the  eftablifh- 
ed  church.  Witchcraft,  perjury,  blafphemy,  and  adul¬ 
tery,  were  made  capital  offences  \  and  children  were 
alfo  punifhed  with  death,  either  for  curling  or  ftriking 
their  parents.  Marriages,  however,  were  to  be  fo- 
lemnized  by  the  magiftrate.  The  price  of  corn  was 
fixed  at  2S.  u|d.  per  bulhel.  The  favages  who  ne- 


gland  lived  peaceably  for 
ir  form  of  policy.  Their 


gledfed  to  cultivate  their  lands  wTere  to  be  deprived  of  New 
them  *,  and  Europeans  were  forbidden  under  a  heavy  England.  t 
penalty  to  fell  them  any  ftrong  liquors  or  warlike  ftores.  v  _ 
All  thofe  who  were  detedfed  either  in  lying,  drunken- 
nefs,  or  dancing,  were  ordered  to  be  publicly  whipped. 

But  at  the  fame  time  that  amufements  were  forbidden 
equally  with  vices  and  crimes,  one  might  be  allowed 
to  fwear  by  paying  a  penalty  of  Ii^d.  and  to  break 
the  fabbath  for  2I.  19s.  9^d.  Another  indulgence 
allowed  was,  to  atone,  by  a  fine,  for  a  negledf  of 
prayer,  or  for  uttering  a  ralh  oath.  But  it  is  ftill  more 
extraordinary,  that  the  worlhip  of  images  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  the  Puritans  on  pain  of  death  j  which  was 
alfo  inflidled  on  Roman  Catholic  priefts,  who  lhould 
return  to  the  colony  after  they  had  been  banilhed  j 
and  on  Quakers  who  fhould  appear  again  after  having  3 
been  whipped,  branded,  and  expelled.  Such  was  the  Quakers 
abhorrence  for  thefe  fedfaries,  wrho  had  themfelves  anPer^ecute<^# 
averiion  for  every#  kind  of  cruelty,  that  wffioever  either 
brought  one  of  them  into  the  country,  or  harboured 
him  but  for  one  hour,  was  liable  to  pay  a  confiderable 
fine. 

Thofe  unfortunate  members  of  the  colony,  who,  lefs 
violent  than  their  brethren,  ventured  to  deny  the  coer¬ 
cive  power  of  the  magiftrate  in  matters  of  religion, 
were  perfecuted  with  ftill  greater  rigour.  This  was 
confidered  as  blafphemy  by  thofe  very  divines  who  had 
rather  chofen  to  quit  their  country  than  to  fhow  any 
deference  to  Epifcopal  authority.  This  fyftem  was 
fupported  by  the  feverities  of  the  law,  wffiich  attempt¬ 
ed  to  put  a  flop  to  every  difference  in  opinion,  by  in- 
flidling  capital  punifhment  on  all  who  diffented.  Thofe 
who  were  either  convidled,  or  even  fufpedled,  of  enter¬ 
taining  fentiments  of  toleration,  were  expofed  to  fuch 
cruel  oppreflions,  that  they  w^ere  forced  to  fly  from  their 
firft  afylum,  and  feek  refuge  in  another.  They  found 
one  on  the  fame  continent  ^  and  as  New  England  had 
been  firft  founded  by  perfecution,  its  limits  were  ex¬ 
tended  by  it. 

This  intemperate  religious  zeal  extended  itfelf  to 
matters  in  themfelves  of  the  greateft  indifference.  A 
proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  following  public  declara¬ 
tion,  tranferibed  from  the  regifters  of  the  colony.  ^ 

“  It  is  a  circumftance  univerfally  acknowledged,  Law  a- 
“  that  the  cuftom  of  wearing  long  hair,  after  thega*nft 
“  manner  of  immoral  perfons  and  of  the  favage  In-^an“?r 
u  dians,  can  have  been  introduced  into  England  only  ®  ' 

u  in  facrilegious  contempt  of  the  exprefs  command  of 
“  God,  who  declares  that  it  is  a  fhameful  pradlice  for 
u  any  man  who  has  the  foaft  care  for  his  foul  to  wear 
“  long  hair.  As  this  abomination  excites  the  indig- 
u  nation  of  all  pious  perfons  ;  we,  the  magiftrates,  in 
“  our  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  faith,  do  exprefsly 
“  and  authentically  declare,  that  we  condemn  the  im- 
“  pious  cuftom  of  letting  the  hair  grow  \  a  cuftom 
“  which  wre  look  upon  to  be  very  indecent  and  difho- 
u  neft,  vffiich  horribly  difguifes  men,  and  is  offenfive 
u  to  modeft  and  fober  perfons,  in  as  much  as  it  cor- 
“  rupts  good  manners.  We  therefore,  being  juftly 
“  incenfed  againft  this  fcandalous  cuftom,  do  deiire, 
u  advife,  and  earneftly  requeft  all  the  elders  of  our 
“  continent,  zealoufly  to  fhow  their  averiion  for  this 
u  odious  practice,  to  exert  all  their  power  to  put  a 
“  flop  to  it,  and  efpecially  to  take  care  that  the  mem- 
“  bers  of  their  churches  be  not  infedted  with  it ;  in 
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order  that  thofe  perfons  who,  notwithflanding  thefe 
rigorous  prohibitions,  and  the  means  of  correction 
that  (hall  be  ufed  on  this  account,  fliall  ftill  perfift  in 
“  this  cuftom,  fhall  have  both  God  and  man  at  the  fame 
"  time  againfl  them.” 

This  feverity  foon  exerted  itfelf  againfl.  the  Quakers. 
They  were  whipped,  banifhed,  and  imprifoned.  The 
behaviour  of  thefe  new  enthufiafts,  who  in  the  midft  of 
tortures  and  ignominy  praifed  God,  and  called  for  blef- 
fmgs  upon  men,  infpired  a  reverence  for  their  perfons 
and  opinions,  and  gained  them  a  number  of  profelytes. 
This  circumftance  exafperated  their  perfecutors,  and 
hurried  them  on  to  the  mod  atrocious  a£ts  of  vio¬ 
lence  5  and  they  caufed  five  of  them,  who  had  return¬ 
ed  clandeftinely  from  banifhment,  to  be  hanged.  This 
fpirit  of  perfection  was,  however,  at  laid  fuppreffed 
by  the  .  interpofition  of  the  mother-country,  from 
whence  it  had  been  brought.  Charles  II.  moved  with 
the  fufferings  of  the  Quakers,  put  a  flop  to  them  by  a 
proclamation  in  1661  }  but  he  w^as  never  able  totally 
to  extinguifh  the  fpirit  of  perfecution  that  prevailed  in 
America. 

The  colony  had  placed  at  their  head  Henry  Vane, 
the  fon  of  that.  Sir  Henry  Vane  who  had  fuch  a  re¬ 
markable  (hare  in  the  difturbances  of  his  country.  This 
obftinate  and  enthufiaftic  young  man  had  contrived  to 
revive  the  queftions  of  grace  and  free  will.  The  de¬ 
putes  upon  thefe  points  ran  very  high ;  and  would 
probably  have  plunged  the  colony  into  a  civil  wrar,  if 
feveral  of  the  favage  nations  united  had  not  happened 
at  that  very  time  to  fall  upon  the  plantations  of  the 
difputants, .  and  to  maifacre  great  numbers  of  them. 
The  colonifts,  heated  with  their  theological  contefts, 
paid  at  firft  very  little  attention  to  this  confiderable 
lofs.  But  the  danger  at  length  became  fo  urgent  and 
fo  general,  that  all  took  up  arms.  As  foon  as  the 
enemy  was  repulfed,  the  colony  refumed  its  former 
dilfenfions  \  and  the  frenzy  which  they  excited 
broke  out  in  1692  in  a  war,  marked  with  as  many 
atrocious  inftances  of  violence  as  any  ever  recorded  in 
hiftory. 

There  lived  in  a  town  of  New  England,  called 
Sa  em'  two  y°u.ng  women  who  were  fubjeft  to  convul- 
fions,  accompanied  with  extraordinary  fymptoms.  Their 
father,  minifter  of  the  church,  thought  that  they  w  ere 
bewitched  ;  and  having  in  confequence  call  his  fufpi- 
cions  upon  an  Indian  girl  wTho  lived  in  his  houfe,  he 
compelled  her  by  harfh  treatment  to  confefs  that  (he 
was  a  witch.  .  Other  wTomen,  upon  hearing  this,  im¬ 
mediately  believed,  that  the  convulfions,  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  only  from  the  nature  of  their  fex,  w  ere  owing 
to  the  fame  caufe.  Three  citizens,  cafually  named, 
were  immediately  thrown  into  prifon,  accufed  of  witch¬ 
craft,  hanged,  and  their  bodies  left  expofed  to  wild 
beafts  and  birds  of  prey.  A  few  days  after,  1 6  other 
perfons,  together  with  a  counfellor,  wdio,  becaufe  he 
refufed  to  plead  againfl  them,  wras  fuppofed  to  fhare 
in  their  guilt,  fuffered  in  the  fame  manner.  From  this 
inflant,  the  imagination  of  the  multitude  was  inflamed 
with  thefe  horrid  and  gloomy  fcenes.  Children  of  ten 
years  of  age  w7ere  put  to  death,  young  girls  w  ere  Grip¬ 
ped  naked,  and  the.  marks  of  witchcraft  fearched  for 
tipon  their  bodies  with  the  moil  indecent  curiofity  j  and 
thofe  fpots  of  the  fcurvy  which  age  impreffes  upon  the 
bodies  of  old  men  were  taken  for  evident  figns  of  the 
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infernal  power.  In  default  of  thefe,  torments  were 
employed  to  extort  confeflions  di&ated  by  the  execu¬ 
tioners.  themfelves.  If  the  magiflrates,  tired  out  with 
executions,  refufed  to  punifh,  they  were  themfelves  ac¬ 
cufed.  of  the  crimes  they  tolerated  $  the  very  miniilers 
of  religion  raifed  falfe  witneffes  againfl  them,  wdio  made 
them  forfeit  with  their  lives  the  tardy  remorfe  excited 
in  them  by  humanity.  Dreams,  apparitions,  terror, 
and  conflernation  of  every  kind,  increafed  thefe  prodi¬ 
gies  of  folly  and  horror.  The  prifons  were  filled,  the 
gibbets  left  Handing,  and  all  the  citizens  involved  in 
gloomy  apprehenfions.  The  mofl  prudent  quitted  the 
country  flained  wfith  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and 
nothing  lefs  than  the  total  and  immediate  fubverfion  of 
the  colony  was  expelled,  w-hen,  on  a  fudden,  all  eyes 
were  opened  at  once,  and  the  excefs  of  the  evil  awa¬ 
kened  the  minds  which  it  had  firft  ftupified.  Bitter  ancT 
painful  remorfe  w7as  the  immediate  confequence  j  the 
mercy  of  God  was  implored  by  a  general  fall,  and  pu¬ 
blic  prayers  were  offered  up  to  afk  forgivenefs  for  the 
prefumption  of  having  fuppofed  that  Heaven  could  have 
been  pleafed  wTith  facrifices  with  WThich  it  could  only- 
have  been  offended. 

Poflerity  will  probably  never  know  exactly  wdiat  was 
the  caufe  or  remedy  of  this  dreadful  diforder.  It  had, 
perhaps,  its  firft  origin  in  the  melancholy  which  thofe 
perfecuted  enthufiafls  had  brought  with  them  from  their 
own  country,  which  had  increafed  with  the  fcurvy  they 
had  contracted  at  fea,  and  had  gathered  frefh  ftrength 
from  the  inconveniences  and  hardfhips  infeparable  from 
a  change  of  climate  and  manner  of  living.  The  con¬ 
tagion,  howrever,  ceafed  like  all  other  epidemical  dis¬ 
tempers,  exhaufted  by  its  very  communication.  A  per- 
feCt  calm  fucceeded  this  agitation ;  and  the  Puritans  of 
New  England  have  never  fince  been  feized  with  fo 
gloomy  a  fit  of  enthufiafm. 

But  though  the  colony  has  renounced  the  perfecu- 
ting  fpirit*  which  hath  flained  all  religious  feCts  with 
blood,  it  has  preferved  fome  remains,  if  not  of  intole¬ 
ration,  at  leaf!  of  feverity,  which  remind  us  of  thofe 
melancholy  days  in  which  it  took  its  rife.  Some  of  its 
laws  are  ftill  too  fevere. 

New  England  had,  however,  fome  remedy  againfl 
bad  lawrs,  in  the  conflitution  of  its  mother-country, 
where  the  people  who  have  the  legiflative  power  in  their 
own  hands  are  at  liberty  to  correct  abufes  ;  and  it  has 
others  derived  from  its  fituation,  which  open  a  vaft  field 
to  induitry  and  population.  $ 

The  clearing  of  the  lands  in  this  colony  is  not  di-Manncr°f 
reded  by  chance-  as  in  the  other  provinces.  This  mat-  fett^e/nent 
ter  from  the  firft  was  fubjeCted  to  laws  which  are  ftill  j”nthls  C°“ 
religioufiy  obferved.  No  citizen  whatever  has  the  li- 
berty  of  fettling  even  upon  unoccupied  land.  The  go¬ 
vernment,  defirous  of  preferving  all  its  members  from 
the  inroads  of  the  favages,  and  of  placing  them  in  a 
condition  to  fhare  in  the  prote6tion  of  a  well-regulated 
fociety,  hath  ordered  that  whole  villages  fhould  be 
formed  at  once.  As  foon  as  60  families  offer  to  build 
a  church,  maintain  a  clergyman,  and  pay  a  fchool 
mafter,  the  general  affembly  allot  them  a  fituation,  and 
permit  them  to  have  two  reprefentatives  in  the  legifla¬ 
tive  body  of  the  colony.  The  diftridt  affigned  them 
always  borders  upon  the  lands  already  cleared,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  contains  60,000  fquare  acres.  Thefe  new  people 
chofe  the  fituation  molt  convenient  for  their  habita¬ 
tion^.. 
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New  tlon,  which  is  ufually  of  a  fquare  figure..  The  church 
j&ngland.  piacecj  \n  the  centre  *,  the  colonifts  divide  the  land 
~  v  among  themfelves,  and  each  inclofes  his  property  with 
a  hedge.  Some  woods  are  referved  for  a  common  \ 
and  thus  New  England  is  conflantly  enlarging  its  terri¬ 
tory,  though  it  Hill  continues  to  make  one  complete 
and  well  conllituted  province. 

The  country  was  divided  into  four  ftates,  which  at 
firfl  had  no  connexion  with  one  another.  I  he  necef- 
fity  of  maintaining  an  armed  force  againft  the  favages, 
obliged  them  to  form  a  confederacy  in  1643,  w^en  they 
took  the  name  of  the  United  Colonies •  In  confequence 
Of  this  league,  two  deputies  from  each  eftablifhment 
ufed  to  meet  in  a  Hated  place  to  deliberate  upon  the 
common  affairs  of  New  England,  according  to  the  in- 
ftru£tions  they  had  received  from  the  affembly  by 
which  they  were  fent.  This  affociation  laid  no  con¬ 
straint  upon  the  right  of  every  individual  to  a£t  entire¬ 
ly  as  he  pleafed,  without  either  the  permifiion  or  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  mother-country.  All  the  fubmiffion 
required  of  thefe  provinces  was  merely  to  acknowledge 
ihe  kings  of  England  for  their  fovereigns.  Charles  II. 
wifhed  to  make  them  more  dependent.  The  province 
of  Maffachufet’s  bay,  which,  though  the  fmalleft,  was 
the  richeft  and  the  moll  populous  of  the  four,  being 
guilty  of  fome  mifdemeanour  againft  government,  the 
king  feized  that  opportunity  of  taking  away  its  char¬ 
ter  m  1684:  and  it  remained  without  one  till  the  re¬ 
volution  j  when  it  received  another,  which,  however, 
did  not  anfwer  its  claims  or  expe6lations.  I  he  crown 
referved  to  itfelf  the  right  of  nominating  the  governor, 
and  appointing  to  all  military  employments,  and  to  all 
principal  polls  in  the  civil  and  juridical  departments  : 
it  allowed  the  people  of  the  colony  their.  legillative 
power,  and  gave  the  governor  a  negative  voice  and  the 
command  of  the  troops,  which  fecured  him  a  fufficient 
influence  to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  prerogative  of 
the  mother-country  in  all  its  force.  The  provinces  of 
Conne&icut  and  Rhode-Ifland,  by  timely  fubmiffion, 
prevented  the  punilhment  which  that  of  Maffachufets 
had  incurred,  and  retained  their  original  charter.  That 
of  New-Hamplhire  had  been  always  regulated  by  the 
fame  mode  of  adminiftration  as  the  province  of  Maf¬ 
fachufets  bay.  The  fame  governor  prefided  over  the 
whole  colony,  but  with  regulations  adapted  to  the 
conftitution  of  each  province.  To  the  above  ftates, 
another  has  been  added  lince  the  revolution,  viz.  Ver¬ 
mont.  Thefe  ftates  are  fubdivided  into  counties,  and  the 
3  counties  into  townfhips. 

Tace’of  the  New  England  is  a  high,  hilly,  and  in  fome  parts  a 
-country,  mountainous  country,  formed  by  nature  to  be  inhabi- 
mountams,  ted  ^  a  hardy  race  of  free,  independent'  republicans,. 
,&c’  — The  mountains  are  comparatively  fmall,  running 

nearly  north  and  fouth  in  ridges  parallel  to  each  other. 
Between  thefe  ridges  flow  the  great  rivers  in  maje- 
flic  meanders,  receiving  the  innumerable  rivulets  and 
larger  ftreams  which  proceed  from  the  mountains  on 
each  fide.  To  a  fpeaator  on  the  top  of  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  mountain,  the  vales  between  the  ridges,  while  in  a 
ftate  of  nature,  exhibit  a  romantic  appearance.  They 
feem  an  ocean  of  woods,  fwelled  and  dcpreffed  in  its 
furface  like  that  of  the  great  ocean  itfelf.  A  richer 
though  lefs  romantic  view  is  prefented,  when  the  val¬ 
leys,  by  induftrious  hufbandmen,  have  been  cleared  of 
4he'ir  natural  growth  j  and  the  fruit  of  their  labour  ap- 
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pears  in  loaded  orchards,  extenfive  meadows,  covered 
with  large  herds  of  ftieep  and  neat  cattle,  and  rich 
fields  of  flax,  corn,  and  the  various  kinds  of  grain. 
Thefe  valleys,  which  have  received  the  expreflive  name 
of  interval  lands ,  are  of  various  breadths,  from  two  to 
20  miles  *,  and  by  the  annual  inundations  of  the  rivers 
which  flow  through  them,  there  is  frequently  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  rich,  fat  foil,  left  upon  their  furface  when  the 
waters  retire. 

There  are  four  principal  ranges  of  mountains,  paf- 
fing  nearly  from  north- e  a  ft  to  fouth-weft  through 
New  England.  Thefe  confift  of  a  multitude  of  paral¬ 
lel  ridges,  each  having  many  fpurs,  deviating  from  the' 
courfe  of  the  general  range  *,  which  fpurs  are  again 
broken  into  irregular  hilly  land.  The  main  ridges 
terminate,  fometimes  in  high  bluff  heads,  near  the 
fea-coaft,  and  fometimes  by  a  gradual  defeent  in  the 
interior  part  of  the  country.  One  of  the  maim  ranges 
runs  between  Connedlicut  and  Hudfon’s  rivers.  This 
range  branches  and  bounds  the  vales  through  which 
flows  the  Houfatonick  river.  The  moft  eaftern  ridge 
of  this  range  terminates  in  a  bluff  head  at  Meriden  5 
a  fecond  ends  in  like  manner  at  Willingfoid,  and  a 
third  at  New  Haven.  In  Lyme,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
Conne&icut  river,  another  range  of  mountains  com¬ 
mences,  forming  the  eaftern  boundary  of  Conne£ticut 
vale.  This  range  tends  northerly,  at  the  diftance, 
generally,  of  about  to  or  12  miles  eaft  from  the  ri¬ 
ver,  and  paffes  through  Maffachufets,  where  the  range 
takes  the  name  of  Chickabee  Mountain  ;  thence  crofting 
into  New  Hampfhire,  at  the  diftance  of  about  20  miles 
from  the  Maffachufets  line,  it  runs  up  into  a  very 
high  peak,  called  Mcnadnick ,  wdiich  terminates  this 
ridge  of  the  range.  A  wreftem  ridge  continues,  and 
in  about  latitude  43®  20'  runs  up  into  Sunipee  moun¬ 
tains.  About  50  miles  further,  in  the  fame  ridge,  is 
Moofcoog  mountain.  A  third  range  begins  near  Sto- 
nington  in  Conne&icut.  It  takes  its  courfe  north-eaft- 
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erly,  and  is  fometimes  broken  and  difeontinued  *, .  it 
then  rifes  again,  and  ranges  in  the  fame  dire&jon  in¬ 
to  New  Hampfhire,  wdiere,  in  latitude  43 0  25',  it  runs 
up  into  a  high  peak  called  Cowjawajkog .  The  fourth 
range  has  a  humble  beginning  about  Hopkinton  in 
Maffachufets.  The  eaftern  ridge  of  this  range  runs 
north  by  Watertown  and  Concord,  and  croffes  Mer¬ 
rimack  river  at  Pantucket  Falls.  In  New  Hampfhire, 
it  rifes  into  feveral  high  peaks,  of  which  the  White 
mountains  are  the  principal.  From  thefe  White  moun¬ 
tains  a  range  continues  north-eaft,  crofting  the  eaft 
boundary  of  New  Hampfhire,  in  latitude  440  30',  and 
forms  the  height  of  land  between  Kennebek  and 
Chaudiere  rivers.  Thefe  ranges  of  mountains  are  full 
of  lakes,  ponds,  and  fprin^s  of  water,  that  give  rife  to 
numberlefs  ftreams  of  various  fizes,  which,  interlock¬ 
ing  each  other  in  every  direction,  and  falling  over  the 
rocks  in  romantic  cafcades,  flow  meandering  into  the 
rivers  below*.  No  country  on  the  globe  is  better  wa¬ 
tered  than  New  England. 

On  the  fea-coaft  the  land  is  low,  and  in  many  parts 
level  and  fandy.  In  the  valleys,  between  the  foremen- 
tioned  ranges  of  mountains,  the  land  is  generally"  bro¬ 
ken,  and  in  many  places  rocky,  but  of  a  ftrong  rich 
foil,  capable  of  being  cultivated  to  good  advantage, 
which  alfo  is  the  cafe  with  many  fpots  even  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains, 

Inc 
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New  The  principal  river  in  New  England  is  Conne&icut. 
A  Ens^and<  See  Connecticut. 

The  foil,  as  may  be  collected  from  W’hat  has  been 
Soil,  pro-  faid,  mull  be  very  various.  Each  trad  of  different 
duffion?,  -  foil  is  diitinguifhed  by  its  peculiar  vegetation,  and  is 
&c*  pronounced  good,  middling,  or  bad,  from  the  fpecies  of 

trees  which  it  produces ;  and  from  one  fpecies  generally 
predominating  in  each  foil,  has  originated  the  defcrip- 
tive  names  of  oak  land,  birch,  beech,  and  chefnut  lands, 
pine,  barren,  maple,  afli,  and  cedar  fwramps,  as  each  fpe¬ 
cies  happens  to  predominate.  Intermingled  with  thofe 
predominating  fpecies  are  walnut,  firs,  elm,  hemlock, 
magnolia,  moofe-wood,  faffafras,  &c.  &c.  The  bell  lands 
produce  walnut  and  chefnut ;  the  next,  beech  and  oak  ; 
lands  of  the  third  quality  produce  fir  and  pitch-pine  ; 
the  next,  whortleberry  and  barberry  bufhes  ;  and  the 
poorell  produce  nothing  but  marfhy  imperfe<fl  fhrubs. 
Among  the  flowering  trees  and  fhrubs  in  the  foreils 
are  the  red-flowering  maple,  the  faffafras,  the  locuil- 
tree,  the  tulip-tree,  honeyfuckle,  wild  rofe,  dogwood, 
elm,  leather-tree,  laurel,  hawthorn,  &.c.  which  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year  give  the  wroods  a  moll  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  fill  them  with  a  delicious  fragrance. 
Among  the  fruits  which  grow  wild,  are  the  feveral 
kinds  of  grapes  ;  which  are  fmall,  four,  and  thick 
fkinned.  The  vines  on  which  they  grow  are  very  luxu¬ 
riant,  often  overfpreading  the  higheft  trees  in  the  fo- 
reils  ;  and  without  doubt,  may  be  greatly  meliorated 
by  proper  cultivation.  Befides  thefe,  are  the  wild  cher¬ 
ries,  white  and  red  mulberries,  cranberries,  wralnuts, 
hazel  nuts,  chefnuts,  butter  nuts,  beech  nuts,  wild  plums 
and  pears,  whortle-berries,  bilberries,  goofeberries, 
drawberries,  &c. 

The  foil  in  the  interior  country  is  calculated  for  the 
culture  of  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and 
hemp  (for  which  the  foil  and  climate  are  peculiarly 
proper),  buck-wheat,  beans,  peafe,  &.c.  In  many  of 
the  inland  parts  wheat  is  railed  in  large  quantities  ;  but 
pn  the  fea-coaft  it  has  never  been  cultivated  with  fuc- 
cefs,  being  fubje<5l  to  blafls.  The  fruits  which  the  coun¬ 
try  yields  from  culture,  are  apples  in  the  greateil  plenty  ; 
of  thefe  cyder  is  made,  which  conftitutes  the  principal 
drink  of  the  inhabitants;  alfo,  pears  of  various  forts, 
quinces,  peaches  (from  which  is  made  peach  brandy,) 
plums,  cherries,  apricots,  See.  The  culinary  plants  are 
fuch  as  have  already  been  enumerated.  New  England  is 
a  fine  grazing  country  ;  the  valleys  between  the  hills 
are  generally  interfered  with  brooks  of  water,  the 
banks  of  which  are  lined  wTith  a  tracl  of  rich  meadow 
or  interval  land.  The  high  and  rocky  ground  is,  in 
many  parts,  covered  wdth  honeyfuckle,  and  generally 
affords  the  fined  of  pafture.  It  will  not  be  a  matter 
of  wonder,  therefore,  that  New  England  boafts  of 
railing  fome  of  the  fined  cattle  in  the  world  ;  nor  will 
die  be  envied,  when  the  labour  of  railing  them  is  taken 
into  view.  Two  months  of  the  hotted  feafon  in  the 
year  the  farmers  are  employed  in  procuring  food  for 
their  cattle;  and  the  cold  winter  is  fpent  m  dealing 
it  out  to  them.  The  pleafure  and  profit  of  doing  this, 
is  however  a  fatisfying  compenfation  to  the  honed  and 
10  induflrious  farmer. 

Population,  .  New  England  is  the  mod  populous  part  of  the  U- 
™ted  States*  contains  at  lead  823,000  fouls.  One 
and  diver-  are  fencible  men.  New-  England  then, 

£0115.  fhould  any  great  and  hidden  emergency  require  it, 
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could  furnilh  an  army  of  164,600  men.  The  great  body  New 
of  thefe  are  land-holders  and  cultivators  of  the  foil.  England, 
The  former  attaches  them  to  their  country  ;  the  latter 
by  making  them  drong  and  healthy,  enables  them  to 
defend  it.  The  boys  are  early  taught  the  ufe  of  arms, 
and  make  the  bed  of  foldiers.  Few  countries  on  earth, 
of  equal  extent  and  population,  can  furnilh  a  more  for¬ 
midable  army  than  this  part  of  the  union. 

New  England  may,  with  propriety,  be  called  a  nur- 
fery  of  men,  wdience  are  annually  tranfplanted,  into 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  thoufands  of  its  na¬ 
tives.  The  date  of  Vermont,  which  is  but  of  yef- 
terday,  and.  contains  about  100,000  fouls,  has  received 
more  inhabitants  from  Connecticut  than  from  any  other 
date;  and  yet  between  the  years  1774  and  1782,  not- 
withdanding  her  numerous  emigrations  to  Vermont, 
Sufquehannah,  and  other  places,  and  the  depopulation 
occalioned  by  a  feven  years  bloody  war,  it  is  found, 
from  an  aClual  cenfus  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  years  be¬ 
fore-mentioned,  that  they  have  increafed  from  197,856, 
their  number  in  1774,  to  290,150,  their  number  in 
1782.  Vad  numbers  of  the  New  Englanders,  fince 
the  war,  have  emigrated  into  the  northern  parts  of  New 
York,  into  Kentucky  and  the  Wedern  Territory,  and 
into  Georgia ;  and  fome  are  fcattered  into  every  date, 
and  every  town  of  note  in  the  union. 

The  New7  Englanders  are  generally  tall,  ilout,  jjnd 
W’ell  built.  They  glory,  and  perhaps  with  judice,  in 
poffefling  that  fpirit  of  freedom  w7hich  induced  their 
ancedors  to  leave  their  native  country,  and  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  ocean  and  the  hardlhips  of  fettling  in  a 
wildernefs.  Their  education,  lawrs,  and  fituation,  ferve 
to  infpire  them  with  high  notions  of  liberty.  Their 
jealoufy  is  awakened  at  the  fird  motion  towTard  an  in- 
vafion  of  their  rights.  They  are  indeed  often  jealous 
to  excefs ;  a  circumltance  which  is  a  fruitful  fource  of 
imaginary  grievances,  and  of  innumerable  groundlefs 
fufpicions  and  unjud  complaints  againil  government. 

A  law,  refpe&ing  the  defeent  of  edates  which  are 
generally  held  in  fee  Ample,  which  for  fubdance  is 
the  fame  in  all  the  New7  England  dates,  is  the  chief 
foundation  and  proteClion  of  this  liberty.  By  this 
Jaw,  the  poffeflions  of  the  father  are  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  among  all  the  children,  excepting  the  elded  fon, 
who  has  a  double  portion.  In  this  way  is  preferved 
that  happy  mediocrity  among,  the  people,  which,  by 
inducing  economy  and  indudry,  removes  from  them 
temptations  to  luxury,  and  forms  them  to  habits  of 
iobriety  and  temperance.  At  the  fame  time,  their  in¬ 
dudry  and  frugality  exempt  them  from  w7ant,  and  from 
the  neceflity  of  fubmitting  to  any  encroachment  on  their 
liberties. 

In  New  England,  learning  is  more  generally  diffu- 
fed  among  all  ranks  of  people  than  in  almod  any 
other,  part  of  the  globe  ;  arifing  from  the  excellent 
edablifhment  of  fchools  in  every  towmfliip.  Another 
fource.  of  information  to  the  people  is  the  newspapers, 
of  which  not  lefs  than  30,000  are  printed  every  week 
m  New  England,  and  circulated  in  almod  every  town 
and  village  in  the  country.  A  perfon  of  mature  age,, 
who  cannot  both  read  and  write,  is  rarely  to  be  found. 

By  means  of  this  general  edablhhment  of  fchools,  the 
extenfive  circulation  of  newfpapers,  and  the  confe- 
quent  fpread  of  learning,  every  towndiip  throughout 
the  country  is  fumilhed  with  men  capable  of  conduc¬ 
ting.- 
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New  ting  the  affairs  of  their  town  with  judgment  and  dif- 
England,  eretion.  Thefe  men  are  the  channels  of  political  in- 
*  ""  formation  to  the  lower  clafs  of  people  \  if  fuch  a  clafs 

may  be  faid  to  exift  in  New  England,  where  every 
man  thinks  himfelf  at  leaf!  as  good  as  his  neighbour, 
and  believes  that  all  mankind  are,  or  ought  to  be,  equal. 
The  people  from  their  childhood  form  habits  of  can- 
vafling  public  affairs,  and  commence  politicians.  This 
naturally  leads  them  to  be  very  inquifitive.  This  de- 
fire  after  knowledge,  in  a  greater  or  leffer  degree,  pre¬ 
vails  throughout  all  claffes  of  people  in  New  England : 
and  from  their  various  modes  of  exprefling  it,  fome  of 
which  are  blunt  and  familiar,  bordering  on  imperti¬ 
nence,  ftrangers  have  been  induced  to  mention  imper¬ 
tinent  inquifltivenefs  as  a  diftinguilhing  charaCteriftic 
of  New  England  people. — Each  man  alfo  has  his  in¬ 
dependent  fyftem  of  politics  5  and  each  affumes  a  dic¬ 
tatorial  office.  Hence  originates  that  reftlefs,  litigious, 
complaining  fpirit,  which  forms  a  dark  ffiade  in  the 
.character  of  New  Englandmen. 

Before  the  American  war,  which  introduced  into  New 
England  a  flood  of  corruptions,  with  many  improve¬ 
ments,  the  Sabbath  was  obferved  with  great  ftriCtnefs  ; 
-no  unneceffary  travelling,  no  fecular  bufinefs,  no  vilit- 
ing,  no  diversions,  were  permitted  on  that  facred  day. 
They  confldered  it  as  confec rated  to  divine  worfhip, 
and  were  generally  punctual  and  ferious  in  their  at¬ 
tendance  upon  it.  Their  laws  were  ftriCt  in  guarding 
the  Sabbath  againft  every  innovation.  The  fuppofed 
/  feverity  with  which  thefe  laws  were  compofed  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  together  with  fome  other  traits  in  their  religi¬ 
ous  character,  have  acquired,  for  the  New  Englanders, 
the  name  of  a  fuperftitious  bigotted  people.  But  fu- 
perftition  and  bigotry  are  fo  indefinite  in  their  fignifica- 
tions,  and  fo  varioufly  applied  by  perfons  of  different 
principles  and  educations,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  far  they  deferved  that  character.  Lea¬ 
ving  every  perlon  to  enjoy  his  own  opinion  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  we  will  only  obferve,  that,  fince  the 
war,  a  catholic  tolerant  fpirit,  occafioned  by  a  more 
enlarged  intercourfe  with  mankind,  has  greatly  increa¬ 
sed,  and  is  becoming  univerfal ;  and  if  they  do  not 
break  the  proper  bound,  and  liberalize  away  all  true  re¬ 
ligion,  of  which  there  is  much  danger,  they  will  coun¬ 
teract  that  ftrong  propenfity  in  human  nature,  which 
leads  men  to  vibrate  from  one  extreme  to  its,oppofite. 

There  is  one  diftinguifliing  characteristic  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  character  of  this  people,  which  we  mult  not  omit 
to  mention  ;  and  that  is,  the  cuflom  of  annually  cele¬ 
brating  falls  and  thankfgivings.  In  the  fpring,  the  fe- 
veral  governors  iffue  their  proclamations,  appointing  a 
day  to  be  religioufly  obferved  in  falling,  humiliation, 
and  prayer,  throughout  their  refpeCtive  Hates,  in  which 
the  predominating  vices,  that  particularly  call  for  hu¬ 
miliation,  arc  enumerated.  In  autumn,  after  harvelt, 
that  gladfome  era  in  the  hufbandman’s  life,  the  gover¬ 
nors  again  iffue  their  proclamations  appointing  a  day 
of  public  thankfgiving,  enumerating  the  public  blef- 
fings  received  in  the  courfe  of  the  foregoing  year. 
This  pious  cuftom  originated  with  their  venerable 
anceftors,  the  firlt  fettlers  of  New  England  \  and  has 
been  handed  down  as  facred  through  the  fucceffive  ge¬ 
nerations  of  their  polterity.  A  cultom  fo  rational,  and 
fo  happily  calculated  to  cherilh  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  a  fenfe  of  their  dependence  on  the  great  Bene- 
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faCtor  ef  the  world  for  all  their  blefiings,  it  is  hoped  N  ew 
will  ever  be  facredly  prefer ved.  England* 

The  people  of  New  England  generally  obtain  their 
eftates  by  hard  and  perfevering  labour  :  They  of  confe- 
quence  know  their  value,  and  fpend  with  frugality. 

Yet  in  no  country  do  the  indigent  and  unfortunate  fare 
better.  Their  laws  oblige  every  town  to  provide  a 
competent  maintenance  for  their  poor  5  and  the  necef- 
litous  Itranger  is  protected  and  relieved  from  their  hu¬ 
mane  inftitutions.  It  may  in  truth  be  faid,  that  in  no 
part  of  the  world  are  the  people  happier,  better  fur- 
nilhed  with  the  neceffaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  or 
more  independent  than  the  farmers  in  New  England. 

As  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  hardy  indepen¬ 
dent  freeholders,  their  manners  are,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  congenial  to  their  employment,  plain,  Ample,  and 
unpolifhed.  Strangers  are  received  and  entertained 
among  them  with  a  great  deal  of  artlefs  fincerity  and 
friendly  unformal  hofpitality.  Their  children,  thofe 
imitative  creatures,  to  whofe  education  particular  at¬ 
tention  is  paid,  early  imbibe  the  manners  and  habits  of 
thofe  around  them  *,  and  the  ftranger,  with  pleafure, 
notices  the  honeft  and  decent  refpeCt  that  is  paid  him 
by  the  children  as  he  paffes  through  the  country. 

As  the  people,  by  reprefentation,  make  their  own 
latvs  and  appoint  their  own  officers,  they  cannot  be  op- 
preffed  \  afid  living  under  governments  which  have 
few  lucrative  places,  they  have  few  motives  to  bribery, 
corrupt  canvaflings,  or  intrigue.  Real  abilities  and  a 
moral  chara&er  unblemifhed  are  the  qualifications  re- 
quifite  in  the  view  of  moft  people  for  offices  of  public 
truft.  The  expreffion  of  a  wiih  to  be  promoted  is  the 
direct  way  to  be  difappointed. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  England  are  generally  fond 
of  the  arts,  and  have  cultivated  them  with  great  fuc- 
cefs.  Their  colleges  have  flourifhed  beyond  any  others 
in  the  United  States.  The  illuflrious  characters  they 
have  produced,  who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in 
politics,  law,  divinity,  the  mathematics  and  philofophy, 
natural  and  civil  hiftory,  and  in  the  fine  arts,  particu¬ 
larly  in  poetry,  evince  the  truth  of  thefe  obfervations. 

Many  of  the  women  in  New  England  are  handfome. 

They  generally  have  fair,  freffi,  and  healthful  counte¬ 
nances,  mingled  with  much  female  foftnefs  and  deli-  * 
cacy,  Thofe  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education  (and  they  are  confiderably  numerous)  are 
genteel,  eafy,  and  agreeable  in  their  manners,  and  are 
fprightly  and  fenfible  in  converfation.  They  are  early 
taught  to  manage  domeftic  concerns  with  neatnefs  and 
economy.  Ladies  of  the  firft  rank  and  fortune  make 
it  a  part  of  their  daily  bufinefs  to  fuperintend  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  family.  Employment  at  the  needle,  in 
cookery,  and  at  the  fpinning-wheel,  with  them  is  ho¬ 
nourable.  Idlenefs,  even  in  thofe  of  independent  for¬ 
tunes,  is  univerlally  difreputable.  The  women  in  the 
country  manufacture  the  greateft  part  of  the  clothing 
of  their  families.  Their  linen  and  woollen  cloths  are 
ftrong  and  decent.  Their  butter  and  cheefe  is  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  any  in  the  world. 

Dancing  is  the  principal  and  favourite  amufement  in 
New  England  \  and  of  this  the  young  people  of  both, 
fexes  are  extremely  fond.  Gaming  is  praCtifed  by  none 
but  thofe  who  cannot  or  rather  will  not  find  a  reputable 
employment.  The  gamefter,  the  horfe-jockey,  and 
the  knave,  are  equally  defpifed,  and  their  company  is 
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avoided  by1,  all  wher  would.  fuftain  fair  and  irreproach¬ 
able  chara&ers.  The  odious  and”  inhuman  practices,  of 
duelling,  gouging,  cockrfightiiig,  and  horfe-racing,  t 
are  fc arcely.  known-  here. — The;  athletic  and  healthy 
diverfions  of  cricket,  football,  quoits,  wreftling,  jump¬ 
ing,  foot-races,  &c;  are  univerfally  pra&ifed  in  the 
country,  and  fome  of  them  in  the  molt  populous  places, 
and  by  people  of  almoft  all  ranks.  Squirrel-bunting 
is  a  noted  diverfion  in  country  places*  where  this  kind 
of  game  is  plenty.  Some  divert,  themfelves  with  fox¬ 
hunting,  and  others  with  the  more  profitable  fports  of 
fifhing  and  duck-hunting-;  and  in  the  frontier  fettle- 
merits,  where  deer  and  fur  game  abound,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  make  a  lucrative  fpori  of  hunting  them.  In  the 
winter  feafon,  while  the  ground  is  covered  with  fnow, 
which  is*  commonly  two  or  three  months,  fleighing  is: 
the  general  diverfion.  A  great  part  of  the  families; 
throughout  the  country  are  furnifhed  with  horfes  and 
fieighs. 

New  England  has.no  one  ftaple  commodity.  The. 
ocean  and  the  forefts  afford  the  two  principal  articles  of 
export.  Cod-fifh,  mackarel,  fhad,  falmon,  and  other 
fiih,  whale-oil  and  whale-bone;  mafts,  boarxls,  fc  ant- 
ling,  ftaves,  hoops,  and  fliingles,  have  been  and  are  Hill 
exported  in  large  quantities.  The  annual  amount  of 
cod  and  other  fifli,  for  foreign  exportation,  including 
the  profits  arifing  from  the  whale-fifhery,  is  eftimated  at 
upwards  of  half  a  million. — Befides  the  articles  enm 
merated,  they  export  from  the  various  parts  of  New 
England  (hips  built  for  fale,  horfes,  mules,  live  ftock, 
pickled  beef  and'  pork,  pot-alb,  pearl-alh,  flax-feed, 
butter  and  cheefe,  rum,  See.  The  balance  of  trade, 
as  far  as  imperfe£l  calculations  will,  enable  us  to  judge, 
has  generally  been  again  ft  New  England  ;  not  from  any  * 
unavoidable  neceflity;  but  from  her  extravagant  impor¬ 
tations.  From  a  view  of  the  annual*  imports  into  New 
England,  it  appears  that  the  greateft  part  of  them  con- 
fifts  of  the  luxuries,  or  at  belt  the  difpenfable  conveni¬ 
ences  of  life;  the  country. affords  the  neceffaries  in  great 
abundance. 

ENGLISH,  or  the  English,  Tongue,  the  language 
Jpoken  by  the  people  of  England,  and,  with  fome  va¬ 
riation,  by  thofe  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  part  of  Ireland, 
and  the  reft  of  the  Britifli  dominions. 

The  ancient  language  of  Britain  is  generally  alloiv- 
ed  to  have  been  the  fame  with  the  Gallic,  or  French  ; 
this  ifland,  in  all  probability,  having  been  firft  peopled 
from  Gallia,  as  both  Caefar  and  Tacitus  affirm,  and 
prove  by  many  ftrong  and  canclufive  arguments,  as  by 
their  religion,  manners,  cuftoins,  and  the  nearnefs  of 
their  fituation.  But  now  we  have  very  fmall  remains 
of  the  ancient  Britifh  tongue,  except-  in  Wales,  Corn¬ 
wall,  the  i (lands  and  highlands  of  Scotland,  part  of 
Ireland,  and  fome  provinces  of  France ;  which  will  not 
appear  ftrange,  when  wh at'  follows  is  confidered. 

Julius  Caefar,  fome  time  before  the- birth  of  our  Sar 
viour,  made  a>  defcent'  upon  Britain,  though  he  may 
be  faid  rather  to  have  difcovered  than  conquered  it; 
but  about  the  year  of  Chrift  45,  in  the  time  of  Clau¬ 
dius,  Aulus  Plautius  was  fent-  over  with  fome  Roman 
forces,  by  ivhom  two  kings  of  the  Britons,  Togodum- 
nus  and  Gara&acus,  were  both .  overcome  in  battle  : 
whereupon  a  Roman  colony  was  planted  at  Malden  in 
Effex,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland  were  redu- 
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ced  to  the  form  of  a;  Roman  province :  after  that,  the  Engliik. 
ifland  was  conquered  as  far  north  as- the  friths  of  Hun- — 
barton^  and  Edinburgh,  by  Agricola,  in  the  time  of 
Homitian ;  whereupon  a  great  number  of  the  Britons, 
in  the  conquered  part  of  the  ifland,  retired  to  the  weft 
part  called  Wales,  carrying  their  language  with  them. 

The  greateft  part  of  Britain  being  thus  become  a 
Roman  province,,  the.  Roman  legions,  who  refided  in* 

Britain  for  above  200  years,  undoubtedly  diffeminated 
the  Latin  tongue ;  and  the  people  being  afterwards 
governed  by  laws  written  in  Latin  muft  neeeffarily- 
make  a  mixture  of  languages-  This  feems  to  have 
been  the  firft  mutation  the  language  of  Britain  fuf- 
fered. 

Thus  the  Britifti:  tongue  continued,  for  fome  time, 
mixed  with  the  provincial  Latin,,  till,  the  Roman-  le¬ 
gions  being  called  home,  the  Scots  and  Pi&s  took  the; 
opportunity  to  attack  and  harafs  England  :  upon 
which  King  Vortigern,  about  the  year  440;  called  the 
Saxons  to  his  afliftance ;  who  came  over,  with  feveral 
of  their  neighbours,  and  having  repulfed  the  Scots  and 
PiHs,  were  rewarded  for  their  fervices  writh  the  file  of 
Thanet,  and  the  whole  county  of  Kent ;  but  growing 
too  powerful,  and  not  being  contented  with  their  allot¬ 
ment,  difpoffeffed  the  inhabitants  of  all  the.  country  on 
this  fide  of  the  Severn*:  thus  the  Britifli  tongue  was*  Sec-£*?- 
in  a  ^  great  meafure  deftroyed,  and  the  Saxon  introdu- land'  N°  15 
ced;  in  its  (lead. 

What  the  Saxon  tongue  was  long  before  the  con- 
queft,  about  the  year  700,  we  may  obferve  in  the  moll:  \ 

ancient  manufcript  of  that  language,  which  is  a  glofs 
on  the  Evangelifts,  by  Biihop  Edfrid,  in  which  the  three 
firft  articles  of  the  Lord’s  prayer  run  thus : 

“  Uren  fader  thic  arth  in  heofnas,  fie  gehalgud  thin 
noma,  fo  cymeth  thin  ric.  Sic  thin  willa  fue  is  heof¬ 
nas,  and  in  eortho,”  &c. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  the  Hanes  in¬ 
vaded  England  ;  and  getting  a  footing  in  the  northern 
and  eaftem  parts  of  the  country,  their  power  gradually 
increafed,  and  they  became  foie  matters  of  it  in  about 
200  years.  By  this  means  the  ancient  Britifli  obtain¬ 
ed  a  tin&ure  of  the  Daniih  language ;  but  their  go¬ 
vernment  being  of  no  long  continuance,  did  not  make 
fo  great  an  alteration  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  the  next 
revolution,  when  the  whole  land,  A.  D.  1067,  was  fub- 
dued  by  William  the  Conqueror,  duke  of  Normandy 
in  France :  for  the  Normans,  as  a  monument  of  their 
conqueft,  endeavoured  to  make  their  language  as  gene¬ 
rally  received  as  their  commands,  and  thereby  rendered 
the  Britifli  language  an  entire  medley. 
b  About  the  year  900,  the  Lord’s  prayer,  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Anglo-Saxon,  ran  thus  : 

u  Thue  ur  fader  the  eart  on  heofenum,  fi  thin  nama 
gehalgpd  y  cume  thin  rice  fitliin  will  a  on  eorthar*  fv'a, 
fwo  on  heofenum,”  &c. 

About  the  year  1160,  under  Henry  II.  it  was  ren¬ 
dered  thus  by  Pope  Adrian,  an  EngKAiman,  in  rhyme  ; 

“  Ure  fader  in  heaven  rich, 

“  Thy  name  be  halyed  ever  licb, 

“  Thou  bring  us  thy ^mchelBleffe  : 

“  Als  bit  in  heaven  j  doe, 

“  Evar  in  yearth  been  it  alfo,”  &c. 

Hr  Hicks  gives  us  an  extraordinary  fpecimen  of  the 
R  Englift^ 
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Englifh.  .Englifh,  as  fpoken  in  the  year’ll  38  5,  upon  the  very 
fubje<5l  of  the  Englifh  tongue. 

“  As  it  is  knowe  how  meny  maner  peple  beeth  in 
this  lond  ;  ther  beeth  alfo  fo  many  dyvers  longages  and 
tonges.  Nothelefs  Walfchemen  and  Scots  that  beeth 
nought  medled  with  other  nation,  holdeth  wel  nyh  hir 
firfte  longage  and  fpeche }  but  yif  the  Scottes,  that 
were  fometime  confederate  and  woned  with  the  Pities, 
drawe  fomewhat  after  hir  fpeche  3  but  the  Flemynges, 
that  woneth  on  the  weft  fide  of  Wales,  haveth  loft  her 
Itrange  fpeche,  and  fpeketh  Sexonliche  now.  Alfo  Eng- 
lifhemen,  they  had  from  the  bygynnynge  thre  maner 
fpeche  3  northerne,  foutherne,  and  middel  fpeche  in  the 
middel  of  the  lond,  as  they  come  of  thre  maner  of 
peple  of  Germania :  nothelefs  by  commyxtion  and 
mellvnge  firft  with  Danes,  and  afterwards  with  Nor¬ 
mans,  in  meny  the  contrary  longage  is  apayred  (cor¬ 
rupted.) 

“  This  apayrynge  of  the  burth  of  the  tunge  is  by- 
caufe  of  tweie  things 3  oon  is  for  children  in  fcole  agenft 
the  ufuage  and  maner  of  all  otter  nations,  beeth  com¬ 
pelled  for  to  leve  hir  own  longage,  and  for  to  conftrue 
hir  leffons  and  here  thinges  in  Frenfchc,  and  fo  they 
haveth  fethe  Normans  come  firft  into  Engelond.  Alfo 
gentlemen  children  beeth  taught  to  fpeke  Frenfche 
from  the  tyme  that  they  beeth  roked  in  here  cradel, 
and  kunneth  fpeke  and  play  with  a  childe’s  broche  3  and 
uplondiflche  men  will  lykne  hymfelf  to  gentilmen,  and 
fbndeth  with  great  befyneffe  for  to  fpeak  Frenfche  to 
be  told  of. — Hit  feemeth  a  great  wonder  how  Eng- 
lifchemen  and  hir  own  longage  and  tonge  is  fo  dyverfe 
of  fown  in  this  oon  iland  3  and  the  longage  of  Norman¬ 
die  is  comlynge  of  another  lond,  and  hath  oon  maner 
foun  amonge  alle  men  that  fpeketh  hit  arigt  in  Enge¬ 
lond.  Alfo  of  the  forefaid  Saxon  tonge  that  is  deled 
( divided )  a  three,  and  is  abide  fcarceliche  with  fewe 
uplondiflche  men  is  greet  wonder.  For  men  of  the  eft, 
with,  men  of  the  weft,  is,  as  it  were,  undir  the  fame 
partie  of  hevene  accordeth  more  in  fownynge  of  fpeche, 
than  men  of  the  north  with  men  of  the  fouth.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  that  Mercii,  that  beeth  men  of  myddel  Enge¬ 
lond,  as  it  were,  parteners  of  the  endes,  underftondeth 
bettre  the  fide  longes  northerne  and  foutherne,  than 
northerne  and  foutherne  underftondeth  either  other. 
— All  the  longage  of  the  North  umbers  and  fpechial- 
liche  at  York,  is  fo  fcharp,  flitting,  and  frotynge,  and 
unfchape,  that  wTe  foutherne  men  may  that  longage 
unnethe  underllonde,”  &c. 

In  the  year  1537,  the  Lord’s  prayer  was  printed  as 
follows  :  “  O  oure  father  whiclji  arte  in  heven,  hallow¬ 
ed  be  thy  name  :  let  thy  kingdome  come,  thy  wall  be 
fulfilled  as  well  in  erth  as  it  is  in  heven 3  geve  us  this 
daye  in  dayly  bred,”  &c.  Where  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  thfe  di&ion  is  brought  almoft  to  the  prefent  ftand- 
ard,  the  chief  variati0ns  being  only  in  the  orthography. 
By  thefe  inftances,  and  many  others  that  might  be  gi¬ 
ven,  it  appears,  that  the  Englilh  Saxon  language,  of 
which  the  Normans  defpoiled  us  in  a  great  meafure, 
had  its  beauties,  was  fignificant  and  emphatical,  and 
preferable  to  what  they  impofed  on  us.  “  Great, 
verily  (fays  Camden),  wras  the  glory  of  our  tongue 
before  tne  Norman  conqueft,  in  this,  that  the  old  Eng¬ 
lifh  could  exprefs,  moft  aptly,  all  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind  in  their  own  tongue,  without  borrowing  from 
»ny.”  Of  this  he  gives  feveral  examples. 


Having  thus  fhown  how  the  ancient  Britifh  language  Englifh 
was  in  a  manner  extirpated  by  the  Romans,  Danes,  II  . 
and  Saxons,  and  fucceeded  by  the  Saxon,  and  after  ,  ngr^ving,i 
that  the  Saxon  blended  with  the  Norman  French,  wTe 
fhall  now  mention  two  other  caufes  of  change  in  the 
language.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  owing  to  the  Britons 
having  been  a  long  time  a  trading  nation,  whereby 
offices,  dignities,  names  of  wares,  and  terms  of  traffic, 
are  introduced,  which  wre  take  with  the  wrares  from  the 
perfons  of  whom  we  have  them,  and  form  them  anew, 
according  to  the  genius  of  our  own  tongue  ;  and  be- 
fides  this  change  in  the  language,  arifing  from  com¬ 
merce,  Britain’s  having  been  a  confiderable  time  fub- 
je£t  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  muff 
unavoidably  have  introduced  fome  Italian  words  among 
us.  Secondly,  As  to  the  particular  properties  of  a 
language,  our  tongue  has  undergone  no  fmall  mutation, 
or  rather  has  received  no  fmall  improvement  upon  that 
account  :  for,  as  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  learned 
have,  together  with  the  arts  and  fciences  now  rendered 
familiar  among  us,  introduced  abundance  3  nay,  almoft 
all  the  terms  of  art  in  the  mathematics,  philofophy, 
phyfic,  and  anatomy  3  and  we  have  entertained  many 
more  from  the  Latin,  French,  &c.  for  the  fake  of 
neatnefs  and  elegancy  3  fo  that,  at  this  day,  our  lan¬ 
guage,  wffiich,  about  1800  years  ago,  was  the  ancient 
Britifh,  or  Welch,  &c.  is  now  a  mixture  of  Saxon, 

Teutonic,  Dutch,  Danifli,  Norman,  and  modern  French, 
embellifhed  with  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Yet  this,  in 
the  opinion  of  fome,  is  fo  far  from  being  a  difadvan- 
tage  to  the  Englifh  tongue  as  now  fpoken  (for  all 
languages  hav£  undergone  changes,  and  do  continually 
participate  with  each  other),  that  it  has  fo  enriched 
it,  as  now  to  render  it  the  moft  copious,  fignificant, 
fluent,  courteous,  and  mafeuline  language  in  Europe, 
if  not  in  the  w^orld. 

ENGRAFTING,  in  Gardening .  See  Grafting, 
Gardening  Index . 

ENGRAILED,  or  Ingrailed,  in  Heraldry ,  a  term 
derived  from  the  French  grejly ,  “  hail and  fignifying 
a  thing  the  hail  has  fallen  upon  and  broke  off  the  ed¬ 
ges,  leaving  them  ragged,  or  with  half  rounds,  or  fe- 
micircles,  ftrtick  out  of  their  edges. 

ENGRAVING,  the  art  of  cutting  metals  and  pre¬ 
cious  ftones,  and  reprefenting  thereon  figures,  letters, 
or  whatever  device  or  defign  the  artift  fancies. 

Engraving,  properly  a  branch  of  fculpture,  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  feveral  other  branches,  according  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  whereon  it  is  employed,  and  the  manner  of  perform¬ 
ing  it.  For  the  rudeft  branch,  that  of 

Engraving  on  Wood ,  fee  Wood ,  Engraving  on. 

Engraving  on  Copper,  the  making,  correfpondently 
to  fome  delineated  figure  or  defign,  fuch  concave  lines 
on  a  fmooth  furface  of  .  copper,  either  by  cutting  or 
corrofion,  as  render  it  capable,  when  charged  properly 
with  any  coloured  fluid,  of  imparting  by  compreffion 
an  exa£t  reprefentation  of  the  figure  or  defign  to  paper 
or  parchment.  ' 

Whether  we  confider  the  art  of  engraving,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  utility  and  pleafure  it  affords,  or  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that,  attends  its  execution,  we  cannot  but  confefs, 
that  on  every  account  it  deferves  a  diftinguifhed  rank 
among  the  polite  arts  f .  It  is  by  means  of  this  art  j  gee 
that  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  are  adorned  with  the///*  Arts, 
portraits  of  the  greateft  men  of  all  ages  and  all  na-N°i3* 

tions  3, 
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Engraving,  tions ;  that  their  memories,  their  moft  remarkable  and 
~v— '  mod  glorious  actions,  are  tranfmitted  to  the  lated  po- 
fterity.  It  is  by  this  art  alfo,  that  the  paintings  of  the 
greated  mailers  are  multiplied  to  a  boundlefs  number  j 
and  that  the  lovers  of  the  polite  arts,  diffufed  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  are  enabled  to  enjoy  thofe  beau¬ 
ties  from  which  their  dillant  lituations  feemed  to  have 
for  ever  debarred  them  •  and  perfons  of  moderate  for¬ 
tune  are  hereby  enabled  to  become  poffeffed  of  all  the 
fpirit,  and  all  the  poetry,  that  are  contained  in  thofe 
miracles  of  art,  which  feemed  to  have  been  referved  for 
the  temples  of  Italy,  or  the  cabinets  of  princes.  When 
We  reflect,  moreover,  that  the  engraver,  belide  the 
beauties  of  poetic  compofition,  and  the  artful  ordi¬ 
nance  of  delign,  is  to  exprefs,  merely  by  the  means  of 
light  and  lhade,  all  the  various  tints  of  colours  and  clair 
obfcure  ;  to  give  a  relief  to  each  figure,  and  a  truth  to 
each  object  j  that  he  is  now  to  paint  a  Iky  ferene  and 
bright,  and  then  loaded  with  dark  clouds  *  now  the 
pure  tranquil  dream,  and  then  the  foaming,  raging 
fea  ’y  that  here  he  is  to  exprefs  the  character  of  the 
man,  drongly  marked  in  his  countenance,  and  there 
the  minutell  ornament  of  his  drefs ;  in  a  word,  that  he 
is  to  reprefent  all  even  the  mod  difficult  objects  in  na¬ 
ture  3  we  cannot  Efficiently  admire  the  vad  improve¬ 
ments  in  this  art,  and  that  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
it  is  at  this  day  arrived.  See  the  article  Prints. 

Engraving  is  an  art,  for  the  greated  part,  of  mo¬ 
dem  invention  j  having  its  rife  no  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  The  ancients,  it  is  true, 
praCHfed  engraving  on  precious  dones  and  crydals 
with  very  good  fuccefs  *,  and  there  are  dill  many  of 
their  works  remaining  equal  to  any  production  of  the 
later  ages.  But  the  art  of  engraving  on  plates  and 
blocks  of  wood,  to  afford  prints  or  impredions,  was  not 
known  till  after  the  invention  of  painting  in  oil. 

The  different  modes  of  engraving  are  the  following  : 

In  drokes  cut  through  a  thin  wax,  laid  upon  the 
copper,  with  a  point,  and  thefe  drokes  bitten  or  cor¬ 
roded  into  the  copper  with  aquafortis.  This  is  called 
etching. 

In  drokes  with  the  graver  alone,  unaffided  by  aqua¬ 
fortis.  In  this  indance,  the  defign  is  traced  with  a 
diarp  tool,  called  a  dry  pointy  upon  the  plate  ;  and  the 
drokes  are  cut  or  ploughed  upon  the  copper  with  an 
indrument  didinguiffied  by  the  name  of  a  graver. 

In  drokes  fird  etched  and  afterwards  finidied  with 
the  graver  :  by  this  expedient  the  two  former  methods 
are  united. 

In  dots  without  drokes,  which  are  executed  with 
the  point  upon  the  wax  or  ground,  bitten  in  with  the 
aquafortis,  and  afterwards  harmonized  with  the  graver, 
by  the  means  of  which  indrument  fmall  dots  are  made  5 
or  with  the  graver  alone,  as  in  the  fleth  and  finer  parts, 
4inaffided  with  the  point. 

In  dots  fird  etched  and  afterwards  harmonized  with 
the  dry  point,  performed  by  a  little  hammer,  called 
opus  mallei ,  or  the  work  of  the  hammer ,  as  praCtifed  by 
Lutma  and  others. 

In  mezzotinto,  which  is  performed  by  a  dark  barb 
or  ground  being  raifed  uniformly  upon  the  plate  with 
a  toothed  tool.  The  defign  being  traced  upon  the  plate, 
the  light  parts  are  fc raped  off  by  indruments  for  that 
purpofe,  in  proportion  as  the  effeCl  requires. 

aquatinta,  3  newly  invented  method  of  engraving. 
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The  outline  is  fird  etched,  and  afterwards  a  fort  of  Engraving. 

wadi  is  laid  by  the  aquafortis  upon  the  plate,  refem- - vr- — * 

bling  drawings  in  Indian  ink,  bider,  &c. 

On  wood,  performed  with  a  fingle  block,  on  which 
the  defign  is  traced  with  a  pen,  and  thofe  parts  which 
diould  be  white  carefully  hollowed  out ;  and  this  block 
is  afterwards  printed  by  the  letter-prefs  printers,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  they  print  a  book. 

On  wood,  performed  with  two,  three,  or  more 
blocks  -y  the  fird  having  the  outlines  cut  upon  it  j  the 
fecond  is  referved  for  the  darker  diadows  ;  and  the 
third  for  the  diadows  which  terminate  upon  the  lights  \ 
and  thefe  are  fubdituted  in  their  turn,  each  print  re¬ 
ceiving  an  impreffion  from  every  block.  This  mode  of 
engraving  is  called  chiarofcuroy  and  was  defigned  to 
reprefent  the  drawings  of  the  old  maders. 

On  wood  and  on  copper ;  in  thefe  the  outline  is  en¬ 
graved  in  a  bold  dark  ityle  upon  the  copper ;  and  two 
or  more  blocks  of  wood  are  fubdituted  to  produce  the 
darker  and  lighter  diadows,  as  before. 

Of  all  thofe  modes  of  engraving,  the  mod  ancient  is 
that  on  wood;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  fird 
impreffions  on  paper  were  taken  from  carved  wooden 
blocks.  Vor  this  invention  it  appears  that  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  brief-malers  or  makers  of  playing-cards, 
who  pra£tifed  the  art  in  Germany  about  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  century.  From  the  fame  fource  may 
perhaps  be  traced  the  fird  idea  of  moveable  types, 
which  appeared  not  many  years  after  :  for  thefe  brief- 
malers  did  not  entirely  confine  themfelves  to  the  print¬ 
ing  and  painting  of  cards,  but  produced  alfo  fubje&s 
of  a  more  devout  nature  ;  many  of  which,  taken  from 
holy  writ,  are  dill  preferved  in  different  libraries  in 
Germany,  with  the  explanatory  text  facing  the  figures } 
the  whole  engraved  in  wood.  In  this  manner  they 
even  formed  _  a  fpecies  of  books ;  fuch  as,  Hijloria 
fan&i  Johann  is,  ejufque  Vijiones  Xpocalypticce ;  Hijloria 
Veter  is  et  Novi  Tejlamentiy  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Poor  Marts  Bible,  Thefe  diort  mementos  were  print¬ 
ed  only  on  one  fide  y  and  two  of  them  being  paded 
together,  had  the  appearance  of  a  lingle  leaf.  The 
earlied  date  on  any  of  thefe  wooden  cuts  is  1423. 

The  fubje£t  is  St  Chrijlopher  carrying  the  Infant  Jefus 
over  the  Sea ,  preferved  in  a  convent  at  Buxheim  near 
Menningen.  It  is  of  a  folio  fize,  illuminated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  playing  cards  ;  and  at  the  bottom 
is  this  infeription,  Chrifloferi  faciem  die  quacunque  tueris. 

Ilia  nempe  die  ?norte  ?nala  non  morieris,  Millefmo  CCCC° 

XX^  tertio. 

Upon  the  invention  of  moveable  types,  that  branch  Strurts 
®f  the  brief-malers  bufinefs,  fo  far  as  it  regarded  the  Hip  of  En- 
making  of  books,  was  gradually  difeontinued ;  but  the  graving, 
art  itfelf  of  engraving  on  wood  continued  in  an  im¬ 
proving  date  ‘y  and  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  and 
beginning  of  the  1 6th  century,  it  ^became  cudomary  * 
for  almod  every  one  of  the  German  engravers  011 
copper  to  engrave  on  w^ood  alfo.  The  works  of  Al¬ 
bert  Durer  in  this  dyle  of  engraving  are  judly  held 
in  the  highed  edeem.  Italy,  France,  and  Holland, 
have  produced  many  capital  artids  of  this  kind  ;  but 
for  boldnefs  and  fpirit,  we  mud  fee  the  prints  of  Chri- 
dopher  Jegher,  who  worked  under  the  direction  of 
Rubens,  and  was  without  doubt  adided  by  that  great 
mader. 

The  invention  of  that  fpecies  of  engraving  didin^ 
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EM^raving.gulfhed  by  the  appellation  -of  chiaro-fcuro ,  feems  alfo 
~v  T  to  be  juftly  claimed  by  the  Gentians,  ’and  ’firft  prac- 
tifed  by  Mair-*,  one  of  whofe  prints  of'this  kind  is  dated 
1499.  Many  excellent ‘works  in  chiaro-fcuro  have 
been  produced  in  France  \  and  in  Italy  it  vwas  honour¬ 
ed  with  the  performances  Of  Titian  and  Prirmegiano  5 
but  the  attempts  of  .Tackfon,  Karkall,  and  others  in 
England,  have  not  been  equally  fuccefsful.  A  fet  of 
excellent  prints  in  this  way  have  lately  been  publifhed 
by  J.  Skippe,  Efq.  a  connoiileUr  and  dillettante. 

In  Germany,  about  the  year  1450,  prints  from  'en¬ 
graved  copper  firll  made  their  appearance.  The 'ear- 
lie  ft  date  of  a  copperplate  print  is  indeed  only  1461  j 
but  however  faulty  this  print  may  be  with  refpe£l  to 
the  drawing,  or  defeflive  in  point  of  tafte,  the  mecha¬ 
nical  part  of  the  execution  of  it  has  by  no  means 'the 
appearance  of  ’being  one  bf  the  firft  productions  of  the 
Strutt's  graver.  We  have  alfo  feveral  other  engravings,  'evi- 
Hijl.  of  En-  dently  the  work  of  the  fame  mailer  5  in  which  the 
graving.  impreftions  are  fo ’neatly  taken  from  the  plates,  and  the 
engravings  fo  clearly  printed  in  every  part,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  appearance  they  Could  'not  be  executed 
in  a  much  better  manner  in  the  prefent  day,  with  all 
the  conveniences  which  the  copperplate  printers  now 
poflefs,  and  the  additional  knowledge  they  rnuft  ‘ne- 
ceflarily  have  acquired  ivTthe  Courfe  of  more  than  three 
centuries.  Hence  We  may  fairly  conclude,  that  if 
they  Were  not  the  firft  fpecimens  ofithe;  engraver’s  wofk- 
manihip,  they  were  much  lefs  the  firft  efforts  of  the 
copperplate  printer’s  ability.  It  is  likewile  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  Martin  Schoen,  who  is  faid,  with  great 
appearance  of  truth,  to  have  Worked  from  1460  to 
1 486,  was  apparently  the  fcholar  of  Stoltzhirs  ;  for  he 
followed  his  ftyle  of  engraving,  and  copied  from  'him 
a  fet  of  pririts,  rep  relenting  the  paftion  of  our  Saviour. 
Now,  allowing  Stoltzhirs  to  have  preceded  his  difciple 
only  ten  years,  this  carries  the  era  of  the  art  back  to 
1450,  as  was  'faid  above.  There  is  no  ground  to  fup- 
pofe  that  it  wras  known  to  the  Italians  till  -at  leaft  ten 
years  afterwards.  The  earlieft  prints  that  are  known 
to  be  theirs  are  a  fet  of  the  feven  planets,  and  an  al¬ 
manack  by  way  df  frontifpiece  5  on  which  are  direc¬ 
tions  for  finding  Eafter  from  'the  year  '1465  “to  ’i 517 
incluftve  :  and  we  may  be  well  allured,  thdt  the  engra¬ 
vings  were  not  antedated, 'for" the  almanack  of  courfe  be¬ 
came  lefs  and  lefs  valuable  every  year.  In  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  therefore,  thefe  prints  mull  have  been  executed  in 
the  year  1464,  which  is  only  four  years  later  than  the 
Italians  themfelves  lay  any  claim  to.  The  three  earlieft 
Italian  engravers  are,  Fimguerra,  Boticelli,  and  Bal- 
diui.  ‘If  we  are  "to  refer  thefe  prints  to  any  of  the 
three,  We  ftiall  naturally  conclude  them  to  be  the  work 
of  FinigUerra  or  Balchni ;  for  they  are  not  equal  either 
in  drawing  or  cOmpofition  to  thofe  aferibed  to  Boticelli, 
which  we  know  at  leaft  Were  defigned  by  him  j  and  as 
Baldini  is  exprefsly  faid  ’to  have' wbrked ‘from  the  de- 
figns  of  Boticelli,  it  will  appear  raoft  probable  that 
they  belorig  to  FinigUerra. 

With  - refpeft r  to  the  *  invention  of  etching ,  it  Teems  to 
He  not  well  known  to  whom  it ’is  to  be  aferibed.  One 
of  the  'moll  early  fpecimens  *is  that  print  by  Albert 
Durer,  known  ‘by  the  name  bf  the  Caiion,  dated  1518, 
and  thought  by  Tome,  with  little  foundation,  to  have 
been  worked  on  a  plate  of  iron.  Another  etching  by 


the  Tame  artift  is  Mofes  receiving  the  Tables  of  the  Engraving. 
‘Law,  dated  1524.  It  was  alfo  praeftifed  in  Italy  Toon  '  v—* 

after  this  by  Parmegiano,  in  whofe  ^etchings  we  dif- 
cover  the -hand  ^of  ithe  artift  'Working  .out  a  fyftem  as 
ft  were  from  his  own ‘imagination,  and  ft  riving  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  -forms  lie  wanted  to  exprefs.  We  fee  the  dif 
ficulty  he  laboured  under^  mnd  cannot  doubt,  from  the 
examination  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  execution 
of  his  Works,  '.that  he 'had  mo  inftru<ftion  )  and  that  it 
'was  fomething  entirely  mew  to  him.  If  the  ftory  is 
^true,  ’that  he  kept  an  engraver  <by  profeftion  in  his^ 
houfe,  the  novelty  bf  the  artjis  rendered  fo  much  the 
-more  probable.  He  died  in -1540. 

As  -to  thatfpecies  of  engraving  in  which  the  modes 
of  etching  and  cutting  with  the  graver  are  united,  it 
■mull  have  been  found  necefiary  immediately  upon  the 
Invention  of  etching 4  *rt  was,  however,  firft  carried  to 
’perfe6lion  bv  G.  Audran,  and  is  now  almoft  univer¬ 
sally  pradlifed,  whether -the  work  is  in  ftrokes  or  in 
dots. 

Engraving  in  dots,  -the  ’prefent  fashionable  method, 
is  a  very  old  Invention,  and  the  only  mode  difeovered 
-by -the  Italians.  Agoftino  He  Mufis,  commonly  called 
Augujltne  of  Venice ,  a  pupil  of  Mart  Antonio,  -ufed  it 
•in  Several  of  his  earlieft  works,  but  confined  it  to  the 
Hefh,  as  in 'the  undated  print  bf  AirOld  Man  Teated 
upon  a  Bank,  ‘with  anottage  in ’the  back  ground.  .He 
flourifhed  from  15U9  to  1-536.  We  alfo  find  it  in  a 
'print  of  “  A  fingle  figure  Handing,  Folding  a  cup  and 
looking  upwards,”  ky  Giulio  Campagnola,  whoengra- 
«ved  about  the  year  1516.  The  back  .ground  is  exe¬ 
cuted  with  round  Hots,  made  apparently  with  a  dry 
goint.  The  -figure  is  outlined  with  a  Slrdke  deeply 
engraved,  and  fini  fired  'with  Hots,  In  a 'manner  greatly 
refembling  thofe  prints  which  Demafteau  engraved  at 
Paris  in  imitation  of  red  chalk.  The  hair  and  beard 
are*eXprefted  by  -ftrokes.  Stephen  de  Laulne,  -a  native 
of  Germany,  followed  the  Heps  of  Campagnola  5  and 
many' of ’his  flight  'Works  are  executed  in  dots  only. 

John  *Boulanger, -a  French  artift,  who  flouilihed  in  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century,  and  his  cotemporary  Ni¬ 
cholas  Van  Plattenherg,  Improved  -greatly  on  this-me- 
thod,  and  pracftlfed  it 'with  much  fuccefs.  It  is  .only, 
however,  bf  late,  that  it  has -been  cmiiidered  as  an  ob- 
je£l  -worthy  of  general  imitation.  .John  Lutma  exe¬ 
cuted -this  kind  Of  work  with  a -hammer  and  a  Tmall 
punch  or  chiiTel. 

The  method  of  engraving-  in  'mexxotinto  vezs  invent¬ 
ed  about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century  j  bnd  the 
invention  *has  generally  been  attributed  ‘to  Prince  :Ru- 
pert,  though  it  has -alio  been  afferted'that  he  learnt  the 
fecret  -from  another.  See  Me^ZOTINTO. 

Of  the  method  of  engraving  in  aquatinta,  a  Short  rand 
general  account  has  already -  been  given  under  -  that 
word.  'See  AqitJATTNTA.  But  as  Tome  farther  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  this  branch  of  the  cart  of  engraving 
has  fallen  in  our  way,  'we  embrace  this  opportunity  of 
laying  it  before  our  readers. 

Engraving  in  aqUatirita,  was  originally  invented  by 
Le  Prince,  ra  French -artift.  For  a -long  time,his'pro- 
eefs  Was  kept  fecret  j  and  his  pririts,  It  is  faid,  were  ^at 
firft  fold 'for  drawings.  As  a  proof  that  the  artTofe  at 
once  to  perfe&ion,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  the 

'.prints 
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Engraving,  prints  which  were  executed  by  him,  are  dill  admired  as 
tj^e  ancj  X)eft  fpecimens  of  the  art.  It  appears, 

however,  that  he  was  only  acquainted  with  the  powder¬ 
ed  grain,  and  the  common  method  of  flopping  out. 
The  firft  who  praflifcd  this  art  in  England,  was  Mr 
Paul  Sandby.  By. him,  we  are  informed,  it  was  com¬ 
municated  to  Mr  Jukes,  whofe  works  afford  excellent 
examples  to  what  perfeftion  the  art  has  been  carried  ; 
and  although  it  is  now  generally  praftifed  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  yet  in  mo  country  with  greater  fuccefs  than  in 
Britain. 

The  principle  of,thisprocefs.  con  fills  in  corroding  the 
copper  in  fuch  .a  manner,  that  an  impreflion  from  it  ex- 
hibits'the  appearance  of  a  tint  laid  on  paper,  or  a  draw¬ 
ing  in  Indian  ink.  This  is  accomplifhed  by  covering 
the  copper  with  fome  fubflance  which  affumes  a  .granu¬ 
lated  form,  and  prevents  the  acid  from  rafting  where  the 
particles  adhere ;  and  thus  the  copper  is  only  partially 
corroded.  The  more  .minute  the  particles  are,  it- is  ob¬ 
vious  the  impreflion  from -the  plate  will  more  nearly  re- 
femble  a  wafli  of -Indian  ink,  or  a  drawing  s  but  the 
larger  the  particles -arc,  the  granulation  fhe comes  more 
diftinft.  The  powder  or  granulation  is  called  .the  aqua - 
'tint  a  grain.  It  is  produced  in 'two -ways. 

The  procefs ' for  ufing  the  powdered  -grain,  which  was 
firft  employed,  is  the  following.  The  outline  being 
etched  on  a  copper -plate,  fome  fubftance  which  eafily 
melts  with  heat,  adheres  to  the  plate  when  cold,  and 
refills : the  a ftion  of ! the  aquafortis,  is^to  be  finely  pow¬ 
dered  and  ' lifted.  Befides- afphaltum,  rofm,  ^and  gum 
fandarac,  the  fubitances  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  article  already  referred  to,  Burgundy 'pitch,  gum 
copal,  gummaflic,  as  well  as  fome  other  refins  and  gum 
refills,  may  be  employed.  Gum  copal,  it  is  obferved, 
produces  a  grain  which  refills  .the  aquafortis  extremely 
'well.  Whatever  the  fubflance  is  which  iis  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  the  great  objeft  of  the  artifl  in  its  application 
is,  to  have  it  equally  difiributed  over  the  plate.  This 
is  an  eflential  part -of  the  operation,  and  requires  con¬ 
siderable  attention.  The  ufual  method  is,  to  tie  up  a 
quantity  of  the  powder  in  apiece  of  muffin,. and  to  ftrike 
it  againfl  a  Hick  held  at  *a  confiderable  height  above 
the  plate.  Thus  managed,  .the  powder  fettles. equally 
over  it,  in  the  fame  uniform. manner  that  hair  powder 
fifties  on  the  furniture  of  an -apartment,  where  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  hair-dreffer  are  performed.  The  plate 
being-thus  covered  equally  with  the  duil  or  powder,  it 
is  to  be  fixed  upon  it,  'by  the  application  of  a  -gentle 
heat,  to  melt  the  particles.  This  is  ufually  done  by 
holding  lighted  pieces  of  .’brown ’paper,  rolled  upland 
moving  them  about  till -the  whole  of  the  po^vder  is 
.•melted,  which  is  known  by  its  changing  to  a  brown  co¬ 
lour.  It  is  now  allowed  to  cool  and  after  ‘being. exa¬ 
mined .with  a  magnifying  glafs, if  the  particles,  appear  to 
be  uniformly  difiributed,  the  artifi  proceeds  to  the  next 
'part  of  the  procefs. 

Tnofe  parts  of  thedefign  or  drawing -to  be  engraved, 
which  are  perfeftly  white,  are  to  be  obferved  and'mark- 
ed,  and  the  correfponding  parts  of  the  plate  muft  be 
covered  or  flopped  out.  This  is  befl  done  by  means  of 
'maflic  varnifh,  diluted  'to  fuch  a  confifience  with  *  tur¬ 
pentine  as’to -work  freely  with  the  pencil.  To  give  it 
colour,  lamp-black  fhould  be  mixed  with  it,  that  the 
touches  of  the  pencil  may  be  difiinftly  feen.  When 
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thofe  parts  of  the  plate  winch  .are  flopped  out,  are  fuf-  Efigriv;rrg> 
ficiently  dry,  a  border  of  wnx  is  raifed  round  the  plate, 

•  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  etching,  and  the  aquafortis 
diluted  with  water  is  poured  on.  This  .being  the  moil 
precarious  part  of  the  procefs,  requires  the  greatefl  ex¬ 
perience.  When  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  aquafortis  has 
remained  on  tire  plate  for  fuch  a  length  of  time,  that 
when  an  impreffion  is  taken,  it  will  produce  the  lightcfl 
fliade  in  the  drawing,  it  is  poured  off,  and  the  plate  is 
walhed  with  water  and  dried.  The  lightefl  tints  are 
then  flopped  out,  and  the  aquafortis  is  again  poured 
on;  and  this  procefs  is  repeated  as  often  as  there  are 
tints  or  fhades  to  be  produced  in  the  plate. 

Many  plates  are  entirely  etched  in  this  way,  by  al¬ 
ternately  flopping  out  -and  biting  in.  It  is,  however, 
found  to  be  extremely  difficult,  and  indeed  impofiible, 
to  produce  impreffions  of  minute  and  ,  complicated  ob- 
jefts  -with  the  requifite  degree  of  delicacy  and  freedom. 

1  o  obviate  this  difficulty,  another  procefs  has  been  pro- 
pofed,  by  which  the  touches  are  laid  on  the  plate,  with 
equal  eafe  and ‘expedition .as  on  drawings  with  Indian 
ink.  Fine  wafhed  whitening  is  mixed  with  treacle  or 
fiigar,  and  diluted  with  water  in  the  pencil,  that  it  may 
"work  freely.  This  is  laid  on  the  plate  covered  witk 
•the  aquatint  ground,  in  the  fame  way -as  ink  on  the 
drawing.  When  this  is  dry,  the  whole  of  the  platens 
varni fhed  over  with  a  thin  turpentine  .or  maflic  vamiffi, 
and  when  this  is  dry,  the  aquafortis  is  poured  on.  The 
varnifh  immediately  breaks  .up  in  thofe  parts  of  the  plate 
where  the  treacle  mixture  was  laid,  and  thus  they  are 
expofed  to  the  aftion  of  the  acid,  -w  hile  the  other  parts 
of  the  plate  remain  untouched.  Thus  the  touches  or 
/places  of  the  plate  where  the  .treacle  has  been  applied, 
rare  bit  in  deeper  than  the  reft,  ,and  have  the  precifion 
of  touches  done  with  .Indian  ink.  The  plate  being 
thus  completely  bit  in,  the  bordering  wTax  is  removed, 
by.  gently  heating  it  with  .a  piece  of  lighted  , paper. 

It  is  then  cleared  from  the .ground,  and  varnifhed  by 
means  of  oil  of  turpentine  ;  and  being  wiped  clean  .with 
a  rag  and  a  little  fine  whitening,  it  is  ready  for  the 
printer. 

Butin  this  method  of  aquatinting,  it, is  found  difficult 
to  produce  the  neceflary  degree  of  coarfenefs  or  finenefs 
in  the  grain;  and  plates  wiiieh  are  engraved  in  this 
manner  afford  but  a  fmall  number  of  impreffions  before 
they. are  worn  out.  On  this  account  it  is  now  more 
rarely  followed. 

The  other- method, of  producing  the  aquatint, ground, . 
which  is  mofl  generally  adopted,  is  the  following.  A 
refinous  fubflance,  as  common  refin,  Burgundy  pitch 
or  maflic,  is  di  Helved  in  fpirits  of  wine.  This  folution  is- 
poured  all  , over. the  plate,  wffiich  -is  inclined,  till  the 
wffiole  of  the  fuperfluous  fluid  drains  off,  and  what  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  .plate  becomes  quite  dry  in  a  few.minutes. 

The  plate  being  then  examined  with  a  magnifying 
iglafs,  it  will  appear  that  thewvhole  .of  the  fpirit  hav¬ 
ing  evaporated,  the.  refinous  matter  is  left  in  ,a. -granu¬ 
lated  fiate,.or  is  cracked  in- every. direftioiy, and  adheres 
ftrongly  to  the  copper.  In  this  w^ay  a -regular  and 
beautiful  .grain  is  eafily  produced,  which  .will  be  found 
prefetable,  at  leafi  'for  mofl  purpofes,  to  that  which  us 
produced  by  the  formermethod.  The, grain  being  thus 
formed,  the  other  parts -of  the  procefs  are  conduced  in 
the  fameananner  as  before  deferibed. 
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;Ei*grsr vlng.  Such  are  the  ufual  methods  of  conducing  this  pro- 

cefs.  We  lhall  add  a  few  hints  which  the  young  artift 
may  find  ufeful  in  the  different  parts  of  it.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  materials  which  are  employed,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  fpirits  of  wine  fhould  be  rectified,  and 
of  the  belt  quality.  Relinous  matters,  as  common  re- 
fin,  Burgundy  pitch,  and  gum  maftic,  yield  grains  of  a 
different  appearance  and  form  3  fo  that  advantage  may 
be  taken  of  this  circumftance,  by  ufing  them  fometimes 
feparately,  and  fometimes  mixed  in  different  propor¬ 
tions,  According  to  the  views  and  tafle  of  the  artift. 
Different  proportions  of  refin  may  be  employed,  to  pro¬ 
duce  grains  of  different  kinds.  When  a  coarfe  grain 

*  is  intended,  a  greater  proportion  is  to  be  employed  3  and 
when  a  fine  grain  is  wanted,  a  fmaller  proportion  of  re- 
iin  only  is  required.  The  proper  proportions  may  be 

*  afcertained  by  providing  a  number'of  fpare  pieces  of  cop¬ 
per  3  on  thefe  the  liquid  may  be  poured,  and  the  grain 
examined,  before  it  is  applied  to  the  plate  which  is  to 
be  engraved.  After  the  folution  is  made,  it  fhould  re¬ 
main  undifturbed  for  a  day  or  two,  till  the  impurities  of 
the  refin  have  fubfided,  and  the  liquid  becomes  quite 

%  limpid.  This  is  the  beft  method  of  freeing  it  from 
impurities  3  for  if  it  is  ftrained  through  linen  or  muflin, 
it  is  mixed  -with  hairs,  -which  are  extremely  injurious  to 
the  grain.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  apartment  in 
which  the  fluid  is  poured  on  the  plate,  fhould  be  per¬ 
fectly  ftill,  and  entirely  free  from  dull  3  for  if  any  fall 
on  the  plate  while  it  is  wet,  the  grain  forms  a  white 
fpot  which  cannot  be  removed.  Great  care  fhould  be 
obferved  in  cleaning  the  plate.  This  is  done  with  a 
bit  of  rag  and  whitening.  The  fmalleft  ftain  or  particle 
of  greafe  produces  a  ftreak  or  blemilh  in  the  grain. 
Still,  however,  with  all  the  attention  which  can  be  em¬ 
ployed,  and  with  the  utmoft  delicacy  in  the  manage¬ 
ment,  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  procefs  is  ex¬ 
tremely  precarious  and  uncertain  *  and  even  the  moft 
experienced  artifts  find  themfelves  frequently  fubje£t 
to  very  unaccountable  accidents. 

Artifts  have  frequently  complained  of  the  inconve¬ 
nience  from  the  fumes  which  proceed  from  the  a£iion  of 
the  acid  upon  the  copper,  when  the  plate  is  large. 
JPhtl.  Mag.  “  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  following  ar- 
-vol.  xxiii.  rangement,  which' feems  well  calculated  to  anfwer 
^37*  purpofe,  has  been  fuggefted  by  Mr  Cornelius 

Varley,  a  young  artift  who  diftinguifhes  himfelf  no  lefs 
by  his  mechanical  abilities  than  by  the  exquifite  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  pencil  in  water  colours. — Get  a  frame 
made  of  common  deal  or  any  kind  of  wood,  three  or 
four  inches  deep,  covered  with  a  plate  of  glafs,  and  open 
at  one  fide  5  and  let  the  fide  oppofite  to  this  have  a 
round  opening  communicating,  by  means  of  a  common 
iron  pipe,  with  the  afhpit  of  any  little  ftove  or  other 
fire-place,  fhut  up  from  all  other  accefs  of  air  but  -what 
muft  pafs  through  the  pipe.  It  is  obvious  that  any 
fames  riling  from  a  copper-plate  laid  under  fuch  a  frame 
will  be  carried  backward  into  the  iron  pipe  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  required  to  maintain  combuftion  in  the  ftove, 
and  will  by  this  means  be  carried  up  the  chimney  in 
place  of  being  allowed  to  fly  about  in  the  apartment. 
The  pipe  may  be  very  conveniently  ufed  by  carrying  it 
jdo-wn  through  the  table  to  the  floor,  and  fo  along  to 
the  place  where  the  chimney  may  chance  to  ftand  3  and 
jwhep  the  frame  is  not  wanted,  the  pipe  at  one  of  the 


joinings  may  be  made  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  hinge,  Enqra^ 
by  which  to  turn  up  the  frame  againft  the  wall  ^ 
wrhere  it  may  be  lecured,  wThile  out  of  ufe,  by  a  button 
or  any  other  contrivance.’1 

This  method  of  engraving  in  aquatinta  feems  to  be 
chiefly  adapted  for  flight  fubje&s  in  general,  for  imita¬ 
tions  of  fketches,  and  walked  drawings.  But  for  the 
production  of  prints  from  finifhed  pictures,  it  is  by  no 
means  calculated  3  becaufe  it  is  not  fufceptible  of  that 
accuracy  in  the  nice  management  of  the  tints  wdiich  is 
neceffary  for  this  purpofe.  It  is  equally  unfuitable  for 
book  plates  3  becaufe,  without  retouching  the  plates,  the 
number  of  impreflions  that  can  be  thrown  off  is  very 
fmall.  On  thefe  accounts,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  con  - 
fidered  greatly  inferior  to  the  other  modes  of  engraving.. 

But  as  it  is  more  expeditious,  and  may  be  attained  with, 
more  facility,  it  is  undoubtedly  ufeful  w7hen  it  is  con¬ 
fined  to  thofe  fubjeCls  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  calcu¬ 
lated.  This  rapidity  of  execution,  howTever,  and  facility 
in  acquiring*  the  praClice  of  the  art,  are  followed  with  the 
unfortunate  circumftance,  that  they  favour  the  production 
of  an  mdifcriminate  multitude  of  prints  w  hich,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  may  rather  tend  to  vitiate  the  public  tafte. 

Engraving  with  the  tool  wras  the  kind  originally 
pra&ifed,  and  it  is  yet  retained  for  many  purpofes.  For 
though  the  manoeuvre  of  etching  be  more  eafy,  and 
other  advantages  attend  it 3  yet  wdiere  great  regularity 
and  exa&nefs  of  the  ftroke  or  lines  are  required,  the 
wrorking  wTith  the  graver  is  much  more  effe&ual :  on 
which  account  it  is  more  fuitable  to  the  precifion  ne- 
ceffary  in  the  execution  of  portraits  :  as  there  every 
thing  the  moft  minute  muft  be  made  out  and  expreffed, 
according  to  the  original  fubjeft,  without  any  licenfe 
to  the  fancy  of  the  defigner  in  deviating  from  it,  or 
varying  the  effect  either  by  that  mafterly  negligence 
and  fimplicity  in  fome  parts,  or  thofe  bold  fallies  of  the 
imagination  and  hand  in  others,  wThich  give  fpirit  and 
force  to  hiftory-painting. 

The  principal  inftruments  ufed  in  engraving  writh 
the  tool  are,  gravers,  fcrapers,  a  burnilher,  an  oil-ftone, 
and  a  cufhion  for  bearing  the  plates. 

Gravers  are  made  in  feveral  forms  with  refpe£l  to  the 
points,  fome  being  fquare,  others  lozenge  3  the  fquare 
graver  for  cutting  broad  and  deep,  and  the  lozenge 
for  more  delicate  and  fine  ftrokes  and  hatches.  La 
Boife  recommends,  as  the  moft  generally  ufeful,  fuch 
as  are  of  a  form  betwixt  the  fquare  and  lozenge  :  and 
he  advifes,  that  they  ftiould  be  of  a  good  length  3  fmall 
towards  the  point,  but  ftronger  upwards,  that  they 
may  have  ftrength  enough  to  bear  any  ftrefs  there  may 
be  occafion  to  lay  upon  them  :  for  if  they  be  too  flnall 
and  mounted  high,  they  will  bend  3  which  frequently 
caufes  their  breaking,  efpecially  if  they  be  not  em¬ 
ployed  for  very  fmall  fubjedls. 

The  burnilher  is  ufed  to  aflift  in  the  engraving  on 
fome  occafions,  as  w~ell  as  to  polifh  the  plates.  It  is 
feven  inches  in  length,  and  made  of  fine  fteel  well  po- 
lilhed.  The  burnilher  is  formed  at  one  end,  and  a 
fcraper  on  the  other,  each  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  from  the  point  :  betwixt  them,  about  four  inches 
of  the  inftrument  is  made  round,  and  ferves  as  a 
handle  3  and  is  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  necks, 
W'here  the  burnilher  and  fcraper  begin,  w  hich  necks  are 
only  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  princi- 
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Engraving,  pal  application  of  it  in  engraving,  befides  its  ufe  in  po- 

'  yr"~  lifhing  the  plates,  is  to  take  out  any  fcratches  or  acci¬ 
dental  defacings  that  may  happen  to  the  plates  during 
the  engraving  y  or  to  leffen  the  effect  of  any  parts  that 
jnay  be  too  drongly  marked  in  the  work,  and  require 
to  be  taken  down. 

A  cufhion,  as  it  is  called,  is  likewife  generally  ufed 
for  fupporting  the  plate  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  may 
be  turned  every  way  with  eafe.  It  is  a  bag  of  leather 
filled  with  fand,  which  fhould  be  of  the  fize  that  will 
bed:  fuit  the  plates  it  is  intended  to  bear.  They  are 
round,  and  about  nine  inches  over,  and  three  inches  in 
thicknefs. 

The  cufhion,  made  as  above  directed,  being  laid 
on  the  table,  the  plate  mull  be  put  upon  it  y  and 
the  graver  being  held  in  the  hand  in  a  proper  manner, 
the  point  mud  be  applied  to  the  plate,  and  moved  in 
the  proper  dire&ion  for  producing  the  figures  of  the 
lines  intended  :  obferving,  in  forming  draight  lines, 
to  hold  the  plate  deady  on  the  cufhion  y  and  where 
they  are  to  be  finer,  to  prefs  more  lightly,  ufing  great¬ 
er  force  where  they  are  to  be  broader  and  deeper.  In 
making  circular  or  other  curve  lines,  hold  your  hand 
and,  graver  deadily  ;  and  as  you  wrork,  turn  your  plate 
upon  the  cufhion  againd  your  graver,  otherwife  it  will 
be  impodible  for  you  to  make  any  circular  or  curved 
line  with  that  neatnefs  and  command  of  hand  you  by 
this  means  may.  After  part  of  the  work  is  engraved, 
it  is  neceflary  to  fcrape  it  with  the  fcraper  or  graver, 
palled  in  the  mod  level  dire6tion  over  the  plate,  to  take 
oft'  the  roughnefs  formed  by  the  cutting  of  the  graver  y 
but  great  care  mud  be  taken  not  to  incline  the  edge  of 
the  fcraper  or  tool  ufed,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  may 
take  the  lead  hold  of  the  copper,  as  it  would  otherwife 
produce  falfe  flrokes  or  fcratches  in  the  engraving:  and 
that  the  engraved  work  may  be  rendered  more  vifible, 
it  may  afterwards  be  rubbed  over  with  a  roll  of  felt 
dipped  in  oil.  In  ufing  the  graver,  it  is  neceflary  to 
carry  it  as  level  as  poftible  with  the  furface  of  the  plate  *, 
for  otherwife,  if  the  fingers  flip  betwixt  them,  the  line 
that  will  be  produced,  whether  curve  or  draight,  will 
become  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  progrefs  of  its  forma¬ 
tion  y  which  entirely  prevents  drokes  being  made  at 
one  cut,  that  will  be  fine  at  their  extremities,  and  larger 
in  the  middle  y  and  occafions  the  neceflity  of  retouch¬ 
ing  to  bring  them,  to  that  date.  For  this  reafon,  it 
is  very  neceflary  for  thofe  who  would  learn  to  engrave 
in  perfe&ion,  to  endeavour,  by  frequent  trials,  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  habit  of  making  fuch  drokes  both  draight 
and  curving,  by  lightening  or  finking  the  graver 
wfith  the  hand,  according  to  the  occafion.  If,  after 
finiftiing  the  defign,  any  fcratches  appear,  or  any  part 
of  the  engraving  be  falfely  executed,  fuch  fcratches,  or 
faulty  parts,  mud  be  taken  out  by  the  burnhher,  and 
further  polifhed,  if  neceflary,  by  the  above-mentioned 
roll. 

The  plate  being  thus  engraved,  it  is  proper  to  round 
off  the  edges,  by  ufing  fird  a  rough  file,  and  afterwards 
a  finoother  y  and  to  blunt  the  corners  a  little  by  the 
fame  means  :  after  which,  the  burnifher  fhould  be  paf- 
fed  over  the  edges  to  give  it  a  farther  polifh. 

The  dry  point,  or  needle,  which  has  been  of  late 
*nuch  ufed  in  engraving,  is  a  tool  like  an  etching  point, 
which  being  drawn  hard  on  the  copper,  cuts  a  droke, 
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and  raifes  a  burr  y  the  burr  is  fcraped  ofF,  and  there  rc-  Engravit 
mains  a  droke  more  foft  and  delicate  than  can  be  pro-  """v 
duced  in  any  other  way. 

In  the  condudt  of  the  graver  and  dry  point  confids 
all  the  art  ;  for  which  there  are  no  rules  to  be  given  y 
all  depending  on  the  habitude,  difpofition,  and  genius, 
of  the  artid.  However,  befides  the  explanations  al¬ 
ready  given,  fome  general  obfervations  and  diredlions 
may  not  be  improper.  As  the  principles  of  engraving 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  painting,  a  perfon  cannot 
expedt  to  attain  any  confiderable  degree  of  perfedlion 
in  this  art  who  is  not  a  good  mader  of  defign y  and 
therefore  he  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  both  with 
perfpe&ive  and  architecture  :  for  the  former,  by  the 
proper  degradations  of  drong  and  faint  colours,  will 
enable  him  to  throw  backwards  the  figures  and  other 
objects  of  the  picture  or  defign  which  he  propofes  to 
imitate  y  and  the  latter  will  teach  him  to  preferve  the 
due  proportion  of  its  feveral  orders,  which  the  painter 
often  entruds  to  the  difcretion  of  the  engraver.  In 
order  to  preferve  equality  and  union  in  his  wrorks,  the 
engraver  fhould  always  fketch  out  the  principal  objects 
of  his  piece  before  he  undertakes  to  finifh  them.  In* 
working,  the  flrokes  of  the  graver  fhould  never  be 
crofted  too  much  in  a  lozenge  manner,  particularly  in 
the  reprefentation  of  flefh,  becaufe  fharp  angles  pro¬ 
duce  the  unpleafing  effect  of  lattice-work,  and  take- 
from  the  eye  the  repofe  which  is  agreeable  to  it  in  all 
kinds  of  picturefque  defigns  :  we  fhould  except  the 
cafe  of  clouds,  tempeds,  waves  of  the  fea,  the  fkins  of 
hairy  animals,  or  the  leaves  of  trees,  where  this  method 
of  crofting  may  be  admitted.  But  in  avoiding  the  lo¬ 
zenge,  it  is  not  proper  to  get  entirely  into  the  fquare,:, 
which  would  give  too  much  of  the  hardnefs  of  done. 

In  conducing  the  drokes,  the  actiou  of  the  figures, 
and  of  all  their  parts,  fliould  be  confidered  y  and  it 
fhould  be  obferved  how  they  advance  towards,  or  re¬ 
cede  from  the  eye  y  and  the  graver  fhould  be  guided 
according  to  the  rifings  or  cavities  of  the  mufcles  or 
folds,  making  the  drokes  wider  and  fainter  in  the- 
light,  and  clofer  and  firmer  in  the  fhades.  Thus  the 
figures  will  not  appear  jagged  y  and  the  hand  fhould 
be  lightened  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  outlines  may 
be  formed  and  terminated  without  being  cut  too  hard  ; 
however,  though  the  drokes  break  off  where  the  muf- 
cle  begins,  yet  they  ought  always  to  have  a  certain 
connexion  with  each  other,  fo  that  the  fird  droke  may 
often  ferve  by  its  return  to  make  the  fecond,  which 
will  fhow  the  freedom  of  the  engraver. 

In  engraving  the  flefh,  the  effect  may  be  produced 
in  the  lighter  parts  and  middle  tints  by  long  pecks 
of  the  graver,  rather  than  by  light  lines  y  or  by  round 
dots  y  or  by  dots  a  little  lengthened  by  the  graver  y 
or,  bed  of  all,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  thefe  to¬ 
gether. 

In  engraving  the  hair  and  the  beard,  the  engraver 
fhould  begin  his  work  by  laying  the  principal  grounds, 
and  fketching  the  chief -fhades  in  a  carelefs  manner,  or 
with  a  few  drokes  5  and  he  may  finifti  it  at  leifure 
with  finer  and  thinner  drokes  to  the  extremities. 

When  architecture  or  iculpture  is  to  be  reprefented, 
except  it  be  old  and  ruinous  buildings,  the  work  ought 
not  to  be  made  very  black  y  becaufe,  as  edifices  are 
commonly  conftrudled  either  of  done  or  white  marble, 
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^Engraving.  the  colour,  being  refle£led  on  all  fides,  does  not  pro* 
V- — '  duce  dark  or  brown  fhades  as  in  other  fubftances. 
White  points  mult  not  be  put  in  the  pupils  of  the- 
eyes*  of  figures,  as  in  engravings  after  paintings; 
nor  muft  the  hair  or*  beard  be  reprefented  as  in  na¬ 
ture,  which  makes  the  locks-  appear  flowing  in  the* 
air;  becaufe*  in  fculpture  there'  can  be  no  fuch  ap¬ 
pearances. 

In  engraving  cloths-  of  diiTerent  lands,  linen-  fhould 
Be  done  with  finer  and  clofer  lines  than  any  other  forts, 
-an d  be  executed'  with  fingle  flrokes.  Woollen  cloth 
fhould  be  engraved  wide,  in  proportion  to  the  coarfe- 
rnefs  or  finenefs  of  the  fluff,  and  with  only  two  flrokes  ; 
and  when  the  flrokes  are  croffed,  the  fecond  fhould  be 
fmaller  than  the  firfl,  and  the  third  than  the  fecond. 
Shining  fluffs,  which  are  generally  of  filk  or  fatin,  and 
which  produce  flat  and  broken  folds,  fhould  be  en¬ 
graved  more  hard  and  more  ftraigbt1  than  others,  with 
one  or  two  flrokes,  as^  their  colours  are  bright  or 
brown  ;  and*  between  the  firfl  flrokes  other  fmaller 
muff  be  joined,  which  is  called  interlining.  Velvet 
and’plufll  are  expreffed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fhould 
always*  be  interlined’.  Metals,  as  armour,  &c.  are  alfo 
reprefented  by  interlining,  or  by  clear  fingle  flrokes. 
In  architecture,  the  flrokes  which  form  the  rounding 
object  fhould  tend  to  the  point  of  fight;  and  when 
whole  columns  occur,  it  is  proper  to  produce  the  effect' 
ass  much  as  poflible  by  perpendicular  flrokes.  If  a 
grofs  ilroke  is  put,  it  fhould  be  at  right  angles,  and 
wider  and  thinner  than  the  firfl'  flroke.  In  engraving 
mountains,  the  flrokes  ought  to  be  frequently  difeon- 
tinued  and  broken,  for  fharp  and  craggy  objeCls  ;  and 
they  fliould  be  llraight,  in  the  lozenge  manner,  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  long  points  or  dots  ;  and  rocks  fliould 
be  reprefented  by  crofs-  flrokes  more  fquare  and  eveir, 
ObjeCls  that  are  diffant  towards  the  horizon  fhould  be 
kept-  very  tender,  and  flightly  charged  with  black. 
Waters  that  are  calm  and  flill  are  beft  reprefented  by 
flrokes  that  are  flraight,  and  parallel  to  the  horizon,  in¬ 
terlined  with  thofe  that  are  finer  :  omitting  fuch  places 
as,  in  confequence  of  gleams  of  light,  exhibit  the 
Alining  appearance  of  water  ;  and  the  form  of  objeCls 
refleCled  from  the  water  at  a  fmall  diflance  upon 
it,  or- on  the  banks  of  the  water,  are  expreffed  by  the 
fame  flrokes,  retouched  more  flrongly  or  faintly  as 
occafion  may  require,  and  even  by  fome  that  are  per¬ 
pendicular.  For  agitated  waters,  as  the  waves  of  the 
fea,  the  firfl  flrokes  fliould*  follow  the  figure  of  the 
waves,  and  may  be  interlined,  and  the  crofs  flrokes 
ought  to  be  very  lozenge.  In  cafcades,  the  flrokes 
fhould  follow  the  fall,  and  be  interlined.  In  engraving 
clouds,  the  graver  fliould  fport  when  they  appear  thick 
and  agitated,  in  turning  every  way  according  to  their 
form  and  their  agitation.  If  the  clouds  are  dark,  fo 
that  two  flrokes  are  neceffary,  they  fhould  be  crofled 
more  lozenge  than  the  figures,  and  the  fecond  flrokes 
fliould  be  rather  wider  than  the  firfl.  The  flat  clouds, 
that  are  loft  infenfibly  in  the  clear  fky,  fliould  be  made 
by  flrokes  parallel  to  the  horizon,  and  a  little  waving  ; 
.if  fecond  flrokes  are  required,  they  fhould  be  more  or 
lefs  lozenge  ;  and  when  they  are  brought  to  the  extre¬ 
mity,  the  hand* fliould  be  fo  lightened,  that  they  may 
form  no  outline.  The  flat  and  clear  fky  is  reprefented 
by  parallel  and  flraight  flrokes,  without  the  leaft  turn¬ 
ing.  In  landfcapes,  the  trees,  rocks,  earth,  and  her- 
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bage,  fliould  be  etched  as ■  much  as  poflible  ;  nothing  Eng 
fhould' be  left  for  the  graver  but  perfecting,  foftening, 
and  flrengthening.  The  dry.  point  produces  an  effect* 
more  delicate  than  the  graver  can,  and  may  be  ufed  to 
great  advantage  in  linen,  ikies*  diftances,  ice,  and  often 
in  water,  efpecially  in  fmall  engravings.  In  moff  things 
it  is  proper  to  etch  the  fhadows,  only  leaving  the  lighter 
tints  for  the  dry  point,  graver,  &c. 

To  imitate  chalk-drawings,  a  mixture  of  varied  and 
irregular  dots  are-  ufed;  made  more  or  lefs  foft,  fo  Us- 
to  refemble  the  grain*  produced  by  the  chalks  on  pa¬ 
per.  Every  flroke  of  the  chalks  on  paper-  may  be 
confidered  as  an  infinite  number  of  adjoining  points, 
which  are  the-  fmall  eminences-  of  the  grain  of  the 
paper  touched  by  the  chalk  in  pafling  over  it.  When 
the  copperplate  has  been  poliflied  and  varnilhed,  or 
properly  prepared,  as  in-  the  common  method  of  en> 
graving,  the*  drawing  to-  be  imitated  may  be  coun- 
terproved  on  the  vamifh  of  the  plate.  If  this  can¬ 
not  be  conveniently  done,  black  lead  pencil,  Or  red 
chalk,  muft  be  applied  to  vamifhed  or  oiled  paper  ; 
and  by  means  of  this  chalk  or  pencil,  all  the  tra¬ 
ces  of  the  original  will  be  tranfmitted  to  the  var- 
nifh.  The  outlines  of  the  objeCl  muft  be  formed  in  the* 
etching  by  points,  whofe  magnitude  and  diflance  muft 
be  determined  by  the  quality  of  the  flrokes  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  drawing.  The  artift  may  be  provided  with 
pointed  inftruments  or  needles  of  various  fizes  with 
fingle  or  double  points.  In-  forming  the  light  and 
fhade,  he  fhould'  dillinguifh  between  thofe  hatches 
which  ferve  to  exp  refs-  the  perfpe<£live  of  the  obje<5t 
and  thofe  which  form  the  ground  of  it.  The  princi¬ 
pal  hatches  fhould  be  more  flrongly  marked  ;  tho 
middle  tints,  if  etched,  fhould  be  marked  lightly,  or 
they  may  be  left  till  the  varnifti  is  taken  off,  and  be 
perfected  with  a  greater  degree  of  foftnefs  by  needles 
or  the  point  of  the  graver,  ask  the  original  may  re¬ 
quire.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  method  of 
applying  the  aquafortis  in  this*-  kind  of  engraving  ; .  but* 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  it  fhould  not  be  left  fo  long 
as  to  corrode  the  lighter  parts  too  much  :  if  the  light 
parts  are  fufficiently  corroded,  they  may  be  flopped 
up  with  turpentine  varnifti  and  lamp-black  mixed 
together,  and  the  aquafortis  may  be  applied  again 
to  the  flronger  ‘  parts ;  for  it  wall  be  no  detriment  to 
them,  if  the  points  which  compofe  the  fhade  burft  into 
one  another,  provided  the  extreme  be  avoided.  When 
the  work  of  the  aquafortis  is  finifhed,  and  the  var- 
nifh  taken  off  the  copper,  it  will  be  neceffary  in  the 
fofteft  parts,  fuch  as  the  flefh,  &c.  to  interftipple  with 
proper  points ;  as  an  effe£l  w-ill  be^  thus  produced 
more  delicate  than  it  is  poflible  to  attain  with  the 
aquafortis  only ;  and  the  ftrongeft  fhades  will  require 
additional  ftrength  to  be  given  them  with  fmall  flrokes 
of  the  graver.  Drawings  made  with  chalks  of  differ¬ 
ent  colours  may  be  imitated  in  this  manner,  if  a  plate 
be  provided  for  every  colour. — This  method  of  engra¬ 
ving  is  intended  to  form  a  kind  of  deception,  fo  that  the 
connoiffeur  may  not  be  able,  on  the  firfl  infpe&ion,  to 
diftinguifh  between  the  original  drawing  and  the  en¬ 
graving  made  in  imitation  of  it ;  and  it  is  extremely 
ufeful,  as  it  ferves  to  multiply  copies  of  drawings  left 
by  thofe  maflers  who  excelled  in  the  ufe  of  chalks,  and 
thus  to  form  and  improve  young  artifts,  who  could  not 
have  accefs  to  the  originals  in  the  pra&ice  of  drawing. 
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Engraving.  To  this  account  of  the.  hillory  and  pra&ice  of  the  art 

- of  engraving,  we  {hall  annex  the  following  ingenious 

obfervations  by  an  eminent  living  artirt  (a).  We  pre- 
fent  them  to  our  readers  without  alteration  or  abridge¬ 
ment*  .  .  . 

On  the  lin-  When  compared  with  painting,  the  art  of  engraving 
ear  art  in  is  but  a  recent  invention,  being  coeval  only  with  that 
general.  of  printing  5  and  like  that  noble  art,  it  poflefTes  not  on¬ 
ly  a  fimilar  but  a  greater  power,  of  multiplying  and 
extending  the  productions  of  genius  over  the  world  j  for 
its  language  is  univ'erfally  understood. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  arts,  if  it  could  boaft 
of  a  more  remote  date,  as  we  might  then  have  had 
many,  more  of  the  fineft  defigns  of  the  firrt  painters  of 
antiquity,  now  doomed  to  oblivion,  faved  from  the 
rude  ravages  of  time* 

But  this  invention  feemed  to  be  referved  for  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  its  improvements  for  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  an  age  in  which  a  number  of  artirts,  who 
may  be  faid  to  have  invigorated  the  art,  and  inverted 
it  with  beauty,  arofe  both  in  France  and  Italy. 

Lines,  in  the  firft  Hate  of  the  art,  like  every  other 
purfuit,  whole  excellence  is  progrefiive,  were  compa¬ 
ratively  rude  and  unmeaning,  and  had  nothing  more  to 
recommend  them,  than  merely  reprefenting  a  particu¬ 
lar  fort  of  markings,  or  flight  hatchings  with  the  pen, 
without  any  other  apparent  degree  of  execution  or  ex^ 
predion.  Although  it  is  Our  pride  to  acknowledge, 
that  it  has  not  been  a  little  beholden  to  the  elegant 
etchings  of  the  great  maflers  in  painting,  as  wTell  as  to 
their  drawings  in  pen  and  ink,  in  its  early  rtages,  by 
which  means  an  eminent  degree  of  tarte  w^as  introduced 
into  the  art,  particularly  in  the  department  of  linear  dif- 
pofition.  Amongrt  thofe,  the  drawings  of  a  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  the  learned  da  Vinci  *,  fome  of 
which  we  have  occafionally  feen  and  admired.  Some 
by  da  Vinci  were  hatched  in  a  fquare  but  delicate  man¬ 
ner,  with  a  white  fluid,  on  dark  coloured  paper.  Thofe 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  inclined  more  to  the 
lozenge,  in  black  or  browrn  ink.  They  even  carried 
this  rtyle  of  hatching  wdth  the  pencil  into  their  pi&ures, 
fome  of  wdiich  adorn  the  Vatican  j  and  in  the  famous  car¬ 
toons  in  his  majefty’s  colle&ion  by  Raphael.  Baccio 
Bandinelli  generally  hatched  his  lines  in  one  dire&ion, 
particularly  a  Taking  down  from  the  Crofs,  which  wTas 
fold  in  London  at  the  fale  of  the  late  Sir  Jofhua  Rey¬ 
nold’s  drawings.  Vicenzio  Dante,  hatched  in  a  fimilar 
wray  about  the  year  1550.  Julio  Romano  ufed  alfo  to 
draw  in  this  rtyle  wfith  the  pen,  feverals  of  wRich  are  rtill 
to  be  found  in  the  moil  fele£l  cabinets  of  men  of  tarte  \ 
and  for  near  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  invention  of 
etching,  it  is  rare  to  mention  a  pointer  of  eminence,  wflio 
was  diftinguiflied  in  drawing,  who  did  not  annex  this  art 
to  that  of  painting.  But  with  the  application  of  the  bu¬ 
rin,  the  art  has  been  gradually  improving  till  the  prefent 
period,  (b)  Linear  engraving  is  nothing  more  than  drawl¬ 
ing  elegantly  on  copper.  It  became  more  rtudied  as  it 
was  found  capable  of  reprefenting  the  various  appear- 
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ances  of  nature.  The  texture  or  furface  of  obje&s  be¬ 
came  proportionally  diferiminated  by  filch  peculiar  mo¬ 
difications  of  the  line,  as  feemed  mart  fuitable  to  the 
fubjeft  reprefented,  although,  at  the  fame  time,  it  ren¬ 
dered  it  much  more  arduous  in  the  execution.  Hence 
arofe  that  diverfity  of  rtyle,  and  that  fcope  for  fucceed- 
ing  excellence,  which,  by  combining  elegance  with 
fimplicity  and  beauty,  diitinguifhed  thofe  artiils  who 
have  been  moft  confpicuous  in  its  improvement. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  origin 
of  this  art  to  an  ingenious  Florentine,  Maffo  Fini- 
guerra,  the  fculptor.  He  was  fucceeded  by  a  number 
of  other  ingenious  men,  among  whom  wre  rank  Botti¬ 
celli,  Andrea  Mantigna,  and  other  *  able  defigners  \ — 
and  in  Germany,  Albert  Durer,  Aldgrave,  and  Lucas 
Van  Leyden,  who  feverally  contributed  their  labours. 
But  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  works  of  the  divine 
Raphael  began  to  be  multiplied  by  the  correft  graver 
of  Marc  Antonio,  an  artirt  whofe  prints  were  the  de¬ 
light  of  that  great  painter.  Antonio  had  many  imi¬ 
tators,*  but- none  who  equalled  him  for  jurtnefsof  con¬ 
tour,  for  which  his  w*orks  will  be  ever  highly  appreci¬ 
ated  among  the  early  produ&iohs  of  the  art. — Having 
had  occafion  to  mention  a  few  of  the  principal  artirts 
who  reared  the  fcaffolding  of  this  elegant  art,  we  fhall 
proceed  to  thofe  wRo  have  fo  much  diitinguifhed  them^ 
felves  in  finirtiing  the  rtiperftru&ure.  Among  thofe, 
Augurtino  of  Venice  began  to  introduce  a  better  dif- 
pofitidn  of  line  in  his  rtiades,  as  w-ell  as  the  ingenious 
Bolognefe,  Augurtino  Carrachi  5  wRilrt  Egedius  Sade- 
lrser  difplayed  no  lefs  zeal  in  Germany.  In  the  fix- 
teenth  century,' the  art  difplayed  rtill  more  vigour  and 
tarte,  and  feemed  to  have  but  little  more  wanting  5  for 
all  that  meagre  drynefs  of  line  began  to  difappear,  w  hich 
fo  manifellly  marks  the  e&rly  works  of  II  Tedefca,  Al- 
degrafF,  and  other  artirts  of  a  former  period.  Their 
works  became  confequently  more  rich  ip  rtyle,  by  em¬ 
bracing  the  beft  produ£tions  of  the  pencil  5  and  as  they 
were  applied  to  a  greater  number  of  ideas,  they  became 
rtill  more  interefting  and  fuccefsful. 

Patrons  wrere  numerous  and  liberal  $  and  it  is  but  pro¬ 
per  to  remark,  that  the  various  artirts,  on  their  part,  ac¬ 
tuated  by  a  becoming  zeal  which  was  highly  creditable 
to  themfelves,  were  indefatigable.  This  is  a  circum- 
ftance  not  lefs  worthy  of  imitation,  than  the  many  ad¬ 
mirable  monuments  of  the  art  which  they  produced. 
Few  but  admired  the  works  of  Maffon,  Poilly,  Nantueil, 
and  Rouflelet  \  and  fome  time  after  the  death  of  the  in¬ 
genious  Cornelius  Bloemart,  wRo  had  given  a  grace  to 
his  lines,  hitherto  unknown  at  Rome,  the  matchlefs 
Audran  and  Edelinck  difplayed  their  excellent  produc¬ 
tions  at  Paris.  But  arts  are  liable  to  flu&uate  ;  and 
when  the  art  of  engraving  began  to  decline  abroad,  it 
gradually  difplayed  a  high  degree  of  luftre  in  our  own 
country  j  and  the  variety  of  ftyles  which  hasfince  fprung 
from  the  original  manner  of  engraving  fhall  be  the  Rib- 
je<rt  of  the  following  fketch. 

We  fhall  therefore  treat  more  particularly  of  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  lines  and  their  confequent  effedls,  dif- 
S  tinguifhed 


(a)  Francis  Legat,  Efq.  hirtorical  engraver  to  his  royal  highnefs  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  F.  A.  S.  E. 

(B)  The  author  has  taken  the  liberty  of  here  adopting  the  word  linear ,  from  its  rtri£l  analogy  to  this  msde  of 
engraving,  and  with  the  approbation  of  fome  of  the  firrt  profeffors,  both  kf  painting  and  engraving^’ 


Engraving. 
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Engraving.  tinguifhed  by  the  terms,  linear  exprejfion ,  imitation ,  dif- 
‘  '  pojuioriy  and  harmony  j  with  a  flridt  inveftigation  of  the 
firft  and  moil  approved  fubjedts,  either  in  etching  or 
engraving  ;  and  of  their  eilential  beauties,  as  far  as 
they  may  tend  to  illuftrate  the  fubjedt. 

A§  the  great  object  of  this  mode  of  engraving  is,  to 
adopt  thofe  lines  the  molt  expreflive  of  the.  form  and 
charadter  of  whatever  happens  to  be  reprefented,  by 
maturely  investigating  not  only  the  adtion  but  the  cauie 
and  qorrefpondent  effedts  of  the  original  pidture  ;  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  artiit  may  avail  himfelf  of  all  that  is  moft 
beautiful  in  his  tranflation,  and  efficient  in  the  aggregate, 
either  with  refpect  to  the  exprefiion,  fpirit,  or  Sentiment, 
thi  linear  When  hiftorical  fubjedts  con  fill  of  feveral  figures, 
and^^f011  w^ere  ^bere  is  generally  a  variety  of  draperies,  fome  of 
yofition.  them  appearing  thick  and  cumberfome,  others  more 
thin  and  flexible,  fitting  clofe  and  elegant  on  the  limbs, 
being  corapofed  of  a  finer  texture,  or  thread  $  the  coarf- 
er  fluffs  are  confequently  more  effectually  reprefented 
by  a  bolder  line,  as  the  thinner  fort,  by  the  application 
of  a  fine  line,  gives  a  more  lively  repreientation  ;  a  dif- 
crimination  which  has  been  obferved  of  late,  by  the 
moft  approved  modern  &rtifts  in  linear  engraving.  Ob- 
fervations  of  this  defcription,  when  treated  in  a  liberal 
manner,  not  only  fuperadd  a  degree  of  truth,  but  even 
render  the  fubjedts  fweeter  to  the  eye  of  fancy.  In  the 
early  ftages  of  the  art,  fame  Excellent  artifls  have  been 
led  into  particular  and*  limited  fyflems.  In  the  works 
of  fuch  as  have  affedted  to  defer! be  every  fubjedt  in  the 
fame  line  indiferiminately,  even  the  arms  of  the  moft 
delicate  women  are  often  engraven  as  if  perfectly  pp- 
iifhed,  by  approaching  to  a  metallic  appearance,  a  mode 
not  uncommon  among  the  fecond  or  third  clafs  of  ar- 
tifis  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  ;  by  which 
manner,  all  that  foftnefs  and  delicacy  was  negledted, 
which  is  fo  happily  effedted  in  the  linear  produdtions  of 
Bartolozzi,  Morgan,  Sharp,  Heath  and  others,  at  pre- 
fent  of  the  firft  mailers  in  Europe.  Thofe  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  works  of  the  ingenious  Chaffard, 
inuft  with  pleafure  have  perceived  in  his  foliage,  how 
even  the  texture  of  flowers  are  imitated  from  the  deli¬ 
cate  line-like  fibres  of  which  they  are  compofed,  iffuing 
from  the  item,  and  fpreading  their  iilken  beauties  to 
the  fun  :  and  in  this  clafs  of  imitation,  the  clear  trans¬ 
parency  of  glafs,  the  rough  texture  of  woollen,  the 
tiiinnels  of  lawn,  the  Hickerings  of  fatin,  or  the  light¬ 
nings.  of  fteel,  as  well  as  the-  rude  rock,  the  lucid  lake, 
or  the  flafhing  of  the  torrent,  are  all  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  to  linear  effedt  by  the  almoft  infinite  diverfity  in 
their  conftrudtion,  and  general  conitituent  principles, 
Itridtly  obfetving  on  what  laws  the  beauty  of  lines  con- 
fifts,  by  ever  keeping  in  view  the  due  balance  of  tafte, 
and  a  noble  fimplicity  of  ftyle  throughout.  It  is  the 
bufinefs  of  the  Ikiiful  artiit  to  overpower  and  fubdue 
the  difficulties  in  his  profeflion  \  for  no  excellence  in 
art  is  of  cheap  or  vulgar  acquifition.  Let  it  be  re¬ 
membered  that  with  forming  fteel,  even  the  enchanting 
graces  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  were  hewn  from  a 
rock,  and  the  almoft  breathing  Apollo,  from  a  block 
of  Parian  ltone. 

An  elegant  Englifh  poet,  in  a  critical  effay  on  poet¬ 
ry,  obferves,  that  the  found  fhould  feem  an  echo  to  the 
fenfe  y  fo  ihould  the  lines  in  a  fine  print  feem  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  fubjedt,  by  flowing  with  the  external 
call  of  the  features,  and  the  predominant  paffion  ex- 


preffed  in  the  original  pidture  ^  for  the  fame  charadter£ngr.ivh}g 
and  difpofition  of  the  lines  that  fuit  the  adtion  of  the 
mufcles  in  one  pafiion,  will  be  found  to  appear  more  va¬ 
cant  and  lefs  expreflive  wThen  applied  to  others,  however 
graceful  they  may  appear. 

As  this  is  a  point  of  view  to  which  the  art  has  never 
yet  been  fully  extended,  perhaps  it  may  meet  with  fome 
degree  of  attention,  as  it  will  Be  found  of  utility  in 
forming  a  principle  refpedting  dilpofition,  more  partial* 
larly  in  hiftorical  fubjedts,  where  the  paffions  are  requir¬ 
ed  to  be  nicely  expreffed  :  and  although  it  may  admit  of 
fome  flight  exceptions,  it  is  a  principle  *that  will  in  ge* 


neral  be  found  to  be  true. 

For  example,  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  pafiion  of  the 
figure  r.eprelented,  is  that  of  joy  }  the  lines  fhould  feem 
to  expand  and  fwell,  with  every  adting  mufcle,  in  the 
molt  delicate  manner  pofifible. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  fubjedt  difplays  deep  for- 
row,  they  fhould  rather  incline  downward,  partaking 
fomewhat  of  the  half  itraight,  Teeming  to  adt  apparent¬ 
ly  in  perfedt  unifon  and  conformity  wnth  the  features  of 
the  face,  with  all  due  fubordination  to  the  general  ef¬ 
fedt  of  light  and  fhadow. 

Various  obfervations  may  be  made  in  this  manner  on 
the  principal  paffions  expreffed  in  the  human  counte¬ 
nance,  which  are  but  few  comparatively,  even  from  the 
flighteft  movement  to  the  boldeft  adtion.  We  often 
find,  on  examining  the  w7orks  of  thofe  mailers  who  are 
not  fo  confpicuous  for  great  clearnefs  of  execution,  that 
they  have  been  occupied  by  the  difpofition  and  energy 
of  the  lines,  as  in  the  magnificent  and  mafterly  prints 
of  the  battles  of  Alexander,  from  the  pidtures  of  Carlo 
le  Brun,  engraved  by  Gerrard  Audran  $  where  the 
executive  department  is  no  lefs  confpicuous  from  the 
burin  of  the  Chevalier  Edelinck  in  the  fine  print  of  the 
tent  of  Darius  :  whilfl  Audran  difplays  the  true  fpirit 
of  art,  but  rarely  avails  himfelf  of  much  of  the  mecha¬ 
nical  principles.  The  field,  and  tumult  of  battle,  Teem¬ 
ed  admirably  calculated  to  calL  forth  his  rapid  powers,^ 
particularly  in  works  of  magnitude. 

The  lefs  adtive  feenery  of  the  tent  of  Darius,  was  e-* 
qually  appropriated  to  the  fplendid  talents  of  Edelinck^ 
as  he  feems  to  have  been  better  qualified  to  dilplay  lub- 
jedts  of  that  nature  in  general.  This  is  fufficiently  ob¬ 
vious  from  the  beautiful  and  intereiting  gruupe  of  the 
queen  mother,  and  her  illuitrious  family,  kneeling  at 
the  feet  of  the  conqueror  $  his  impreffive  print  of  the 
magdalene,  or  his  moft  admirable  portraits  of  the  dig¬ 
nified  clergy,  diftinguifhed  authors,  and  eminent  artifls. 
Thefe,  in  point  of  engraving,  are  no  lefs*  remarkable 
for  tafte  in  the  execution,  than  for.  truth  and  nature  in 
expreffion. 

In  one  of  the  battles  of  Alexander,  the  groupe  where 
Porus  is  wounded  and  fupported  by  the  foldiers,  the 
rough  diferimination  of  line  finely  accords-  with  that 
bold  deportment  of  charadter  in  the  grim  vifage  of  that 
gigantic  prince,  whilft  a  more  delicate  line  marks  the. 
youthful  countenance  of  Alexander  \  a  difcriminatioXW 
which  is  totally  loft  in  the  large  Dutch  copy  by  de  Vos. 

In  the  fame  print,  the  figures  of  Alexander  and  Cly- 
tus,  are  finely  relieved  from  the  diftant  feenery  by 
the  varied  defcription  of  engraving  on  their  armour,  dra¬ 
pery,  and  horfes.  The  latter  are  managed  with  fuch 
freedom  and  fpirit,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  the 
horfes  or  figures  teem  the  moft  with  maiteily  execution  y 

particularly 
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E« graving,  particularly  tlie  white  war-horfe  on  the  right  extremity 
0f  print  (c). 

Had  Audran  fuperadded  a  ftill  greater  portion  of  the 
delicacy  and  clearnefs  of  handling  fo  confplcuous  in 
Edelinck  and  other  eminent  artifts  fince  that  period,  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  given  an  additional  beauty  to 
his  other  tranfcendant  acquifitions  3  namely  the  vaft 
fpirit  of  his  lines,  and  power  in  drawing. 

But  it  Is  feldom  the  lot  of  an  individual  to  combine 
every  excellence.  Arts  too  have  their  infancy  3  for 
they  generally  require  the  labour  of  ages  to  bring  them 
to  maturity  and  perfe&ion,  and  it  yet  remained  to  unite 
and  ameliorate  the  polifli  of  Edelinck,  to  the  fpirited 
ftyle  of  Audran.  Without  prejudice  or  partiality,  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  this  excellence  will  be  found  in  the  bed 
works  of  Britifh  art,  as  we  (hall  hereafter  exemplify. 

Another  fine  fpecimen  of  lineal  engraving,  and  of  a 
different  clafs,  is  the  celebrated  ftorm  by  Balechow, 
from  a  pi&ure  of  the  famous  Vemet.  In  this  print  he 
has  tranfmitted  with  the  graver  a  certain  fluidity  and 
action  in  reprefenting  the  liquid  element,  to  which  the 
art  had  never  before  attained.  To  a  grandeur  of  ftyle 
in  the  bold  fwelling  of  the  waves,  he  has  fuperadded 
the  utmoft  tranfparency  of  line  3  at  the  fame  time,  hav¬ 
ing  attended  to  all  that  light  reftlefs  fpray  which  feems 
fporting  to  the  gales  as  they  roll  along.  In  a  fanciful 
mood,  one  might  almoft  imagine  they  heard  the  motion 
of  the  water  :  fo  finely  did  this  difcriminating  artifl 
tranfiate,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  exprefiion)  this  ad¬ 
mirable  picture. 

When  we  confider  the  period  in  which  this  dif- 
tinguifhed  work  was  engraved,  and  that  little  or  no¬ 
thing  had  been  previoufly  done  in  that  department  of  a 
fimilar  excellence  *,  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  a  fufficient 
apology  for  the  degree  of  admiration  here  expreffed : 
for,  as  Lord  Verulam  truly  obferves,  “  we  are  too  prone 
to  pafs  thofe  ladders  by  which  the  arts  are  reared,  and 
generally  reflect  all  the  merit  to  the  lail  new  perform¬ 
er.”  We  have  already  obferved,  they  are  feldom  rear¬ 
ed  with  rapidity,  and  oftentimes  that  which  is  confider- 
ed  an  invention,  is  only  a  long  fucceffion  of  trials  and 
experiments,  which  have  gradually  followed  each  other, 
and  ought  rather  to  be  confidered  as  a  feries  of  human 
mind  than  the  knowledge  of  an  individual,  being  the 
works  of  ages.  In  any  point  of  view,  the  prefent  fub- 
je<ff  will  ever  be  confidered  as  a  high  improvement 
and  an  elegant  acquifition  in  the  annals  of  the  linear 
art.  But  in  hiflorical  fubje<fls  this  artift  is  by  no  means 
equal  in  point  of  tafte  or  diferimination.  His  print  of 
St  Gcnevive  undoubtedly  ranks  high  in  the  firft  claffes 
of  engraving.  Had  his  tafte  in  other  refpe&s  been 
equal  to  his  powerful  clearnefs  of  execution,  it  would 
have  been  almoft  unparalleled  3  but  it  betrays  a  want 
of  that  effential,  even  in  his  mode  of  thinking.  Patience 
and  labour  are  everywhere  too  prevalent.  It  remain¬ 
ed  for  Woollet  to  excel  both  in  figures  and  inlandfkip. 

In  the  various  ftyles  and  modifications  of  this  expref- 
five  art,  from  the  NEAT  to  the  FEEBLE,  and  from  the  BOLD 
to  the  EXTRAVAGANT,  Tafte  ftands  folearbitrefs:  in  brief, 
it  is  file  who  diftributes  variety  with  fpirit,  and  conceals 
the  appearance  of  intricacy  and  labour  3  who,  by  a  due 


modification  of  line,  unites  clearnefs  to  foftnefs,  arrefting  Engriwin#. 
the  hand  of  the  Ikilful  artift,  from  every  effort  inconfift-  v 
ent  with  her  powers-  3  producing  at  once  to  the  mind  all 
that  agreeable  finifhed  combination  or  harmony  which 
ever  accompanies  and  conftitutes  the  perfeflion  of  true 


art. 

In  the  execution  of  fubjedls  of  imagination,  there  is  a 
perpetual  fcope  for  calling  forth  the  fancy  of  the  en¬ 
graver,  as  the  various  combinations  of  lines  are  in- 
exhauflible,  uncommon  effedls,  fuch  as  aerial  fpirits,  or 
celeftial  beings  blended  with  the  light,  or  ghofts  com¬ 
mingled  with  the  gloom,  or  fairy  elves  by  moonlight, 
who  trip  the  fands,  and  yet  no  footing  feen  3  or  wood- 
nymphs,  laving  their  taper  limbs  in  the  limpid  ele¬ 
ment.  Such  fubje&s,  in  point  of  ftyle,  depend  entirely 
upon  the  beauty,  lightnefs,  and  tranfparency  of  execu¬ 
tion  3  for  thofe  that  are  merely  ornamental  or  grotefque, 
demand  a  ftyle  of  a  different  call  from  that  of  the 
ferious  or  hiftorical,  as  they  require  a  lefs  degree  of 
truth  even  from  the  burin.  In  thefe  cafes  the  ftyle 
may  be  as  capricious  as  the  fubjedls.  Thofe  of  Raphael^ 
in  the  Vatican,  difplay  an  uncommon  degree  of  tafte, 
and  particularly  in  the  elegant  flow  of  line  with  which 
they  are  compofed. 

In  all  works  of  tafte  and  genius,  thofe  which  may 
appear  the  moft  fimple  at  a  tranfient  glance,  will  be  often 
found  to  contain  the  moft  art  on  a  more  mature  in* 
veftigation.  The  firft  impreflion  may  ftrike  the  fancy, 
but  the  fecond  generally  calls  up  the  difcriminating 
powers  of  the  judgment. 

Arts  generally  rife  in  our  efteem  according  to  the 
degree  of  exertion  of  the  mental  powers  which  they  re¬ 
quire  3  and,  as  lines  are  capable  of  various  ftyles,  thofe 
which  are  moft  congenial  to  the  fubjeft  reprefented 
ought  to  be  adhered  to  in  preference  to  every  other 
confideration.  Teniers,  and  Gerrard  Douw,  demand  all 
the  fidelity  and  delicacy  of  the  burin  in  deferibing  the 
various  draperies  and  individualities  which  belong  to 
that  clafs  of  painting  3  but,  in  proportion  as  the  contour 
is  compofed  of  fewer  parts,  and  the  forms  more  full  and 
elegant,  the  beautiful  flowing  qualities  of  the  graver  is 
increafed,  and  its  lines  glide  more  gracefully  over  the 
figures,  as  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Strange  and 
others  from  Guido  and  Corregio.  This  diflindlion  will 
not  appear  fo  obvious  on  a  Superficial  view  of  the  art. 
But,  on  a  due  inveftigation,  it  will  be  found,  that  not 
only  a  different  modification  of  lines  is  neceffary  to  the 
various  claffes  of  painting,  but  that  even  a  different 
defeription  of  ftyle  is  requifite  to  chara&erize  fome  of 
the  mailers  in  each  particular  clafs,  from  the  fublime 
and  elevated  figures  of  a  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo, 
to  the  fimple  cottagers  of  Adrian  Oftade. 

When  we  take  a  more  comprehenfive  view  of  the 
art,  we  often  find,  that  the  ftyles  which  are  adopted  in 
the  different  countries  in  Europe  by  the  artills  where 
the  art  has  in  any  degree  been  cultivated,  are  generally  ' 
regulated  by  the  modes  of  painting,  drawing,  and  even 
the  colouring  refpedlively  in  each,  whether  hiftorical, 
portrait,  or  landfcape,  and  is  proportionably  appretiated 
according  to  the  effective  beauty  and  elegance  of  the 
execution. 
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(c)  Whenever  Mr  Bartolozzi  happened  to  fpeak  of  thofe  prints  to  me,  he  always  expreffed  himfelf  With  a 
great  degree  of  enthufiafm,  thinking  himfelf  extremely  fortunate  in  having  works  of  fuch  excellence  in  his  pop 
feflion. 
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.Engraving,  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  clear  mode,  which  at 
J  prefent  conditutes  the  modern  German  fchool,  is  a  re¬ 
finement  on  the  fimple  dyle  of  Cornelius  Bloemart. 

In  Italy,  Jachimo  Frey,  that  adonifhing  Swifs,  from 
his  maderly  expertnefs  in  drawing,  and  a  rapid  ufe  of 
the  etching  deel  and  tlie  nitre,  almod  produced  an- en¬ 
tire  revolution  in  the  art.  The  unprecedented  richnefs 
and  eafe,  the  freedom  and  energy  of  his  ftyle,  and  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  his  works,  attr&Cled  all  Italy, 
and  tended  greatly  to  improve  the  Roman  fchool.  A- 
bout  the  year  1672,  we  find  him  working  jointly  with 
the  nervous  Dorignyv  Frezza,  and  Vanauden  Aird. 
From  this  fource  we  can  perceive  the  ftyle  of  Wagner, 
of  Cars  in  France,  and  various  maders  now  living  \ 
namely,  Francifco  Bartolozzi,  Giov&nni  Volpato,  Domi- 
nicus  Cunigo,  and  fome  of  the  early  works  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  Raphael  Morghen. 

.In  many  indances  Frey  indicates,  that  if  he  had  con- 
fidered  it  of  fufficient  confequence  to  the  art,  he  could 
have  engraved  with  more  cleamefs,  particularly  by  his 
curious  copy  from  the  celebrated  print  by  Edelinck,  of 
the  Madona  and  Child,  with  St  John  and  Angels,  from 
Raphael  \  and  although  but  an  imitation  of  another 
ftyle*,  tends  to  {hew  the  verfatility  of  his  talents),  when 
the  judgment  is  for  a  while  fufpended  to  know  which  is 
the  original.  We  find  a  performance  of  Frey’s,  entitled 
La  Charite  Hwnaine,  dated  1723  \  a  print  was  afterwards 
engraved  frotn  the  fame  fubjeCl  at  Paris  by  Daulle,  dated 
1763,  in  which  he  has  rather  been  too  profufe  in  the  mere 
mechanical  part  of  the  art,  and  deilitute  of  that  ardour 
which  a  well  engraved  work  ffiould  not  only  infpire  but 
maintain. 

It  is  not  enough  for  lines  to  be  only  well  difpofed, 
but  alfo  full  of  expreflion  :  neither  is  it '  enough  for  a 
line  to  be  only  clearly  cut,  but  it  mud  alfo  be  free  \  for 
in  a  certain  free  light  fpirited  lines  convey  an  idea  of 
animation,  and  are  fuited  to  fubje&s  of  that  defcription, 
while  the  long  fweeping  and  bold  lines  are  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  folemn  and  majeftic  productions  of  the  pencil. 

A  fine  print,  like  a  miniature  picture,  ought  to  be 
viewed  near  the  eye  :  as  in  itfelf,  from  the  nature  of 
the  art,  wTill  be  found  a  due  fubordination  of  effeCt,  ever 
receding  from  the  bold  and  articulated  lines  in  the  fore 
ground  to  thofe  wdiich  are  more  evanefcent  and  remote. 

The  graceful  birch,  the  mountain  afh,  and  the  oak, 
have  each  their  peculiar  bark  and  texture  *,  and  thefe, 
when  freely  indicated,  ftamp  their  mark  and  character 
mod  completely  to  the  eye.  Much  of  this,  as  has  been 
formerly  mentioned,  depends  upon,  and  is  regulated  by, 
the  peculiar  dyle  of  the  picture  and  the  {kill  of  the  en¬ 
graver. 

As  lines  feem  to  partake  of  motion,  in  proportion  as 
they  deviate  in  gentle  bendings  from  the  draight  and 
precife  5  even  fa  alfo,  in  the  motion  of  water  feemingly 
increafed,  whether  they  undulate  with  the  fimpled  wave, 
or  fwell  with  the  fierce  and  temped-  curled  furge.  This 
character  is  fufficiently  illudrated  in  the  w  orks  of  Bale- 
chow  and  Woollet. 

In  the  late  Mr  Brown’s  large  print  of  St  John 
preaching  in  the  wildernefs,  no  engraver  has  ever  more 
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fully  difplayed  the  true  fpirit  of  Salvator  Rofa,  particu-  Engraving, 
larly  in  the  original  mode  of  treating  the  rocks,  and  the — v— 
bold  dyle  of  the  furrounding  fcenery  5  in  fhort,  in  the 
aggregate  it  is  a  chef  d’oeuvre  unparalleled  in  any  coun¬ 
try.  This  is  freely  acknowledged,  not  only  by  every 
man  of  tade,  but  by  the  fird  landfcape  engravers,  (d). 

But  Brown  was  perhaps  lefs  happy  in  the  companion 
to  the  above,  from  the  celebrated  Both,  by  adapting  a 
fimilar  mode  to  that  finifhed  and  delicate  painter.  For 
the  dyle  fliould  ever  vary  with  the  fubjeCt. 

“  Whate’er  Lorrain  light  touched  with  foftening  hue, 

Or  favage  Rofa  dafh’d,  or  learned  Pouffin  drew.” — 

Thomson’s  Cafl/e  of  Indolence . 

His  admirable  etchings  of  the  cottager  and  its  com¬ 
panion,  and  the  Celadon  and  Amelia,  are  fine  fpecimens 
of  his  difcrimin'ating  powers,  and  characterized  with  fo 
near  an  approach  to  truth,  that  we  cannot  help  exclaim¬ 
ing  With  the  poet, 

<c  He  fees  no  other,  nature’s  felf  who  fees.” 

The  engraving  of  the  above  fubje&s  was  finifhed 
by  the  matchlefs  Woollet,  with  the  fame  happy  tade. 

And  it  mud  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  but  feldom  that 
we  fee  fo  many  excellencies  united  j  for  it  is  equally  rare 
to  fee  the  fined  engraving  united  to  the  fined  drawing, 
as  to  find  it  in  painting  combined  with  the  choiced 
colouring :  yet  each  have  their  decided  fafeinations  in  the 
gallery,  the  cabinet,  or  the  portfolio. 

Woollet,  whofe  works  abound  with  nerve  and  intelli¬ 
gence  in  point  of  charaCter,  his  dyle  of  landfcape  is 
delightfully  deferiptive  j  wdiether  rocks,  water,  trees,  or 
{ky  ^  as  the  Niobe,  the  Ceyx,  and  Alcyone,  and  other 
mader-pieces  from  the  great  Wilfon  evince.  In  the 
winter  feene  from  Smith  of  Chicheder,  he  has  admirably 
contrived  to  convey  the  effeCl  of  the  drifted  fnow,  by  deli¬ 
cate  dotting,  and  with  no  lefs  precifion  he  has  deferibed 
the  tranfparent  ice  with  clear  lines.  Of  trees,  he  was 
the  fird  that  ever  faithfully  characterized  the  graceful 
larch  ;  as  may  be  feen  in  his  views  of  the  noblemen’s 
feats.  In  the  print  of  the  fifhery,  he  is  indebted  to  the 
maderjy  etching  of  John  Brown,  particularly  the  drip¬ 
ping,  in  which  there  is  perhaps  no  fubjeCt  more  articu¬ 
late  and  perfpicuous.  The  engraving  of  this  fubjeCl  is 
finifhed  by  himfelf.  In  his  figures  he  was  the  founder 
of  a  dyle,  mod  happily  adapted  for  modern  dreffes,  and 
hidorical  portraiture  ;  a  dyle  in  which  he  moved  with 
unrivalled  reputation.  His  print  of  the  death  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Wolfe,  painted  by  Mr  Wed,  is  an  admirable  ex-  4 
ample,  and  does  honour  to  the  Britifh  nation.  It 
occupied  him  no  lels  than  four  years.  The  print 
of  the  battle  at  La  Hogue  is  another  fine  fpeci- 
men  of  his  knowledge  of  linear  diferimination.  In  fhort, 
when  we  confider  the  talents  of  this  artift,  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  he  mod  excelled  in  modern  lridory 
or  landfcape. .  The  art  has  to  regret  that  he,  who  was 
fo  eminently  qualified  to  adorn  any  line  of  the  pro- 
feffion,  has  left  no  works  in  ancient  hidory.  We  have 
little  doubt  from  his  knowledge,  and  a  real  love  of  the 
art,  he  would  have  left  a  fufficient  monument  in  that 
department  alfo,  for  the  pleafure  and  contemplation  of 

the- 
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(d)  Were  I  at  liberty  to  mention  eminent  living  artids,  I  would  have  been  induced  here  among  others,  to  have 
mentioned  the  fubjeCI  of  the  Temped  in  the  Twelfth  Night,  from  the  late  ingenious  Wright  of  Derby,  engraved, 
by  Mr  Middleman,  in  the  Meflrs  Jdoydell’s  large  editiqn  of  the  immortal  bard  of  Avon, 
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Engraving,  tile  real  connoifleur  and  of  pofterity.  Engraving  in  this 
v  country  fuftained  a  heavy  lofs  when  he  died  ;  and  if  the 
death  of  fo  excellent  an  artift  may  be  confidered  as  a 
public  lofs,  it  is  certainly  the  more  felt  with  refpeft  to 
Woollet,  who  died  while  he  was  yet  improving  in  that 
excellence  (e). 

Chattelaine  has  been  termed  a  mannerifl  in  his  draw¬ 
ings,  but  he  muft  certainly  be  allowed  to  be  an  excellent 
one  :  his  etchings  are.  variety  itfelf.  Perhaps  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  etching  no  artift  has  fo  happily  tranflated 
the  pi&ures  of  Claude  de  Lorraine  as  Francis  Vivares  ; 
that  is,  with  refpefl:  to  aerial  perfpe&ive,  the  peculiar 
chara&eriftic  of  Claude.  But  his  merits  are  not  confined 
to  this  mailer  alone  j  for  he  follovyed  Ruyfdale,  Berghem, 
Gainfborough ,  an d  Cuype,  with  great  fuccefs.  He  has 
fuch  a  free  delivery  of  ftyle,  that  almoft  every  one  who 
examines  his  works  is  irrefiftibly  impreffed  with  an  idea 
of  performing  the  very  fame.  Few  artifts,  it  has  been 
mentioned,  have  excelled  in  the  etching  department. 
We  cannot,  however,  omit  the  name  of  Peranezzi  ;  who, 
to.  originality  of  ftyle,  which  is  apparently  fpontaneous, 
joins  a  certain  grandeur  which  had  never  been  furpaffed. 
He  has  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  fo  fpirited  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  edifices  and  ruins,  that 
travellers  have  often  confelfed  that  they  have  raifed 
their  ideas  beyond  the  magnitude  of  the  fuperftru&ures 
themfelves.  It  is  certain  that  in  works  of  this  ftu- 
pendous  nature,  a  degree  of  ruggednefs  in  the  execution 
correfponds  with  the  fublimity  of  the  fubje&s  5  and  thus 
produces  a  ftill  greater  power  over  the  mind,  than  if 
they  had  been  more  polifhed.  Some  have  cenfured  his 
figures,  and  not  without  caufe.  This  defe&  has  been  in- 
genioufly  palliated  by  an  excellent  artift,  Mr  Bartolozzi. 

“  For  (faid  he)  if  the.purchafersof  the  works  of  Peranezzi, 
get  fo  much  for  their  money  in  the  building  way,  the 
figures  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  given  for  nothing.” 
Doubtlefs  thofe  vaft  piles  of  perifhing  grandeur,  were 
never  more  judicioufly  prefented  to  the  eye,  than  by 
this  aftonifhing  artift,  or.better  calculated  to  affe&  the 
mind  by  calling  forth  its  moft  fublime  ideas. 

We  have  another  ftriking  inftance  of  fpirited  etching 
in  a  different  purfuit  of  the  art,  in  the  works' of  Ridin- 
ger,  a  name  which  brings  along  with  it  all  the  favage 
icenery  of  nature. 


“  Affembling  wolves  in  raging  troops  defeend. 

-  -  They  fallen  on  the  fteed  and  pierce  his  mighty; 

heart.” 

Thomson’s  Winter. 

For  we  fhall  ever  find  fome  peculiar  beauty  Ito  ad¬ 
mire,  even  in  the  flighteft  productions  of  genius,  as  well 
as  in  the  moft  perfeCf  productions  of  the  burin. 

There  are  few  artifts  who  do  not  regret,  that  etching 
was  unknown  to  Bolfwert,  who  has  done  fo  much  with¬ 
out  its  aid  ;  from  which  we  may  eafily  fuppofe  how 
much  more  he  could  have  effe&ed  with  this  charming 
acquifition.  For  the  truth  of  this  remark  we  may  ap¬ 
peal  to  his  landfcapes  from  Rubens,  his  animated  por¬ 
traits  from  Vandyke,  and  his  productions  from  the  Fie- 
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milh  fchool  of  hiftory,  particularly  his  large  print  of  the  Engraving*;, 
taking  down  from  the  crofs  from  Rubens.  v—  ■  ■* 

There  is  a  fine  inftance  of  linear  effeCt  in  a  print  of 
a  Flemilh  convention  piece  by  Wille.  One  of  the 
figures  is  drinking  out  of  a  glafs,  and  the  artift  has  moft 
deceptively  deferibed  the  texture  of  the  drinker’s  face 
through  the  glafs..  In  the  fame  print,  a  female  figure 
fhe.ws  great  fkill  in  this  way,  even  the  floor  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  lines;  and  the  whole  ftrongly  marks  the  moft 
proper  mode  of  treating  fubje&s  of  a  mere  local  nature. 

The  beautiful,  print  of  the  Petit  Phyficien ,  is  alfo  an  ad¬ 
mirable  imitation,  particularly  the  little  pellucid  globule 
which  has.  juft  mounted  from  the  fhell.  When  lines  are 
engraved  in  a  fquare  acute  method  of  crofting,  they  ge¬ 
nerally  convey. the  idea  of  hardnefs  to  the  fubjeCt  repre- 
fented.  The  fcientific  Picart  feems  to  have  been  fo  much 
aware  of  this,  that  in  a  print  of  his  engraving  of  a  large 
marble  groupe  of  horfes,  from  •  the  animated  chiffel  of 
P err i ere,  he  adopted  this  ftyle  in  order  to  heighten  the 
imitation. 

Mafon’s  print  of  Marfhal  Harcourt,  is  one  of  the  many 
fine  efforts  of  portrait  engraving  ;  and  although  it  was 
executed  at  an  early  period  of  the  art,  it  abounds  with 
no  fmall  degree  of  tafte.  The  celebrated  print  (cailed 
the  table-cloth)  from  Titian,  of  the  Laft  Supper,  alfo 
contains  a  confiderable  degree  of  linear  diferimination, 
although  he  fometimes  carries  it  to  affe&ation.  He  is 
rather  .lingular  in  his  mode  of  engraving  hair.  Yet  the 
portraits  of  Marfhal  Harcourt  and  Brifafiere  the  fecre- 
tary  may  be  deemed  exceptions. 

Wille  by  the  magic  of  his  tooling,  is  too  apt  at  times 
to  give  his  works  indiferiminately  the  appearance  of 
bronze  ;  and  we  frequently  find  the  fame  in  the  figures 
ot  Balechow  :  but  it  feems  to  have  been  referved  for 
Strange  to  give  the  foftnefs  of  carnation  to  copper ;  and 
to  Woollet,  to  give  force  and  clearnefs  with  diferimi- 
nating  tafte.  Bartolozzi  in  his  lines  elegance  delicacy 
and  drawing-,  while  the  works  of  Audran  teem  with 
boldnefs  and  fimplicity.  In  the  prints  of  Sir  Robert 
btrange,  the  greateft  excellence  is  perhaps  his  rich  and' 
harmonious  tones,  as  well  as  the  whole  effeft,  which  is 
lupported  by  an  expreftive  ftyle  5  which  he  feems  in  a 
great  meafure  to  have  invented  for  his  moft  favourite 
painters,  Corregio,  Titian,  Guide,  and  Guerchino.  The 
o  tnefs,  the  gufto,  and  the  flowing  draperies  in  the 
works  of  thefe  m.afters,  were  his  delight.  His  fleeping 
Cupid  from  Guido,  and  the  prints  of  the  Venus  and 
Danae  from  Titian,  will  ever  be  efteemed  as  chef 
a' oeuvres  in  the  linear  art. 

r  attemPted  to  fulfil  our  original  intention 

ot  dilcrimmating  the.  moft  expreftive  combinations  of 
lines,  and  of  analyzing  and  illuft rating  their  various 
powers  and  effe&s  in  engraving,  we  fhall  now  conclude 
thele  obfervations ;  and  if,  from  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
je<5t,  and  from  the  limits  of  the  fketch,  we  have  failed 
m  marking  every  brilliant  ftar  in  the  galaxy  of  the  art ; 
it  muft  at  leaft  be  acknowledged,  that  we  have  not 
omitted  fome  of  thofe  of  the  firft  magnitude. 

ENGRAriNG  upon  Glafs .  See  Glass ,  Engraving  on. 

Engraving 
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Engraving.1  EtiGRAriXG  on  Precious  Stones,  is  the  reprefenting 
'  of  figures,  or  devices,  in  relievo,  or  indented,  on  divers 
kinds  of  hard  polifhed  ftones. 

The  art  of  engraving  on  precious  ftones  is  one  of 
thofe  wherein  the  ancients  excelled  }  there  being  divers 
antique  agates,  cornelians,  and  onyxes,  which  furpafs 
,any  thing  of  that  kind  the  moderns  have  produced. 
Pyrgoteles  among  the  Greeks,  and  Diofcorides  under 
the  firft:  emperors  of  Rome,  are  the  mod  eminent  en¬ 
gravers  we  read  of  j  the  former  was  fo  efteemed  by 
Alexander,  that  he  forbade  any  body  elfe  to  engrave 
liis  head  5  and  Auguftus’s  head,  engraven  by  the  lat¬ 
ter,  was  deemed  fo  beautiful,  that  the  fucceeding  em¬ 
perors  chofe  it  for  their  feal. 

AU  the  polite  arts  having  been  buried  under  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  art  of  engraving  on 
ftones  met  with  the  fame  fate.  It  was  retrieved  in 
Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  when  one 
John  of  Florence,  and  after  him  Dominic  of  Milan, 
performed  works  of  this  kind  no  >vay  to  be  defpifed. 
From  that  time,  fuch  fculptures  became  common  enough 
In  Europe,  and  particularly  in  Germany,  whence  great 
numbers  were  fent  into  other  countries  :  but  they  came 
fhort  of  the  beauty  of  thofe  of  the  ancients,  efpecially 
thofe  on  precious  ftones  }  for,  as  to  thofe  on  cryttal, 
the  Germans,  and,  after  their  example,  the  French, 
&c.  have  fucceeded  well  enough. 

In  this  branch  of  engraving,  they  make  ufe  either 
of  the  diamond  or  of  emery. 

The  diamond,  which  is  the  hardeft  of  all  ftones, 
is  only  cut  by  itfelf,  or  with  its  own  matter.  Tho 
firft  thing  to  be  done  in  this  branch  of  engraving  is, 
to  cement  two  rough  diamonds  to  the  ends  of  two 
fticks  big  enough  to  hold  them  fteady  in  the  hand,  and 
to  rub  or  grind  them  againft  each  other  till  they  be 
brought  to  the  form  defired.  The  duft  or  powder 
that  is  rubbed  off  ferves  afterwards  to  polifh  them, 
which  is  performed  with  a  kind  of  mill  that  turns  a 
wheel  of  foft  iron.  The  diamond  is  fixed  in  a  brafs 
difh  \  and,  thus  applied  to  the  wheel,  is  covered  with 
diamond  dull,  mixed  up  with  oil  of  olives ;  and  when 
the  diamond  is  to  be  cut  facet-wife,  they  apply  firft 
one  face,  then  another,  to  the  wheel.  Rubies,  fap- 
phires,  and  topazes,  are  cut  and  formed  the  fame  wray 
on  a  copper  wheel,  and  polifhed  with  tripoli  diluted 
in  wTater,  As  to  agates,  amethyfts,  emeralds,  hya¬ 
cinths,  granites,  rubies,  and  others  of  the  fofter 
ftones,  they  are  cut  on  a  leaden  wheel,  moiftened  with 
emery  and  wTater,  and  polifhed  with  tripoli  on  a  pew¬ 
ter  wheel.  Lapis-lazuli,  opal,  &.c.  are  polifhed  on  a 
wooden  wheel.  To  fafhion  and  engrave  vafes  of 
agate,  cryftal,  lapis-lazuli,  or  the  like,  they  make  ufe 
of  a  kind  of  lathe,  like  that  ufed  by  pewterers,  to  hold 
the  veffels,  which  are  to  be  wrought  with  proper 
tools  :  that  of  the  engraver  generally  holds  the  tools, 
which  are  turned  by  a  wheel  5  and  the  veffel  is  held  to 
them  to  be  cut  and  engraved,  either  in  relievo  or 
otherwife }  the  tools  being  moiftened  from  time  to  time 
with  diamond  duft  and  oil,  or  at  leaf!  emery  and  wa¬ 
ter.  To  engraye  figures  or  devices  on  any  of  thefe 
ftones,  when  polifhed,  fuch  as  medals,  feals,  &c.  they 
ufe  a  little  iron  wheel,  the  ends  of  whofe  axis  are  re¬ 
ceived  within  two  pieces  of  iron,  placed  upright,  as 
in  the  turner’s  lathe  $  and  to  be  brought  clofer,  or  fet 
farther  apart,  at  pleafure  :  at  one  end  of  the  axis  are 
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fitted  the  proper  tools,  being  kept  tight  by  a  ferew.  Engraving 
Laftly,  The  wheel  is  turned  by  the  foot,  and  the  ftone  II 
applied  by  the  hand  to  the  tool,  and  is  fhifted  and  con- 
du&ed  as  occafion  requires* 

The  tools  are  generally  of  iron,  and  fometimes  of 
brafs }  their  form  is  various,  but  it  generally  bears 
fome  refemblance  to  chifels,  gouges,  &:c.  Some  have 
fmall  round  heads,  like  buttons,  others  like  ferrels,  to 
take  the  pieces  out,  and  others  flat,  &c.  When  the 
ftone  has  been  engraven,  it  is  polifhed  on  wheels  of 
hair-brufhes  and  tripoli. 

Engrafing  on  Steel  is  chiefly  employed  in  cutting 
feals,  punches,  matrices,  and  dyes,  proper  for  ftriking 
coins,  medals,  and  counters.  The  method  of  engra¬ 
ving  with  the  inftruments,  &.C.  is  the  fame  for  coins  as 
for  medals  and  counters  ;•  All  the  difference  confifts  in 
their  greater  or  lefs  relievo  $  the  relievo  of  coins  being 
much  .lefs  confiderable  than  that  of  medals,  and  that 
of  counters  ftill  lefs  than  that  of  coins. 

Engravers  in  fteel  commonly  begin  with  punches, 
which  are  in  relievo,  and  ferve  for  making  the  creux 
or  cavities  of  the  matrices  and  dyes  :  though  fome¬ 
times  they  begin  with  the  creux  or  hollownefs  }  but 
then  it  is  only  when  the  intended  work  is  to  be  cut 
Very  {hallow*.  The  firft  thing  done,  is  that  of  defign- 
ing  the  figures  }  the  next  is  the  moulding  them  in  wax, 
of  the  fize  and  depth  they  are  to  lie,  and  from  this  wax 
the  punch  is  engraven.  When  the  punch  is  finifhed, 
they  give  it  a  very  high  temper,  that  it  may  the  better 
bear  the  blows  of  the  hammer  wflth  which  it  is  ftruck 
to  give  the  impreflion  to  the  matrice. 

The  fteel  is  made  hot  to  fotten  it,  that  it  may  the 
more  readily  take  the  impreflion  of  the  punch  ;  and  af¬ 
ter  ftriking  the  punch  on  it  in  this  ftate,  they  proceed 
to  touch  up  or  finifh  the  ftrokes  and  lines,  where  by 
reafon  of  their  finenefs  or  the  too  great  relievo  they 
are  any  thing  defective,  wTith  fteel  gravers  of  different 
kinds'^  chifels,  flatters,  & c*  being  the  principal  inftru¬ 
ments  ufed  in  graving  on  fteel. 

The  figure  being  thus  finifhed,  they  proceed  to  en¬ 
grave  the  reft  of  the  medal,  as  the  mouldings  of  the 
border,  the  engrailed  ring,  letters,  & c.  with  little  fteel 
punches,  well  tempered,  and  very  ftiarp. 

ENG  U I  CHE',  in  Heraldry ,  is  faid  of  the  great 
mouth  of  a  hunting  horn,  when  its  rim  is  of  a  different 
colour  from  that  of  the  horn  itfelf. 

ENHARMONIC,  in  Mufic .  The  Greeks  had 
three  different  lpecies  of  mufic  }  the  diatonic ,  the  chro-> 
jnatic,  and  the  enharmonic .  This  laft  was  efteemed  by 
much  the  moft  agreeable  and  powerful  of  the  three  } 
but  the  difficulty  of  its  execution  rendered  its  duration 
fhort,  and  latter  artifts  were  upbraided  for  having  fa- 
crificed  it  to  their  indolence.  It  proceeded  upon  leffer 
intervals  than  either  the  diatonic  or  chromatic  }  and  as 
the  chromatic  femitone  is  ftill  lefs  than  the  diatonic, 
the  enharmonic  intervals  muft  have  confifted  of  that  fe¬ 
mitone  divided  into  parts  more  minute.  In  Rouffeau’s 
Mufical  Di&ionary  (at  the  word  Enharmonique ),  the 
reader  may  fee  how  that  interval  w*as  found  in  the  te- 
trachords  of  the  ancients.  It  is  by  no  means  eafy  for 
modern  ears,  inured  to  intervals  fo  widely  different,  to 
imagine  how  a  piece  of  mufic,  whofe  tranfitions  were 
formed  either  chiefly  or  folely  upon  fuch  minute  divi- 
fions,  could  have  fuch  wonderful  effe&s  }  yet  the  me¬ 
lody  of  fpcech,  which  rifes  or  falls  by  intervals  ftill 
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Euhydrms  more  minute  than  the*  enharmonic,  when  properly  mo- 
Ennius  ^ulated  an<i  applied  with  tafte,  has  an  aftoniftfing  power 

t-r — — '  .  oyer  the  foul.  As  to  the  modem  enharmonic  fyftem, 
we  may  likewife  refer  the  reader  to  the  fame  work  for 
an  account  of  its  nature  and  ufe  ;  though  he  will  find 
it  accurately  and  clearly  explained  by  D’Alembert  in 
the  Treatife  of  Music  given  in  the  prefent  work,  (art. 
r44*  I45*  r4^*) 

ENHYDRUS,  in  Natural  Hi/loryy  a  genus  of  fide-* 
rochita  or  cruftated  ferruginous  bodies,  formed  in  large 
and  in  great  part  empty  cafes,  inclofing  a  fmall  quanti¬ 
ty  of  an  aqueous  fluid. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  only  two  fpecies  :  i ,  The 
thick-flielled  enhydrus,  with  black,  reddifh-brown,  and 
yellow  crufts.  2.  The  thinner-flielled  kind,  with  yel- 
lowifti-brown  and  purple  crufts  y,  neither  of  which  fer¬ 
ments  with  aquafortis  or  gives  fire  with  fteel. 

\  ENIGMA.  See  ^Enigma. 

ENIXUM,  among  chemifts,  a  kind  of  natural  fait, 
generated  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

The  fal  enuum  of  Paracelfus,  is  the  caput  mortuum 
of  fpirits  of  nitre  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  what  remains  in 
the  retort  after  the  diftiilation  of  this  fpirit;  being  ox 
a  white  colour,  and  pleafing  acid  tafte. 

ENMANCHE7,  in  Heraldry ,  is  when  lines  are 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  chief 
to  the  fides,  to  about  half  the  breadth  of  the  chief ; 
figmfying  ileeved,  or  refembling  a  fteeve,  from,  the 
French  inanche . 

ENNA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Sicily,  fi- 
tuated  on  an  eminence  to  the  fouth  of  the  Chryfas;  call¬ 
ed  the  centre  of  Sicily .  It  was  famous  for  a  facred 
grove,  in  which  the  rape  of  Proferpine  happened  ;  for 
a  temple  of  Ceres,  thence  furnamed  Emuea ,  and  En - 
nenfs;  and  for  fine  fprings,  whence  the  name  (Bo- 
chart.)  - 

ENNEAGON,  in  Geometry ,.  a  polygon  with  nine 
fides.  See  Polygon. 

ENNEAHEDRIA,  in  Natural  Hiflory,  a  genus  of 
columnar,  cryftalliform,  and  double-pointed  fpars,  com¬ 
peted  of  a  trigonal  column,  terminated  at  each  end  by  a 
trigonal  pyramid. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  diftinguiflied 
by  the  length  or  fhortnefs  of  the  column  and  pyramids,, 
none  of  which  give  fire  with  fteelr  but  all  of  them  fer¬ 
ment  with  aquafortis.. 

ENNEANDRIA,  in  Botany ,  (from  cm#,  ntnry  and 
a  man  or  hujband),  the  name  of  the  ninth  clafs  in 
Linnaeus’s  fexual  fyftem,  confifting  of  plants  which  have 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  nine  ftamina  or  male  or-* 
gans.  See  Botany  Index.. 

ENNIUS,  Quintus,  an  ancient'  Latin  poet,,  born 
at  Rudii,  a  town  Calabria.-  He  came  firft  to  Rome 
when  M.  Porcius  Cato  was  queftor,  whom  he 'had  in- 
ftru£ed  in  the  Greek  language  in  Sardinia;  and  by 
his  genius  and  behaviour  he  gained  the  efteem  of  the 
moft  eminent  perfons  in  the  city.  According  to  Ho¬ 
race,  Ennius  never  *  applied  himfelf  to  writing  till  he 
had  drank  freely  of  wine.  Hence  he  contra&ed  the 
gout,  of  which  he  died  nine  years  B.  C.  He  was 
interred  in  Seipio’s^  fepulchre  y  who  had  a  great  efteem 
and  friendfhip  for  him,  and  cauled  a  ftatue  to  be  erec¬ 
ted  to  him  upon  his  monument*  He  endeavoured  to 
introduce  the  treafures  of  the  Greek  tongue  among 
She  Latins,  and- was  the  firft  among-  the  Romans  who-. 
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made  ufe  of  heroic  verfes.  He  wrote  the  Annals  of  Enoch. 
Rome  ;  he  tranflated  feveral  tragedies  from  the  Greek, 
and  wrote  others,  befide  feveral  comedies.  We  have 
only  fome  fragments  of  his  works,  which  were  firft  col¬ 
lected  by  the  two  Stephens,  and  afterwards  publilh- 
ed  at  Naples,  with  a  learned  commentary,  by  Je* 
rom  Columna,  in  quarto,  1590;  and  reprinted  at 
Amfterdam  in  1707,  *n  quarto,  with  additions  by* 
Heifelius. 

ENOCH,  the  fon  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv.*  17.),  in  honour 
of  wrhom  the  firft  city  taken  notice  of  in  Scripture  wa3 
called  Enoch  by  his  father  Cain,  who  built  it.  It  was' 
fituated  to  the  eaft  of  the  province  of  Eden. 

Enoch,- the  fon  of  Jared- and  father  of  Methufelah*, 
was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world  622.  At  the  age- 
of  65  he  begat  Methufelah,  and  lived  300  years  after, 
and  had  feveral  fons  and  daughter.  Enoch  walked 
with  God  ;  and  after  that  he  had  lived  in  all  365  years, 

“  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him.”  Some  conftrue  ‘ 
thefe  laft  words,  as  if  they  intimated  that  Enoch  died  a 
natural  death,  becaufe  in  reality  he  lived  not  near  fo 
long  as  the  other  patriarchs  of  thofe  times;  as  if  God, 
to  fecure  him  from  corruption,  had  been  pleafed  to 
take  him  early  out  of  this  world.  But  the  generality 
of  the  fathers  and  commentators  aflert  that;  he  died  not, 
but  was  tranflated  out  of  the  fight  of  men,  in  like  man¬ 
ner  as  Elijah  was.  The  apoftle  Paul  (Heb.  xi.  5-.). 
fhows  very  clearly  that  Enoch  was  tranflated,  and  did 
not  fee  death. 

The  apoftle  Jude  (ver.  14,  15.)  cites  a  paflage  from 
the  book  of  Enoch,  which*  has  very  much  exercifed  in-* 
terpreters.  The  queftion  is,  whether  the  apoftle  took 
this  paflage  out  of  any  particular  book  written  by  E- 
noch,  which  might  be  extant  in  the  firft  ages  of  the 
church  ;  whether  he  received  it  by  tradition  ;  or  laftly, 
by  fome  particular  revelation.  It  is  thought  probable, 
that  he  read  it  in  the  book  we  have  been  fpeaking  of, 
which,  though  apocryphal,  might  contain  feveral  truths 
that  St  Jude,  who  was  favoured  with  a  fupernatural 
degree  of  underftanding,  might  make  ufe  of  to  the  edi¬ 
fication  of  the  faithful. 

The  ancients  greatly  efteemed  the  prophecy  of  E- 
noch.  Tertullian  expreflfes  his  concern  that  it  was  not 
generally  received  in  the  world.-  That  father*  on  the 
authority  of  this  book,  deduces  the  original  of  idola¬ 
try,  aftrology,-  and  unlawful  arts,  from  the  revolted 
angels, 'who  married  with  the  daughters  of  men.  St 
Auguftin  allows  indeed  that  Enocn  wrote  fbmething- 
divine,  becaufe  he  is  cited  by  St  Jude  y  but  he  fays  it 
was^  not  without  reafon  that  this  book  was  not  inferU- 
ed  in  the  canon  which  was  preferved  in  the  temple  at 
Jerufalem.  This  father  fufficiently  infinuates,  that  the 
authority  of  this  book  is  doubtful,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  it  was  really  written  by  Enoch.  In¬ 
deed  the  account  it  gives  of  giants  engendered  by  an*- 
gels,  and  not  by  men,  has  manifeftly  the  air  of  a  fable, 
and  the  moft  judicious  critics  believe  it  ought  not-  to  be 
aferibed  to  Enoch.  - 

This  apocryphal  book  lay  a  long  time  buried  iiv 
durknefs,  till  the  learned-  Joleph  Scaliger  recovered  a 
part  of  it.  Scaliger,  Voflius,  and  other  learned  men, 
attribute  this  work  to  one  of  thofe  Jews  who  lived  be¬ 
tween  the  time  of  the  Babylonifli  captivity  and  that  of 
Jefus  Chrift.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  after  th«  rife  and  eftablifhment  of-Ghriftianity,  by 

one 
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Enormous  one  of  thofe  fanatics  with  whom  the  primitive  church 
’*  il  was  filled,  who  made  a  ridiculous  mixture  of  the  Pla- 
Enlemble,  tonjc  phflofophy  and  the  Chriftian  divinity. 

.  The  eaftern  people,  who  call  Enoch  by  the  name  of 

Edrisy  believe  that  he  received  from  God  the  gift  of 
wifdoai  and  knowledge  ;  and  that  God  fent  him  30  vo¬ 
lumes  from  heaven,  filled  with  all  the  fee  rets  of  the 
molt  myiterious  fciences.  The  Rabbins  maintain,  that 
when  Enoch  was  tranflated  to  heaven,  he  wTas  admitted 
into  the  number  of  the  angels,  and  is  the  perfon  gene¬ 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  Michael. 

ENORMOUS,  fomething  excefiive  or  monftrous, 
efpecially  in  bulk. — The  word  is  formed  of  the  priva¬ 
tive  e,  and  norma ,  “  rule  ;”  q.  d.  44  void  of,  or  contrary 
to,  rule  or  meafure  ;”  contra  nortnam .  In  the  corrupt 
ages  of  Latinity  they  ufed  innormis  and  inormis . 

In  the  French  jurifprudence,  Icejio  enormis ,  44  enor¬ 
mous  damage,”  is  that  which  exceeds  half  the  value  of 
the  thing  fold. 

ENOS,  the  fon  of  Seth  and  father  of  Cainan,  was 
born  in  the  year  of  the  world  235.  Mofes  tells  us 
(Gen.  iv.  26.),  that  then,  44  men  began  to  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord or,  as  others  tranflate  it, 
that  44  Enos  began  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  ;”  that  is  to  fay,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  external  worfhip 
which  was  paid  to  God.  This  worfhip  was  kept  up 
and  preferved  in  Enos’s  family,  while  Cain’s  family 
was  plunged  in  all  manner  of  irregularities  and  impie¬ 
ties.  Several  Jews  are  of  opinion,  that  idolatry  was  at 
firfl  introduced  into  the  world  in  the  time  of  Enos, 
They  tranflate  the  Hebrew  thus,  44  Then  men  began 
to  profane  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  Good  men,  to 
diflinguifh  themfelves  from  the  wicked,  began  to  take 
upon  them  the  quality  of  fons  or  fervants  of  God  ;  for 
which  reafon,  Mofes  (Gen.  vi.  1,2*)  fays  that  the  fons 
of  God  (that  is  to  fay,  the  defendants  of  Enos,  who 
had  hitherto  preferved  the  true  religion),  feeing  the 
daughters  of  men,  that  they  -were  fair,  took  them  wives 
of  all  which  they  chofe.  Enos  died  at  the  age  of  905 
years,  in  the  year  of  the  world  1 1 40. 

ENS,  among  metaphyficians,  denotes  entity,  being, 
•or  exiflence  ;  this  the  fchools  call  ens  reale ,  and  ens  po- 
ftivurn  ;  to  diilinguifh  it  from  their  ens  ratioms ,  which 
is  only  an  imaginary  thing,  or  exifls  but  in  the  imagi¬ 
nation. 

.  ItNS.  among  chemifts,  imports  the  power,  virtue, 
and  efficacy,  which  certain  fubftances  exert  upon  our 
bodies. 

Ens,  in  Geography ,  a  city  of  Germany,  fituated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  the  river  Ens,  about 
80  miles  fouth  of  Vienna."  E.  Long.  14.  20.  N.  Lat. 
48.  16. 

ENSATiE,  in  Botany ,  (from  enfis,  44  a  fword”)  ; 
the  name  of  the  fixth  order  in  Linnaeus’s  -natural  me¬ 
thod,  confifting  of  plants  with  fword- fhaped  leaves.  It 
contains  the  following  genera,  viz.  Antholyza,  Cal- 
lifia,  Commelina,  Crocus,  Eriocaulon,  Ferraria,  Gla¬ 
diolus,  Iris,  Ixia,  Moraea,  Pontaederia,  Sifyrinchium. 
Tradefcantia,  Wachendorffa,  Xyris.  See  Botany 
Index . 

ENSEELED,  in  Falconry ,  is  faid  of  a  hawk  that 
has  a  thread  drawn  through  her  upper  eye-lid,  and  made 
fail  under  her  beak,  to  take  away  the  fight. 

ENSEMBLE,  a  French  term,  fometimes  ufed  in 
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our  language  ;  literally  fignifying  together  or  one  with  Enfiformia 
another  : — being  formed  from  the  Latin  in  and  fmul%  Jl 

In  architecture,  we  fay  the  enfe??ible ,  or  tout  enfembley  . 
of  a  building  ;  meaning  the  wrhole  work,  or  compofi- 
tion,  confidered  together,  and  not  in  parts  5  and  fome¬ 
times  alio,  the  relative  proportion  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole. — 44  All  thole  pieces  of  building  make  a  fine 
enfemble .” 

To  judge  well  of  a  work,  a  ftatue,  or  other  piece  of 
fculpture,  one  mult  fir  It  examine  whether  the  enfemble * 
be  good.  The  tout  enfemble  of  a  painting,  is  that  har¬ 
mony  which  relults  from  the  diltribution  ©f  the  feveral 
objects  or  figures  whereof  it  is  compofed. — 44  This 
picture  is  good,  taking  the  parts  feparately  5  but  the 
tout  enfemble  is  bad.” 

ENSIFORMIS  cartilago.  See  Xiphoides. 

ENSIGN,  in  the  military  art,  a  banner  or  colours 
under  which  ibldiers  are  ranged,  according  to,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  companies  or  parties  they  belong  to.  See  Flag, 

Colours,  Standard,  &c. 

The  Turkiih  enfign?  are  horfes  tails ;  thofe  of  the 
Europeans  are  pieces  of  taffety,  with  divers  figures,  co¬ 
lours,  arms,  and  deyices  thereon.  Xenophon  tells  us, 
that  the  enfign  borne  by  the  Periians  was  a  golden  eagle 
on  a  white  flag  ;  the  Corinthians  bore  the  winged 
horfe,  or  Pegalus,  in  theirs;  the  Athenians,  an  owl; 
the  Meflenians,  the  Greek  letter  M  ;  the  Lacedaemon 
nians  the  A.  The  Romans  had  a  great  diverfity  of  en- 
figns  ;  the  wolf,  minotaur,  horfe,  boar,  and  at  length 
the  eagle,  Where  they  Hopped  :  this  was  firfl  affumed 
in  the  fecond  year  of  the  confulate  of  Marius*.  A* SeeFagh 
military  enfign  on  a  medal  of  a  Roman  colony  denotes 
it  a  colony  peopled  with  old  foldiers. 

Ensign  is  alfo  the  officer  that  carries  the  colours, 
being  the  loweft  commiffipned  officer  in  a  company  of 
foot,  fubordinate  to  the  captain  and  lieutenant.  It  is 
a  very  honourable  and  proper  poll  for  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  at  his  firfl  coming  into  the  army  :  he  is  to  carry 
the  colours  both  in  affault,  day  of  battle,  &c,  and 
fhould  not  quit  them  but  with  his  life  :  he  is  always 
to  carry  them  himfelf  on  his  left  ffioulder  :  only  on  a 
march  he  may  have  them  carried  by  a  foldier.  If  the 
enfign  is  killed,  the  captain  is  tp  carry  the  colours  in 
his  ftead. 

Naval  Ensign ,  a  large  flandard  or  banner  hoified  on 
a  long  pole  eretled  over  the  poop,  and  called  the  enfign - 
faff. — The  enfign  is  ufed  to  diflinguifh  the  (hips  of 
different  nations  from  each  other,  as  alfo  to  characterize 
the  different  fquadrons  of  the  navy.  The  Britifh  enfign 
in  fhips  of  wrar  is  known  by  a  double  crofs,  viz.  that  of 
St  George  and  St  Andrew,  formed  upon  a  field  which  ‘ 
is  either  red,  white,  or 'blue. 

ENSISHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  Upper  Al- 
face.  If 3s  a  pretty  little  place*  well  built,  and  con- 
lifts  of  about  200  houfes.  E.  Long.  7.  30.  N.  Lat. 
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ENT,  Sir  George,  an  eminent  Englifh  phyfician, 
born  at  Sandwich  in  Kent  in  1604.  He  w  as  educa-: ' 
ted  at  Sidney  college,  Cambridge  ;  and,  afterwards* 
travelling  into  foreign  countries,  Received  the  degree 
of  do&or  of  phyfic  at  Padua.  After  his  return  he  ob¬ 
tained  great  prablice,  wras  made  prefident  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  phyficians  in  London,  and  at  length  received* 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  King  Charles  II.  He 
was  extremely  intimate  with  Doftor  Harvey  ;  wfiom^ 
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Entabla-  he  learnedly  defended,  in  a  piece  entitled  apologia 
lure  prQ  Circulation  Sanguinis ,  contra  JEtnilium  Parifanum . 

Entomo-  a^°  publifhed,  An  imadv  erf  ones  in  Malachite  Thru- 
logy.  Jloni ;  and  fome  obfervations  in  the  Philofophical 
1  — — Tranfa£lions.  Glanville,  fpeaking  of  his  Plus  Ultra 
of  the  modern  improvements  in  anatomy,  numbers 
Sir  George  Ent,  Dodlor  Gliffon,  and  Do6lor  Wallis, 
with  the  moil  celebrated  difcoverers  in  that  fcience. 
The  two  former  were  among  the  firil  members  of 
the  Royal  Society.  Sir  George  Ent  died  in  Odloter 
1689. 

ENTABLATURE,  or  Entablement,  in  Archi¬ 
tecture ,  is  that  part  of  an  order  of  a  column  which  is 
over  the  capital,  and  comprehends  the  architrave,  frize, 
and  comiche.  See  Architecture,  chap.  i. 

ENTABLER,  in  the  manege,  the  fault  of  a  horfe 
wtofe  croupe  goes  before  his  ihoulders  in  working 
upon  volts  ;  which  may  be  prevented  by  taking  hold 
of  the  right  rein,  keeping  your  right  leg  near,  and  re¬ 
moving  your  left  leg  as  far  from  the  horfe ’s  fhoulder 
as  pofiible. 

This  is  always  accompanied  with  another  fault  called 
aculer.  See  Aculer. 

ENTAIL,  in  Law,  fignifies  feetail ,  or  fee  entailed ; 
that  is,  abridged,  curtailed,  or  limited,  to  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  See  Fee  and  Tail. 

ENTE',  in  Heraldry,  a  method  of  marfhalling,  more 
frequent  abroad  than  with  us,  and  lignifying  grafted  6r 
ingrafted. 

We  have  indeed,  one  inflance  of  ente  in  the  fourth 
grand  quarter  of  his  majeffy’s  royal  enfign,  whofe  bla¬ 
zon  is  Brunfwick  and  Lunenburg  impaled  writh  ancient 
Saxony,  ente  en point e ,  u  grafted  in  point.” 

ENTEROCELE,  in  Surgery ,  a  tumor  formed  by 
a  prolaplion  of  the  inteftines  through  the  rings  of  the 
abdomen  and  proceffes  of  the  peritonaeum,  into  the 
icrotum.  See  Surgery  Index. 

ENTHUSIASM,  an  ecftafy  of  the  mind,  where¬ 
by  it  is  led  to  think  and  imagine  things  in  a  fublime, 
furprifing,  yet  probable  manner.  This  is  the  enthu- 
fiafm  felt  in  poetry,  oratory,  mufic,  painting,  fculp- 
ture,  &c. 

Enthusiasm,  in  a  religious  fenfe,  implies  a  tranf- 
port  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  fancies  itfelf  infpired  with 
fome  revelation,  impulfe,  &c.  from  heaven.  Mr  Locke 
gives  the  following  defcription  of  enthufiafm.  “  In  all 
ages,  men  in  whom  melancholy  has  mixed  with  devo¬ 
tion,  or  wrhofe  conceit  of  themfelves  has  railed  them  in¬ 
to  an  opinion  of  a  great  familiarity  with  God,  and  a 
nearer  admittance  to  his  favour  than  is  afforded  to 
others,  have  often  flattered  themfelves  with  a  perfuafion 
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of  an  immediate  intercourfe  with  the  Deity,  and  fre-  Enthufiaft 
fluent  communications  from  the  Divine  Spirit.  Their 
minds  being  thus  prepared,  whatever  groundless  opinion 
comes  to  fettle  itfelf  ftrongly  upon  their  fancies,  is  an 
illumination  from  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  whatfoever 
odd  adlion  they  find  in  themfelves  a  ftrong  inclination 
to  do,  that  impulfe  is  concluded  to  be  a  call  or  direc¬ 
tion  from  heaven,  and  muff  be  obeyed.  It  is  a  com- 
million  from  above,  and  they  cannot  err  in  executing 
it.  This  I  take  to  be  properly  enthufiafm,  which, 
though  arifing  from  the  conceit  of  a  warm  and  over¬ 
weening  brain,  works,  when  it  once  gets  footing,  more 
powerfully  on  the  perfuafions  and  a&ions  of  men,  than 
either  reafon  or  revelation,  or  both  together  5  men  be¬ 
ing  moll  forwardly  obedient  to  the  impulfes  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  themfelves.”  Devotion,  wrhen  it  does  not 
lie  under  the  check  of  reafon,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
enthufiafm.  When  the  mind  finds  itfelf  inflamed  with 
devotion,  it  is  apt  to  think  that  it  is  not  of  its  own 
kindling,  but  blown  up  with  fomething  divine  within 
it.  If  the  mind  indulges  this  thought  too  far,  and 
humours  the  growing  paflion,  it  at  laft  flings  itfelf  in¬ 
to  imaginary  raptures  and  ecllalies  ;  and  wdien  once  it 
fancies  itfelf  under  the  influence  of  a  divine  impulfe,  no 
wonder  if  it  flights  human  ordinances,  and  refufes  to 
comply  wfith  the  eltablilhed  form  of  religion,  as  think¬ 
ing  itfelf  diredled  by  a  much  fuperior  guide. 

ENTHUSIAST,  a  perfon  poffeffed  with  enthufiafm* 

See  the  preceding  article. 

ENTHYMEME,  in  Logic  and  Rhetoric ,  an  argu¬ 
ment  confining  only  of  twro  propofitions,  an  antecedent, 
and  a  confequent  deduced  from  it.  The  word  is  Greek, 
u&vft formed  of  the  verb  ttfopurOxi,  u  to  think,  con¬ 
ceive,”  a  compound  of  it  and  “  mind.” 

The  enthymeme  is  the  moll  fimple  and  elegant  of  all 
argumentations ;  being  what  a  man,  in  arguing  clofe- 
ly,  commonly  makes,  without  attending  at  all  to  the 
form.  Thus,  that  verfe  remaining  of  Ovid’s  tragedy, 
entitled  Medea ,  contains  an  enthymeme  ;  Servare  potui, 
perdere  an  pojfum  rogas  ;  “  I  was  able  to  fave  you  ;  con- 
fequently  to  have  deftroyed  you.”  All  the  beauty  would 
have  been  loll,  had  all  the  propofitions  been  expreffed  *, 
the  mind  is  difpleafed  with  a  rehearfal  of  what  is  no¬ 
wife  neceffary. 

Sometimes,  alfo,  the  two  propofitions  of  an  enthy¬ 
meme  are  both  included  in  a  Angle  propolition,  which 
Arillotle  calls  an  enthymematical fenteuce,  and  gives  this 
inflance  thereof :  Mortal,  do  not  bear  an  immortal  hatred. 

The  whole  enthymeme  would  be,  Thou  art  mortal s  let 
not ,  therefore ,  thy  hatred  be  immortal 9 
ENTITY,  the  fame  with  Ens, 
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T^NTOMOLOGY,  (from  itroy^g,  u  an  infefl”,  and 
#  “  a  difcourfe,”)  is  that  part  of  zoology 

which  treats  of  infedls. 

Many  are  difpofed  to  reckon  the  lludy  of  Entomo¬ 
logy  trifling.  Hunters  of  butterflies,  and  catchers  of 
gralhoppers,  are  laughed  at  by  the  vulgar,  and  even  by 
thofe  who  are  more  enlightened.  The  great  numbers 
and  diverfity  of  in  feds,  the  beauty  and  configuration  of 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I.  6 


fome  of  them,  and  the  Angular  inllin&s  of  others,  can¬ 
not  but  attradl  notice,  and  excite  aflonifnmentun  thofe 
who  are  fond  of  contemplating  the  works'-  of  nature, 
rendering  thus  the  lludy  of  Entomology,  to  them,  a 
fource  of  much  pleafure.  A  colle&ion  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  which  ccmpofe  any  of  the  more  numeious  genera, 
placed  at  the.  fame  time,  before  one  capable  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  Unking  fimilarity  of  the  whole,  and  tracing 
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the  dillmgui filing  peculiarities  of  each,  cannot  fail  to 
create  furprife.  The  great  and  almoft  phantaflic  va* 
riety  of  their  forms,  the  nice  adaptation  of  their  parts 
to  the  fituation  in  which  each  happens  to  be  placed, 
muff  appear  truly  wonderful.  In  every  department  of 
nature,  which  comes  within  the  reach  of  the  human 
mind,  a  pleafmg  and  luxuriant  variety  is  difcernible. 
The  fame  fupreme  Intelligence,  which,  by  varying  the 
pofitkm  of  the  planetary  orbs  with  refpeft  to  the  fun, 
and  by  other  Seemingly  fimple  but  beautiful  contri¬ 
vances,  hath  produced  their  different  length  of  day  and 
year,  and  alternation  of  feafons,  is  manifeft  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  nhnutefl  infeft.  Each  has  received  that 
mechanifm  of  body,  thofe  peculiar  inflinfts,  and  is  made 
to  undergo  thofe  different  changes,  which  fit  it  for  its 
deffined  fituation,  and  enable  it  to  perform  its  proper 
functions .  The  utility  of  many  infe&s,  fuch  as  the  bee, 
the  crab,  the  filk-worm,  the  cochineal  infedl,  &c.  renders 
them  both  interefting  and  important }  and  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  clafs,  may  enable  us  to  add  to  the 
number  of  thofe  that  are  ufeful  to  man,  and  to  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  management  of  thofe  already  known.  The 
havock  many  infedls  make  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  vexation,  difeafes,  and  deffrudHon  they  occafion 
among  animals,  fhould  induce  thofe  who  are  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  in  the  rearing  and  management  of  ani¬ 
mals,  to  pay  attention  to  Entomology }  for  the  better 
they  are  acquainted  with  their  enemies,  the  abler  they 
muff  be  to  attack  them  with  advantage.  . 

Moft  infedte  undergo  three  very  diftindl  changes  : 
which  eircumftance,  joined  to  the  very  great  difference 
of  appearance  which  is  often  met  w  ith  in  the  male  and 
female,  and  even  in  the  neuters  of  fome  fpecies,  renders 
their  number  apparently  greater  than  it  really  is,  and 
adds  confiderably  to  the  difficulty  of  reducing  them  to 
order. 

Different  naturaliffs  have  attempted  to  arrange  them 
into  families  and  genera,  particularly  the  celebrated 
LlNNiKUS,  whole  arrangement  is  followed  here.  He  has 
formed  them  into  feven  families  or  orders,  compofing  his 

Definition.  gxt]1  cjafs  Qf  animals,  Insect  A.  Pie  defines  an  infedt,  a 
fmall  animal,  breathing  through  pores  on  its  fides,  fur- 
niffied  wfith  moveable  antenne  and  many  feet,  covered 
with  either  a  hard  cruft,  or  a  hairy  fidn.  Before  the 
diftinguifhing  marks  of  the  orders  and  genera  can  be 
under ftood,  it  wall  be  neceffary  to  enumerate  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  terms  he  has  given  to  the  different  ,parts,  and 
the  moft  remarkable  of  the  epithets  he  has  applied  to 
them. 

The  body  is  divided  into  Head,  Trunk ,  A bdomcn , 
and  Extremities , 

Ilead,  &c.  I.  CAPUT,  the  Head,  which  is  diftinguiftiable  in 
moft  infedts,  is  furififhed  with  Eyes ,  Antenne ,  and  moft 
frequently  with  a  Mouth . 

The  Eyes,  2,  4,  6,  or  8  in  number,  deftitute  of 
eye-lids,  are  either  fmall  and  fimple*,  or  large,  compound 
and  heirtifpherical*  or  polyedral.  They  are  commonly 
immoveable.  They  are  called  Jlipitatl  when  placed  on 
a  llalk. 

The  ANTENNAE  are  two  articulated  moveable  pro- 
ceffes,  placed  on  the  head. 

They  are  cither,  1.  Setae ee,  fetaceous,  i.  e.  like  a 
briftle,  when  they  taper  gradually  from  their  bafe,  or 
infertion  into  the  head,  to  their  pom*. 
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2.  C lav  a  tee,  clavated,  i.  e.  club-fhaped,  when  they 
grow  gradually  thicker  from  their  bafe  to  their  point. 

3.  Fil/formes ,  filiform,  i.  e.  thread-fhaped,  when 
they  are  of  an  equal  thicknefs  throughout  the  wThole  of 
their  length. 

4.  Moniliformes ,  moniliform,  i.  e.  of  the  form  of  a 
necklace,  when  they  are  of  an  equal  thicknefs  through¬ 
out,  but  formed  of  a  feries  of  knobs,  refembling  a  ft  ring 
of  beads. 

5.  Capitate,  capitate,  i.  e.  wfith  a  head  or  knob,  when 
they  grow  thicker  towards  the  point,  and  terminate  in 
a  knob  or  head. 

6.  Fifties,  fiffile,  i.  e.  cleft,  when  they  are  capitate1, 
and  have  the  head  or  knob  divided  longitudinally  into 
three  or  four  parts  or  lamina?. 

7.  Perfoliate,  perfoliated,  wfiien  the  head  or  knob  is 
divided  horizontally. 

8.  PeBinate,  pe<ftinated,  i.  e.  refembling  a  comb, 
when  they  have  a  longitudinal  feries  of  hairs  projecting 
from  them,  in  form  of  a  comb. 

9.  Barbate,  barbed,  when  they  have  little  projec¬ 
tions  or  barbs  placed  on  their  Tides.  They  are  either,. 

I.  Longiores ,  longer  than  the  body  }  2.  Breviores  Qiort- 
er  than  the  body  }  or,  3.  Mediocres,  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  body. 

The  Mouth,  in  moft  infers,  is  placed  in  the  under 
part  of  the  head  *,  fometimCs  however,  it  is  fituated  in 
the  thorax,  and  in  a  few  inftances,  is  entirely  wanting. 

It  is  furniftied  wfith,  1.  Palpe,  or  feelers  ;  2.  Rojlrum, 
i.  e.  beak  or  fnout }  3.  Labium,  or  lip  }  4.  Maxille,  or 
jaws,  placed  tranfverfely,  and  moving  laterally }  5* 

Dentes ,  or  teeth  }  6.  Lingua,  or  tongue  ;  7.  Palatum, 
or  palate. 

Palpe,  feelers,  which  are  4  or  6  in  number,  are 
attached  to  the  mouth,  and  have  2,  4,  or  3  articulations. 

The  Ste?m?iata  are  three  prominent  fhining  points  on 
the  top  of  the  head. 

II.  TRUNCUS,  the  Trunk,  to  which  the  legs  are  Trunk, 
attached,  is  fituated  between  the  head  and  the  abdo¬ 
men.  It  is  divided  into,  1.  the  Thorax ,  or  cheft,  which 

is  the  fuperior  part  ;  2.  Scutellum,  i.  e.  fmall  Afield  or 
efcutcheon,  which  is  the  pofterior  part  5  3.  the  Breajl 
and  Sternum ,  which  is  the  inferior  part. 

III.  The  ABDOMEN,  that  part  which  contains  Atedome*. 
the  ftomach,  inteftines,  and  other  vifeera,  confifts  of 
feveral  annular  fegments.  It  is  perforated  on  the  fides 

wfith  fpiracula ,  i.  e.  breathing-holes.  The  upper  part 
of  it  is  termed  Tergum ,  or  back  }  the  inferior  part  Ven¬ 
ter,  or  belly  *,  the  pofterior  part  Anus, 

IV.  ARTUS,  the  extremities,  are,  1.  the  Wings  -Extreme 

Legs ;  l.Tail. 

I.  Al;e,  the  wfings,  are  two,  or  four.  They  are 
either, 

1 .  Plane ,  i.  e.  plain,  fuch  as  cannot  be  folded  up  by 
the  infeCl. 

2.  Plicatiles ,  or  folding,  fuch  as  can  be  folded  up  by 
the  infeCl  at  pleafure. 

3.  EreBe,  ereCl,  fuch  as  have  their  fuperior  furfaces 
brought  into  contaCl,  and  ftand  upright  wfiien  the  in- 
fe£l  is  at  reft. 

4.  Patentes,  fpreading  }  fuch  as  are  extended  hori¬ 
zontally. 

5.  Incumbent es ,  incumbent;  fuch  as  reft  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen. 

6.  Deflexe,  bent  down  }  fuch  as  are  partly  incum¬ 

bent. 
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bent,  but  have  their  exterior  edge  inclined  towards  the^ 
tides  of  the  abdomen. 

7.  Revei fee,  reverfed  )  fuch  as  are  incumbent,  but 
inverted. 

8.  Dentate? ,  fuch  as  have  their  edges  notched  or  fer- 
rated. 

9.  Caudate?,  fuch  as  have  proeefies  extended  from 
their  extremitres  like  a  tail. 

10.  Reticulate?,  netted )  when  the  vefiels  of  the 
wings  put  on  the  appearance  of  net-work. 

IX.  PiBee,  painted  )  fuch  as  are  marked  with  co¬ 
loured  fpots,  bands,  ftreaks,  lines  or  dots. 

1 2.  Notate?,  marked  with  fpecks. 

13.  Ornate?,  adorned  with  little  eyes,  or  circular 
fpots,  containing  a  fpot  of  a  different  colour  in  their 
centre.  The  central  fpot  is  termed  pupil ;  the  exterior 

'one  is  called  iris.  This  may  happen  either  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  or  fecondary  wings,  on  their  upper  or  under  fur- 
faces.  The  fuperior  wing  is  called  primary,  and  the 
inferior  fecondary,  to  avoid  confufion,  as  they  may  be 
at  times  reverfed. 

Eljtra.  The  Elytra  are  hard  (hells,  occupying  the  place  of 
the  upper  wings.  They  are,  for  the  moil  part  move- 
able,  and  are  either, 

1.  Truncata ,  truncated,  when  fhorter  than  the  abdo¬ 
men,  and  terminated  by  a  tranfverfe  line. 

2.  Spinofa,  or  prickly,  when  their  furfaces  are  co¬ 
vered  with  fharp  points  or  prickles. 

3.  Serrata,  ferrated,  when  their  edges  are  notched. 

4.  Scabra,  rough,  when  their  furface  refembles  a  file. 

5.  Striata,  flriated,  when  marked  with  flender  longi¬ 
tudinal  furrows. 

6.  Porcata,  ridged,  when  marked  with  elevated  ridges. 

7.  Sulcata,  furrowed. 

8.  PunBata,  marked  with  dots. 

9.  Fafigiata,  when  formed  like  the  roof  of  a  houfe. 

Hem  elytra.  The  Hemelytra,  as  it  were  half-elytra,  partaking 

partly  of  the  nature  of  cruftaceous  fhells,  and  membra¬ 
naceous  wings )  being  formed  of  an  intermediate  fub- 
ftance. 

Halteres.  Halteres,  or  poifers,  are  fmall  orbicular  bodies 
placed  on  ftalks,  fituated  under  the  wings  of  infers,  of 
the  order  Diptera . 

II.  Pedes,  the  Legs .  They  are  divided  into,  1. 
Femur,  or  thigh,  that  part  which  is  joined  to  the  trunk ) 

2.  'Libia,  or  fhank  )  3.  Tarfus,  or  foot)  4.  Ungues, 
hooks  or  nails  :  5.  Manus,  (chela),  hands  or  claws, 
fimple,  with  a  moveable  thumb,  as  in  the  crab. 

The  hind-legs  are  termed,  1.  Curforii,  formed  for 
running  ;  2.  Saltaiorii,  formed  for  leaping  )  3.  Natatorii, 
formed  for  fwimming. 

III.  Cauda,  the  Tail,  which  terminates  the  abdo¬ 
men,  is,  1.  Solitaria,  i.  e.  fingle.  2.  Bicornis,  i.  e.  two- 
homed  or  double.  3.  Simplex,  fimple,  i.  e.  unarmed. 

4.  Ar'mata,  i.  -e.  furnifhed,  1.  with  Forceps  or  Pincers  ; 

2.  with  Furca,  a  fork  )  3.  with  -one  or  more  Setc?  or 
bridles  $  4.  with  an  Aculeus,  or  ding,  either  fmooth  or 
barbed.  A  ding  is  a  weapon,  frequently  hollow,  with 
which  fome  infers  are  furnifhed,  through  which  they 
discharge  a  poifon  into  the  wound  they  inflidt. 

Sexes  The  Sexes  of  infedts  are  commonly  two,  male  and 

female . .  Neuters  are  to  be  met  with  among  thofe  infedts 
which  live  in  fwarms,  fuch  as  ants,  bees,  &c. 


Mod  infedts  undergo  three  changes.  An  infedt  isMetamor- 
at  fird  hatched  from  a  very  fmall  egg,  and  becomes  aP^°^s* 
Larva  )  a  foft  fucculent  animal,  without  wings,  incap¬ 
able  of  producing  its  fpecies,  llow  in  its  motions,  fome- 
times  without  feet,  but  more  frequently  with  them  5 
confuming  greedily  the  kind  of  food  winch  is  peculiar 
to  it,  and  which,  in  proper  time,  is  changed  into  a 
pupa . 

Pupa  ( Nympha ,  Chryfalis ),  is  firmer  and  drier  than 
the  larva,  and  is  confined  either  by  a  naked  membrane, 
or  enclofed  in  a  follicle.  It  is  commonly  without  a 
mouth )  fometimes  it  has  feet,  but  more  frequently 
none. 

1 .  Complete,  complete  in  all  their  parts,  and  adtive  ) 
as  the  aranea,  acarus,  onifeus,  &c. 

2.  Semicompleta,  half  complete,  with  only  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  wings  )  as  the  gryllus,  cicada,  cimex,  libellula, 
and  ephemera. 

3.  Iticompleta ,  incomplete,  with  immoveable  wings 
and  feet)  as  the  apis,  formica,  and  tipula. 

4.  ObteBa ,  covered,  having  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
enclofed  in  a  fkiri,  and  that  either  naked,  or  enclofed 
in  a  follicle  differently  compofed. 

5.  CoarBata ,  confined  within  a  globe  )  as  the  mufea, 
oeftrus. 

The  pupa  is  converted  into  the  imago,  or  the  perfedt 
infedt. 

Imago,  is  the  perfedl  infedt,  adtive,  Jftrrnifhed  with 
antennae,  and  capable  of  generating. 

Infedts  are  faid  to  inhabit  thofe  plants  on  which  they 
feed,  and  not  thofe  on  wThich  they  may  be  occafionally 
found,  and  receive  from  them  many  of  their  fpecific 
names. 

Linnyeus  has  divided  the  clafs  of  infedts  into  feven 
orders. 

I.  Coleoptera,  (from  KvXtcg,  “  a  fheath,”  andCMlfica- 
7rli£6j,  “  a  wing”),  are  fuch  infedts  as  have  four  wings, tlon* 
the  upper  pair  of  which  are  elytra,  or  cruftaceous 
fhells,  which,  wiien  the  animal  is  at  reft,  fhut,  and 
form  a  ftraight  future  down  the  back. 

IL  Hemiptera,  (from  n  half,”  and  kU^oy,  u  a 
wing”),  containing  fuch  infedts  as  have  four  wings,  the 
fuperior  pair  being  half  cruftaceous,  and  incumbent, 
and  a  mouth  or  beak  bent  toward  the  breaft. 

III.  Lepidoptera,  (from  A  snog  “  a  fcale,”  and 
dlefoy,  “  a  wing,”  containing  fuch  infedts  as  have  four 
wings  covered  with  minute  imbricated  feales,  a  hairy 
body,  and  a  mouth  furnifhed  with  an  involuted  fpiral 
tongue. 

IV.  Neuroptera,  (from  nv^y,  "  a  nerve,”  and 
Tclt^oY,  “  a  wing”),  containing  fuch  infedts  as  have 
four  naked  wings,  marked  with  veins  crofting  one  ano¬ 
ther  like  net-wTork  )  the  tail  unarmed. 

V.  -Hymenoptera,  (from  vpw,  u  a  membrane,” 
and  dls^cY,  “  a  wing”),  containing  fuch  infedts  as  have 
four  membranaceous  wings,  and  a  tail  furnifhed  with 
a  fling. 

VI.  Diptera,  (from  “  two,”  and  dlt^y, 

11  a  wing”),  fuch  as  have  twTo  wings  and  poifers, 

VII.  Aptera,  (from  ec,  “  without,”  and  “  a 

wing”),  fuch  as  have  no  wings  or  elytra  in  either  fex. 

T  2 
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ENTOMOLOGY. 

CHARACTERS  OF  INSECTS. 

I.  COLEOPTERA. 

The  infe&s  belonging  to  this  order  are  formed  into  four  fubdivilions.  I.  Thofe  that  have  the  antennae  clavated,  and 
thickened  towards  their  exterior  fide.  2.  Thofe  that  have  the  antennae  moniliform.  3.  Thofe  which  have  the 
antenna?  filiform.  4.  Thofe  which  have  the  antennae  fetaceous. 


A.  AnUnnis  clavatis ,  extrorfum  incrajjatis . 

a.  Clava  lamellata. 

1.  ScaraBjEUS.  Tibiae  anteriores  dentatae. 

2.  Lucanus.  Penicilli  duo  fub  labio,  palpigerk 

b.  Clava  perfoliate . 

3.  DerMESTES.  Caput  inflexum  fub  thorace,  vix 
marginato. 

4.  Melyris.  Labium  clavatum,  emarginatum. 

5.  Byrrhus.  Labium  porre61um,  bifidum. 

6.  Sylpha.  Thorax  et  elytra  marginata. 

7.  Tritoma.  Palpi  anteriores  fecuriformes, 

$.  Hydrophilus.  Maxilla  bifida. 

c.  Clava  folida . 

9.  HiSTER.  Caput  retra&ile  intra  thoracem. 

to.  Pausus.  Antennae  biarticulatae.  Clava  uncinata. 

11.  Bostrichus.  Caput  inflexum  fub  thorace,  vix 
marginato. 

1 2.  Anthrenus.  Maxilla  bifida. 

13.  NiTlDULA.  Thorax  et  elytra  marginata. 

14.  CocciNELLA.  Palpi  anteriores  fecuriformes  5 
pofteriores  filiformes. 

15.  Curculio.  Roflrum  elongatum  corneum. 

B.  Antennis  moniliformibus . 

16.  Brentus.  Roflrum  elongatum,  corneum,  rec¬ 
tum.  ^ 

17.  ATTELABUS.  Roflrum  elongatum,  incurvum. 

18.  Erodius.  Labium  corneum,  emarginatum. 

19.  Staphylinus.  Elytra  dimidiata,  alas  tegentia. 
Veficulae  duse  fupra  caudam  exferendse. 

20.  ScAURUS.  Labium  truncatum  integrum. 

21*  Zygia.  Labium  elongatum,  membranaceum. 

22.  MeloE.  Thorax  fubrotundus.  Caput  gibbum, 
inflexum. 

23.  Tenebrio.  Thorax  marginatus.  Caput  exfer- 
turn.  Corpus  oblongum. 

24.  Cassida.  Corpus  ovatum.  Elytra  marginata. 
Caput  te£lum  clypeo. 

25.  Opatrum.  Thorax  et  elytra  marginata. 

26.  Mordella.  Laminae  ad  bafin  abdominis. 
Caput  inflexum. 

27.  CHRYSOMELA.  Corpus  ovatum,  immarginatum. 

28.  Horia.  Palpi  intequales.  Maxilla  bifida.  La¬ 
bium  rotundatum. 


A.  The  Antenna  clavated ,  becoming  thicker  towards 
their  exterior  fide. 

a.  The  Clava  or  Club  lamellated. 

S.  The  (hanks  of  the  fore-legs  dentated. 

L.  Two  tufts  under  the  lip,  to  which  the  feelers  are 
attached. 

b.  The  Club  perfoliated . 

D.  The  head  bent  under  the  thorax,  which  is  fcarce- 
ly  marginated. 

M.  The  lip  clavated  and  emarginated. 

B.  The  lip  ftretched  out,  and  bifid. 

S.  The  thorax  and  elytra  marginated. 

T.  The  two  anterior  feelers  hatchet-fliaped. 

H.  The  jaw  bifid. 

c.  The  Club  j olid . 

H.  The  head  capable  of  being  drawn  back  within 
the  thorax. 

P.  The  antennse  confiding  of  two  articulations.  The 
club  hooked. 

B.  The  head  bent  under  the  thorax,  which  is  (light¬ 
ly  marginated. 

A.  The  jaw  bifid. 

N.  The  thorax  and  elytra  marginated. 

C.  The  anterior  feelers  hatchet-fliaped  $  the  pofterior 
filiform. 

C.  The  beak,  lengthened  and  horny. 

B.  With  the  Antenna  moniliform . 

B.  The  beak  elongated,  horny  and  flraight. 

A.  The  beak  elongated  and  crooked. 

E.  The  lip  horny  and  emarginated. 

S.  The  elytra  half  the  length  of  the  body,  covering 
the  wings.  Two  veficles  above  the  tail,  which  can  be 
puflied  out  at  pleafure. 

S.  The  lip  truncated,  and  entire. 

Z.  The  lip  elongated  and  membranaceous. 

M.  The  thorax  roundilh.  The  head  gibbous,  and 
bent  inwards. 

T.  The  thorax  marginated.  The  head  ftretched  out. 
The  body  oblong. 

C.  The  body  oblong.  The  elytra  marginated.  The 
head  covered  with  a  fhield. 

O.  The  thorax  and  elytra  marginated. 

M.  Laminae  at  the  bafe  of  the  abdomen.  Head  in- 
fledled. 

C.  The  body  oval,  immarginated. 

H.  Feelers  unequal.  Jaw  bifid.  Lip  rounded. 
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C.  Antennis  filiformihus , 

29.  Apalus.  Thorax  fubrotundus.  Caput  gibbum, 
inflexum. 

30.  Manticora.  Maxillae  exfertas,  dentatae.  Oculi 
prominuli. 

31.  Pimelia.  Thorax  marginatus.  Caput  exfer- 
turn.  Corpus  oblongum. 

3  2.  Gyrinus.  Antennae  rigidulae.  Oculi  quatuor. 

33.  Cucujus,  Labium  breve,  bifidum,  laciniis  dis- 
t  antibus. 

34.  Cryptocephalus.  Corpus  ovatum  immargina- 
tum. 

35.  Bruchus.  Antennae  extrorfum  crafliores. 

36.  Ptinus.  Thorax  caput  recipiens.  Antennae 
articulis  ultimis  longioribus. 

37.  Hispa.  Antennae  porreftae,  approximatae,  fufi- 
formes. 

38.  BuPREs^ris.  Caput  dimidium,  intra  thoracem 
ret  radium. 

39.  Necydalis.  Elytra  dimidiata,  alis  nudis. 

40.  Lampyris.  Elytra  flexilia.  Thoracis  clypeus 
caput  obumbrans  recipienfque. 

41.  Cantharis.  Elytra  flexilia.  Abdomen  late- 
ribus  plicato-papillofum. 

42.  Notoxus.  Labium  bifidum  ;  laciniis  conniven- 
tibus  obtufis. 

43*  Elater.  Pedloris  mucro  e  poro  abdominis 
refiliens. 

44.  Calopus.  Thorax  ad  latera  mucronato-callo- 
fus. 

45.  Alurnus.  Maxilla  fornicata. 

46.  CaRabus.  Thorax  obcordatus,  pofterius  trun- 
catus. 

47.  Lytta.  Thorax  fubrotundus.  Caput  gibbum 
inflexum. 

D.  Antennis  fetaceis . 

48.  Serropalpus.  Palpi  anteriores  profund  e  fer- 
rati. 

49*  Cerambyx.  Thorax  ad  latera  mucronato-cal- 
lofixs. 

50.  Leptura.  Elytra  apice  attenuata.  Thorax 
teretiufculus. 

51.  Rhinomacer.  Antennae  roftro  infidentes.  ’ 

52.  ZoNiTIs.  Labium  emarginatum. 

53*  Cicinbela.  Maxillae  exfertae,  dentatae.  Ocu- 
U  prominuli. 

54.  Dytiscus.  Pedes  pofteriores  ciliati,  natatorii. 

55.  Forficula.  Elytra  dimidiata.  Alis  tedtis. 
Cauda  forcipSta. 

II.  HEMIPTERA. 

56.  Blatta.  Os  maxillofum.  Alee  coriaceae,  plame. 
Pedes  curforii. 

57.  Pneumora.  Os  maxillofum.  Alae  membra- 
naceae,  deflexae.  Pedes  curforii.  Corpus  cavum,  infla- 
tum,  diaphanum. 

58.  Mantis.  Os  maxillofum.  Pedes  anteriores 
fefrati,  ungue  unico. 

59.  Gryllus,  Os  maxillofum.  Pedes  pofleriores 
faltatorii. 


C.  Antenna:  filiform* 

A.  Thorax  roundifli.  Head  turgid,  infie&ed. 

M.  Jaws  flretched  out,  furniflied  with  teeth.  Eyes 
rather  prominent. 

P.  Thorax  margined.  Head  flretched  out.  Body 
oblong. 

G.  Antennae  a  little  rigid.  Eyes  4. 

C.  Lip  fhort,  bifid,  the  divifions  diftant. 

C.  Body  oval,  immarginated. 

B.  Antennae  growing  thicker  towards  the  external 
edge. 

P.  Thorax  receiving  the  head  :  laft  joints  of  the 
antennae  longer  than  the  reft. 

PI.  Antennae  flretched  forwards,  approaching  one 
another,  and  fpindle-fhaped. 

B.  Head  half  retraced  within  the  thorax. 

N.  Elytra  half  the  length  of  the  body.  Wings 
naked. 

L.  Elytra  flexible.  Shield  of  the  thorax  {hading 
and  receiving  the  head. 

C.  Elytra  flexible.  Sides  of  the  abdomen  edged 
with  folded  papillae. 

N.  Lip  bifid  ;  the  divifions  of  it  obtufe  and  ap¬ 
proaching  clofely. 

E.  A  (harp  point  proceeding  from  the  breaft,  fpring- 
ing  out  at  a  pore  in  the  abdomen. 

C.  The  thorax  callous  at  the  fides,  and  fet  with  fharp 
points. 

A.  Jaw  arched.  Feelers  $. 

C.  The  thorax  refembling  a  heart  inverted,  and  ter* 
ruinating  abruptly  behind. 

L.  Thorax  roundifli.  Head  turgid,  infie&ed, 

D.  Antennce  fietaceous . 

S.  The  anterior  feelers  deeply  ferrated. 

C.  The  thorax  callous  at  the  fides,  and  let  with 
{harp  points. 

L.  .  Elytra  tapering^  towards  the  tip.  Thorax- 
roundifli. 

R.  Antennas  feated  on  the  fnout, 

Z.  Lip  emarginated. 

C.  Jaws  flretched  out,  furnifhed  with  teeth.  Eyes> 
a  little  -prominent. 

D.  Hind-legs  fringed,  formed  for  fwimming. 

F.  Elytra  half  as  long  as  the  body.  Wings  covered* 
Tail  furniflied  with  pincers. 

II.  HEMIPTERA. 

B.  Mouth  furniflied  with  jaws.  Wings  coriaceous* 
plane..  Legs  formed  for  running, 

P.  Mouth  furniflied  with  jaws.  Wings  membrana¬ 
ceous,  deflefled.  Legs  formed  for  running.  Body 
hollow,  inflated,  and  tranfparent. 

M.  Mouth  furnifhed  with  jaws.  The  anterior  legs 
ferrated,  and  terminated  by  a  Angle  claw. 

G.  Mouth  furnifhed  with  jawTs.  Hind-legs  formed 
for.  leaping. 
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60.  FfrLGORA.  Roftrum  inflexum.  Frons  produc- 
ta,  inermis.  Antennae  capitatae. 

61.  Cicada.  Roflrum  inflexum.  Pedes  pofteriores 
faltatorii. 

62.  Notonecta.  Roflrum  inflexum.  Pedes  pofte¬ 
riores  natatorii  (ciliati). 

63.  NePA.  Roflrum  inflexum.  Pedes  anteriores 
cheliferi. 

64.  Cimex.  Roflrum  inflexum.  Pedes  curforii. 
Antennae  thorace  longiores. 

65.  Macrocephalus.  Roflrum  inflexum.  An¬ 
tennae  breviflimae. 

66.  Aphis.  Roflrum  inflexum.  Abdomen  bicome. 

67.  Chermes.  Roflrum  peftorale.  Pedes  pofteriores 
faltatorii. 

68.  Coccus.  Roflrum  pe£lorale.  Abdomen  (raari- 
hus)  pofterius  fetofum. 

69.  Thrips.  Roftrum  obfoletum.  Alae  incum- 
hentes,  afydomine  reflexile,. 


o  L  o  G  Y. 

F.  Snout  infle&ed.  *  Fore-bead  projecting,  unarmed. 
Antennae  capitated.; 

C.  Snout  infle&ed.  Hind -legs  formed  for  leaping. 

N.  Snout  infle&ed.  Hind-legs  fringed  and  formed 
for  fwimming. 

N.  Snout  infle&ed.  Fore-legs  furniftied  with  claws. 

C.  Snout  infle&ed.  Legs  formed  for  running.  An¬ 
tennae  longer  than  the  thorax. 

M.  Snout  infle&ed.  Antennae  very  ftiort. 

A.  Snout  infle&ed.  Abdomen  2-homed. 

C.  Snout  placed  in  the  breall.  Hind-legs  formed 
for  leaping. 

C.  Snout  placed  in  the  breaft.  Abdomen  (in  the 
males)  terminating  in  briftles. 

T.  Snout  obfolete.  Wings  incumbent.  The  ab¬ 
domen  capable  of  being  turned  up. 


Xepidop-  III.  LEPIDOPTERA. 

tera. 

70.  Papilio.  Antennae  extrorfum  crafliores. 
ere&ae. 

71.  SPHINX.  Antennae  medio  crafliores. 

72.  Phalena.  Antennae  introrfum  crafliores. 


III.  LEPIDOPTERA. 

Alas  P.  Antennae  thicker  towards  the  point.  Wings  ere£t. 

S.  Antennae  thicker  in  the  middle. 

P.  Antennae  thicker  towards  the  bafe. 


■Neurop- 

tera. 


IV.  NEUROPTERA. 

73.  Libellula.  Cauda  forcipata.  Os  multi  max-' 
illofum.  Alae  extenfae. 

74.  Ephemera.  Cauda  fetis  2  et  3.  Os  eden- 
tulum.  Alae  ere&ae. 

73.  MyrmeleoN.  Cauda  forcipata.  s  bidenta- 
tum.  Alae  deflexae. 

76.  Phryganea.  Cauda  flmplex.  Os  edentulum. 
Alae  deflexae. 

77.  Hemerobius.  Cauda  flmplex.  Os  bidenta- 
tum.  Alae  deflexae. 

78.  PaNORPA.  Cauda  chelata.  Os  roflratum.  Aloe 
incumbentes. 

79.  Raphidia.  Cauda  filo  1.  Os  bidentatum. 
Alae  deflexae. 


IV.  NEUROPTERA. 

L.  Tail  forked.  Mouth  with  many  jaws.  Wings 
expanded. 

E.  Tail  with  2  and  3  briftles.  Mouth  without  teeth. 
Wings  ereCl. 

Mi  Tail  forked.  Mouth  with  two  teeth.  Wings 
defle£ted. 

P.  Tail  Ample.  Mouth  without  teeth.  Wings  de- 
fleCled. 

H.  Tail  Ample.  Mouth  with  two  teeth.  Wings 
defle&ed. 

P.  Tail  fumiflied  with  a  claw.  Mouth  ftretched 
out  into  a  beak.  Wings  incumbent. 

R.  Tail  ending  in  a  Ample  thread.  Mouth  with 
two  teeth.  Wings  defle&ed. 


Hymenop- 

tera. 


V.  HYMENOPTERA. 


80.  Cynifs.  Aculeas  fpiralis  ! 

81.  TentHREDO.  Aculeus  ferratus!  bivalvis. 

82.  SiREX.  Aculeus  ferratus,  Alb  abdominis  fpina 
terminali. 

83.  Ichneumon.  Aculeus  exfertus!  triplex. 

84.  Sphex.  Aculeus  pun&orius.  Alae  planae.  Lin¬ 
gua  inflexa,  trifida. 

85.  Scolia.  Lingua  inflexa,  trifida.  Labium  apice 
membranaceum. 

86.  Thynnus.  Lingua  breviflima,  involuta.  La¬ 
bium  trifidum. 

87.  Leucopsis.  Labium  maxilla  longhis,  emargi- 
natum.  Antennae  clavatae. 

88.  Tiphia.  Labium  breve,  comeum,  tridentatum. 

89.  Chalcis.  Antennae  breves,  cylindricae,  fufi- 


ormes. 

90.  Chrysis. 
tus  foniicatum. 


Aculeus  punClorius.  Abdomen  fub- 
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V.  HYMENOPTERA. 

C.  Sting  fpiral. 

T.  Sting  ferrated,  two-valved. 

S.  Sting  ferrated,  under  a  fpine  which  terminates  the 
abdomen. 

I.  Sting  ftretched  out,  triple. 

S.  Sting  pungent.  Wings  fmootli.  Tongue  inflect 
ted,  and  divided  into  three  at  the  extremity. 

S.  Tongue  infle&ed,  trifid.  Lip  membranaceous  at 
the  extremity. 

T.  Tongue  very  ftiort,  involuted.  Lip  trifid. 

L.  Lip  longer  than  the  jaw,  notched.  Antennae 
clavated. 

T.  Lip  ftiort,  horny,  with  three  fmall  divifions. 

C.  Antennas  ftiort,  cylindrical,  fpindle-fliaped. 

C.  Sting  pungent.  Abdomen  arched  beneath. 
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E  N  T  O  M 

91.  Vespa.  Aculeus  punflorius.  Alee  fuperiores 
plicatae  i 

92.  Apis.  Aculeus  pun £lorius.  Lingua  inflexa! 

93.  Formica.  Aculeus  obfoletus.  Alee  neutris 
nullae ! 

94.  Mutilla.  Aculeus  pundlorius.  Alee  neutris 
nullae. 


o  L  o  G 

V.  Sting  pungent. 

A.  Sting  pungent. 
F.  Sting  obfolete. 

M.  Sting  pungent. 


y. 

Upper  wings  folded* 

Tongue  infledled. 
Neuters  without  wings. 

Neuters  without  wings. 
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VI.  DIPTERA. 

A.  Probofcide  et  Haujlello. 

95.  DiOPSIS.  Caput  bieorne.  Oculis  terminalibus. 

96.  Tipula.  Hauflellum  fine  vagina.  Palpi  2, 
porredli,  filiformes. 

97.  Muse  A.  Hauflellum  fine  vagina,  fetis  inflruc- 
tum. 

98.  Tabanus.  Hauftellum  vagina  univalvi,  fetif- 
que  inflrudlum. 

99.  Empis.  Probofcis  inflexa. 

100.  Conops.  Probofcis  porredla,  geniculata. 

B.  Haujlello  Jine  Probofcide . 

10 1.  Oestrus.  Hauflellum  retra&um  intra  labia, 
connata  poro  pertufa. 

102.  Asiiajs.  Hauflellum  reftum  bivalve,  bafi  gib- 
bum. 

103.  Stomoxys.  Hauftellum  vagina  univalve  con- 
voluta,  bafi  geniculata. 

104.  Culex.  Vagina  exferta,  univalvis,  flexilis,  fe¬ 
tis  5. 

105.  Bombylius.  Hauflellum  longiflimum,  re£lum, 
fetaceum,  bivalve. 

106.  HippoBosca.  Hauflellum  breve",  cylindricum, 
re£lum,  bivalve. 

VII.  APTERA. 


VI.  DIPTERA. 

A.  With  Probofcis  and  Sucker . 

D.  Head  two-homed.  Eyes  terminal. 

T.  Sucker  -without  a  fheath.  Feelers  2,  projecting, 
filiform. 

M.  Sucker  without  a  fheath,  fumifhed  with  briflles. 

T.  Sucker  with  a  fingle-valved  fheath,  furnifhed  with 
briflles. 

E.  Probofcis  inflected. 

C.  Probofcis  projecting,  and  bent  with  an  angular 
flexure. 

B.  With  Sucker ,  but  no  Probofcis . 

O.  Sucker  drawn  back  within  the  lips,  which  are 
perforated. 

A.  Sucker  flraight,  with  two  valves,  turgid  at  the 
bafe. 

S.  Sucker  with  a  fingle-valved  convoluted  fheath, 
bent  at  the  bafe,  with  an  angular  flexure. 

C.  Sheath  flretched  out,  of  one  flexible  valve,  with 
5  briflles. 

B.  Sucker  very  long,  flraight,  fetaceous,  with  two- 
valves. 

H.  Sucker  fhort,  cylindrical,  flraight,  with  twfO' 
valves. 

VII.  APTERA. 


A.  Pedibus  fex,  Capite  a  Thorace  difereto . 

107.  Lepisma.  Cauda  fetis  exfertis. 

108.  Podura,  Camda  bifurca,  inflexa,  faltatrix. 

109.  Termes.  Os  maxillis  duabus.  Labium  cor- 
neum,  quadrifidum. 

no„  Pediculus.  Os  aculeo  exferendo. 

111.  PuLEX.  Os  roflro  inflexo,5  cum  aculeo.  Pedes 
faltatorii. 

B.  Pedibus  8 — 14.  Capite  Thoraceque  unit  is* 

1 1 2.  Acarus.  Oculi  2.  Pedes  8.  Falpi  com- 
preffi. 

1 13.  Hydrachna.  Oculi  2 — 8.  Pedes  8,  in  an- 
teriore  corporis  parte.  Papillae  textoriae. 

1 14.  Aranea.  Oculi  8.  Pedes  8.  Papillae  tex- 
torice.  Palpi  clavati. 

1 15.  Phalancium.  Oculi  4.  Pedes  8.  Palpi  che- 
lati. 

1 1 6.  Scorpio.  Oculi  8.  Pedes  8.  Palpi  chelati. 

1 1 7.  Cancer.  Oculi  2.  Pedes  10,  prirao  chelato. 


A.  Legs  fx.  Plead  diftinB  from  the  Thorax . 

L.  Tail  ending  in  fetaceous  briflles. 

P,  Tail  forked,  infleCled,  elaflic. 

T.  Mouth  with  two  jaws.  Lip  horny,  cleft  into 
four  pieces. 

P.  Mouth  armed  with  a  fling  capable  of  being  pufh* 
ed  out  at  pleafure. 

P.  Snout  infledled,  armed  with  a  fling.  Feet  formed 
for  leaping. 

B.  Legs  8 — 14.  Head  and  Thorax  united . 

A.  Eyes  2.  Legs  8.  Feelers  comprefled. 

H.  Eyes  2 — 8.  Legs  8.  Abdomen  furnifhed  with 
papillae,  with  which  the  animal  fpins  thread  and  weaves 
jtfelf  a  web. 

A.  Eyes  8.  Legs  8.  Abdomen  furnifhed  with 
papillae,  with  which  the  animal  fpins  thread  and  weaves 
itfelf  a  web. 

P.  Eyes  4.  Legs  8.  Feelers  furniflied  with  claws. 

S.  Eyes  8.  Legs  8.  Feelers  furnifhed  with  claw\se 

C.  Eyes  2.  Legs  10,  the  firfl  pair  furjiifhed  with 

claw$„ 

1 1 8, 
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118.  Mo'tfOCULUS.  Oculi  2.  Pedes  12,  decern  che- 
latis. 

119.  Oniscus.  Oculi  2.  Pedes  14. 

C.  Pedibus  pluribus^  Capite  a  Thor  ace  difereto . 

120.  Scolofendra.  Corpus  lineare. 

1 21.  Julus.  Corpus  fubcylindricum. 


O  L  O  G  Y.  Coleoptera. 

M.  Eyes  2.  Pegs  12,  10  of  them  furniilied  with 
claws. 

O.  Eyes  2.  Legs  14^ 

C.  Legs  numerous .  Head  dijlinft  fro?n  the  Thorax . 

S.  Body  linear. 

J.  Body  nearly  cylindrical. 


N.  B. — In  the  following  clajjification,  fotne  of  the  more  remarkable  fpecies  only  are  enumerated.  Thofe  marked 

with  an  ajlerijk  are  natives  of  Britain . 


I.  COLEOPTERA. 

Elytra  covering  the  wings . 

Scarabseus.  1.  Scarab^ius,  Beetle . 

Antehnae  clavated,  the  club  lamellated.  Feelers  4. 
Jaws  horny,  for  the  molt  part  without  teeth.  The 
fhanks  of  the  fore-legs  generally  dentated. 

The  larvae  of  the  genus  fcarabceus  have  fix  feet, 
«nd  a  body  compofed  of  annular  fegments,  furniilied 
with  hairs,  and  with  velicles  at  the  end  of  the  abdo¬ 
men.  Their  heads  are  hard,  rormed  of  a  fubftance  like 
horn.  They  are  commonly  called  grubs ,  and  do  much 
mifehief,  both  in  the  fields  and  in  the  garden.  They 
live  chiefly  under  ground,  or  in  dung,  on  which  they 
frequently  feed.  The  larvae  of  the  fpecies  cetonia  live 
on  rotten  wood,  and  thofe  of  the  melolontha  on  the 
roots  of  plants.  The  pupa  remains  under  groijnd. — 
Grubs  are  devoured  by  many  kinds  of  birds,  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  rooks,  winch,  on  that  account  ought  not 
to  be  deftroyed  fo  eagerly  as  they  are  in  many  places  j 
for,  though  they  do  much  mifehief  themfelves,  in 
fpring,  and  during  harveft,  yet  it  is  amply  compensated 
by  the  good  they  do  through  the  year,  in  clearing  the 
ground  of  grubs. 

*  Feelers  fliform # 
f  Jaw  arched. 

v  a.  Without  teeth. 

N.  Thorax  horned, 
a.  Scutellati. 

*  her  cules .  A  horn  on  the  thorax,  large,  and  bent  inwards, 

barbed  below  with  one  tooth  ;  a  horn  on  the  head  bent 
back,  dentated  on  the  upper  fide  with  many  teeth. 
Syfl.  Nat.  Lin.  1.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  va¬ 
ries  in  colour,  being  fometimes  black,  fometimes  azure 
fpotted  with  black.  The  female  is  without  horns. 

*  cent au-  The  horn  on  the  thorax  bent  inwards,  with  two  teeth 

ms.  at  its  bafe,  and  bifid  at  the  point  j  the  horn  cm  the  head 

bent  back,  furniilied  with  one  tooth.  92. 
chorinteus.  The  born  on  the  brealt  bent  inwards  and  very  thick 
at  the  bafe,  bifid  at  the  point ;  the  horn  of  the  head 
bent  back,  very  long,  bifid.  Native  of  Brafil  96. 
typheeus .  Bull-comber .  With  three  horns  on  the  thorax,  the 

middle  ones  fmaller  than  the  reft,  lateral  ones  project¬ 
ing  as  far  as  the  head  does,  which  is  without  horns.  It 
is  a  native  of  Europe  \  to  be  met  with  under  cowT-dung. 
It  makes  its  neft  in  holes,  which  it  digs  deep  into  the 
ground.  It  is  black.  Head  deprefled,  hairy  at  the 
iides,  narrow.  Knob  of  the  antennae  grayilh.  Thorax 
1 


fmooth.  The  horns  fometimes  as  long  as  the  head,  and 
fometimes  twice  as  long ;  in  the  female  hardly  vifible. 

Elytra  ftriated.  Shanks  -hairy.  9.  . 

Thorax  with  four  projections  like  teeth.  The  horn  ~  mobili- 
of  the  head  bent  back,  and  moveable.  116.  Native  cornls* 
of  England  and  Germany.  Black.  Elytra  ftriated. 

Female  without  horns  on  the  head,  or  projections  on 
the  breaft.  ^  ^ 

Smooth  *,  thorax  writh  two  horns  j  horn  of  the  head  ceortg 
notched  with  one  tooth,  bifid  at  the  end  j  elytra  fmooth. 

3.  Native  of  South  America.  The  largeft  of  all 
known  infects,  except  crabs  and  monoculi.  Elytra 
black,  or  azure  fpotted  with  black. 

N.  Thorax  horned. 

/3.  Without  Scutellum. 

Thorax  with  fix  fpines  5  jaws  prominent  $  front  flop-  violaceuit 
ing  •,  body  entirely  of  a  violet  colour.  117.  Native 
of  Siberia  \  found  under  ftones ;  fmall.  Elytra  mark¬ 
ed  with  deeply  excavated  fpots. 

Horn  of  the  thorax  flat,  marked  with  one  tooth  on  oedipus. 
the  under  fide  ;  the  horn  of  the  head  terminating  ab¬ 
ruptly,  with  three  teeth.  119.  Native  wof  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Middle-fized. 

Thorax  with  three  horns,  the  middle  one  obtufe,  *  lunafis, 
and  bifid  j  horn  of  the  head  ereCt  \  fliield  emarginated. 

10.  Native  of  Europe  j  on  dunghills.  The  female 
ahvays  without  horns  on  the  breaft. 

Thorax  marked  with  four  projections  like  teeth  \  camelus. 
pofterior  part  of  the  fliield  flightly  marked  with  two 
horns  ^  body  black.  134.  Natiye  of  Germany.  The 
female  with  nearly  the  fame  marks  as  the  male. 

b.  Thorax  unarmed;  Head  horned. 
a.  Furnifhed  with  a  Scutellum. 

Thorax  prominent,  divided  into  two  lobes  5  horn  o tbilobus% 
the  head  Ample  j  elytra  ftriated,  1 2.  Native  of  the 
fouth  of  Europe.  Black. 

A  triple  prominence  on  the  breaft*,  Rom  on  the  head nadcorniu 
bent  back*,  elytra  fmooth.  15.  Native  of  Europe  j 
met  with  in  dunghills.  Its  larva  gray,  with  a  red- 
difh  head,  feet,  and  fpiracula  or  breathing  holes. 
SwTammerdam  has  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  cojfus  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  Vid.  Plin.  17.  24.  Thorax  of  the  female 
roundifti. 

/3.  Without  Scutellum. 

Thorax  prominent,  formed  of  two  lobes  5  horn  on jacchusl 
the  head  bent  back,  and  Ample.  156.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  horn  on  the  head  of  the 
female  very  fliort,  and  terminating  abruptly. 

Thorax  flat,  angularly  rough  ;  the  horn  on  the  herd  carnfex. 

bent 
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bent  inwards  ;  the  body  of  a  yellow  colour.  22.  Na¬ 
tive  of  America.  During  the  whole  fummer  they  may 
be  feen  in  great  numbers,  rolling  aboiit  balls  which 
they  form  out  of  dung.  They  mutually  aflift  one  ano¬ 
ther  to  roll  them  into  holes  made  for  their  reception, 
like  the  pdularis .  Their  bodies  are  broad,  and  de- 
prefled  ;  the  horn  on  their  heads  is  placed  backwards* 
It  is  black,  and  fmooth.  In  the  female  it  is  effaced* 

c.  Both  Thorax  and  Head  without  horns, 
a.  Furnifhed  with  a  Scute  Hum. 

Dunghill-beetle .  Body  black  ;  head  marked  with 
*ius.  tubercles,  commonly  three  in  number  ;  the  elytra  red- 
difh.  32.  Native  of  Europe  $  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  dung. 

*Jlerco»  Cloch-beeile.  Body  black,  fmooth  ;  the  elytra  fur- 
tarius.  rowed ;  the  head  of  a  rhomboidal  figure  \  fore-head 
prominent*  42.  Native  of  Europe  ;  to  be  met  with 
in  dung  *,  much  infefted  with  fome  fpecies  of  the  aca- 
rus  and  ichneumon ,  and,  on  that  account,  frequently 
called  loufy  beetle .  It  flies  about  in  the  evening  with 
a  loud  noife,  and  is  faid  to  foretel  a  fine  day.  It  was 
confecrated  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  fun.  It  is  fome- 
times  of  a  greenifh  blue  colour.  It  is  likewife  fome- 
times  yellowiih  below,  with  dufky-red  elytra.  This  is 
the  Jhard-borne  beetle  of  Shakelpeare.  The  female 
digs  a  hole,  and  kneads  a  lump  of  frefh  dung,  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  cylindrical  fhape,  on  which  file  depofits  one 
egg,  and  then  covers  it  with  more  dung,  attaching  it 
to  the  root  of  fome  grafs.  In  a  few  days  the  larva 
breaks  the  egg,  and  feeds  on  the  frefh  dung.  During 
the  autumn  it  changes  its  fkin  four  times. 

/3*  Without  Scute  llunu 

facer  The  fhield  of  the  head  marked  with  fix  denticula- 

tions  ;  the  thorax  notched  ;  the  flianks  of  the  hind-legs 
fringed  ;  top  of  the  head  marked  with  two  flight  pro¬ 
jections.  18.  Native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  Old 
Continent.  It  is  frequent  in  dry  fitUatioiis  in  the  fouth¬ 
ern  parts  of  Ruffia,  where  it  rolls  about  cylinders  form¬ 
ed  of  cow-dung.  Its  figure  is  carved  by  the  Egyptians 
on  the  ancient  pillars  at  Rome. 

pilularius .  Black,  opaque,  fmooth,  yellow  underneath ;  the  thorax 
rounded  behind.  40.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  ; 
of  the  fame  fize  with  the  loufy  beetle.  In  pairs,  they 
daily  roll,  like  Sifyphus,  a  ball  made  of  excrement, 
feven  times  the  bulk  of  their  own  body. 

fchaefferi .  The  thorax  round  ;  the  fhield  emar^inated  ;  the  ely¬ 

tra  triangular ;  the  thighs  of  the  hind-legs  elongated 
and  dentated.  41.  Native  of  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Siberia  ;  to  be  met  with  on  the  funny  hills,  where  it 
rolls  and  buries  balls  made  of  cow-dung.  It  is  black. 

#  foffor.  Thorax  retufe  ;  head  marked  with  three  tubercles, 

the  middle  one  faintly  refembling  a  horn.  31.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe,  in  landy  places,  and  in  dunghills. 

b.  Jaw  arched ,  furnifhed  with  fome  teeth  ;  the  point  of 
the  Abdomen  naked,  and  obliquely  truncated.  Melo- 
lontliee. 

* Julies.  Of  a  brick  colour,  and  (potted  with  wkit'e.  The  feu* 

tellum  with  two  notches  ;  the  antennae  divided  into  fe¬ 
ven  leaves.  57.  It  inhabits  fandy  fituations  in  Eu- 
'  rope  and  Barbary,  living  on  the  oak,  elymus  aretiaria , 
and  arundo  aretiaria .  It  is  hairy  below  :  the  hooks  at 
the  ends  of  their  legs  are  fumilhed,  at  their  bafe,  with 
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a  crooked  branch.  It  is  the  largeft  coleopterous  infed 
to  be  met  with  in  Britain,  except  the  ffag-beetle.  It 
is  but  rare  in  England.  _ 

The  head  and  thorax  befet  with  bluifh  hair  ;  the  ely -fruticoltiu 
tra  of  a  livid  colour ;  the  fhield  bent  back  at  the  top. 

236.  Native  of  Germany  ;  on  the  ears  of  rye* 

The  head  and  thorax  befet  with  bluifh  hairs  ;  the  ely-  *  horticy * 
tra  of  a  brick  colour  ;  the  legs  black.  59.  Native  o Ha. 
Europe  ;  to  be  found  in  gardens,  where  its  grub  proves 
very  deftrudive  to  cabbages,  &c.  and  the  beetle  to  the 
fruit-trees. 


J 


The  thorax  hairy  5  the  elytra  of  a  livid  colour,  with agrico7a. 
a  black  edge,  and  black  band  ;  the  lhield  turned  back 
at  the  top.  38.  Native  of  Europe,  on  grafs-fields. 

The  head  and  thorax  covered  with  bluifh  hairs  ;  the  abdotni* 
elytra  reddifh  ;  the  abdomen -white  a-  h  ry.  40 .nalis. 
Native  of  Europe  ;  refembles  the  garden-beetle  very 
much,  and  is  Very  deftrudive* 

Of  a  fhining  copper  colour  $  the  fhield  emarginated.  regius* 
241.  Native  of  Africa,  near  the  equator. 

Greeny  the  fides  of  the  thorax  yellow.  249.  A vitis. 
native  both  of  Europe  and  America  ;  on  the  vine  : 
very  like  the  frifehii ,  differing  only  from  it  by  the  ely¬ 
tra,  which  are  of  a  brick  colour. 

Blackifh  yellow  •,  the  elytra  of  a  brick  colour.  250 .frifehii. 
Is  a  native  of  Germany  ;  on  the  vine,  and  the  rofe. 

The  elytra,  fometimes,  are  of  the  fame  colour  with  the 
thorax. 


Above  fnlooth,  and  of  a  golden  colour*  the  fcutel- laetus. 
lum,  and  a  line  on  the  back  of  the  thorax,  of  a  blood- 
colour.  253*  A  native  of  New  Zealand* 

Door-beetle ,  May-bug ,  Cockchafer.  Furnifhed  with  *  melolon » 
a  fcutellum  ;  without  horns  ;  light  brown  ;  the  thorax  tha . 
hairy  ;  the  tail  bent  inwards  ;  a  triangular  white  fpot  at 
each  incifure  of  the  abdomen*  60.  It  inhabits  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe ;  dies  about  in  the  evening, 
and  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  trees.  It  is  the  moll  deffruc- 
tive  of  all  the  European  infeds.  When  it  happens  to 
be  more  plentiful  than  ufual,  in  the  autumn,  the  vulgar 
entertain  an  opinion,  that  fome  epidemic  difeafes  are  to 
fellow.  The  male  is  diitinguiflied  by  a  (harp  inflected 
tail.  The  grub  is  gray,  with  reddifh  brown  head  and  feet. 

F*ats  the  roots  of  plants,  particularly  of  corn,  frequently 
laying  wafte  a  great  trad  of  country.  They  remain  fix 
years  under  ground,  before  they  become  beetles.  Their 
thorax  varies  yearly  in  colour,  from  brown  to  black. 

It  is  furnifhed  with  a  fcutellum,  and  is  without  horns  foljlitialis « 
the  thorax  is  hairy  ;  the  elytra  are  of  a  pale  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  marked  with  three  white  parallel  lines.  61.  Is 
a  native  of  Europe,  to  be  met  with  among  trees.  The 
claws  at  the  end  of  the  legs,  have  one  little  projedion, 
like  a  tooth,  at  their  bafe.  They  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  fomewhat  later  than  the  May*bug,  and  are  very 
frequent  about  the  fummer  folflice. 

Body  of  a  brick  colour,  and  woolly  below;  fhield villofus. 
marginated,  and  bent  back;  fcutellum  white.  263. 

Native  of  Europe ;  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  cockchafe 
fcr. 


■ff  Jaw  fraight. 
a.  Sharp.  Cetonia?. 

Furnifhed  with  a  fcutellum  ;  without  horns ;  (lemur  c  ryjts^ 
projecting ;  fcutellum  one  half  fhorter  than  the  elytra. 

49.  Native  of  South  America.  Of  the  fame  fize  and 
colour  with  the  golden  beetle. 

U  Furnifhed 
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fafctcula- 

ris. 
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Fumithed  with  a  fcutellum  ;  thorax  marked  with  four 
fmall  white  lines  ;  elytra  green ;  incifures  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  bearded.  75.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Covered  on  the  under  part  of  the  body  with  pale  red 
wool,  colle£led  into  little  bundles. 
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3.  Dermestes,  Leather-Eater. 

Antennce  clavated  ;  club  perfoliated  ;  three  articulations 
thicker  than  the  reft.  Thorax  convex,  (lightly  mar- 
ginated.  Head  bent  and  concealed  under  the  breaft. . 


b.  Jazvs  fraight  and  blunt.  Frifchii. 

*  fafeia-  Furnifhed  with  a  fcutellum  ;  body  black,  covered 

tus .  with  yellow  down  ;  elytra  marked  with  two  yellow7  bands 

uniting  into  one.  70.  Native  of  the  north  of  Europe  : 
feeding  on  the  dowers  of  the  fyringa ,  fillpendula , 
and  on  fome  umbelliferous  plants. 

*  bemipte-  Furnifhed  with  a  fcutellum;  thorax  downy,  edged 

rus.  with  two  longitudinal  wrinkles;  elytra  fliortened.  63. 

Native  of  Europe.  The  larva  is  found  in  w7ood  ;  the 
beetle  on  flowers.  The  female  is  armed  w7ith  a  (lift’, 
fhort  fting. 

**  Feelers  terminating  in  knobs.  Trox. 


*  fdbuh-  Furnifhed  with  a  fcutellum  ;  black,  opaque,  with 

Jits .  wrinkled  tubercles ;  antennae  hairy  at  the  bafe.  48. 

Native  of  Europe.  To  be  met  with  on  fandy  hills, 
which  are  expofed  to  the  funftiine. 
morticini’t .  Shield  unequal  and  fringed  ;  elytra  ftriated,  and 
marked  with  convex  (liarpifti  points.  404.  Native  of 
Tartary.  To  be  found  in  great  numbers,  under  dead 
bodies,  which  have  been  dried  by  the  fun.  It  makes  a 
ttoife,  by  rubbing  its  tail  againft  its  elytra.  Is  of  an 
opaque  black  colour  ;  and  of  the  fame  fize  with  fc. 
foffbr. 

***  Feelers  cylindrical :  the  Club  of  the  Jlntennce  tunl- 
cated. 


hcmifpha-  Ilemifpherical ;  the  fore  part  of  the  fliicld  marked 
ricus.  with  two  obtufe  projections.  406.  Larger  than  the 
fc.  facer. 

432  fpecies  of  this  genus,  have  been  deferibed  by 
Gmelin,  in  his  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

2.  Luc  ANUS. 


Antennae  clavated  ;  the  club  comprelfed,  being  broadeft 
at  the  fldes,  and  divided  into  peCtinated  leaves.  Jaws 
llretched  out,  and  forked  at  the  points.  Two  tufts 
under  the  lip,  to  which  the  feelers  are  attached. 


alcesk 
*  cervus . 


elaphus. 


capreolus. 


\ 


The  jaws  ftretched  out,  and  furnifhed  with  four  teeth 
at  the  point.  8.  A  native  of  Afia. 

Stag-beetle.  Furnifhed  wTith  a  fcutellum  ;  the  jaws 
ftretched  out,  and  forked  at  the  points,  furniihed  with 
one  lateral  tooth.  1.  Native  of  Europe.  It  is  the 
largeft  coleopterous  infeCt  to  be  met  wTith  in  Britain.  It 
feeds  on  decayed  oak..  The  larva  is  wdiite  and  very 
thick,  with  head  and  feet  of  a  rufty  colour.  By  fome 
fuppofed  to  be  the  crajfus  of  the  ancients.  The  female 
fmaller  than  the  male. 

The  jaw7s  projecting,  furnifhed  with  one  tooth,  and 
forked  at  the  point  ;  the  lip  conical  and  bent  dowm.  9. 
Native  of  Virginia.  In  the  female,  w7hich  is  fmaller 
than  the  male,  the  jaw^s  do  not  project. 

Furnifhed  with  a  fcutellum  ;  the  jawTs  projecting,  and 
only  forkedj-at  the  point.  2.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouth 
of  Europe,’  and  North  America  ;  about  half  the  fize  of 
the  flag-beetle. 

20  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
3^ft  edition,  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 


The  Jarvce,  or  grubs,  of  this  tribe,  devour  dead  bodies,’ 
fkins,  leather,  and  almoft  any  animal  fubftance ;  and 
are  exceedingly  deftructive  to  books  and  furniture. 

*  Jaw  bifid. 

Black  ;  the  fore  part  of  the  elytra  of  an  afh  colour. *  lard  anus 
1.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe.  Sometimes,  though  rare¬ 
ly,  the  anterior  part  of  the  elytra  is  of  a  rufty  colour. 

This  infedl  is  the  common  peft  of  mufeums,  libraries, 
and  preparations  of  natural  hiftory.  It  is  all'o  found  in 
old  bacon,  whence  it  has  received  its  name.  When  it 
is  eating,  it  protrudes  balls  of  excrement  from  its  anus, 
w  hich  hang  down  in  a  firing.  The  larva  is  oval  and 
hairy. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  livid  at  the  bafe,  and  marked  wflth  elongatus . 
a  band  of  the  fame  colour,  at  the  pofterior  part ;  the 
antennae  and  feet  of  a  rufty  colour.  2.  Native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  to  be  met  with  in  old  wood  ;  almoft  filiform. 

Oblong,  black  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  a  double  *  undatus . 
white  linear  band.  3.  A  native  of  Europe.  Feeds 
on  putrid  animal  fubftances. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  tw'O  white  fpots.  4.  * pellio. 

It  is  a  native  of  Europe.  Feeds  on  fkins,  bacon,  and 
old  books.  Its  larva  is  oblong,  hairy,  and  furnifhed 
with  a  briftly  tail. 

Oblong,  of  a  rufty  colour;  with  red  eyes.  19.  Na  -*  paniceus, 
tive  of  Europe.  In  bread  that  has  been  long  kept  ;  in 
bookbinders  glue  ;  in  books,  &c.  About  the  fize  of 
a  millet  feed.  The  larva  is  oblong,  white  and  fhining. 

**  Jaw  furntfhed  with  one  tooth.  Apate. 

The  elytra  reticulated,  blunted  behind  and  notched  \muricatus ♦ 
thorax  prickly  and  turgid.  6.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
America ;  in  wood,  and  fugar  canes. 

Of  a  dufky  colour  ;  the  head  drawn  back  ;  the  an -ruficornis* 
tennm  and  feet  reddifh.  70.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
and  very  fmall. 

70  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

4.  Bostrichus. 

Antenna;  clavated  ;  the  club  folid.  Thorax  convex, 

and  fcarcely  marginated.  Head  inflected  and  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  thorax. 

Black ;  the  elytra  and  abdomen  red  ;  the  thora xcapucinus* 
flattened.  1.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  of  Siberia. 

It  is  to  be  found  in  trunks  of  trees,  paticularly  dead 
ones,  and  in  houfes. 

Of  a  brick  colour  ;  hairy  ;  the  elytra  ftriated,  blunt-  *  typegra- 
ed  and  notched.  4.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  an dphus. 
America  ;  to  be  met  w7ith  under  the  bark  of  trees.  It 
is  particularly  hurtful  to  the  pine  tree ;  very  prolific, 
and  very  voracious ;  fcooping  out  furrow7S  under  the  bark, 
from  wdiich  other  fmaller  ones  proceed,  in  a  parallel  di¬ 
rection.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  life  ;  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  age  and  fize,  vary  in  colour,  from  a  yellow  to  a 
browm,  and  from  that  to  black. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  red,  and  notched.  5.  It  is  a  na -chalcogra- 

ti  vephits. 
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tive  of  Europe  ;  to  be  found  under  the  bark  of  trees.  It 
fometimes  varies  in  colour. 

polygra •  Blackifti ;  the  elytra  are  fometimes  blunted,  and  of 
phus .  an  azure  colour.  6.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe.  It 

forms  winding  canals  under  the  bark  of  trees,  and  is  one 
of  the  moft  deftru&ive  of  this  genus. 

*  micro -  Of  a  rufty  colour  ;  the  elytra  entire,  and  of  a  brick 

graphus .  colour.  7.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  ;  in  wood,  alfo 

within  the  bark  of  trees  ;  fmall,  black ;  the  elytra,  an- 
tennoe,  and  legs,  of  a  brick  colour. 

*  piniper-  Black,  and  fomewhat  hairy  ;  the  elytra  entire,  and 

da.  black  ;  the  feet  reddifti.  13.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  ; 

on  the  under  branches  of  pine-trees,  which  it  perforates, 
dries  up,  and  deftroys.  It  fometimes  varies  in  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  elytra. 

22  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 
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**  Feelers  filiform ,  bifid.  Ptini. 


Antennae  perforated 
Jaw  with  one  tooth, 


5.  Melyris. 

Lip  clavated,  and  emarginated. 
throughout  their  whole  length, 
and  pointed. 

viridis.  Green  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  three  elevated  lines. 

1.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

nigra.  Black;  the  elytra  marked  with  three  ele\uted  lines. 

2.  About  the  third  part  of  the  fize  of  the  preceding 
fpecies. 

6.  Ptixus. 

Antennae  filiform  ;  the  articulations  towards  the  points 
larger  than  the  reft.  Thorax  roundifti,  not  margina- 
ted,  receiving  the  head. 

*  Feelers  clavated.  Anobia. 

rugofus.  Brown  ;  thorax  unequal ;  elytra  ftriated.  I .  It  is 
a  native  of  Europe  ;  without  fpots,  and  double  the  fize 
of  the  fubfequent  fpecies. 

* pertinax.  All  over  brown.  2.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  ;  is 

very  definitive  to  wooden  furniture,  particularly  to  ar¬ 
ticles  made  of  oak  ;  likeivife  to  books,  &c.  When 
catched,  it  contrails  itfelf  and  counterfeits  death.  It 
can  be  put  in  motion  again,  neither  by  pricking,  nor  any 
other  means,  except  by  the  application  of  a  ftrong  heat. 
It  is  deftroyed  by  the  attelahus  formicarius . 

*  mollis.  Of  a  brick  colour,  with  dark-coloured  eyes.  3.  It 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  amongft  rubbifh  ;  an  unwelcome 
vifitor  in  colle&ions  of  plants,  and  to  be  got  rid  of  ef- 
fe&ually,  in  no  other  way,  but  by  the  heat  of  an  oven. 
The  larva  is  white,  and  is  capable  of  enduring  a  great 
degree  of  cold. 

* pulfator .  Death-watch.  Cylindrical,  opaque,  and  much  wrink¬ 

led,  fprinkled  with  gray  fpots.  13.  It  is  a  native  of 
Europe.  It  is  common  in  trunks  of  old  trees,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  willow,  and  in  houfes.  It  beats,  efpecially 
in  the  night  time,  making  a  noife  refembling  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  one’s  nail  ftruck  againft  a  table.  This  is  done 
by  feven,  nine,  or  eleven  diftin£l  ftrokes,  and  has  been 
conndered,  by  the  vulgar,  as  foreboding  fome  fatal  oc¬ 
currence  to  the  family  occupying  the  houfe  in  which 
the  noife  is  heard.  But,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  call 
of  one  fex  to  the  other. 


Light  brown,  and  almoft  without  wings  ;  the  thorax  *  fur . 
marked  with  four  proje&ions*  like  teeth ;  the  elytra 
marked  with  two  -white  bands.  5.  It  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  and  is  exceedingly  definitive  to  feeds,  mufe- 
ums,  books,  furniture,  preferved  fubjets  of  natural  hif- 
tory,  and  even  to  the  leaves  of  tobacco.  It  delights  in. 
cold  and  moifture  ;  and  is  belt  kept  off  by  heat  and 
drynefs,  by  arfenic  or  alum.  It  is  moft  effeilually  de¬ 
ftroyed  by  corrofive  fublimate.  The  female  is  without 
wings.  The  larva  has  fix  feet,  and  is  foft,  thick,  and 
hairy.  The  pupa  is  enclofed  in  a  glutinous  fpherical 
covering. 

Brown  ;  the  thorax  fomewhat  crenated  ;  the  elytra  *  impcria* 
marked  with  a  white  blotch,  divided  into  lobes.  4.  It  is  Us* 
a  native  of  the  north  of  Europe  ;  to  be  found  in  trees.  It 
is  about  the  fize  of  a  grain  of  wheat :  the  antennce  are  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  body ;  the  legs  are  of  a  nifty  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  fcutellum  white  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  a 
white  fpot,  refembling  the  eagle  worn  on  the  imperial 
ftandard ;  from  whence  it  has  received  its  name. 

The  thorax  black,  and  finooth  ;  the  elytra  conne&ed,  *  fcolius. 
filming,  brown.  22.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  )  on  the 
birch. 

3  2  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

7.  Hister. 

Antennce  clavated.  Clu  folid,  the  lower  joint  compref- 

fed,  and  bent  down.  Head  capable  of  being  drawn 

back  into  the  body.  Mouth  furnilhed  with  pincers. 

Elytra  ftiorter  than  the  body.  Shanks  of  the  fore¬ 
legs  notched. 

Very  large.  1.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  fimilar  to  maxim  us. 
the  unicolor ,  but  ten  times  larger.  The  corners  of  the 
thorax  rounded  ;  point  of  the  breaft  extended,  not  quite 
up  to  the  mouth. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  obliquely  ftriated.  3.  It  is  a  na-  *  unicolor. 
tive  of  Europe  and  America  ;  in  fand,  and  in  dung. 

Black  ;  the  pofterior  part  of  the  elytra  red.  5.  Na-  *  bimacu - 
tive  of  Europe  ;  in  cow  dung.  lalus. 

1  7  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

8.  Gyrixus,  Whirler ,  or  Waterfiea. 

Antennce  cylindrical.  Jaw  very  fiiarp,  and  homy. 

Eyes  four ;  two  above,  and  twTo  below. 

Thefe  little  animals  are  found  on  the  furface  of  water, 
on  wrhich  they  run  very  nimbly,  and  deferibe  circles. 

When  attempted  to  be  taken,  they  dive  down,  draw¬ 
ing  after  them  a  bubble,  refembling  a  globe  of  quick- 
filver. 

Black  ;  faintly  ftriated.  1.  Native  of  Europe  ;  in  *  na  tat  or. 
lakes  and  ponds. 

Black  above;  befow,  of  a  rufty  colour;  hind -legs bicolor.  4 

comprefied.  3.  Native  of  Europe  ;  frequents  waters; 
is  larger  than  the  nalator. 

Nine  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 
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9.  Byrrkus. 
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gigas. 

*  pilula. 


*  nanus. 


pimplnella . 


*  fcrophu- 
lar  a. 

*  mufeo - 

rum . 

*  verbafci. 


*  germani- 
ca. 


*  quadri- 
pujiulata . 

*  quadri -* 
maculata. 

* rufifrons . 


9.  Byrrhus. 

Antennas  clavated,  and  perforated.  Feelers  equal,  and 

fomewhat  clavated.  Jaw  bifid.  Lip  bifid. 

Black  3  the  elytra  of  a  ruffy  colour,  and  marked  with 
points.  1,  Native  of  Europe.  The  anus  of  the  fe¬ 
male  furnifhed  with  a  fling. 

Brown  3  the  elytra  marked  with  black  grooves.  4. 
Native  of  Europe  *,  in  fandy  places.  It  is  fometimes, 
though  rarely,  black. 

Black  3  thorax  of  a  bright  yellow  ;  elytra  brown,  and 
marked  with  three  fhort  green  grooves,  fpotted  with 
black.  5.  Native  of  Britain. 

Nine  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
lafl  edition  of  the  Syflem  of  Nature, 

lo.  Anthrenus. 

Antennae  clavated.  Club  folid.  Feelers  unequal,  filiform. 

Jaws  membranaceous,  linear,  bifid.  Lip  entire. 

Black 3  elytra  marked  with  a  white  band,  and  of  a 
rufly  colour  towards  their  points,  with  a  white  flain.  4. 
Native  of  Europe  3  feeds  dn  the  flowers  of  the  pimpi - 
nella . 

Black  3  elytra  fpotted  with  white  3  future  of  a  blood- 
red  colour.  1.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  fcrophularia . 

Clouded  'y  elytra  (lightly  clouded.  2.  Found  in 
mufeums,  defiroying  animals  preferred  in  them,  and 
books. 

Black  \  elytra  marked  with  three  waved  bands.  3. 
Native  of  Europe  3  on  the  verba/cum . 

Seven  fpecics  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
lafl  edition  of  the  Syflem  of  Nature. 

11.  Sylph  A,  Carrion-Beetle . 

Antennae  clavated.  Club  perfoliated.  Elytra  margi- 

nated.  Head  prominent.  Thorax  flattifh,  margi- 

nated. 

Thefe  are  chiefly  found  under  the  loofe  bark  of  trees, 
©r  on  the  half- decayed  carcafes  of  animals,  upon  which 
both  the  grub  and  the  infe<fi  feed. 

Oblong,  black  3  fhield  roundifh,  unequal,  and  mar- 
ginated  3  elytra  very  obtufe,  with  a  rufly  coloured 
lateral  margin.  1.  Native  of  Germany.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  fpecies.  They  depofit  their  eggs 
in  the  carcafes  of  other  infedls,  which  they  bury  under 
ground. 

Oblong,  black  3  Afield  almofl  fpherical  and  unequal  3 
elytra  marked  with  a  double  rufiy-coloured  band.  2. 
Native  both  of  Enrope  and  America. — There  are  many 
varieties  of  this  fpecies.  In  America*  fome  of  them  are 
ten  times  larger  than  thofe  in  Europe.  They  frequent¬ 
ly  have  the  fmell  of  mufk,  and  Ay  very  quickly,  with 
their  elytra  eredl,  and  applied  clofe  together.  They  are 
much  infefled  by  the  acarusy  and  depofit  their  eggs  in 
the  carcaffes  of  other  infers,  which  they  bury. 

Black,  oblong  •,  elytra  marked  with  two  rufly  fpots. 
5.  Native  of  Europe  and  America,  in  decayed  wood  3 
very  fmooth  3  the  larva  oblong,  gray  and  hairy. 

Red  3  thorax  and  elytra  black  3  the  latter  marked 
with  two  red  fpots.  27.  Native  of  Europe. 

Oblong,  fmooth,  black  3  the  front,  the  legs,  and  two 
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fpots  on  the  elytra,  of  a  rufly  colour.  41.  Native  of 
England.  Antennae  black  3  club  reddifh  5  thorax 
fmooth,  without  fpots  3  elytra  fmooth. 

Blackifli‘3  elytra  wrinkled,  and  marked  with  three  *  rugofa . 
elevated  lines  3  thorax  wrinkled  and  fcolloped  behind. 

16.  Native  of  Europe  and  Afia.  It  confumes  dead 
bodies,  either  flefii  or  fifii.  When  catched,  it  vomits  a 
very  foetid  fluid. 

94  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  defcribed  by  Gmelin,  in 
the  lafl  edition  of  the  Syflem  of  Nature. 

12.  Nitidula. 

Antennx  clavated.  Club  folid.  Elytra  marginated. 

Head  prominent.  Thorax  a  little  flattened,  and 
marginated. 

*  Lip  fquare .  Elophori. 

Brown  3  thorax  wrinkled,  which,  together  with  the* aquatica. 
elytra,  are  of  a  brownifh  yellow.  1.  A  native  of 
Europe,  in  flagnant  waters  3  very  {mail,  and  frequently 
to  be  found  among  the  conferva . 

Brown  3  thorax  wrinkled,  and  of  the  colour  of  brafs3*  minuta . 
elytra  pale.  4.  To  be  found  in  England,  in  flagnant 
waters  3  very  fimilar  to  the  aquaticay  but  only  the  third 
part  of  its  fize. 

*  *  Lip  cylindrical . 

Oval,  black  5  elytra  marked  with  a  red  dot.  5.  *  bipufta - 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe  3  and  feeds  on  animal  fub-  lata . 
fiances. 

Black  3  elytra  of  a  dufky  colour  at  the  point.  1 6.*  dif coidea. 
Native  of  England. 

30  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the  lafl 
edition  of  the  Syflem  of  Nature. 

13.  Opatrum. 

Antennae  moniliform,  thicker  towards  the  outfide. 

Elytra  marginated.  Head  prominent.  Thorax  fome¬ 
what  fiat,  and  marginated. 

Of  an  afh-colour  3  thorax  flat,  and  marginated  >grifeur?L 
elytra  marked  with  three  elevated  lines,  and  dentated 
behind.  1.  Native  of  Italy,  larger  than  the  fabu - 
lofum . 

Brown  3  thorax  emarginated  3  elytra  marked  with  *  fabulo- 
three  elevated  lines,  and  dentated.  2.  Native  of  Europ zfum. 
and  North  America,  in  fandy  plains. 

Brown  3  thorax  and  elytra  hairy.  16.  Native  of monilicorns 
Europe  3  not  quite  half  an  inch  in  length. 

Of  a  light  brown  colour  3  eyes,  thorax,  elytra,  and  tejlaceum. 
antennae  dark  brown.  The  bafe  and  tips  of  the  latter 
are  reddifh  3  the  elytra  marked  at  the  bafe  with  a  large 
brick-coloured  fpot,  refembling  a  crefcent  3  the  thorax, 
imprefled  with  two  dots. 

22  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the  lafl 
edition  of  the  Syflem  of  Nature. 

14.  Tritoma. 

Antennae  clavated.  Club  perfoliated.  Feelers,  anterior 
pair  hatchet-fhaped. 

Black  3  the  elytra  marked  with  a  lateral  fcarlet  line.*  bipufta. - 
1.  Native  of  England,  to  be  met  with  in  thofe  fpeci ^latum% 
of  boletus  which  grow  on  trees. 

Smooth^ 
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glabrum.  Smooth,  black  ;  the  antennae  and  legs  of  a  dark 
colour.  2.  Native  of  the  north  of  Europe,  to  be  met 
with  under  the  bark  of  trees.  It  fomewhat  refembles 
the  bipufulatum. 

Seven  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  defcribed  by  Gmelin 
in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 


15.  Cassida. 

Antennae  moniliform.  Elytra  marginated.  Head  con¬ 
cealed  under  the  {hield  of  the  thorax. 


*  viridts . 


murraca . 


*  nob  His. 


fajluofa . 


jamaicenjis 


fuperba . 


Green.  1.  Native  of  Europe  ;  frequently  met  with 
on  thirties,  and  on  a  variety  of  plants.  The  larva  is 
depreffed,  and  fumifhed  with  fix  feet  •,  it  is  armed  with 
acute  lateral  prickles,  and  has  a  tail  formed  of  two 
brirtles.  It  walks  about  covered  with  its  own  ex¬ 
crement. 

Black,  with  a  red  {hield  ;  the  elytra  of  a  blood- 
colour,  fprinkled  with  black  dots.  2.  Native  of  Europe  ; 
to  be  met  with  on  different  kinds  of  plants. 

Gray  *,  the  elytra  marked  with  a  very  bright  blue 
line.  4.  Native  of  Europe  •,  to  be  met  with  on  thirties 
and  various  plants.  The  bright  blue  line  on  its  elytra 
difappears  when  it  dies,  but  reappears  on  its  immerfion 
into  warm  water. 

Black  ;  elytra  reddifh  yellow,  fpotted  with  black. 
52.  Native  of  Europe,  but  rare.  It  is  to  be  met 
with  on  the  white  poplar,  is  about  the  fame  fize  with 
the  nobilisy  and,  like  it,  lofes  its  bright  colour  along  with 
its  life. 

Of  a  bright  glofiy  yellow  colour ;  the  elytra,  without 
fpots,  are  marked  with  fmall  concave  dots.  21.  Native 
of  America.  At  the  anterior  part  of  the  future,  there 
is  a  prominence  forming  a  bunch  on  its  back.  It  lofes 
its  colour  in  fpirits  of  wane,  and  recovers  it  again  on  be¬ 
ing  immerfed  into  warm  water. 

Black  ;  elytra  and  {hield  dotted,  and  of  a  golden  green 
colour  ;  antenna?,  abdomen,  and  legs  green.  39.  Native 
of  Europe.  It  lofes  its  golden  colour  at  the  fame  time, 
with  its  life. 


This  genus  contains  77  fpecies. 


16..  Coccinella,  Lady-bird. 

Antennas  clavated.  Club  folid.  Feelers,  the  anterior 
pair  hatchet-rtiaped  ;  the  pofterior  filiform.  Body 
hemifpherical.  Thorax  and  elytra  marginated.  Ab¬ 
domen  flat. 

*  The  Elytra  red  or  yellow  ;  marked  with  black  dots . 

marginata .  The  elytra,  yellow,  without  fpots,  with  a  black  mar¬ 

gin  ;  the  margin  of  the  thorax  marked  with  two  white 
dots.  Sometimes  the  elytra  are  red,  with  a  black  edge  ; 
the  margin  of  the  thorax  marked  with  a  white  dot  on 
each  fide.  1.  Native  of  America,  of  a  middling  flze. 
immacula -  Elytra  yellow,  without  fpots  *,  thorax  marked  with 

a  black  fpotr  and  two  white  dots.  155.  Native  of 
Europe. 

*  bipunc-  Elytra  red,  marked  with  two  black  dots.  7.  Native 

tala.  of  Europe  ;  frequent  in  gardens  and  woods  ;  feeding  on 

aphides . 

*  quadri-  Elytra  yellow,  marked  with  four  black  dots.  9. 
punBata .  Native  of  Europe.  Of  a  middle  fize  *,  black  below  ; 

thorax  yellow,  with  four  black  dots  ;  feet  yellow. 

*  quinque-  Elytra  of  a  blood  colour,  marked  with  five  black 
punBata.  dots.  II.  Native  of  Europe  ;  to  be  met  with  on  trees. 
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Elytra  red,  marked  with  feven  black  dots.  l$.*feptem~ 
Native  of  Europe.  The  dots  on  the  elytra  are  placed punBata. 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  This  infe£t,  as  well  as 
fome  others  of  the  coleopterae,  is  faid  to  poffefs  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  giving  immediate  and  effe&ual  relief  in  the 
mort  violent  paroxyfms  of  the  toothache,  by  rubbing 
them  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  applying  the 
finger  to  the  affected  tooth. 

Lady-cow.  Elytra  red,  marked  with  fix  black  fpots  ;  *fexmacu * 
the  four  anterior  ones  tranfverfe  and  arched.  68.  It  lata. 
is  a  native  of  India.  Head  whitilh  ;  thorax  white  be¬ 
fore  with  a  black  fpot,  black  behind ;  future  red  ;  body 
pale  yellowirti. 

The  elytra  yellow  ;  with  1 2  black  dots  and  a  black  variegata . 
band  in  the  middle.  86.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ‘y  of  a  middle  fize. 

The  elytra  tawny,  with  a  great  number  of  black  centum* 
dots,  many  of  them  running  together.  n8.  It  is  a punBata. 
native  of  India,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long. 

*  *  The  Elytra  red  or  yellow ,  marked  with  white. 

The  elytra  red ;  marked  with  14  white,  and  thr tt punBata- 
black  dots.  32.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  differing  per- guttata. 
haps,  only  in  fex,  from  the  decempujlulata. 

Elytra  yellow,  marked  with  15  white  fpots;  th zquindecem- 
middle  one,  common  to  both  elytra,  almoft  effaced. .  1 27. gut  tat  a. 

A  native  of  Europe. 

Elytra  yellow;  marked  with  16  white  fpots.  $$.fedecem- 
Native  of  Europe.  guttata. 

#  *  *  Elytra  blacky  marked  with  red. 

Elytra  black,  without  dots,  but  marked  with  red  at  analis. 
the  points.  129.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  very  like 
the  hcemorrhoidalisy  but  only' half  its  fize. 

Elytra  black,  their  points  red,  marked  with  a  black  hamor- 
band.  130.  It  is  a  native  of  Germany.  It  is  frequent- rhoidalis. 
ly  marked  on  the  back  with  a  red  dot  common  to  both 
elytra. 

Elytra  black,  marked  with  two  red  fpots.  41.  It  CaBi. 
is  a  native  of  America  ;  on  the  caBuSy  and  is  frequently 
gathered  along  with  the  cochineal  infe£l.  It  is  very 
fimilar  to  the  bipujlulatay  which  is  common  in  Europe. 

Elytra  black,  marked  with  two  red  fpots  ;  abdomen  *  bipujlu- 
of  a  blood-red  colour.  42.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Jata. 
common  in  gardens.  Each  of  the  fpots  on  the  elytra  is 
compofed  of  three  {pots  uniting  into  one. 

*  *  *  *  Elytra  blacky  fpotted  with  white  or  yellow. 

Elytra  black,  marked  with  eight  yellow  dots.  0$.  pant  her  in  a  * 
Native  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

Elytra  black,  marked  with  eight  yellow  dots,  the  two  burner  alts 
anterior  ones  hooked.  146.  A  native  of  Europe* 

163  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  by 
Gmelin. 


17.  Alurnus,  Rove-beetle. 

Antennae  filiform.  Feelers,  fix;  ftiort.  Taw,  horny  5 
arched. 

Black  ;  thorax  fcarlet  ;  elytra  yellow.  1.  It  is  agro/fun 
native  of  America  and  India.  Antennae  black,  half  as 
long  as  the  body  ;  thorax  a  little  rough,  pointed  on 
each  fide  at  the  bafe  ;  the  hind  margin  black ;  fcutellum 
rounded,  black ;  elytra  larger  and  longer  than  the 
body. 


Yellowirti 
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femoraius ,  Yellowfiih  green,  with  a  metallic  luftre ;  the  thighs 
and  fhanks  of  the  hind-legs  dentated.  2.  It  is  a  native 
of  India.  It  is  large,  fmooth,  and  fhining  5  the  anten¬ 
nae  are  half  as  long  as  the  body  ;  the  extreme  articula¬ 
tions  are  black. 

dentipes .  Black ;  the  thighs  and  fhanks  of  the  hind-legs 
dentated.  3.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It 
is  fmooth,  without  fpots,  and  very  fimilar  to  the  al,  fe- 
tnoratus , 

There  have  been  only  three  fpecies  of  this  genus  de- 
fcribed. 


*  tenchri - 
rides . 

*  got  tin- 
genfis, 
vittata . 

lujitariica . 

*  btrikjii ’. 

h*mor- 
r  hoidalls, 

*  gr  a  minis 

*  hamopte- 

ra. 

centaurei , 


tnelan  oJIq- 
rna . 


polite « 
crucntata . 


18.  ClJRYSOMELA. 

Aptennoe  moniliform.  Feelers  fix,  growing  thicker  to¬ 
wards  their  exterior  fides.  Thorax  marginated  ; 

elytra  not  marginated.  Body  (in  molt  of  the  fpecics) 

oval. 

Fhis  numerous  and  beautiful  tribe  is  found  every¬ 
where,  in  woods  and  gardens.  Their  motion  is  flow-, 
and  fome  of  them  when  caught,  emit  an  oily  fluid  of  a 
difagrceable  fmell.  The  larvae  of  this  and  the  next 
family  feed  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants,  the  fibres 
and  cuticle  of  which  they  leave,  contenting  themfelves 
with  the  pulp. 

*  Thighs  of  the  Hind-legs  equal . 

Without  wings,  black  ;  antennae  and  legs  of  a  violet 
colour.  I.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  The 
larva  has  a  bunch  on  its  back,  of  a  violet  colour,  with 
a  red  anus  ;  it  feeds  on  a  variety  of  vegetables. 

Black  }  the  legs  of  a  violet  colour.  4.  It  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  very  rare  in  England. 

The  elytra  blue,  with  a  yelloiv  edge,  and  marked  with 
a  yellow  ft  ripe  in  the  middle.  3 .  It  is  a  native  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  very  large. 

Thorax  of  a  copper  colour  *,  elytra  refembling  brafs  ; 
impreffed  with  bluilh  dots,  of  a  violet-colour  underneath. 
74.  Native  of  Portugal. 

Of  a  brafs  colour  above,  and  of  a  brick  colour  be- 
low.  76.  Native  of  Italy  and  Portugal,  fmaller  than 
the  preceding  fpecies.  Very  rare  in  England. 

Black,  fhining  5  antennae  yellow  at  the  bafe  •,  anus 
red  above.  6.  Native  of  Europe,  on  the  birch  and 
alder.  The  elytra  are  marked  with  regular  lines 
of  dots. 

Greenifh-blue,  very  fhining  ;  the  antennae  and  legs  of 
the  fame  colour.  7.  Native  of  Europe,  on  different 
plants,  efpecially  on  grafs. 

Green,  fhining  ;  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  reddifli. 
8.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  alder. 

Of  a  violet-colour  ;  feet  and  wings  red.  11.  Native 
of  Europe. 

Of  a  bright  copper-colour  5  beneath  green  and  gold  ; 
the  legs  of  a  bright  copper  colour.  102.  Native  of 
Europe,  on  the  cent  aureus.  It  exhibits  fome  variety, 
efpecially  in  fize. 

Oblong,  black  ;  head  red,  the  mouth  and  a  fpot  on 
the  back  part  of  the  head  black ;  the  thorax  red,  wfith 
a  black  fpot  on  each  fide  ;  the  elytra  red,  with  a  black 
future.  254.  Native  of  Europe. 

Thorax  gilt*,  elytra  red difh.  27.  Native  of  Europe  ; 
to  be  met  with  on  the  poplar  and  willow\ 

Black  ;  the  elytra  fmooth  ;  marked  with  red  waved 
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crofs  bands,  and  with  fpots  of  the  fame  colour.  182. 

Native  of  South  America. 

#  Blackifli-blue  *,  the  elytra  blackifh-yellow,  marked  *  anglica , 
with  dots  arranged  in  flraight  lines  ;  wfings  red.  187. 

Native  of  England. 

*  *  The  Thighs  of  the  Hind-legs  thickened,  and  formed 
for  leaping .  Alticae. 


Of  a  greenifh-blue.  51.  Native  of  Europe.  It  *  oleracea* 
feeds  on  different  kinds  of  plants,  particularly  on  thofe 
of  the  clafs  tetradynamia,  This  is  the  little  infedf  wfiiich 
is  fo  troublefbme  in  fields  and  gardens,  commonly  called 
turnip  fy .  It  attacks  turnips,  raddifhes,  and  cabbages, 
w’hen  newly  fprung  above  ground,  and  confumes  their 
feminal  leaves.  It  frequently  deftroys  whole  fields  of 
turnips,  fo  completely,  as  to  render  a  fecond  fowing  ne- 
ceflary,  which  goes  like  the  firfl.  The  attempts  may 
be  repeated  with  fimilar  fuccefs,  till  the  feafon  for  fow¬ 
ing  be  loft. 

Blackifh  blue,  the  head  and  four  fore -legs  yellows  $$.chryfoce- 
Native  of  Europe.  phala . 

.  Greenifh  blue  ;  the  legs  teftaceous  j  the  thighs  of  the  hyofeyamu 
hind-legs  of  a  violet-colour.  54.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on 
the  henbane,  turnip,  and  cabbage. 

Black  5  the  elytra  marked  with  four  reddifh  fpots.  *  quadri- 
217*  Native  of  England  and  France,  in  gardens.  pujiulata . 

Black  ;  the  elytra  and  lower  part  of  the  legs  pale.  *  anglica - 
218.  Native  of  England,  on  various  forts  of  vege-tf#. 
tables. 

Greenifh  yellow,  wfith  a,  metallic  luftre  ;  legs  black.  *  nigripes . 
220.  Native  of  England. 

Of  a  violet-colour  ;  head  and  thorax  reddifli  *,  legs  *  fufeipes « 
black.  224*  Native  of  Britain,  on  plants  of  various 
forts. 


Teftaceous,  hunch-backed  ;  elytra  very  fmooth.  225.  *  tefacea . 
Native  of  England,  on  different  kinds  of  vegetables. 

Blackifh  yellow  \  oblong,  with  black  legs.  246.  crucifer  a* 

Native  of  Europe,  on  tetrad ynamious  plants.  rum, 

270  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  by 
Gmelin  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 


19.  Cryptocephalus. 


Antennae  filiform.  Feelers  four.  Thorax  marginated. 

Elytra  not  marginated.  Body  nearly  cylindrical. 

*  Feelers  equal,  filiform, 
f  Jaw  furnifhed  with  one  tooth . 
a.  Lip  entire,  Body  cylindrical, 

Hufky  black  *,  the  elytra  pale,  marked  wfith  three  black  longipes. 
blotches  *,  fore-legs  very  long.  1.  Native  of  Europe,  on 
the  hazel  and  willow. 

Black  }  the  elytra  red,  marked  with  two  black  dots;  *  quadri- 
the  antennee  fliort  and  ferrated.  3.  Native  of  Europe, pun Batus, 
very  common  on  the  hazel.  The  larva  is  contained  in 
a  rough  bag ;  which,  on  the  fore-part,  is  terminated 
obliquely  and  abruptly  * 

Of  an  obfeure  brafs  colour ;  the  elytra  of  a  brick  colour,  longima • 
with  a  black  fpot  at  the  bafe.  19.  Native  of  Europe  \  nus, 
feeds  on  the  trifolium  montanum,  and  the  euphorbia  cypa- 
rijjia;  the  fore-legs  are  very  long  ;  the  larva  is  enclofed 
in  a  bag. 

Thorax  variegated  *,  elytra  reddifli,  marked  with  two  cordigcf* 
black  dots.  25.  Native  of  Europe,  on  the  hazel  and 

willow. 
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willow.  The  fpot  on  the  middle  of  the  thorax  is  fome- 
times  of  the  fhape  of  a  heart. 

*  vilis.  Blacky  fmooth  ;  elytra  reddifh.  27.  Native  of  the 

fouth  of  Europe  ;  on  the  vine,  committing  fometimes 
great  havock. 

coryli.  Black  ;  thorax  and  elytra  reddifh  brown,  without  fpots. 

28.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  hazel. 

b.  Lip  bifid;  Body  oblong .  Ciftelae. 

gigas.  Hairy,  brown  •,  elytra,  abdomen,  and  thighs  of  a  brick 

colour,  pi.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  France  ;  very 
large. 

Livid  5  with  brown  legs.  92.  Native  of  the  north 
of  Europe. 

Black  ;  thorax  fquare  ;  elytra  ftriated  and  of  a  brick 
colour.  96.  Native  cf  the  fouth  of  Europe  ;  on  the 
ears  of  rye. 

* fulphu-  Yellow  ;  the  elyiira  of  a  fulphur  colour.  98.  Native 

of  Europe.  Feeds  on  umbelliferous  plants. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  and  legs  reddifh  brown.  1 03.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

Thorax  and  elytra  of  a  dark  reddifh  colour,  black  in 
the  middle.  106.  Native  of  Britain  ;  fomewhat  #e- 
fembling  the  murinus ,  but  narrower. 

Pale  •,  the  head,  and  tips  of  the  elytra,  brown.  107. 
Native  of  Britain. 


LOGY. 

f  f  The  Up  memb ra n aceo us . 


*  cervinus 
rufitarfs . 


reus . 

&  mit 


*  angufa- 
tus . 

*  pallidus. 


f  f  jaw  bifid \  Body  oblong .  Criocerides.. 

Tin  cola.  Gray}  the  thorax  marked  with  aline  belli  nd  5  the 

elytra  with  a  black  dot  at  their  bafe.  I  24.  Native  of 
Italy. 

nymph  at.  Brown  ;  the  margin  of  the  elytra  a  little  prominent 
and  yellow,  1  25.  Native  of  Europe,  on  the  water- 
lily. 

tenellus.  Of  a  rufly  colour,  the  edge  of  the  thorax  and  elytra 
yellow.  1 33.  Native  of  Europe,  on  the  willow. 

*  cantha -  Of  a  violet  colour  ;  head,  thorax  and  legs  reddifh. 

roides .  139*  Native  of  Britain. 

*  cyanella.  Blue ;  thorax  cylindrical  ;  prominent  on  the  fides. 

1 61.  Native  of  Britain. 

tnelanopus.  Blue;  thorax  and  legs  reddifh.  162.  Native  of 
Europe.  Feeds  on  the  oak. 

* fubfpino -  Black;  head  and  thorax  fomewhat  prickly  }  feet  red- 
fus .  difh.  1 64.  Native  of  Britain. 

*  of  par agi.  Thorax  red,  marked  with  two  black  dots  ;  elytra 

yellow  }  marked  with  a  black  crofs,  and  four  black 
dots.  167.  Native  of  Europe,  feeding  on  alparagus. 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  this  fpecies.  /3.  With 
two  fpots  on  the  elytra  connected  at  the  bafe,  is  to  be 
met  with  in  Italy,  y.  With  two  narrow  red  bands 
on  the  elytra,  is  to  be  met  with  in  France. 

*  phcllan-  Black  }  the  edge  of  the  thorax  and  tvyo  lines  on  the 

drii,  elytra  yellow.  168.  Native  of  Europe}  to  be  found 

at  the  roots  of  the  phellandrium  aquaticum . 

*  *  Feelers  unequal ,  the  anterior  ones  hatchet  f raped. 

f  The  Lip  of  a  fubfance  like  horn .  Erotyli. 

gigantcus .  Oval,  black  }  the  elytra  marked  with  a  great  many 

tawny  dots.  191.  Native  of  India. 
veneretis .  Black  }  the  thorax  and  elytra  of  a  bright  copper 

colour.  205.  Native  of  New  Holland. 


1S9 

Lagric*. 

221.  N ative  of  *  elonga - 


tus . 

Na-  *  glair  a- 
*  tus. 


Black }  the  thorax  red  and  hairy. 

Europe,  particularly  of  England. 

Smooth  }  thorax  reddifh;  elytra  yellow.  230. 
tive  of  England. 

t 

268  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftemof  Nature. 

20.  Hispa,  Blojfom- eater. 

Antennae  cylindrical  ;  approaching  one  another  at  the 
bale,  and  placed  between  the  eyes.  Feelers  fpindle- 
fhaped.  Thorax  and  elytra  frequently  prickly. 

Body  entirely  black  ;  antennae  fpindle-fhaped ;  thorax  *  atta . 
and  elytra  prickly.  1 .  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  north  of  Africa.  To  be  found  at  the  roots  of 
grafs. 

Without  prickles  ;  the  antenna?  hairy.  4.  Native  *  mutica'.  > 
of  Europe ;  in  rubbifh  and  in  mufeums. 

Antennae  ferrated  ;  thorax  red  ;  elytra  blue  ;  head  *  cornige - 
furnifhed  with  twro  horns.  15.  Native  of  Britain.  ra. 

Black  ;  the  antenna?  pedf mated  ;  the  elytra  Gripped.  *  flabelli- 


19.  Native  of  England.  cornis. 

20  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the. 
lafi:  edition  of  the  Syitem  of  Nature. 

21.  Bruchus,  Glutton. 

Antennae  filiform.  Feelers  equal  and  filiform.  Lip 

pointed. 

The  elytra  black,  fpotted  with  white!;  the  anus  white,  *  pifu 
with  two  black  fpots.  1 .  Native  of  North  America. 

It  has  been  lately  introduced  into  Europe,  where  it 
commits  great  havock  in  the  fields  of  peas.  It  is  alfo 
very  deibru&ive  to  orchards  when  in  bloom. 

Gray,  fomewhat  fhining  ;  the  elytra  very  little  fhort-  robinia. 
er  than  the  abdomen.  9.  Large  ;  and  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  Europe,  along  with  the  feeds  of  the  robinia 
pfeudacacia  from  America. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  red,  marked  with  raifed  flripes.  *  fcabro - 
11.  Native  of  Europe,  chiefly  on  the  horfe-chefnut.///j-. 

Body  brown,  fpotted  with  gray.  13.  It  feeds  on  cacao. 
the  feeds  of  the  theobroma . 

The  elytra  gray,  fpotted  with  black;  legs  red  theobroma* 
fcutellum  white.  2.  Feeds  on  the  feeds  of  the  thco-  tis . 
broma. 

Afh  coloured  ;  elytra  brown  ;  with  a  black  dot  at  bipuntfa - 
the  bafe  ;  furrounded  by  a  yellow  circle.  17.  Native  tus. 
of  Switzerland,  on  different  plants. 

Elytra  black;  fpeckled  with  white  ;  the  thighs  of  *  granari* 
the  hind-legs  are  marked  with  a  fingle  proje&ion  re-  us. 
fembling  a  little  tooth.  5.  Native  of  Europe.  Feeds 
on  the  feeds  of  various  plants. 

Black  ;  the  bafe  of  the  antennae  and  fore  feet  reddi(h  * ficm\nari~- 
brown  ;  thighs  fmooth.  6.  Native  of  Europe,  on  us. 
flowers  ;  very  fmall. 

25  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

22.  Pausus^ 

Antennae  confifting  of  two  articulations,  clavated.  Club 
iolid  and  hooked. 


l6o 

tm  croce 
phalus . 


oblonga. 


chryfome - 
Una. 

fiava . 


bimacula- 

tus. 


barbicor - 
nis. 


anchorage 
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1.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America  }  entirely  black, 
the  head  very  fmall,  the  thorax  narrow,  with  an  ele¬ 
vated  tranfverfe  margin  on  the  fore-part  \  the  elytra  ter¬ 
minated  abruptly  by  a  tranfverfe  line,  and  a  little  long¬ 
er  than  the  abdomen  ;  which  is  likewife  terminated  ab¬ 
ruptly.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  the  derfnejles  lar~ 
darius. 

23.  Zygia. 

Antennae  moniliform.  Feelers  unequal,  filiform*  Lip 
elongated,  membranaceous.  Jaw  furnilhed  with  one 
tooth. 

Oblong,  reddifh }  head  and  elytra  of  an  obfeure  bine* 
1.  Native  of  the  eaft. 

24.  Z0NITIS1 

Antennce  fetaceous.  Feelers  four,  filiform  }  fhorter  than 
the  jaw,  which  is  entire.  Lip  emarginated. 

Yellow  }  the  elytra  marked  with  a  black  dot  in  the 
middle  and  at  the  bafe.  1 .  Native  of  Egypt.  Black 
below  ;  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  reddifh* 

Reddifh  •,  the  elytra  yellow  and  black  at  the  tip*  2: 
Native  of  the  eaft. 


25.  Apalus. 

Antennce  filiform.  Feelers  equal  j  filiform.  Jaw  horny  5 
furnilhed  with  one  tooth.  Lip  membranaceous ;  ter* 
minating  abruptly,  and  entire. 

Furnilhed  with  wings }  black,  the  elytra  yellow, 
marked  with  a  black  dot  behind  :•  formerly  ineloe  bi- 
maculatus.  Native  of  the  north  of  Europe  \  to  be  feen 
early  in  the  fpring,  in  fandy  places. 

2&.  BRENTUS* 

Antennce  moniliform,  advancing  beyond  jthe  middle  of 
the  fnout.  Mouth  fumifhed  with  a  ftraight,  cylim 
drical  fnout,  which  proje&s  confiderably. 

*  Thighs  Jimple. 

Cylindrical  fnout  very  long,  bearded  beneath  5  the 
elytra  lengthened  out  and.  elevated.  1 .  Native  of  New 
Zealand.  Snout  longer  than  the  body  }  antennae  fhort¬ 
er  than  the  fnout,  placed  near  the  tip  \  eyes  globular, 
black  ;  thorax  cylindrical,  black  with  gray  hairs  ;  ely¬ 
tra  ftreaked  and  dotted,  with  furrowed  fpots;  legs  black* 
with  gray  hairs. 

*  *  Thighs  detitated. 

Linear  ;  the  elytra  ftriped  with  yellow  1  thorax 
lengthened.  Native  of  South  America  and  India, 

This  genus  includes  1  i  fpecies. 

27.  Curculio,  Diamond-beetle * 

Antennae  clavated,  placed  upon  the  fnout,  which  is 
formed  of  a  horny  fubftance,  and  prominent.  Feelers 
four,  filiform. 

This  beautiful  and  numerous  genus  is  divided  into 
five  fubdivifions  i  their  larvae  have  a  fcaly  head,  and  fix 
fcaly  legs.  Thofe  of  the  long-fnouted  ones  are  ncioft 
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deftruftive  in  granaries  and  to  feeds  of  altnoft  every  de- 
feription.  They  infinuate  themfelves  into  the  grain, 
and  confume  it  gradually,  leaving  nothing  but  the  fkin, 
in  which  they  lie  concealed,  and  undergo  their  meta- 
morphofis.  Thofe  with  the  fhort  fnout  infeft  artichokes, 
and  the  ftalks  and  leaves  of  plants.  The  leaves  of  many 
trees,  particularly  the  elm,  may  be  feen  marked  with 
yellow  fpots,  occafioned  by  the  larva?  of  this  tribe  infinu- 
ating  themfelves  within  the  cuticle  of  the  leaf,  and  form¬ 
ing  a  bag,  in  which  they  lurk,  till  they  come  forth  a 
perfect  ilife£l* 

*  Lohg -/non ted. 
f  Thighs  Jimple. 

The  thorax  and  elytra  rough.  Antennce  white  at gigaii 
the  tips.  Native  of  Japan.  Snout  cylindrical,  long, 
arched,  brown  on  the  fore  part,  of  an  afh-colour  be¬ 
hind  ;  thorax  rounded,  brown,  rough,  vTith  raifed  fharp 
points ;  elytra  tough,  gray,  with  fcattered  browm  and 
white  dots* 

Black  ;  thorax  flat  and  dotted,  with  a  line  (lightly  braehy - 
elevated  ;  elytra  fhortened  and  fomewhat  dripped  :  the pteros. 
intervals  dotted.  555.  Native  of  Europe. 

Black  5  the  elytra  marked  with  white  dots  fet  in  regu-  undatus , 
lar  rows,  and  with  white  interrupted  waved  bands. 

556.  Native  of  Europe. 

Scarlet}  the  elytra  marked  with  ten  rows  of  dots  .coceineun 
558.  Native  of  Europe. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  of  a  violet  colour  $  the  fcutellum  cyaneus< 
white.  5.  Native  of  Europe,  particularly  on  the  wil¬ 
low. 

Black  above  ;  afh-coloured  below,  and  hunch-back-  cracca* 
ed.  6.  Native  of  Europe  ;  feeds  on  the  feeds  of  the 
vetch  ;  it  is  very  fmall. 

Gray  ;  the  elytra  and  legs  reddifh  brown.  101.  Na-  *»  malvai 
tive  of  England,  on  the  mallow.  The  fnout  and  abdo¬ 
men  black. 

The  fnout  and  thorax  red  }  the  elytra  of  a  violet  rob  oris. 
colour.  103.  Native  of  Europe,  on  the  oak. 

Black  5  with  the  abdomen  oval.  13.  Native  of  the  acridulus* 
north  of  Europe,  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  plants 
of  the  clafs  tetr adynamia . 

Of  a  blood-colour.  15.  Native  of  Europe,  and frumenta* 
very  definitive  to  corn  which  has  been  long  kept.  r'tus * 

Black  ;  the  thorax  dotted,  and  of  the  fame  length  oryZePm 
with  the  elytra  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  two  red  fpots. 

This  fpecies  is  very  definitive  to  rice  kept  in  gra¬ 
naries. 

Weevil  or  Bond.  Black  ;  the  thorax  dotted,  and  of  *  granarU 
the  fame  length  with  the  elytra.  16.  This  definitive  uu 
little  animal  does  much  mifehief  in  granaries,  and  in 
bifeuit  kept  in  ware-houfes,  or  on  fhip-board.  Woad, 
henbane,  and  elder,  are  faid  to  drive  them  away  from 
grain  which  has  been  infefied  by  them,  and,  on  that 
account,  is  fometimes  mixed  with  the  grain. 

The  elytra  of  a  brick  colour,  with  cloudy  bands.  19.  * 

Native  of  Europe ;  in  the  bark  of  the  pinus  fyl- 
vejiris. 

Black,  fprinkled  with  green  :  fnout  black  and  bent,  Cxnarce% 
foinewhat  refembling  a  keel.  i2i.  Native  of  Africa, 
and  the  fouth  of  Europe  :  on  the  flowers  of  the  arti- 
choke. 

Cylindrical  and  afh-coloured  j  the  elytra.  fet  with  fiaraplec 

fharp  ficus* 
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(harp  points.  34.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  umbellife¬ 
rous  plants,  particularly  on  the  phellandrtim  aquaticum  ; 
*  in  the  ftalks  of  which  the  larva  is  frequently  lodged, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  (taggers  in 
horfes. 

bardance •  Cylindrical  ;  covered  with  a  gray  down  ;  the  fore¬ 

legs  long.  152.  Native  of  Europe,  on  the  burdock . 
When  old,  it  lofes  the  gray  down,  and  becomes  fmooth 
and  black. 

bacchus .  Of  a  bright  copper-colour  *,  fnout  and  feet  black.  38. 

Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  on  the  vine  and  hazel. 
Somewhat  hairy  above. 

frugilegus .  Oblong  j  of  a  chefnut  colour  ;  the  elytra  equalling 
the  thorax,  marked  with  four  red  fpots.  Native  of 
South  America  and  India.  It  is  fmall,  and  very  de¬ 
finitive  to  grain. 

f  f  Hind-thighs  thickened '.  Saltatorii. 

^  quereus%  Pale  yellow  ;  eyes  black.  25.  Native  of  Europe  ; 

on  the  willow,  elm,  and  oak,  the  leaves  of  which  it 
frequently  covers  with  blotches,  by  infinuating  itfelf 
within  the  cuticle.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  the  pediculus 
humanus. 

fegetis.  Body  black  ;  elytra  oblong.  45.  Native  of  Eu¬ 

rope  ;  on  the  ears  of  corn. 

fff  Thighs  dentated, 

aferrimus,  Black;  the  elytra  fhining.  10.  Native  of  Europe ; 
very  frequent  on  plants  of  different  kinds. 

*  cerqfi .  Black  ;  the  elytra  opaque  and  oblong,  u.  Native 

of  Europe  ;  on  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  and  pear-tree, 
the  cuticle  of  which  it  eats. 

* pomorum  The  thighs  of  the  fore-legs  dentated  ;  body  gray, 

clouded.  46.  Native  of  Europe,  on  the  flowers  of 
fruit-trees. 

*  caligino -  The  (freaks  of  the  elytra  approaching  one  another, 
Jus and  dotted.  243.  Native  of  Britain,  but  rare.  Body 

oblong,  entirely  black,  opaque ;.  thorax  rounded  and 
pun£fured  ;  elytra  with  deep  approximate  ftriae  in  pairs  5 
thighs  (harply  dentated. 

*  gtrma-  Black ;  the  thorax  marked  with  two  reddifh  dots 
nus •  on  each  fide.  58.  Native  of  Europe ;  very  common 

in  Germany.  It  is  amongft  the  larged  of  this  genus 
that  is  to  be  met  with  in  Europe. 

*  tiucum.  Body  gray,  of  the  fame  length  with  the  fnout.  59. 

Native  of  Europe ;  frequently  to  be  found  in  hazel-nuts. 
*fcrophu -  The  elytra  marked  with  twTo  black  fpots  (ituated 
lari*,  near  the  future.  61.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  fig- 
wort,  the  capfules  of  which  the  larvae  confume,  and  fub- 
fiitute  in  their  place  brown  follicles. 

*  *  Brevirofres, 
f  Thighs  dentated . 

fpe&abilis .  The  body  variegated  with  green  and  black.  298. 

Native  of  New  Holland. 

fufco-ma -  Black  ;  the  thighs  faintly  dentated ;  the  thorax  and 

culatus •  elytra  fmooth,  fpotted  with  brown.  301,  Native  of 
Europe  ;  large,  fmooth. 

ovatus .  The  abdomen  oval  and  black  ;  the  legs  and  antennae 
reddifh.  69.  Native  of  Europe  ;  in  orchards. 

*  pyri.  Yellowifh* brown.  72.  Native  of  Europe.  The 

larva  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  pear-tree  ;  the  perfeft 
infeft  oir  the  flowers  of  the  pear  and  of  the  plumb. 
The  colour  varies ;  fometimes  it  is  bronzed*  red,  green, 
Vox,.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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&c. ;  legs  reddifh ;  body  covered  with  oblong  fcalcs 
of  various  colours  ;  elytra  flriated,  pun&ured. 

Downy,  brown  ;  the  thighs  acutely  dentated  ;  anten-  *  mali. 
nae  and  legs  brownifh.  308.  Native  of  Europe ;  on 
the  apple-tree. 

f  f  Thighs  fmooth . 

The  thorax  marked  with  lines ;  the  elytra  of  an  afh- polygon!. 
colour,  marked  with  little  brown  lines ;  the  future 
brown,  dotted  with  black.  26.  Native  of  Europe  ; 
on  the  polygonum . 

Above,  brownifh-gray  ;  beneath,  afh -coloured  ;  *  grifeus. 
fnout  grooved.  335.  Nati\e  of  Britain. 

Blackifh ;  the  elytra  gray,  marked  with  two  white  *  trigutta- 
fpots,  and  with  a  larger  one  behind,  which  is  common^, 
to  both  elytra.  336.  Native  of  Britain. 

The  elytra  marked  with  black  elevated  ftripes,  and  imperialist 
with  bright  green  and  gold  dotted  furrows  alternately, 
fwelling  out  at  their  bafe,  and  drawing  to  a  point  at 
their  tips.  349.  Native  of  South  America.  It  is 
very  large,  and  the  molt  beautiful  infe6t  hitherto 
known  ;  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  diamond- 
beetle. 

Body  green,  filky,  ftriped  with  broad  gold  bands,  regalis. 

75.  Native  of  South  America.  The  thighs  brown, 
marked  with  a  golden  ring. 

Oblong,  brown  ;  the  back  part  of  the  thorax  flat.  *  incanus. 
81.  Native  of  Europe  ;  common  in  fir. 

616  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  m  the 
lafl  edition  of  the  Syfiem  of  Nature. 

28.  Rhinomacer. 

Antennae  fetaceous,  placed  upon  the  fnout.  Feelers 
four,  thicker  towards  their  exterior  fide. 

Covered  with  gray  down;  antennae  and  legs  black. curculioi- 

1.  Native  of  Italy.  des . 

Covered  with  black  hair  ;  antennae  and  legs  reddifh.  attelahoi - 

2.  Native  of  Europe  ;  in  pine-forefts.  des. 

Blue,  fomewhat  hairy  ;  bafe  of  the  antennae  and  thtsaruleus, 

legs  yellow.  3.  Native  of  Europe. 

Only  three  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed. 

29.  Attelabus. 

Head  drawn  to  a  point  on  the  hind  part,  and  inclined. 

Antennae  moniliform,  the  articulations  towards  the 
point  thicker  than  the  reft. 

*  Jaw  bifid \ 

Black,  the  elytra  red  and  reticulated.  1.  Native  *  coryli . 
of  Europe ;  on  the  leaves  of  the  hazel,  which  it  rolls 
up  into  cylinders  and  fhuts  up  at  both  ends. 

Black;  legs  formed  for  leaping.  7.  Native  of  *  betuU* 
Europe  ;  on  the  leaves  of  the  birch,  which  it  renders 
beautifully  curled  by  its  gnawing.  It  leaps  very  nim- 
bly. 

*  *  Jaw furnifbed  with  one  tooth. . 
f  The  poferior  feelers  hatchet-fbaped,  Cleri. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  three  white  bands,  mutillartus 
and  red  at  the  bafe.  19.  Native  of  Europe. 

Black  ;  thorax  reddifh ;  elytra  red,  white  at  the  bafe,  *  formica* 
X  audr/w. 
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and  marked  with  two  white  bands.  *8.  Native  of 
Europe  :  it  destroys  the  ptinus  pertinax  and  many  other 
infers. 

*  apiartus .  Bluifh  ;  the  elytra  red,  marked  with  three  black 

bands.  10.  Native  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
larva  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  .in  bee-hives,  the 
perfeft  infedt  on  flowers.  It  is  double  the  fize  of  the 
formicarius . 

f  f  Feelers  foufy  nearly  filiform .  Spondilides. 

ceramboi -  Black  ;  the  elytra  full  of  wrinkles,  and  broader  than 

des.  the  thorax.  12.  Native  of  Europe,  in  the  boletus 

fomentarius . 

buprefioi -  Black  ;  the  elytra  very  much  ribbed  ;  the  thorax  al- 
des.  mofl  globular.  13.  Native  of  Europe,  in  woods. 

There  are  34  fpecies  of  this  genus. 

30.  Notoxus. 

Antennae  filiform.  Feelers  four,  hatchetdhaped.  Jaw 
furnifhed  with  one  tooth. 

*  mollis •  Downy  ;  the  elytra  black,  marked  with  three  pale 

bands.  3.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  flowers. 

*  monoce-  Thorax  projecting  over  the  head  like  a  horn  ;  ely* 

ros .  tra  pale,  marked  with  a  black  band  and  dot.  4.  Na¬ 

tive  of  Europe,  on  umbelliferous  plants. 

There  are  four  fpecies  of  this  genus. 

31.  Cerambyx. 

*  '** 

Antennae  fetaceous.  Feelers  four.  Thorax  prickly  or 
turgid.  Elytra  linear. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  finely  variegated  family. 
The  larvae  refemble  foft,  oblong,  (lender  worms,  with 
a  fcaly  head  and  hard  legs  on  the  fore-part.  They 
bore  through  the  inner  part  of  trees,  pulverifing  the 
wood,  and  are  transformed  into  perfect  infedts  in  the 
cavities  they  make.  Many  of  them  diffufe  a  ftrong 
fmell,  perceivable  at  a  great  difiance  ;  and  fome,  when 
taken,  utter  a  fort  of  cry,  produced  by  the  fridtion  of 
the  thorax  on  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  and  ely¬ 
tra. 

*  Feelers  four ,  equal. 
a.  Filiform. 

f  Jaw  cylindrical ,  entire .  Prioni; 

a.  The  Thorax  furnifhed  with  moveable  fpines . 

•  trochlearis  The  elytra  variegated  with  a  dark  colour  and  white, 
with  raifed  dots.  2.  Native  of  India.  . 
longima -  The  elytra  marked  with  a  fmall  projection  at  their 

nus .  bafe,  and  with  two  at  the  tip  ;  the  antennae  long. 

1.  Native  of  South  America.  The  (hanks  of  the  fore¬ 
legs,  in  the  male,  are  very  long. 

b.  Thorax  marginal ed. 

cetvlcornis  The  thorax  with  three  little  projections  on  each  fide  ; 

the  jawTs  flretched  out,  and  furnifhed  with  one  fpine  on 
their  outfide  ;  the  antennae  fhort.  3.  Native  of 
America.  The  larva  is  found  in  the  wood  of  the  bom- 
bax.  It  is  eatable,  and  reckoned  a  delicacy  by  the  na¬ 
tives. 
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The  thorax  furnifhed  with  four  fmall  projedlions  on  armillatus, 
each  fide  ;  the  elytra  rufly-coloured,  edged  with  black  ; 
the  thighs  of  the  hind-legs  marked  with  a  little  projec-  * 
tion.  4.  Native  of  India  ;  very  large. 

Thorax  furnifhed  with  very  fmall  projedlions;  the damicornu 
jaws  firetching  out,  and  furnifhed  with  two  teeth  the 
antennae  fhort.  86.  Native  of  South  America.  Fhe 
larva  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  much  relifhed. 

The  thorax  wrinkly  and  marked  on  each  fide  with  a fabcr, 
fmall  projection';  the  elytra  black  ;  the  antennae  of  a 
middling  length.  6.  Native  of  Europe  ;  in  wood. 

Thorax  marked  with  three  fmall  projedlions  ;  body  *  cortartus 
black  ;  the  elytra  furnifhed  with  (harp  points  ;  antennae 
fhorter  than  the  body.  7.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  de¬ 
cayed  birch-trees.  It  produces  large,  oblong,  yellowfifh 

eggs- 

f  f  Jaw  obtufe,  furnijhed  with  one  tooth.  Cerambyces. 

Thorax  prickly,  elytra  formed  like  the  roof  of  a  nebulofusF 
houfe,  marked  with  black  bands  and  dots  *,  the  anten¬ 
nae  longer  than  the  body.  29.  Native  of  Europe  ;  in 
the  items  of  fir-trees,  which  it  kills  by  confuming  the 
inner  bark. 

Thorax  prickly ;  elytra  entire,  marked  with  three  fafcicula- 
prickly  dots  ;  the  antennae  of  the  fame  length  with  the  tus. 
body.  106.  Native  of  Europe. 

Thorax  prickly  ;  elytra  whitifh  at  their  anterior  part,  *  hifpidus . 
and  furnifhed  wfith  two  fmall  projedlions  at  their  tips ; 
the  antennae  of  the  fame  length  with  the  body,  and 
rough.  30.  Native  of  Europe. 

Green  fhining;  thorax  prickly  ;  antennae  blue,  and  *  mofc  ha 
of  the  fame  length  with  the  body.  34-  Native  oitus. 

Europe  ;  on  the  willow.  The  colour  of  the  antennae 
and  legs  varies  from  a  blue  to  brown.  The  living  in- 
fedl  has  a  fmell  of  mufk,  which  is  faid  to  have  a  fopo- 
rific  effedl.  It  produces  white  eggs.  .  The  green  co¬ 
lour  of  this  infed  is  fometimes  tinged  with  blue,  and  at 
other  times  it  is  entirely  blue  and  gold.  The  fmell  it 
diffufes,  is  imagined  by  fome  to  refemble  the  fmell  of  a 
rofe,  and  frequently  pervades  a  whole  meadow,  where 
the  infedl  happens  to  be  plentiful. 

Black;  the  thorax  prickly  and  wrinkled  ;  the  elytra heros. 
fomewhat  prickly  and  reddifh  brown  :  antennae  long. 

128.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  oak. 

f  ft  Jaw  divided. 

*  Horny.  Lamiae. 

Thorax  prickly;  elytra  black,  wfith  rufiy-colouredyh/sr. 
fpots  ;  fcutellum  yellow^;  antennae  very  long.  38. 

Native  of  Europe  ;  in  woods. 

Black  ;  thorax  prickly  ;  fcutellum  bright  yellow  \fartor. 
elytra  without  fpots  ;  antennae  very  long.  159.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Europe  ;  larger  than  the  preceding  fpecies. 

Thorax  prickly;  elytra  black  and  convex;  antennae  text  or. 
of  the  fame  length  wfith  the  body.  41.  Native  of 
Europe  ;  on  trunks  of  trees. 

Black  ;  thorax  fomewfiiat  prickly;  elytra  zfti-colour-fuliginatcr 
ed  ;  antennae  fhort.  43.  Native  of  Europe.  When 
old,  it  becomes  entirely  black.  It  is  met  with  in  wool, 
after  it  has  been  cut  from  the  fheep. 

Thorax  prickly,  and  marked  with  green  bands  ;  the  regalis . 
elytra  fprinkled  wfith  green,  with  three^tawny  fpots.  1 67. 

Native  of  Africa.  Antennae  longer  than  the  body, 
black  ;  head  beneath  lined  with  green ;  a  tawny  fpot 

undqr 
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under  the  eyes  ;  thorax  black,  with  three  impreffed 
green  bands  ;  elytra  fomewhat  Hriated  ;  black  fprinkled 
with  green  ;  abdomen  with  a  white  line  of  tawny  dots 
on  each  fide. 

*  *  Membranaceous .  Sajperdae. 

carcharlas  Thorax  fmooth,  cylindrical ;  body  gray,  dotted,  with 
black  ;  antennae  of  the  fame  length  with  the  body.  5  2. 
Native  of  Europe. 

cardui.  Of  a  dufky  colour  ;  thorax  marked  with  lines  ;  feu- 

tellum  yellow  *,  antennae  long.  56.  Native  of  Europe  5 
on  thiftles,  injuring  them  much  in  the  month  of  May. 
Body  brown,  fpeckled  with  yellow;  thorax  marked 
with  three  yellow  lines. 

#  populne-  Thorax  without  fpines,  cylindrical,  yellow,^. and 

USm  marked  with  lines ;  elytra  marked  with  four  yellow- 

dots ;  antennae  of  the  fame  length  with  the  body.  57. 
Native  of  Europe ;  on  the  poplar.  Body  brown  ;  an¬ 
tennae  variegated  with  black  and  white. 

*  cylindri-  Cylindrical  black;  fore-legs  yellowy  5.  ’  Native 

cus.  of  Europe  ;  on  the  pear  and  plum-tree. 


|3.  Feelers  capitated .  Rhagia. 


curfor . 


*  anglicus. 
inqutfitor . 


elegans. 


Thorax  prickly ;  elytra  obtufe  and  reddifh,  marked 
with  a  black  line,  and  black  along  the  future  ;  antennae 
of  the  fame  length  with  the  body.  45.  Native  of 
Europe. 

Thorax  prickly;  elytra  marked  with  two  oblique 
yellow  bands.  237.  Native  of  Britain. 

Black  ;  thorax  prickly  ;  elytra  clouded  with  brick- 
coloured  rtripes  ;  antenna  fhorter  than  the  body.  49. 
Native  of  Europe,  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  larva 
has  fix  feet,  and  is  naked  ;  wdiite  ;  head  and  collar 
homy,  brown ;  back  grooved. 

Black;  thorax  with  a  fpine  on  each  fide;  elytra 
chefnut-coloured  ;  their  bafe  future,  and  a  fpot  on  each, 
are  black  ;  they  are  likewife  marked  with  twTo  yellow 
bands;  242.  Native  of  Europe. 


y.  Feelers  clnvated.  Callidia. 

*  rujllcus .  Thorax  naked  ;  body  pale  ;  the  antennae  tapering, 

J  *  and  fhorter  than  the  body.  67.  Native  of  Europe ; 
in  woods. 

luridut .  Thorax  naked  and  furnifhed  with  knobs,  black  ;  the 
elytra  of  a  brick  colour.  68.  Native  of  Europe;  in 
fir-woods. 

*  violaceus  The  thorax  fomewhat.  downy  ;  body  of  a  violet  co¬ 

lour  ;  antennae  fhorter  than  the.  body.  70.  Native  of 
Europe  ;  chiefly  in  fir-timber,  which  has  been  cut  flown 
fome  time,  and  v/hich  has  not  been  ftripped  of  its  bark. 
It  bores  ferpentine  cavities  between  the  bark’  and  the 
wood,  which  are  larger  in  diaUieter  as  the  infedl  in- 
creafes  in  fize,  filling  the  fpace  it  leaves  behind  with  its 
excrement,  which  refembles  fawT-duft.  Body  dark  vio¬ 
let,  a  little  hairy  ;  antennae  hardly  as  long  as  the.  body, 
hairy ;  fternum  with  a  fmall  projecting  point ;  elytra 
linear,  rounded  at  the  tip,  turgid’  at  the  bafe.  It  varies 
in  having  the  head  and  thorax,  and  even  the  body,  green* 

ifh. 

*  bajulus.  Thorax  hairy,  marked  with  two  protuberances  ;  body 

brown.  7 6.  Native  of  Europe,  on  the  trunks  of  trees, 
in  timber,  in  houfes,  perforating  the  joifts,  particularly 
thofe  that  have  been  formed  of  fir-timber. 
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*  *  Feelers  unequal ;  the  anterior  pair  filiform ,  the  pefie- 
rior  clavated ’.  Stenocori  Fabrieii. 

Thorax  High  tly  prickly;  elytra  formed  like  thereof  *  meridia* 
of  a  houfe  ;  the  anterior  part  of  them  reddifh  brown  ,nus. 
the  breafl:  Alining.  47.  Native  o>  Europe.  Male  of  a 
brick  colour,  female  blackifh ;  larva  lives  under  ground, 
and  has  very  long  legs. 

379  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syrtem  of  Nature. 

32.  Calofus. 

Antennae  filiform.  Feelers  four ;  the  anterior  ones  cla¬ 
vated  ;  the  porterior  filiform.  Thorax  turgid.  Ely¬ 
tra  narrow,  and  of  an  equal  breadth  throughout  their 
whole  length. 

Brown  ;  the  antennae  compreffed.  1.  A  native  of*  f erratic 
Europe  ;  it  is  long,  and  cylindrical.  cornis.  .* 

Very  fmall,  brown  ;  the  antennae  ferrated  and  hairy .pygmaus, 

3.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  about  the  fize  of  a  flea. 

There  are  three  fpecies  deferibed  in  the  laft  edition 
of  the  Syrtem  of  Nature. 

33.  Leptura. 

Antennae  fetaceous.  Feelers  four,  filiform.  Elytra 
growing  fmaller  towards  the  tip.  Thorax  fomewhat 
tapering. 

*  Lip  entire .  Donacia  of  Fabricius. 

Of  a  golden  colour  ;  the  thighs  of  the  hind  legs  cla-  *  aquatic  a, 
vated  and  notched.  1.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  aqua¬ 
tic  plants,  on  the  water-lily,  phellandrum  aquaticum , 
at  the  roots  of  which  the  pupa  may  be  found  enclofed 
in  brown  globes.  The  thighs  of  the  hind-legs  are  fome- 
times  without  notches.  Antennae  blackifh,  the  joints 
pale,  reddifn  at  the  tip  ;  head  with  a  little  down  on  the 
middle  ;  thorax  grooved  ;  elytra  ftreaked,  dotted,  and 
terminating  abruptly,  with  lhort  appendages  at  each^ 
margin  ;  body  beneath  downy  ;  legs  dull,  brownifh  red. 

Of  a  golden  colour  ;  the  thighs  Ample.  17.  A  na-  *  fimplex . 
tive  of  Britain  ;  on  aquatic  plants. 

Shining  green  golden  colour  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  nitidam 
dotted  rtreaks  and  with  crenated  wrinkles,  like  wife 
with  a  bright  purple  and  green  fillet ;  the  abdomen, 
antennee,  and  legs,  of  a  golden  colour  ;  the  thighs  of  the 
hind-legs  notched.  88.  A  native  of  Europe. 

Silvery  green  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  dotted  rtreaks,  vulgarism 
crenated  wrrinkles,  with  a  broad  green  and  purple  fillet 
Common  to  both  elytra  the  head,-  abdomen,  and  legs, 
of  a  golden  colour;  the  thighs  of  the*  hind-legs  without 
notches.  89.  A  native  of  Europe. 

*  *  Lip  bifid..  Lepturse. 

A.  The  Thorax  on  the  fore  part  fomewhat  oblong  ancf 
narrow . 

Black ;  the  elytra  reddifh,  with  a  black  dot  in  the  unipunfia* 
middle.  22.  A  native  of  Europe.  (a. 

Black;  elytra  red,  black  at  the  tips -and  at  the  fu  -bafiata* 
ture.  23.  A  native  of  Europe.  The  abdomen  is 
reddifh  in  the  male,  which  is  fmaller  than  the  female. 

X  2  ’  ’  Black 
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*  rubra. 

*  villica. 
fplendida . 

rufipes. 


Black  ;  the  elytra  reddifti  or  livid,  black  at  the  tips 
and  at  the  future.  2.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  the  elytra 
are  black  at  the  tips  in  the  male,  in  the  female  they  are 
all  of  one  colour. 

Black  ;  the  thorax,  the  elytra,  and  (hank  of  the  legs, 
purple.  3.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  flowers. 

Of  a  rufty  colour  5  the  antennae,  elytra,  and  breaft, 
dark  brown.  28.  A  native  of  Britain. 

Black  ;  covered  with  yellow  hairs ;  the  elytra  fmooth 
at  the  tips  ;  the  legs  tawny  5  antennae  brown,  and  of  a 
rufty  colour  at  the  bafe.  *49*  A  native  of  Europe. 

Black  ;  the  legs  reddifti  5  the  thighs  red  at  the  bafe. 
52.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  the  month  of  May,  on  the  buckthorn*  the  dog-wood, 
and  hawthorn. 

B.  The  Thorax  nearly  globular ,  and  not  attenuated  on 
its  anterior  part  ;  the  Elytra  blunt  at  the  tips ,  but  not 
truncated. 

*  Virginia.  The  thorax  globular  and  black  ;  the  elytra  of  a  reddifh 

colour  ;  the  abdomen  reddifh.  15*  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

*  collarisj,  The  thorax  globular  and  red ;  the  abdomen  red ; 

and  the  elytra  black.  1 6.  A  native  of  Europe. 
bipartita .  Black  5  the  thorax  of  a  rufty  colour,  marked  with  a 
longitudinal  black  line  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  a  rufty- 
coloured  fpot,  common  to  both  of  them.  71.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe. 

nitens.  The  thorax  globular,  which,  m  well  as  the  abdomen, 

is  of  a  Aiming  black,  covered  with  a  yellow  down  ;  the 
elytra  black,  marked  with  four  broad  tranfverfe  yellow 
bands  ;  the  legs  of  a  rufty  colour.  67.  A  native  of 
America. 

100  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  by 
Gmelin,  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

34.  Necydalis,  Carrion-Eater. 

Antennse  either  fetaceous  or  filiform.  Feelers  four, 
filiform.  Elytra  fmaller,  fhorter,  or  narrower  than 
the  wings.  Tail  fimpie. 

*  Antennce  fetaceous  ;  Elytra  fhorter  than  the  wings  or 

abdotnen. 

The  elytra  of  a  rufty  colour,  without  fpots ;  the  anten- 
nse  fhorter  than  the  body.  I.  A  native  of  Europe. 

The  elytra  reddifh  brown,  with  a  fmall  line  at  the  top ; 
the  antennse  larger  than  the  body.  2.  A  native  of 
Europe. 

.  The  elytra  of  a  brick  colour,  without  fpots  •,  the  anten¬ 
nas  long.  3 .  A  native  of  Europe ;  on  umbelliferous  plants. 

*  *  Antennce  filiform ;  the  Elytra  growing  narrower 
towards  the  tipsy  and  of  the  fame  length  with  the  ab¬ 
domen. 

*  viridiffi-  The  thorax  fomewhat  tapering;  body  green.  13. 

thus.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  very  frequent  in  gardens. 

*  bumira-  The  elytra  black,  yellow  at  the  bafe.  18.  A  na- 

lis.  tive  of  Britain. 

melanVra.  Black ;  the  thorax  and  elytra  reddifh  brown ;  the  latter 
are  black  at  the  tips.  20.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on 
plants  of  different  kinds. 

26  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 


*  major. 

*  minor. 

*  umbella 
tarum . 


35.  Lampyris.  Fire-Fly. 

Antennae  filiform.  Feelers  four.  Elytra  flexible. 

Thorax  flat,  hemifpherical,  furrounding  and  conceal¬ 
ing  the  head  under  it.  The  fides  of  the  abdomen 
furnifhed  with  folded  papillae.  The  female  in  moft 
of  the  fpecies  without  wings. 

*  Feelers  nearly  clavated. 

Glow-worm.  Oblong,  brown  ;  fhield  afh-coloured.  *  noEliluca . 
1.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  woods  and  meadows.  The 
female  is  larger  than  the  male,  and  emits  a  beautiful 
phofphoric  light,  for  the  purpofe  of  attra&ing  the  male. 

It  is  apparent  that  their  Alining  light  depends  on  a  fluid 
placed  near  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen;  the  light  be¬ 
comes  brighter,  and  of  a  finer  green  colour,  when  the 
infe£l  is  in  motion.  The  little  animal  can  withdraw  the 
light  at  pleafure  by  contradling  itfelf.  Though  the  in- 
fe£t  be  bruifed,  the  light  continues  for  a  confiderable 
time. 

Dulky  black ;  the  Afield  marked,  on  both  fides,  with  corufca. 
a  circular  rofe-coloured  fpot.  2.  A  native  of  North 
America. 

Oblong,  brown ;  the  fhield  refembling  glafs  at  thefplendidula 
tip.  3.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  woods.  This  has  been 
thought  only  a  variety  of  the  noEliluca  ;  it  is  peculiarly 
refplendent  in  fhowery  weather.  The  female  emits  the 
brighter  light,  particularly  when  pregnant. 

The  fhield  reddifti,  and  black  in  the  middle  ;  th epyralis. 
elytra  black,  with  a  white  edge  ;  the  abdomen  white. 

4.  A  native  of  the  fouth  of  America. 

Yellow  ;  the  third  fegment  of  the  abdomen  from  thejaponica* 
anus  is  black.  22.  A  native  of  Japan  ;  very  plenti¬ 
ful  in  the  months  of  May  and  June ;  diffufing  a  very 
ftrong  light  from  twTo  fmall  bags  at  its  tail,  filled  with 
air  ;  eyes,  antennse,  and  wings  black. 

The  elytra  brown;  the  thorax  tranfverfe,  red.  11  .italica. 

A  native  of  Italy  and  Switzerland  ;  on  trees  ;  lefts  than 
the  reft  of  the  genus  ;  brovm  ;  the  laft  two  fegments 
of  the  abdomen  yellow  5  the  breaft  and  legs  pale  yel¬ 
low  ;  the  female  black. 


*  * 


Feelers  nearly  filiform. 


Black  ;  the  fides  of  the  thorax  and  elytra  of  a  blood fanguinear 
colour.  17.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  ftony  ground. 

Black  ;  the  thorax  and  elytra  of  a  brick  colour  ;  an- peElitiicor 
tennse  peftinated.  34.  A  native  of  Europe.  nis. 

Black  ;  the  thorax  and  elytra  of  a  blood  colour,  and  *  coccinea. 
without  fpots.  18.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  hedges  ; 
head  fometimes  reddifti,  the  elytra  fometimes  ftriated. 

*  *  *  Feelers  with  the  lafi  joint  thicker  than  the  refiy 
and  terminating  abruptly .  Lyci. 

Yellow  5  elytra  with  a  black  marginal  fpot,  and  black lati/Jima. 
behind,  the  lateral  margin  very  much  dilated.  14.  A 
native  of  Sierra  Leona.  Mouth  cylindrical,,  prominent  \ 
body  narrower  before,  and  very  wide  behind  ;  antennse 
ferrated. 

Black;  thorax  orbicular,  and  with  the  elytra  r ed,atra, 
marked  with  an  imprefled  black  fpot  on  the  back.  44* 

A  native  of  Europe. 


Forty-four  fpecies.. 
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36.  Horia. 

Antennae  moniliform.  Feelers  four,  thicker  towards 
their  outer  fide.  Lip  linear,  rounded  at  the  tip. 

tejlacea .  Reddifh;  antennae  and  legs  black.  1.  A  native 

of  Tranquebar  7  the  kind  thigh  of  the  male  thickened, 
and  grooved  beneath,  and  marked  with  a  little  projec¬ 
tion. 

dermefoi -  Reddifh  brown  ;  eyes,  wings,  and  breaft  black.  2. 

des .  A  native  of  Europe.  * 

There  are  only  two  fpecies  of  this  genus  defcribed. 

* 

37.  Cucujus. 

Antennae  filiform.  Feelers  four,  equal ;  the  laft  articu¬ 
lation  terminating  abruptly,  and  thicker  than  the 
reft.  Lip  fhort,  bifid  ;  the  divifions  linear,  and  dis¬ 
tant  from  one  another.  Body  depreiTed. 

muticus .  Thorax  unarmed,  black,  with  an  impreffed  dot  on 

each  fide  5  elytra  ftriated,  brown.  2.  A  native  of 
Europe  *,  black. 

tejlaceus .  Of  a  brick  colour  -7  thorax  nearly  fquare,  unarmed  ; 

thighs  compreffed.  3.  A  native  of  Europe,  under  the 
bark  of  the  birch  tree. 

quadratus .  Black ;  the  thorax  fquare,  notched  behind,  marked 
with  tubercles  in  the  middle,  and  wrinkled  on  the  ex¬ 
ternal  edge,  clavated  on  the  anterior  part  5  the  antennae 
•  brown ;  the  legs  and  elytra  fimple  and  reddifh.  A 
native  of  Europe. 

Eleven  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in 
the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 


38.  Cantharis. 

Antennae  filiform.  Thorax  (for  the  moft  part)  mar- 
ginated,  and  fhorter  than  the  head.  Elytra  flexible* 
Sides  of  the  abdomen  edged  with  folded  papilla;. 


*  Feelers  four,  hatched-Jhaped \ 


marginella * 


media . 


hamato - 
foma* 
biguttata . 


cardxaccc . 


hiflrio . 


This  is  an  extremely  rapacious  genus,  preying  on 
other  infers*  and  even  on  its  own  tribe  ;  thofe  of  the 
divifion  lymexylon  only,  both  in  the  grub  and  perfefr 
ftate,  feed  on  green  wood. 

Thorax  red,  with  a  black  fpot ;  elytra  brown.  2. 
A  native  of  Europe  7  i,n  hedges  7  moil  rapacious,  and 
devouring  its  own  fpecies. 

Reddifh  •  the  abdomen  black  and  marginated ; 
the  back  part  of  the  head,  eyes,  and  breaft  yellow. 
73.  A  native  of  Europe. 

Brown  •,  the  thorax,  head,  bafe  of  the  antennae,  the 
fides  and  tip  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  legs  reddifh..  1 4. 
A  native  of  Europe. 

Black )  mouth  and  abdomen  red.  75.  A  native  of 
Europe. 

The  middle  of  the  thorax  black  5  the  elytra  fhorten- 
ed,  black  and  yellow  at  the  tip.  II.  A  native  of 
Europe  7  in  groves  and  gardens. 

The  thorax  fomewhat  marginated  ;  body  black  ;  an¬ 
tennae  pe&inated ;  the  elytra  marked  with  a  blood-colour¬ 
ed  dot  at  the  tip.  13.  A  native  of  Europe  3  on  the 
leonurus  cardiac  a. 

Black  $  the  thorax,  the  bafe  of  the  antennae,  pof- 
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terior  bafe  of  the  fegments  of  the  abdomen,  and  legs 
yellow,  with  a  brown  fpot  on  the  thorax.  82.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe. 

*  *  Feelers  fliform ,  the  lajl  articulation  fetaceous *  Ma- 

lachii. 

Bright  greenifh  yellow  •,  the  upper  furface  of  the  *  area* 
elytra  red.  7.  A  native  of  Europe  }  on  plants.  It  is 
fumifhed  with  two  tentacula  at  the  bafe  of  the  abdomen, 
of  a  blood  colour,  blunt,  and  conne£ted  at  the  bafe ;  like- 
wife  two  on  the  thorax  which  can  be  ftretched  out. 

There  is  a  fmaller  variety,  with  the  elytra  wholly  of  a 
blood  colour. 

Bright  yellowifh  green  *7  the  elytra  red  at  the  tips.  *  bipufltc- 
8.  A  native  of  Europe.  lata * 

Black  \  the  thorax  and  tips  of  the  elytra  red.  8 6,hameroi- 
A  native  of  Europe.  dales* 

Thorax  red,  emarginated  }  elytra  blue  and  fmooth  5  cryfomiloi - 
antennae  and  legs  black.  63.  A  native  of  France  when  des* 
touched  under  the  breaft,  it  contrails  its  head  and  body  5 
when  fet  at  liberty  it  runs  off  very  quickly. 

*  *  *  The  anterior  feelers  Jl  retched  out  ;  the  laf  arti¬ 
culation  but  one ,  is  enlarged  with  a  large  oval  fplit 
appendage ;  the  lajl  articulation  arched ,  and  acute . 
Lymexylon. 

Black  }  the  elytra  light  brown,  and  black  at  the  tip  5 probofci - 
the  feelers  hooked,  and  irregular.  69.  A  native  of  dea. 
Europe  ;  in  timber. 

Brown  \  the  antennae  and  (hanks  of  the  legs  black,  barbata* 
70.  A  native  of  Europe ;  in  timber ;  covered  with 
gloffy  down  of  a  changeable  hue ;  antennae  and  legs- 
paler. 

The  thorax  fomewhat  tapering  ^  body  yellow  ;  the"*  navalis* 
margin  and  tips  of  the  elytra  black.  26.  A  native 
of  Europe  7  in  the  timber  of  the  oak,  to  which  it  is 
very  deftru&ive. 

Eighty-fix  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed 
in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

39.  SERROPAXPUS. 

Antennae  fetaceous.  Feelers  four,  unequal ;  the  ante 
rior  one  longer  than  the  reft,  and  deeply  ferrated  ; 
four  articulations,  the  laft  one  very  large,  termina¬ 
ting  abruptly,  compreffed,  and  like  a  plate ;  the  pos¬ 
terior  ones  nearly  clavated.  Thorax  marginated,  the 
anterior  one  receiving  the  head,  with  a  prominent1 
angle  on  each  fide.  Head  bent  down.  Legs  formed 
for  digging. 

Body  brown  •.  the  elytra  ftriated.  A  native  of  xhtfiriatuu 
ifland  of  Runfala  j  found  on  old  wooden  buildings  in’ 
autumn. 

Body  blacky  the  elytra  fmooth.  2.  A  native  oUavigatUts 
Europe.  y  ^ 

40.  Elater,  Skipper . 

Antennae  filiform.  Feelers  four,  hatchet-fhaped.  Un¬ 
der  fide  of  the  thorax  terminating  in  an  elaftic  fpine, 
coming  out  from  a  cavity  of  the  abdomen  j  by  which 
means  the  body,  when  placed  on  the  back,  fprings 
up  and  recovers  its  natural  pofture. 

Brown  5  * 
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fahcllicor- 

nis. 

noBilucus. 


phofphore - 
us. 


bipujlulata 


Brown  ;  antennce  with  a  fan-fhaped  tuft  of  eight 
large  black  leaves.  1.  A  native  of  India,  ihis  is  one  of 
the  largefl  of  the  genus  ;  the  antennae  fhort. 

Sides  of  the  thorax  marked  with  a  fmooth  yellow 
fpot.  4.  A  native  of  America.  'Ihis  infe£l,  like  the 
/ompyris  and  fulgora ,  affords  a  flrong  phoiphoric  light  in 
the  night  time,  the  dreams  of  which  are  fo  flrong, 
that  a  perfon  may  fee  to  read  the  fmallefl  print.  When 
placed  on  its  back,  it  will  fpring  four  or  five  inches 
from  the  level  on  which  it  is  put,  to  recover  its  natu¬ 
ral  pofition  ;  the  abdomen  when  removed  from  the  bo¬ 
dy  is  luminous  internally. 

Brown;  the  thorax  marked  on  its  poflerior  part  with 
two  fmooth  yellow  fpots.  5.  A  native  of  South  America, 
refembling  the  noBiluca  very  much,  but  only  half  the 
fize,  although  confiderably  larger  than  the  fpecies  to  be 
found  in  Europe ;  the  fpots  of  the  thorax  fliine  in  the 
night  like  the  preceding  fpecies. 

Black,  fhining ;  the  elytra  marked  with  a  black 
dot;  at  the  bafe*  9.  A  native  of  Europe,  on  paflure 


grounds. 

*brunnius  The  thorax  reddifh,  and  black  in  the  middle  *,  the 
elytra-  and  body  of  a  rufly  colour.  10.  A  native  of( 
Europe  ;  in  gardens. 

*  cruciatus  Tbe  thorax  black*  rufly -coloured  on  the  fides ;  the 

olytra  yellow?,  marked  with  a  black  crofs,  and  black  on 
the  edges.  12.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  paflure 
grounds. 

*  ruficollis  Black  ;  the  hind  part  of  the  thorax  red,  and  fhm- 

ning.  14.  Amative  of  Europe  5  on  grafs  land. 
tnefomelos.  The  thorax  and  edge  of  the  elytra  of  a  rufly  colour  ; 

body  and  elytra  black.  16.  A  native  of  Europe  ; 
larva  fix-footed,  filiform,  and  hardifh,  furnifhed  with  a 
horny  fhield  at  the  tail,  notched  at  the  fides,  and  fur¬ 
nifhed  beneath  with  a  conical  hollow  tubercle  in  form 
of  a  leg  on  the  under  fide.  It  is  common  in  decayed 


**ierrimus 

*  cajlaneus 

*  fangui- 
neus . 

fegetis . 


funereus » 

*  obfcurus . 


wood. 

Thorax  black  and  fhining  ;  the  elytra  flriated  and 
black.  17.  A  native  of  Europe. 

*  The  thorax  reddifh  and  downy,  the  elytra  yellow, 
and  black  at  the  tip.  13*  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in 
low  grounds. 

Black*,  elytra  of  a  blood  colour.  21.  A  native  of 
Europe;  in  grafs  lands.  The  tip  of  the  elytra  black. 
—A  larger  variety  is  found  with  the  thorax  dowmy 
and  tawny  ;  the  elytra  of  a  deep  colour,  and  marked 
with  a  faint  black  blotch  at  the  bafe. 

Black  ;  the  antennae  and  feet  brown ;  the  elytra 
marked  with  longitudinal  black  and  brown  lines.  114. 
A  native  of  Europe  *,  at  the  roots  of  com.  The  larva 
deflroys  the  fields,  efpecially  in  dry  feafons  ;  it  is  a  long 
time  before  it  undergoes  its  metamorphofis. 

Reddifh  ;  the  elytra  flriated  *  head  browm.  144. 
A  native  of  Europe. 

Of  a  rufly  colour ;  head  and  thorax  bnftvn,  the  lat¬ 
ter,  together  with  the  elytra  and  legs,  are  of  a  brick 
colour.  146.  A  native  of  Europe. 


1 49  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
lafl  edition  of  the  Syflem  of  Nature. 


CxciNDELA,  the  Sparkler . 

Antennae  fetaceous.  Feelers  fix,  filiform  ;  the  poflerior 
ones  hairy.  The  jawTs  prominent  and  many-toothed. 
Eyes  prominent.  Thorax  rounded  and  raarginated, 
2 
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*  Lip  divided  into  three  little  projections . 

This  is,  in  general,  a  very  beautiful  genus  of  infe£ls ; 
they  are  found  in  dry  fandy  places,  and  prey  with  the 
moil  ravenous  ferocity  upon  all  other  infe£ts  which 
come  in  their  way,  and  which,  they  can  overcome,  lhe 
larva  is  foft,  wliite,  long,  and  has  fix  feet,  with  a  brown 
fcaly  head  ;  and  lurks  in  a  round  perpendicular  hole  in 
the  ground,  with  its  head  at  the  entrance,  to  draw  in, 
and  devour  whatever  infedls  may  come  near,  or  fall  into 
it. 


Green  ;  the  elytra  marked  with  five  white  dots.  1.  *  campef- 
A  native-  of  Europe  ;  in  fandy  plains.  The  upper  part /m. 
of  the  antennee  brown,  the  under  part  red  ;  thorax  a 
little  angular,  rough  ;  elytra  irregularly  dotted  ;  upper 
lip  white  ;  jawrs  projecting,  fharp  ;  legs  red,  with  a 
coppery  tinge. 

Purple ;  the  elytra  marked  with  a  white  band,  and  *  hybrula . 
two  w*hite  circular  dots.  2.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in 
fandy  places. 

Of  a  copper  colour*,  the  elytra  green,  marked  with  a germanica*. 
white  fpot,  like  a  crefcent,  at  the  tip.  4.  A  native  of 
Europe.  It  varies  in  colour,  being  fometimes  blue, 

green,  or  black.  . 

Black,  above  bright  brown  *,  the  elytra  with  lateral  damca. 
ftriee  at  a  good  diflance  from  one  another.  40.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe. 

•  Black,  on  the  upper  part  nearly  of  the  colour  otpunBata • 
brafs ;  the  elytra  flriated,  marked  with  four  impreffed 
dots  y  legs  a  yellowlfh  brown.  41.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Of  a  rufly  colour ;  legs,  elytra,  head,  and  thora xftrrvgtnea 
reddifh  *,  the  latter  green  behind}  the  elytra  are 
marked  with  a  waved  green  band,  and  have  a  green 
future.  49.  A  native  of  Europe }  in  wrater.  Head 
two-lobed  behind  *,  lip  white  *  thorax  jagged  on  the 
fore  part  j  it  has  no  fcutellum  y  elytra  with  each  15 
punClured  flrise,  and  three  fpots  at  the  bafe  near  the 
anterior  margin. 

*  *  Lip  rounded ,  pointed \  entire.  Elaphrus. 

Of  a  bright  greenifh  yellow*,  the  elytra  marked  with  *  riparia. 
broad  concave,  points.  10.  A  native  of  Europe  j  in 
moift  places. 

Of  an  obfcure  brafs  colour;  the  elytra  fomewhat  * favipes. 
cloudy,  legs  yellow.  11.  A  native  of  Europe;  on 
banks.  The  elytra  are  fometimes  dotted;  antennae 
bla^k,  the  firfl  joint  yellow;  thorax  rounded,  and 
grooved  on  the  back. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  browm,.  marked  with  two  pale  quadrima - 
fpots,  the  fhanks  of  the  legs  reddifh.  13.  A  native  culata. 
of  Europe. 

Of  a  bright  brafs  colour,  poliflied  ;  head  ltriated.  *  aquatica. 
14.  A  native  of  Europe ;  common  in  wrater. 

48  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  m  the 
lafl  edition  of  the  Syflem  of  Nature. 


42.  Buprestis,  the  Cow-burner . 

Antenna  filiform,  ferrated,  and  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  thorax.  Feelers  four,  filiform;  the  lail  arti- 
eulatien  obtufe  and  terminating  abruptly.  Head  half 
drawm  back  within  the  thorax. 

This  is  a  genus  remarkable  for.  its  rich  metallic  co- 

lours, 


vittata. 


fajluofa. 
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lours,  having  frequently  the  appearance  of  the  moft 
highly  polilhed  gold  or  copper ;  the  larvae  are  ufually 
found  amgng  timber,  and  in  decayed  trees. 

The  elytra  dotted,  and  furniftied  with  two  little  pro¬ 
jections  ;  they  are  likewife  marked  with  four  elevated 
lines,  and  with  a  broad  fillet  of  green  and  gold.  33. 
A  native  of  India. 

•  The  elytra  terminating  abruptly,  furniftied  with  twT0 
fmall  projections,  green,  and  marked  with  dotted  ftriae ; 
the  back  is  of  a  bright  golden  colour.  34.  A  native 
of  America. 

berolincnjis  The  elytra  variegated  with  green  and  black,  and  fur- 
niflied  with  two  fmall  projections  ;  the  anus  is  furniftied 
with  three  fmall  projections.  36.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

oEloguttata  The  elytra  formed  like  the  roof  of  a  houfe,  and  def- 
titute  of  projections,  marked  with  four  white  fpots; 
body  blue.  2.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  groves. 

The  elytra  black,  ftriated,  furnifhed  with  projections, 
and  terminating  abruptly,  marked  with  four  yellow 
fpots.  50.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  of  a  middle  lize. 
Head  and  abdomen  green  and  gold ;  the  legs  and  tho¬ 
rax  black  ;  the  edge  of  the  latter  yellow. 

The  elytra  are  ferrated,  and  marked  with  longitudi¬ 
nal  wrinkles,  likewife  with  two  imprefled  fpots ;  the 
thorax  furrowed.  6.  A  native  of  Europe. 

The  elytra  are  ferrated,  marked  with  two  golden 
imprefled  fpots,  and  longitudinal  furrows  ;  the  thorax 
dotted.  7.  A  native  of  Europe. 

The  elytra  formed  like  the  roof  of  a  houfe,  and  ftri¬ 
ated ;  the  thorax  dotted.  8.  A  native  of  Europe; 
in  groves. 

*  falicis.  Shining  green ;  the  elytra  entire,  of  a  golden  co¬ 

lour,  and  green  at  the  bafe.  85.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  on  the  willow. 

1 20  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syflem  of  Nature. 


maculofa. 


mariana. 


*  chryfo- 
Jligma . 

*  rujltca . 


43.  Hydrophilus. 

Antennae  clavated  ;  the  club  perforated.  Feelers  four, 
filiform.  The  hind-legs  hairy,  formed  for  fwim- 
ming,  and  almoft  deflitute  of  nails  or  claws. 

The  infeCls  of  this  and  the  next  genus,  dytifcus,  are 
inhabitants  of  ponds  and  ft agn ant  waters,  wdiere  they 
fwim  with  much  dexterity,  turning  round  with  great 
velocity.  They  fly  abroad  by  night  in  fearch  of  other 
waters.  The  males  are  diftinguiftied  from  the  females, 
by  having  a  homy  concave  flap  or  fhield  on  the  fore¬ 
legs,  near  the  fetting-on  of  the  feet ;  the  hind-legs  are 
peculiarly  fitted  for  their  aquatic  fituation,  being  fur¬ 
niftied  on  the  inner  fide  with  a  feries  of  long  and  clofe- 
fet  filaments,,  refembling  a  fin,  by  which  they  are  ena-  . 
bled  to  fwim  with  great  eafe  and  celerity.  The  larvae 
remain  about  two  years  and  a  half  before  they  change 
into  pupae,  forming  a  convenient  cell,  and  fecreting. 
themfelves  in  fome  bank  ;  are  extremely  voracious 
and  definitive  to  the  more  tender  aquatic  infeCts, 
worms,  and  young  fifh,  which  they  ravenoufly  feize 
with  their  forked  jaws,  and  deftroy  by  fucking  out  their' 
juice. 

WateY-cloph .  Black  ;  breaft  grooved,  with  a  long 
fpine  pointing  backwards.  1,  A  native  of  Europe. 
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The  larva  appears  to  have  its  legs  feated  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  near  the  back  ;  but  this  is  occafioned 
by  the  peculiar  ftiape  and  pofition  of  the  legs ;  the  fe¬ 
male  fpins  a  flattifti  circular  web,  terminated  by  a  long 
tapering  horn,  from  which  the  young  efcape,  as  foon  as 
they  are  hatched.  ^ 

Black,  {billing  ;  the  elytra  fomewhat  ftriated.  2.  A  *  caraboi- 
native  of  Europe.  des. 

Black,  fliining  ;  the  edges  of  the  thorax  and  elytra  *  fear  aba* 
yellow.  3  A  native  of  Europe.  Feelers  filiform.  o'ides. 

Oval,  black;  the  elytra  and  legs  gray.  11.  A  *  mlnutur*. 
native  of  Europe.  It  makes  a  buzzing  noifein  the  even¬ 
ing.  Thorax  is  fometimes  gray. 

Black,  fliining  above,  and  thickly  dotted.  13.  A pilula* 
native  of  Europe. 

Twenty  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in 
the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

44.  Dytiscus. 

Antennas  fetaceous.  Feelers  fix,  filiform.  !The  hind¬ 
legs  hairy,  almoft  entirely  deflitute  of  claws  or  nails, 
and  formed  for  fwiinming. 

Black  ;  the  edges  of  the  elytra  dilated,  marked  with  *  lattflu 
a  yellow  line.  6.  A  native  of  Europe.  It  is  fo  voracious  ttius. 
as  even  to  deftroy  its  own  fpecies.  The  male  is  fmooth, 
the  female  grooved. 

Black  ;  the  whole  of  the  edge  of  the  thorax,  and  the  *  mergina - 
outer  edge  of  the  elytra,  yellow.  7.  A  native  of  JLu-lis, 
rope.  The  fore-feet  of  the  male  have  a  hemifpherical 
appendage,  with  two  circular  cavities  in  the  middle. 

The  female  is  femiftriated. 

Brown  ;  the  elytra  hairy,  marked  with  ten  furrows,  *  femijlri -  • 
reaching  half  their  length.  8.  A  native  of  Europe,  ata. 

It  is  furniftied  with  a  ftiarp  crooked  concealed  fword.  , 

Its  eggs  are  oblong,  large,,  and  white. 

The  elytra  marked  with  ten  longitudinal  furrows,  *  fukatus »*• 
and  are  hairy.  3.  A  native  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  elytra  of  the  male  are  fmooth. 

Brown  ;  thorax  yellow,  marked  with  four  black  dots .notatus. 

31.  A  native  of  Europe.  The  thorax  is  fometimes 
reddifti,  fometimes  variegated  with  black  dots,  or  with 
a  fhort  black  band. 

The  thorax  of  a  rufty  colour,  marked  with  two  black deprejfus*- 
dots  at  the  bafe  ;  the  elytra  brown,  fpotted  with  red. 

32.  A  native  of  Europe. 

Brown  ;  the  elytra  fmooth  ;  the  legs  and  belly  of  a  *  glaber, 
rufty  colour.  86.  A  native  Jof  Britain ;  in  ftagnant 
waters. 

Bluifti,  clouded  with  black  ;  the  antennae  and  legs  of*  nelulofup 
a  rufty  colour ;  the  belly  black,  the  margin  of  a  light- 
brown  colour.  87.  A  native  of  Britain ;  in  ftagnant  waters. 

133  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

45.  Car abus,  Bull-head ' 

Antennae  filiform.  Feelers  fix  ;  the  laft  articulation  ob- 
tufe,  and  terminating  abruptly.  Thorax  heart-Aiaped  ; 
fmaller  end  which  terminates  abruptly  being  next  the 
body.  Both  thorax  and  elytra  are  mSrginated. 

Thefe  infe&s  are  exceedingly  active  and  quick  in 
running  :  they  devour  the  larvae  of  other  infers,  and 
all  the  weaker  animals  they  can  overcome ;  the  legs  are 

long, 


i6§. 


coriaeeus ; 


*  graft  u- 
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■*  nitens. 

*  auratus , 
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long,  thighs  compreffed,  (hanks  rounded  and  ciliated 
within ;  the  fore  ones  prickly  before  ;  the  larvse  are 
found  under  ground  or  in  decayed  wood. 

*  Majores . 

Black,  opake  ;  without  wings  ;  the  elytra  combed 
and  marked  with  dots  which  run  into  one  another,  and 
fomewhat  wrinkled.  1.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  woods. 
One  of  the  largeft  fpecies  in  Europe  j  head  and  thorax 
irregularly  dotted;  body  beneath  fhining. 

Without  wings,  and  blapkifti  ;  the  elytra  of  the  co¬ 
lour  of  brafs,  ftriated,  and  marked  with  elevated  dots, 
placed  between  the  Arise.  2.  A  native  of  Europe  }  in 

fields.  -  .  , 

Without  wings  •,  black,  the  elytra  fmooth,  marked 
with  a  triple  row  of  bright  yellow  deprefled  dots,  and 
with  a  blue  edge.  3.  A  native  of  Europe;  in  gardens 
and  woods.  The  dots  on  the  elytra  are  fometimes  of  the 
fame  colour  with  the  elytra. 

Without  wings,  and  of  a  blackifh  copper  colour  ;  the 
elytra  ftriated,  and  marked  with  a  triple  row  of  concave 
dots.  42.  A  native  of  Europe. 

Without  wings  ;  the  elytra  rough,  green,  with  longi¬ 
tudinal  raifed  lines,  the  edge  golden;  legs  black.  6.  A 
native  of  Europe  ;  in  woods.  b 

Without  wings;  the  elytra  gilt,  and  marked  with 
elevated  ridges  and  fmooth  furrows.  7*  ^  na^e  °f 

Europe  ;  in  clofe  confined  places  in  woods. 

Winged ;  the  elytra  fomewhat  fmooth,  black,  with  a 
gilt  edge  ;  the  thorax  of  a  violet  colour.  8.  A  native 
of  Europe  ;  very  common  in  woods. 

Shining  golden  colour  ;  the  thorax  blue  ;  the  elytra 
marked  with  ftrips  of  green  and  gold.  I  2.  A  native  of 
Europe.  This  is  the  largeft  of  this  genus^  that  is  to  be 
met  with  in  Europe ;  the  larva  is  black,  it  attacks  cat¬ 
erpillars  by  night,  and  devours  them. 

Without  wings;  above  of  an  obfeure  greenifti  yellow; 
beneath  black ;  the  elytra  marked  with  four  rows  of 
concave  fpots,  and  with  furrows.  82.  A  native  of 
Europe  ;  in  woods,  under  ground.  The  elytra  are  fome¬ 
times  black. 


G  Y. 
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*  *  Min  ores. 

Pale  ;  the  head  black,  and  a  black  fpot  in  the  elytra. 
96.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  fandy  grounds. 

Black  ;  the  elytra  fmooth,  and  furrowed,  the  anten- 
ns  and  legs  reddifti.  97.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in 
woods  frequently. 

The  thorax  roundifh  ;  the  elytra  ftriated,  and  mark¬ 
ed  with  imprefled  dots;  the  antennae  hairy.  104*  A 
native  of  Britain.  It  is  fometimes  black,  fometimes  of 
a  bright  yellow. 

Blue  ;  the  thorax  fpherical ;  mouth,  antennae,  and 
(hanks  of  the  legs  reddifh.  105.  A  native  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  thorax,  head,  and  legs,  of  a  rufty  colour ;  the 
elytra  black.  13.  A  native  of  Europe;  in  groves. 
It  purfues  the  larger  beetles,  driving  them  away  by  the 
noife  made  by  its  belly. 

280  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

46.  Tenebrio. 

Antennae  moniliform  ;  the  laft  articulation  roundifh. 

Thorax  flat  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on  the  other. 
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and  margined 
rigid. 

*  Feelers  fix,  filiform  ;  the  Fore-legs  formed  for  digging, 
furnijhed  with  projections  at  the  extremity  like  a 
hand. 

The  larvae  of  fome  of  the  fpecies  of  this  genus  live  in 
damp  places  under  ground  among  rubbifh ;  of  others  in 
flour  and  different  kinds  of  food,  where  they  perform 
their  metamorphofis.  The  perfect  infects  are  very 
troublefome  in  houfes,  eating  bread,  meal  &x. ;  they 
precipitately  avoid  the  light;  refort  to  damp  cellars,  and 
dark  places,  where  putrefadion  allures  and  nourifhes 
them.  They  are  all  of  a  very  dark  gloomy  appearance, 
from  which  circumftance  they  have  received  their 
name. 

Black;  thorax  nearly  fquare;  the  elytra  very  imooth. complana* 
13.  A  native  Of  Cayenne ;  large.  #  .  tus- 

Black.  7.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  fand  hills,  m  *  fojfor . 
which  it  digs  holes. 

Brown  ;  thorax  oblong,  marked  with  five  projecting  *  cur/or. 
angles.  8.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  fand  hills. 

*  *  Feelers  unequal ;  filiform. 

Wholly  black,  and  fmooth.  21.  A  native  of  E-  atratus. 
gypt  ;  the  elytra  joined  together,  the  fore  legs  furnifh- 
ed  with  two  projections. 

*  *  *  Feelers  four;  the  atiterior  ones  faintly  clavated ,  the 
pojlerior  ones  filiform. 

Black  ;  the  thorax  nearly  fquare  and  fmooth  ;  the  lamlnatus . 
elytra  furrowed ;  the  (hanks  of  the  fore  legs  crooked  and 
(harp,  terminating  in  a  rufty-coloured  plate.  22.  A 
native  of  India  ;  the  largeft  of  the  genus. 

Black;  the  elytra  ftriated;  thorax  fmooth.  I.  Agigas. 
native  of  Surinam,  about  the  fize  of  the  flag -beetle;  the 
antennae  are  fomewhat  clavated. 

Wholly  black  ;  the  thighs  of  the  fore  legs  thicker  *  molitor.  % 
than  thofe  of  the  reft.  2.  A  native  of  Europe ; 
among  flour,  in  bake-houfes,  mills,  dry  bread  &c. 

The  larva  is  white,  foft,  £nd  fmooth,  compofed  of 
thirteen  fegments  ;  it  is  eagerly  fought  after  by  the 
nightingales.  # 

Of  a  rufty  colour  ;  the  elytra  ftriated,  the  (hield  culinarls. 
emarginated.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  loofe  fand,  in 
rubbifti,  and  in  granaries. 

Black  above;  beneath  of  a  deeper  and  brighter  black \ pomona. 
the  elytra  marked  with  five  elevated  ftrise  on  each  fide. 

45.  A  native  of  Europe,  in  orchards  ;  the  larva  co¬ 
vered  with  a  loofe  net,  by  twos  or  threes  lurk  in  the 
folded  leaves. 

The  thorax  marked  with  two  cavities  ;  the  elytra  of  Hgnariu*. 
a  violet  colour  or  reddifti  ;  the  antennae  and  legs  of  a 
rufty  colour.  57*  A  native  of  Europe.  The  larva  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  trunks  of  pine  trees  that  have 
been  cut  down,  the  inner  bark  of  which  they  confume ; 
the  infeCt  is,  when  full  grown,  about  half  an  inch 
long. 

64  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 
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Antennse  filiform.  Feelers  four.  Thorax  flat  on  one  fide, 
.and  convex  on  the  other  and  marginated.  Head  pro- 
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je&ing.  Elytra  {lightly  ridged.  Wings  are  wanting 
in  many  of  the  fpecies. 

*  Antennce  moniliform  towards  their  extremity . 

A.  Feelers  clavated . 


SSges. 

fulcata . 

*  morti - 
faga. 


rnuricata. 


firlatula . 


tricufpi - 
data . 

ccerulea . 
*  anglica < 

hup  aria. 


Black  *,  thorax  roundilh ;  the  elytra  (harp  pointed 
and  very  fmooth.  i.  A  native  of  Europe. 

The  elytra  furnilhed  with  (harp  points,  and  furrow¬ 
ed.  2.  A  native  of  Egypt  j  common  in  gardens. 
They  are  recommended  as  remedies  in  the  earache,  and 
againft  the  bite  of  fcorpions  j  the  Turkilh  women  drefs 
and  eat  them,  and  think  them  very  fattening. 

Black  }  the  elytra  are  furnifhed  with  (harp  points, 
and  fmooth.  3.  A  native  of  Europe  *,  in  lhady  clofe 
fituations.  This  infedt  is  regarded  as  a  prefage  of  the 
death  of  one  of  the  family,  by  the  common  people  in 
Sweden,  when  it  is  feen  crawling  about  the  houfe. 

B.  Feelers  filiform . 

Black  *,  the  elytra  obtufe,  ftriated,  and  furnilhed 
with  lharp  points.  20.  A  native  of  Europe,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Africa  and  Alia  \  it  makes  a  noife 
by  rubbing  its  hind  legs  againft  its  elytra  \  it  refembles 
the  mortifaga ,  but  larger. 

Black  y  the  elytra  oblong,  oval,  and  ftriated.  54. 
A  native  of  Europe. 

*  *  The  Antennce  filiform  through  their  whole  length . 

A-  Feelers  four,  filiform. 

The  thorax  furnifhed  with  three  (harp  points  \  body 
gray.  56.  A  native  of  Egypt. 

B.  The  anterior  feelers  hatchet  fihaped,  the  pofierior  ones 
clavated. 

Bluifti  y  the  thorax  nearly  round,  the  elytra  ftriated. 
61.  A  native  of  Europe. 

Black  }  the  thorax  roundilh  before  \  the  elytra  dot¬ 
ted  and  ftriated  •,  the  antennas  reddilh  at  the  tips.  76. 
A  native  of  England. 

Black  fmooth  and  furnilhed  with  wings *,  the  thorax 
circular  $  the  jaws  ftrong,  furnilhed  with  teeth,  and 
longer  than  the  head.  84.  A  native  of  Europe. 

84  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 


48.  Manticora. 

Antennae  filiform.  The  articulations  cylindrical.  Feel¬ 
ers  four,  filiform.  Thorax  roundilh  before,  and  emar- 
ginated  at  the  tip  behind.  Head  proje&ing.  Jaws 
projecting.  Elytra  united.  No  wings. 

naxtllofa .  1.  A  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  y  body 

large,  black  *,  head  nearly  globular,  and  imprelfed  on 
each  fide  *,  jaws  furnilhed  with  teeth  at  the  bafe  *,  thorax 
imprelfed  in  the  middle,  and  clavated  behind,  the  mar¬ 
gin  rounded  and  notched  at  the  tip  ^  elytra  above,  flat 
and  rough,  defleCted  at  the  edge  with  a  very  {harp 
lateral  ferrated  line  *,  legs  Ample,  black. 

Only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  has  been  defcribed. 
49.  Erodius. 

Antennas  moniliform.  Feelers  four,  filiform.  Jaw  homy, 
bifid,  and  ending  abruptly.  Lip  horny,  emarginated. 

tefiudi-  Hunch-backed,  black*,  the  elytra  united  and  rough \ 

nanus.  the  fides  dufty  white.  1.  A  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  *,  large,  flat  beneath. 
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Hunch-backed,  black  *,  the  elytra  marked  with  three glhbus. 
dotted  lines.  2.  A  native  of  Africa  \  in  loofe  fand, 
and  very  common  in  Egypt. 

Black  \  the  elytra  marked  with  one  clavated  lin e,. planus. 

3.  A  native  of  Egypt. 

Black  -y  the  elytra  very  fmooth.  4.  A  native  of  Afia.  minutus. 
Only  four  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed. 

5c.  Lytta. 

Antennae  filiform.  Feelers  four,  unequal  }  the  pofterior 
pair  clavated.  Thorax  roundilh.  Head  infleCled, 
and  turgid  on  the  upper  fide.  Elytra  foft,  and  flex¬ 
ible. 

Green  )  the  antennae  black.  1.  A  native  of  Eu -veficatoria* 
rope  \  on  the  privet,  the  alh,  the  elder,  the  lilach  both 
common  and  Perfian,  the  poplar,  and  on  the  Tartarian 
woodbine. 

This  infeCl  is  ufed  in  pharmacy,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  railing  blifters.  It  multiplies  greatly,  and  has  a 
naufeous  fmell,  not  much  unlike  that  of  mice }  which 
helps  to  conduft  thofe  who  go  in  queft  of  them.  The 
odorous  particles  exhaled  from  them  are  extremely  cor- 
rolive.  They  were  formerly  ranked  among  the  canthari - 
des  ;  more  recently  in  the  genus  meloe .  More  accurate 
observation  has  placed  them  in  the  genus  lytta. 

Green  and  gold  \  the  elytra  reddilh  brown.  2.  A  *  nitidula. 
native  of  England. 

Black,  fmooth  *,  breaft  downy  *,  the  elytra  grayilh  yel-  quadrtma - 
low,  marked  with  two  black  and  almoft  fquare  fpots.  culata . 

14.  A  native  of  the  north  of  Afia.  A  pleafant  fmel- 
ling  oil  exfiides  from  its  legs. 

Smooth,  pale  reddilh  brown  5  thorax  depreffed  *,  the fenefirata . 
elytra  gray,  and  black  at  the  tips,  and  marked  with  two 
fquare  glazed  fpots.  15.  A  native  of  the  north  of  Alia, 
among  flowers  •  of  a  middle  lize.  A  pleafant  fmelling  oil 
is  likewife  exfuded  from  its  legs. 

Brown  'y  the  fore  part  of  the  elytra,  and  the  thorax, formicaria. 
which  are  elongated,  are  red.  29.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

29  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

51.  Meloe,  the  Blofiom-eater. 

Antennae  moniliform.  Thorax  roundilh.  Elytra  foft, 
and  flexible.  Head  inflated,  and  turgid  on  the  upper 
fide. 

The  larva  as  well  as  the  perfe&  infe£l,  both  of  this 
and  the  preceding  genus,  feed  on  leaves. 

*  No  Wings  ;  Elytra  fhortened. 

Body  of  a  violet  colour.  1 .  A  native  of  Europe.  * profear a- 
It  is  to  be  met  with,  particularly  in  the  fpring,  in  fandy^^. 
plains.  They  feed  on  the  ranunculus  and  veratrum  j  its 
eggs  have  a  pleafant  fmell  •  when  touched,  a  very  thin 
yellowilli  oil  exfudes  from  the  joints  of  its  legs.  It  is 
recommended  as  a  remedy  in  the  hydrophobia.  The 
female  is  thrice  as  large  as  the  male. 

The  fegments  of  the  abdomen  red.  2.  A  native  majalis. 
of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

*  Furniflied  with  Wings  ;  the  Elytra  covering  the  Wings . 

A.  Jaw  bifid. 

Black  *,  the  elytra  yellow,  marked  with  three  black  cichorei. 

Y  bands. 
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bands.  5.  A  native  of  Alia,  and  the  eaft  of  Europe. 

It  is  ufed  ija  medicine  among  the  Chinefe.  The  an- 
tennoe  are  fometimes  yellow  at  the  tips. 
decent -  Black  ;  the  elytra  reddifh,  marked,  with  five  black 

punBatus .  dots.  6.  A  native  of  Italy.  The  lafl  articulation  of 
of  the  antennae  clavated. 

B.  Jaw  entire. 

fcheejferi.  Green  ;  the  antennas  and  legs  yellow.  1 2.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe. 

fchreberi.  Green.;  the  antennae,  legs,  and  three  fegments  of  the 
abdomen,  yellow. 

3  2  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
lafl  edition  of  the  Syflem  of  Nature. 

5  2.  Mprdella,  the  Nibblcr. 

Antennae  moniliform  or  peCtinated1.  Feelers  four  ;  the 
anterior  pair  clavated,  the  poflerior  filiform.  Head' 
bent  down  under  the  neck.  Elytra  bent  downwards 
towards  the  lip>  Before  the  thighs,  and  at  the  bafei 
of  the  abdomen,  there  is  a  broad ;  plate. 

*  Antenme  peBinated. 

paradoxa.  The  Tides  of  the  thorax,  and-. the  elytra,  a.  brick  colour. 

r.  A  native-  of  Europe  ;  on  umbelliferous  plants. 
fabellata .  Reddith  brown  ;  mouth,  bread,  and  upper  part  of  the 

abdomen,  black.  10.  A  native  of  Europe. 

**  Antenuce  moniliform . 

bimacula t a  Of  a  unity  colour  *,  bread  black  ;  elytra  reddifh 
marked,  with  a  black  fpot.  13.  A  native  of  Europe. 
Large. 

*  acuhata.  Black ;  the  anus  terminating  in  a.  fpine.  .  2.  A  na¬ 

tive  of-  Europe  ;  on  umbelliferous,  and  a  variety  of  other 
plants. 

*  abdomi-  Black  ;  thorax,  and.  abdomen,  tawny  ;  the  anus  ter- 
nalis .  minating  in  a  fpine.  19.  A  native  of  Europe. 

*  burner -  Black  ;  the  mouth,  Tides  of  the  thorax,  and:  legs  yel« 

alts .  low.  3.  A  native  of  Europe  *,  on- flowers. 

■*  bicohr.  Black;  the  elytra  reddifti,  black  at  the  tip,  and 
marked  with  a  black  band  in  the  middle.  25.  A 
native  of  Britain  ;  very  common  on  the  flowers  of  the 
hawthorn,  of  the  dock,  and  of  Tome  kinds  of  umbellife¬ 
rous  plants.  Very  fmalh 

***  Ante nn<s  clavated. 

*  clavlcor-  Wholly  black.  23,  A  native  of *  Europe ;  on  the 

nis.  rhubarb. 

28  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
lad  edition  of  tEs  Syflem  of  Nature. 

Staphy linus,  Rove-beetle. 

Aptenm  moniliform.  Feelers  four.  Elytra. half  the: 
length,  of  the:  bodyv  Wings  covered.  Tail  Ample, 
furmflied;  with  two  veficles,  which  can.  be.  thruft  out 
at;  pleafure. 

This  is*  an  ext  reme!^*  rapacious  tribe,  devouring  what¬ 
ever  infers  they  can  catch,  and  frequently  each  other  ; 
many  of  them,  when  laid  hold  ©f^  turn  up  the  tail ;  the 
jaws  are  drong  and  projecting,  with  which  they  bite 
and  pinch  very  hard.  Mod  of  them  are  found  in  damp 
places,  among  putrid  fubflances,  and  a  few  upon  flowers. 
The  larvae  live  underground. 
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*  All  the  Feelers:  filiform* 

Hairy,  black  ;  the.  thorax  and  poflerior  part  of  the  *  hirtus , 
abdomen  black.  1.  A  native  of  Europe;  in  fandy 
places. 

Downy,  and  afh,  coloured,,  clouded  with  black.  •  2.  *  muriuus * 
A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  dead  bodies,  and  in  dung.  I  he. 
elytra  blue  underneath  ;  larva  fix-footed;,  naked,  pale; 
the  head  and  three  firfl  fegments  of  the  abdomen  chef- 
nut  brown;  tail  wi  tit  tw7o  jointed  bridles,  and,  a.  cylin¬ 
drical.  tubercle  beneath. 

Downy  black  ;  marked  with  afh-coloured  bands  ;  the  *  maxillo* 
jaws  of  the  fame  length  with  the  head.  3.  Anativeyhjy 
of.  Europe  ;  in  woods,  living  on  plunder. 

Black  the  thorax,  and  elytra  Alining.  5.  A  na r*  pditus* 
tive  of  Europe  ;  on  dead  bodies  ;  when  recently  caught, 
it  diffufes  a  very  fragrant  finell-. 

Black  ;  the  edges  of  the  thorax  yellowifh  ;  the  elytra  *  nitidulus » 
of  a  rufly  colour,  with  a  black  edge.  4.  A  native  of 
Britain. 

**  The  pojlerior  Feelers  hat chet -Jh aped. 

Reddifh  ;  the  bead,  poderior  part  of  the  elytra  and  ab-  *  rufus . 
domen,  as  well  as  the  bafe  of  the  thighs,  black.  6.  A 
native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  boletus. 

Black  ;  the  elytra,  antennae,  and  legs,  of  a  rufly  co fiavipes. 
lour.  22.  A  native,  of  Europe  ;  on  the  boletus. 

***  The  an  tenor  Feelers'  clavated. 

Reddifh  ;  the  elytra  blue  ;  the  head  and  tip  of  the  ab -riparius* 
domen  black.  9.  A  native  of  Europe. 

Black  ;  thorax  reddifh  ;  the  elytra  pale  blue*  96.  A  ruficollls. 
native  of  Europe  ;  under  ftones. 

Black  ;  the  poflerior  part  of  the  elytra,  the  legs  and  elongatus , 
antennae,  of  a  rufly  colour.  1.4.  A  native  of  Europe. 

56.  Forficula,  the  Earwig. 

Antennae  fetaceous.  Feelers  unequal  and  filiform. 

Elytra  half  the  length  of  the  body.  Wings  cover¬ 
ed.  Tail  furniflied  with  pincers. 

The  larvae  of  the  forficula  run  very  quickly.  This  In- 
TeCl  is  very  common,  and  very  well  known;  the  pincers  ^ 
at  its  tail,  from  wdience  it  has  received  its  Latin  name 
forficula ,  afford  a  very  good  diflinguifhing  mark. 

The  elytra  white  at  the  tip  ;  the*  antennae  have  four-*  auricu- 
teen  articulations.  1.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  common  laria. 
in  fruit.  It  is  accufed  of  creeping  into  the  ears  of  peo¬ 
ple  wfliile  deeping,  wdience  it  has  received  its  name, 
earwig. 

Pale  above,  variegated  with  black;  the  anusfumidied^,<fj;j^* 
with  two  projections;  the,  pincers  projecting  confider- 
ably,  and  each  furnifhed  with  one  projection.  3.  ;  A*, 
native  of  Europe,  Very  large.  . 

The  elytra  reddifh,  without  fpots;  the  antenpsn*  minor, 
have  ten  joints.  2.  A  native  of  Europe.  The  tips. of 
the.  antennae  are  whitifh.  It  is  rare.  \ 

Black  ;  the  hind-part  of  the  head  and  legs  reddiih  'fiipunftata* 
back  of  the  elytra  marked  witk  a.  white  fpot.  4.  A 
native  of  Europe.  The  antennae  have  el  even,  joints. 

11  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syflem  of  Nature. 

II.  HEMIPTERA, 


Hcmiptera. 
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II.  HEMIPTERA. 

The  mouth  and  fnout  bent  inwards,  towards  the 
\  Brea  ft.  Wings  covered  with  hemelytrae.  Tile  upper 

wings,  compoled  of  a  femicruftaceous  fubftance,  do  not 
form  a  ftraight  future  when  (hut,  but  the  inferior  edge 
of 'the  one  paifes  over  the  fuperior  edge  of  the  other. 

55.  Blatta,  Cock-roach. 

Head  bent  inwards.  Antennae  fetaceous.  Feelers  un¬ 
equal,  filiform.  Elytra  and  wings  fmooth,  and  fome- 
what  refembling  leather.  Thorax  flattifh,  circular, 
and  marginated.  Feet  formed  for  running.  Two 
fmall  horns  are  fituatdd  at  the  tail  in  molt  of  the 
fpecies. 

Thefe  irifefts,  wTith  their  larvae,  wander  about  by  night, 
and  fecrete  themfelves  by  day.  They  are  fond  of 
warmth,  and  haunt  about  houfes,  devouring  meal,  and 
Whatever  proviftcns  they  can  get  at.  They  run  with 
great  celerity  3  and  ure  deftroyed  by  the  fumes  of  char¬ 
coal  or  fulphur,  alfo  by  the  root  of  the  nymphea  alba 
boiled  in  milk. 

gigantea*  Livid  3  the  fiiield  of  the  thorax  marked  with  a  fquare 
chefnut-coloured  fpot.  I.  A  native  of  Alia  and  Ame¬ 
rica.  It  is  the  largeft  of  this  genus,  being  nearly  the 
fize  of  a  hen’s  egg. 

rmderce .  Brown  3  the  thorax  and  elytra  livid,  and  variegated 

with  brown.  11.  A  native  of  the  ifland  of  Madeira  3 
a  little  fmaller  than  the  laft  fpecies. 

*  amen-  Of  a  rully  colour  3  the  fhield  of  the  thorax  whitifh 

cana .  behind.  4.  A  native  of  America  3  it  has  been  intro¬ 

duced  into  Europe  along  with  fugar. 

cvjirala -  Of  a  rufty  colour  3  the  thorax  black,  marked  with  a 

Jice.  white  ring  3  the  elytra  marked  at  the  bafe  with  a  fmall 

white  line.  13.  Found  in  fhips  returning  from  the 
fouth  feas. 

*  orienta -  Of  a  rufty  brown  colour,  without  fpots  3  the  elytra 

fhort,  marked  with  an  oblong  furrow.  7.  A  native 
of  America,  and  has  been  introduced  into  Europe?  for 
almoft  two  hundred  years.  Frequent  in  many  countries 
of  Europe,  in  meal  and  bread,  and  other  provifions  3 
likewife  in  ftroes,  which  it  deftroys.  It  fhuns  the  light, 
and  runs  very  quickly.  It  is  much  haraffed  by  the 
large  tehlhredo  carulea.  The  female  is  without  wings  3 
fhe  produces  a  cylindrical  egg,  half  the  fize  of  the  ab¬ 
domen. 

iapponica •  Yellowifh  3  the  elytra  fpotted  with  black.  3.  A 

native  of  Europe  3  confuming  provifions.  In  the  moift 
woods  howTever  of  the  eaft  of  Europe  it  is  lefs  noxious. 

gtrmanica  Livid  3  body  yellowifh  3  the  thorax  marked  with  two 
black  parallel  lines.  9.  A  native  of  Europe. 

maculata .  Thorax  black,  with  a  whitifh  edge  3  the  elytra  pale, 

marked  with  a  large  black  fpot  near  the  tip.  25.  A 
native  of  Europe  3  in  pine  forefts  and  heaths. 

43  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  ^he 
.laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

56.  Pneumora. 

Body  oval,  inflated,  and  tranfparent.  Head  bent  in¬ 
wards,  and  furnifhed  with  jaws.  Thorax  convex,  be¬ 
neath  formed  like  a  keel  of  a  fiiip.  Elytra  defle£tcd 
■and  membranaceous.  Legs  formed  for  running. 
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The  whole  of  this  genus  feem  to  confift  of  a  mere 
hollow  inflated  membrane ’3  by  rubbing  their  legs  a^ 
gainft  their  bodies,  they  make  a  fhrill  noife  in  the  twi¬ 
light  3  and  during  the  night,  they  are  attra&ed  by  a 
bright  light. 

Elytra  without  fpots.  1.  A  native  of  the  Cape  a \immacula* 
Good  Hope.  Head  green  3  eyes  white  3  between  theta, 
eyes  are  three  red  ftigmata,  and  above  thefe  twro  fhort 
proje&ions  3  antennas  fhort,  green  3  thorax  rough,  with 
a  fhort  tooth  before  and  an  imprefled  wrinkle  in  the 
middle  3  the  elytra  afh-coloured,  reticulated  with  green, 
fometimes  marked  with  very  fmall  black  dots  *,  they  are 
very  rarely  yellowifh  or  reddifh  3  the  infeCt  is  about 
twice  the  fize  of  the  houfe-cricket. 

Three  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

15.  Mantis,  Soothfaye f. 

Head  nodding  3  furnifhed  with  jaw's.  Feelers  filiform. 

Antennae  fetaceous.  Wings  foUr,  'membranaceous, 
rolled  up.  Fore-legs  compreffed,  notched  under¬ 
neath,  furnifhed  with  one  hook,  and  with  a  lateral 
fetaceous  jointed  finger  5  the  four  hind-legs  fmooth, 
and  formed  for  walking.  Thorax  linear,  long,  and 
narrow. 

The  thorax  fomewhat  tapering  and  rough  3  the  elytra gigai. 
very  fhdrt  3  the  legs  prickly.  1.  A  native  of  Afia  3 
wings  very  large. 

Thorax  marginated,  and  marked  with  fmall  projec-  tnendica » 
tions  3  the  elytra  variegated  with  green  and  white  3 
dotted  with  white  along  the  edge.  17.  A  native  of 
Alexandria. 

The  thorax  fmooth  3  the  elytra  green  3  the  wings  oratorio 
reddifh  at  the  anterior  part,  marked  with  a  black  fpot. 

6.  A  native  of  Europe.  This  infeCl  refts  fometimes 
on  its  four  hind-legs,  ftretches  the  fore-legs  out  to  the 
right  or  left,  and  for  this  reafon  has  been  fuppofed  to 
point  out  the  way  to  ftrangers,  when  afked. 

The  thorax  fomewbat  fringed  3  the  elytra  greenifh ,precaria+ 
marked  with  a  rufty-coloured  ocellus.  8*  A  native 
of  America  and  Africa;  the  half  of  the  ocellus  on  the 
elytra  is  white,  fometimes  entirely  white.  This  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  idol  of  the  Hottentots. 

Linear,  afh  coloured,  fpotted  with  black.  30.  A faiifla . 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  is  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  Hottentots. 

52  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the  laft 
edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

58  Gryllus,  Cricket. 

Head  bent  inwards  3  furnifhed  with  jaws.  Feelers  fili¬ 
form.  Antennae  either  fetaceous  or  filiform.  Wings 
four,  either  deflected  or  twafted  3  the  under  wing$ 
folded.  Hind-legs  formed  for  leaping. 

The  whole  of  this  genus  feed  on  vegetables,  except 
thofe  contained  in  the  firft  divifion,  acrida ,  which  de¬ 
vour  other  infeCls  3  the  achetec  deftroy  the  roots  of  plants  3 
the  tetigonia  and  loeujice ,  the  leaves  or  tender  fhoots,  in 
fome  countries  laying  wafte  whole  diftriCls  3  the  larvae 
and  pupae  refemble  the  perfeCI  infeCIs,  refide  chiefly 
under  ground,  and  are  fix  footed,  voracious  and  aClive  : 
fome  of  this  tribe  are  ufed  as  an  article  of  food  by  the 
natives  of  Africa  and  India  ;  many  of  them  produce 
found  by  the  friftion  of  fome  parts  of  their  body. 

Y  2  *  Antenna: 


I72 


nafutus . 
turritus . 


giganteus . 


foliaceus . 


*bipun£ta 
tus . 

* fubula- 

tus. 


entomology. 


Hermptera* 


*  Antennce  the  fhape  of  a  fword ;  Head  conic ,  and  longer 

than  the  thorax .  Acridse. 

Body  green.  I.  ,  r 

Head  conic  •,  antennae  fword-fhaped  *,  the  wing  trani- 
parent.  A  native  of  Africa  and  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe  ;  the  mouth  placed  at  the  under  part  ot  the 
head  5  antennae  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  not  longer 

than  the  thorax.  t 

Green  \  marked  with  two  reddifh  fillets  \  the  anten¬ 
nae  of  a  rufty  colour  ,  thorax  marked  with  three  raifed 
lines.  64.  A  native  of  America  ;  larger  than  the  gr . 

nafutus*  .  i  r  /c 

Wings  yellowifh  \  the  antennae  refemblmg  a  leal.  07. 

A  native  of  Afia. 

*  *  Thorax  formed  like  a  heel;  Antemue filiform,  Jhorter 

than  the  thorax .  Bulla?. 

Brownifh  *,  the  fcutellum  of  the  thorax,  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  abdomen.  7.  .  A  native  of  Europe  5  on 
fand  hills  expofed  to  the  funfhine. 

The  fcutellum  longer  than  the  abdomen.  3.  A 
native  of  Europe  ;  in  ditches.  It  is  fometimes  gray, 
fometimes  brown. 

*  #  *  Antennce  fetaceous  ;  Feelers  unequal ;  Thorax  round - 

ed;  the  Tail  fur  nifoed  with  two  bri/lles . 


*  *  *  *  Antennce  fetaceous. 
the  female  armed  with 
Tetigoniae. 


Feelers  unequal.  Tail  of 
a  projeElion  like  a  fword. 


The  thorax  round,  and  fomewhat  warty ;  wings  very  aquilinus. 
broad  j  with  15  nerves.  27.  A  native  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica  and  India  •,  large  j  the  elytra  of  the  fhape  of  a 
lance ;  the  fhanks  of  the  legs  fet  with  four  rows  of 
prickles. 

Brown  the  thorax  roundifh  and  keel-fhaped  bt-grifeus. 
hind,  furni ihed  with  a  black  crooked  fpine  refembling 
a  fword,  the  bafe  of  which  is  pale  on  each  fide.  io8. 

A  native  of  Europe  *,  the  antennce  yellow,  and  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  body  •,  legs  greenifh  ;  the  elytra 
variegated  with  brown  and  alh-colour. 

The  thorax  round  \  the  wings  green  and  without  viridifli- 
fpots  ;  the  antennce  very  long.  31.  A  native  oimus. 
Europe  \  on  trees,  in  pafture  grounds,  in  barley  fields. 

It  makes  a  noife  in  the  night  time  in  warm  weather  about 
the  time  of  the  dog  days.  # 

Thorax  nearly  fquare  and  fmooth  •  the  wings  green,  *  verruci- 
fpotted  with  brown  }  the  antennae  fetaceous,  about  th evorus. 
fame  length  of  the  body.  34.  A  native  of  Europe, 
and  is  colle&ed  by  the  common  people  of  Sweden  for 
the  purpofe  of  deftroying  warts  in  the  hand  j  which  it 
is  faid  to  perform  by  biting  off  the  excrefcences,  and 
difcharging  on  the  wound  a  fluid  which  caufes  them 


*gryl!o-  Mole-cricket.  The  wings  furnifhed  with  a  projec- 
talpa.  tion  like  a  tail,  and  longer  than  the  elytra  ;  the  fore-feet 
formed  like  hands,  and  downy,  io.  A  native  of  Europe. 
This  troublefome  little  animal  frequents  gardens  and 
cultivated  grounds,  both  of  Europe  and  America,  where 
it  burrows  below  the  ground,  and  is  very  deftruaive  ; 
eating  and  deftroying  the  roots  of  plants.  Body  dark 
brown,  hairy  antennae  {hotter  than  the  body. 
inonfirofus.  The  elytra  and  wings  furnifhed  with  projeftions  like 
tails,  and  rolled  up.  73.  A  native  of  India. 

*  domefii-  Houf e-cricket.  The  wings  furnifhed  with  a  tail  and 

cut.  longer  than  the  elytra  •,  legs  Ample ;  body  yellowifti 

brown.  1 2.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  many  houles, 
about  ovens,  and  kitchen  chimneys:  wanders  about 
during  the  whole  night,  keeping  a  continual  chirping 
efpecially  before  rain  •,  is  faid  to  forfake  houles  inteiied 
by  the  cockroach.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies 
fix  times  the  fize  of  the  European.  Arfemc  or  the 
root  of  the  wild  carrot,  mixed  up  into  a  pafte  with  flour, 
is  fometimes  madeufe  of  to  poifon  them  ;  but  an  opinion 
prevails  among  the  vulgar,  that  their  prefence  in  any 
houfe  is  the  caufe  of  good  fortune  5  and,  therefore,  though 
they  be  troublefome,  they  are  unwilling  to  drive  them 

*-campef-  ™  Field-cricket.  Wings  {hotter  than  the  elytra  ;  body 
tris.  black,  and  furnifhed  with  a  long  fpine.  13.  A  native 

.of  Europe  •,  chirps  from  the  beginning  of  May  till  the 
end  of  September,  and  is  faid  to  drive  away  the  houfe- 
cricket  when  domefticated. 

pellucens.  Whitifh ;  thorax  of  the  form  of  a  trapezium.  85. 
t  A  native  of  Carniola  and  Europe  j  in  vineyards  and 

gardens  ;  about  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  it  makes  a 
noife  during  the  whole  fummer  in  the  night  time  ;  it 
refembles  the  houfe  cricket,  but  larger  5  the  head  is 
ihining  ;  the  thorax  is  marked  with  three  brown  fpots, 
the  elytra  with  yellowifti  ones. 


*  *  *  *  *  Antennce  filiform.  Feelers fimple,  Tail  unarmed. 

Locuftse. 

The  thorax  entirely  keel-fhaped ;  body  without  wings,  elephat.  '■ 
35.  A  native  of  Africa  pthis  is  the  largeft  and  heavieft 
of  the  Locufice-,  green,  the  thighs  fmooth,  the  rudiments 

of  two  wings.  .  ' 

The  thorax  faintly  cannated,  compoied  ot  one  leg-  migra- 
ment  *,  head  obtufe jaws  black.  41.  A  native,  of  tonus. 
Tartary,  and  migrates  in  incredible  fwarms  into  various 
parts  of  Europe.  The  mifchief  thefe  voracious  crea¬ 
tures  do,  when  they  appear  in  vafl  fwarms,  far  exceeds 
that  done  by  any  other  tribe  of  animals.  By  fud- 
denly  deftroying  all  vegetation,  they  change  the  moll 
fertile  countries  into  barren  deferts,  leaving  behind 
them  defolation  and  famine.  They  have  occafion- 
ally  appeared  in  fmall  flights  in  England,  but  have  pe- 
rifhed  in  a  fhort  time.  This  was  probably  the  fpe¬ 
cies  that  conftituted  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt.  They 
are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  Egyptians,  who  roaft  them  alive  and 
eat  their  bodies,  after  having  removed  their  wings  and 

^eSs* 

The  thorax  marked  with  an  elevated  ridge  like  a  tfiridultts. 
keel,  the  wings  red  and  black  at  the  tips.  47*  #  ^  na~ 
tive  of  Europe  ;  in  dry  fandy  fituations,  chirping  all  . 
day  long,  till  late  at  night.  Either  black  or  variegated 
with  black  and  yellow. 

240  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed. 

59.  Eulgora,  Lanthornfif . 

The  head  inflated  ;  fore  head  prominent.  The  anten¬ 
nae  fhort,  placed  under  the  eyes,  compofed  of  two 
articulations,  the  upper  one  being  the  largeft  and 

globular. 
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globular.  The  fnout  long  and  bent  inwards,  is  a 
fheath  confining  of  five  articulations.  Legs  formed 
for  walking. 

lanterna -  The  forehead  extended,  forming  a  flraight  beak  5 
rla.  wings  bluifih,  the  under  wings  marked  with  ocelli. .  1. 

A  uative  ot  South  America.  It  emits  a  very  bright 
light  from  the  prominent  part  on  its  forehead.  Travel¬ 
lers  are  faid  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  light  they  emit  3 
two  or  three  of  them,  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  flick,  af¬ 
fording  light  fufficient  to  let  them  fee  in  the  dark. 
diadema.  The  fore-head  fet  with  tapering  points,  and  extended 
into  a  beak,  divided  at  the  tip  into  three  *,  wings  black, 
fpotted  with  red.  2.  A  native  of  India. 
catidelaria  The  forehead  extended  into  a  clavated  beak  3  the 
elytra  green,  fpotted  with  yellow ;  the  wings  yellow 
with  black  tips.  3.  A  native  of  China. 
phofphorea  The  forehead  railed  into  a  tapering  beak 3  body  gray* 
ifh  yellow.  4.  A  native  of  South  America. 
byalina.  The  forehead  conic  and  unequal  3  wings  tranfparent, 
marked  with  a  black  flreak.  17.  A  native  of  Ben- 
gal. 

20  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

60.  Cicada,  Frog-hopper , 

Snout  bent  inwards.  Antennae  fet aceous.  Wings  four  3 
membranaceous  and  defle&ed.  Legs,  (in  the  moll 
of  the  fpecies)  are  formed  for  leaping. 

The  infers  of  this  genus  feed  on  the  juice  of  plants  3 
the  larva  is  without  wings  3  the  pupa  has  only  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  wings,  but  they  have  both  fix  legs  3  they  very 
much  refemble  the  perfedl  infetft,  and  are  very  a£live  3 
the  perfect  infe<51  chirps  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  preceding 
genus. 

*  Antetince  tapering  at  the  point ,  and  placed  on  the  fore¬ 
head,  Membracides. 

A.  Thorax  comprejfed ,  membranaceous ,  and  larger  than 

the  body,  Foliaceae. 

injlata.  The  thorax  inflated,  light  brown  and  reticulated.  52. 

A  native  of  Cayenne. 

* genijl a .  The  thorax  brown  3  lengthened  out  behind,  the  ab¬ 

domen  being  half  the  length  of  the  thorax.  56.  A 
native  of  England  3  on  the  genijl  a  tinBoria . 
inermis .  The  thorax  greenifh,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  of  the 

fame  length  with  the  abdomen.  57.  A  native  of  A- 
merica,  on  plants. 

B.  The  thorax  furnifhed  with  a  horn  on  each  fide,  Cru- 

ciatas. 

*  cortiuta*  The  thorax  fumiflied  with  two  horns  3  black,  taper¬ 
ing  to  a  point  behind,  and  of  the  fame  length  with  the 
abdomen 3  wings  brown.  6.  A  native  of  Europe  5  on 
thirties  and  willows. 

*  *  Legs  not  formed  for  leaping,  Maniferae. 

plebeia.  The  tip  of  the  fcutellum  piarked  with  two  fmall 
proje&ions  3  the  elytra  marked  with  four  anaftomofes, 
and  fix  lines  of  a  nifty  colour.  15.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Africa,  very  large.  Of  this  infeft  Virgil  fays, 
et  canlu  quceruhe  rumpenti  arbufa  cicadee ,  and  foie  fub 
ardente  refonant  arbufa  cicadis . 

ornu  Black,  fpotted  with  yellow  3  the  elytra  are  furrounded 

with  a  thin  edge,  with  fix  brown  connected  dots  3  the 
wings  are  white,  marked  with  two  black  fpots,  and 
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yellow  at  the  bafe.  16.  A  native  of  Europe  3  the 

larva  is  eatable.  > 

*  *  *  Antennae  fliform,ftuated  under  the  eyes, 

A.  The  fjetith  of  the  fnout  f  retched  out ,  obtufe ,  and 
grooved  above,  Cercopides. 

Yellowifh3  the  elytra  brown,  marked  with  two  bifafciat a . 
white  bands.  1 1 .  A  native  of  Europe  3  on  plants  of  « 
different  kinds. 

Brown  3  the  elytra  are  marked  on  the  fides  with  fpuma- 
two  white  fpots,  and  with  a  double  interrupted  wThitifli  ria* 
band.  24.  A  native  of  Europe  3  011  various  plants, 
frequently  on  the  rofe,  on  grafs  and  ofier  3  the  larvae 
and  pupae  of  this,  and  fome  others  of  the  genus,  dis¬ 
charge  a  frothy  matter  from  numerous  pores  about  the 
tail,  within  which  they  are  completely  enclofed  3  this  is 
frequently  found  in  fummer  on  various  plants,  very 
much  refembling  a  quantity  of  faliva,  and  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  cuckow  fpit  3  the  perfeft  infedt 
will  frequently  leap  two  or  three  yards  to  efcape  from 
any  one  who  attempts  to  catch  it. 

Brown  3  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax  marked  with  im -punBulata* 
preffed  dots,  the  elytra  marked  on  the  fides  with  two 
white  fpots.  212.  A  native  of  Europe. 

f  f  The  fieath  of  the  fnout  very  Jhort ,  membranaceous  > 
cylindrical ,  obtufe . 

*  Legs  formed  for  leaping .  Ranatrae. 

Browm  3  wings  tranfparent,  fpotted  with  browm,  and  nervofa 
marked  with  dotted  ribs.  25.  A  native  of  Europe  3 
on  plants. 

Yellow  3  the  elytra  gilt  and  brown.  123.  Ana  '-*fulgida9 
tive  of  Britain  5  on  plants. 

§  §  The  wings  defleBed,  covering  the  fdes,  Deflexae. 

Yellow  3  the  elytra  marked  with  brown,  with  four  aurata, 
black  fpots,  and  gilt  behind.  48.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Yellowifh3  the  elytra  marked  with  blood-coloured  q uercu$> 
fpots,  and  brown  at  the  tips.  173.  A  native  of  Eu* 
rope  3  on  the  oak. 

240  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

61.  Notonecta,  Boat-fy . 

Snout  bent  inwards.  Antennae  Ihorter  than  ’tthe  tho¬ 
rax.  Wings  four,  folded  crofs-wife,  the  upper  ones 

coriaceous.  Hind  legs  hairy,  formed  for  fwim- 

ming. 

The  infers  of  this  and  the  next  genus,  Nepa ,  live  in 
ftagnant  waters,  and  prey  on  aquatic  animals  3  the  lar¬ 
vae  and  pupae  are  fix-footed,  adtive,  and  fwim  readily^ 
and  very  much  refemble  the  perfect  infe£l  3  the  larvae  is 
deftitute  of  wings,  the  pupae  have  only  the  rudiments  of  ( 
wings. 

*  Lip  long. 

The  elytra  gray,  dotted  with  brown  along  the  edge,  *  glauca, 
and  divided  at  the  tip.  1.  A  native  of  Europe  3  in 
waters,  very  troublefome  to  fifh.  It  fwims  on  its  back, 
for  which  reafon  it  has  been  called  by  the  Greek 
name  of  notoneBa,  The  hind  legs,  which  are  longer 
than  the  reft,  ferve  it  as  oars.  When  caught,  it  mull 
be  cautioufly  handled,  as  the  point  of  its  fnout  is  very 
ftiarpy  and  its  pun&ure  very  painful. 


*  *  No 


^74 

* fir  tat  a. 


*  ctnerca . 

*  linearis, 

*  c\mk ai¬ 
des. 


*  ledula- 
rii/s. 
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**  No  dip.  Sigarae. 

The  elytra  brown  ;  marked  with  a  great  number  of 
crofs  waved  lines  of  a  darker  colour,  z.  A  native  of 
Europe. 

14  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

62.  Nepa,  Water  Scorpion . 

Snout  bent  inwards.  Antennae  (hort.  Wings  four, 

folded  crofs-wife,  the  upper  ones  coriaceous.  The 

fore-legs  formed  like  claws;  the  other  four  are 

.formed  for  walking. 

The  infe&s  of  this  genus  are  very  voracious,  and  feed 
on  other  aquatic  animals,  which  they  pierce  and  tear 
with  their  (harp  fnout,-  while  they  hold  them  with  the 
claws  of  their  fore-legs.  They  fly  well,  efpecially  in 
the  evening  and  night,  and  convey  themfelves  from 
one  ‘pool  to  another,  particularly  when  water  begins  to 
fail  in  the  pool  they  have  been  in. 

*  Antennce  divided  into  feveral  divifions  refembling  a 
hand  ;  Lip  wanting. 

Afh-coloured  ;  thorax  unequal ;  body  long  and  oval. 
5.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  ftagnant  waters ;  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  abdomen  red. 

Linear  ;  the  claws  furnifhed  with  a  lateral  fpine.  7. 
A  native  of  Europe  and  India,  in  frelh  water.  The 
eggs  of  this  infeft  are  fumiihed  at  one  end  with  two 
hairs  ;  they  depofit  them  in  holes  made  in  (talks  of 
ru(hes,  leaving  the  hairs  Handing  out. 

*  *  Lipjlretched  out  and  roundijh .  Naucorides. 

The  edge  of  the  abdomen  (lightly  notched.  6.  A 
native  of  Europe. 

Twelve  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in 
the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 
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inhabitant  of  raoft  houfes  in  large  towns,;  brawling 
about  in  the  night  time  to  fuck  the  blood  of  fuch  as 
are  afteep,  and  hiding  itfelf  by  day  in  the  moft  retired 
holes  and  crevices. 

f  f  The  Elytra  almojl  totally  coriaceous .  Coleoptrati. 

Black  ;  without  wings  ;  the  elytra  oval,  with  yellow gryihtdes. 
edges,  and  fhorter  than  the  abdomen.  13*  A  native 
of  Europe.  The  thorax  refembling  the  gryllus. 

f  f  f  Membranaceous  and  very  fiat . 

The  thorax  divided  into  three  wings  ;  the  fcUtellum  * pyri. 
refembling  a  leaf  ;  the  elytra  reticulated  and  (welling  *out  -  * 

at  the  bafe.  137.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  under 
furface  of  the  leaves  of  the  pear  tree,  which  become 
fpotted  with  its  pun&ures. 

B.  Lip  long,  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  extremity . 

f  The  Scutellum  of  the  fame  length  with  the  Abdomen. 

Scutellati. 

Black  ;  the  thorax  marked  with  five,  and  the  fcutel-  lineatus . 
lum  with  three  orange-coloured  lines ;  the  abdomen 
yellow,  dotted  with  black.  6.  There  is  a  variety  of 
this  fpecies. 

(0)  Red  ;  the  thorax  marked  with  five,  and  the  £cu-  nigrolinea - 
tellum  with  three  black  lines  ;  the  abdomen  yellowq  tus. 
dotted  with  black.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  flowers 
of  the  apple  and  elder. 

f  f  The  Thorax  armed  with  a  fpine  on  each  fide.  Spinofi. 

The  thorax  armed  with  blunt  prickles ;  the  elytra  *  luridus . 
gray,  marked  with  a  brown  fpot,  the  ftiield  emargi- 
nated.  190.  A  native  of  England  ;  in  thickets. 

f  f  f  Thorax  without  J pines . 

A.  Rotundati,  fuch  as  are  round  or  oval. 


63.  Cimex,  Bug. 

Snout  bent  inwards.  Antennae  longer  than  the  thorax. 
Wings  four,  folded  crofswife ;  the  upper  wings  coria¬ 
ceous  in  the  fore  part.  Back  flat.  Thorax  margi- 
nated.  Legs  formed  for  running. 

Moft  bugs  have  a  bad  fmell ;  all  of  them  except  the 
rcduvii,  feed  on  the  juice  of  plants,  and  all  of  them, 
without  exception,  on  the  juices  of  animals,  particular¬ 
ly  of  the  (offer  infers,  which  they  fuck  by  means  of 
their  fnout.  The  larvae  and  pupae  have  fix  feet,  run 
quickly,  and  very  much  refemble  the  perfect  infeft  ;  the 
larvae  have  no  wings,  only  (lumps  of  wings. 


Somewhat  tawmy,  the  edge  of  the  abdomen  fpotted  *  baccha- 
with  brown.  45.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  berries,  rum. 

Blue,  with  a  metallic  luftre  ;  the  thorax  marked  *  oleraccus 
with  a  fmall  line;  the  tip  of  the  fcutellum,  and  dots 
on  the  elytra,  all  of  a  red  or  white  colour.  53.  A 
native  of  Europe  ;  on  tetradynamious  plants.  It  is  very 
deftru6live  to  cabbages  and  to  turnip  fields. 

B.  Such  as  have  the  Thorax  oblong. 
f  An  ten  nee  terminating  in  fmall  hairs. 

Black;  head,  thorax,  and  legs  reddifli.  364.  A *fiavicoL 
native  of  England.  Us • 


*  Antennce  placed  before  the  Eyes . 

A.  Lip  wanting.  Acanthite. 
f  Without  Wings. 

Houfe-bug.  Without  wings.  I.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  though  originally  a  foreigner  ;  it  was  introduced 
into  Europe  before  the  Chriftian  era,  but  not  into  Bri¬ 
tain  until  the  feventeenth  century,  being  little  known 
before  the  year  1670.  It  is  a  troublefome  and  naufeous 


*  *  Antennce  clavated* 

Brown  ;  head  and  thorax  reddifti.  679.  A  native  tSler\cus. 
of  Europe, 

C.  Antennce  filiform. 

%  Legs  frnooth. 

Yellowifh  ;  elytra  green.  3b.  A  native  of  Europe ;  *  prat enJU 
in  meadows. 


t  t  tegs 
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J  Legs  not 'the d  or  prickly, 

calcar  at  us.  Brown  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  of  a  blood 

colour  ;  the  thighs  of  the  hind-legs  furnifhed'  with  fix 
fliarp  projections.  114.  A  native  of  Europe. 

D.  Antenncc  fetaceous . 
t  Legs  notched. 

Spotted,  with  tawny  coloured  fpots ;  legs  reddifh  ; 
thighs  thick.  115.  A  native  of  Europe;  on  the 
fir  tree. 


ahietis. 


* fagno- 
rum. 


*  1 1  Legs  without  prickles , 

palulinus ,  Green,  without  fpots  ;  wings  tranfparent.  83.  A 

native  of  Europe  ;  in  meadows. 

$  $  $  Linear  ;  Body  oblong  and  narrow, 

||  Antenncc  fetaceous . 

pedes.  Variegated,  with  brown  and  yellow ;  the  thighs  of 

the  hind-legs  long  and.  notched.  524.  A  native  of 
India. 

||  ||  Antennae  fliform, 

%  Black  and  tapering  ;  the  thorax  marked  in  the  centre 
with  two  globular  dots.  1 13.  A  native  of  England ; 
very  common  in  lakes. 

||  ||  ||  Antenncc  clavated. 

trlfpinofus,  Greeniflv  brown  ;  the  antennae  long,  with  three  ereCl 
prickles  on  the  back.  54^*  -A-  native  of  Surinam. 

II  II  H  I]  Antenncc  double  clavated, 

fuecicus.  Afh-coloured ;  the  thighs  clavated.  C43.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe. 

||  ||  ||  ||  ||  Antenncc  with  two  terminations. 

tipularius,  Whitifh  ;  all  the- legs  very  long;  the  thighs  cla¬ 
vated,  1  20.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  moffes. 

*  *  The  Antenncc  placed  above  the  Eyes ;  the  Snout 
arcJied.  Reduvii. 

perfotiatus,  The  antennae  refembling  hairs  at  the  tips;  body 

fomewhat  hairy  and  brown.  67.  A  native  of  ^Europe  ; 
in  rubbilh.  The  larva  is  rough,  and  deftroys  the  houfe- 
bug. 

Jlridulus .  Smooth,  black  ;  the  elytra  brown,  fpotted  with 

black,  and*  with  a  red  edge.  557.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  .  It  is  fmall,  and  moves  about  with  great  agility 
early  in  the  fpTmg;  it  keeps  its  antennae  in  conftant 
motion,  and  makes  a  flirill  noife  by  rubbing  them 
againft  the  thorax. 

693^  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
lafi;  edition  of  the  Syfiem  of  Nature. 

54.  Macrocephalus. 

Snout  bent  inwards.  Sheath  of  one  valve,  and  con¬ 
fiding  of  three  articulations,  and  furnifiied  with  three 
bridles,,  deditute  of  jawsr  feelers,  and  lip.  Antennce 
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dretched  forwards,  very  fhort,  clavated,  and  nearly 
moniliform.  Head  oblong,  cylindrical  above.  Scu- 
tellum  of  the  length  of  the  abdomen,  flat  and  mem¬ 
branaceous. 


A  grayifh-reddifh  colour;  the  fcutellum  of  an  afh -cimicoidetr 
colour ;  a  yellow  fpot  on  the  elytra ;  the  wrngs  of  a 
purplifli  violet  colour ;  the  thighs  of  the  fore-legs 
thickened.  1.  A  native  of  America. 

Only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  has  been  deferibed  in 
the  lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 


65.  Aphis,  Plant  doufe  or  Vine-frctter, 

Snout  bent  imvards ;  a  (heath  of  five  joints,  furnifiied 
with  one  bridle.  'Antennae  fetaceous,  and  longer, 
than  the  thorax.  Wings  four,  ereCl  in  none.  Leg&' 
formed  for  walking.  Abdomen  frequently  termi¬ 
nating  in  two  horns. 

The  minute  animals.  wrhich  compofe  this,  lingular 
genus,  infed  various  plants,  generally  in  large  focieties,. 
hindering  their  growth,  and  confuming  their  juices. 
A  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  their  propagation  attrafted 
the  attention  of  naturalids.  a  good  deal  towards  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  about  the  middle  oflafl  century.  Reaummy, 
from  fome  obfervations  of  his  own,  and  from  the  opinions 
of  fome  preceding  obfervers,  was  led  to  helieve,  thatthey 
propagated  without  fexual  connection.  Bonnet  adopt¬ 
ed  the  fame  opinion,  and  thought  he  had  edabliflied  it 
beyond  controverfy  by  fome  very  accurate,  experiments 
and  obfervations  of  his  own,  wEich  he' communicated  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  fhut  up  a  young 
aphis,  at  the  indant  of  its  bfrth,  in  the  mod  perfeCl  fo- 
litude,  wEich  neverthelefs  brought  forth  95  young  ones 
in  his  fight.  The  fame  experiment  being  repeated  011 
one  of  this  family,  it  multiplied  like  its  parent;  and' 
one  of  this  third  generation,  brought  up  in  folitude, 
proved  no  Ms  fruitful  than  the  others.  Repeated  ex¬ 
periments,  in  this  refpeCl,  as  far  as  the  fifth  or  fixth  ge- 
geration,  all  uniformly  afforded  the  fame  refult.  A 
fufpicion  entertained  by  Mr  Trembley  induced  Mr 
Bonnet  to  repeat  his  experiments  with  dill  more  accu¬ 
racy,  and  to  continue  them  longer.  He  reared  to  the' 
amount  of  the  tenth  generation  of  folitary  aphides,  and 
had  the  patience  to  keep  an  account  of  the  days  and 
hours  of  the  births  of  each  generation  he  difeovered  . 
that  they  are  really  didinguifhed  by  fexes ;  that  the 
males  are  produced  only  in  the  tenth  generation,  and 
are  but  few  in  number  ;  that  thefe  foon  arrive  at  their 
full  growth^  and  copulate  with  the  females  ;  that  the 
virtue  of  this  copulation  ferves  for  ten  generations :  he 
likewife  found  that  they  were  viviparous  during  fpring 
and  dimmer ;  and  that  they  were  oviparous  only  in  the 
tenth  generation ;  that  from,  thefe  eggs  the  aphides  of* 
the  following  year  were  hatched  early  in  the.  fpring*. 
His  obfervations  have  been  repeated  by  other  naturalids 
particularly  by  Dr  Richardfon  of  Rippon,  who  has 
given  a  very  minute  account  of  his  obfervations,  in  a 
paper .  publifhed  in  the  ^  Bhilofophical  TranfaCtions, 
voL  xi.  art.  22.  Thefe  little  animals  difeharge  from 
their  anus  a  fweet  fluid,  commonly  called  honey -dew^ , 
■which  attracts  the  bees  and  ants.  The  fpecies  are  very 
difficultly  didinguifhed  ;  it  is  dill  more  difficult  to  de*-- 
feribe  them  ;  different,  fpecies  are  fometimes  found  on> 
the  fame  plant* 

Of: 
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*  Lsirof-  Of  an  afli-colour ;  the  fnout  three  times  the  length  of 

iris.  the  body.  34.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  under  the  barks 

of  trees ;  feeds  on  the  larvae  of  the  ants. 

*  vitis.  56.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  vine.  This  deftruc- 

tive  little  infeft  cuts  through  the  peduncles,  or  items 
which  fupport  the  clufters  of  grapes,  in  their  very  early 
flage,  caufing  them  to  wither  and  drop  oif  foon  alter 

the  fruit  is  formed.  „  ,  ,  . 

*  piflacicc.  Black  ;  wings  whitiih ;  flianks  of  the  legs  very  long-, 

N  the  thorax  warty.  33.  A  native  of  Europe  and  Afia, 

on  the  piftachia;  the  antennx  .momliform  ;  eyes 
blackiih  ;  the  abdomen  without  briftles,  covered  with 
white  down,  mixed  with  fmall  balls;  the  wings  fome- 
times  erett.  It  is  lodged  in  a  follicle  anfing  from  the 
bafe  of  the  leaf,  fwelling  out  in  the  middle,  and  tapering 
towards  each  end,  of  more  than  an  inch  in  tlncknels,  at 
firft  green,  after  the  infeas  have  left  it  becoming  fleih- 
coloured. 

77  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syitem  of  Nature. 

66.  Chermes. 

The  fnout  is  a  fheath  placed  in  the  breaft,  furniflied 
withthree  briltles,  bent  inwards.  Antenna; cylindrical, 
longer  than  the  thorax.  Wings  four,  deflected. 
Thorax  turgid  on  the  upper  fide.  Legs  formed  for 
leaping. 

Thefe  infeas  inhabit  various  trees  and  plants,  and 
produce  by  their  punaures,  protuberances  and  excret- 
cences  of  various  fliapes  and  fixes  in  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  enclofed  the  eggs,  and  infeas  in  their  feveral 
ftates ;  the  larva  is  fix-footed  and  apterous ;  the  pupa  is 
diftinguiflied  by  two  protuberances  on  the  thorax,  which 
are  the  rudiments  of  future  wings.  .  .  , 

*graminis  1.  A  native  of  Europe ;  on  grafts,  particularly  the 

air  a  jlexuofa .  r  ,  i 

*  cajlanca.  Brown;  the  antennae  fetaceous  and  fmooth;  the 
J  wings  very  much  ribbed.  21.  A  native  of  Europe  ; 
on  different  plants. 

Twenty-fix  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed 
in  the  lall  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 
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67.  Coccus,  Cochineal. 

The  fnout  furniflied  with  briftles,  fituated  m .the  breaft. 
Antennce  filiform.  The  anus  furniflied  with  briftles. 
Male  with  two  erea  wings  ;  female  without  wings. 

Thefe  are  extremely  fertile,  and  very  troublefome  in 
hothoufesand  greenhoufes  :  the  male  is  very  a^ive,  with 
an  oblong  body,  and  ovate  abdomen  ;  the  tail  furnifhed 
with  a  ftyle  and  two  long  briftles:  the  female  has  a 
body  nearly  globular,  and  is  inaaive  and  fixed  to  dit- 
ferent  parts  of  plants. 

hefperi-  Oval,  oblong.  1.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  ever - 

dum.  green  plants,  in  greenhoufes,  e.  g.  the  orange,  the  lau- 

rcl  &£c.  . 

adonidum.  Reddifh,  dufted  over  with  powder,  and  hairy.  4. 
*  A  native  of  America  and  Africa,  lately  in  the  warmer 

parts  of  Europe ;  on  trees.  Body  oval  and  whitifh  , 
antennae  and  legs  brown,  marked  on  the  back  with  an 
elevated  line,  and  with  a  raifed  dot  on  each  of  its  feg- 
ments  with  the  edges  of  the  fide  acute  furnifhed  with 
fourteen  prominent  fegments  and  raifed  dots;  its  ftuface 


fprinkled  with  as  many  dots  kt  longitudinally  between  -• 
the  clavated  line  on  the  back  and  the  edge  j  the  tail  di¬ 
vided  :  the  perfect  infeft  conftrufts  a  folhcle  m  which  it 

conceals  itfelf  and  its  yelloiv  eggs.  . 

Body  oblong,  ovate;  purple  or  chefnut..  17.  Onpolontcus. 
the  roots  of  the  fcleranthus  perennis.— This  mfett  with¬ 
out  impropriety  may  be  called  the  cochineal  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  world.  It  prefers  cold  climates, 
and  is  commonly  called  coccus  tinaonus  polomcus ,  or 
the  fcarlet  grain  of  Poland.  Ray  calls  the  plant  on 
which  it  feeds  the  polygonum  cocciferum  ;  but  it  is  not 
confined  to  one  kind  of  vegetable,  for  it  is  found  on 
the  moufe-ear,  pimpernel,  and  pellitory,  as  well  as  on 
the  fcleranthus  perennis.  It  is  a  native  of  fome  other 
northern  countries  as  well  as  Poland ;  though  formerly 
the  greateft  quantity  of  it  ufed  to  be  collected  there. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  the  coccus  is  m  a  fit  ilate  for 
gathering.  Every  one  of  thefe  creatures  is  then  nearly 
of  a  fpherical  form,  and  of  a  fine  violet  colour.  Some 
of  them,  however,  are  not  larger  than  poppy  feeds, 
and  others  of  the  fixe  of  a  pepper  corn.  The  males 
are  produced  from  the  fmall  grains,  the  females  from  the 
larger  ones;  each  of  them  is  lodged,  in  a  fort  of  cup 
like  that  of  an  acorn.  Thefe  cups  cover  more  than  one 
half  of  the  body  of  the  animal.  They  are  rough  and 
of  a  blackifh  brown  on  the  outfide,  and  fmooth  and 
fhining  on  the  infide.  At  the  roots  of  fome  of  the 
plants  only  one  or  two  grains  are  to  be  found,  at  the 
root  of  others  more  than  forty  are  to  be  met  with. 

Thofe  who  colled!  the  grains  have  a  fhort  ipade, 
with  which  they  raife  the  plants  from  the  ground;  after 
the  infeas  have  been  Collette d  they  replace  the  plants  : 
the  grains  are  then  feparated  from  the  earth,  which 
may  have  adhered  to  them,  by  means  of  a  fieve,  and 
fprinkled  with  very  cold  water  or  vinegar  to  prevent 

them  from  hatching.  .  . 

After  this  they  are  dried  m  the  fun,  or  by  gentle 
artificial  warmth  ;  but  this  muft  be  managed  with  cau¬ 
tion  as  too  hafty  drying  might  injure  their  colour. 
Sometimes  the  grains  are  feparated  from  their  covers, 
and  made  up  into  balls.  , 

According  to  Bernard  de  Bemith,  the  Turks  and 
Armenians  make  ufe  of  thefe  grains  not  only  for  dye¬ 
ing  filk  and  wool,  but  likewife  the  manes  and  tails  01 
their  horfes.  The  Turkilh  women  ufe  it  for  tinging  the 
tips  of  their  fingers.  The  Dutch  formerly  mixed  it 
with  the  true  cochineal.  The  colouring  matter  extrac¬ 
ted  from  this  infett,  by  means  of  a  Solution  of  alum 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  chalk,  is  faid  to  form  a  lake 
equal  in  beauty  to  that  of  Florence.  The  great Supe¬ 
riority  of  the  Mexican  cochineal,  has  caufed  the  lcarlet 
grains  of  Poland  to  be  negletted  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  where  dyeing  is  beft  underftood,  as  they  con¬ 
tain  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  colouring  matter  which  may 
be  extratted  from  the  real  cochineal. 

Body  depreftd,  downy,  and  tranfverfely  wrinkled ;  caBt. 
abdomen  purpliih;  legs  fhort  and  black;  antenn*  fubu- 
lated,  the  third  part  of  the  length  of  the  body.  22.  A 
native  of  South  America,  on  the  callus  cocamlhfera. 

The  male  is  very  fmall;  its  body  is  long,  of  a  deep  red 
colour ;  two  long  diverging  threads  proceed  from  the 
extremity  of  the  abdomen  ;  its  wings  are  large,  white, 
and  incumbent  j  its  legs  are  pretty  long  j  the  antennas 
are  nearly  the  length  of  the  body. 

The  female  is  more  than  double  the  fixe  of  the  male, 

when 
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when  at  its  full  growth,  it  is  almoft  as  large  as  a  pea,  of 
a  dark  brown  colour,  and  covered  with  a  white  powder  ; 
the  antennse  are  ftiort  •,  the  body  flat  beneath,  and  con¬ 
vex  above,  and  edged  with  annular  fegments  diftindlly 
marked  3  the  legs  are  fliort. 

The  female  of  this  infedl  is  the  real  cochineal,  fo 
highly  valued  in  every  part  of  the  world,  for  the  in¬ 
comparable  beauty  of  the  red  colour  which  it  affords, 
which  forms  fo  confiderable  a  branch  of  commerce  be¬ 
tween  the  new  and  old  continents.  In  the  year  1736, 
there  was  imported  into  Europe  700,000  pounds  weight, 
worth  upwards  of  700,000!.  fferling.  It  was  a  long 
while  made  ufe  of  before  its  nature  was  afcertained : 
for  a  confiderable  time  it  was  thought  to  be  the  fruit  of 
fome  vegetable.  The  fame  opinion  prevailed  with  re- 
fpedt  to  another  fpecies  of  coccus ,  which  was  much 
ufed  as  a  dye  before  the  introdudlion  of  the  Mexican 
cochineal,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  kermes ,  is 
collected  in  Spain,  Sardinia,  Africa,  and  Afia  Minor. 
America  is  ffill  the  only  quarter  from  which  the  true 
cochineal  is  to  be  obtained.  The  principal  countries, 
where  the  cochineal  infedls  are  bred,  are  Oaxaca,  Tlaf- 
cala,  Chulula,  Nueva  Gallicia,  and  Chiapa,  in  the 
kingdom  of  New  Spain  3  and  Hambalo,  Loja,  and  Tu- 
cuman  in  Peru 3  but  it  is  only  in  Oaxaca  that  they  are 
gathered  in  great  quantities,  and  form  a  branch  of  com¬ 
merce  3  the  cultivation  of  thefe  little  creatures  being 
there  the  chief  employment  of  the  Indians.  It  is  im¬ 
ported  into  Europe,  in  the  form  of  fmall  irregular 
grains,  flat  on  the  one  fide,  and  convex  on  the  other : 
the  bell  is  of  a  (late  gray  colour,  mixed  with  red,  and 
covered  wTith  a  white  powder.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
cochineal,  firff  the  fine,  called  by  different  names,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  places  from  whence  it  comes,  viz  Majlique , 
Camptfcane,  and  Tetrafcale ;  of  thefe  the  maftique  is 
reckoned  the  beft.  The  fecond  is  called  fylvejler ,  from 
its  being  commonly  colledled  from  a  fpecies  of  caBus , 
which  grows  without  culture  :  this  is  much  inferior  to 
the  other,  both  in  price  and  in  the  quantity  of  the  co¬ 
louring  matter  which  it  affords 3  it  is  likewife  fmaller, 
and  generally  believed  to  be  a  different  fpecies  of  coc¬ 
cus,  The  plant  on  which  they  rear  the  beft  cochineal 
is  called  nopal  by  the  Indians,  (catfus  coccinellifera  of 
Linnaeus).  The  colour  of  the  cochineal  is  by  fome  fup- 
pofed  to  be  derived  from  the  juice  of  this  plant.  Its 
flowers  and  the  juice  of  its  fruit  are  of  a  beautiful  red 
colour.  The  natives  of  thofe  countries  where  the  cochi¬ 
neal  is  reared,  form  plantations  of  the  nopal  in  fmall 
gardens  near  their  houfes  3  the  plant  is  propagated  by 
cuttings,  which  grow  freely.  In  about  eighteen  months 
after  the  plantations  have  been  formed  they  are  fit  for 
the  reception  of  the  infedls.  Thefe  plantations  muft  be 
renewed  every  fix  years,  as  the  infedls  fucceed  beft  on 
young  vigorous  plants. 

The  nopal  will  grow  on  almoft  any  foil,  and  needs 
no  other  culture  but  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and 
protected  from  the  north-wind.  The  infedls  are  placed 
upon  the  nopal  about  the  middle  of  Odlober,  the  period 
at  which  good  weather  commonly  commences  in  Mexico 
after  the  rains.  Thofe  who  rear  the  infedls,  take  care 
to  preferve  a  fufficient  number  of  females  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  either  by  protecting  them  during  the  rainy  feafon 
with  a  covering  of  matts,  or  by  removing  fome  branches 
of  the  nopal  loaded  with  them  into  their  own  houfes. 
Eight  or  ten  of  thefe  females  are  put  into  a  fmall  neft, 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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formed  of  a  tuft  of  threads  collected  from  a  fpecie?  of 
palm,  or  of  any  other  cottony  matter,  which  is  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  fpines  of  the  nopal,  on  that  fide  of  the  plant 
expofed  to  the  rifing  fun,  the  rays  of  which  promote 
the  hatching  of  the  young  infedls,  which  foon  proceed 
in  great  numbers  from  the  neft,  as  each  female  pro¬ 
duces  upwards  of  a  thoufand.  The  larvae  fpread  over 
the  plant,  and  foon  fix  themfelves  by  means  of  their 
trunk  3  after  this,  (hould  they  by  any  accident  be  dis¬ 
placed,  they  inevitably  perifh,  as  their  trunks  are  broken. 
In  fome  diftridls  the  females  are  preferved  during  the 
rainy  feafon  in  boxes  carefully  fhut  up.  The  males 
live  for  little  more  than  one  month.  The  females  about 
double  that  time.  Both  of  them  remain  in  the  ftate  of 
larvae  for  about  ten  days  3  they  remain  fifteen  days 
longer  in  the  ftate  of  pupa?.  The  males  when  they 
pafs  from  the  ftate  of  pupae  get  wings  j  but  till  that  time 
they  are  not  diftinguifhable  from  the  females,  except 
that  they  are  only  about  half  the  fize.  After  they  ac¬ 
quire  wings,  they  impregnate  the  female,  and  die.  The 
female,  in  going  through  her  different  changes,  does  not 
change  her  form,  but  only  cafts  her  ikin.  After  flic 
has  been  impregnated  file  lives  for  about  a  month,  and 
increafes  conliderably  in  bulk  3  then  lays  her  eggs,  and 
dies.  According  to  M.  Thierry,  there  are  fix  genera¬ 
tions  of  thefe  little  animals  in  the  year.  They  might 
be  colledled  during  the  whole  year,  did  not  the  rainy 
feafon  check  their  progrefs,  and  almoft  entirely  deftroy 
them.  According  to  all  the  writers  on  the  fubjedl, 
there  are  three  colledtions  made  of  them  yearly.  The 
firft  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  December,  and 
the  laft  in  the  month  of  May.  When  they  make  the 
firft  colledlion,  they  take  away  the  nefts,  and  pick  out 
the  dead  females,  which  had  been  placed  on  the  nopal 
the  preceding  Odlober.  The  fecond  colledlion  is  made 
when  the  infedfs  again  begin  to  produce  young.  The 
infedls  are  detached  from  the  plant  with  a  knife,  the 
edge  and  point  of  which  have  been  blunted,  to  prevent 
the  nopal  from  being  injured.  The  infedls  are  received 
into  a  veffel  as  they  are  feparated  from  the  plant,  put 
to  death,  and  dried.  The  Indians  have  feveral  ways  of 
killing  thefe  infedls  3  which  they  are  anxious  to  accom- 
plifh  as  foon  as  poflible,  becaufe  the  females  may  live 
for  fome  time  after  they  are  detached,  and  produce 
their  young,  which  might  efcape  and  diminifti  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  cochineal  colledled.  Some  natives  put  the  co¬ 
chineal  in  a  bafket,  and  dip  them  in  boiling  water;  af¬ 
terwards  they  expofe  them  to  the  fun  to  dry. 

Others  put  them  in  a  hot  oven,  or  on  heated  plates 
of  iron.  But  it  appears  that  the  beft  cochineal  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  following  the  firft  mode.  The  different  co¬ 
lours  imported  into  Europe  depend  entirely  on  the  mode 
of  killing  the  infedls.  That  which  has  been  killed  by 
dipping  in  boiling  water,  lofes  part  of  the  white  pow¬ 
der,  with  which  they  were  covered,  and  acquires  a 
browmifti  red  colour  :  this  kind  is  called  renagrida . 
That  which  is  killed  in  an  oven  retains  the  white  pow¬ 
der,  and  remains  of  a  gray  colour  :  this  is  called  jar - 
peada.  That  which  is  killed  by  plates  of  heated  iron 
becomes  blackiih,  and  is  called  negra. 

The  dead  females  which  are  taken  from  the  nefts 
which  had  been  put  on  the  nopal,  lofe  more  of  their 
weight  in  drying  than  the  infedls  which  are  taken  off 
alive  and  full  of  young  3  the  firft  lofing  three-fourths, 
and  the  laft  two-thirds  in  drying.  After  it  has  been  dried 
Z  i£ 
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it  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  lofing 
either  weight  or  colour. 

It  requires  much  care  and  attention  to  preferve  thefe 
infefts  from  their  numerous  enemies.  rJLhe  principal 
enemies  which  infeft  the  cochineal  are,  the  larvae  of  a 
fpecies  of  coccinella,  which  fuck  them,  and .  leave  no- 
thing  but  the  fkin.  A  caterpillar  of  about  an  inch  long, 
and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  crow  quill,  is  their  molt  de- 
ftruftive  enemy,  which  would  foon  deltroy  the  whole 
race,  were  they  allowed  to  carry  on  their  depredations 
without  moleftation.  The  larvce  of  a  fpecies  of  ptinus 
feeds  on  them  likewife.  There  is  a  fpecies  of  infeft 
which  lives  on  the  nopal  in  great  numbers,  and  does  as 
much  injury  to  the  plant  as  the  cochineal  infefts  them* 
felves  do ;  which  pinches  their  body,  prevents  them  from 
taking  nourifhment,  and  caufes  them  to  drop  from  the 
plant.  A  fmall  moufe  which  always  prefers  the  line  co¬ 
chineal  to  the  fylvefter,  becaufe  the  cottony  matter 
with  which  the  fylvefter  is  more  abundantly  covered 
entangles  its  teeth,  alfo  preys  on  them.  Many  birds, 
too,  are  fond  of  them,  and  would  deltroy  great  numbers 
of  them,  were  they  not  driven  away  by  the  owners  of 
the  plantations. 

The  fylvefter  is  fmaller  than  the  true  cochineal; 
tlieir  bodies  are  covered  with  a  white  cottony  matter, 
and  edged  all  round  with  hairs.  About  eight  days  'af¬ 
ter  they  are  fixed,  the  cottony  matter  and  the  hairs  in- 
creafe  in  length,  and  become  fo  clofely  attached  to  the 
plant,  that  part  of  them  is  commonly  left  adhering  af¬ 
ter  the  infeft  has  been  removed.  Though  thefe  infers 
commonly  feed  on  a  prickly  fpecies  of  ca&us ,  which 
grows  wild,  the  Indians  frequently  rear  them  on  the 
nopal,  becaufe  they  are  collected  from  it  with  much  more 
facility  than  from  the  uncultivated  fpecies  :  for  the  molt 
dexterous  workman  cannot  colleft  more  of  the  infefts  in 
one  day  than  will  produce  two  ounces  of  cochineal  when 
dry  ;  whereas  he  can  colled  from  the  ca&us  coccinelh 
/era  as  many  as  will  yield  three  pounds  when  dry.  There 
'is  alfo  another  advantage  obtained  from  rearing  the  fyl 
vefter  on  the  nopal  which  they  cultivate  in  their  gar¬ 
dens  ;  the  infefts  become  almoft  as  large  as  the  true 
cochineal,  and  lofe  more  and  more  cf  their  cottony  co¬ 
vering  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  their  reproduc¬ 
tion.  The  fylvefter  has  been  lately  introduced  into  the 
Eritiili  fettlements  in  India.  The  following  account  of 
its  introduftion  and  comparative  value  has  been  pub- 
lifiied  by  Mr  Nicolas  Fontana,  who  refided  for  many 
years  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

“  The  introduftion  of  cochineal  into  Bengal,  which 
cur  neighbours  had  endeavoured  to  naturalize  in  their 
Weft  India  pofleffions,  deferves  particularly  to  be  mark¬ 
ed,  as  being  likely,  under  proper  management,  to  be¬ 
come  not  only  a  new  aera  in  the  progreffive  refources 
of  the  company,  but  an  acceftion  of  opulence  to  the 
Britifn  empire  :  an  aera  the  more  remarkable,  as,  not- 
'withftanding  the  attempts  of  government,  the  defign 
Was  not  accomplifhed  but  through  accident,  the  great 
parent  of  difeovery,  which,  with  never-ceafing  influ¬ 
ence  operates  in  many  ways  for  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind. 

“  After  a  large  plantation  of  the  various  fpecies  of 
f.puntia  had  been  reared  at  Madras,  waiting  only  the 
arrival  of  the  infeft  to  make  it  ferviceable,  which  a  long 
eorrefpondence  of  thirteen  years  could  not  obtain,  Dr 
Anderfon’s  folicitations  about  it  had  almoft  been  forgot- 
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ten  ;  yet  though  his  laborious  induftry  and  zeal  for  his 
country’s  intereft,  had  no  other  reward,  the  introduftion 
of  the  cochineal  infeft  into  India  is  entirely  owing  to 
his  publications  on  the  lubjeft,  which  fortunately  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Captain  Nelfon,  who  was  then  fta- 
tioned-  at  Madras  with  the  5  2d  regiment.  On  the 
captain’s  return  to  India  in  179 5,  the  fleet  in  which  he 
failed,  repaired  for  refreftiment  to  the  port  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  In  his  perambulations  a  little  way  out  of  this 
he  was  attended  as  ufually  by  the  centinel,  when 


towrn, 

he  faw  a  plantation  of  opuntia  with  tlie  infeft  upon  it. 
This  circumftance  immediately  brought  to  his  recollec¬ 
tion  the  ardent  wiih  for  the  importation  of  the  infeft 
exprefted  in  the  letters  he  had  read  at  Madras ;  and 
he  conceived  the  hope  of  being  able  to  gratify  Dr 
Anderfon’s  defire,  by  carrying  fome  to  India  with  him. 

“  A  day  or  two  previous  to  his  embarkation,  he  took 
another  wralk  to  the  place  wrhcre  he  had  feen  the  opun¬ 
tia  or  nopal.  Fie  made  bold  to  afk  the  cultivators  for 
fome  of  the  plant,  being  curious,  he  faid,  in  matters  of 
natural  hiftory.  IFaving  collefted  feveral  other  plants, 
lie  wiihed  to  have  this  alfo.  The  good  people,  being 
the  lefs  fufpicious  as  he  w*as  in  his  regimentals,  grant¬ 
ed  his  requeft.  They  gave  him  feveral  plants  with  in- 
fefts  on  them,  which  he  carefully  carried  aboard.  Ma¬ 
ny  of  thefe,  during  the  paffage  to  Bengal,  which  w^as 
remarkably  long  and  tedious  for  fuch  delicate  pafien- 
gers,  died.  A  fewr  infeft s  only  remained  alive  on  the 
laft  plant,  feveral  of  the  leaves  having  withered. 

“  Captain  Nelfon,  on  his  arrival  in  Calcutta,  fent  the 
furvivors  to  the  Wotanic  garden,  where  they  were  dif- 
tributed  on  the  different  fpecies  of  the  opuntia.  This 
well  nigh  fruftrated  the  wrhole  labour.  On  the  China 
and  Manilla  fpecies,  they  wTere  found  to  die  faff.  It 
fortunately  occurred  to  make  trial  on  the  indigenous 
opuntia  of  Bengal,  which  is  alfo  abundant  in  many 
parts  of  India.  On  this  the  infefts  thrived  amazingly ; 
infomuch,  that  from  thefe  few,  in  the  courfe  of  four 
or  five  months,  a  quantity  had  been  collefted  fufticient 
for  diftribution  among  all  who  wdflied  to  try  the  rearing 
of  them,  and  feveral  plants  upon  which  the  infefts  w’ere 
feeding  were  fent  to  Madras. 

“  The  novelty  and  importance  of  the  objeft  promi- 
fing  fo  fpeedy  and  plentiful  a  harveft  of  fortune,  enga- 
ed  a  multitude  of  individuals  to  undertake  the  bufinefs  ^ 
and  this,  no  doubt,  the  more  readily,  as  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  this  field  of  w  ealth  required  but  very.little  capi¬ 
tal.  Many  golden  dreams  were  enjoyed  by  the  new 
planters.  All  who  had  a  mind  wTere  provided  wfith  in¬ 
fefts  ;  and  undertook  plantations  of  opuntia. 

“  The  anxiety  and  impatience  natural  to  all,  who, 
indulging  in  ardent  expectations,  undertake  newT  enter- 
prifes,  induced  fome  of  the  planters  of  nopal  to  put  the 
infeft  upon  it  wTen  the  plant  had  juft  emerged  from 
the  ground.  Others,  through  inattention,  kept  their 
infefts  in  places  too  near  to  wTere  the  opuntia  was 
growing  young,  which  in  that  tender  and  premature 
Hate  was  devoured  by  thefe  creatures  when  bard  prefied 
by  hunger.  The  unfkilful  mode  of  drying  w^as  like¬ 
wife  adopted;  and  fome  of  thofe  perfons  whofe  opinions 
led  the  multitude,  declared  in  the  mod  decided  and  po- 
fitive  manner,  that  the  cochineal  would  never  anfwer, 
as  it  would  not  he  found  wvorth  the  trouble  and  expence 
attending  the  cultivation  of  it.  All  thefe  confiderations 
damped  in  a  great  meafure  the  ardour  of  the  enterprife. 

Many 
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Many  abandoned  the  purfuit,  and  left  the  infeCls  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  themfelvcs,  after  the  plants  defined  for  their  ufe 
were  dcftroyed,  wherever  they  could  find  nourilhment, 
They  were  leen  dying  about  indifcriminately  on  various 
other  plants,  and  thus  perilhing  )  while  others  rooted  out 
the  plantations,  and  employed  the  ground  for  other  pur- 
pofes. 

“  Befides  the  difeouraging  circumftances  already  men¬ 
tioned,  it  was  urged  that  the  fpecies  imported  into  In¬ 
dia  was  the  grana  fyfaejlns,  and  that  the  firlt  fpecimens 
fent  home  had  been  of  no  value.  They  had  grown 
lumpy  and  mully  for  want  of  being  properly  dried,  or 
thoroughly  diveited  of  the  cottony  matter  with  which 
the  infeCt  is  covered.  But  fuppoling,  it  was  added,  that 
a  proper  mode  of  drying  and  preparing  it  could  be 
found  out,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  brought  to  the 
greateil:  perfection,  it  would  foon  overitock  the  market, 
as  there  is  a  certain  quantity  only,  and  that  not  very 
great,  which  is  required  for  Europe.  This  would  foon 
be  fupplied,  and  lofs  inltead  of  gain  would  accrue  to  the 
planters.  This  excefs,  however,  it  was  farther  urged, 
Was  to  be  prefumed  only  in  the  cafe  of  the  country  be¬ 
ing  able  to  fupply  plants  fufficient  for  the  food  of  the 
infeCt,  which  was  very  doubtful  on  account  of  its  quick 
reproduction,  as  it  fends  forth  a  new  generation  every 
forty  days.  Thefe  with  other  objections  of  lefs  force, 
may  ealily  be  refuted  by  any  impartial  obferver  ac- 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  foil  of  In¬ 
dia,  even  without  any  kind  of  knowledge  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  In  fuch  a  vail  extent  of  territory  as  that  of  the 
Eafl  India  Company,  and  lying  under  fuch  a  Variety  of 
climates,  it  is  not  furely  impoffihle,  or  very  difficult,  to 
find  a  climate  and  foil  fitted  for  the  naturalization  and 
rearing  the  cochineal  infeCt,  and  where  the  plants  will 
grow  to  proper  fize  for  affording  it  food  ;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  diitriCts  of  Mexico,  where  the  people 
who  take  mod  pains,  have  them  growing  to  fuch  a 
height  as  to  require  ladders  to  gather  the  infeCts.  Such 
a  date  of  the  plant  wtfuld  check  the  too  rapid  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  infeCt,  and  at  the  fame  time  improve  its 
Quality  )  for  it  is  a  faCt,  that  the  fylveder  cochineal, 
when  bred  upon  a  full  grown  nopal,  lofcs  part  of  its  tena¬ 
city,  and  grows  to  double  the  fize  of  that  gathered  on  gum¬ 
my  plants,  and  is  lefs  covered  with  the  cottony  fubdance. 

u  The  cultivation  of  cochineal,  would  in  all  probabili¬ 
ty  be  greatly  favoured  by  the  vicinity  of  a  hilly  coun*- 
try  ^  fuch  as  the  Boglepore,  Rajahmahl,  and  Purneah. 
It  can  be  afeertained  by  good  authority,  that  there  are 
already  in  the  Chittagong  diftriCt,  plantations  of  large 
opuntias,  which  have  been  growing  for  two  years  pad. 
Whenever  the  infeCt  (hall  be  placed  on  thefe  plants,  we 
Hiall  fee  cochineal  of  a  very  good  quality.  The  nature 
and  habits  of  the  natives  feem  entirely  calculated  for 
the  employment  of  gathering  the  infeCt  }  work  that 
may  be  done  by  old  men,  women  or  boys. 

u  As  to  the  drying  the  infeCts,  there  is  no  country 
where  the  fun  has  fuch  influence  as  in  Bengal.  The 
method  of  drying  in  the  fun,  after  fealding  the  infeCt 
in  hot  water,  is  that  praCtifed  in  Mexico  and  in  Brazil: 
the  infeCts  collected  in  wooden  bowls  are  thereby  fpread 
from  them  on  a  hot  dilli  of  earthen  ware,  and  placed 
alive  on  a  charcoal  fire,  where  they  are  flowly  roaded, 
till  the  downy  covering  difappears,  and  the  aqueous 
juices  of  the  animal  are  wholly  evaporated.  During 
•this  operation,  the  infeCts  are  condantly  dirred  about 
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'with  a  tin  ladle,  and  fometimes  water  is  fprinklcd  upon 
them,  to  prevent  abfolute  torrefaCtion,  which  would 
deftroy  the  colour :  but  a  little  praCtice  will  teach  them 
to  remove  them  from  the  fire,  though  furely  its  barba¬ 
rity  ought  to  prevent  its  adoption. 

u  By  an  eftimate,made  on  a  large  fcale,  of  the  neceiTary 
expence  that  would  attend  the  cultivation  of  one  hundred 
biggahs  of  opuntia,  it  appeared,  that  after  making  every 
polhble  allowance  for  ground  rent,  ryots  gathering,  and  an 
European  overfeer,  and  intered  on  diiburfement  at  twrelv£ 
per  cent,  the  quantity  produced  of  grana  fijhejiris ,  du¬ 
ring  nine  months  of  the  year,  reckoning  it  at  four  licca 
rupees  per  feer  of  thirty  two  ounces,  would  more  than 
treble  the  capital  employed.  But  if  this  calculation  be 
jud  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta,  and  there  is  no  reafon  to 
fuppofe  it  otherwife,  where  labour  and  ground  rent  is 
dear  j  how  much  would  the  whole  expence  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  preparation  be,  if  transferred  to  a  greater  dif- 
tance,  and  to  the  other  provinces  ! 

“  When  the  infeCt  has  been  well  dried,  it  fhould  be 
packed  immediately,  as  it  might  otherwife  be  aifeCted 
by  the  damp  air  of  Bengal.  In  this  bufmefs  the  method 
ufed  in  Mexico  ffiould  be  followed  5  which  is  to  put  it  firft 
into  a  linen  bag,  covered  with  a  compaCt  net ;  and  then 
over  the  whole  an  ox?s  hide  fewed  fo  clofely  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  impervious  to  water. 

“  For  fome  of  the  cochineal  which  I  wanted  for  thC 
purpofe  of  making  experiments,  collected  at  Entally, 
two  miles  from  Calcutta,  I  paid  in  1796  fixteen  rupees 
per  feer ;  for  the  fame  quantity  raifed  by  another  plan¬ 
ter  the  following  year  eight  rupees  j  and  ir  1797,  I  might 
have  bought  a  great  quantity,  part  of  which  came  one 
hundred  miles  from  Calcutta,  at  five  rupees  per  feer. 

“  The  improveability  of  the  grana  fyhcjlrls ,  by  at¬ 
tention,  will  be  afeertained  more  clearly  by  the  follow7- 
ing  faCt,  than  by  a  thoufand  arguments.  Some  mer¬ 
chants,  at  my  recommendation,  bought  about  twro  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  cochineal  made  at  Raffapuglah,  five 
miles  from  Calcutta,  at  five  rupees  per  feer.  The  fame 
houfe  paid  for  feven  mauns,  or  280  feers,  to  Mr  Stephens 
at  Keerpav,  feven  rupees  per  feer )  and  I  can  fay,  that 
it  was  the  bell  of  the  fort  that  had  yet  been  fecn  in  the 
town,  both  for  its  fize,  cleaning  and  drying. 

“  Let  us  now  fuppofe  for  a  moment,  fuch  cochineal 
as  that  made  at  Keerpay,  to  be  the  belt  that  can  ever  be 
obtained  at  Bengal,  and  that  the  above  may  be  within  a 
rupee,  more  or  lefs,  the  average  price.  The  grana  Jinti 
that  is  brought  to  Bengal  by  way  of  Manilla,  fells,  w  hen 
abundant,  at  fixteen  rupees  per  feer,  but  oftener  at  nine¬ 
teen  and  twrenty.  The  Bengal  fylvejlris  contains  only 
from  -fz  to  parts  of  the  colouring  matter  contained  in 
the  other  5  but  fay  only  one  half,  fo  that  the  manufactu¬ 
rer  will  be  obliged  to  ufe  two  feers  inftead  of  one,  the 
quality  of  the  colour  to  be  the  fame  5  even  at  this  rate, 
the  filk  manufactories  at  Bengal  might  be  fupplied  with 
it,  with  a  yearly  faving.  After  fupplying  this  market, 
if  the  quantity  be  inGreafed,  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
it  in  the  China  and  Engliffi  markets,  though  only  of  the 
fylvefter  kind.  Suppofing  it  for  ever  to  remain  fuch, 
by  leaving  it  to  the  indolent  natives  only,  even  this 
w^ould  be  a  great  acquifition,  confidering  the  various 
wrays  in  which  it  can  be  employed  by  the  dyers.  Be- 
fides,  if  the  prices  were  immediately  to  fall,  fo  as  not  to 
indemnify  the  prefent  freight  and  infurance  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  adventurers,  how  eafy  would  it  be  to  reduce  the  in- 
Z  %  feft 
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fedl  to  a  much  fmaller  bulk,  by  making  a  lake,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  carmine  no  lefs  valuable  than  the  grand  fna., 
il  The  overftocking  of  the  market,  however,  with  a 
drug  fo  important,  and  of  fuch  extenfive  ufe,  is  not  a 
thing  very  likely  to  happen.  The  manufadlurcr,  where- 
ever  he  could  get  it  at  a  low  price,  would  ufe  it^  gene¬ 
rally,  and  fubftitute  it  in  the  room  of  other  materials  for 
reds,  fuch  as  madder,  red-wood,  and  others,  ufed  for 
woollens,  and  filks  }  befides  the  great  varieties  of  fhades 
from  fcarlet  and  crimfon,  down  to  all  thofe  various  tints 
to  be  obtained  by  modifications  of  reagents  from  cochi¬ 
neal,  with  a  brilliancy,  and  liability,  that  would  foon  re¬ 
pay  the  fmall  additional  expence  that  might  be  incurred 
by  the  fubilitutiqn. 

“  It  is  a  thing  greatly  to  be  wifhed,  by  every  citizen 
and  patriot,  that  the  Bengal  cochineal  may  foon  be 
brought  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection,  and  produced  in 
fuch  plenty,  as  may  admit  of  a  reduction  of  its  price  fuffi- 
cient  to  induce  the  calicoe  printers  in  Europe  to  ufe  it 
more  commonly  than  hitherto,  in  the  dyeing  of  cotton  ^ 
which  would  open  a  much  wider  field  for  its  confump- 
tion.  As  to  the  Ihynefs  of  cotton  to  the  admiflion  of 
this  animal  colour,  it  is  not  an  obftacle  that  ought  by 
any  means  to  be  confidered  as  infurmountable  in  the 
prefent  Hate  of  chemillry,  advancing  fo  rapidly  to  far¬ 
ther  improvements,  and  particularly  applying  with  vail 
fuccefs  many  of  its  operations  to  the  art  of  dyeing.  Ihe 
few  unfuccefsful  attempts  made  by  manufacturers  and 
chemifts  to  fix  this  colour  on  cotton,  have  been  defeated 
piore  by  the  dearnefs  of  the  drug,  than  by  any  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  the  defign.  This  exhaufled  at  once  the 
purfe  and  patience,  both  of  the  artift  and  chemilt j  and 
precluded  that  continuation,  repetition,  and  diverfifica- 
tion  of  experiment,  which  is  neceffary  to  the  completion 
of  new  inventions. 

“  It  was  upon  cotton  that  the  Spaniards  firft  faw  the 
cochineal  ufed  in  Mexico  \  but  for  want  of  preparation 
it  produced  but  a  dull  crimfon.  When  fome  of  the 
dried  Bengal  infedl  was  (hewed  to  the  vakeel  of  the 
rajah  of  Napaul,  refiding  as  minifter  to  our  government 
at  Calcutta,  he  foon  knew  it,  and  declared  that  it  was 
always  ufed  in  dyeing  his  country  robes  and  turbans. 
The  opportunity  arifing  from  the  management  of  a 
chintz  manufactory,  induced  me  to  make  fome  trials 
of  cochineal  in  cotton  cloth  and  thread.  By  thefe  it 
was  afcertained,  that  the  quantity  of  colouring  matter 
contained  in  the  Bengal  cochineal  of  1796,  compared 
with  the  grana  fna,  was  from  nine  or  eleven  to  fixteen. 

I  then  repeated,  as  far  as  the  chemical  reagents  to  be 
obtained  in  India  would  permit,  various  experiments  of 
the  kind  mentioned  by  Dr  Bancroft,  in  his  firft  volume 
of  the  Philofophy  of  Fail  Colours  }  and  nearly  with  the 
fame  fuccefs,  in  variety  .of  fhades,  and  degrees  of  perma¬ 
nency.  From  thefe  experiments,  there  refulted  two 
confiderable  benefits  to  that  manufactory  :  the  firft  was, 
that  I  was  induced  to  make  an  addition  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  powdered  cochineal  to  the  morinda  root, 
for  the  fine  cloths  and  muflins  that  were  to  undergo  the 
boiling  procefs  in  the  vat.  The  fecond,  I  vyas  led  to 
mix  with  the  bafis  for  printing  red  (alum),  a  decoction 
of  cochineal,  inftead  of  the  turmeric  or  red  wood,  for¬ 
merly  ufed  by  printers  in  tracing  their  defigns.  This 
laft  fubftitute  was  only  boiled  in  fimple  morinda,  and  the 
other  with  the  addition  of  cochineal.  By  this  procefs, 
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deep  and  brilliant  reds  were  obtained,  l\ich  as  had  net 
hitherto  been  feen  in  Bengal. ” 

The  cultivation,  therefore,  of  the  cochineal  infect,  is 
an  object  worthy  of  all  the  countenance  and  care  of  go¬ 
vernment.  The  attempts  toward  its  naturalization 
ought  not  by  any  means  to  be  abandoned  ;  but  conti¬ 
nued  w ith  all  perlevering  induftry,  and  unwearied  atten¬ 
tion  to  every  circumftance  that  may  promote  fo  import¬ 
ant  a  branch  of  commerce.  For  this  article  we  fend 
annually  immenfe  fums  to  the  Spaniards.  Not  only 
might  this  expence  be  faved  to  Britain  ;  but,  in  due  time, 
the  reft  of  the  world  might  be  fupplied  from  the  Ben¬ 
gal  produce  of  this  valuable  commodity.  It  is  in  the 
recollection  of  moft  people  converfant  with  India  affairs, 
how  the  firft  fpCcimens  of  indigo  fent  home  from  Ben¬ 
gal  were  depreciated  and  rejected.  Hence  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  it  was  obftructed  for  fome  years.  But  when  it 
began  to  be  attended  to  in  1780,  and  1782,  by  people 
wTho  were  acquainted  with  the  beft  modes  ot  manufac¬ 
turing  it,  it  was  improved  with  fuch  rapidity  that  in 
1790,  fome  of  the  Bengal  indigo  wTas  judged  to  be 
equal  to  the  Guatimala,  and  bore  the  fame  price.  The 
quantity  fent  home  in  the  years  17 95  anc^  I79^>  was  ^ar 
beyond  what  had  ever  been  imported  into  the  port  of 
London  from  all  the  world,  and  more  than  is  required 
for  the  annual  confumption  of  Europe.  The  ufe  of  in¬ 
digo  in  the  dye-houfe  is  very  circumfcribed,  and  con¬ 
fined  chiefly  to  the  colours  of  blue  and  green.  It  gives 
alfo  a  few  finer  blacks,  with  lilac  grounds  5  but  it  can¬ 
not,  like  cochineal,  be  applied  to  the  various  principal 
colours,  as  crimfon,  fcarlet,  purple,  and  all  the  interme¬ 
diate  fhades. 

Body  red  ;  antennae  branched  5  tail  furnifhed  with \fcuu 
two  briftles.  23.  A  native  of  India  *,  on  the  feus  re - 
Iigiofa  and  indie  a.  This  is  the  infedl  which  produces 
the  gum  lac. 

In  the  months  of  November  and  December,  they  firft 
appear,  and  traverfe  the  branches  of  the  trees  on  which 
they  are  produced  for  fome  time,  and  then  fix  themfelves 
on  the  extremities  of  the  young  branches.  By  the  middle 
of  January,  they  are  all  fixed  in  their  proper  fituations, 
w7hen  they  appear  as  plump  as  before,  but  fhew  no  other 
figns  of  life.  The  legs,  antennae,  and  fetae,  are  no  longer  to 
to  be  feen.  Around  their  edges  they  are  environed  with  a 
fub-pellucid  liquid  which  feems  to  glue  .them,  to  the 
branch  5  it  is  the  gradual  accumulation  of  this  liquid  which 
forms  a  complete  cell  for  each  infedl,  and  is  wdiat  is  called 
gum  lacca .  About  the  middle  of  March  the  cells  are  com¬ 
pletely  formed,  and  the  infedl  is  in  appearance  an  oval 
fmooth  red  bag  without  life,  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
cochineal  infedl,  emarginated  at  the  obtufe  end,  full  of  a 
beautiful  red  liquid.  In  Odlober  and  November,  wTe 
find  about  twTenty  or  thirty  oval  eggs,  or  rather  larvae, 
within  the  red  fluid  of  the  mother.  When  this  fluid  is 
all  expended,  the  young  infedls  pierce  a  hole  through 
the  back  of  their  mother,  and  walk  off  one  by  one,  leav¬ 
ing  their  exuvise  behind,  wdiich  is  that  white  membra¬ 
nous  fub fiance  found  in  the  empty  cells  of  the  flick  lac. 

Thefe  infedls  feed  on  fome  other  trees  befides  the 
feus  re  Iigiofa  and  indie  a  of  Linnaeus,  viz.  on  the  rhatn - 
nus  jujuba  (Linn.)  and  on  the  plafo,  (Hort.  Malabar.) 

The  infedls  generally  fix  themfelves  fo  clofe  together,  and 
in  fuch  numbers,  that  fcarcely  one  in  fix  can  complete 
her  cell  \  the  others  die,  and  are  eaten  by  various  infedls. 
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The  extreme  branches  appear  as  if  they  were  covered 
with  a  red  dud,  and  their  fap  is  fo  much  exhaufted  that 
they  wither  and  produce  no  fruit  •,  the  leaves  drop  off  or 
turn  to  a  dirty  black  colour.  Thefe  infers  are  tranf- 
ported  from  one  tree  to  another  by  birds.  It  is  worth 
obferving,  that  thefe  fig-trees  exfiide,  when  wounded,  a 
milky  juice,  which  inftantly  coagulates  into  a  vifcid 
ropy  fubftance,  and  when  dried  refembles  the  gum  lac. 

A  red  gum  is  procured  by  incifion  from  the  plafo ,  fo 
fimilar  to  the  gum  lacca,  that  it  may  readily  be  taken 
for  the  fame  fubftance.  Hence,  it  is  probable,  thefe  ani¬ 
mals  have  but  little  trouble  in  preparing  the  fap  of  the 
trees  for  the  conftnnftion  of  their  cells. 

The  gum  lacca  is  rarely  feen  on  the  rhamnusjujuha,  and 
is  inferior  to  what  is  found  upon  the  other  trees.  This 
gum,  in  Bengal,  is  principally  found  on  the  uncultivated 
mountains  on  both  tides  the  Ganges,  where  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the  markets  might  be 
readily  fupplied,  were  the  confumpt  ten  times  greater 
than  it  is. 

The  only  trouble  in  colle&ing  it  is  in  breaking  down 
the  branches.  The  beft  lac  is  of  a  deep  red  colour  $ 
if  if  be  pale  and  pierced  at  top,  the  value  diminifhes, 
becaufe  the  infers  having  efcaped,  it  cannot  be  ufeful 
as  a  dye,  though  it  may  anfwer  better  as  a  varnifh. 

Thefe  infects  and  their  cells  have  been  varioufiy  de¬ 
nominated  :  viz.  gum  lacca ,  /#<:£,  laBra ,  and  in  Bengal 
lafcha .  By  the  Englifh,  lac  is  divided  into  four  kinds  ; 
viz.  Jlich  lac ,  lump  lac ,  feed  lac ,  and  fhell  lac ;  for 
which,  and  their  varieties,  fee  the  article  Lac. 

The  following  account  of  the  lac  infedt  by  Dr 
William  Roxburgh,  is  publifhed  in  the  Afiatic  Re- 
fearches,  vol.  ii. 

“  Some  pieces  of  very  frefh  looking  lac,  adhering  to 
fmall  branches  of  the  mimofa  cinerea ,  were  brought  me 
from  the  mountains  on  the  20th  of  laft  month.  I  kept 
them  carefully,  and  to  day,  the  4th  December,  fourteen 
days  from  the  time  they  came  from  the  hills,  myriads 
of  exceedingly  minute  animals  were  obferved  creeping 
about  the  lac  and  branches  it  adhered  to,  and  more  ftill 
iffuing  from  fmall  holes  over  the  furface  of  the  cells : 
other  fmall  and  perforated  excrefcences  were  obferved 
with  a  glafs,  amongft  the  perforations ;  from  which  the 
minute  infedls  iffued,  regularly  two  to  each  hole,  and 
crowned  with  fome  very  fine  white  hairs.  When  the 
hairs  were  rubbed  off,  two  white  fpots  appeared.  The  ani¬ 
mals,  when  fingle,  ran  about  pretty  brifkly  \  but  in 
general  they  wrere  fo  numerous,  as  to  be  crowded  over 
one  another.  The  body  is  oblong,  tapering  moft  to¬ 
wards  the  tail,  below  plain,  above  convex,  with  a 
double  or  flat  margin  *,  laterally  on  the  back  part  of 
the  thorax  are  two  fmall  tubercles,  wLich  may  be  the 
eyes  }  the  body  behind  the  thorax  is  croffed  writh  1  2 
lings  }  legs  fix  j  feelers  (antennae)  half  the  length  of  the 
body,  jointed,  hairy,  each  ending  in  two  hairs  as  long 
as  the  antennae }  rump,  a  wdiite  point  between  two 
terminal  hairs,  which  are  as  long  as  the  body  of  the 
animal  •  the  mouth  I  could  not  fee. 

“  On  opening  the  cells,  the  fubftance  that  they  were 
formed  of  cannot  be  better  deferibed,  with  refpeft  to 
appearance,  than  by  faying  it  is  like  the  tranfparent 
amber  that  beads  are  made  of  :  the  external  covering  of 
the  cells  may  be  about  half  a  line  thick,  is  remarkably 
ftreng,  and  able  to  refift  injuries  *,  the  partitions  are 
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much  thinner  •  the  cells  are  in  general  irregular  fquareSy 
pentagons,  and  hexagons,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  a  fourth  deep  *,  they  have  no  comtnunica- 
tion  with  each  other  :  all  thefe  I  opened  during  the 
time  the  animals  were  iffuing,  contained  in  one  half  a 
fmall  bag  filled  with  a  thick  red  jelly-like  liquor,  re¬ 
plete  with  what  I  take  to  be  eggs :  thefe  bags,  or  utri- 
culi,  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  cells,  and  have  each 
two  necks,  which  pafs  through  perforations  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  coat  of  the  cells,  forming  the  fore -mentioned  ex¬ 
crefcences,  and  ending  in  fome  very  fine  hairs.  The 
other  half  of  the  cells  have  a  diftindl  opening,  and  con¬ 
tain  a  white  fubftance,  like  fome  few  filaments  of  cotton 
rolled  together,  and  numbers  of  the  infers  themfelves 
ready  to  make  their  exit.  Several  of  the  fame  infedls 
I  obferved  to  have  drawn  up  their  legs,  and  to  lie  flat  • . 
they  did  not  move  on  being  touched,  nor  did  they  (how 
any  figns  of  life,  with  the  greateft  irritation. 

u  December  5th.  The  fame  minute  hexapedes  con¬ 
tinue  iffuing  from  their  cells  in  numbers  ;  they  are  more 
lively,  of  a  deepened  red  colour,  and  fewer  of  the 
motionlefs  fort.  To  day  I  faw  the  mouth  *,  it  is  a  flat¬ 
tened  point,  about  the  middle  of  the  breaft,  which  the 
little  animal  projedls  on  being  comprefled. 

“  December  6th.  The  male  infers  I  have  found  to 
day.  A  few  of  them  are  conftantly  running  amongft 
the  females  moft  adlively  ;  as  yet  they  are  fcarce  more, 
I  imagine,  than  one  to  5000  females,  but  twice  their 
fize.  The  head  is  obtufe  *,  eyes  black,  very  large  *, 
antennae  clavated,  feathered,  about  two  thirds  the  length 
of  the  body  }  below  the  middle  an  articulation,  fuch  as 
thofe  in  the  legs  •  colour  between  the  eyes,  a  beautiful 
fhining  green  *,  neck  very  fhort  ;  body  oval,  brown  ; 
abdomen  oblong,  the  length  of  the  body  and  head  •, 
legs  fix  *,  wings  membranaceous,  four  longer  than  the 
body,  fixed  to  the  fides  of  the  thorax,  narrow  at  their 
infertions,  growing  broader  for  two-thirds  of  their 
length,  then  rounded  ;  the  anterior  pair  is  twice  the 
fize  of  the  pofterior  ;  a  ftrong  fibre  runs  along  their  an¬ 
terior  margins ;  they  lie  flat,  like  wdngs  of  a  common  fly, 
when  it  walks  or  refts  \  no  hairs  from  the  rump  5  it 
fprings  moft  adlively  to  a  confiderable  diftance  on  being 
touched  ;  mouth  in  the  under  part  of  the  head  •  maxillae 
tranfverfe. 

“  To  day  the  female  infers  continue  iffuing  in  great 
numbers,  and  move  about  as  on  the  fourth. 

“  December  7th.  The  fmall  red  infers  ftill  more 
numerous,  and  move  about  as  before  *,  winged  infedls, 
ftill  very  few,  continue  adlive.  There  have  been  frefti 
leaves  and  bits  of  the  branches  of  both  mimofa  cinerea 
and  corinda  put  into  the  wide-mouthed  bottle  with  them  : 
they  walk  over  them  indifferently,  without  fhowing 
any  preference,  nor  inclination  to  wrork  nor  copulate. 

“  I  opened  a  cell  wdience  I  thought  the  winged  flies 
had  come,  and  found  feveral,  eight  or  ten,  more  in  it, 
ftruggling  to  fhake  off  their  encumbrances ;  they  were 
in  one  of  thefe  utriculi  mentioned  on  the  4th,  which 
ends  in  two  mouths,  ftmt  up  with  fine  white  hairs,  but 
one  of  them  was  open  for  the  exit  of  the  flies  ;  the  other 
wTould  no  doubt  have  opened  in  due  time ;  this  utri- 
culus  I  found  nowT  perfectly  dry,  and  divided  into  cells 
by  exceeding  thin  partitions.  I  imagine,  before  any  of 
the  flies  made  their  efcape,  it  might  have  contained 
about  twenty.  In  thofe  minute  cells  with  the  living 
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flies,  or  wlience  tliey  liad  made  tlieir  efcape,  were  fmall, 
dry,  dark-coloured,  comprefled  grains,  which  may  be  the 
dried  excrements  of  the  flies. 

ilicis,  Shining  brown,  covered  with  white  down.  6.  This 

i nfe 61  is  commonly  called  kermes grains,  and  inhabits  the 
quercus  coccifera  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  Mr 
Hellot  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  his  Art 
of  Dyeing,  chapter  1 2.  fays  it  is  found  in  the  woods  of 
Vauvert,  Vendeman,  and  Narbonne  ;  but  more  abun¬ 
dantly  in  Spain,  towards  Alicant  and  Valencia  *,  but 
alfo  in  Murcia,  Jaen,  Cordova,  Seville,  Eftremadura, 
la  Mancha,  Serranias  de  Cuenca,  and  other  places.  In 
Xicona,  and  Tierra  de  Relluc,  there  is  a  diftricl  called 
de  la  Grana ,  where  the  people  of  Valencia  firft  began 
to  gather  it,  whofe  example  was  followed  all  over 
■Spain.  It  has  fome  years  produced  5000I.  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Xicona.  Both  the  ancients  and  moderns 
feem  to  have  had  very  confufed  notions  concerning  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  kermes  \  fome  confidering  it  as 
a  fruit  :  this  opinion  was  entertained  by  Pliny,  and  by 
moft  of  the  ancient  naturalifls  \  others  taking  it  for  an 
'excrefcence  formed  by  the  pun£tures  of  a  particular  fly, 
like  the  common  gall  obferved  upon  the  oak.  Tourne- 
fort  was  of  this  number.  Count  Marfigli,  and  Dr  Nifoli 
a  phyfleian  of  Montpelier,  made  obfervations  and  expe¬ 
riments,  with  a  view  of  difeovering  its  nature,  but  did 
not  perfe&ly  fucceed.  Two  other  phyficians  at  Aix  in 
Provence,  Dr  Emeric  and  Dr  Garidel,  applied  them¬ 
felves  about  the  fame  time  with  greater  fuccefs  5  they  dif* 
covered  the  kermes  to  be  nothing  elfe  than  the  body  of 
an  infeCL  About  the  beginning  of  March  they  are  per¬ 
ceived  on  the  branches  of  the  quercus  coccifera ,  very 
fmall  j  they  foon  fix  themfelves  and  become  immoveable, 
after  which  they  increafe  rapidly  in  fize.  In  April 
they  arrive  at  their  full  growth,  and  are  nearly  about  the 
fize  of  a  pea.  About  the  end  of  May,  fooner  or  later, 
according  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  the  hulk  ap¬ 
pears  replete  with  fmall  eggs,  lefs  than  poppy  feed. 
Thefe  are  properly  ranged  under  the  belly  of  the  in¬ 
fers,  progrefiively  placed  in  the  nell  of  down  that  covers 
their  bodies.  After  this  it  foon  dies,  though  it  Hill  ad¬ 
heres  to  its  pofition,  rendering  a  further  fervice  to  its 
progeny,  and  Ihielding  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  or  the  hofiile  attacks  of  an  enemy.  In  a  good 
feafon  they  multiply  exceedingly,  producing  from  1800 
to  2000  eggs.  In  Languedoc  and  Provence  the  poor 
are  employed  to  gather  the  kermes  5  the  women  letting 
their  nails  grow  for  that  purpofe,  in  order  to  pick  them 
eff  with  greater  facility. 

The  cuftom  of  lopping  off  the  boughs  is  very  injudici¬ 
ous,  as  by  trials  means  they  deftroy  the  next  year’s  harveff. 
Some  women  will  gather  two  or  three  pounds  a  day  ; 
the  great  point  being  to  know  the  places  where  they  are 
moll  likely  to  be  found  in  any  quantity,  and  to  gather 
them  early  with  the  morning  dew,  as  the  leaves  are 
more  pliable  and  tender  at  that  time,  than  after  they 
have  been  parched  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  :  ftrong  dews 
will  occafionally  make  them  fall  from  the  trees  fooner 
than  ufual ;  when  the  proper  feafon  paffes,  they  fall  off 
themfelves,  and  become  food  for  birds,  particularly 
doves.  Sometimes  there  is  a  fecond  collection  •,  but  the 
infeCls  are  commonly  fmaller,  and  do  not  afford  fo  much 
colouring  matter.  The  infeCts  which  are  produced  in 
the  Ip  ring,  are  generally  found  adhering  to  the  bark  j 
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thofe  of  the  fecond  crop  are  commonly  attached  to  the 
leaves. 

Thofe  who  buy  up  the  kermes  for  exportation,  fpread  . 
it  on  linen,  taking  care  to  fprinkle  it  with  vinegar,  to 
kill  the  infeCts,  which  caufes  a  red  duff  to  feparate  from 
them  \  in  Spain,  this  is  carefully  collected,  and  kept 
apart  by  itfelf.  After  it  has  been  dried,  they  pafs  it 
through  a  fearce  and  put  it  up  into  bags.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  each,  its  proportion  of  red  duff  is  put  into  a 
leather  bag,  which  likewife  belongs  to  the  buyer.  The 
people  of  Hinojos,  Bonares,  Villalba,  and  of  fome  other 
parts  in  Spain,  dry  it  on  mats  in  the  fun,  ftirring  it  a- 
bout,  and  feparating  the  red  duff,  which  is  the  fineft 
part  *,  which  they  fprinkle  with  vinegar,  and  call  paJiiL 
The  kermes  is  much  inrequeft  on  the  coaff  of  Barbary , 
particularly  that  which  comes  from  Spain.  The  people 
of  Tunis  mix  it  with  what  is  brought  from  Tetuan, 
for  dyeing  thofe  fcarlet  caps  fo  much  ufed  in  the 
Levant. 

43  fpecies  of  this  genus,  have  been  deferibed  in  the  laft 
edition  of  the  Syffem  of  Nature. 

% 

68.  Tiirips. 

Snout  concealed  within  the  mouth.  Antenna;  filiform, 
of  the  fame  length  with  the  thorax.  Body  linear. 

Abdomen  capable  of  being  bent  upwards.  Wings 
four,  ftraight,  incumbent,  narrower  than  the  body, 
and  nearly  forming  a  crofs. 

The  infe&s  of  this  genus  leap  about  very  actively  on 
flowers  *,  their  feet  are  veficular  ;  the  larvm  are  equally 
adlive  with  the  perfeCt  infeCt ;  commonly  red. 

The  elytra  yellowiih  ’,  body  black.  2.  A  native  of  *  phyfapin 
Europe  *,  on  compound  flowers.  It  ffrnts  up  the  flowers 
of  the  lotus  corniculatus ,  and  caufes  them  to  fwell  out  \ 
it  is  very  deftruCtive  to  wheat  and  rye,  frequently  ren¬ 
dering  the  ears  quite  empty. 

Eleven  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in 
the  laft  edition  of  the  Syffem  of  Nature. 

III.  LEPIDOPTERA. 

Wings  four,  covered  with  fmall  feales  laid  over  one 
another,  like  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  houfe.  The  mouth 
fumiihed  with  a  fpiral  tongue.  Body  hairy. 

69.  Papilio,  the  Butterfly . 

Antennae  thicker  towards  the  points.  Moft  frequently 
they  are  both  clavated  and  furnifhed  writh  a  knob  at 
the  extremity.  Their  wings,  when  at  reft,  are  for 
the  moft  part  ereCl.  They  fly  about  in  the  day  time. 

The  butterfly  feeds  on  the  neCIarious  juice  of  flowers, 
or  on  the  faccharine  juice  which  exudes  from  the  leaves 
of  vegetables.  Their  larvae  are  a&ive,  and  run  about 
a  good  deal.  They  are  furnifhed  wirh  tentacula  and 
16  feet  j  fome  are  naked,  others  covered  with  prickles, 
and  feed  on  the  leaves  of  plants.  The  pupa  is  naked, 
and  remains  torpid  for  a  longer  or  fhorter  period  •,  fre¬ 
quently  adhering  to  different  fub fiances,  by  means  of 
threads  attached  to  its  middle  or  head.  The  perfeClin- 
feCl  is  furnifhed  with  two  feelers,  but  wants  jawrs,  and 
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has  four  or  fix  feet.  Their  names  are  frequently  taken 
from  the  plants  on  which  they  feed. 

Thefe  butterflies  which  belong  to  the  family  of 
knights  are,  for  the  moft  part,  furnifhed  with  Aliform 
antennae,  and  with  a  tail  or  long  appendix  to  the  wings; 
the  larvae  are  commonly  variegated,  and  but  few  of  them 
are  natives  of  Europe. 

Linnaeus  has  arranged  the  genus  of  Butterfly  into 
fix  diviflons,  and  thefe  again  into  many  fubdivifions. 


i.  Equites.  Alis  primo- 
ribus  ab  angulo  pofterio- 
re  ad  apicem  longioribus 
quam  ad  bafin;  his  fsepe 
antennae  filiformes. 


A.  Troes .  Saepius  nigri, 
maculis  ad  pedtus  fan- 
guineis. 


B.  Acliivi .  Peflora  non 

cruenta,  ocello  ad  angu- 
lam  ani. 


i.  Knights.  Thofe  which 
have  their  upper  wings 
longer  from  the  pofterior 
angle  to  the  tip,  than 
to  the  bafe,  and  have  their 
antennae  for  the  moft  part 
filiform. 

A.  Trojans .  Thofe  equi¬ 
tes  that  are  generally 
black,  and  marked  on 
the  breafl  with  fpots  of  a 
blood-red  colour. 

B.  Greeks .  Such  as  are 

not  marked  on  the  breafl; 
with  red  fpots  ;  but  have 
an  ocellus  at  the  angle 
of  the  wing  near  the  an¬ 


/?.  Alis  abfque  fafciis. 

b .  Alis  fafciatis, 

2.  Heliconii.  Alis  an- 
guftis  integerrimis,  faepe 
denudatis  ;  primoribus 
oblongis,  pofterioribus 
breviflimis. 

3.  Parnassii.  Alis  in- 
tegerrimis  rotundatis, 

4.  Dana  11.  Alis  integer¬ 
rimis. 

A.  Candidi.  Alis  albis. 

B.  Feflvuim  Alis  variega- 
tis. 

5.  NymphalES.  Alisden- 
ticulatis. 

A.  Gemmati.  Alis  ocel- 
latis. 

a.  In  alis  omnibus. 

b.  primoribus. 

c .  pofterioribus. 

B.  P haler ati,  Alis  abfque 
ocellis. 

6.  Ple.be  11.  Parvi,  larva 
Lepius  contradla. 

A.  Rurales .  Alis  macu¬ 
lis  obfcurioribus. 

B.  UrbicoLc .  Alis  macu¬ 
lis  fiepius  pellucidis. 


us. 

a .  Wings  without  bands. 

b.  Wings  marked  with 
bands. 

2.  Heliconii.  Thofe  which 
have  narrow  and  perfect¬ 
ly  entire  wTings,  frequent- 

*  ly  bare,  the  upper  ones 
oblong,  the  under  very 
fhort. 

3.  Parnassii.  Thofe  with 
wings  perfeCIly  entire, 
the  upper  pair  being 
round. 

4.  Dana  11.  Wings  perfect¬ 
ly  entire. 

A.  Candidi.  Wings  white. 

B.  Fejiivi .  Wings  varie¬ 
gated. 

5.  NYMPHALES.  Thofe  with 
wings  notched. 

A.  Gemmati .  Wings  adorn¬ 
ed  with  feveral  ocelli. 

a .  on  all  the  wings. 

b .  on  the  upper  wings. 

c .  on  the  under  wings. 

B.  P haler ati.  Wings  with¬ 
out  ocelli. 

6.  PLEBEII.  Such  ras  are 
fmall  and  have  contract¬ 
ed  flarvre. 

A.  Rurales .  Such  as  have 
their  wings  marked  with 
obfeure  fpots. 

B.  Urbicolce .  Thofe  with 
tranfparent  fpots  on  their 
wings. 


*  • 
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I.  Eennrts, 

A.  Troes . 

f  IV mgs  furnijhed  with  a  tail. 

Wings  of  the  fame  colour,  both  on  their  upper  and  heBor . 
under  furfaces,  black  ;  the  upper  ones  marked  with  a 
white  band,  the  under  with  red  fpots.  A  native  of 
India  ;  on  the  arijlolochia .  The  white  band  on  the  up¬ 
per  wings  is  compofed  of  eight  white  half-divided  fpots. 

I  he  fcarlct  fpots  on  the  under  wings  are  round  and 
form  a  double  arch. 

Wings  black,  both  above  and  below  marked  with  a  afcan\us„* 
white  band,  common  to  both  wings ;  that  on  the  lowrer 
clouded  with  red.  A  native  of  the  Brafils.  It  refem- 
bles  the  tinBoria ;  body  black,  breafl:  marked  with 
blood-coloured  fpots. 

Wings  of  the  fame  colour,  both  on  their  upper  and  anterior . 
under  furfaces,  black  fpotted  with  white;  the  under 
ones  marked  with  circular  |red  fpots  along  their  edges. 

A  native  of  India.  Head  red  ;  antennae  and  thorax 
black  ;  abdomen  white,  with  red  bands ;  wings  marked 
with  numerous  white  fpots,  the  Wer  part  greenifli  in 
the  middle  with  a  red  circular  fpot  at  the  angle  of  the 
tail. 

Wings  nearly  of  the  fame  colour  on  both  upper  and  glaucus., 
under  furfaces,  clouded  ;  the  upper  wings  marked  with 
a  yellow  fpot,  the  under  with  a  tawny  one  near  the  tail. 

A  native  of  America.  The  under  furface  of  the  lower 
wings  are  marked  with  red  and  yellow  fpots. 

Wings  black,  fprinkled  with  green  and  gold  dots .palinurus* 
and  marked  with  a  bluifh  green  band.  A  native  of 
Tranquebar.  Body  covered  with  green  and  gold 
fpecks.  Wings  black,  fpeckled  with  white  on  their 
under  furface.  The  upper  ones  afli-coloured  at  the  tip, 
the  under  marked  with  tawny  fpots  along  their  edges. 

Wings  black,  the  under  ones  of  a  Aiming  green,  the pbilcnon 
under  furface  marked  with  feven  red  fpots  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  eyes.  A  native  of  America.  Body  black  • 
abdomen  fpeckled  with  white  ;  margin  of  the  upper 
wings  variegated  with  w kite  and  black  ;  under  ones  with  a 
few  faint  white  fpecks ;  the  margin  variegated  with  white 
and  black,  marked  with  a  white  dot  at  the  bafe  on  the 
under  furface  ;  the  tip  greenifli,  with  feven  round  tawny 
dots  furrounded  with  a  black  ring,  and  marked  ^vith  a 
fmall  white  lateral  dot. 

Wings  black,  with  a  white  band  5  the  under  furface  afius 
of  the  lower  wings  marked  at  the  bafe  and  at  the  tip 
with  red.  A  native  of  America.  Thorax  marked  with 
an  afli-coloured  lateral  line  ;  breafl;  with  an  afli-coloured 
dot  ,on  each  fide  ;  abdomen  with  an  afli-coloured  lateral 
line  beneath  ;  upper  wings  with  both  furfaces  alike ; 
under  ones  black  above,  with  three  fcarlet  circular  fpots 
at  the  angle  of  the  tail,  and  five  white  ones  at  the  mar¬ 
gin,  brown  beneath,  marked  with  red  fpots  at  the  bafe 
a  red  line  at  the  inner  margin,  and  three  circular  fpots 
at  the  angle  of  the  tail,  with  four  white  circular  fpots 
on  the  outer  margin. 

f  f  Wings  notched \ 

Wings  notched  and  filky,  the  upper  ones  green  on  priamus 
their  fuperior  furface,  marked  with  a  black  fpot,  the 
under  with  fix  black  ipots.  A  native  pf  Aijiboyna.. 

This 
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Lepidoptera. 


chifes . 


pyrrhus . 
ttcocles. 

tiridates . 
pollux. 

cedes 


pohjcaon . 
xipbares. 


Tliis  is  the  moft  remarkable  fpecies  of  this  genus,  both 
for  its  fize  and  beauty.  Head  and  legs  black  ;  abdo¬ 
men  bright  yellow,  and  the  fides  of  the  thorax  varie¬ 
gated  with  fcarlet  lines. 

Wings  of  the  fame  colour  on  both  their  upper  and 
under  furfaces,  black  }  the  under  wings  marked  with 
feven  oval  fcarlet  fpots.  A  native  of  America  *,  on  the 
orange-tree.  The  larva  is  prickly,  brown  marked  with 
white  circular  flripes,  and  furniihed  with  tentacula.  They 
are  gregarious.  Pupa  brown,  marked  with  four  projec¬ 
tions  on  its  anterior  part. 

B.  Achivi. 

j-  Wings  furnifhed  with  a  double  tail ’. 

Wings  brown,  each  of  them  marked  with  a  white 
band,  the  band  on  the  upper  wings  as  it  were  halved. 
A  native  of  South  America  and  India. 

Wings  of  a  duiky  blue,  marked  on  both  fides  with  a 
white  band,  the  edges  of  the  under  ones  green.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Africa. 

f  f  Wings  furnifhed  with  two  notched  tails . 

Wings  black  on  their  upper  furface,  fpotted  with 
blue,  and  marked  with  a  dotted  wiiite  edge.  A  native 
of  Amboy na. 

Wings  brown  •  marked  with  a  yellow  band  on  their 
upper  furface,  and  on  their  under  furface  with  a  white 
band  and  white  fpots.  A  native  of  Africa. 

f  f  f  Wings  furnifljed  with  two  very  fight  tails . 

Wings  ftriped,  with  white  and  yellowy  with  a  white 
band  in  the  middle  $  the  lower  wings  marked  on  their 
under  furfaces  with  a  ftrip  of  dots  refembling  little  eyes. 
A  native  of  Siam.  Of  a  middle  fize,  and  very  tender. 

ffff  Wings  notched  and  furnifhed  with  a  tail. 

Wings  black,  marked  with  a  yellow  band  j  the  under 
furface  of  the  lower  wings  marked  with  tawny  blue  and 
yellow  circular*  fpots.  A  native  of  Surinam  ;  feeds  on 
fome  fpecies  of  the  althcca . 

Wings  black,  the  upper  fpotted  with  wiiite,  the  un¬ 
der  ones  marked  with  a  yellow  band.  A  native  of 
Africa. 


fituated  at  the  edge  neareft  the  extremity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men.  This  is  the  largeft  and  one  of  the  moll  beauti¬ 
ful  butterflies  which  Britain  produces.  It  changes  in¬ 
to  the  pupa  in  July,  affumes  the  winged  Hate  in  Augufl, 
and  frequents  meadouTs.  Sometimes  it  appears  in.  May. 

Wings  nearly  of  the  fame  colour  both  on  their  upper  *  podahn- 
and  under  furfaces,  marked  with  brown  bands  fet  in  pairs  5  us. 
the  under  furface  of  the  lower  wings  marked  with  a 
blood-coloured  line.  A  native  of  Europe  and.  the 
northern  parts  of  Alia  and  Africa.  It  feeds  on  differ¬ 
ent  fpecies  of  the  LraJJica  :  Larva  folitary,  yellowifh 
dotted  with  brown  ;  head  pale  green j  pupa  yellowifh 
dotted  with  brown,  marked  with  two  flight  pioje&ions 
towards  the  anterior  extremity. 

Wings  white,  the  upper  ones  marked  with  black  alciblades. 
bands  along  the  edges,  the  under  ones  .marked  on.  their 
fuperior  furface  with  red  near  the  tip.  A  native  of 
Tranquebar.  Head  tawTny,  with  abroad  black  line  in  the 
middle  -,  thorax  downy  and  afh-coloured,  marked  with 
two  tawny  fpots  5  abdomen  whitifh,  marked  on  the.  fides 
with  a  line  of  black  blotches  *,  upper  wings  greenifli  at 
the  bafe  j  under  ones  marked  with  a  black  fpot  near 
the  tail,  and  marginal  circular  fpots  -,  tail  long,  black 
tipped  with  white,  flreaked  with  black  beneath. 

•J>  j.  j.  -j-  -j»  Wings  terminating^  in  a  fight  proje&ion  faint¬ 
ly  refembling  a  tail. 

Wings  brotvn,  marked  on  their  under  furfaces  with phidippus. 
white  bands,  adorned  with  two  eyes,  and  with  a  double 
eye  at  the  tail.  A  native  of  India.  The  female  much 
larger  than  the  male. 

Wings  brown,  black  at  the  tip,  fpotted  with  white ;  aurelius. 
the  under  wings  on  their  lower  furfaces  adorned  with 
two  eyes.  A  native  of  India. 

Wings  ;  upper  furfaces  browm,  under  wings  with  zjafon. 
band  marked  with  fix  green  blotches.  A  native  of 
South  America  and  India. 

Wings  brown  *,  the  under  wings  marked  with  two philodetes. 
blue  ocelli,  with  black  pupills,  and  three  white  dots. 

A  native  of  South  America  and  India.  The  female 
has  a  tuft  of  long  diverging  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  upper 
wings. 

Wings  black,  marked  with  a  plain  green  band. ;  the  nereus. 
under  furfaces  of  the  wings  are  blackifli.  A  native  of 

Amprira  and  India. 


ulyffes. 


agamem 
non . 

*  machaon 


f  t  f  f  t  Wings  furnifhed  with  a  tail. 

Wings  black,  with  a  blue  radiant  centre  j  the  under 
furface  of  the  lower  ones  adorned  with  feven  ocelli.  A 
native  of  Alia. 

Wings  black,  fpotted  with  green  ;  the  under  furface 
of  the  lower  ones  adorned  with  an  ocellus,  and  with  red 
fpots.  A  native  of  Alia. 

Wings  of  the  fame  colour  in  both  furfaces,  yellow 
*  with  a  brown  edge,  marked  with  yellow  circular  fpots, 
and  with  a  tawny  one  at  the  angle  of  the  tail.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe  ,  on  umbelliferous  plants,  and  on  rue. 
The  larvae  are  feldom  found  in  numbers  together,  are 
fmooth  and  marked  with  annular  ftrips  of  green  and 
black,  dotted  with  red  j  their  tentacula  are  ftiort  and 
yellow.  They  emit  a  very  difagreeable  fmell  by  which 
they  keep  off  the  ichneumon.  Their  pupa,  is  black  and 
yellow.  The  under  wings  are  adorned  with  an  eye  of 
a  yellowifti-rcd  colour,  encircled  with  blue,  which  is 


f  f  f  f  f  f  f  Wings  notched. 

Upper  furfaces  of  the  wings  of  a  bright  blue,  the  rnenelaus . 
under  fpotted  with  brown.  A  native  of  South.  Ameri¬ 
ca.  The  larva  prickly  and  yellow,  marked  with  rofe- 
coloured  ftrips  -,  head  brown  and  feet  red.  Pupa  pale, 
and  has  a  cylindrical  infledled  tail. 

Upper  furfaces  of  the  wings  brown  fpotted  with  nefor. 
white  and  blue  in  the  centre  \  their  under  furfaces  adorn¬ 
ed  with  three  or  four  eyes.  A  native  of  America. 

Wings  brown-,  the  upper  furfaces  of  both  have  a telemachus 
large  radiated  di£k,  the  under  furface.  of  each  marked 
with  fix  eyes.  A  native  of  South  America. 

Wings  pale  blue,  and  black  at  the  tips,  fpotted  Vii\hptrfeus. 
red.  A  native  of  Surinam. 

Upper  furfaces  of  the  wings  black,  marked  with  a achilles. 
blue  band  *,  the  under  ones  are  brown,  adorned  with 
three  or  five  eyes.  A  native  of  America. 

Under 
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argyrios.  Under  furfaces  of  all  tlie  wings  of  blue  and  filver  • 
the  upper  wings  black  on  their  fuperior  furfaces,  mark¬ 
ed  with  two  filver  bands,  and  with  two  brown  ones  on 
the  under  furface ;  the  under  wings  marked  on  their 
fuperior  furface  with  a  broad  filver  band,  and  with  feven 
fpots  of  blue  and  lilver.  378.  A  native  of  Alia. 

tffftfft  Wings  faintly  notched \ 

tdotncneus .  Wings  nearly  crenated,  and  of  a  dulky  blue  colour  •  the 
under  furfaces  clouded,  and  adorned  with  two  ocelli.  45. 
A  native  of  South  America.  The  larva  is  reddifh,witli 
feathery  protuberances  fet  round  it  in  a  ring.  The  pu¬ 
pa  is  dentated  and  fumilhed  with  two  crooked  horns  at 
the  head. 

2.  Heliconii. 

tcrpjichore  Upper  wings  yellow  ;  under  wings  of  a  deeper  yel¬ 
low  than  the  upper,  fprinkled  with  black  fpots.  55.  A 
native  of  Alia. 

calliope .  Wings  yellow  5  the  upper  marked  with  three  black 

Hreaks,  and  the  under  with  three  black  bands.  56.  A 
native  of  South  America  and  India.  Tips  of  the  upper 
wings  fpeckled  with  white. 

polymnia .  Wings  pale-yellow  j  the  upper  ones  marked  with  a 

bright  yellow  band,  the  under  with  three  black  bands. 
58.  A  native  of  South  America.  Larva  yellowilh  and 
prickly . 

viol*.  Wings  tawny,  dotted  with  black,  and  the  under  ones 

have  a  black  edge  dotted  with  white.  359.  A  native 
of  India  \  on  the  violet  and  borrage. 
rtcini.  Wings  brown  )  the  upper  wings  marked  on  both  fides 

with  two  white  bands.  63.  A  native  of  America  ;  on 
the  ricinus  palma  chrijli }  the  bafe  of  the  under  wing 
in  the  male  marked  with  purple,  in  the  female  with 
blue  ;  the  larva  green,  covered  with  white  hairs. 

3.  Parnassii . 

apo/lo.  Wings  white,  fpotted  with  black  •,  the  under  wings 

,  are  red  at  the  bafe,  and  adorned  wTith  four  ocelli  on  their 

upper,  and  fix  on  their  under  furfaces.  50.  A  native 
of  Europe,  and  feeds  on  the  fedum  telephium,  and  the 
faxifraga  cotyledon  \  dies  about  flowly  5  the  larva  foli- 
tary,  filky,  black,  and  furnifhed  with  two  tentacula  at 
the  back  part  of  its  head  -,  all  its  fegments  are  marked 
on  each  fide  with  two  red  dots.  The  pupa  covered 
with  a  flight  follicle ;  oval,  bluifh,  and  marked  on 
each  fide  with  red  dots  on  the  anterior  part. 
wntmofyne  Wings  white,  with  black  veins-  the  upper  ones 
marked  with  two  black  fpots  near  their  edges.  51.  A 
native  of  Europe. 

$  eratagi.  Wings  white,  with  black  veins.  72.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  on  fruit  trees.  It  is  very  deftrudlive  in  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  emits  a  fluid  of  a  reddifh  colour, 
which  has  frequently  given  rife  to  the  reports  of  fhowers 
of  blood  which  are  faid  to  have  fallen  in.  different  pla¬ 
ces.  Larva  gregarious  hairy  and  yellow,  green  be¬ 
neath  j  head  black)-,  body  marked  with  three  black  lines  5 
pupa  greenifh,  with  black  fpots  and  dots. 
androma-  Wings  of  the  fame  colour,  both  on  their  upper  and 
che.  under  furfaces  *,  the  upper  ones  dnfky  and  naked,  the 

under  yellow.  382.  A  native  of  New  Holland.  Head 
black  ;  feelers  yellow  ;  thorax  black,  with  a  yellow  dot 
on  each  fide  ^  bread;  fpotted  with  yellow  ;  poflerior 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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margin  of  the  lower  wings  black,  marked  with  feven 
yellowilh  dots. 

4.  Danai. 

A.  Candidi. 

Wings  black  at  the  tips,  marked  with  two  black  *  brajjic*. 
fpots.  75.  A  native  of  Europe  ^  on  fome  fpecies  of  brajji - 
ca.  The  upper  wings  in  the  male  are  without  black 
fpots,  and  the  fame  happens  in  the  two  following  fpecies. 

The  larva  folitary,  dotted  with  black,  and  marked  with 
three  fulphur-coloured  lines  the  tail  black  •  pupa  pale 
green,  marked  with  three  yellow  lines,  and  three  of  its 
fegments  glqbular  ;  eggs  fet  in  clufters. 

Smaller  than  the  preceding  fpecies  j  wings  white,  *  raped 
upper  ones  tipt  with  brown  ;  the  female  has  three  brown 
fpots  on  the  upper,  and  one  on  the  lower  pair.  76.  A 
native  of  Europe  \  on  the  turnip  and  other  fpecies  of 
brajjica  ;  alfo  on  the  tropceolum.  Larva  green  j  marked 
with  a  bright  yellow  line  on  the  back,  and  bright  yel¬ 
low  on  the  lides ;  pupa  greenifh,  marked  with  three  ful¬ 
phur-coloured  lines. 

Wings  marked  on  their  under  furfaces  with  broad  *  nap*. 
green ilh  veins.  77.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  feveral 
fpepies  of  brajjica . 

Wings  roundifh  ;  of  a  dufky  colour  at  the  tips.  79.  *  Jinapis. 

A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  muftard. 

Wings  white  above -,  the  upper  ones  on  their  fuperior  difeors. 
furface,  black  at  the  edge  and  tip,  which  is  marked 
with  four  white  dots  \  inferior  furfaces  black,  marked 
at  the  tips  with  four  yellow  fpots  and  a  yellow  bafe  ; 
the  inferior  furface  of  the  under  wings  fCarlet,  marked 
with  black  veins.  881. 

Wings  roundifh,  brown  at  the  edges  ;  their  under  *  dapli- 
furfaces  of  a  grayifh  yellow  fpotted  with  white.  81.  A  die*. 
native  of  Europe ;  on  different  kinds  of  refeda  and  brajji¬ 
ca  ;  larva  covered  with  bluifh  hairs,  marked  with  black 
fpots  and  yellow  flreaks. 

Wings  round  }  the  centre  of  the  upper  ones  tawny ;  *  card^ 
the  inferior  furface  of  the  under  ones  clouded  with  mines. 
green.  85.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  cardamine ,  braf 
Jica,  and  thlafpis.  Larva  folitary  }  greenifh  above  and 
whitifh  beneath.  Pupa  green,  marked  with  a  white 
line  on  each  fide  }  thorax  conical,  afeending. 

_  Wings^  yellow,  with  black  tips,  and  a  brown  mar -palecno. 
gin  *,  the  inferior  furface  of  the  under  ones  marked  with 
a  filver  dot.  99.  A  native  of  Europe,  on  the  coronilla  ; 
wings  fometimes  wdiitifh.  Larva  fomewhat  hairy ;  green 
marked  with  yellow  lines  and  black  dots. 

Wings  angular  and  yellow  j  each  marked  with  a  rufty-  *  rhamni. 
coloured  fpot.  106.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  buck¬ 
thorn.  Commonly  flies  about  in  Auguft,  though  fre¬ 
quently  it  lies  dormant  all  winter,  and  appears  early  in 
the  fpring.  The  male  is  very  often  of  a  fulphur  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  female  white.  Larva  fmooth  ^  and  green  J 

with  a  dark  line  on  the  back.  Pupa  in  the  anterior 
part  turgid,  and  drawn  to  a  point. 

E.  Feftivi. 

Wings  almofl,  entire,  brown  with  a  rufly-coloured  cajf.* 
band  divided  at  the  point.  The  lower  furface  of  the 
under  wings  afh-coloured  and  adorned,  with  two  ocelli, 
lhe  larvaa  green,  flreaked  with  red,  with  twTo  prickles 
A  a  on 
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on  its  head,  and  tail  divided.  Pupa  reddiili,  with  fll- 

very  fpots.  i  20.  ,  '  r  c 

*  hyper ^  Wings  entire,  of  a  dulky  colour  ;  the  lower  lurface  ot 

anthus.  the  upper  ones  adorned  with  three  ocelli,  and  the  infe¬ 
rior  furface  of  the  under  wings  with  two  or  three,  i  27. 

A  native  of  Europe  }  is  found  at  the  roots  of  the ,poa  an¬ 
nua  j  the  wings  fometimes  have  ocelli  on  their  upper 
furfaces.  Larva  folitary,  hairy,  and  of  an  afh-colour, 
marked  with  a  black  line  behind*,  the  tail  furnilhed  with 
two  little  prominences-,  pupa  brown,  fpotted  with 
yellow  5  and  has  a  bunch  on  its  back. 

Oedipus.  y  Wings  entire  \  their  upper  furfaces  black,  without 
fpots,  the  under  brown  *,  the  upper  wings  adorned  with 
three  ocelli,  the  under  with  five.  495.  A  native  of 
Europe. 

*  pampbU  Wings  perfe&ly  entire  and  yellow  j  the  upper  adorn- 

lus,  ed  on  their  lower  furface  with  one  ocellus  }  the  under 

ones  afli-coloured,  marked  with  a  band  and  four  faint 
ocelli.  239.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  cynofurus  cri- 
Jiatus  )  in  woody  meadows^  Larva  and  pupa  green  j  the 
former  marked  with  a  white  line,  and  has  two  imall 
prominences  at  the  tail. 

ftrcamus*  Wings  perfedly  entire,  of  a  rufly  colour  ;  the  upper 
marked  on  their  inferior  furfaces  with  a  Angle  ocellus  $ 
the  under  wings  with  five,  the  firft  being  feparated  by  a 
band.  242.  A  native  of  Europe  }  in  woody  meadows. 
Larva  green,  marked  on  the  back  with  duft-coloured 
lines,  and  on  the  fides  with  yellow  lines  \  the  tail  fur- 
nifhed  with  two  little  prominences. 

Zander.  Wings  perfeaiy  entire,  brownifh  ;  (the  upper  wings 
of  the  female  tawny),  the  lower  furface  of  the  under 
ones  afh-coloured  and  tawny  at  the  tips,  adorned  with 
fix  ocelli.  503.  A  native  of  Europe  5  fomewhat  refem- 
bling  the  laft. 

5.  Nymph  ales . 

A.  Gemma  ti. 

*  jo*  Wings  angularly  notched,  tawny,  fpotted  with 

black  }  each  adorned  with  one  ocellus.  13 1.  A  native 
of  Europe.  Larva  gregarious,  prickly,  black,  dotted 
with  white }  their  hind  legs  ot  a  rufty  colour. .  Pupa 
green,  dotted  with  gold  5  having  ten  fmall  proje&ions 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  body  }  the  tail  divided. 

*  maCra.  Wings  notched,  brown  }  the  upper  marked  on  both 

furfaces  with  one  ocellus  and  a  half  y  the  under  adorn¬ 
ed  on  their  fuperior  furfaces  with  three  ocelli,  and  on 
their  inferior  with  fix.  14,1  *  A-  native  of  Europe  }  on 
pafture  ground.  Larva  greenifh,  fomewhat  hairy,  hav¬ 
ing  two  fmall  prominences  at  the  tail.  Pupa  greenifh, 
flightly  divided r  and  prickly  on  the  fides. 

»  megeera.  Wings  notched,  yellow,  and  marked  with  brown 
bands  ;  the  upper  adorned  with  one  ocellus,  and  the 
under  with  five  ocelli  on  the  fuperior,  and  fix  on  the 
inferior  furface.  142.  A  native  of  Europe y  on  paf- 
ture  ground.  Larva  hairy,  green,  ftripped  with  white  j 
the  tail  divided. 

*saerid*  Wings  notched,  brown,  fpotted  with  yellow  j  the 
^  upper  adorned  on  both  furfaces  with  one  ocellus j  the 

under  with  four  ocelli  on  their  fuperior  furface,  and 
four  dots  on  their  inferior.  143. 

.y  Wings  notched,  brown  on  both  their  fuperior  and. 

*  *  inferior  furfaces  the  upper  wings  adorned  with  violet- 

coloured  ocelli.  MO.  A  native  of  Europe  $  feeds  chief¬ 
ly  on  the  avena  elation.  Larva  gray,  with  two  lines  of 
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black  dots  on  its  back  j  tail  divided.  It  remains  under 
ground  till  it  has  undergone  its  metamorphofis. 

B.  P haler ati. 

Wings  notched,  of  a  dufky  colour,  marked  with populu 
white  dots  and  bands  \  their  inferior  furfaces  yellow, 
marked  with  ivhite  bands  and  black  fpots.  162.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe  y  on  the  pcpulus  tremula .  dne  female 
marked  with  a  broader  white  band  than  the  male.  Lar¬ 
va  prickly',  and  variegated  y  head  and  tail  tawny.  Pupa 
yellowiih,  dotted  with  black. 

Wings  angular,  black,  with  a  whitifh  circumfe-  *  antiopa*. 
rence.  165.  A  native  both  of  Europe  and  America  ; 
on  the  birch  and  willow.  When  it  appears  in  fpring,  the 
edges  of  the  wings  are  white,  and  in  the  fummer  they 
become  yellow.  Larva  gregarious,  prickly,  black, 
marked  with  fquare  ruity-coloured  fpots  on  the  back. 

Pupa  black,  marked  with  fmall  projections  and  tawny 
dots. 

Wings  angular,  tawny,  fpotted  with  black  y  the  up-  polychlo * 
per  ones  marked  on  their  fuperior  furface  with  four  ros . 
black  dots.  166.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  fruit  trees. 

Larva  gregarious,  prickly,  blackifh,  marked  with  a 
yellow  line  on  the  fldes.  Pupa  of  a  flefh  colour. 

Wings  angular,  tawrny,  fpotted  with  black  y  the  ^  urtic ^ 
fuperior  furface  of  the  upper  wings  marked  with  three 
black  dots.  167.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  very  common  on 
the  nettle  ;  fuppofed,  though  often  falfely ,  to  be  a 
forerunner  of  fpring.  Larva  gregarious,  prickly,  brown, 
variegated  with  green  $  the  head  black.  Pupa  brown, 
marked  with  linall  projections,  and  golden  fpots  on  the 
neck,  and  fometimes  entirely  of  a  golden  colour.  This 
infect,  and  many  others  of  the  fame  genus,  />.  atalantay 
polychloros.joy  Sec.  foon  after  their  enlargement  from 
the  chryfalis  Hate,  difeharge  a  few  drops  of  a  reddifh 
coloured  fluid  }  which  in  places  where  they  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  great  numbers,  has  had  the  appearance  of 
a  fhownr  of  blood,  and  been  marked  by  writers  as  a 
prodigy  foreboding  fome  extraordinary  event. 

Wings  angular,  tawny  fpotted  with  blacky  the  under  *  C alhuttl* 
ones  marked  on  their  inferior  furface  with  a  winte  C.  1 68. 

Anative  of  Europe  5  on  the  nettle,  willow,  and  goofeber- 
ry.  Larva  folitary,  prickly,  and  tawny  \  the  back  yel¬ 
low  on  the  fore  part,  and  white  behind.  Pupa  of  a  flefh 
colour,  contra ded  in  the  middle,  dotted  with  gold. 

Wings  notched,  yellow-,  variegated  with  lplack,  and  hypfipyle* 
radiated  at  the  tips  *,  the  under  ones  marked  with  feven 
red  dots.  607.  A  native  of  Europe  \  on  the  ariflo lochia 
clematis .  Larva  yellow,  marked  with  black,  fumilhed 
with  prickles  fet  round  in  a- circle  \  red,  with  black 
tips. 

Wings  black,  fpotted  with  white  5  the  upper  ones*  atalanta* 
marked  with  a  purple  band  on  both  fldes,  the  under 
with  a  purple  band  along  the  edge.  *75*  ^  na^ve 
Europe  and  America  on  the  nettle. .  Larva  folitary,. 
prickly,  green,  marked  with  yellow  lines  on  tho  fldes. 

Pupa  marked  with  fmall  proje&ions  ;  blackifh  above, 
and  afh-coloured  below,  dotted  with  gold. 

Wings  angularly  notched,  brown,  marked  with  taw-  celt  is*. 
ny  fpots  and  a  Angle  white  one  ;  the  under  wings  gray_ 
on  their  inferior  furfaces.  639.  A  native  of  the  fouth  of 
Europe.  Larva  green,  marked  with  white  lines,  fpot¬ 
ted  with  black.  Pupa  green,  marked  with  white  lines. 

Wings  {lightly, notched,  variegated,  and  reticulated,/^^. 
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on  their  inferior  furface  ;  the  upper  ones  marked  on  their 
fuperior  furface  with  fome  white  fpots.  20 1.  A  native 
of  Europe  ;  on  the  common  thiftle.  Larva  gregarious, 
prickly,  and  black  ;  legs  red  ;  head  marked  with  two 
prickles  ;  pupa  furniftied  with  (mail  brown  projections  ; 
thorax  yellowifti  below. 

*  adippe .  Wings  notched,  brown,  fpotted  with  black,  adorned 

on  the  inferior  furface  with  twenty-three  filvery  fpots. 
212.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  viola  odor  at  a  and  tri¬ 
color:  the  filver  fpots  fometimes,  though  rarely,  change  into 
yellow  ;  larva  alb-coloured  or  brown,  covered  with  ma¬ 
ny  reddifh  prickles,  and  marked  on  the  back  with  a 
black  line,  riling  out  of  a  white  one  ;  pupa  brown, 
marked  with  filver  dots. 

6.  Plebmii. 

A.  Rurales . 

cupido .  Under  -wings  terminating  in  fix  fmall  projections, 
white  on  their  inferior  furface,  marked  with  filver  fpots. 
217.  A  native  of  America;  on  the  cotton.  Larva 
white,  dotted  with  black. 

*  beiulce,  Wings  fumifhed  with  a  (light  tail,  the  under  ones 

marked  with  two  white  ftreaks.  220.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  on  the  birch  and  floe.  Wings  of  the  male  marked 
with  tawny  fpots  ;  larva  thick,  green,  marked  with  two 
obliquely  tranfverfe  white  lines,  and  two  fmall  furrows 
on  the  back ;  pupa  fmooth,  of  a  rufty  colour. 

prun'u  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  brown  above,  with  a  red 

fpot  at  the  tip  of  the  lower  ones  ;  lower  wings  beneath 
with  a  tawny  marginal  band,  dotted  with  black.  22 r. 
A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  plum-tree.  Larva  thick, 
green,  with  a  pale  lateral  line ;  pupa  brown,  with  a 
white  head. 

*  quercus .  Wings  (lightly  tailed,  bluifli,  beneath  a(h-coloured, 

w  ith  a  wThite  (Ireak  and  double  tawmy  dot  near  the  tail. 
222.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  oak.  Larva  thick 
above,  of  a  rofe  colour  ;  with  three  lines  of  green  dots. 
Pupa  fmooth,  of  a  rufly  colour  ;  with  three  lines  of 
browm  dots  on  the  back. 

ceraji .  Wings  tailed,  brown,  without  fpots  ;  the  inferior 

furfaces  marked  with  a  white  ftreak,  and  tawny  cir¬ 
cular  fpots  :  the  under  wings  marked  with  a  black  dot. 
719.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  cn  the  cherry  tree. 

fedu  Wings  fumifhed  with  a  tail,  blue,  with  a  wfliite 

fpotted  edge,  white  on  their  inferior  furfaces,  marked 
with  black  fquare  fpots,  and  a  reddifli  band.  743.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe  ;  on  the  fedum  telephium.  Larva  green  ; 
marked  with  a  red  line  on  the  back.  Pupa  obtufe  ; 
green  on  the  anterior,  and  brown  on  the  pofterior  part. 

cjllarus .  Wings  entire,  and  blue  with  a  black  edge  ;  beneath 

of  a  brownifti  colour,  adorned  with  a  (freak  of  dots 
refembling  ocelli  ;  the  under  wings  on  their  inferior 
furface  blue  at  the  bafe.  750.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on 
the  flower  of  the  aftragalus  and  mellilot .  Larva  pale  ; 

marked  with  a  red  ftreak  on  the  back,  and  on  the  iides 
with  oblique  green  lines  ;  head  black.  Pupa  browrn, 
fpotted  with  black. 

B.  Urbicolce . 

comma .  Wings  perfectly  entire,  fpreading  fo  as  to  form  an 

obtufe  angle,  tawny,  marked  with  a  fmall  white  line, 
and  with  w-hite  dots  beneath.  256.  A  native  of  Europe  ; 
the  line  wanting  in  the  female.  Larva  of  a  (hining 
red  ;  head  black,  with  a  white  ftrip  on  ihe  collar.  Pu¬ 
pa  long,  cylindrical,  and  brown. 
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Wings  perfectly  entire,  fpreading  fo  as  to  form  an  ob-  *  tinea . 
tufe  angle  ;  tawny,  with  a  black  margin.  817.  A  native 
of  Europe  ;  upper  wings  in  the  male  marked  with  a 
fmall  black  line  on  the  middle.  Larva  folitary  and 
green.  Pupa  green  ;  with  a  very  thin  covering* 

Wings  notched  and  fpreading  fo  as  to  form  an  ob-  *  malva* 
tufe  angle  ;  brown,  wraved  with  a(h  colour  ;  the  upper 
wings  marked  with  tranfparent  dots ;  the  under  ones 
with  white  dots.  267.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  the  malva 
and  althcea .  Larva  gray  ;  head  black  ;  neck  marked 
with  four  fulphur-coloured  dots.  .  It  draws  together  the 
leaves  on  which  it  feeds,  by  threads  which  it  (pins.  Pu^ 
pa  hunch-backed  and  bluifli. 

876  fpecies  of  the  butterfly  have  been  deferibed  in 
the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature  publiflied  by 
Gmelin  ;  but  a  great  many  more  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  collections  of  the  curious,  which  have  not  yet  been 
deferibed  by  any  author. 

Sphinx,  Hawk-moth, 

Antennae  nearly  prifmatic,  thlckefl  in.  the  middle. 

Tongue  (in  moft  fpecies)  projecting.  Feelers  two, 

bent  back.  Wings  defleCied* 

*  Legitimae.  Antennce  fcaly  ^Feelers  hairy ,  Tongue  fpi - 
rcil. 

f  Wings  angular , 

The  under  wings  reddifli,  adorned  with  a  blue  eye.  *  ocellata . 
*.  Native  of  Europe  and  America  ;  on  tile  fpirceay 
willow,  and  fruit  trees;  the  thorax  marked  with  a 
ru fly-coloured  fpot,  the  tongue  very  fliort.  The  larva 
folitary,  rough,  green,  and  furniftied  with  a  tail  ;  mark¬ 
ed  with  obtufe  wThite  ftreaks,  and  dotted  with  yellow 
ocelli.  The  pupa  is  brown,  with  a  black  back. 

Wings  angularly  notched,  yellowifti,  marked  on  quercus, 
the  under  furface  with  brown  bands ;  the  under  wings 
with  a  red  band.  48.  Native  of  Europe,  on  the  oak*. 

The  body  of  the  male  is  afh-coloured ;  that  of  the  female 
brown.  The  larva  folitary,  furniftied  with  a  tail,  and 
green  ,  marked  on  the  fides  with  oblique  white  (tripes, 
and  with  reddifli  fpecks.  The  pupa  a  light  brown,  with 
reddifli  edges. 

Wings  dentated,  reverfed  and  gray;  the  under  wings  *  populi. 
of  a  rufty  colour  at  the  bafe  ;  the  upper  ones  marked 
with  a  white  dot.  2.  Native  of  Europe;  on  the  pop¬ 
lar  and  willow.  The  larva  folitary,  rough,  green,  fun* 
nifhed  With  a  tail  ;  it  is  marked  on  each  fide  with  a 
white  line,  and  with  w^hite  oblique  crofs  (tripes.  The 
pupa  a  dulky  gray,  and  of  a  rufty  colour  behind. 

Wings  marked  with  greenilh  bands,  and  clouded  *  tilrae. 
with  dark  green  ;  the  fuperior  furface  of  the  upper 
wings  of  a  yellowifti  brick-colour.  13.  Native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  on  the  lime-tree.  The  larva  folitary,  rough, 
green,  furniftied  with  a  tail.  It  growls  fmaller  towards 
the  head,  and  is  marked  on  the  fides  with  oblique 
blood-coloured  and  yellovr  (tripes.  The  pupa  of  a  dulky 
brown.  *  v 

Wings  irregularly  notched,  and  greenifh,  marked  another*, 
wuth  a  dark  green  band ;  the  under  wings  tawny,  and 
black  at  the  tips.  54.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  the 
another  a.  The  larva  folitary,  browrn,  and  without  a 
tail;  marked  with  blood-coloured  fpecks,  and  with  a 
black  ocellus,  the  pupil  of  wfliich  is  white,  on  the  laft 
A  a  2  fegment 
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fegment  but  one  of  the  abdomen.  The  pupa  is  unco¬ 
vered,  and  light  brown.  . 

Wings  faintly  angular  and  green  ;  variegated  with 
bands  of  pale  or  dark  green,  and  yellow.  Native  o 
Europe  ;  on  the  nerium.  The  larva  folitary,  dotted 
with  white,  and  marked  on  each  fide  of  the  neck  with 
a  blue  ocellus.  The  tail  is  bent  down,  and  almoft  joint¬ 
ed.  The  pupa  yellow,  marked  with  a  black  line  and 
black  dots  on  the  back. 


f  f  Wings  entire, 

*  convol-  Wings  clouded  ;  the  under  ones  faintly  marked  with 

vuli,  bands  ;  the  abdomen  marked  with  belts  of  red,  black, 

and  white.  6.  Native  of  Europe*,  on  the  convolvulus. 
It  fmells  of  ambergrife.  Its  eyes  are  very  bright.  The 
larva  furnifhed  with  a  tail  ;  marked  on.  each  fide  with 
oblique  white  lines,  and  'dotted  with  faint  ocelli .  1  he 

pupa  light  brown,  furnifhed  with  a  reflected  involuted 
horn. 

*  licruflri.  The  under  wings  reddiih,  marked  with  three  black 

bands  ;  the  abdomen  red,  furrounded  with  black  belts. 
8.  Native  of  Europe ;  on  the  privet,  lilac,  afh,  and 
elder.  The  larva  green,  and  furnifhed  with  a  tail; 
marked  on  the  fides  with  oblique  flreaks  of  a  carnation 
colour  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  white 
towards  the  pofterior.  The  fore  part  of  the  body  is 
ere£l,  and  it  refts  with  the  feet  elevated.  The  pupa 
brown  ;  with  a  tail  formed  of  four  fmall  projections. 

*  drop oi.  The  under  wings  yellow,  marked  with  brown  bands  ; 

the  abdomen  yellow,  marked  with  black  belts.  9.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Europe  on  the  jeffamine,  potato,  and  hemp. 
It  is  alfo  a  native  of  Africa  and  Alia  ;  but  the  varie¬ 
ty  to  be  met  with  there,  is  double  the  fize  of  that 
in  Europe.  It  makes  a  noife  by  rubbing  its.  feelers 
againfl  its  tongue.  The  larva  is  folitary,  and  lies  con¬ 
cealed  under  ground  all  day,  coming  out  in  the  evening 
to  feed.  It  is  yellow7  dotted  wTith  black,  and  furnifhed 
with  a  tail  which  is  bent  down ;  it  is  marked  on  the 
fides  with  crofs  lines,  half  blue,  half  green.  The  pupa 
light  brown,  marked  on  both  fides  with  black  fpecks, 

*  cilerio.  Wings  gray,  marked  with  white  flreaks ;  the  under 

ones  with  brown  ones,  and  with  fix  red  fpots.  12. 
Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  *,  on  the  vine.  ^1  he.  lar¬ 
va  is  brown,  marked  on  the  fides  with  twro  wdiite. lines, 
and  w7ith  two  ocelli  on  each  fide  of  the  neck.  It  is  fur¬ 
nifhed  w7ith  a  tail.  T-he  pupa  is  of  a  dark  brown  be¬ 
fore,  and  of  a  light  brown  behind. 

a*  nor.  The  wings  variegated  with  purple  and  green  *,  the  un- 
A  *  der  wings  red,  and  black  at  the  bafe.  17.  Native  of 
Europe  ;  on  the  French  willow7,  the  balfam,  the  convol¬ 
vulus,  and  the  vine.  The  larva  is  furnifhed  with  a  tail, 
and  is  fpotted  with  black  ;  it  is  alfo  adorned  with  two 
blue  ocelli  on  each  fide  of  the  neck.  The  pupa  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  dufky  gray,  an^ 
brown  on  the  pofterior  part,  marked  with  dark-coloured 
fpecks. 

*  eupltor-  Wings  gray  ;  the  upper  ones  marked  with  two  green 

bands  ;  the  under  with  tw  o  red  bands,  with  a  black 
ilreak  at;  the  bafe;  the  antennae  a  pure  white.  19..  Na¬ 
tive  of  Europe  ;  on  the  euphorbia .  Tlie  larva  is  fur¬ 
nifhed  with  a  tail,  and  is  black,  marked  with  white  ; 
marked  with  a  blood-colourecfline  on  the  back,  and  on 
the ftides  with  yellow  dots.  The  pupa  light  brown, 
marked  with  black  fpecks. 
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*  *  Sefiae.  The  Wings  entire;  the  Tail  furnifhed  with 
a  beard;  the  Tongue  projeBingyand  terminating  ab¬ 
ruptly  ;  the  Antenna:  cylindrical. 

The  fides  of  the  abdomen  variegated  with  black  and  *  Jlellat  a- 
white;  the  under  wings  of  a  rufty  colour.  27.  Na -rum. 
tive  of  Europe  ;  on  the  madder,  and  on  the  reft  of  thefe 
plants  wiiich  form  the  natural  order  called  f elicit  a. 

The  larva  is  fpotted  with  white,  and  is  furnifhed  with  a 
blue  tapering  tail,  of  a  rufty  colour  at  the  tip.  Ihe 
pupa  brown. 

The  abdomen  black,  marked  with  a  yellow  band  fucifor- 
the  wings  tranfparent,  with  a  black  edge.  28.  Na -mis* 
tive  of  Europe  ;  on  the  woodbine,  and  on  the  fcabious. 

The  larva  is  green,  marked  on  the  fides  with  a  yellow 
line,  and  furnifhed  with  a  reddifh  horn.  The  pupa 
black,  marked  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body  with  yellow 
flreaks,  and  enclofed  in  a  follicle. 

The  wings  tranfparent ;  the  abdomen  yellow,  with  *  apifor- 
black  incifures  ;  the  thorax  black,  marked  with  two  mis. 
yellow  fpots.  29*  Native  of  Europe ;  on  flowers. 

The  larva  on  the  trunk  of  the  poplar-tree. . 

The  upper  wings  brown,  the  under  wings  tranfpa-y^/fc. 
rent ;  the  abdomen  black^  marked  with'  three  yellow 
belts.  102.  Native  of  Europe. 

The  wings  tranfparent,  with  a  black  edge  and  black  *  vefpifor* 
band;  the  abdomen  black;  the  fecond  and  laft  {eg- mis. 
ments  marked  with  a  yellow  margin.  31.  Native  of 
Europe. 

The  wings  tranfparent,  with  a  black  edge  and  black  *  tiputi- 
band ;  the  abdomen  black  ;  the  incifures  are  alternately  formis. 
marked  with  a  yellow  margin.  32.  Native  of  Europe. 

Feeds  on  the  pith  of  the  common  red  currant. 


***  Zygcense  Fabricii,  f.  Adfcitae.  The  Tongue 
projecting,  and  feiaceous ;  the  Antenna  thicker  in  the 

middle.  4 

The  upper  wings  blue,  marked  with  fix  red  dots  ;  the  *  filipen* 
under  wings  red  with  a  blue  edge.  34.  Native  of dula. 
Europe  ;  on  the  fpiraa  filipendula.  There  is  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  this  fpecies  (/3 .  peucedani)  diftinguifhed  by  a  red 
belt  on  the  abdomen,  which  feeds  on  the  peucedanus. 

The  larva  is  thick,  of  a  fulphur-colour ;  marked  with 
four  row-s  of  black  dots,  and  furnifhed  with  a  tail.  The 
pupa  is  brown,  of  a  fulphur-colour  in  the  middle,  and 
marked  with  brown  fpecks. 

Black ;  the  upper  wings  green,  marked  with  thr zzpythid* 
oblong  blood-coloured  fpots,  placed  near  one  another ; 
the  under  ones  red.  106.  Native  of  Europe.  The 
larva  hairy  and  white  ;  the  head  marked  with  tw7o  lines 
of  black  dots ;  the  fore  legs  are  black  ;  the  hind  legs 
yellow. 

Blue  ;  the  upper  wings,  green,  marked  with  five  red fulvia. 
fpots ;  the  under  ones  of  a  blood-colour,  and  without 
fpots.  107.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  lotus  corni - 
culatus. 

Greenifh-black ;  the  wings  marked  with  tranfparent/^^. 
dots,  fix  on  the  upper,  and  two  on  the  under  wings ;  the 
abdomen  marked  with  a  yellow  belt.  35.  Native  of 
Europe  ;  on  the  oak,  &c.  The  larva  browm,  with  red¬ 
difh  head  and  legs  ;  with  tufts  of  whitifh  feathers  on  the 
back. 

Blue  ;  the  upper  wings  marked  with  fix  red  dots ;  th tephltt 
under  ones  with  one  red  dot ;  the  abdomen  girt  with  a 
red  belt.  36.  Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  ;  on  the 

medico  go*. 
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medic  ago.  Sometimes  the  wings  are  dotted  with  white, 
and  the  bafe  of  the  upper  wings  and  the  abdomen  mark¬ 
ed  with  a  yellow  belt.  The  larva  hairy  and  yellowilh  y 
the  head,  legs,  and  two  lines  on  the  body,  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour. 

165  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

71.  PH  ALIENA,  Moth . 

Antennae  growing  gradually  fmaller  from  their  bafe  to 
their  tip.  Tongue  fpiral.  Jaws  none.  Shield  (in 
moft  fpecies)  fhort,  and  of  a  horny  fubftance. 

Moths  fly  about  at  night,  have  their  antennae  com- 
pofed  of  many  articulations,  and  commonly  pe&inated 
in  one  or  both  fexes.  They  feed  chiefly  on  the  nec- 
tareous  juice  of  dowers.  The  larva  is  aCtive,  commonly 
fmooth,  and  more  or  lefs  cylindrical,  and  feeds  on  the 
leaves  of  plants.  The  pupa  remains  torpid,  is  gene¬ 
rally  cylindrical,  fometimes  pointed  before,  fometimes 


at  both  ends,  and  in  moil 
licle. 

Phaljen^e  dividuntur  in, 

1.  Bombyces.  Larva  16- 
poda,  faepius  pilofa,  fub- 
cylindrica  y  pupa  apice 
acuminata  y  antennis  fili- 
formibus,  apice  acutis y 
palpis  duobus,  compref- 
iis,  reflexis,  sequalibus, 
pilofis,  obtufis  y  lingua 
fpirali,  brevi,  membra- 
nacea,  vix  exferta,  fili-t 
.fiormi,  obtufa,  bifida. 


a.  Attacos,  alis  patulis. 

b.  Bombyces ,  alis  non  pa¬ 
tulis. 

et.  Alis  reverfis. 

/3.  dedexis. 

y.  incumbentibus. 

2.  convolutis. 

2.  Geometry.  Larva  oc- 
to  vel  decem-poda,  pedi- 
bus  peCtoralibus  6,  cau- 
dalibus  2,  et  interdum 
fubcaudalibus  2;  hirudi- 
nem  inftar  incedans,dum 
quiefcitat,  ereCta,  gla¬ 
bra,  pupa  apice  acumi¬ 
nata  y  antennis  filiformi- 
bus,  articulis  obfoletis  y 
palpis  duobus  mquali- 
bus,  redexis,  membrana- 
ceis,  cylindricis  y  lingua 
porreCta,  membranacea, 


mdances  covered  with  a  foli- 


Moths  are  divided  into, 

1.  Bombyces.  Thofe  whofe 
larvae  are  generally  hairy, 
nearly  cylindrical,  and 
furnilhed  with  16  feet  y 
whofe  pupa  is  drawn  to  a 
point  at  the  head  y  and 
which  have  their  antennae 
filiform  and  fharp  at  the 
tip  y  two  feelers,  equal, 
comprefled,  bent  back, 
hairy  and  blunt  y  the 
tongue  fpiral,  fhort,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  dightly  pro¬ 
jecting,  filiform,  blunt, 
and  divided  at  the  extre¬ 
mity. 

.  Attacos ,  with  fpreading 
wings. 

.  Bombyces ,  with  wings 
not  fpreading. 

et.  Wings  reverfed. 

/3.  deflected, 

y.  incumbent. 

convoluted. 

.Geometry.  Thofe  whofe 
larvae  are  fmooth,  and 
have  eight  or  ten  feet,  fix 
attached  to  the  breaft, 
two  to  the  tail,  and  fome¬ 
times  two  more  near  to 
the  tail  *,  moving  like  a 
leech,  and  refting  in  an 
erect  pofture  y  whofe  pu¬ 
pae  are  pointed  at  the 
head  y  which  have  fili¬ 
form  antennae,  with  faint 
articulations,  two  feelers 
equal,  bent  back,  mem¬ 
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fetacea,  bifida  y  alis  in- 
quiefcentibus,  ut  pluri- 
mum  patulis,  horizonta- 
libus. 


a .  Alis  angulatis,  antennis 

ut  plurimum  pec- 
tinatis. 

b .  integris. 

c .  rotundatis. 

3.  Tortrices.  Alis  ob- 
tufiflimis,  fere  retufis, 
margine  exteriore  cur- 
vo  5  antennis  filiformi- 
bus  y  palpis  duobus  ae- 
qualibus,  nudiufculis, 
bafi  cylindricis,  medio 
dilatato-ovatis,  apice  fe- 
*taceis  y  lingua  porrecta, 
membranacea,  fetacea, 
bifida  y  larva  16-poda, 
folia,  quae  vorat,  et  in- 
tra  quae  fe  recipit,  filis 
contorquente,  et  con- 
ueCtente. 


branaceous,  and  cylindri¬ 
cal^  the  tongue  membra¬ 
naceous,  fetaceous,  divi¬ 
ded  at  the  extremity,  and 
projecting  y  the  wings, 
when  at  reft,  fpreading 
horizontally. 

?.  Wings  angular  y  anten¬ 
nae,  for  the 
molt  part,  pec¬ 
tinated, 
entire. 

.  round. 

;. Tortrices.  Thofe  which 
have  their  wings  very 
blunt,  with  a  curved  ex¬ 
terior  margin  y  the  anten¬ 
nae  filiform  y  two  feelers 
equal,  nearly  fmooth,  cy¬ 
lindrical  at  the  bafe,  di¬ 
lated  in  the  middle  into 
an  oval  form,  and  feta¬ 
ceous  towards  the  tip  y 
the  tongue  membrana¬ 
ceous,  fetaceous,  divided 
at  the  extremity,  and  pro¬ 
jecting^  and  whofe  larvae 
are  furnifhed  with  16  feet, 
and  twifi  up  the  leaves 
on  which  they  feed,  by 
means  of  threads  they 
(pin,  into  a  retreat  for 
themfelves.. 


4.  Pyralides.  Alis  con- 
niventibus,  in  figuram 
deltoideam  forficatam  y 
antennis  filiformibus, 
articulis  obfoletis  y  pal¬ 
pis  duobus  sequalibus, 
reflexis,  membranaceis, 
cylindricis  y  lingua  por¬ 
reCta,  membranacea,  fe¬ 
tacea,  bifida  y  larva  14 
—16-poda. 


5.  Nocture.  Larva  16- 
poda  faepius  glabra,  pupa 
apice  acuminata,  anten¬ 
nis  fetaceis,  palpis  duo¬ 
bus  compreflis,  pilofis, 
apice  cylindricis,  nudis  y 
lingua  porreCta,  cornea, 
fetacea,  bifida. 


4.  P  yralides.  Thofe  which 
have  the  wings  pafling 
over  one  another,  form¬ 
ing  a  forked  figure  re- 
fembling  the  Greek  d  y 
the  antennae  filiform,  with 
their  articulations  faintly 
expreffed  y  twro  feelers  e~ 
qual,  bent  back,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  and  cylindri¬ 
cal  y  the  tongue  membra¬ 
naceous,  fetaceous,  divi¬ 
ded  at  the  extremity,  and 
projecting ;  whofe  larva 
has  from  14  to  16  feet. 

5.  NocTUiE.  Thofe  whofe 
larvae  are  for  the  mofl 
part  fmooth,  and  furnifh¬ 
ed  with  16  feet  y  whofe 
pupae  are  pointed  at  the 
head,  and  have  their  an¬ 
tennae  fetaceous  y  twro 
feelers  compreffed,  hairy, 
with  naked  cylindrical 
tips  y  the  tongue  formed 
of  a  homy  fubhance,  fer 
taceous,  divided  at  the 
point,  and  projecting. 

a»  AJi* 
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a,  Alis  patulis. 

b,  incumbentibus. 
cc.  Thorace  kevi. 

fi.  criftato. 

c,  Alis  deflexis. 

a.  Thorace  kevi. 
fit  criftato. 

6.  Tine.e.  Larva  1 6~poda, 
fiepius  intra  cucullum 
latente  }  pupa  anterius 
acuminata}  antennis  fe- 
taceis  }  lingua  membra- 
nacea,  fetacea,  bifida. 


a.  Tinea ,  palpis  quatuor, 
insequalibus }  larva  fae- 
pius  rebus  culinariis,  vef- 
timentis,  pellibus,  Stc. 
vi£litante. 

Id,  Tinea ,  palpis  duobus  b 
ad  medium  bifidis,  lacinia 
interior!  acutiffima. 


7.  Pterophori  five  Alu-  7. 
ClTiE.  Alis  digitatis  ad 
bafin  ufque  fiffis}  anten¬ 
nis  fetaceis }  palpis  duo- 
bus  tenuiffimis,  cylindri- 
cis,  filiformibus,  reflexis, 
nudis,  apice  fubulatis } 
lingua  porre&a,  mem- 
branacea,  elongata,  fe¬ 
tacea,  bifida}  larva  16- 
poda,  ovata,  pilofa }  pu¬ 
pa  nuda  apice,  fubulata. 


8.  Hapialt.  Larva  16- 
poda,  fubcylindrica,  fae- 
pius  glabra,  radicibus 
plantarum  viflitante  } 
pupa  folliculata,  cylin- 
drica,  apice  acuminata  } 
antennis  brevibus,  mo- 
niliformibus }  palpis  duo- 
bus  gequalibus,  obtufis, 
compreffis,  „  membrana- 
ceis,  refiexis }  linguae- 
que  bifidse  inter  hos  ru- 
dimento. 
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a.  Wings  fp reading. 

b.  incumbent. 

*.  Thorax  fmooth. 
fi.  c  relied. 

c.  Wings  deflefled. 

oo.  Thorax  fmooth. 
fi,  crelled. 

6.  TiNEiE.  Thofe  whofe 
larvae  have  16  feet,  and 
moll  commonly  lie  con¬ 
cealed  under  a  covering  } 
whofe  pupa  is  pointed  at 
the  head  }  and  have  the 
antennce  fetaceous,  the 
tongue  membranaceous, 
fetaceous,  and  divided  at 
the  extremity. 

a.  Tinea ,  with  four  unequal 
feelers  }  whofe  larva  feed 
on  clothes,  hides,  furni¬ 
ture,  See. 

Tinea ,  two  feelers  divi¬ 
ded  to  the  middle,  the 
interior  divifion  very 
fharp. 

Pterophori  or  Alucit^e. 
Thofe  which  have  their 
wings  divided  to  the  bafe 
into  feveral  portions }  the 
antennae  fetaceous }  two 
feelers,  very  llender,  Cy¬ 
lindrical,  filiform,  bent 
back,  fmooth,  and  ta¬ 
pering  at  the  tip }  the 
tongue  membranaceous, 
fetaceous,  divided  at  the 
extremity,  projecting,  and 
very  long }  whofe  larvae 
are  oval,  hairy,  and  fur- 
nilhed  with  16  feet. 

Hapiali.  Thofe  whofe 
larvae  are  cylindrical, 
commonly  fmooth,  fur- 
nilhed  with  16  feet,  and 
feed  on  the  roots  of  plants ; 
whole  pupa  is  cylindri¬ 
cal,  pointed  at  the  head, 
and  enclofed  in  a  follicle } 
and  have  fhort,  monili- 
form  antennae  ;  two  feel¬ 
ers,  equal,  obtufe,  com- 
prefled,  membranaceous, 
bent  back,  and  the  rudi¬ 
ment  of  a  divided  tongue 
placed  between  them. 

4 
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*  Antenna  filiform, 
a.  Feelers  comprejfied. 
f  Wings  fp reading.  Attach 

Wings  curved,  of  the  fame  colour  both  on  their  up ~  atlas. 
per  and  under  furfaces,  variegated  with  yellow,  marked 
wdth  a  tranfparent  fpot }  the  upper  wings  have  a  fmall 
tranfparent  fpot  joined  to  the  other.  I.  Native  of  Alia 
£nd  America }  on  the  orange  tree.  Each  articulation 
of  the  antennae  has  two  projections  proceeding  from 
them  in  oppofite  directions.  The  larva  has  hairy  tu¬ 
bercles  fet  round  it  in  circles.  It  fpins  a  large  ball  of 
filk,  which  is  unravelled  with  very  great  difficulty. 

Wings  of  a  dark  carnation  colour }  the  under  ones  niSUtans* 
marked  with  a  rully-coloured  eye,  the  pupil  of  wiiich 
is  tranfparent.  469.  Native  of  Africa.  Female  larger 
than  the  male. 

Wings  round,  clouded  with  gray,  and  faintly  marked  *pavonia> 
with  bands,  adorned  with  a  long  femitranfparent  ocellus. 

7.  Native  of  Europe  }  on  heath,  bramble,  the  rofe, 
the  elm,  the  willow,  and  fruit  trees.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  this  fpecies,  minor ,  media ,  and  major.  The 
antennae  in  the  male  are  more  diftin£lly  pe£linated  than 
in  the  female.  The  larva  is  gregarious,  and  green, 
having  red  and  yellow  hairy  tubercles  fet  round  it  in 
circles.  The  pupa  is  blackifh,  with  a  hole  at  the  top  of 
the  follicle,  which  is  elaflic  and  a&ing  like  a  valve. 

Wings  of  a  brick  colour,  adorned  with  an  eye  of  a  tan, 
violet  colour  5  with  a  white  fpear-fhaped  pupil.  8.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Europe  }  on  the  birch.  The  larva  green,  mark¬ 
ed  on  the  fides  with  oblique  white  llreaks,  the  back  co¬ 
vered  with  knots.  The  pupa  light-brown  and  hairy. 

f  f  Bombyces.  Wings  not  fpreading. 
u.  Wings  reverfed. 

Wings  of  a  brick  colour,  notched,  and  marked  wuth popuUfo* 
a  great  many  brown  fpots  like  crefcemts.  4 85*  Na-  ha, 
tive  of  Europe  }  on  the  wkite  poplar. 

Wings  notched,  and  of  a  rufly  colour  }  the  mouth  *  querci- 
and  fhanks  of  the  legs  black.  18.  Native  of  Europe  folia. 
on  grafs,  the  floe,  pear  tree,  apple,  and  willow.  The 
larva  is  hairy,  of  a  rufly  colour,  with  a  blue  neck,  and 
fumifhed  with  a  flignt  tail.  The  pupa  brown,  marked 
with  red  bands. 

Wings  fawn  coloured,  marked  with  two  whitifh  *  rubl, 
flreaks  on  their  upper  furface.  21.  Native  of  Europe} 
on  the  bramble  and  willow.  The  larva  is  hairy,  black 
on  the  under  fide,  and  of  a  rufly  colour,  marked  with 
black  rings  on  the  upper  fide.  When  young  it  is  cove¬ 
red  with  a  veil  of  black  filk.  The  pupa  blackifh, 
marked  with  three  yellow  rings,  and  enclofed  in  a  co¬ 
vering  of  filk. 

Wings  notched,  yellow,  and  marked  with  two  brown pruns, 
flreaks  and  a  white  dot.  22.  Native  of  Europe  }  on 
the  plum.  The  larva  is  fmooth,  of  an  afh  colour, 
marked  with  blue  lines,  and  fumifhed  with  tufts  of  hair 
on  the  neck  and  along  the  fides }  the  hind  legs  are 
ft  retched  out,  and  at  a  dillance  from  one  another.  The 
pupa  black  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  and  of  a  light 
brown  behind. 

Wings  faintly  notched,  and  yellow,  marked  -with  a  *  pot  a  to* 
broad  tawny  ftripe,  and  with  two  white  dots.  23.  Na-rw. 
tive  of  Europe  }  on  grafs.  It  produces  oblong  eggs  of 
a  leaden  colour,  marked  at  each  end  with  a  green  ring, 
and  with  a  green  dot  in  the  middle.  The  larva  has  a 

tail 
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tail  and  a  creft,  is  hairy,  and  fpotted  on  the  fides  with  vse  gregarious,  hairy,  of  a  browniffi  afh-colour,  black  on 
white.  I  he  pupa  of  a  light  brown..  the  back,  and  marked  with  yellow  warts  :  thev  move  in 

qnreut.  Wings  of  a  rutty  colour,  marked  with  a  yellow  ftreak  ;  fets,  differing  in  number.  The  fkin  which  'they  caff 
the  upper  wings  with  a  white  dot.  2 5.  Native  of  Eu-  excites  intlammation  when  touched, 
rope:  on  heath,  the  floe,  the  birch,  the  willow  and  oak. 


The  colour  of  the  female  is  paler  than  that  of  the  male. 
The  larva  is  hairy,  gray,  marked  with  black  rings,  and 
fpotted  with  white.  The  pupa  is  enclofed  in  a  thick 
covering  of  filk,  is  green,  and  brown  on  the  fore  part. 

*  tanef-  Wings  of  a  rufty  colour,  marked  with  a  white  ffreak  ; 

tris .  the  upper  wings  are  white  at  the  bafe,  and  marked  with 

a  white  dot.  28.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  lime 
tree,  the  floe,  and  the  willow.  It  produces  eggs  cove¬ 
red  with  a (h-coloured  wool.  The  larva  is  hairy  and 
black  ;  each  of  its  fegments  is  marked  with  three  white 
dots  between  two  red  tufted  fpots.  It  is  gregarious,  and 
lives  in  habitations  which  it  forms  for  itfelf  compofed  of 
many  cells  ;  going  out  in  queft  of  food,  it  returns 
through  parallel  holes.  The  pupa  is  of  a  fulphur  co¬ 
lour. 

*  v inula*  Wings  nearly  reverfed,  waved  and  ftreaked  with 

brown  ;  body  white,  dotted  with  black.  29.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe  ;  on  the  willow  and  poplar.  Larva 
folitary,  green,  and  brown  on  the  buck,  on  which 
there  is  fituated  a  turgid  prominence ;  the  tail  is  furnifhed 
with  two  briffles ;  it  difeharges  an  acrid  fluid  from  a 
chink  under  its  head.  Pupa  brown. 

tfprL  Silk-worm.  Wings  pale,  marked  with  three  faint 

brown  ffreaks,  and  a  brown  circular  fpot.  33.  Native 
of  China  and  Perfia  ;  on  the  mulberry.  It  wras  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe  by  Juftinian.  It  varies  a  little  in 
ffze  and  colour  ;  the  wings  being  fometimes  yellowifli, 
fometimes  whitifh.  The  larva  is  furnifhed  with  a  tail, 
is  naked,  and  whitiffi.  The  pupa  light  brown,  enclofed 
m  a  thick  filky  covering,  from  wdiich  filk  is  manufac¬ 
tured.  The  firft  perfon  who  unravelled  the  cocoons  of 
the  filk -worm,  and  manufa&ured  them  into  filk,  w7as 
Pamphilia,  a  woman  of  Coos,  the  daughter  of  Latous, 
{Vide Plin.  xi.  22.),  feu  potius  Plan's flia,  (Ariilot.  Anim. 
y.  19.) 

*  popult .  Browm  and  whitifh  on  the  fore-part ;  the  wings 

brownifh,  marked  with  a  wliitifli  fpreading  ffripe,  with 
a  fmall  one  placed  clofe  by  it.  34.  Native  of  Europe  ; 
on  the  poplar,  and  on  fruit  trees.  The  larva  hairy, 
and  of  an  afli-colour,  darker  on  the  back  ;  each  feg- 
ment  is  marked  with  twro  pairs  of  red  dots.  The  pupa 
is  brown  on  the  fore  part,  and  reddilh  behind. 

eueria.  Wings  yellow^  (in  the  female  brown),  marked  with  a 
white  dot,  and  becoming  paler  towards  the  tip.  499. 
Native  of  Europe  •,  on  the  floe,  &c.  It  depofits  rough 
eggs  in  clufters.  The  larva  gregarious,  hairy,  and  light- 
brown.  The  divifions  between  the  fegments  black, 
and  marked  on  the  fides  with  blue  fpots  and  fulphur-- 
coloured  dots.  The  pupa  yellowifh. 

*  cqflren -  Wings  dark-coloured,  marked  with  two  pale  bands. 

jis.  36.  Native  of  Europe;  feeds  on  the pilofella,jacea, 

millefolium ,  alchemilla,  and  euphorbia .  It  depofits  its 
eggs  in  circles  round  branches.  The  larva  is  gregari¬ 
ous,  confuming  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  :  it  feeds 
under  a  web,  and  frequently  fliifts  its  quarters  :  it  is 
hairy,  blue,  and  marked  with  red  lines  dotted  with 
black.  The  pupa  is  dark-coloured. 

*  prcccf-  Wings  of  a  brownifh  afh-colour  :  the  female  marked 
fonea.  with  one  dark  ffripe  ;  the  male  with  three.  37.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Europe  5  on  the  oak.  Of  a  middle  fize,  T-he  lar- 


/3.  Wings  defeated* 
f  Tongue ftort. 

(j  Back  fnooth. 

Wings  whitifh,  marked  on  the  back  with  a  brown  rufa*< 
fpot,  and  with  fix  brown  fpots  like  crefcents  on  the 
lower  wings..  508..  Native  of  Europe.  The  under 
wings  white,  with  a  brown  edge ;  the  antennae  pecti¬ 
nated  and  brown  ;  the  legs  brown. 

Wings  black,  with  white  veins  ;  the  under  wings  *  planta r-* 
yeffow,  with  a  black  edge,  and  dotted  with  black. 

Native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  plantane,  elm,  and  hyacinth. 

The  under  wings  in  the  female  are  fcarlet  ;  but  in  the 

north  of  Europe,  frequently  white,  with  a  black  edge 

and  black  fpots :  when  caught  it  emits  a  yellow  drop 

from  its  collar.  Larva  hairy,  black,  with  the  back  / 

brown. 

Wings  white,  waved  with  black,  marked  with  blood-co-  *  monacha* 
loured  rings  between  the  fegments  of  the  abdomen.  43. 

Native  of  Europe ;  on  the  bramble,  the  willow,  the 
apple,  the  oak,  the  larix,  and  other  fpecies  of  pine, 
lo  thefe  laft  it  is  particularly  deffruffive.  Larva 
brownifh  afli -coloured,  with  red  tufts  011  the  back  ;  the 
fecond  fegment  of  its  body  is  marked  with  a  black  fpot 
of  a  heart-fhape.  Pupa  black. 

Wings  marked  with  fpots  clouded  with  gray  and  *  dUbap* 
brown  j  the  wings  of  the  female  whitiffi,  with  black  ** 
ftains.  .  44.  Native  of  Europe;  on  the  oak,  the  lime, 
and  fruit  trees;  the  peft  of  orchards.  The  female  twice 
the  fize  of  the  male,  covers  her  eggs  with  balls  of  duff. 

The  larvae  feed  on  a  variety  of  vegetables,  are  hairy 
marked  with  white  lines,  dotted  with  blue  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  body,  and  with  red  behind.  When  touched 
they  excite  an  itching  in  the  hands.  The  pupa  is 
marked  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body  with  four  black 
dots ;  when  touched,  it  rolls  itfelf  up  into  a  circle. 

Wings  of  a  fnowy-white,  a  beard  of  a  ruffy  colour  *  chryfor* 
at  the  anus.  45.  Native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  oak  and  rheea. 
fruit-trees.  There  is  a  finaller  variety  of  this  fpecie-s 
with  brownifh  wings  in  India.  The  female  produces 
yellow  eggs,  and  covers  them  with  a  large  quantity  of 
tawny-coloured  wool.  The  larva  is  blackifh,  hairy, 
gregarious  ;  not  confined  to  one  kind  of  food  ;  marked 
with  twTo  red  lines  011  the  back,  tufted  with  wff  ite  on  the 
fides.  The  pupa  blackifh. 

||  |]  Back  furnifhed  with  a  Crejl .. 

Wings  of  an  afh-colour,  marked  with  three  brown  *  budibun* 
Tvaved  ffreaks.  54.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies,  da. 
fccpularis  0.  Antennae  pe&inated,  wings  whitifh,  mark¬ 
ed  with  three  dark-coloured  bands  y  the  under  wings 
wrhite.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe ;  on  the  oak,  beech., 
and  fruit-trees.  The  larva  is  yellow,  hairy ;  the  tuft 
on  the  tail  longer  than  the  reft,  and  red ;  four  tufts  on 
the  back,  white  ;  the  head  is  pale  yellow.  The  pupa 
is  black  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and  a  light 
brown  behind,  fpotted  with  yellow. 

Wings  clouded  ;  the  pofterior  part  of  the  thorax  *  cofur* 
marked  with  4.  black  band  ;  antenna;  lamellated.  63.  ^  ' 
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matronula. 
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*graminis . 
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ENTOMOLOGY;  Lepidoptera, 


A  native  of  Europe  \  in  decayed  wood.  The  larva 
fomewhat  hairy,  of  a  carnation  colour  ;  the  head  black, 
and  back  of  a  blood-colour.  It  was  reckoned  a  deli¬ 
cacy  by  the  Romans,  who  fattened  it  with  flour.  (Plin. 
xviii.  24.).  The  pupa  of  a  light  brown  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  body,  and  yellow  behind. 

Wings  yellowifh,  marked  with  black  bands.  1306. 
A  native  of  Chili  }  on  a  kind  of  cony%a.  The  larva 
is  naked,  and  red,  while  it  undergoes  its  metamorphofis  ; 
it  rolls  itfelf  up  in  a  kind  of  wax,  at  firfl  white  and 
Tweet,  and  afterwards  yellow  and  bitter,  which  the  na¬ 
tives  gather  in  the  autumn  and  put  into  cakes. 

f  f  Tongue  long . 

[a.  Bach f moo th. 

The  upper  wings  gray,  and  dotted  with  yellow  3  the 
under  ones  tawny  fpotted  with  black.  68.  A  native 
of  Europe j  on  the  angelica ,  nettle,  and  grafs.  The 
larva  folitary,  black,  marked  with  white  warts  *,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  it  is  covered  with  whitifh  hairs, 
and  underneath  with  hairs  of  a  rufty  colour. 

Wings  brown  j  the  upper  wings  gray,  fpotted  with 
yellow  on  their  fuperior  furface ;  the  under  ones  yellow 
marked  with  black  bands.  92.  A  native  of  Europe  \ 
on  the  artemifia  vulgaris. 


Tobago,  Feelers  white  at  the  bafe,  and  tipt  with 
black ;  thorax  bluifh  black  with  white  dots,  and  twro 
tawny  fpots  \  abdomen  beneath  white  with  black  rings  \ 
anus  tawny  j  upper  wings  blue  at  the  tip,  with  white 
dots ;  low^er  wings,  and  all  beneath,  black  }  the  hind 
margin  a  little  whitifh. 

§  $  Feelers  cylindrical.  Geometric, 
a.  Wings  angular. 

Wings  green  and  faintly  notched,  marked  with  ztbymiaria. 
faint  waved  whitifh  flreak ;  a  finally  line  of  the  fame 
defcription  being  placed  contiguous  to  it.  199*  A 
native  of  Europe  ;  on  thyme.  Larva  dark-coloured, 
marked  with  carnation-coloured  fpots  on  the  back  j  the 
head  and  collar  furnifhed  with  twTo  little  projections. 

Pupa  light  brown,  marked  with  a  black  line,  fharp- 
pointed  before,  and  divided  behind,  and  covered  with  a 
very  thin  follicle. 

Wings  afh-coloured,  and  marked  with  a  rafty-co- punfforta* 
loured  itreak,  and  tranfverfe  row  of  black  dots.  200. 

A  native  of  Europe  j  on  the  oak.  Larva  afh-coloured, 
marked  with  yellow  fpots  on  the  fides..  Pupa  of  a  pale 
carnation-colour  above,  beneath  yellow  \  and  is  attached 
to  a  leaf. 

b.  Wings  entire. 


b.  Back  furnifljed  with  a  Crejl . 

Wings  of  an  afh-colour,  ftreaked  with  a  light  brown, 
and  marked  with  00.  81.  A  native  of  Europe*,  on 

the  oak.  Larva  naked,  of  a  violet-colour,  marked 
with  white  lines,  and  dots. 

Of  a  fnow  white  colour  *,  wings  marked  with  a  great 
number  of  bluifh-black  dots  \  the  thorax  with  fix.  33. 
A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  the  w  ood  of  the  pear  and  horfe- 
chefnut.  Larva  yellow,  dotted  with  black  ;  he*  and 
tail  black. 

y.  Wings  incumbent . 

Wings  gray  j  marked  with  a  white  line  dividing  into 
three  branches,  and  a  wiiite  dot.  73.  A  native  of 
Europe j  on  grafs.  It  varies  in  fize,  and  is  very  de- 
ftruCtive  to  paflure  grounds.  The  larva  confumes  all 
kinds  of  grafs  except  the  alopecurus .  It  is  fmooth, 
dufky,  with  a  lateral  and  dorfal  yellow  flripe.  It  is 
deflroyed  by  rooks  and  hogs.  The  pupa  remains  tor¬ 
pid  for  fourteen  days  only. 

Wings  dark -coloured,  tinged  with  red,  marked  with 
a  double  black  dot  *,  abdomen  red  \  and  black  on*  the 
back.  95.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  turnip,  muf- 
tard,  graf>,  and  birch-tree.  The  larva  is  hairy,  of  a 
rufty  colour,  with  black  head  and  fore-legs ;  wanders 
over  the  fnow  in  winter  in  Norwray  5  and  is  faid  to  for- 
bode  a  cold  fummer  and  fcarcity  where  it  appears  in 
confiderable  numbers.  Pupa  black,  marked  with  yel¬ 
low  bands  behind. 

Wings  tranfparent  and  gray  j  antennce  brown.  591. 
A  native  of  Europe  *,  on  the  vicia  fylvatica.  The  fe¬ 
male  depofits  her  eggs  while  in  the  pupa  flate,  and 
never  becomes  a  perfect  infeCt. 

Wings  convoluted. 

Wings  tawny,  marked  with  numerous  white  fpots, 
furrounded  with  blue.  593.  A  native  of  the  ifland  of 
3 


Wings  green,  fomewhat  waved,  marked  with  a papiliona * 
WTaved  Itreak,  and  fmaller  Itreak  of  the  fame  defcription  ria . 
contiguous  to  it.  225.  A  native  of  Europe  \  on  birch- 
trees.  Larva  green,  with  ten  crooked  reddifh  prickles 
on  the  back.  Pupa  green,  varied  with  yellow  \  re¬ 
mains  torpid  for  14  days. 

Wing  purple,  marked  with  a  pale  fillet.  654.  A  vittata. 
native  of  Europe. 

c.  Wings  round. 

All  the  wings  yellowifh,  marked  with  browm  ftreaks,  *atomaria, 
and  very  fmall  dots.  214.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on 
the  centaurea.  Larva  gray,  ancj  fmooth,  marked  with 
a  number  of  interrupted  lines  of  a  rufty  colour,  having 
two  tubercles  on  the  pofterior  part  of  the  body. 

Wings  white,  marked  with  a  ftriated  yellow  band  \  *  pantar  ia* 
the  abdomen  yellow  dotted  with  black.  213.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe  }  on  the  elm  and  plane  tree.  Larva 
green  marked  with  black  lines  j  head  and  tail  black. 

Pupa  bluifh. 

Wings  variegated  with  green  and  afh-colour,  mark-  Uchenaria. 
ed  with  two  black  ftreaks  j  the  anterior  one  curved,  the 
pofterior  one  waved.  633.  A  native  of  Europe  \  on 
lichens.  Small.  Larva  rough,  varying  in  Colour  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  colour  of  the  lichen  on  which  it  feeds,  green, 
afh-coloured,  6r  yellow,  fpotted  with  black  on  the  fides  j 
the  fore-legs  marked  with  a  black  fpot,  and  a  green  dot. 

§  §  §  Feelers  alrnojl  naked ,  and  cylindrical  at  the  bafe  ; 

dentated  in  the  middle ,  and  oval }  tapering  at  the  tips. 

T  ortrices. 

The  upper  wings  green,  marked  with '  twro  obYiqxjit  praftnartSs 
yellow  ftreaks  5  the  under  wings  white.  235.  A  native 
of  Europe  5  on  the  alder  and  oak.  Larva  and  pupa 
green  :  the  former  is  marked  along  the  fide  with  a 
yellow  line,  and  has  the  fecond  fegment  of  the  back 
marked  with  tubercles  j  the  latter  marked  on  the  back 
with  a  black  line.  „  y 

Wings 


Zepldoptera.  E  N  T  O  M 

pomona .  Wings  clouded,  the  under  ones  marked  with  a  red- 
difh  golden  fpot.  401.  A  native  of  Europe  )  on  the 
apple.  .  Larva  naked,  and  red  5  with  a  black  head. 
Pupa  light  brown. 

refinaria .  Wings  brown,  marked  with  a  brown  fpot  at  the  bafe, 
common  to  both  wings,  and  with  a  triangular  rufty  fpot 
at  the  tips.  ^406.  A  native  of  Europe.  It  takes  up 
its  habitation  in  a  ball  of  rofin,  which  exudes  from  a 
wound  made  in  the  branches  of  the  pine.  Larva  naked 
-  and  yellowifli  )  head  light  brown.  Pupa  brown. 

HH  Wings  Jhutting  c/ofe/y ,  with  the  under  edge  of 
one  over  the  upper  edge  of  the  other .  Pyralides. 

farinalis .  Feelers  bent  backwards  )  wings  yellowifli  and  polifli- 

ed,  marked  with  white  waved  ftreajcs,  yellowifli  at  the 
bafe  and  tips.  327.  A  native  of  Europe  5  in  flour 
and  meal.  It  walks  with  its  tail  ere<ft. 

Feelers  bent  backwards  )  wings  afh-coloured,  thicker 
at  the  edges,  faintly  marked  with  black  bands.  336. 
A  native  of  Europe  )  on  butter,  bacon,  &c.  Very 
’  common  in  houfes  and  kitchens,  fometimes  in  the  hu¬ 
man  ftomach  5  the  moft  pernicious  of  all  the  animals 
that  live  within  the  bodies  of  others.'  The  larva 
fmooth,  brown,  fhining.  Pupa  naked,  of  a  light 
brown. 

Wings  gray,  ftreaked  with  brown,  and  marked  with 
a  kidney-fliaped  fpot,  on  which  there  is  infcribed  a  Ro¬ 
man  A.  338.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  within  the  ftalks 
of  rye,  which  it  confumes  within  the  flieath,  going  from 
one  to  another :  this  is  the  caufe  of  the  ears  becoming 
white  and  empty.  .  Larva  green,  marked  with  three 
longitudinal  green  lines  )  head  light  brown. 


*  plnguin 
alis% 


fecalis . 


tidora. 

flrix. 
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tnacrops . 


livid  a . 


*  *  The  Antennce  fetaceous. 

$  Tongue  projecting  and  horny.  Noftuse. 
a.  Wings fpreading . 

Wings  notched,  brown,  and  waved  with  black  \  the 
upper  wings  are  adorned  with  a  black  eye,  and  marked 
with  a  blue  fpot  like  a  crefcent,  and  with  a  white  fpot- 
ed  flreak.  11.  A  native  of  Surinam. 

Wings  of  the  fame  colour,  both  on  the  upper  and 
under  furface,  reticulated  and  clouded  with  black  and 
white.  82.  A  native  of  South  America.  Larva 
naked,  black,  and  marked  on  the  fldes  with  a  greenifh 
line,  and  with  green  rings. 

Wings  indented  ;  brown,  waved  with  black  \  upper 
pair  adorned  with  a  large  light  brown  eye.  968.  A 
native  of  China.  In  fome  fpecimens,  probably  the  fe¬ 
males,  the  outer  margin  of  the  lower  wings  is  refle&ed, 
forming  a  pouch  which  contains  a  great  quantity  of  fine 
filk. 

b.  Wings  incumbent . 
e6.  Thorax  fmooth . 

Wings  fliining  black ;  under  wings  of  a  rufly  colour, 
edged  with  dark  brown.  999.  A  native  of  Europe! 
Larva  growing  fmaller  towards  each  end,  naked, 
greenifh,  variegated  with  yellow,  and  fliining  red,  mark¬ 
ed  with  a  dark-coloured  line  on  the  back,  and  with  a 
very  flender  pale  one  on  the  fides  )  the  head  of  a  pale 
colour. 
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/S.  The  Thorax  furnifljed  with  a  Cref. 

Wings  white,  flreaked  with  dark  brown,  dotted  with  typhce* 
black  on  their  poflerior  margin.  1005.  A  native  of" 

Europe  $  on  the  ftalks  of  the  typha  anguflifolia .  It 
comes  forth  in.  Auguft,  about  the  fize  of pinguinalis , 
fmooth  and  whitifli.  Larva  is  gray  and  naked.  It 
undergoes  its  metamorphofis  within  the  ftalks,  in  the 
month  of  July. 

Wings  variegated  with  green  and  gray;  the  under *folani. 
ones  reddifh,  marked  with  a  band  near  the  edge.  1009. 

A  native  of  Europe  5  on  the  potato  and  bean,  devour¬ 
ing  the  larvae  of  other  infers.  Larva  thick  5  wrinkled, 
and  of  an  afli-colour.  Pupa  naked,  and  of  a  light 
brown. 

Wings  brownifh  gray,  marked  with  a  black  fpot  yC.  nigrum. 
white  on  the  outer  edge,  and  with  a  black  line  at  the 
tip.  162.  A  native  of  Europe)  on  the  common 
lpmach.  Larva  variegated  with  gray  and  dark  brown, 
marked  on  the  fides  with  black  crofs  lines,  and  with  a 
fingle  pale  one. 

c.  Wings  defleBed. 

66.  Thorax  fmooth. 

Wings  whitifli,  marked  with  a  very  broad  band  of  a  trabe%ind. 
darker,  colour,  dotted  with  black  along  the  edge.  99. 

A  native  of  Europe  on  the  hazel.  Larva  greenifti 
marked  with  afli-coloured,  whitifli,  and  fulphur-coloured’ 
lines  ;  it  devours  the  larvae  of  other  infers,  and  even  of 
its  own  fpecies.  Pupa  of  a  light  brown  ;  it  lies  dormant 
for  four  weeks. 

Wings  afh-coloured,  without  fpots',  marked  with  three  lucernea. 
whitilh  waved  ftreaks  ;  the  collar  divided.  102.  A 
A  native  of  Europe  ;  frequently  flying  into  candles 
whence  it  has  received  its  name  ;  though  many  moths 
are  attracted  by  the  light,  as  well  as  this, 

fi.  Thorax  furnijhed  with  a  Crejl. 

Wings  afh-coloured  ;  the  upper  wings  marked  at  the  *6/7 
bafe  with  a  black  line,  and  black  charafters ;  legs 
without  fpots.  135,  A  native  of  Europe ;  on  the 
alder,  oak,  and  fruit  trees;  varying  in  the  number  and 
figure  of  the  charaaers.  Larva  hairy;  back  yellow; 
the  fides  fpotted  with  black  and  red;  a  black ereft  horn 
on  the  thorax. 

Wings  yellowifli,  marked  with  two  dark  brown  tuna. 
ftreaks,  and  adorned  with  a  yellowifli  eye.  140.  A 
native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  juncus  pi/ofus,  and  in  com 
fields  under  Hones.  Larva  reddifh  yellow,  black  at  each 
end,  underneath  of  a  whitifh  yellow,  marked  on  the 
back  with  a  whitifli  line,  and  on  the  fides  with  a  dark- 
coloured  one ;  the  divifions  between  the  fegments  are 
marked  with  fmall  black  lines,  and  the  head  is  dark 
brown.  It  gnaws  over  the  ftalks  of  the  com  clofe  by  the 
ground,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

V  nnhe-flUPrCr,  n*WgS  °f  a/ufty  Colour’  marked  w«h  a*oleracea. 
yeftowafli  fpot  like  a  crefcent,  and  with  a  white  line 

divided  behind.  171.  A  native  of  Europe;  at  the 
roots  of  cabbage,  greens,  & c.  likewife  on  the  leaves  of 
peas  and  beans.  Larva  feeds  on  a  variety  of  vege¬ 
tables  ;  naked,  of  a  livid  colour,  dotted  with  black,  and 
marked  on  the  back  with  a  dark  brown  line,  and  on 
the  fides  with  a  whitifli  one.  Pupa  naked  and  blackifli. 

Wings  of  a  rufty  colour  marked  with  two  fpots,  ai*d  *  piji. 

B  b  with 
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covered  with  tufts  of  hair.  Pupa  long ;  with  two 
lines  of  tubercles  on  the  back,  each  furniihed  with  four 
prickles. 

*  *  *  Antennce  tnonilifonn  and Jhort .  Hepiali. 

Wings  yellow,  with  tawny  ftreaks  ;  the  wings  of  the  *  hurnuh 
male  of  a  fnow-white  colour.  84.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  at  the  roots  of  the  hop  :  the  hop-planters  manure 
with  hogs  dung,  as  a  remedy  againft  this  troublefome 
infedt  ;  it  depofits  a^very  great  number  of  eggs. 

1 5  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
lafrb  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 
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with  a  pale  -waved  ftreak  on  their  pollerior  part.  172. 
A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  pea  and  broom,  confuming 
their  pods.  Larva  naked,  and  of  a  rufty  colour,  mark¬ 
ed  with  four  yellow  lines  y  head  of  a  carnation  colour. 
Pupa  dark  brown ;  the  divifions  between  the  fegments 
of  a  blood  colour. 

Of  an  afh-  colour  ;  the  wings  marked  with  two  pale- 
coloured  fpots,  and  with  a  fingle  blackifh  one.  179. 
A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  ears  of  wheat  and  oats. 
Larva  naked  and  yellow  ;  marked  with  three  white 
lines. 

Upper  wings  of  an  afh  colour,  marked  with  three 
black  ftreaks  ;  antennse  yellow.  182.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  on  fruit  trees.  Larva  naked,  greenifti,  mark¬ 
ed  on  the  ftdes  with  white  dots  ;  head  of  a  carnation 
colour. 

§  §  Tongue  prominent  and  membranaceous .  Tinese. 
a.  Wings  four ,  unequal ’. 

Wings  gray,  emarginated  behind  ;  back  of  a  dark 
brown,  and  furrowed.  282.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in 
bee  hives,  feeding  on  the  wax. 

The  upper  wings  of  a  livid  colour,  and  marked  with 
20  black  dots  ;  the  under  ones  brown.  351.  A  native 
of  Europe  ;  on  apple  trees.  The  larva  gregarious 
living  in  fwarms,  under  a  common  covering  :  it  is 
naked,  and  gray,  marked  with  a  black  dot  on  each  fide 
of  its  fegments.  Pupa  yellowiih. 

Wings  gray,  marked  in  the  middle  with  a  black 
dot.  372.  It  is  to  be  met  with  everywhere  in  woollen 
fluffs,  which  it  deftroys,  lying  concealed  within  a  cover¬ 
ing.  Larva  whitifh,  marked  with  a  red  line  on  the  back. 
Pupa  yellowiih. 

Wings  black,  under  ones  whitifh  ;  head  pure  white. 
371.  A  native  of  Europe  'y  on  tapeftry ,  furs,  and  ikins, 
into  which  it  gnaws  holes. 

Wings  of  an  afh  colour  y  thorax  marked  on  each  fide 
with  a  white  dot.  373.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  cloths 
and  furs,  which  it  deftroys.  It  lies  concealed  under  a 
covering. 

Wings  whitifh,  growing  purple  towards  their  exterior 
part,  marked  with  a  white  ftreak  ;  the  fcutellum  black, 
and  white  at  the  tip.  375.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in 
bee-hives,  "where  it  penetrates  the  honey-combs.  Larva 
is  naked,  and  gray,  with  a  light  brown  head.  Pupa 
light  brown. 

Wings  whitifh,  marked  with  two  dark  brown  dots  ; 
tongue  bent  inwards.  379.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on 
different  fpecies  of  cabbage  ;  on  the  horned  poppy  'y  and 
on  the  oak.  An  individual,  in  the  fpace  of  a  year,  may 
produce  many  millions,  as  they  propagate  every  month, 
each  depofiting  a  great  number  of  eggs. 

b.  Feelers  divided  the  length  of  the  middley  two  in 
number . 

Wings  variegated  with  black  and  white  ;  head  very 
white.  377.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  granaries, 
where  it  deftroys  the  grain  and  collets  it  into  knots  ;  it 
climbs  up  the  walls  of  houfes  in  winter. 

§  §  §  Wings  divided  into  many  divifions .  AlucitDe. 

Wings  fpreading  and  brown,  marked  with  white 
ftreaks  ;  the  fuperior  wings  bifid  ;  the  pofterior  ones 
divided  into  three  divifions.  454.  A  native  of  Europe*, 
on  the  geum  rivaley  and  on  the  convolvulus .  Larva  green, 


Wings  four  y  naked  ;  their  veins  forming  a  net- work. 
Tail  unarmed. 

7  2.  Libellula,  Dragon-Fly . 

Mouth  furniihed  with  jaws.  Jaws  numerous.  Lip  di¬ 
vided  into  three.  Antennas  fhorter  than  the  thorax  ; 
very  flender  and  filiform.  Wings  extended.  Tail  of 
the  male  furnifhed  with  a  hooked  forceps. 

*  Wings  fpreading  when  the  infeB  is  at  ref. 


*  *  Wings  ereB  when  the  infeB  is  at  ref  ;  the  Eyes  du 
fant  from  one  another  ;  the  exterior  divifion  of  the  Lip 
fightly  divided.  Agrias. 

Wings  coloured.  *  Virgo . 

a.  Body  fhining,  greenifti  blue;  wings  bluifli  in  the 
middle,  the  bafe  and  tip  whitifh,  the  margin  without 
fpots. 

b.  Body  filky ;  wings  bluifli  green,  the  tip  brown, 
the  margin  without  fpots, 

c .  Silky, 


A.  The  central  divifion  of  the  Lip  very  minute . 

The  under  wings  marked  at  the  bafe  with  a  blackifh  *  quadri - 
fpot  ;  and  all  the  wings  marked  on  the"  middle  of  their  maculata. 
upper  furface  with  a  blackifh  fpot ;  the  abdomen  flattifh 
and  downy.  1.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  wraters. 

The  under  wdngs  becoming  black  at  the  bafe  ;  the  *  rubicun - 
body  quadrangular.  4.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  frefli  da. 
waters.  The  one  fex  is  waved  on  the  back  with  red,  and 
the  other  with  yellow. 

All  the  wings  black  at  the  bafe  ;  the  abdomen  de-  *  deprejfa. 
preffed  ;  the  fides  yellowifh.  5.  A  native  of  Europe  ; 
in  frefh  water.  The  abdomen  of  the  male  bluifli,  mark¬ 
ed  on  the  fides,  near  the  bafe,  with  yellow  fpots ;  the 
abdomen  of  the  female  brown,  and  yellow  on  the 
fides. 

B.  The  divifions  of  the  Lip  equal.  JEfhnae: 

Abdomen  yellow,  marked  with  two  black  lines  ;  the  minuta. 
under  wings  yellow,  marked  with  two  black  fpots.  42. 

A  native  of  China.  Small :  head  yellow  ;  eyes  brown  ; 
thorax  wTith  yellow  lines  beneath ;  abdomen  with  two 
black  lines  above,  and  one  beneath ;  upper  ones  black 
at  the  bafe,  with  a  yellow7  fpot. 

Thorax  black ;  marked  with  various  yellow  charac-  *forcipata 
ters  ;  tail  furnifhed  with  crooked  hooks.  11.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe. 
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c.  Silky,  green ;  wings  brownifh,  with  a  white  mar¬ 
ginal  dot. 

d.  Body  filky  ;  wings  brown,  gilt  with  a  black  fpot, 
20.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  about  frefh  waters. 

* pticlla*  Wings  tranfparent. 

a.  Body  red,  wTith  yellow  and  black  lines  at  each  feg- 
ment ;  wings  wfith  marginal  fpots. 

b.  Body  carnation  colour  ;  wings  with  a  browTn  mar¬ 
ginal  dot. 

•  c.  Body  alternately  blue  and  afh-colour  ;  wings  with 
a  black  dot. 

d.  Body  beneath  bluifli  green,  above  brown  ;  thorax 
with  alternate  brown  and  bluifli  bands  ;  wings  with  a 
black  marginal  dot. 

<?.  Body  green,  and  pale  carnation  colour ;  thorax 
with  three  black  lines  ;  wings  with  a  brown  marginal 
dot.  21.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  almoft  endlefs  va¬ 
riety. 

This  is  an  extremely  ravenous  tribe,  and  are  gene¬ 
rally  feen  hovering  over  ftagnant  waters.  They  copu¬ 
late  in  the  air,  and  fly  about  joined  together.  They 
fly  very  rapidly,  and  at  a  greater  height  than  mod  other 
infedls.  The  larvae  are  fix-footed  ;  adlive  ;  inhabitants 
*  of  the  water  ;  furnifhed  with  articulated  pincers,  with 
which  they  feize  and  prey  with  the  mod  rapacious  fe¬ 
rocity  on  aquatic  animals.  The  pupa  refembles  the 
larva,  but  has  the  rudiments  of  wings. 

48  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

73.  Ephemera,  Day-Fly . 

Mouth  without  jaws.  Feelers  four,  very  fhort,  and  Ali¬ 
form.  The  refemblance  of  a  jaw,  membranaceous, 
cylindrical,  and  connected  with  the  lip.  Antenme 
fliort,  and  tapering  towards  the  tip.  Two  large  dem- 
mata  above  the  eyes.  Wings  ere£l,  under  ones  very 
fmall.  Tail  briftly. 

Thefe  fliort-lived  animals  are  found  everywhere 
about  waters  in  the  fummer,  and  in  their  peifecl  flate 
feldom  live  above  a  day,  during  which  time  they  per¬ 
form  all  the  functions  of  life.  They  remain  in  the  flate 
of  larvae  and  pupae  for  one,  two,  or  three  years.  The 
larva  lives  under  water,  and  is  eagerly  fought  after  by 
flfli,  particularly  by  trout,  for  which  it  forms  an  excel¬ 
lent  bait.  They  are  furnifhed  with  fix  feet,  a  tail,  and 
fix  fins  which  ferve  them  as  oars.  The  pupa  refembles 
the  larva,  except  in  having  the  rudiments  of  future 
wings.  They  fcoop  out  holes  for  themfelves  in  the 
banks  of  rivers,  formed  like  fiphons  ;  the  one  leg  ferving 
as  an  entrance,  the  other  as  an  outlet.  The  banks  of 
fome  rivers  are  often  perforated  with  them.  When  the 
waters  decreafe,  they  form  frefh  holes  lower  down.  The 
ephemerse  on  the  Rhine  appear  two  hours  before  funfet  ; 
they  come  forth  almoft  all  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  im- 
raenfe  numbers.  Thofe  on  the  Marne  and  Seine,  in  France, 
do  not  begin  to  fly  till  two  hours  after  funfet.  The  fe¬ 
males,  by  the  help  of  the  threads  of  the  tail,  and  the 
flapping  of  their  wings,  fupport  themfelves  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  wrater,  and  in  almoft  an  upright  pofition, 
drop  their  eggs  in  chillers.  A  female  wall  drop  feven 
or  eight  hundred  eggs,  which  fink  to  the  bottom. 
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*  Tail  furnifhed  with  three  /  '{files. 

Wings  reticulated  and  fpotted  with  brown  ;  body  *  vulgala . 
brown.  1.  A  native  of  Europe  j  in  frefh  waters.  In 
the  month  of  June,  they  are  to  be  feen  in  the  evenings 
fluttering  about  under  trees  in  innumerable  fwarms.  I11 
the  neighbourhood  of  Laz  in  Carniola,  they  abound  fo 
much,  that  the  country  people  colle6l  them  for 
manure ;  the  peafant  who  has  not  colle&ed  to  the 
amount  of^  twenty  cart  loads,  thinks  himfelf  unfortu¬ 
nate. 

Wings  white,  the  outer  margin  brown  ;  body  black.  *  margin 
3.  A  native  of  Europe.  nata. 

Wings  black,  the  under  ones  whitifh.  4.  A  native  *  vefperti* 
of  Europe  ;  in  frefh  waters.  tia . 

*  *  Tail  compofed  of  the  two  briflles . 

Wings  white,  and  reticulated;  the  head  marked  with  *  biocula- 
two  yellow  tubercles.  5.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  frefh ta* 
waters.  The  briflles  of  the  tail  white  dotted  with 
brown,  and  longer  than  the  body. 

Wings  white,  the  edges  blackifh  and  thicker  than  *  horaria . 
the  reft  of  the  wing.  9.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in 
frefh  waters. 

18  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

74.  Phryganea. 

Mouth  furnifhed  with  a  homy  mandible,  fhort,  arched 
and  fliarp,  without  teeth.  Jaw  membranaceous. 

Feelers  four.  Stemmata  three.  Antennae  fetaceous, 
and  longer  than  the  thorax.  Wings  incumbent,  the 
under  ones  folded. 

Thefe  infe£ls  are  feen  in  a  fummer  evening  floating 
in  the  air  in  great  numbers,  and  are  eagerly  devoured 
by  fwallows ;  they  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the 
fmaller  moths,  by  their  wanting  the  fpiral  tongue.  The 
larva  is  fix-footed,  found  at  the  bottom  of  fhallow  wa¬ 
ters  enclofed  in  a  tube,  conftrudled  of  fand,  ftraws,  or 
fmall  chips  of  wood,  and  is  known  to  fifhers  by  the  name 
of  caddy  or  caddo,  who  ufe  it  as  a  bait  for  trout,  after 
they  have  taken  off  the  tube  with  which  it  is  covered. 

When  about  to  become  a  pupa,  it  (huts  up  the  mouth 
of  its  tube  with  a  few  loofe  threads  of  filk,  of  the  fame 
nature  with  that  by  which  it  connedls  the  ftraws'  and 
chips  that  compofe  its  tube.  The  larvge  of  the  fpecies 
which  compofe  the  firfl  divifion  have  one  or  three  tails, 
which  ferve  them  for  fins  ;  the  pupa  have  fix. feet,  and 
prominent  horny  jaws.  The  larva  of  the  other  fpecies 
are  fomewhat  hairy,  furnifhed  with  two  hooks  at  the 
tail,  and  with  three  tentacula  on  the  fourth  fegment* 

The  pupa  very  much  refembles  the  perfect  infed. 

*  Jaw  divided..  Tail  formed  of  two  briflles ,  and  ter¬ 
minating  abruptly .  Semblis. 

Wings  marked  with  many  veins,  forming  a  net-work.  *  ^icauda* 

I.  A  native  of  Europe,  in  frefh  waters;  carrying  ta* 
about  its  eggs  in  a  mafs  under  its  belly  $  bod)  greenifh. 

Body  black  ;  wings  white,  fpotted  with  black.  3.  halcenoi* 

A  native  of  Europe.  des. 
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*  *  Tail  without  hrijlles  ;  the  Jaw  joined  to  the  lip , 

reticulata .  Body  black  ;  the  wings  of  a  rufty  colour,  reticulated 
with  black.  4.  A  native  of  Europe. 

*  grifea.  Body  gray  ;  the  upper  wings  clouded,  and  marked 

with  a  black  fpot  on  the  edge.  6.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  in  frefh  waters.  The  larva  is  covered  with  a  tube 
compofed  of  grafs  and  rufties. 

*  grandis,  Wings  of  a  brownifh  brick-colour,  marked  with  afti- 

coloured  fpots.  7,  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  frefh  wa¬ 
ters.  The  larva  is  concealed  in  a  cylindrical  tube 
formed  of  chips  of  wood. 

*  rhombi-  Wings  gray,  marked  with  a  white  rhomboidal  fpot. 

ca,  8.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  frefh  waters.  The  larva 

is  lodged  within  a  cylindrical  tube,  formed  of  bits  of 
grafs,  connected  together  tranfverfely. 

50  fpecieS  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

75.  Hemerobius. 

Mouth  furnifhed  with  a  fhort  horny  mandible.  Jaw  ( 
cylindrical,  ftraight,  and  cleft.  Lip  prominent  and 
entire.  Feelers  four  ;  projecting,  unequal,  and  fili¬ 
form.  No  ftemmata.  Wings  deflected,  but  not 
folded.  Antennae  fetaceous,  projecting,  and  longer 
than  the  thorax,  which  is  convex. 

Like  the  ephemera ,  thefe  infeCts  are  very  fhort-lived  5 
and  in  every  ftate  of  their  exiftence,  they  prey  with  un- 
ceafing  avidity  upon  aphi/les.  The  larva  is  fix-footed, 
generally  oval  and  hairy.  The  pupa  commonly  folicu- 
lated.  The  eggs  are  depofited  in  clufters  on  the  leaves 
of  plants  ;  each  placed  on  a  fmall  ftalk  made  of  gum. 
Many  of  them,  when  touched,  have  an  excrementitious 
fin  ell.  The  follicle  in  which  the  pupa  is  enclofed,  is  of 
a  denfe  texture,  formed  of  whitifh  ftlk.  In  fummer,  at 
the  end  of  three  wreeks,  the  hemerobius  comes  forth  a 
perfeCt  infeCt.  When  the  follicle  has  not  been  formed 
till  the  end  of  autumn,  the  pupa  remains  in  it  the  whole 
winter  5  and  does  not  undergo  its  final  metamorphofis 
till  the  enfuing  fpring. 

A*  Lip  cylindrical,  membranaceous ,  and  marled  with 
rings,  Semblides. 

*  lutarius .  Black  ;  wings  whitifh,  ftreaked  and  fpotted  with 

white.  14.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  frefh  waters  ; 
very  common  in  the  fpring.  It  depofits  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  light  brown  eggs,  which  it  attaches  in  clufters 
to  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  by  means  of  a  glutinous 
matter, 

B.  Lip  horny ,  round  at  the  tip ,  and  arched, 

per  la  *  Yellowifh  green  ;  wings  tranfparent,  and  marked 

with  green  veins.  2.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  vege¬ 
tables.  Its  eggs  are  fet  on  capillary  ftalks. 

mellano -  Yellowifh  ;  wings  tranfparent,  variegated  with  blue 

tifios,  and  gold,  marked  with  whitifh  veins,  dotted,  and  fome- 
what  hairy,  the  edges  marked  with  very  fmall  black 
dots.  31.  A  native  of  Europe. 

verficolor,  Yellow  ;  wings  tranfparent,  variegated  with  blue  and 
gold  3  the  bafe  of  the  abdomen,  the  under-part,  and 
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anus  black;  the  antennae  yellow.  32.  A  native  of 
Europe. 

3 1  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the  laft 
edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature.  * 

76.  Myrmeleon,  Uon-ant ,  or  Ant-eater, 

Mouth  with  a  fharp  horny  jaw,  and  mandible.  Lip 
projeCling.  Feelers  fix.  No  ftemmata.  Antennae 
thicker  towards  their  outer  edge.  Wings  defleCted. 

Tail  of  the  male  armed  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  com-  j 

pofed  of  two  filaments  nearly  ftraight. 

A.  The  posterior  Feelers  much  longer  than  the  rest ; 
jaw  furnifhed  with  one  tooth ;  IJp  membranaceous  and 
fquare ,  terminating  abruptly ,  and  emarginated. 

The  infeCts  of  this  family  prey  with  the  moft  favage 
ferocity  upon  ants,  and  lefler  infeCts ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  enfnaring  them  fink  themfelves  into  the  fand,  and 
form  a  kind  of  funnel  or  pit  in  which  they  lie  buried, 
the  head  only  appearing  above  the  fand :  into  this  hollow 
fuch  infeCts  as  wander  near  it  are  fure  to  fall ;  and  not 
being  able  to  crawl  up  the  fides  of  loofe  fand,  are  feized 
and  devoured  bv  the  lion-ant ,  But  if  the  fides  of  the 
pit  do  not  give  way,  or  the  unlucky  infeCt  appears  to  be 
able  to  make  its  efcape,  its  enemy,  by  throwing  up  with 
its  head  repeated  fhowrers  of  fand,  forces  it  dowrn  till  it 
comes  within  its  reach.  Larva  is  fix-footed,  oval  and 
hairy,  with  exferted  toothed  jaws.  Pupa  enclofed  in  a 
ball  compofed  of  agglutinated  fand  or  earth. 

Wings  clouded  with  brown,  marked  with  a  white  *  formica* 
fpot  on  their  pofterior  margin.  3.  A  native  of  Eu-  rius, 
rope.  The  larva  goes  backwards ;  frequents  fandy 
places,  where  it  digs  pits  to  enfnare  other  infeCls. 

B.  Feelers  nearly  equal,  and filiform  ;  the  Jaw  fringed ; 

Lip  horny,  round  and  entire. 

The  upper  wings  tranfparent,  marked  at  the  bafe  lotigicornis 
with  a  double  yellow  fpot ;  the  under  wings  are  yellow, 
and  black  at  the  bafe.  2.  A  native  of  Europe. 

Head  black  and  hairy. 

Wings  white,  marked  with  a  black  fpot  at  the  edge  ;  aufiralit* 
body  variegated.  14.  A  native  of  Europe.  Varie¬ 
gated  with  brown  and  yellow  ;  the  antennas  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  body,  and  black  ;  club  oblong. 

1 5  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

/ 

77.  Panorpa,  Scorpion-fly « 

Mouth  ftretched  out  into  a  cylindrical  fnout,  compofed. 
of  a  horny  fubftance.  Mandible,  without  teeth.  Jaw 
divided  at  the  point.  Lip  very  long,  covering  the 
whole  mouth,  and  like  it  formed  of  a  horny  fubftance. 

Feelers  four,  nearly  equal.  Antennae  filiform,  and 
longer  than  the  thorax.  Tail  of  the  male  notched,  of 
the  female  unarmed. 

Wings  equal,  fpotted  with  black.  1.  A  native,  of  *  comma* 
Europe  ;  lives  chiefly  on  dipterous  infeCts.  nis. 

Wings  tapering  towards  the  pointy fomewhat  curved  hyemalix* 
and  fringed  ;  female  without  wings.  3.  A  native  of 
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Europe*  It  is  common  when  winter  difappears.  It  is 
of  a  brownifh  yellow  colour  above. 

io  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the  laft 
edition  of  the  Syifem  of  Nature. 

78.  Raphidia. 

Mouth  furnilhed  with  an  arched  mandible  fet  with  teeth. 
Jaw  cylindrical  and  obtufe  5  lip  round  and  entire  3 
all  of  them  formed  of  a  horny  fubilance,  Feelers 
four,  very  fhort,  nearly  equal,  and  filiform.  Stem- 
mata  three.  Wings  deflected.  Antemrde  filiform, 
the  fame  length  of  the  thorax,  which  is  lengthen¬ 
ed  .  out  at  the  anterior  part,  and  cylindrical. 
Tail  of  the  female  furnilhed  with  a  loofe  curved 
bridle. 

*  ophiopjis*  .  Wings  without  fpots.  1.  A  native  of  Europe  3  in 

pine  forefts  3  feeding  on  other  infects.  Larva  has  fix 
feet.  The  pupa  active,  very  like  the  perfed  infed  in 
every  point,  except  that  it  wants  wings. 

*  notata.  Wings  marked  on  the  edge  with  a  brown  fpot.  2* 

A  native  of  Britain.  Black  3  a  reddifh  brown  fpot  on 
the  head  and  legs,  and  furnifhed  with  a  projecting  fling 
of  the  fame  length  with  the  abdomen. 

V.  HYMENOPTERA. 

Wings  four,  membranaceous  for  the  moft  part.  Tail 
of  the  female  furnifhed  with  a  fling. 

79.  Cynips,  Gall-fly. 

Mouth  with  a  fhort  jaw,  furnifhed  with  one  tooth,  and 
membranaceous.  The  mandible  arched,  cleft  at  the 
tip,  and  with  a  fhort,  cylindrical,  and  entire  lip,  all 
compofed  of  a  horny  fub fiance.  Feelers  four,  fhort, 
unequal  and  capitated.  Antennae  moniliform.  Sting 
fpiral,  and  for  the  mod  part  concealed. 

The  numerous  excrefcences  or  galls,  found  on  the 
roots,  branches,  and  leaves  .of  various  trees,  are  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  pundure  of  thefe  infers.  The  larva  is 
without  feet,  foft,  cylindrical,  and  inhabits  within  the 
gall,  feeding  on  the  juices  of  the  tree.  The  pupa  re- 
fembles  the  perfed  infed,  except  in  having  only  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  wings. 

nifeendens  Of  a  brazen  colour  3  the  abdomen  conical,  afeending 
and  joined  to  the  trunk  by  a  very  narrow  connedion. 
20.  A  native  of  Europe.  Large  3  legs  of  a  pale  colour  3 
the  thighs  black  at  the  bafe. 

*  rofee .  Body  black  3  the  abdomen  of  a  rudy  colour,  and 

black  behind  3  the  legs  of  a  rudy  colour.  I.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Bedeguar  3  on  the  rofe. 

*  quercus  Black  3  bafe  of  the  antennae  and  legs  yellowdfh.  4. 
baccarutn .  A  native  of  Europe.  Forms  roundidi  and  tranfparent 

galls,  about  the  fize  of  a  pea,  on  tbe  under  furface  of  the 
leaves  of  the  oak  3  and  comes  out  about  the  middle  of 
fummer. 

*  quercus  Black  3  thorax  marked  with  lines  3  legs  gray  3  thighs 
fold.  beneath  black.  5.  A  native  of  Europe.  Forms  galls 

about  the  fize  of  a  hazel  nut,  on  the  under  furface  of 
the  leaves  of  the  oak. 

*  quercus  Black  3  antennae  and  legs  pale.  6.  A  native  of 
infer  a,  Europe.  Forms  globular,  opake,  red  galls,  about  the 

dze  of  a  hazel  nut,  on  the  under  furface  of  the  leaves 
of  the  oak.. 
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Black  3  legs  white  3  thighs  brown.  7,  A  native  of  *  quercus 
Europe.  Forms  hollow  galls,  convex  at  each  end,  on petioli.  t 
the  footdalks  of  the  leaves  of  the  oak. 

Gray  3  wTings  marked  with  a  linear  crofs.  8.  A*  quercus 
native  of  Europe.  Forms  granulated  conneded  galls, pedunculu 
on  the  male  flowers  of  the  oak. 

In  galls  on  the  bark  of  the  oak.  9.  A  native  of  *  quercus 
Europe.  Forms  a  cup-lhaped  gall,  the  difk  convex  and  corticis* 
furrounded  with  about  twenty  concave  dots,  funk  into 
the  bark  of  the  oak.  x 

Pale  3  abdomen  and  eyes  black.  10.  A  native  of  *  quercus 
Europe.  Forms  white  woolly  galls  on  the  fmall  ramuli. 
branches  of  the  oak. 

In  the  terminal  bud  of  the  quercus  robur.  II.  A* quercus 
native  of  Europe.  Found  in  the  large  imbricated  galls gemm*. 
on  the  terminal  buds  of  the  quercus  robur.  This  fly  is 
of  a  very  dark  green,  flightly  gilded.  Its  antennae  and 
feet  are  of  a  dun  colour,  rather  deep.  It  depodts  its 
eggs  in  the  oak  buds,  which  produce  one  of  the  finell 
galls,  leafed  like  a  rofe-bud  beginning  to  blow.  When 
the  gall  is  fmall,  the  leaves  are  compreffed,  and  lie  over 
one  another  like  the  tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  houfe.  In 
the  centre  of  the  gall  there  is  a  kind  of  hard  nucleus, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  cavity,  and  in  that  is  found 
the  little  larva,  which  feeds  there,  takes  its  growth,  un¬ 
dergoes  its  metamorphofis,  and  breaks  through  the  in- 
clofure  in  order  to  get  out.  The  wdiole  gall  is  often 
near  an  inch  in  diameter,  fometimes  more  when  dried 
and  difplayed,  and  is  attached  to  the  branch  by  a  foot- 
llalk.  (Barbut,  Infect.  p.  233.) 

On  the  calyx  of  the  oak  and  cegilops.  1 8.  A  native  quercus 
of  Europe.  Forms  galls  on  the  calyx  of  the  quercus  calicis. 
robury  fometimes  ufed  by  tanners.  They  were  called 
by  the  Romans  cerri.' 

Black,  without  fpots.  12.  A  native  of  Europe.  * fagu 
Forms  galls  of  the  fhape  of  a  pear,  on  the  upper  furface 
of  the  leaves  of  the  common  beech. 

Body  brown.  22.  Forms  tenacious  globular  galls,  rofmarinu* 
about  the  fize  of  a  hazel  nut,  filled  with  clear  oil,  on  the 
branches  of  the  rofmarinus  chilenfls. 

Body  black  3  the  bafe  of  the  antennae  and  legs  of  a  phragmi-  ’ 
brick  colour  3  the  abdomen  lengthened  out  into  a  broad  tis. 
tail.  25.  It  is  lodged  at  the  top  of  the  llalk  of  the 
arundo  fragmitis ,  which  becomes  dilated,  and  grows  no 
higher. 

28  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syllem  of  Nature..  ^ 

80.  Tenthrebo,  Saw  fly. 

Mouth  furnifhed  with  an  arched  mandible,  formed  of  a 
horny  fubilance,  and  notched  in  the  infide.  Jaw 
flraight  and  blunt  at  the  tip.  Lip  cylindrical  and 
divided  into  three.  Feelers,  four,  unequal,  and  fili¬ 
form.  Wings  plain  and  fwelling  out.  Sting  com- 
pofed  of  two  ferrated  laminae,  ilightly  projecting.  \ 

Scutellum  marked  with  two  grains  placed  on  its  fur^ 
face,  at  a  diilance  from  one  another. 

The  male  and  female  of  many  of  the  fpecies  of  this 
genus  vary  in  colour.  They  feed  on  the  leaves  of  va¬ 
rious  plants  3  the  female  ufes  her  fling  in  the  manner  of 
a  faw,  and  cuts  out  fpaces  in  the  twigs  or  buds  of  trees* 
for  the  purpofe  of  depofiting  her  eggs  :  larva  cylindri¬ 
cal,  foft,  wTith  fixteen  or  twenty-eight  feet  3  feeds,  on  the 

leaves 
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leaves  of  plants,  and  when  touched  rolls  itfelf  up  fpiral- 
ly.  Pupa  enclofed  in  a  follicle,  and  is  very  like  the 
perfect  infedt ;  the  eggs  increafe  in  fize  every  day  till 
the  larvae  burft  from  them. 

Antennce  cl  abated* 

*  femora*  Antennae  pale  yellow  ;  body  black  ;  thighs  of  the 

ta .  hind-legs  very  large.  I .  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the 

alder  and  willow.  Larva  green,  marked  on  the  back 
with  a  blue  line,  and  on  the  fides  with  a  yellow  one. 
trifits .  Eody  black  ;  antennae  pale  yellow  ;  wings  brown  at 

the  tips.  56.  A  native  of  the  Sundmore  ifiands. 
Larva  green,  marked  on  the  back  with  a  blue  line 
fringed  with  black  and  yellow. 

*  vitelli-  Abdomen  black  above,  reddifh  on  the  fides  ;  the 

nee*  thighs  of  the  hind-legs  dentated.  5.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 

rope  ;  on  the  birch  and  willow  ;  the  antennae  yellow, 
and  black  at  the  tip.  The  larva  is  green,  and  fpouts 
water  from  an  opening  a  little  above  the  anus. 

*  *  Antennae  without  articulations,  and  thicker  towards 

their  outer  edge * 

*  enodiSm  Antennae  fmooth  :  body  of  a  bluifh  black,  ir.  A 

native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  willow.  Larva  green,  dotted 
with  black,  marked  on  the  fides  with  a  wrinkled  yel¬ 
low  line,  and  furnifhed  with  an  acute  tail. 

*  ujlulata .  Body  black  ;  abdomen  bluifh  ;  fhanks  of  the  legs 

pale.  13.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  rofa  catiina . 
.Wings  of  a  faint  rufty  colour,  marked  with  a  brown 
fpot.  Larva  green,  marked  with  two  white  lines  ;  the 
head  of  a  brick-colour,  marked  with  a  dark-coloured 
band. 

cyanocro -  Head  and  thorax  bluifh  :  the  abdomen  of  a  faffron- 

cea,  colour.  6.  A  native  of  Britain  ;  on  umbelliferous 

plants  :  antennae  black  ;  legs  of  many  colours. 

*  *  *  Antennae  pectinated* 

cephalotcs •  Body  black  ;  abdomen  marked  with  four  yellow 

belts.  64.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  large  ;  head  large, 
three  dots  fituated  between  the  eyes  ;  the  thorax  marked 
on  the  fore  part  with  an  interrupted  yellowifh  ftrsak  ; 
legs  of  a  rufty  colour. 

*  dorfata .  Body  whitifh  ;  head  and  back  of  the  thorax  and  ab¬ 

domen  black.  65.  A  native  of  Britain ;  antennae 
black. 

*  *  *  *  Antennae  feathered * 

*  pin  1 .  Antennae  fpear-fhaped  ;  the  thorax  fomewhat  hairy. 

14.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  very  common  in  the  fir-tree. 
The  male  black  ;  the  thighs  and  fhanks  of  the  legs  of 
a  tawny  colour  :  female  twice  the  fize  "of  the  male  ; 
gray  ;  antennae  ferrated.  Larva  blue,  and  of  a  tawny 
colour  at  each  end. 

*  *  *  *  *  Antennce  filiform  ;  furnifbed  with  feven  or 

nine  articulations * 

*  rufica .  Body  black  ;  the  abdomen  marked  with  three  yel¬ 

low  belts  ;  the  pofterior  pair  being  interrupted.  1 6. 
A  native  of  Europe  ;  cn  the  woodbine.  Mouth  whitifh ; 
the  fcutellum  and  thorax  marked  with  a  yellow  fpot  ; 
the  legs  yellow  ;  the  knees  of  the  hind-legs  black. 
2 
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Larva  of  an  afh-colour,  marked  with  triangular  light 
brown  dots  on  the  back. 

Greenith  yellow ;  legs  tawny  ;  the  thighs  of  the  cynipifor - 
hind-legs  of  a  brafs  colour.  69.  A  native  of  Europe;  mis* 
in  the  pods  of  the  vetch ;  about  the  fize  of  a  black  ant ; 
the  thorax  lengthened  very  much,  refembling  a  cytiips . 

Female  bluifh  green,  with  a  metallic  luftre. 

Body  variegated.  21.  A  native  of  Europe;  on  *  falicis* 
the  poplar  and  willow.  Larvae  feeding  in  parallel 
troops  ;  flat,  rough,  yellow,  and  marked  on  each  fide 
with  two  rows  of  black  dots  ;  head  black. 

Body  black  ;  head  and  thorax  red.  29.  A  native  *  alni, 
of  Europe  ;  on  the  leaves  of  the  alder.  When  looked 
at,  it  attempts  to  conceal  itfelf.  The  antennae  are 
black ;  the  abdomen  black,  with  a  violet  glofs ;  the 
fore-legs  reddifh  brown. 

Body  black  ;  belly,  legs,  and  fcutellum  whitifh. 

A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  leaves  of  the  turnip. 

Small ;  whitifh  beneath  ;  the  edges  of  the  wings  black; 
the  edges  of  the  fegments  of  the  abdomen  faint  yellow  ; 
head  and  thorax  variegated  with  white. 

Body  yellow  ;  head  and  upper  part  of  the  thorax  *  caprece . 
and  abdomen  black  ;  wings  marked  with  a  yellow  dot. 

55.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  wallow  and  corinth. 

The  larva  yearly  deftroys  the  goofeberry  and  red  corinth, 
but  does  not  injure  the  black  corinth  ;  blue  ;  the  three 
firft  and  three  laft  fegments  tawny,  marked  with  nine 
lines  of  dots. 

Body  black  ;  the  fhanks  and  apophyfes  of  the  thighs  ribts* 
of  the  hind-legs  are  white  on  their  exterior  fide.  88. 

A  native  of  Europe ;  on  the  red  corinth.  The  larva 
deftroys  the  edges  of  the  leaves  of  the  red  corinth ;  it  is 
green ;  the  head  edged  with  black  ;  body  wrinkled  ; 
fix  feet  fituated  on  the  breaft,  are  fumifhed  with  hooks  ; 
fix  on  the  abdomen  are  fet  clofe  together,  and  two  near 
the  tail  referable  papillae. 

******  Antennae  fetaceous,  compofed  of  many  articu¬ 
lations. 

Body  blue  ;  head  red.  40.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  *  erythro - 
the  common  pine.  Male  black  ;  the  mouth  and  fhanks  cephala * 
of  the  fore -legs  pale  yellow. 

Black,  with  a  tinge  of  blue  ;  mouth,  feelers,  and populi . 
fhanks  of  the  legs  yellow.  44.  A  native  of  Europe  ; 
on  the  poplar  ;  wings  browmifh  ;  the  breaft  variegated 
with  pa7e  yellow  on  each  fide,  edged  with  bright  yel¬ 
low  ;  the  abdomen  pale  yellow  ;  fpotted  on  the  back 
with  black. 

*******  The  following  fpecies,  and  other  five,  feem 
doubtful '. 

Black  ;  legs  yellow  ;  antennae  flightly  clavated-.  50.  intercut. 
A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  leaves  of  the  burdock,  the 
nightfhade,  and  the  vulvaria ;  it  is  lodged  under  the 
cuticle  of  the  leaf ;  the  antennae  fhorter  than  the  body, 
tranfparent  and  deeply  articulated  ;  the  abdomen  oval 
and  pointed. 

140  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  by 
Gmelin,  m  his  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

81.  SiREX,  Tailed  Wafp. 

Mouth  furnifbed  with  a  thick  mandible,  compofed  of  a 

horny  fubftance,  terminating  abruptly  at  the  tip ; 

the 
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the  jaw  bent  inwards,  pointed,  cylindrical,  and  fring¬ 
ed,  which,  together  with  the  lip,  is  membranaceous, 
ftiort  and  entire.  Feelers  four 3  the  pofterior  ones 
longer  than  the  reft,  and  thicker  on  the  outftde. 
Antennae  filiform,  compofed  of  upwards  of  24  articu¬ 
lations.  Sting  proje&ing,  rigid,  ferrated.  Abdomen 
clofely  attached  to  the  trunk,  terminating  in  a  fharp 
point.  Wings  lance-lhaped  and  plane. 

The  larvae  of  this  genus  are  fix-footed,  foft,  and  cy¬ 
lindrical  3  the  head  rounded  ;  they  perforate  wood,  and 
frequently  eat  their  way  into  the  bowels  of  other  infedls 
and  their  larvae,  particularly  caterpillars,  living  upon 
and  confuming  their  vitals  :  pupae  foliculated.  The  per- 
fedl  infedl  lives  on  the  nedlar  of  tlowcrs. 

* gigas.  Body  black  3  the  abdomen  yellow  at  the  bafe  and  at 
the  extremity.  1 .  A  native  of  Europe  3  on  fir  trees. 

* fpeElrum  Abdomen  black  5  thorax  hairy,  with  a  pale  yellow 
mark  before  the  wings.  3.  A  native  of  Europe  3  in 
decayed  timber,  particularly  fir  wood. 
phantoma .  Abdomen  yellow  above,  marked  with  black  rings; 

head  and  legs  pale  yellow.  12.  A  native  of  Europe  3 
mouth,  thorax,  and  under  part  of  the  abdomen  black. 

1 8  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

82.  Ichneumon. 

Mouth  furniflied  with  a  jaw,  ftraight,  membranaceous, 
roundifh  at  the  tip,  divided,  expanded,  and  fringed  3 
the  mandible  arched,  fharp,  and  fmooth  3  and  with  a 
lip  cylindrical,  membranaceous  at  the  tip,  and  margi- 
nated.  Feelers  four,  unequal,  and  filiform  3  fituated 
in  the  middle  of  the  lip.  Antennae  fetaceous, 
fumifhed  with  upwards  of  30  articulations.  Sting 
prominent,  furnilhed  with  a  fheath  compofed  of  two 
valves. 

The  whole  of  this  finguiar  genus  are  parafitical,  de¬ 
riving  their  nourifliment  from  other  infe&s.  The  fly 
feeds  on  the  neefar  of  flowers  ;  and  when  about  to  lay 
her  eggs  perforates  the  body  of  fome  other  infe<ft  or  its 
caterpillar,  with  its  firing  or  inftrument  at  the  end  of 
the  abdomen,  and  there  depofits  them  3  there,  after  be¬ 
ing  transformed  into  larvae,  prey  upon  the  inteftines  of 
their  fofter  parents  till  they  are  metamorphofed  into 
pupae.  The  larva  is  without  feet,  foft,  and  cylindrical; 

.  pupa  fometimes  naked,  fometimes  covered  with  a  follicle. 

It  is  a  fpecies  of  this  genus  which  produces  the  animal 
cotton,  of  which  M.  Baudry  des  Lozieres  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  (Vide  Second  Voyage-  a  la  Louifane ,  par  Baudry 
des  Lozieres).  A  worm  of  confiderabie  fize,  which 
Baudry  calls  fly-carrier,  (well  knorvnto  planters  as  the 
manioc  or  indigo  worm,)  is  at  one  period  of  the  year, 
attacked  by  fwarms  of  the  ichneumon  fly ,  which  depo- 
fit  their  eggs  in  every  pore  of  the  worm.  The  infecls 
are  produced  all  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  and  fpin  each 
of  them  a  minute  covering  for  itfelf.  The  manioc  worm 
is  now  covered  with  a  white  cafe,  which  he  with  con¬ 
fiderabie  difficulty  fnakes  off,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  in¬ 
fers  are  again  hatched  from  it,  but  in  the  form  of  flies, 
leaving  the  animal  cotton  behind  them.  This  produc¬ 
tion  is  very  abundant,  as  M.  Baudry  could  collect  fe- 
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veral  bufhels  of  it  in  a  fhort'  time.  In  his  opinion,  it 
poffeffes  many  advantages  over  the  vegetable  cotton. 

A.  Scutellum  whitifh  ;  the  Antennce  marked  with  white 
rings . 

Scutellum  white  3  the  thorax  without  fpots  3  the  fe-  *  raplo ~ 
cond,  third,  and  fourth  fegments  of  the  abdomen  pale  rius. 
yellow  3  the  reft  white  at  the  tip.  2.  A  native  of 
Europe  3  the  thighs  of  the  four  hind-legs  black. 

Black  3  the  fcutellum,  the  extremity  of  the  zbdo-feduflor* 
men,  and  a  notched  band  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  yellow ;  the  legs,  and  connexion  between  the 
abdomen  and  trunk  likewife  yellow.  221.  A  native 
of  Italy.  It  forms  cells  compofed  of  cemented  clay,  in 
chimneys  and  windows,  arranged  commonly  in  parallel 
rows,  forming  a  cylindrical  neft,  each  containing  a 
brown,  lucid  follicle,  in  which  the  larva  is  lodged,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  body  of  a  fpider  in  'which  the  egg  had 
been  originally  depofited.  The  upper  wings  are  dark- 
coloured  totvards  the  tip. 

B.  Scutellum  whitiflj  y  Antenncc  totally  black. 

Black  3  the  fcutellum  whitifh  3  the  divifions  between  equilato, 
the  fegments  black  3  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  leg-  rius. 
ments,  as  well  as  the  legs,  are  yellow.  90.  A  native 
of  Europe.  In  the  pupa  of  the  phalecna  piniperda. 

Black  ;  the  fcutellum  yellowiffi  3  the  under  part  of  the*  dimica* 
antenna;  reddilh  3  the  thorax  armed  on  each  fide  with  a  torius . 
prickle  3^  the  abdomen  black,  marked  with  yellow  belts; 
anus  yellow.  198.  A  native  of  Britain. 

Scutellum  white;  the  thorax  fpotted  3  abdomen  *  fafeia- 
black  3  the  bafe  of  the  fecond  fegment,  the  third  and  torius. 
fixth  fegments  yellow.  93.  A  native  of  Britain. 

C.  The  Scutellum  and  Thorax  of  the  fame  colour  y  An - 

termer  marked  with  rings. 

Black  }  the  abdomen  of  a  rufty  colour,  and  black  at  migrator. 
the  extremity.  116. ,  A  native  of  Europe. 

Black  ;  legs  reddifh  ;  the  feet  of  the  hind-legs  white  *  obfeura - 
at  the  tips.  199.  A  native  of  Britain.  It  fmells  of ‘or. 
mulk. 

D.  Tie  Scutellum ,  and  Thorax  of  the  fame  colour  y  An-* 

tenme  black. 

Body  and  tvings  black,  marked  with  a  tranfparent  denigrator. 
fpot  like  a  crefcent  3  abdomen  fcarlet.  28.  A  native 
of  Britain  3  in  gardens. 

Black;  legs  reddilh  3  the  (hanks  of  the  hind-legs  turionelhv. 
black,  marked  with  white  rings.  40.  A  native  of 
Europe.  In  the  larva  of  moths,  particularly  in  the 
phaLena  turionelhe.  Antennae  of  the  fame  length  with 
the  body  3  the  fling  (hotter  than  the  abdomen. 

Black  3  mouth  and  legs  reddilh  3  the  abdomen  joined  *  compunc+ 
to  the  trunk  by  a  (talk,  or  narrow  connexion.  33.  A. tor. 
native  of  Europe.  In  the  pupae  of  fome  fpecies  of  but¬ 
terfly. 

Black;  the  abdomen  curved  like  a  feythe,  veddtih  *jacula* 
in  the  middle  3  the  thighs  of  the  hind-legs  clavated  3  tor. 
white  at  the  bafe  and  at  the  extremity.  52.  A  native 
of  Europe  3  in  the  larvae  of  the  bee  and  of  the  fphex. 

Having  examined  with  its  antennae,  where  the  fphex  is, 

and. 
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and  having  difcovered  it,  it  flies  away,  and  returns  and 
places  its  egg  on  it* 

E.  Antennce  pale  yellow . 

Entirely  yellow,  except  fome  black  between  the  {lem¬ 
mata  }  wings  white,  with  yellow  veins.  354.  A  native 
of  Europe.  * 

Black  ;  antennse  and  legs  of  a  rufty  colour  ;  wings 
tranfparent,  marked  with  a  black  fpeck.  60.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe  ;  in  gardens. 

F.  Minute ,  with  the  Abdomen  clofely  attached  to  the 
Thorax . 

Black  ;  the  legs  and  fides  of  the  abdomen  of  a  rufty 
colour.  204.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  the  larvae  of 
butterflies  ;  gregarious,  and  very  frequent  in  the  fpring. 
Soon  after  they  are  hatched  they  fpin  each  of  them  a 
white  follicle  for  themfelves,  which  are  connedled  to¬ 
gether  in  a  duller,  from  which  they  come  forth  perfect 
infedls. 

Shining  green  5  abdomen  golden-coloured.  63.  A 
native  of  Europe  ;  in  the  larvae  of  the  cynips ,  which 
produces  the  galls  on  the  rofe  and  the  oak.  "I he  fting 
the  fame  length  with  the  body. 

Of  a  bronze  colour  ;  abdomen  black  ;  {hanks  of  the 
legs  whitilh.  64.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  larvae 
of  the  cynips ,  which  produces  the  galls  on  the  branches 
of  the  oak,  ^  w 

Body  blue  and  gold  ;  abdomen  Aiming  green  ;  the 
legs  pale.  66.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  the  larvae  of 
flies  and  butterflies. 

Green  and  gold  •,  the  abdomen  brown,  marked  with 
a  pale-coloured  belt  at  the  bafe  ;  legs  yellowifti.  68. 
A  native  of  Europe;  on  the  larvae  of  the  cynips,  and 
on  the  pupae  of  butterflies. 

Black  ;  legs  of  a  rufty  colour.  74.  A  native  of 
Europe;  in  llalks  of  grain,  within  a  roundifti  follicle, 
compofed  of  white  filk,  common  to  -a  number  of  the  in¬ 
fers. 

Black ;  legs  yellow.  75.  A  native  of  Europe ;  in  the 
larvae  of  butterflies.  Soon  after  they  are  hatched,  they 
fpin  each  of  them  a  yellow  follicle  for  themfelves  ;  they 
depolite  their  eggs  on  the  pupae  of  butterflies  foon 
after  they  have  changed  from  larvae. 

418  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

83.  Sphex. 

Mouth  fumiftied  with  an  entire  jaw,  the  mandible 
curved,  notched,  and  formed  of  a  fubftance  like 
horn.  Lip  horny,  and  membranaceous  at  the  tip. 
Feelers  four.  The  antennae  in  fome  fpecies  have 
upwards  of  10  articulations.  Wings  in  each  fex  in¬ 
cumbent  and  not  folded.  Sting  pungent  and  con¬ 
cealed  within  the  abdomen. 

The  infe£ls  of  this  genus  are  the  moft  favage  and  ra¬ 
pacious  of  this  clafs  of  animals ;  they  attack  whatever 
infedls  come  in  their  way,  and  by  means  of  their  poi- 
fonous  fting  overcome  and  devour  fuch  as  far  exceed 
themfelves  in  fize ;  when  they  attack  any  infedl,  they 
give  one  ftroke,  and  fall  down  as  if  dead,  and  quietly 
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wait  till  the  poifon  they  have  infufed  through  their 
fting  produce  its  effedl.  Their  prey  either  ferves  as 
food  for  themfelves  or  their  young.  Thofe  of  the  di- 
vifion  B  are  to  be  found  chiefly  on  umbelliferous  plants; 
the  larva  is  without  feet,  foft,  and  inhabits  the  body  of 
fome  other  infedl,  on  the  juices  of  which  it  feeds ;  the 
pupa  has  only  the  rudiments  of  wings ;  the  perfedl  in- 
fe<ft  depoflts  her  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  other  infedls. 

A.  Antenna:  fetaceous  ;  Lip  entire  ;  Tongue  wanting . 

Evanise. 

Body  black;  the  abdomen  very  ftiort,  and  attached appmdi’- 
to  the  back  part  of  the  thorax  by  a  foot-ftalk.  1  2  .gafier. 

A  native  of  Europe,  America,  and  Africa.  Sprinkled 
with  concave  dots ;  the  thorax  flattened  behind ;  the 
abdomen  oval,  comprefled  and  very  fmooth ;  wings 
tranfparent,  ihort,  and  defledled. 

B.  Antennce  filiform  ;  the  Lip  emarginated,  and  furnijh- 
ed  with  a  brifile  on  each  fide  ;  Tongue  bent  inwards , 
and  divided  into  three  divifions  for  almofi  half  its 
length . 

a.  Abdomen  attached  to  the  trunk  by  a  fialk  or  narrow 
communication . 

Black,  hairy  ;  the  attachment  of  the  abdomen  to  *  fabul of  a. 
the  trunk  fumiftied  with  two  articulations ;  the  fecond 
and  third  fegments  of  the  abdomen  of  a  rufty  colour. 

I.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  fandy  ground,  where  it 
digs  a  hole  with  its  fore-feet,  like  a  dog,  in  which  it 
buries  the  larva  of  a  moth,  on  which  it  depoflts  an 
egg,  and  then  {huts  up  the  hole.  The  abdomen  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  wings  in  length  about  one  half,  and  in  the 
male  is  black  on  the  back. 

Smooth,  black ;  the  lip  and  the  edges  of  the  feg. figulus . 
ments  of  the  abdomen  lucid.  11.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  in  holes  of  wood,  in  partitions,  which  have  been 
formed  and  abandoned  by  other  infe£ls  ;  thefe  it  cleanfes 
by  gnawing  round  them  ;  and  placing  a  piece  of  moift 
clay  at  the  bottom,  {ticks  a  fpider  upon  it.  In  the  body 
of  this  fpider  it  depoflts  its  eggs,  and  then  clofes  up  the 
entrance  with  clay.  The  larva  is  pale,  and  very  like 
the  larva  of  the  bee.  Having  confumed  the  fpider,  which 
had  been  enclofed  along  with  it,  it  fpins  a  yellowifti 
brown  membrane  for  itfelf,  exactly  adapted  to  its 
body.  One  female  fphex  forms  a  great  many  nefts  ; 
fhe  fpends  no  more  than  two  days  in  forming  any  one. 

Body  black ;  fore-head,  mouth,  fcutellum,  and  tvfoinfiubrica , 

*  bands  on  the  abdomen,  yellow.  98.  A  native  of  Italy  ; 
breeds  in  chimneys  and  in  windows,  in  the  fame  neft 
with  the  ichneu?non  fieduBor .  It  is  about  feven  lines 
long,  dotted ;  the  {hanks  of  the  legs  yellowifti,  and 
black  at  the  extremities ;  wings  transparent  and  dark- 
coloured  at  the  tips. 

b.  The  Abdomen  clofely  attached  to  the  Thorax . 

Dowmy  and  black  y  wings  brown  ;  the  anterior  part  #  viatica. 
of  the  abdomen  of  a  rufty  colour,  marked  with  black 
belts.  15.  A  native  of  Europe;  in  fandy  ground  : 
it  digs  holes  in  the  fand,  in  which  it  buries  the  larva  of 
a  moth,  after  it  has  depofited  an  egg  on  it. 

Body  black  y  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax  fumiftied  fpinofa. 

with 
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with  a  prickle  on  each  fide  ;  the  lip  and  the  breaft  of 
the  colour  of  filver.  86.  A  native  of  England ;  fmooth  ; 
wings  tranfparent  ;  legs  reddifh. 

98  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature, 

84.  Scolia. 

Mouth  fumifhed  with  a  curved  (harp  mandible,  crenated 
on  the  iniide.  Jaw  compreffed,  projecting,  entire 
and  homy.  Tongue  infleCted  and  divided  into  three 
at  the  tip,  very  fhorU  Lip  projecting,  membranace¬ 
ous  at  the  tip,  and  entire.  Feelers  four,  equal,  fhort, 
filiform,  and  iituated  in  the  middle  of  the  lip.  An¬ 
tennae  thick  and  filiform  ;  the  firit  joint  longer  than 
the  reft. 

Jkxffiacu-  Hairy,  black ;  the  abdomen  marked  with  three 
/dra,  pair  of  yellow  fpots.  6.  A  native  of  Europe  ; 

marked  with  a  yellow  fpot  both  before  and  behind  the 
eyes. 

quadrt -  Body  black  ;  the  abdomen  marked  with  four  white 
pun&ata*  dots,  the  wings  of  a  reddiih  brown.  22.  A  native  of 
Europe. 

27  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

85.  Thynnus. 

Mouth  formed  of  a  horny  fubftance  ;  the  mandible  in¬ 
curved.  The  jaw  fhort,  and  ftraight.  Lip  longer 
than  the  jaw,  membranaceous  at  the  tip,  and  divided 
into  three,  the  middle  divifion  emarginated.  Tongue 
very  fhort  and  involuted.  Feelers  four,  equal  and 
filiform.  Antennae  filiform. 

licntatus*  Abdomen  black  ;  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  feg- 
ments  marked  wfith  two  white  dots.  1.  A  native  of 
New  Holland.  Likewife  the  firft  fegments  are  marked 
with  a  white  dot  on  the  fides. 

13  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

86.  Leucofsis. 

Mouth  compofed  of  a  homy  fubftance,  and  furnifhed 
with  fhort  jaws.  The  mandible  thick,  and  furnifhed 
with  three  teeth  at  the  tip.  Lip  longer  than  the 
jaw  5  membranaceous  and  emarginated  at  the  tip. 
Feelers  four,  fhort,  equal,  and  filiform.  Antennae 
fliort,  ftraight,  and  clavated.  Thorax  furnifhed  with 
a  lance-ihaped  fcale  on  its  under  fide.  Sting  bent 
backwards,  and  concealed  in  a  groove  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen. 

titelogajler*  Abdomen  attached  clofely  to  the  trunk  ;  fcale  of 
the  thorax  half  the  length  of  the  abdomen.  2.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe  ;  eyes  black  ;  forehead  without  fpots  ; 
the  pofterior  part  of  the  thorax  marked  with  a  yellow 
fillet,  and  without  dots.  Small  than  the  common  wafp. 

Three  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Svftem  of  Nature. 

Vge.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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87.  Tiphia. 

Mouth  furnifhed  with  a  membranaceous  rounded  jaw. 

The  mandible  arched,  and  acuce.  The  lip  fhort, 
furnifhed  with  three  fmall  projections,  and  compofed 
of  a  fubftance  like  horn.  No  tongue.  Feelers  four, 
filiform,  unequal,  projecting,  and  Iituated  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  lip.  Antennae  filiform  and  arched. 

1 

Black  ;  the  thighs  of  the  four  hind-legs  angular  and  *femorata * 
reddiih.  4.  A  native  of  England. 

Black;  thorax  fpotted ;  abdomen  marked  with  fi  vo*  qwjquz* 
yellow  bands,  the  fecond  inte/rupted.  6.  A  native  o tcinfia, 
Europe,  chietlyin  England. 

1 7  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

88.  Chalcis. 

Feelers  four,  and  equal.  Antennae  fliort,  cylindrical, 
and  fpindle-fhaped ;  the  firft  articulation  a  little 
thicker  than  the  reft. 

Shining  black  ;  the  thighs  of  the  hind-legs  thicken-/>w/?//* , 
ed,  and  marked  with  a  white  dot  at  their  extremities. 

6.  A  native  of  Europe.  Feet  white. 

7  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

89.  Chrysis.  Golden-jly . 

Mouth  compofed  of  a  horny  fubftance,  and  projecting ; 
is  furnifhed  with  a  linear  jaw,  and  with  a  lip  emar¬ 
ginated,  and  membranaceous  at  the  tip,  and  much 
longer  than  the  jaw.  No  tongue.  Feelers  four, 
projecting,  unequal,  and  filiform.  Antenna;  fhort, 
and  filiform  ;  the  firft  articulation  longer  than  the 
reft.  Body  gilt  and  fhining.  Abdomen  arched 
beneath,  furnifhed  with  a  fcale  on  each  fide.  The 
anus  (in  moft  of  the  fpecies)  is  furnifhed  with  fmall 
projections.  Sting  is  flightly  projecting.  Wings 
plane. 

The  infeCts  of  this  genus  commonly  form  their  nefts 
in  holes  made  in  walls. 

Smooth,  polifhed ;  the  thorax  green;  the  abdomen  *  ignit*. 
of  a  golden  colour,  and  furnifhed  with  four  fmall  pro¬ 
jections  at  the  extremity.  1.  A  native  of  Europe;  in 
walls. 

Smooth,  fhining  ;  the  thorax  green  ;  the  abdomen  of  *aurata. 
a  golden  colour  ;  the  anus  fumifhed  with  two  fmall 
projections.  4.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  walls. 

Smooth,  fhining  ;  the  thorax  and  abdomen  blue ;  *  cyanea. 
the  anus  furnifhed  with  three  fmall  projections.  5.  A 
native  of  Europe  ;  in  walls. 

Smooth,  fliining  green  ;  the  thorax  and  fuperior  part  virtdu/a. 
of  the  two  firft  fegments  of  the  abdomen  gilt ;  the  anus 
fumifhed  with  four  fmall  projections.  6,  A  native  of 
Europe  ;  in  walls  of  houfes. 

27  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

C  c  9a 
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90.  Vespa, 

Mouth  compofed  of  a  horny  fubftance.  Jaw  compreffed. 
Feelers  four,  unequal,  and  filiform.  Antennas  fili¬ 
form  ;  the  firft  articulation  longer  than  the  reft,  and 
cylindrical.  Eyes  large  and  circular.  Body  fmooth. 
-Sting  pungent,  and  concealed  within  the  abdomen. 
The  upper  wings  are  folded  in  the  males,  females, 
and  neuters. 

Thefe  live  moftly  in  numerous  focieties,  conftru&ing 
curious  melts  or  combs,  generally  und<!r  ground  )  they 
prey  upon  other  infeCts,  efpecially  bees  and  flies,  and 
devour  meal,  bread  and  fruit.  The  larva  is  foft,  with¬ 
out  feet,  and  feeds  on  the  neCtar  of  flowers  and  honey  ; 
the  pupa  quiefcent,  and  has  the  rudiments  of  wings. 
Some  of  them  are  folitary,  others  live  in  fwarms* 

A.  No  tongue . 

*  The  Ante  mice  thicker  towards  their  outer  edge . 

Hornet .  The  thorax  black,  marked  on  the  fore  part 
with  reddifli  fpots  )  there  is  a  double  dot  contiguous  to 
the  divifions  between  the  fegments  of  the  abdomen.  3, 
A  native  of  Europe.  It  has  its  neft  in  hollow  trees,  in 
out-houfes,  or  any  dry  fituation  5  its  combs  are  very 
neatly  conftru&ed,  and  compofed  of  a  fubftance  like 
coarfe  paper,  or  decayed  parchment.  They  prey  on 
other  infedls,  particularly  on  bees.  Their  fting  is  very 
painful. 

Thorax  marked  on  each  fide  with  a  fmall  interrupted 
line  )  the  fcutelium  marked  with  four  fpots  )  the  divi¬ 
fions  between  the  fegments  of  the  abdomen  dotted  with 
black.  4.  A  native  of  Europe,  about  houfes  )  they 
prey  on  Hies,  and  rob  bee-hives.  They  live  in  fwTarms 
compofed  of  males,  females,  and  neuters.  The  male  has 
a  yellow  head,  and  long  antennae  )  an  abdomen  com¬ 
pofed  of  feven  yellow  fegments,  marked  with  black 
triangular  fpots.  They  are  deftitute  of  flings,  but  are 
longer  and  larger  than  the  neuters,  though  fmaller  than 
the  females.  The  female  has  fhort  antennae  )  lip  yellow  ; 
abdomen  compofed  of  fix  fegments,  marked  on  the 
fides  with  two  black  dots,  and  is  furnifhed  with  a  fting. 
There  are  frequently  between  two  and  three  hundred  fe¬ 
males,  and  as  many  males,  in  a  lx\aim  of  wafps.  A 
fingle  female  in  the  fpring  that  had  been  impregnated 
in  the  preceding  autumn,  lays  the  foundation  of  a  (warm. 
It  makes  itfelf  a  hole  in  fome  dry  fituation,  or  fixes  on 
a  mole  hole,  where  it  haftily  builds  a  few  cells,  and  de- 
polits  its  eggs  )  which  in  the  courfe  of  about  twenty 
days,  pafs  through  their  different  changes,  and  become 
perfect  infedls.  Almoft  the  whole  of  thofe  produced 
from  the  firft  depofited  eggs  are  neuters.  As  foon  as 
they  are  fit  to  fly  about,  they  commence  their  labours, 
enlarge  their  hole  by  removing  the  earth  with  their 
mouth,  go  out  in  quell  of  materials  for  forming  new 
cells,  which  are  compofed  of  fmall  fibres  of  wood,  ce¬ 
mented  together  by  a  glutinous  fubftance  formed  -within 
the  body  of  the  animal.  They  may  frequently  be  feen 
on  rails,  polls,  Sec.  on  reeds,  or  ftalks  of  decayed  ve¬ 
getables,  gnawing  off  fmall  particles  which  they  convey 
to  their  neft,  and  deliver  to  thofe  occupied  in  the  con- 
ftrudlion  of  the  work.  The  external  covering  of  their 
:*eft  is  formed  of  feveral  layers  of  thin  leaves  refembling 
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paper,  which  are  not  in  immediate  contadl  with  one 
another,  and  in  that  way  they  prevent  external  moifture 
from  penetrating  into  the  cells,  which  are  arranged  in 
Apt  combs  placed  one  over  another,  each  flory  being 
fupported  by  a  number  of  very  neat  pillars.  The  fe¬ 
male  continues  to  depofit  her  eggs,  which  are  oblong 
and  yellowifti,  during  the  whole  fummer,  to  the  amount 
of  many  thoufands.  A  few  hundreds  of  thofe  that  are 
laft  depofited,  produce  males  and  females,  which  are 
impregnated  in  the  autumn,  and  which,  fliould  they 
furvive  the  winter,  lay  the  foundation  of  new  fwarms 
in  the  fpring.  All  the  neuters  and  males  perifti  in  the 
beginning  of  winter. 

Body  black*  the  thorax  is  marked  with  two  dots 5  *parittum 
the  fcutelium  is  likewife  marked  with  two  dots,  the  ab¬ 
domen  with  five  yellow  bands,  the  firft  of  which  h  at  a 
diftance  from  the  reft.  6.  A  native  of  Europe  5 
about  houfes.  It  forms  its  neft  in  holes  in  wood. 

‘  Black  )  thorax  marked  with  two  pale  yellow  fpots  )  *  nnir  arid* 
the  abdomen  marked  with  four  yellow  bands,  the  firft 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  reft.  8.  A  native 
of  Europe,  in  walls  )  the  fcutelium  without  fpots )  the 
ftianks  of  the  legs  yellowifti. 

Firft  fegment  of  the  abdomen  funnel-lhaped  *,  the  fe-  *Coarfiat*r 
cond  bell-fhaped,  and  very  large.  1 1 .  A  native  of 
Europe,  in  gardens.  It  attaches  its  neft,  which  is  glo¬ 
bular,  and  conftru&ed  of  the  fame  materials  with  that 
of  the  common  wafp,  to  the  branches  of  trees  )  the  ab¬ 
domen  black,  the  fegments  yellow  at  the  edges  the 
the  firft  and  fecond  marked  with  two  dots. 

*  *  Antennce  filiform .  Crabrones. 

The  abdomen  marked  with  two  yellow  bands  5  the  tndentata. 
anus  furnifhed  with  three  fmall  projections)  wings  black, 
white  at  the  edge.  98.  A  native  of  Europe. 

Thorax  without  fpots*,  the  abdomen  marked  on  eachy^,,^ 
fide  with  five  yellow  fpots  )  legs  black.  101.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe,  in  fandy  fituations  Head  large,  termi¬ 
nating  abruptly  in  the  fore  part  )  mouth  of  a  filver  co¬ 
lour)  the  fpots  on  the  abdomen  uniting  fo  as  to  form  a 
band. 

B.  The  Tongue  bent  inwards,  and  divided  into  three  at  the 
point .  Bombyces. 

The  upper  lip  conical  and  divided )  the  abdomen  ronrai 
black,  marked  with  waved  yellowifti  bands.  152.  A 
native  of  Europe,  on  fand  hills.  Their  nefts  contain  on¬ 
ly  a  fingle  larva. 

Black  )  lip  roundifh  5  the  abdomen  marked  with  fix 
yellow  bands,  the  firft  five  of  which  are  interrupted. 

157.  A  native  of  Europe,  covered  with  afh-coloured 
down )  the  thorax  fpotted  with  brown,  the  antennae 
black,  the  firft  articulation  yellow  below,  the  laft  of  a 
rufty  colour)  lip  and  legs  yellow  )  the  thighs  black)  the 
anus  furnifhed  with  three  fmall  projections. 

The  lip  nearly  conical )  the  thorax  brown,  fpotted  rufCQrn\u 
with  yellow  )  abdomen  black,  marked  with  fix  yellow 
bands  )  antennae  and  legs  of  a  rufty  colour.  159.  A 
native  of  Europe  )  head  brown  )  mouth  yellow  )  the 
bands  on  the  abdomen  broad,  the  firft  four  inter¬ 
rupted. 

160  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  by 
Gmelin  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 
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91.  Apis,  Bee . 

Mouth  formed  of  a  fubftance  refembling  horn  ;  the  lip 
and  jaw  membranaceous  at  the  tip  ;  tongue  bent  in¬ 
wards.  Feelers  four,  unequal,  and  filiform.  Wings 
plane.  The  females  and  neuters  have  a  pungent 
fling  concealed  within  the  abdomen. 

The  infedls  of  this  genus  live  fome  of  them  in  large 
focieties,  and  fome  are  folitary  ;  their  food  is  the  nedlar 
of  flowers,  honey,  and  ripe  fruit  ;  the  larva  is  foft  and 
without  feet  ;  the  pupa  refembles  the  perfedt  infedl.  The 
larvae  of  the  neuters  are  very  numerous,  and  placed  in 
hexagonal  cells  ;  the  larvae  of  the  males  are  turgid  and 
obtufe  in  the  fore  part,  and  tapering  behind. 

A.  The  Tongue  divided  into  five  at  the  point ;  the  Feelers 
very  Jhort . 

Black  ;  the  under  part  of  the  abdomen  covered  with 
yellow  wool.  4.  A  native  of  Europe.  It  forms  fe- 
veral  nefts  under  ground,  very  neatly  compofed  of  the 
leaves  of  rofes.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  which  form 
fimilar  nefts  in  the  trunks  of  trees  or  in  walls,  compof¬ 
ed  fometimes  of  the  leaves  of  the  rofe,  at  other  times 
of  thofe  of  the  horfe  chefnut. 

.  Black,  covered  with  afh-coloured  hairs  ;  abdomen 
black  ;  the  fegments  of  the  abdomen  marked  on  each 
fide  with  a  white  dot;  the  fcutellum  entire.  59.  A 
native  of  Britain,  on  flowers. 

Common  Honey  Bee .  Downy  ;  the  thorax  grayilh ;  ab¬ 
domen  brown  ;  thighs  of  the  hind  legs  fringed  with  hairs ; 
on  the  infide  marked  with  tranfverfe  Arise.  22.  A  native 
of  Europe,  in  hollow  trees ;  but  they  are  more  frequently 
domefticated,  and  kept  in  hives.  This  well-known 
and  bufy  infedl  lives  in  great  fwarms,  compofed  of  fe¬ 
males  or  queens,  males  or  drones,  and  neuters  or  work¬ 
ing  bees.  The  female  is  larger  and  longer  than  the 
reft,  the  abdomen  being  about  one-third  longer  than 
the  wings  ;  the  antennae  have  ten  articulations ;  the  feet 
reddifh.  The  males  are  larger  than  the  neuters ;  their 
wings  are  longer  than  the  body  ;  their  antennae  have 
eleven  articulations  ;  the  trunk  is  covered  with  long 
hairs,  and  is  of  a  tawny  colour.  The  neuters  as  well 
as  the  females  are  gray  on  the  thorax,  and  are  furnilh- 
ed  with  a  lling,  of  which  the  males  are  deftitute  ;  their 
antennae  have  fifteen  articulations  ;  they  are  furnilhed 
with  two  ftomachs.  A  fwarm  confifls  commonly  of 
one  female,  from  1000  to  1500  males,  and  of  nearly 
20,000  neuters  (vide  Bee.)  They  conftrufl  regular 
combs,  compofed  of  hexagonal  cells,  with  wax  which  is 
formed  within  the  body  of  the  infedl.  Reaumur  and 
others  have  fuppofed,  that  the  wax  was  formed  from 
the  farina  of  flowers,  which  the  neuters  colle£l  and 
carry  home  on  their  legs,  and  their  opinion  has  been 
implicitly  followed.  But  Mr  Huber,  member  of  the 
Society  of  Natural  Philofophy  and  Natural  Hiftory  of 
Geneva,  by  a  fet  of  very  accurate  experiments  and  ob- 
fervations,  has  clearly  proven  that  the  wax  is  formed 
from  honey  (vide  'Journal  de  Phyjique ,  fe*.  Plnviofe 
An,  XII.)  We  {hall  give  here  his  own  account  of  the 
experiments  he  has  made.  “  It  has  been  thought  ftrange 
that  the  word  v/ax  fhould  feldom  occur  in  a  book  which 
treats  of  bees  alone;  but  neverthelefs,  as  in  the  courfe  of 
-my  obfervations  I  had  not  attended  to  ‘the  products  of 
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their  induftry,  I  could  only  have  repeated  what  had 
been  faid  by  Swammerdam  and  Reaumur,  and  that  did 
not  feem  to  me  to  be  neceffary.  I  knew  that  thefe  in- 
feds  collefled  abundantly  upon  the  anthers  of  flowers  y 
that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  method  of  opening 
them,  of  gathering  their  dull,  keeping  it  in  the  cavi¬ 
ties  of  their  hind  legs,  and  carrying  it  to  their  hives. 
It  had  been  obferved  that  the  particles  of  this  dull 
fwell  in  wrater,  and  that  when  one  of  them  burils,  an 
oily  liquor  runs  out,  which  floats  on  its  furfacevbut  did 
not  mix  with  it.  From  thefe  experiments,  repeated  on  the 
duft  of  a  great  number  of  flowers,  it  was  concluded  thaj: 
they  contain  the  principles  of  wax  ;  but  it  was  admitted 
that  thefe  muft  undergo  a  peculiar  elaboration  in  the  body 
of  the  bee,  fince,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Reau¬ 
mur,  a  flexible  wax  could  not  be  made  from  the  duft  of 
the  antherse.  It  will  be  feen  here  from  feveral  paflages 
in  my  vrork  that  1  had  adopted  this  opinion  ;  a  jingle 
obfervation  of  Burnons,  (the  name  of  Mr  Huber’s  fe- 
cretary),  changed  all  my  ideas.  The  true  origin  of  wrax 
might  have  been  fooner  knowm,  had  there  been  any 
fufpicion  that  it  was  not  already  difeovered.  I  {hall 
now  ftate  how  I  w^as  led  to  doubt,  and  what  I  have 
done  to  verify  my  new  conje'dlures. 

“  I  was  in  Switzerland  in  1793  ;  fanner  of  the 
eftate  on  wrhich  I  refided  had  many  bees  ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  hives  having  been  {locked  in  former 
years,  the  combs  with  which  they  were  filled  reached 
to  the  Hands,  confequently  there  was  no  room  to  con- 
ftru£l  new  ones.  We  remarked,  however,  that  the 
working  bees  carried  in  a  confiderable  quantity  of  this 
fecundating  powder.  There  was  alfo  in  the  fame  apiary, 
fome  fwarms  of  that  year,  the  hives  having  only  been 
{locked  a  day  or  two ;  in  fome  of  them  the  combs  were 
only  begun  ;  in  others  they  were  larger  ;  but  in  all  of 
them  there  were  vacancies  to  fill  up,  and  much  -work  to 
do.  We  obferved  with  aftonifliment,  that  the  bees  of 
thefe  fwarms  did  not  carry  in  the  pollen;  and  that, 
neyerthelefs,  they  worked  with  a£livity  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  new  combs,  and  in  lengthening  thofe  already 
commenced.  Where,  therefore,  did  they  procure  mate¬ 
rials  for  their  edifices  ?  After  thefe  obfervations,  we 
fufpe6led  that  it  was  not  from  the  duft  of  the  ftamina, 
and  that  they  had  a  very  different  ufe  for  it  than  that 
for  which  it  was  believed  to  be  intended.  We,  how¬ 
ever,  found  that  it  was  impoflible  to  explain  thefe 
extraordinary  fafts,  without  abandoning  the  hypothecs 
of  Reaumur,  by  fuppofing  that  the  bees  of  the  old  hives 
ftored  up  fo  much  pollen  in  their  combs  for  their  future 
wants,  while  thofe  of  the  new  fwarms  did  not  carry  it 
outwardly  on  their  legs,  in  the  infancy  of  their  eftablifh- 
ment,  becaufe  they  had  no  cells  in  which  they  could  <je- 
pofit  it  ;  it  might  be  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  con- 
ftruxft  their  combs,  if  they  were  ?it  liberty  to  fly  to  the 
flowers,  procure  their  pollen,  and  return  to  their  hives 
after  having  filled  their  ftomachs,  where  it  muft  be 
elaborated,  and  converted  into  perfeft  wax.  It  was  to 
obviate  thefe  doubts,  that  I  undertook  the  following  ex¬ 
periments. 

“  Firfl  Experiment. — On  bees  in  confinement,  with 
.honey  alone  for  their  nouriftiment.  Muft  pollen  be  ate 
by  bees,  to  be  in  a  ftate  to  produce  wax  \  This  was 
the  firft  queftion  which  I  thought  it  neceftary  to  invefli- 
gate;  the  method  of  trying  the  experiment  was  obvious ; 
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it  was  only  required  to  keep  the  bees  within  their  hives, 
and  thus  prevent  them  from  colle£fing  or  eating  the  fe¬ 
cundating  powder.  On  the  24th  of  May,  Burnons 
lodged  a  fwarm  in  a  ftraw-hive,  with  as  much  honey 
and  water  as  was  neceffary  for  their  confumption  3  and 
he  clofed  the  doors,  fo  that  the  bees  could  not  get  out, 
and  the  air  be  at  the  fame  time  renewed. 

u  At  firft  the  beesjwere  very  uneafy,  but  became  calm 
•n  removing  the  hive  to  a  cool  dark  place  3  their  cap¬ 
tivity  lafted  five  days  3  they  were  permitted  to  come  out 
into  a  room,  the  windows  of  which  were  fhut 3  we  then 
examined  the  hive  more  conveniently.  We  firft  noticed 
that  there  was  no  honey  left  in  the  veffel  which  had  been 
filled  with  it,  with  the  foie  intention  of  feeding  the  con¬ 
fined  bees  3  and  were  more  aftonifhed  to  fee  five  combs 
of  the  moft  beautiful  wax,  fufpended  from  the  roof  of 
the  hive  3  they  were  perfe&ly  white,  and  very  brittle. 
This  refult  was  very  remarkable  3  however,  before  form¬ 
ing  a  conclufion  from  it,  that  the  honey  with  which 
thefe  bees  were  fed,  had  enabled  them  to  produce  the 
wax,  it  was  neceffary  to  inquire,  whether  it  could  not 
alfo  be  explained  in  another  manner.  The  bees  which 
I  had  employed  had  doubtlefs  collected  the  dull  while 
they  were  at  liberty.  They  might  have  done  fo  the 
evening  before,  or  on  the  very  fame  day  of  their  con¬ 
finement,  and  might  have  enough  in  their  ftomachs,  and 
in  the  cavities  of  their  legs,  to  extra£l  from  it  all  the 
wax  which  we  found  in  their  hives.  But  if  it  was  true 
that  it  had  been  obtained  from  the  fecundating  powder, 
previoufly  obtained,  this  fource  was  not  inexhauftible,  and 
the  bees  being  unable  to  procure  any  more,  they  would 
foon  ceafe  to  conftnnft  combs,  and  fall  into  the  moft  com¬ 
plete  ina&ion.  It  was  neceffary,  therefore,  to  repeat  the 
fame  trial,  to  render  it  decifive. 

“The  28th,  Burnons  returned  this  fwarm  into  its  hive 3 
after  having  taken  out  all  the  combs,  he  fhut  them  up 
as  before,  with  a  frefh  lupply  of  honey.  This  experi- 
•ment  was  not  long,  for  on  the  evening  of  thefecond  day 
we  perceived  the  prifoners  working  with  new  wax.  The 
next  day  the  hive  was  infpefled,  and  we  found  five 
combs,  as  heavy  and  as  regular  as  thofe  made  during 
the  firft  captivity.  We  afterwards  repeated  this  experi¬ 
ment  five  times  fucceflively,  with  the  fame  bees,  and  the 
fame  precautions  :  we  always  found  that  the  honey  had 
difappeared,  and  that -new  wax  was  produced.  This  re¬ 
fult  was  fo  invariable  during  this  long  feclufion,  that  we 
could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  honey  alone  had  fup- 
plied  them  with  all  the  elements  of  their  wax,  without 
the  afliftance  of  the  fecundating  duft. 

“  Second  Experiment . — On  a  hive  from  which  honey 
was  excluded,  and  in  which  only  pollen  and  fruits,  for 
the  nouriihment  of  the  bees,  were  left,  I  thought  it 
would  not  be  ufelefs  to  make  the  inverfe  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  experiment  3  it  would  (how  me  whether  the  pollen 
could  not  fupply  the  want  of  honey,  when  the  bees 
were  deprived  of  it,,  and  enable  them  Xa  produce 
wax. 

“  I  therefore  enclofed  a  fwarm  in  a  bell-glafs,  fn  which 
had  been  placed  a  comb,  whofe  cells  contained  only 
pollen,  and  the  foie  nouriihment  of  the  bees  was  fruit. 

“  Thefe  bees  did  not  make  combs,  nor  did  they  form  a 
fingle  cell  during  eight  days,  which  was  the  time  of 
their  captivity.  I  was  going  to  repeat  this  experiment, 
when  Burnons  remarked,  that  the  free  bees  were,  in 
feme  meafure,  in  the  fame-hate  as  thofe  we  had  con- 
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fined  3  there  being  no  honey  at  that  time  in  the  flowers, 
they  found  only  pollen,  and  did  not  work  in  wax. 

“  It  may  perhaps  be  aiked,  how  I  was  fatisfied  of 
this  :  to  which  I  anfwer,  bees  wax  is  white  at  firft,  the 
cells  foon  become  yellow  3  and  in  time,  this  colour 
grows  browner  3  and  in  older  hives  have  acquired  a 
blackifh  tinge.  It  is,  therefore,  very  eafy  to  diftinguilh 
the  new  cells  from  thofe  which  have  been  fome  time 
formed,  and  confequently  to  know  whether  the  bees  are 
really  making  combs,  or  whether  that  work  is  fufpend¬ 
ed  3  it  is  fuflicient  to  raife  the  hive9,  and  to  notice  the 
lower  edge  of  the  combs. 

“  The  odour  exhaled  by  the  hives,  and  the  fhape  of  the 
bees,  are  indications,  by  which  it  may  always  be  known 
whether  there  is  honey  in  the  flowers  :  if  they  are  com¬ 
bined,  there  can  be  no  further  doubt  3  and,  particularly, 
if  a  great  number  of  bees  return  to  the  hive,  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  bulk  and  form  of  their  bellies. 

Thofe  which  are  filled  with  honey,  have  the  abdomen 
cylindrical 3  the  name  of  wax-making  bees,  belongs  to 
them  exclufively  :  the  bellies  of  the  labouring  bees, 
which  have  other  functions,  always  preferve  their  ovoid 
form,  and  their  volume  is  never  fenfibly  augmented  3 
the  name  of  nurjing  bees  is  proper  for  thefe. 

“  The  farmers  of  the  neighbouring  villages  kept  their 
bees  in  balkets,  or  in  cafes  of  different  forms  3  and  I 
was  able  to  vifit  a  very  great  number,  without  going  to 
any  great  diftance  from  my  habitation. 

u  In  1793,  an  intemperate  fpring  had  retarded  the  repa¬ 
ration  of  the  fwarms ;  there  had  not  been  any  in  the  * 

country  before  the  24th  of  May  3  but  towards  the 
middle  of  June  there  were  feveral  in  the  vicinity  of  my 
refidence.  At  that  time  the  fields  were  covered  with 
flowers,  the  bees  colle£led  much  honey,  and  the  new 
fwarms  worked  at  the  wax  with  vigour. 

“  On  the  1 8th,  Burnons  vifited  65  hives  •,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  all  of  them  he  obferved  wax-making  bees* 

Thofe  which  returned  to  old  hives,  not  having  to  con- 
ftrufl  cells,  depofited  their  honey  in  the  combs,  or  dif- 
tributed  it  among  their  companions  3  thofe  belonging  to 
the  young  fwarms  converted  their  honey  into  wax,  and 
h aliened  to  conftru6t  combs  for  the  reception  of  their 
young  bees. 

“  It  was  Ihowery  on  the  19th  3  the  bees  went  abroad, 
but  brought  home  only  pollen.  The  weather  was  cold 
and  rainy  until  the  27th.  We  were  defiroutf  of  know¬ 
ing  if  this  had  prevented  their  working.  On  the  28th, 
all  the  hives  were  lifted.  Burnons  found  that  the  work 
had  been  flopped  3  the  combs  which  he  had  meafured 
on  the  19th,  were  not  at  all  increafed,  and  were  of  a 
citron  yellow 3  nor  was  there  a  fingle  white  cell  in  any 
of  thefe  hives. 

“  On  the  firft  of  July,  the  chefnuts  and  limes  were  in 
bloffom  3  the  thermometer  indicated  the  twentieth  de¬ 
gree  3  the  Wax-making  bees  reappeared  3  they  carried 
away  great  quantities  of  honey,  which,  as  we  had  before 
obferved,  was  employed  in  augmenting  the  provifions 
of  the  old  hives,  and  enabling  the  young  fivarms  to 
conftrufl  new  combs.  The  greateft  activity  was  obferv* 
able  among  them  3  the  gathering  of  honey,  and  the 
production  of  wax  continued,  until  the  middle  of  this 
month.  July  16th,  the  heat  remained  the  fame  3  the 
field  flowers,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  chefnut  and  limes, 
were  completely  withered  3  they  yielded  no  more  honey, 
their,  pollen  alone  attracted  the  working  bees,  and  they 

collected 
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colledted  it  abundantly  ;  but  there  was  not  any  wax 
produced  ;  the  combs  were  not  lengthened  ;  thofe  of 
the  young  fwarms  did  not  fill  more  than  two-thirds  of 
their  hives. 

“  Auguft  9th.  It  had  not  rained  for  fix  weeks  ;  the 
heat  was  very  powerful,  nor  was  there  any  dew  to  al¬ 
lay  it  during  the  night  ;  the  black  wheat  which  had 
been  in  flower  for  fome  days,  did  not  offer  any  honey 
to  the  bees  ;  they  found  only  pollen. 

“  On  the  1  oth  of  Auguft,  it  rained  for  feveral  hours  ; 
next  day,  the  black  wheat  had  the  odour  of  honey  ;  in 
fa£t  it  might  be  feen  glittering  in  their  expanded  flowers. 
The  bees  found  enough  to  feed  them,  but  too  little  to 
*  induce  them  to  work  at  new  wax. 

“  On  the  14th,  the  drought  recommenced,  and  lafted 
to  the  end  of  the  month  ;  no  more  honey  appeared  up¬ 
on  the  flowers  ;  and  when  we  vifited  the  65  hives  for 
the  laft  time,  we  found,  ift,  That  the  bees  had  not  pro¬ 
duced  any  wax  after  the  middle  of  July.  2d.  That 
they  had  ftored  up  a  great  quantity  of  pollen.  3d, 
That  the  fupply  of  honey  was  much  leffened  in  the  old 
hives,  and  that  hardly  any  remained  in  the  new  fwarms, 
that  which  they  had  collected  in  the  fpring  having  been 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  wax.  The  pollen,  there¬ 
fore,  has  not  this  property,  and  no  further  doubt  re¬ 
mained  on  this  head.  Thisjear  had  not  been  ftormy,  and 
I  have  lince  afcertained,  by  a  great  number  of  obferva- 
tioas,  that  electricity  is  Angularly  favourable  to  the  fe- 
cretion  of  honey  by  the  flowers ;  the  bees  never  collect 
it  in  greater  abundance,  nor  is  the  preparation  of  wax 
ever  more  aCtive,  than  when  the  wind  is  in  the  fouth, 
the  air  humid  and  warm,  and  a  ftorm  gathering. 

“  Heat  too  long  continued,  and  the  drought  which  is 
the  confequence  of  it,  cold  rains,  and  principally  a 
north  wind,  (ufpend  it  entirely. 

“  Third  Experiment .  On  the  ufe  which  the  bees 
make  of  the  fecundating  powder.  In  the  fecond  ex¬ 
periment,  the  bees  did  not  touch  the  pollen  which  I 
had  placed  within  their  reach,  and  as  its  quantity  was 
not  fenfibly  diminiftied  during  this  trial,  I  was  induced 
to  believe  it  was  not  an  aliment  proper  for  them. 

“  I  alfo  knew  that  the  new  fwarms  were  liable  to  perifli 
from  hunger  in  the  middle  of  fummer,  and  even  when 
the  country  was  covered  with  flowers,  if  a  particular 
temperature,  which  is  too  uncommon  in  our  climate, 
did  not  favour  the  fecretionof  honey  in  their  neClaria.  * 
What,  therefore,  is  the  ufe  of  the  pollen  they  collect 
with  fuch  avidity  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  and 
oPvvhich  they  lay  up  fuch  abundance  (a)  ?  This  quef- 
tion  remained  to  be  inveftigated. 

u  I  had  a  hive  in  divifions,.  the  queen  of  which  was 
barren  ;  its  combs  did  not  contain  any  pollen,  but  they 
had  much  more  honey;  the  two  narroweft  fides  of  this  hive 
were  formed  of  panes  of  glafs,  „  through  which  the  fur- 
faces  of  the  exterior  combs  might  be  feen,,  and  the  con- 
du£l  of  the  bees  obferved. 

“  I  took  away  the  queen  on  the  16th  of  July ;  but ‘to 
eonfole  the  working  bees,  I  removed  the  firft  and 
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twelfth  combs,  in  which  there  was  not  any  thing  to 
intereft  them  ;  and  I  fupplied  their  places  with  two 
combs,  the  cells  of  which  were  filled  with  eggs  and 
worms  of  all  ages.  I  carefully  cut  away  all  the  cells 
in  which  pollen  could  be  perceived,  and  ihut  up  the  hive 
with  a  grating.  My  intention  will  be  gueffed ;  I  wiftied 
to.  know  whether  thefe  infers  could  fupport  their  young 
without  this  fecundating  powder.  The  next  day  nothing 
extraordinary  occurred  ;  the  bees  fat  on  their  eggs  and 
feemed  to  nurfe  them. 

“On  the  1 8th,  after  funfet,  a  great  noife  was  heard  in 
the  hive.  Anxious  to  fee  what  occafioned  it,  we  open¬ 
ed  the  fhutters,  and  obferved  that  all  was  in  confufion ; 
the  incubation  was  flopped;  the  bees  ran  over  the  combs 
in  diforder;  we  faw  thoufands  precipitate  thenjfelves  on 
the  ftand,  thofe  which  were  neareft  to  the  mouth  eagerly 
gnawing  the  grating  ;  their  intention  was  no  longer 
doubtful,  they  wiftied  to  get  out  of  their  confinement. 

“  I  was  fearful  of  deftroying  them  by  continuing  to 
prevent  them  from  yielding  to  their  inftinft  ;  they  were 
therefore  fet  at  liberty.  The  whole  fwarm  came  out, 
but  the  hour  was  unfavourable  to  their  colle&ing :  the 
bees  did  not  go  far  from  the  hive,  the  darknefs  and 
the  chilnefs  of  the  air  foon  compelled  them  to  return, 
and  probably  calmed  their  agitation  ;  fpr  we  faw  them 
quietly  reafcend  their  combs,  and  order  appeared,  .to  us, 
to  be  re-eftablifhed.  This  moment  was  taken  to  clofe 
the  hive  again.  On  the  19th,  we  faw  two  royal  cells 
begun  on  one  of  the  combs  of  the  nurfery  :  the  even¬ 
ing  of  this  day,  and  at  the  fame  hour  as  the  day  before, 
wre  heard  a  great  tumult  in  the  clofed  hive;  it  was  in  a 
general  confufion,  and  we  were  again  obliged  to  permit 
the.  fwarm  to  come  out.  The  20th  was  the  fifth  day  of 
their  captivity..  We  thought  it  had  been  of  fufficient 
duration,  and  were  alfo  very  impatient  to  examine  the 
nurfery,  and  to  fee  what  was  the  caufe  of  this  periodical 
agitation  of  thefe  bees :  Bumons  therefore  opened  the 
firft  and  twelfth  windows,  and  drove  the  bees  from  the 
combs,  fuffering  them  to  take  their  flight  in  a  room,  the 
windows  of  which  were  fhut.  He  firft  noticed  that  the 
royal  cells  had  not  been  continued,  that  they  did  not 
contain  any  worm,  and  that  there  was  not  an  atom  of 
the  jelly  which  ferves  for  the  nourishment  and  the  cra¬ 
dle  of  the  larvae  of  the  queens.  He  fought  in  vain  for 
eggs,  for  worms,  and  for  the  liquid  in  the  common 
cells ;  all  had  difappeared.  Had  thefe  worms  died  of 
hunger  ?  Had  we,  by  withdrawing  the  fecundating  pow¬ 
der,  deprived  the  bees  of  every  means  of  nouriftiing  the 
larvae. 

To  afcertain  this,  it  would  be  fufficient  to  reftore 
them  their  pollen,  and  obferve  the  iffue.  The  bees 
were,  therefore,  again  returned  to  their  prifon,  after 
having  fubftituted  young  worms  for  thofe  which  had 
been  luffered  to  die. 

“  On  the  2  2d,  we  found  that  the  bees  had  faftened 
thefe  combs,  and  that  they  were  againdn  a  Hate  of  in¬ 
cubation  ;  we  then  gave  them  fome  pieces  of  combs  in 
which  other  bees  had. ftored  up  the  fecundating  powder;., 

and 
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(a)  Reaumur  was  of  opinion  that  the  bees  of  a  well-ftocked  hive,  might  colle&  at  leaft  a  hundred  pounds,  of 
this  fubftance  in  the  courfe  of  a  year ;  but  having  remarked  that  the  weight  of  wax,  fabricated  in  the  fame  time, 
did  not  exceed  two  pounds,  he  concluded  that  the  bees  extra£l  only  a  very  fmall  portion  of  the  true  wax  from 
this  native  wax,  that  the  greateft  part  of  it  is  required  fox  their  nourilhment,  and  that  the  reft  is  difcharged  frorru 
their  bodies  in  the  form  of  excrements 
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and  the  better  to  obferve  what  they  did  with  it,  we  took 
fome  of  the  pollen  out  of  the  cells,  and  laid  it  expofed 
on  the  (land  of  the  hive.  In  a  few  minutes  the  bees 
difcovered  the  pollen  in  the  combs,  and  that  which  we 
had  taken  out 3  they  took  it  grain  by  grain  in  their 
jaws,  and  conveyed  it  into  their  mouths  3  thofe  which 
had  eaten  mod  voracioufly  reafccnded  the  combs,  and 
placed  themfelves,  at  firft,  upon  the  cells  of  the  young 
worms,  which  they  entered  head  foremoft,  and  remain¬ 
ed  there  a  greater  or  lefs  length  of  time.  One  of  the 
windows  of  the  hive  was  now  Spened  cautioully,  Bur- 
nons  powdered  the  bees  which  ate  the  pollen,  and 
watched  them  for  fome  hours  3  he  obferved  that  the 
marked  bees  always  reafcended  the  nurfery,  and  imme¬ 
diately  entered  the  cells  of  the  young  bees. 

44  The  23d,  we  found  the  royal  cells  begun. 

44  The  24th,  We  drove  the  bees  from  off  the  young 
worms  3  and  we  remarked, 

44  iff.  That  all  of  them  had  the  jelly,  as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  hives. 

44  2d.  That  the  worms  had  grown  larger,  and  were 
forwarder  in  their  cells. 

44  3d.  That  others  had  been  fhut  up  again  :  and, 

44  4th.  That  the  royal  cells  had  been  lengthened, 

“The  25th,  we  withdrew  the  pieces  of  comb  which 
we  had  placed  on  the  Hand,  and  found  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  pollen  was  certainly  dimini  (hed  3  we  afterwards 
replaced  them  in  the  hive  with  other  cells  filled  with 
the  fecundating  powder.  v 

44  The  26th,  the  royal  cells  had  been  clofed  during 
the  night,  as  Well  as  feveral  of  the  common  ones. 

44  The  27th,  I  reflored  thefe  bees  to  liberty.  Bumons 
examined  the  cells  with  the  greateft  attention,  and 
found  jelly  in  all  thofe  which  flill  contained  worms, 
but  moft  of  them  were  fhut  with  a  lid  of  wax  :  he  ex¬ 
amined  fome  of  the  latter,  and  found  the  worms  em¬ 
ployed  in  fpinning  cocoons  of  filk. 

“  AH  the  worms  therefore  had  been  tended  as  in  the 
natural  hive.  In  this  fecond  trial  we  did  not  perceive 
any  diforder  in  this  hive  •,  there  had  not  been  the  leaf! 
agitation  :  it  is  true  fome  of  the  working  bees  attempt¬ 
ed  to  go  out  in  the  courfe  of  the  day 3  but  finding  it  im- 
poflible,  they  reafcended  the  combs  quietly,  which  were 
never  left  for  an  inftant.  The  hive  being  abundantly 
fupplied  with  honey,  and  with  the  pollen  neceffary  for 
their  young,  left  them  nothing  to  with  for  3  and  they 
were  Hill  more  happy  when  a  queen  was  bom,  who  af¬ 
terwards  became  pregnant,  and  laid  a  great  number  of 
eggs.  After  thefe  two  experiments,  there  could  be  no 
more  doubt  that  the  fecundating  powder  was  the  ali¬ 
ment  proper  for  the  young  bees,  and  that  the  want  of 
this  fubftance  was  the  caufe  of  their  death,  and  of  the 
evident  anguifh  of  their  nurfes  during  their  firfl  cap¬ 
tivity. 

44  Fourth  Experiment . — On  bees  deprived  of  honey  and 
pollen,  and  which  it  was  attempted  to  feed  with  fugar. 
I  rvifhed  to  know,  if  it  was  the  faccharine  part  of  the 
honey  which  enabled  the  bees  to  produce  wa?x.  Bur- 
nons  confined  a  fwarm  in  a  glazed  hive  3  one  pound  of 
Canary  fugar  was  their  foie  aliment.  He  put  a  fecond 
fwarm  into  another  hive,  and  endeavoured  to  feed  them 
with  very  ^coaife  raw  fugar  3  and  to  obtain  a  term  of 
•comparifon,  a  third  fwarm  was  fhut  up  in  the  fame  man- 
tier,  and  fed  with  honey.  The  bees  of  the  three  fwarms 
produced  wax  3  thofe  fed  with  the  different  qualities  of 
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fugar  produced  it  fooner  than  the  fw’arm  which  had  on¬ 
ly  had  honey,  and  they  produced  a  greater  quantity. 

A  pound  of  Canary  fugar  reduced  to  fyrup,  and  clari¬ 
fied  with  white  of  egg,  yielded  10  gros,  52  grains,  of  a 
wax  not  fo  white  as  that  which  the  bees  extradl  from 
honey.  An  equal  weight  of  raw  fugar,  gave  22  gros 
of  very  white  wax.  Maple  fugar  produced  the  fame 
effefl.  This  experiment  having  been  repeated  feven 
times  fucceffively,  always  employing  the  fame  bees,  we 
could  not  doubt  that  fugar  contains  the  principles  of 
wax  3  and  concluded  that  it  -was  the  faccharine  part  of 
the  honey  which  had  this  property. 

“  Conclujton.  Thefe  obfervations  fhew, 

“  iff.  That  the  wax  comes  from  the  honey. 

44  2d.  That  the  honey  is  alfo  a  food  of  the  firfl  ne- 
ceflity  to  the  bees. 

“  3d.  That  flowers  do  not  always  contain  honey,  and 
that  the  fecretion  of  honey  depends  in  a  great  meafure 
on  the  flate  of  the  atmofphere. 

“  4th.  That  it  is  the  faccharine  part  of  the  honey 
which  enables  the  bees  to  produce  wax. 

“  5th.  That  raw  fugar  yields  more  wax  than  honey, 
or  refined  fugar. 

“  6th.  That  the  duff  of  the  ftamina  does  not  contain 
the  principles  of  wax. 

“  7th.  That  this  dufl  is  not  the  food  of  the  adult  bees, 
and  that  they  do  not  colled!  it  for  themfelves. 

“  8th.  That  the  pollen  affords  the  only  aliment  which  is 
proper  for  their  young  3  but  that  this  fubftance  muft  under¬ 
go  a  peculiar  elaboration  in  the  ftomachs  of  the  bees,  to  be 
converted  into  an  aliment  3  which  is  always  appropria¬ 
ted'  to  their  fex,  their  age,  and  their  wants  3  fince  the 
beft  microfcopes  do  not  fhew  the  particles  of  pollen,  or 
their  coverings  in  the  liquor,  prepared  by  the  working 
bees.” 

Hairy,  black  ;  wings  of  a  violet-colour.  38.  A vio/acea, 
native  of  Europe,  and  of  India.  It  pierces  the  trunks 
of  decayed  trees,  or  polls,  and  forms  longitudinal  exca¬ 
vations,  in  which  it  conftrudls  feveral  nefts  3  having  pla¬ 
ced  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  it  depofits  an  egg  in 
it,  fills  it  with  a  mixture  of  honey  and  pollen  of  flowers, 
clofes  it  up,  and  commences  another  3  it  proceeds  in  this 
way  till  the  cells  occupy  the  whole  length  of  the  perfo¬ 
ration  3  the  eggs  are  fo  placed  in  the  cells,  that  the  head 
of  the  larva  points  downwards  tovrards  the  exit. 

Humble-bee.  Hairy,  black  3  thorax  marked  with  a terrefrfs* 
yellow  belt  3  anus  white.  41.  A  native  of  Europe. 

It  forms  a  neft  at  a  confiderable  depth  under  ground, 
and  colie  £ls  a  good  quantity  of  honey. 

Hairy,  black  3  the  anus  of  a  tawny  colour.  44.  A  na -lapidaria. 
tive  of  Europe  3  in  heaps  of  ftones,  or  in  old  walls.  It 
collefls  a  confiderable  quantity  of  honey. 

Black  3  flightly  covered  with  reddifh  hairs  3  abdomen pracox\ 
fmoOth,  marked  with  three  bands,  white  above,  and  red¬ 
difh  beneath.  147.  A  native  of  Europe.  It  fomewhat 
refembles  A.  mellifica ,  but  lefs.  It  comes  out  very  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  fpring. 

B.  The  Tongue  divided  into  three  at  the  extremity. 

The  Lip  furnijhed  on  each  fide  with  two  membrana¬ 
ceous  brifiles.  Andrenoe. 

Abdomen  brown,  marked  with  five  whitifh  belts  3  th e  Edentata, 
anus  furnifhed  with  two  fmall  projections.  136.  A 
native  of  America.  It  forms  its  nefts  in  walls,  of  leaves 
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of  trees  neatly  folded  up  •,  the  fore  legs  are  long  and 
yellow  3  the  feet  fringed. 

dichroa .  Black;  anus  of  a  rufty  colour.  13  7.  A  native  of 
Europe  3  in  groves. 

*  *  Lip  without  hrijlles ,  comprcffed ,  and  entire  ;  pq/leri- 
or  Feelers  tongue-Jhaped '.  Nomadaj. 

Juecica.  Covered  with  afh-coloured  hairs 3  the  abdomen  fmoothf 
and  black  3  the  fecond  and  third  fegments  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  of  a  rufty  colour.  200.  A  native  of  Europe  3 
in  groves. 

variegala .  The  thorax  and  abdomen  variegated  with  white  3  the 
legs  of  a  rufty  colour.  24.  A  native  of  Europe.  It 
fieeps  all  night  fixed  to  the  dowers  of  the  geranium 
plueum .  The  fcutellum  fbmetimes  of  a  rutty  colour,  and 
fometimes  white  3  the  fir  ft  and  fecond  fegments  of  the 
abdomen  marked  with  two  white  fpots  3  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  fixth,  marked  with  four. 

mono,  Very  hairy,  and  black  3  the  jaws  broad,  and  marked 

on  the  outfide  with  elevated  lines,  and  rounded  at  the 
points  ;  wings  of  a  reddiih  violet -colour.  2x4.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  the  fouth  of  America.  One^of  the  largeft  of 
this  genus. 

9  2.  Formica,  Ant ,  or  Emmet. 

Feelers  four,  unequal,  with  cylindrical  articulations, 
placed  at  the  tip  of  the  lip,  which  is  cylindrical,  and 
nearly  membranaceous.  Antennae  filiform.  A  fmall 
ere£t  fcale  placed  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 
The  females  and  neuters  have  a  fling  concealed  within 
the  abdomen.  Thehnales  and  females  have  wings 3 
the  neuters  none* 

This  is  a  gregarious,  and  proverbially  induftrious  fa¬ 
mily,  confifting,  like  bees,  of  males,  females,  and  neuters. 
The  laft  are  the  well  known  little  infers,  who  conftrud 
the  nefts  or  ant-hills,  who  labour  with  fuch  unremitting 
afliduity  for  the  fupport  of  themfelves  and  the  idle 
males  and  females,  and  who  guard  with  fuch  ferocity 
the  larvae,  or  what  are  commonly  called  ant  eggs. 
They  wander  about  all  day  in  fearch  of  food  or  materials 
for  the  neft,  andaflift  each  other  in  bringing  home  what 
is  too  cumberfome  for  fuch  as  have  attempted  it.  They 
every  day  bring  out  of  the  neft,  and  expofe  to  the  warmth 
of  the  fun,  the  new  hatched  larvae,  and  feed  them  till 
they  are  able  to  provide  for  themfelves.  In  the  evening 
they  confume  together  whatever  has  been  colle£led  du¬ 
ring  the  day,  and  do  not,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  lay 
up  any  ftore  for  the  winter,  but  probably  become  torpid 
or  die.  They  are  peculiarly  fond  of  aphides ,  and  are 
themfelves  eagerly  fought  after  by  the  ant-eaters,  and  va¬ 
rious  birds.  The  pun&ure  infii&ed  by  their  fting,  occa- 
fions  a  hot  painful  itching  fenfation.  They  contain  a 
peculiar  acid.  See  Chemistry  Index. 

*hercula-  Black  3  the  abdomen  oval 3  legs  of  a  rufty  colour. 
Tica.  x.  A  native  of  Europe,  and  America;  lodge  in  the 

trunks  of  decayed  trees. 

viatica.  Of  a  rufty  colour  3  the  abdomen  oval  and  black.  23. 

A  native  of  Europe  3  runs  very  quickly  3  the  tip  of  the 
jaws  black  *,  the  abdomen  fmooth.  / 

*rufa ♦  Black  3  the  thorax  comprefled  3  the  legs  of  a  rufty 

colour.  3.  A  native  of  Europe ;  it  lodges  in  fandy  hills, 
in  woods  ^  it  is  large,  and  has  no  fting. 
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Black  3  the  mouth,  the  tip  of  the  thorax,  and  legs,  of  *  fujea. 
a  rufty  colour.  4.  A  native  of  Europe  3  in  woods. 

Of  a  brick  colour  3  eyes  black  3  a  black  dot  under  *  rubra , 
the  Stbdomen.  7.  A  native  of  Europe.  It  lodges 
tinder  ftones  in  woods.  They  inflidl  a  very  painful 
pun&ure. 

Black  3  two  knots  on  the  filament  which  conne&s  the  *  cafpitum , 
abdomen  to  the  trunk  3  the  fcutellum  furnifhed  with  two 
fmall  proje£iions.  11.  A  native  of  Europe  3  in  dry 
meadows,  under  mofs.  The  males  and  females,  in  the 
month  of  Auguft,  leave  their  neft  about  mid-day,  when 
the  weather  is  ferene,  and  fly  about  in  the  air.  The 
abdomen  oral. 

The  thorax  marked  with  raifed  dots  3  the  filament  omnlvora* 
which  joins  the  abdomen  to  the  thorax  is  furnifhed  with 
two  knots  3  the  body  of  a  brick  colour  3  the  abdomen 
fmall.  12.  A  native  of  America.  It  is  very  deftruc- 
tive  to  all  forts  of  provifions.  Small.  The  abdomen 
brown,  covered  with  white  hairs  fcarcely  perceptible. 

Black  3  abdomen  oval  and  hairy.  50.  A  native  oft^^. 
Europe  3  on  decayed  trees.  It  gnaws  holes  in  the  wood 
under  the  bark,,  and  forms  a  number  of  paffages  for 
itfelf.  F  b 

Black,  fmooth  5  the  fcale  placed  between  the  thorax  glabra* 
and  abdomen  furnifhed  with  two  fmall  projections  3  the 
divifions  between  the  fegments  of  the  abdomen  whitifh  3 
legs  reddifh.  33.  A  native  of  Europe. 

fS  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the  laft 
edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

93.  Mutella. 

Mouth  formed  of  a  fubftance  like  horn  3  without  a 
tongue.  Jaw  membranaceous  at  the  tip.  Lip  pro¬ 
jecting,  refembling  an  inverted  cone  3  at  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  which  are  placed  four  unequal  feelers,  with 
conical  articulations.  Antennae  filiform.  Wings 
wanting  in  moft  fpecies*  Body  downy.  The  pos¬ 
terior  part  of  the  thorax  turned  back.  The  fting 
is  pungent,  and  concealed  within  the  abdomen. 

Scarlet  3  the  abdomen  marked  with  a  black  belt.  1.  rrAdcnta* 

A  native  of  Europe.  The  antennae,  eyes,  legs,  and  Is, 
under  part  of  the  body  black  3  the  fting  long  and  fili¬ 
form. 

Black  ;  the  bale  of  the  abdomen  marked with  two  diadema, 
yellow  dots  3  the  middle  with  an  interrupted  yellow 
ftreak  3  the  extremity  with  a  fmall  white  line.  10.  A 
native  of  South  America.  Large  3  the  lower  part  of 
the  head  marked  with  a  white  band  3  the  thorax  marked 
with  two  white  lines,  and  with  white  on  the  inferior 
part. 

Bluifh  3  the  abdomen  marked  with  a  large  gol den^auraMlr 
coloured  fpot.  13.  A  native  of  New  Holland. 

Black  3  the  thorax  reddifti  3  the  edges  of  the  kg- *  europaa, 
ments  of  the  abdomen  white.  4.  A  native  of  Europe  3 
in  woods  of  maple. 

Hairy,  black  3  the  thorax  reddifh  3  the  abdomen  h0(enfiSt ■ 
marked  with  two  white  dots,  and  with  a  white  band 
on  the  pofterior  part.  15.  A  native  of  Europe  3  the 
upper  part  of  the  (hanks  brown. 

27  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature,  published  by 
Gmelin. 
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VI.  DIPTERA. 

Wings  Uvo.  Poifers  clavated  $  one  placed  behind 
each  wing,  under  a  little  fcale. 

94.  Oestrus.  Gad-fly,  Breexe, 

A  fucker  drawn  back  witliin  the  lips,  which  are  con¬ 
nected,  and  fumiftied  with  a  fmall  pore.  Feelers  two, 
of  two  articulations,  orbicular  at  the  tip,  and  feated 
in  a  depreflion  on  each  fide  of  the  mouth.  Antefrnae 
fhort  and  fetaceous. 

The  face  of  this  lingular  genus  is  broad  and  depreffed, 
and  has  fome  refemblance  to  the  ape.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  troublefome  to  liorfes,  fheep,  and  cattle,  de- 
pofiting  their  eggs  in  different  parts  of  their  bodies,  and 
occafioning  painful  tumours  and  even  death.  The  larva 
is  without  feet,  thick,  fhort,  foft,  and  compofed  of  fe- 
veral  fegments y  they  are  fometimes  furnifhed  with 
hooks.  They  lurk  within  the  bodies,  or  under  the  fkin, 
of  horfes,  oxen,  &c.  y  and  feed  on  their  juices  during 
the  winter.  The  pupa  is  without  feet,  oval,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  motion,  covered  with  a  hard  light-brown 
cruft.  The  perfedl  infeft  lives  but  for  a  fhort  time. 

Wings  brown,  without  fpots  y  the  abdomen  black, 
white  at  the  bale,  and  of  a  tawny  colour  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity.  1.  A  native  of  Europe.  It  depofits  its 
eggs  on  the  backs  of  oxen,  and  lodges  them  under 
the  fkin.  The  larva,  when  young,  is  fmooth,  white, 
and  tranfparent ;  as  it  advances  in  age  it  becomes 
brownifh,  and  when  full  grown  and  ready  to  be 
changed  into  a  pupa,  it  acquires  a  dark-brown  colour. 
It  is  lodged  in  a  fack  formed  in  the  cellular  fubftance 
immediately  under  the  fkin,  and  occafions  a  very  con- 
fiderable  tumour  on  the  back  of  the  animal.  The  fack 
communicates  with  the  air  by  a  very  narrow7  opening, 
next  to  wdiich  the  anus  of  the  animal  is  placed.  Through 
the  anus  a  yellow  purulent  matter  is  difcharged  5  and  near 
the  anus  are  fituated  twTo  fpiracula.  There  is  a  fmall  in¬ 
dentation  on  the  oppofite  extremity  of  the  larva,  wdiich 
is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  the  fack,  furrounded  by  two 
or  three  papillae,  which  forms  the  mouth.  It  has  a  number 
of  dots  on  its  furface,  difpofed  in  tranfverfe  interrupted 
lines.  Two  diftinft  and  different  kinds  of  lines  are 
feen  on  each  fegment  •,  the  uppermoft  of  them  is  nar¬ 
rower,  and  confifts  of  larger  dots.  Underneath  this  is  a 
broader  line,  and  the  dots  confiderably  fmaller.  The 
firft  are  eafily  feen,  by  ufing  the  lens,  to  be  hooks  bent 
upwards,  or  towards  the  tail  of  the  infe£L  On  ex¬ 
amining  the  broader  line  of  fmall  dots,  with  a  tolerably 
powerful  magnifier,  they  are  alfo  found  to  be  hooks, 
but  turned  in  an  oppofite  direction,  that  is,  downwards 
in  the  fack,  and  towards  the  head  of  the  infedl.  Thefe 
hooks,  it  is  probable,  are  occafionally  ere&ed  by  the 
mufcles  of  the  fkin  5  and  according  to  the  feries  of  them 
ufed  by  the  larva,  it  is  raifed  or  depreffed  in  the  fack  ; 
and  by  this  motion,  and  confequent  irritation,  a  more 
or  lefs  copious  fecretion  of  pus  is  occafioned  for  its  fufte- 
nance. 

This  fmgular  arrangement  of  hooks  round  the  body 
of  the  larvae,  in  this  inflance  ferves  the  fame  purpofe  as 
the  legs  in  other  larvae,  enabling  them  to  move  about  in 
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the  fack,  and  to  crawl  out  of  it  when  about  to  change 
into  pupae. 

They  never  change  their  fkin  like  moft  other  larvae, 
the  fame  ferving  them  through  their  growth  j  and  it  at 
length  alfo  ferves  to  form  the  fhell  of  the  pupa.  After 
leaving  the  fack,  and  previous  to  their  becoming  pupae, 
they  contract  themfelves,  and  affume  a  different  figure. 

They  continue  in  the  ftate  of  pupae  from  about  the 
latter  end  of  June  until  about  the  middle  of  Auguft, 
when  the  fly  appears.  Full  growm  larvse  are  fometimes 
to  be  met  with  on  the  backs  of  cows  in  the  month 
of  September,  which  probably  remain  in  the  ftate 
of  pupse  till  the  enfuing  fpring*  The  perfe6l  infeft,  on 
leaving  the  hard  cruft  which  furrounds  it,  forces  open  a 
very  remarkable,  marginated,  triangular  valve,  which 
may  be  traced  in  the  fkin  of  the  larvae,  and  is  fituated 
on  one  fide  of  the  fmaller  end. 

The  oeflrus  bovis ,  in  its  perfeft  ftate,  is  the  largeft  of 
the  European  fpecies  of  this  genus,  and  is  very  beauti¬ 
ful. 

The  pain  it  inflifts  in  depofiting  its  eggs  is  much 
more  fevere  than  any  of  the  other  fpecies.  When  one 
of  the  cattle  is  attacked  by  this  fly,  it  is  eafily  known  by 
the  extreme  terror  and  agitation  of  the  whole  herd  4 
the  unfortunate  objedl  of  attack  runs  bellowing  from 
among  them  to  fome  diftant  part  of  the  field,  or  the 
neareft  water,  while  the  tail,  from  the  fe verity  of  the 
pain,  is  held,  with  a  tremulous  motion,  ftraight  from 
the  body,  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  fpine  5  and  the  head 
and  neck  are  alfo  llretched  out  to  the  utmoft.  rIhe 
reft,  from  fear,  generally  follow  to  the  water,  or  difperfe 
to  different  parts  of  the  field.  When  the  oxen  are 
yoked  to  the  plough,  the  attack  of  this  fly  is  attended 
with  real  danger,  as  they  become  perfe&ly  uncontroul- 
able,  and  will  often  run  wdth  the  plough  dire&ly  for¬ 
wards,  through  the  hedges,  or  whatever  obllru&s  their 
way.  There  is  provided,  on  this  account,  a  contrivance 
in  many  ploughs,  to  fet  them  immediately  at  liberty. 

The  ftrongeft  and  healthieft  beafts  feem  conftantly  to 
be  preferred  by  it,  and  commonly  have  the  greateft 
number  of  botts,  w7ormuls,  or  warbles,  on  their  backs  $ 
dealers  are  frequently  guided  in  their  choice  of  cattle 
by  this  circumftance.  The  female  fly  is  very  quick  in 
performing  the  operation  of  depofiting  her  eggs :  fhe 
does  not  appear  to  remain  on  the  back  of  the  animal 
more  than  a  few7  feconds. 

Gray,  marked  w7ith  a  wdiite  band,  and  dotted  with  buccatus 
black.  6.  A  native  of  Carolina. 

Black,  hairy  ;  wdngs  of  a  footy  colour  5  their  outer  trompe. 
edge  bright  black  \  head,  thorax,  fcutellum,  and  anus, 
grayifti  yell  m.  7.  A  native  of  Lapland.  The  larvse 
occupy  the  frontal  finus  of  the  rein-deer  5  the  animal 
fometimes  in  the  fpring,  forces  out  great  clufters  of 
larvae  by  fneezing.  This  is  the  largeft  fpecies  of  the 
genus.  ~ 

Wings  without  fpots  j  the  thorax  yellow7,  marked  tarandu 
writh  a  black  band  \  the  abdomen  tawny,  and  bright 
yellow  at  the  extremity.  2.  A  native  of  Lapland.  It 
depolits  its  egg  son  the  back  of  the  rein-deer.  Such  is 
their  dread  of  it,  that  they  every  year  leave  the  w7oods, 
and  take  refuge  in  the  mountains.  A  very  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  them  fall  victims  to  this  infeft,  before  they 
are  three  years  old.  Thofe  who  efcape  with  life  are- 
very  much  emaciated,  and  have  their  Ikins  fpoiled. 

3  Botts. 
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*  equu  Bolts .  Wings  whitiftl,  marked  with  a  black  band  in 

the  middle,  and  two  black  dots*  A  native  of  Europe* 
(Vide  Tranfaflions  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  vol.  iii. 
p.  3  2 61,)  The  forehead  white  and  downy  ;  top  of  the 
head  brown  ;  the  eyes  black,  and  diftant  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  thorax  brown,  with  a  dark^-coloured  centre ;  the 
abdomen  yellowifh  brown,  the  divifions  between  the 
fegments  of  the  abdomen  marked  with  black  fpots  and 
dots  ;  the  fcutellum  fumiflied  with  two  tufts  of  hair ; 
wings  marked  near  the  bafe  with  a  very  fmall  black 
dot,  in  the  middle  with  a  black  band,  and  towards  the 
extremity  with  two  black  fpots.  The  male  is  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a  brighter  yellow  ;  the  female  by  a  deeper 
brown,  and  by  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  which  is 
long,  bent  inwards,  and  black,  terminating  in  a  bifid  ftyle. 
It  depofits.  its  eggs  on  the  hairs  of  the  knees  or  fides  of 
horfes,  which,  when  the  animal  licks  itfelf,  are  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  tongue  into  the  ftomach.  The  body  of 
the  larva  is  compofed  of  eleven  fegments,  all  of  which, 
except  the  two  laft,  are  furrounded  with  a  double  row 
of  horny  bridles  dire&ed  towards  the  truncated  end, 
and  are  of  a  reddifti  colour  except  the  points,  which  are 
black.  Thefe  larvae  attach  fhemfelves  to  every  part  of 
the  ftomach,  but  are  generally  moft  numerous  about 
the  pylorus  ;  and  are  fometimes,  though  much  lefs  fre¬ 
quently,  found  in  the  inteflines.  Their  numbers  in  the 
ftomach  are  very  various,  often  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  ;  at  other  times  more  than  a  hundred  ;  and  if  fome 
accounts  might  be  relied  on,  even  a  much  greater 
number  than  this.  They  hang  moft  commonly  in 
clufters,  being  fixed  by  the  fmall  end  to  the  inner  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  ftomach,  to  which  they  adhere  by  means 
©f  two  fmall  hooks  or  tentacula .  When  they  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  ftomach  they  will  attach  themfelves  to 
any  loofe  membrane,  and  even  to  the  fkin  of  the  hand. 
For  this  purpofe  they  fheatli  or  draw  back  the  hooks 
almoft  entirely  within  the  fkin,  till  the  two  points  come 
«lofe  to  each  other;  they  then  prefent  them  to  the 
membrane  ;  and  keeping  them  parallel  till  it  is  pierced 
through,  they  expand  them  in  a  lateral  dire&ion,  and 
afterwards,  by*  bringing  the  points  downwards  towards 
themfelves,  they  include  a  fufficient  piece  of  the  mem¬ 
brane,  and  remain  firmly  fixed  for  any  length  of  time. 
Thefe  hooks,  the  better  to  adapt  them  to  this  purpofe, 
appear  to  have  a  joint  near  their  bafe. 

The  larvae  attain  their  full  growth  about  the  latter 
end  of  May,  when  they  quit  their  hold  of  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  ftomach,  and  pafs  along  with  the 
food  through  the  intellinal  canal.  From  the  end  of 
May  till  the  beginning  of  July  they  may  be  feen  in  the 
dung  which  drops  from  the  horfe  ;  when  they  teach 
the  ground  they  feek  out  fome  convenient  fituation,  and 
become  pupae,  and  remain  in  that  ftate  for  about  fix 
or  feven  weeks.  The  mode  purfued  by  the  perfect  in- 
feft  to  obtain  for  its  young  a  fituation  in  the  ftomach  of 
the  horfe,  is  truly  lingular,  and  is  effe&ed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner. — When  the  female  has  been  impreg¬ 
nated,  and  the  eggs  are  fufficiently  matured,  fhe  feeks 
among  the  horfes  a  firbje6t  for  her  purpofe ;  approach¬ 
ing  it  on  the  wing,  fhe  holds  her  body  nearly  upright 
in  the  air,  and  her  tail,  which  is  lengthened  for  the 
.  purpofe,  curved  inwards  and  upwards:  in  this  way  fhe 
approaches  the  part  where  fhe  defigns  to  depofit  the 
Cgg  ;  and  fufpending  herfelf  for  a  few  feconds  before  it, 
Vol;  VIII.  Part  I. 
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fuddenly  darts  upon  it,  and  leaves  the  egg  adhering  1 6 
the  hair;  fhe  hardly  appears  to  fettle,  but  merely 
touches  the  hair  with  the  egg  held  out  on  the  projected 
point  of  the  abdomen*  The  egg  is  made  to  adhere  by 
means  of  a  glutinous  liquor  fecreted  with  it.  She  then 
leaves  the  horfe  at  a  fmall  diftance,  and  prepares  a  fe- 
cond  egg,  and  poiling  herfelf  before  the  part,  depofits  it 
in  the  fame  way.  The  liquor  dries,  and  the  egg  be¬ 
comes  firmly  glued  to  the  hair  :  this  is  repeated  by  va¬ 
rious  flies  till  400  or  500  eggs  are  placed  fometimes  on 
one  horfe. 

The  infide  6f  the  knee,  or  thofe  parts  of  the  body  of 
the  animal  that  are  liable  to  be  licked,  are  chofen  by 
the  fly  from  inftinft,  as  the  proper  places  for  depofiting 
its  eggs*  The  well-known  difeafe  in  horfes  called  the 
bolts ,  which  frequently  proves  fatal,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
occafioned  by  the  larvse  of  this  infedft* 

Wings  without  fpots  ;  the  thorax  of  a  nifty  colour  ;  vafalh » 
abdomen  black,  covered  with  yellow  hairs.  3 .  A  native 
of  Europe.  This  infedt  is  faid  to  depofit  its  eggs  in  the 
noftril's  of  horfes,  mules,  afles,  and  of  goats ;  and  the 
larvm  occupy  the  fauces.  Body  black  ;  thorax  defti- 
tute  of  furrows ;  the  head  and  abdomen  covered  with 
yellow  hairs,  except  the  firft  fegment,  which  is  covered 
with  white  ones. 

Thorax  yellowy  marked  with  a  black  band  ;  wingfc  *  htftnor^ 
White,  marked  with  black  bands.  4.  A  native  of  Eu-  rhoiddliu 
rope.  It  depofits  its  eggs  on  the  lips  of  horfes,  occa- 
fiotiing  a  titillatioii,  which  caufes  the  animal,  when  at¬ 
tacked  by  it,  to  move  his  head  about  violently,  and 
gallop  about  with  every  appearance  of  diftrefs.  The 
larva  of  this  infetft  needs  not  to  be  particularly  deferibed, 
as  it  refembles  in  almoft  every  refpeft  that  of  the  equi . 

Its  habits  are  the  fame,  being  feen  in  the  ftomach  of  the 
horfes,  occupying  the  fame  fituation  as  thofe  of  the  eqm\ 
from  which  they  can  only  be  diftinguifhed  by  their 
fmaller  fize  and  greater  whitenefs.  When  it  approaches 
maturity  it  acquires  a  red  colour.  It  is  frequently  feen 
adhering  to  the  extremity  of  the  refhim  ;  which  cir- 
cumftance,  along  with  its  colour,  has  occafioned  it  to 
receive  the  name  of  hcemorrhoidalis .  In  about  two  days 
after  it  has  left  the  body  of  the  horfe,  it  is  changed  in¬ 
to  a  pupa,  in  which  ftate  it  remains  nearly  two  months. 

Wings  faintly  dotted  ;  the  abdomen  variegated  with  *  ovis* 
white  and  black.  5.  A  native  of  Europe.  The  larva 
occupies  the  frontal  finus  of  the  ftieep  ;  they  are  flat  on 
the  one  fide,  And  convex  on  the  other  ;  of  a  whitilli 
colour  ;  and  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  larvae  of 
the  0.  equt>  When  young  thefe  larvae  Are  perfeftly 
■white  and  tranfparent,  except  the  two  horny  plates, 
which  are  black.  As  they  increafe  in  fize,  the  upper 
fide  becomes  marked  with  two  tranfverfe  brown  lines  on 
each  fegment,  and  fome  fpots  are  feen  on  the  fides. 

When  full  grown  they  fall  through  the  noftrils,  and 
change  to  the  jpupa  ftate,  lying  on  the  earth.  The  in-* 
fe6t  depofits  its  eggs  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  noftrils 
of  the  ftieep.  The  moment  the  fly  touches  that  part  of 
the  ftieep,  they  (hake  their  heads,  and  ftrike  the  ground 
violently  with  their  fore  feet  ;  at  the  fame  time  hold¬ 
ing  their  nofes  clofe  to  the  earth,  they  run  away,  look¬ 
ing  about  them,  on  every  fide,  to  fee  if  the  -fly  purfue. 

They  do  not,  like  the  horfes  and  cows,  take  refuge  in 
the  water  ;  they  have  recourfe  to  a  rut,  or  dully  road, 
or  a  gravel  pit,  -where  they  crowd  together  during  the 
X)  d  heat 
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heat  of  the  day,  with  their  nofes  held  clofe  to  the 
ground,  which  renders  it  difficult  for  the  fly  convenient¬ 
ly  to  get  at  the  noftril. 

antilopce .  Wings  dotted  with  brown,  and  marked  wdth  a  brown 

band  ;  body  hairy,  of  a  grayiih  yellow  colour  ;  the  ab¬ 
domen  marked  with  three  rows  of  blackiffi  fpots.  8. 
A  native  of  Afia.  It  depofits  its  eggs  under  thelkinof 
the  back  of  the  antelope.  About  the  fize  of  the  jnufca 
carnaria. 

fafctculo -  Yellow  and  downy  the  anus  furniffied  wdth  three 
tufts  of  black  hairs.  9.  A  native  of  Siberia  ;  head 
and  eyes  black.  * 

komkiis*  Entirely  brown.  10.  A  native  of  South  America* 
Depofits  its  eggs  under  the  fkin  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
natives,  or  of  people  refiding  in  countries  wffiere  they  are 
prevalent.  The  larvae  continue  fix  months  under  the 
fkin  ;  if  they  be  dillurbed,  they  penetrate  deeper,  and 
produce  very  troublefome  ulcers,  wrhich  fometimes  prove 
fatal. 

1  o  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 

95.  Tipula,  Crane-Jly . 

Mouth  fumifhed  with  a  very  ffiort  probofeis,  membra¬ 
naceous,  and  grooved  on  the  back,  receiving  a 
bridle  ;  with  a  ffiort  fucker  without  a  ffieath  *,  and 
with  feelers  two,  equal,  filiform,  and  longer  than  the 
head.  Antennae  in  mod  of  the  fpecies  filiform. 

Mod  of  this  genus  have  a  great  refemblance  to  the 
gnat;  They  feed  on  various  fubftances.  The  larva  is 
loft,  without  feet,  and  cylindrical  ;  its  head  is  furniffied 
with  a  fmall  projection,  and  terminates  abruptly  ;  they 
feed  on  the  roots  of  plants  ;  they  are  eagerly  fought 
after  by  crows  and  other  birds.  The  pupa  is  cylindri¬ 
cal,  and  is  furniffied  with  two  horns  on  the  anterior  ex¬ 
tremity,  with  fmall  projections  behind. 


Diptera. 

Wings  tranfparent,  and  Aiming  *,  body  of  a  brownifh  *  regela - 
affi  colour.  21.  A  native  of  Europe.  This  fpecies  tionis. 
appears  very  early  in  the  fpring ;  and  may  be  feen  dan¬ 
cing  in  the  air  in  great  numbers  in  mild  weather. 

B.  Wings  incumbent .  Culiciformes. 

Thorax  greeniffi  ;  wings  wffiite,  marked  with  a  brown  *  plumofa . 
dot  ;  the  antennae  feathered.  2 6.  A  native  of  Europe  ; 
in  m’arffiy  places. 

Greeniffi*,  wings  fpotted  *,  the  fore  legs  very  long. * littoralisr 
27.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  fea  coad. 

Black,  fmooth  ;  wings  white,  marked  with  a  black johannis • 
dot  ;  the  antennas  ffiort;  legs  black.  41.  A  native 
of  Europe  ;  in  ffiaded  places. 

Black;  fmootb,  wfings  tranfparent,  marked  with  a  *  pomontfy 
black  dot ;  the  thighs  of  a  rudy  colour.  10 1.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Britain,  and  Norway  ;  on  the  flowers  of  fruit 
trees. 

Black,  filky.  45.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  th tjlorilcga^ 
flowers  of  fruit  trees,  wThich  it  injures  very  much.  It 
frequently  blads  the  hopes  of  the  fanner. 

Wings  tranfparent  ;  the  outer  edge  black.  46.  A  *  horttda » 
native  of  Europe.  It  is  very  deftruCtive  to  afparagus,  na , 
and  to  the  flowers  of  fruit  trees.  The  thorax  and  ab¬ 
domen  fometimes  black,  fometimes  red. 

Wings  of  an  affi  colour  ;  the  thorax  and  abdomen  mofehifer J 
yellow7.  123.  A  native  of  Chili.  This  infeCl  has  a 
very  pleafant  fmell,  and  is  made  ufe  of  by  the  young 
girls  of  Chili  for  perfuming  their  clothes. 

Of  a  tawny  colour,  wdngs  white  and  tranfparent,  *  triticu 
hairy  on  the  margins;  the  eyes  black.  A  native  of 
England.  Larva  leaps ;  without  feet ;  is  orange-coloured, 
and  marginated ;  the  margin  folded  with  papillae ;  the 
head  acute ;  the  tail  terminating  abruptly.  The  pupa 
is  narrow,  acute  at  both  ends  and  reddiffi. 

1 26  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


A.  Wings  expanded . 

■**  peBinU  The  antennee  peCtinated  ;  the  wings  marked  with  a 
cornu.  black  fpot ;  the  thorax  yellowiffi.  1.  A  native  of 
Europe  ;  in  moid  places.  The  abdomen  reddiffi  at 
the  bafe,  marked  with  a  yellow  band  in  the  middle, 
black  at  the  tip. 

cderacea.  Wings  transparent,  with  a  brown  rib  along  the  edge. 

5..  A  native  of  Europe,  It  does  s'  great  deal  of  mif- 
chief  in  gardens,  com  fields,  and  meadows,  by  contain¬ 
ing  the  roots  of  potherbs,  growing  corn,  and  grafs. 

% hortorum  Wings  tranfparent,  fprinkled  with  very  faint  fpots.  6. 

A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  gardens,  deftroying  the  crops. 

*  triangu -  Qne  half  of  the  wings  brown,  marked  with  white 
laris.  triangular  fpots.  HI.  A  native  of  Scotland. 

*  <varie«  Black ;  the  bafe  and  fides  of  the  abdomen  red,  fpot- 
gata.  tied  with  yellow,  7.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  gar¬ 
dens, 

’* prqtenjis.  The  thorax  variegated;  abdomen  brown,  fpotted 

with  yellow  on  the  fides ;  the  forehead  tawny.  io„ 
A  native  of  Europe ;  in  meadows.  It  is  very  de- 
dru&ive  to  the.  roots  of  grafs. 

ttmicina.  Wings  tranfparent,  marked  on  the  edge  with  a  brown 
fpot ;  the  abdomen  yellow7,  marked  with  three  brown 
lines.  12.  A  native  of  Europe.  Very  dedruCtive  to 
the  roots,  ofplants, .  and  much. fought  after  by  crows. 


9 6.  Diopsis. 

The  head  furniffied  with  two  filiform  horns,  without 
articulations,  much  longer  than  the  head,  on  the  tops 
of  which  the  eyes  are  placed. 

I.  A  native  of  North  America  and  Guinea.  Red -ichneutiiQ* 
diffi  ;  antennae  very  fmall  and  fetaceous ;  the  horns  of  nta% 
a  rudy  colour ;  the  eyes  wrhich  terminate  the  horns  are 
globular  and  black  ;  the  thorax  black  ;  furniffied  with 
two  yellow  tapering  projections  behind,  and  with  a 
fingle  one  on  each  fide  ;  wings  tranfparent,  and  marked 
with  a  black  dot  before  ;  the  abdomen  clavated,  and 
attached  to  the  trunk  by  a  narrow  ftalk  ;  the  two  lata 
fegments  of  the  abdomen  black ;  the  legs  yellow  ;  the? 
thighs  of  the  leg?  clavated.  It  refembles  an  ichneumon^ 
and  is  about  the  fize  of  the  red  ant. 

Only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus  has  been  deferibed  in 
the  lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature* 

97.  Musca,  Fly v 

Mouth  furniffied  with  a  fleffiy  projecting  probofeis,  wit& 
two.  equal  lips,  with  a  fucker  fuqiiffied  with  bridles*, 
and  with.  two.  ffiort  feelers.  Antennae  ffiort  (in  mod. 
fpecies). 

Flies  live  chiefly  in  dunghills;  their  larvae  are  without 

feet* 
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feet,compofed  of  feveral  fegments, nearly  cylindrical,  and 
'  becoming  fmaller  behind.  The  larvae  of  the  flies  of  the 

firft  and  lecond  divifions,  live  in  the  water,  have  a  breath¬ 
ing  hole  at  their  head,  are  bearded,  and  live  on  aquatic 
animalculae  ;  thofe  of  the  fourth  divifion  live  on  rub- 
bifh  ;  thofe  of  the  third  on  dung,  putrid  animal  Jub¬ 
ilances,  and  on  fmall  infe£b  ;  fome  of  them  particularly 
*>n  aphides ;  they  remain  fixed  on  a  leaf,  and  with  their 
fnout  colle£l,  and  devour  the  aphides ,  The  pupae  are  im¬ 
moveable,  and  moft  of  them  covered  with  a  hard  fkin  ; 
the  pupae  of  the  flies  of  the  firft  and  fecond  divifions  are 
cylindrical,  and  covered  with  the  fkin  of  the  larva?, 
which  becomes  hard. 

A.  The  Sucker  compofed  of  a  Jingle  valve ;  the  An - 
tennee  conneBed  at  the  hafey  and  Jharp  at  the  points , 
Bibiones. 

* plebeja,  Of  an  afli  colour,  and  hairy  ;  the  abdomen  conical; 

the  edges  of  the  fegments  white.  1.  A  native  of  the 
north  of  Europe.  The  thorax  is  fometimes  yellow,  and 
abdomen  of  a  rufty  colour. 

*  tnargi -  Black  ;  the  abdomen  conical ;  the  edges  of  the  feg- 

nata,  ments  white ;  the  wings  fpotted.  130.  A  native  of 

Europe. 

B.  Sucker  without  a  Jhcatk, 

a.  Thofe  which  have  a  fingle  briflle • 

f  The  Antenncc  pointed  and  conneBed  at  the  bafe , 
Stratioir\yes. 

*  chamce-  The  fcutellum  pale  yellow,  and  fumifhed  with  two 
Icon*  fmall  projections ;  the  abdomen  black,  tnarked  on  the 

Tides  with  yellow  bands.  3.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on 
flowers.  The  larva  lives  in  frefh  water. 
uhginofa ,  Body  black  ;  the  fcutellum  without  projections ;  the 
abdomen  white,  and  black  at  the  extremity.  22.  A 
native  of  Europe.  The  forehead  yellow7 ;  the  joints  of 
the  legs  white ;  the  fhanks  of  the  legs  pale. 

*  vallata .  The  fcutellum  marked  with  fix  projections  ;  the  ab¬ 

domen  and  thighs  yellow.  166.  A  native  of  Britain  ; 
on  hedges.  Wings  of  a  faint  rufty  colour  ;  incumbent 
and  plain ;  the  nerves  of  the  wings  marked  with  a 
brown  dot  in  the  middle  ;  the  poifers  yellow  ;  the  feet, 
and  lower  extremity  of  the  flianks  of  the  legs  brown. 
nedarea .  Black  ;  antennae  cylindrical  and  perfoliated  ;  wings 

white.  24.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  flowers  of 
apple  trees.  It  drinks  the  nefarious  juice,  and  lodges 
all  day  long  within  the  flower ;  it  is  very  fmall,  and  not 
larger  than  a  common  flea  ;  body  oblong  ;  legs  long. 

f  f ,  The  Antenncc  Jhort  and  clavatcd,  furnifhed  with  a 
briflle* 

*  Feathenj ,  or  with  hairy  feathered  Antenncc , 

*  in  an  is.  Brown  ;  the  abdomen  tranfparenr,  marked  with  three 

black  belts,  61.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  thickets. 

*  pellucens  Black  ;  the  firft  fegment  of  the  abdomen  white,  and 

tranfpatrent.  6 2.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  fhaded 
places. 

*  cafdr.  Shining  green  ;  legs  black.  64.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 

rope  ;  on  carrion. 

cornicim 7.  Thorax  of  a  fliining  copper  colour  ;  the  abdomen  of 

a  greenifh  yellow  with  a  metallic  luftre ;  legs  black. 


169.  A  native  of  Europe.  The  fides  of  the  lips  of  a 
fhining  filver  colour. 

Shining  ;  the  thorax  blue  ;  the  abdomen  green.  65.*  cadavt- 
A  native  of  Europe  ;  011  carrion.  rina. 

The  thorax  black ;  the  abdomen  fhining  blue  ;  the  *  vomito- 
forehead  tawny.  67.  A  native  of  Europe  and  Am z-ria, 
rica  ;  on  carrion  ;  they  confume  dead  bodied  very  quick¬ 
ly  5  they  likewife  feed  on  milk. 

Black  ;  the  thorax  marked  with  pale  lines ;  the  ab carnaria* 
domen  fhining,  and  chequered.  68.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  on  carrion.  The  eyes  reddiih  ^  the  anus  tawny. 

The  larva  likewife  infefts  bee-hives. 

Common  houfe-jiy,  The  thorax  marked  with  lines  \  *  dottiejica 
the  abdomen  chequered,  and  pale  on  the  under  fide  at 
the  bafe.  69,  A  native  of  Europe  and  America  5  ih 
houfes.  The  larvae  live  in  horfe  dung. 

Brown  ;  the  thorax  blue  and  downy,  marked  with  oled* 
three  eminences ;  the  tip  of  the  fcutellum  and  thighs 
yellow7.  390.  A  native  of  Europe  3  very  definitive 
to  olives.  The  female  depofits  a  great  number  of  eggs 
in ‘the  month  of  July,  on  the  fruit  of  the  olive  ;  the  lar¬ 
vae  confume  the  pulp. 

*  *  The  Antenncc  furnifhed  with  a  naked  briflle. 

Smooth,  black  ;  the  abdomen  wrinkled  on  the  u^txfentflrata'S 
fide,  marked  with  white  ftreaks  ;  wings  brown.  14.  A 
native  of  Europe  :  in  window's. 

Blackifli ;  the  tip  of  the  fcutellum  of  a  fairlt  brick*  larva - 
colour  ;  the  abdomen  chequered.  78.  A  native  oirum, 
Europe ;  on  the  caterpillars  of  moths  and  butterflies, 
and  likewife  on  the  roots  of  cabbage  and  colewnrt,  ren¬ 
dering  the  root  knotty  ;  the  tips  and  bafe  whitifh  ;  tho¬ 
rax  black,  marked  with  lines. 

Black  ;  the  abdomen  of  an  afh  colour,  marked  with  *  radicum* 
black  bands.  7 9.  A  native  of  Europe  3  on  the  roots 
of  the  raddifh. 

Hairy  and  whitilh,  marked  with  a  black  line  on  th znnpobraf 
back,  and  with  feveral  black  lines  along  the  fides.  20 8 ,ficcc, 

A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the  roots  of  the  turnip,  which 
it  deftroys,  and  caufes  to  appear  as  if  rotten  ;  it  attacks 
thofe  turnips  chiefly  that  have  been  fow-n  in  light  fandy 
foil.  ’  The  larva  is  white,  without  feet ;  the  head  is 
pointed  and  tint  with  black  ;  it  undergoes  its  transform 
mation  about  September.  Pupa  is  oblong,  browrn,  com¬ 
pofed  of  feveral  fegments,  and  becomes  a  perfect  infet 
in  May. 

Of  an  afh  colour";  the  thorax  marked  wTith  five  blacky Atw/zV, 
fpots  ;  the  abdomen  marked  wTith  very  faint  fpots.  83. 

A  native  of  Europe.  It  is  to  be  feen  flying  about  in 
fwarms  before  rain. 

Hairy  and  afh-cok>ured  ;  the  extremity  of  the  thighs*  rapax , 
and  flianks  of  the  legs  of  a  rufty  colour.  212.  A  na* 
tive  of  Britain  ;  and  feeds  on  other  flies. 

Black  ;  the  abdomen  pale  ;  the  eyes  of  a  rufty  co-  *  cellaris . 
lour.  87!  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  cellars. 

Black;  the  abdomen  of  an  afh  colour  y  the  wings  *  meteoric  a 
yellowifh  at  the  bafe.  88.  A  native  of  Europe; 

They  fly  about  very  much  in  the  air  immediately  before 
rain,  and  collet  about  the  mouths  of  horfes  in  great 
fwrarms,  particularly  about  the  fummer  folftice.  The 
lame  are  fometimes  found  in  the  human  ftomach. 

Shining  black  ;  eyes  brownifh  ;  wings  fhining  red  and  avenx, 
green,  216.  A  native  of  Europe;  in  oats,  which  it 
D  d  2  deftroys 
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*  frit. 


*  pumilio- 
nis. 


pefrcnella . 


fonehi. 


defiroys  by  gnawing  the  Balks  when  young.  Larva 
yellowifli  and  without  feet. 

Black  ;  the  poifers  and  feet  of  the  hind  legs,  and  ab¬ 
domen,  pale  green.  90.  A  native  of  Europe  5  on  the 
ears  of  barley.  It  is  fo  frequent  in  Sweden,  that  it  has 
been  calculated  that  one  tenth  of  the  grain  is  confumed 
by  it  annually. 

Black  ;  the  under  part  of  the  head,  and  two  lines  on 
the'  thorax  yellow  ;  the  poifers  white  ;  the  legs  of  an  alb 
colour  and  black  at  the  tip.  217.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  larva  has  a  fharp  head,  black  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  ;  the  body  white,  compofed  of  ten  fegments  ;  it  is 
changed  into  a  pupa  about  the  end  of  May.  The  pupa 
is  yellow,  Alining,  and  compofed  of  feveral  fegments  ; 
the  perfect  infeS  appears  about  the  middle  of  June. 
At  what  time  it  depofits  its  eggs  is  not  well  afcertained. 
The  larvoe  are  perceived  early  in  the  fpring,  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  Balks  of  wheat  and  rye,  very  near  the  root. 
In  all  probability  the  eggs  have  been  depolited  in  the 
month  of  Oftober,  or  end  of  September,  as  the  early 
Town  grain  is  found  to  Be  moB  affected.  White  wheat 
is  more  liable  to  be  injured  than  red.  The  Balks  in 
which  the  larva  is  lodged,  do  not  advance  in  growth, 
but  continue  dwarf,  whence  the  infedl  has  received  the 
name  of  pumilionis .  The  Balks  become  yellow  in  the 
beginning  of  fummer,  and  decay  ;  others  commonly 
fpring  up  from  the  fame  root,  and  fupply  their  place. 
This  infe<B  firB  attra&ed  notice  in  England  in  the  fpring 
of  the  year  1791,  when  it  excited  fome  alarm,  as  fears 
were,  at  firB  entertained  that  it  was  the  Heflian  fly,  which 
had  done  fo  much  mifchief  in  America.  Some  plants 
of  infe£ted  wheat  wrere  fent  to  Mr  Markwick  by  a  friend 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Battle.  Mr  Markwick  fuc- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  the  perfedl  infedt  from  them,  of 
which  he  has  given  an  account,  (Vide  Tranfa&ions 
of  the  Linnean  Society,  p.  76.  tab.  15.)  Some  of 
the  infedled  wheat  was  likewife  fent  by  Arthur  Young 
to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  who  afcertained  the  infe£t  to  be 
the  mufca  pumilionis  defcribed  in  Gmelin’s  SyBem  of 
Nature,  and  not  the  Heflian  fly.  An  account  of  this 
fly,  and  of  the  mifchief  caufed  by  it,  was  firB  publiflied 
in  the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Stockholm  for  the  year  1778,  by  Mr  Ob.  Bjerkan- 
der,  who  difcovered  it  on  the  young  Bioots  of  the  rye, 
in  the  month  of  May  ;  and  in  fuch  quantity,  that  in 
fome  fields  he  found  three  or  four  Balks  affedled  in  a 
fquare  foot. 

Livid  ;  the  forehead  red  5  the  legs  lpng,  and  of  a  light 
red  colour  ;  the  joints  of  the  legs  black.  96.  A 
native  of  Europe.  It  may  be  feen  running  about  on 
the  iurface  of  Bagnant  water. 

Wings  tranfparent,  marked  on  the  edge  with  a  black 
fpot  ;  the  eyes  green.  ,  121.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on 
the  receptacles  of  the  flower  of  the  fow-thifile.  Thorax 
brown,  with  a  pale  fcutellum  ;  the  abdomen  black,  oval, 
and  greenilh  beneath  y  the  edges  of  the  fegments  whit* 
iffi;  tail  with  an  obtufe  Byle;  wings  with  two  brown 
nerves  ;  legs  of  a  brick  colour. 


Dermilio . 


b.  Sucker  furnifhed  with  three  hrijlles .  Ragiones. 

Of  an  afli  colour  ;  the  abdomen  marked  with  three 
rows  of  black  dots  5  the  thorax  fpotted  ;  the  wings 
without  fpots,  17.  A  native  of  Europe^  in  loofe 
fand. 
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Black  ;  the  divifions  between  the  fegments  of  the  colomha - 
abdomen,  the  Blanks  of  the  legs,  and  feet,  white.  3  24. fckenjis % 

A  native  of  Europe  and  Alia.  It  is  about  half  the  fize 
of  the  common  gnat,  and  is  moB  frequent  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fpring  and  end  of  fummer,  in  Servia,  Ruffia,  and 
Siberia  ;  where  it  infinuates  itfelf  into  the  bodies  of  cat¬ 
tle,  wThich  it  frequently  deflroys,  as  its  bite  proves  fatal 
in  a  few  hours  ’y  fmoke  is  very  offenfive  to  it  ;  and  in  the 
places  where  it  prevails  the  people  have  recourfe  to  it, 
as  their  only  mode  of  defence. 

Antennae,  body,  and  wings  hairy.  325.  A  TwXiVGpapataf* 
of  Europe.  It  is  very  troublefome  in  Lombardy  in  the 
night  time,  during  the  whole  fummer.  It  is  very  mi¬ 
nute  \  eyes  black,  dotted  with  white  ;  the  wings  when, 
the  infedl  is  at  reB,  diverge  fo  as  to  fprm  an  obtufe 
angle  ;  the  abdomen  red. 

Black  ;  the  abdomen  long,  flender,  and  tapering  to-  acuminata • 
wards  the  extremity  ;  the  wings  fpotted  ;  the  thighs 
reddifli-yellow  ;  the  (hanks  of  the  legs  and  feet  brown- 
ifii.  226.  A  native  of  Europe. 

c.  The  Sucker  furnifhed  with  four  hrijlles .  Syrphi. 

||  Brijlle  of  the  Antenna  feathery . 

Black  •,  the  abdomen  hairy,  and  reddiffi  behind.  25*  *  lomby - 
A  native  of  Europe  ;  among  buflies.  Ians* 

The  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  yellow  ;  the  extre-  *  apiarig* 
mity  of  the  abdomen  white  5  the  wings  of  a  ruBy  co¬ 
lour  at  the  tip.  328.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  the  pof- 
terior  part  of  the  thorax,  the  forehead,  and  abdomen 
black  ;  wings  obfcure. 

||  ||  The  Bri/lle  of  the  Antenna  fmple  and fmootlu 

Black,  without  hairs,  the  fides  of  the  thorax  marked  conopfea . 
with  yellow  lines,  the  abdomen  with  three  yellow  lines. 

21.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  among  buflies. 

The  thorax  marked  with  four  yellow  lines  ;  the  abdo-  *  penduld \ 
men  with  three  interrupted  yellow  bands.  28.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe.  The  larva  lives  in  Bagnant  water,  and 
is  fufpended  by  a  long  filiform  tube  through  which  it 
breathes. 

Thorax  gray ;  the  abdomen  brown  ;  the  thighs  of*  tenafy, 
the  hind  legs  comprefled.  32.  A  native  of  Europe  \ 
in  dunghills,  in  neceffaries,  and  in  putrid  water.  The 
larva  is  very  tenacious,  and  difficultly  defiroyed  by 
preffure. 

Very  (lightly  hairy,  blacky  the  thorax  without  fpots;  * pyrajlf}% 
the  abdomen  marked  with  fix  white  circular  fpots.  51. 

A  native  of  Europe  5  and  feeds  on  the  aphides  on  the 
leaves  of  the  pear  tree. 

Black  5  not  hairy;  the  thorax  fpotted';  the  abdomen*  tnerthaf- 
marked  with  four  yellow  belts,  the  fcutellum  yellow,  tru 
54.  A  native  of  Europe  5  on  flowers,  chiefly  on  the 
mint.  The  perfedl  infe<B  feeds  on  honey,  the  larva  on 
aphides. 

Naked ;  yellow ;  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen faltatrix * 
brown ;  the  thorax  marked  with  three  brown  lines. 

60.  A  native  of  Europe ;  in  meadows,  where  it  leaps 
about  on  the  ground  like  a  grafshopper;  the  longitudinal 
line  on  the  thorax,  fomewhat  broad,  marked  with  an 
oblong  black  fpot,  and  with  a  black  line  on  each  fide 
towards  its  extremity;  poifers  white. 


360. 
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360  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature,  publiflied  by 
Gmelin. 

98.  TaBanus,  Ox-F/y . 

Mouth  furnifhed  with  a  ftraight,  projedling,  and  mem¬ 
branaceous  probofcis  3  with  a  fmall  and  oval  head  3 
with  two  equal  lips  3  with  a  long  projecting  fucker, 
which  can  be  concealed  in  a  groove  on  the  back  of 
the  probofcis.  Sheath  of  one  valve,  and  furnifhed 
>vith  five  briflles.  Feelers  two,  equal,  clavated,  and 
fharp  at  the  points.  Antennae  fhort,  cylindrical,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  one  another,  pointed,  and  compofed  of 
feven  articulations. 

Thefe  infeCts  live  by  fucking  out  the  blood  of  various 
animals,  of  which  they  are  very  greedy.  The  larvae 
are  found  under  ground,  in  moift  meadows  :  the  colour 
of  the  eyes  vanifhes  when  the  infeCt  is  dead,  but  may  be 
reflored  by  placing  it  in  warm  water. 

*  bovwus.  Eyes  greenifh  *,  the  back  of  the  abdomen  marked 

with  long  triangular  white  fpots.  4.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  very  troublefome  to  horfes,  and  horned  cat¬ 
tle  3  their  bite  is  painful 3  they  even  molefl  the  human 
fpecies  in  very  warm  weather  3  they  are  moft  frequent 
in  moift  fituations. 

tarand'mus  Eyes  green 3  the  fegments  of  the  abdomen  yellow 
on  the  edges  3  legs  reddifh.  7.  A  native  of  Europe. 
♦They  wound  the  tender  horns  of  the  rein-deer,  and  fpoil 
their  fhape  3  they  are  met  with  in  Italy,  and  the  fouth- 
era  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Lapland. 
peUucens .  Black  •,  eyes  marked  with  bands  3  firft  fegment  of  the 
abdomen  bluifh ;  the  fhanks  cf  the  legs  pale. 

*  paganus.  The  anterior  parts  of  the  eyes  green,  marked  with 

three  tawny  bands  3  the  abdomen  marked  on  both  fides 
with  rufly-coloured  fpots.  25.  A  native  of  Britain. 

*  tropicus .  Eyes  marked  with  three  purple  bands  3  the  fides  of 

the  abdomen  of  a  rufty  colerur.  14.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  3  very  troublefome  to  cattle,  efpecially  to  horfes, 
immediately  before  rain. 

*  pluvialis  Eyes  green,  marked  with  four  waved  bands ;  wings 

dotted  with  brown.  16.  A  native  of  Europe. — This 
little  animal  fixes  on  the  hands,  face,  and  legs,  and 
excites  a  painful  inflammation  in  the  part  where  it  has 
drawn  blood. 

*■  cacutU  Eyes  green,  dotted  with  black  3  wings  without  fpots. 
ens,  17.  A  native  of  Europe.  It  is  extremely  trouble- 

fome  in  hot  weather,  efpecially  before  rain,  fixing  on 
the  hands  and  face,  or  any  uncovered  part  3  it  drawTS 
blood  very  dexteroufiy,  and  leaves  an  inflamed  bloody 
pun&ure  behind. 

38  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature  publiflied  by 
Gmelin. 

99.  Culex,  Gnat . 

Mouth  furnifhed  with  a  flieath  of  one  piece,  flexible, 
and  fet  with  five  briflles.  Feelers  two,  compofed  of 
three  articulations.  Antennae  filiform. 

The  infeCts  of  this  genus  live  on  the  juices  of  the 
larger  animals,  and  are  eagerly  fought  after  by  poultry, 
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and  fmall  birds.  The  larva  lives  in  ftagnant  waters,  and 
has  a  fmall  cylindrical  refpiratory  tube,  near  the  tail 3  the 
head  is  armed  with  hooks  to  feize  on  the  aquatic  infeCts 
upon  which  it  feeds  3  it  is  devoured  by  ducks,  and  wa¬ 
ter  fowl.  The  pupa  is  curved  and  oval,  with  refpira¬ 
tory  tubes  near  the  head.  They  continue  but  a  fhort 
time  in  the  ftate  of  larva  and  pupa.  The  perfect  infeCt 
depofits  her  eggs  in  clufters  on  the  furface  of  the  water, 
where  they  remain  f<?r  a  few  days  until  they  are  hatch¬ 
ed.  Gnats  in  this  country,  however  troublefome  they 
may  be,  do  not  make  us  feel  them  fo  feverely,  as  the 
mufquito  does  in  foreign  parts. 

Of"  an  afh  colour  3  the  abdomen  marked  with  eight  *  pipiens* 
brown  rings.  I.  A  native  of  Europe,  and  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  Alia  and  America  3  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  frefh  waters,  and  in  marftiy  places.  It  is  larger  in 
more  foutherly  climates,  and  its  bite  occafions  more 
pain  and  inflammation.  When  on  the  wing  it  makes  a 
conftant  fhrill  noife,  whence  it  has  received  its  name 
pipiens.  The  male  is  not  eafily  diftinguiflied  from  the 
female  by  its  peCtinate  antennae  :  it  is  more  trouble¬ 
fome,  and  its  bite  more  painful  than  that  of  the  female. 

Ducks,  and  other  aquatic  fowls,  feed  their  young  with 
them  3  different  fpecies  of  the  libellala  likewife  devour 
them.  They  fometimes  infinuate  themfelves  into  the 
lungs  and  inteftines  of  quadrupeds,  where  their  bite  ex¬ 
cites  a  fatal  inflammation.  The  natives  of  countries 
where  they  are  very  troublefome,  have  recourfe  to  the 
fmoke  of  different  vegetables  as  a  defence.  In  warm  cli¬ 
mates  they  are  frequently  compelled  to  make  ufe  of 
gauze  curtains,  which  they  draw  clofe  round  them  when 
afleep.  They  are  faid  to  fhine  in  the  dark. , 

Brown  5  the  abdomen  and  feet  marked  with  white  annulatus. 
rings  3  the  wings  fpotted.  8.  A  native  of  the  north 
of  Europe  3  the  fnout  half  the  length  of  the  body. 

Brown  3 .  the  thorax  faintly  marked  wfith  lines.  3.  *  bifurca * 
A  native  of  Europe  3  in  marlhy  fituations.  tus . 

Brown  3  wings  white,,  marked  with  three  obfeur  q*  pulicaris 
fpots.  10.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  it  creeps  about  a 
great  deal  3  its  bite  is  fucceeded  by  a  brown  fpot. 

13  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  by  Gme¬ 
lin,  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

100.  Empis.  . 

Sucker  with  a  flieath  of  one  piece,  furnifhed  with  three 

briflles,  and,,  an  infieCted  probofcis.  Feelers  fhort, 

and  filiform.  Antennae  fetaceous. 

The  minute  infeCts  which  compofe  this  genus,  live 
by  fucking  out  the  blood  and  juices  of  other  animals. 

Black  3  wings  nearly  round,  and  of  a  rufty  colour.  *  borealis . 
1.  A  native  of  Europe  3  they  may  be  feen  dancing  in 
the  air  in  great  numbers  in  the  evening  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  gooa. 

Black  ;  the  hinds  legs  long  and  feathered.  2.  A  *  perinipes. 
native  of  Europe  ;  it  is  frequently  found  on  the  leaves 
of  the  geranium  fyhaticujn ,  and  cardamine  pratenjis. 

Livid  3  thorax  marked  with  lines,  the  bafe  of  the  *  Itvida . 
wings  and  legs  of  a  rufty  colour.  3.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  3  it  is  frequently  to  be  found  on  the  heraclium 
fpondylium ;  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  very  dark 
brown  3  wings  oblong,  marked  with  brown  veins. 


Of 
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-*  cinerea . 


*  calci- 
tfaris. 


*  irritant. 


pungent. 


*  r  ofl rat  a. 


lineata . 
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Of  an  afh  colour ;  thorax  without  fpots  ;  legs  pale  ; 
wings  brown  at  the  tip.  9.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on 
umbelliferous  plants. 

19  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  defcribed’  in  the  edition 
of  the  Sydem  of  Nature  publifhed  by  Gmelin. 

10 1.  Stomoxys. 

Sucker  confiding  of  a  (heath  of  one  piece,  and  fur¬ 
niflied  with  enclofing  bridles.  Feelers  two,  ihort, 

briftle -(haped,  and  compofed  of  three  articulations. 

Antennae  fetaceous. 

The  infe&s  of  this  genus  live  by  fucking  the  blood 
and  juices  of  other  animals  ;  thofe  of  the  divifion  rin - 
giee  principally  attack  infefts  of  the  orders  lepidoptera 
and  dipt  era. 

A.  The  Sheath  convoluted,  and  hent  at  the  hafe,  with 

an  angular  jlexure,  and  furnijhed  with  two  briflles. 

Gray  ;  antennae  (lightly  feathered  ;  legs  black.  4. 
A  native  of  Europe.  It  refembles  the  common  fly 
very  much  in  every  refped,  except  in  the  fnout,  and 
in  having  the  fegments  of  the  abdomen  marked  with 
two  black  fpots.  It  is  very  troublefome  to  horned  cat¬ 
tle  ;  by  getting  about  their  feet,  it  caufes  them  to  kick, 
and  (lamp  with  their  feet :  before  rain  it  bites  more  fre¬ 
quently.  It  does  not  fpare  the  human  fpecies,  particular¬ 
ly  in  autumn. 

Of  an  a(h  colour,  and  fomewhat  hairy;  the  abdomen 
fpotted  with  black.  5.  A  native  of  Europe.  This 
fpecies  is  very  frequent,  and  troublefome  to  cattle ;  by 
fixing  on  their  backs,  it  caufes  them  to  keep  their  tails 
almod  in  condant  motion  to  lafh  it  off. 

Of  an  alh  colour,  wtth  black  thighs.  6.  A  native 
of  Europe.  It  is  very  troublefome  to  cattle,  refembles 
St.  irritant ,  but  much  fmaller  wings  ;  whitifh,  without 
fpots ;  the  abdomen  fometimes  of  a  dark  colour. 

B.  Sheath  covering  the  mouth ,  and  furnijhed  with  four 

briflles .  Rhingias. 

Thorax  faintly  marked  with  lines ;  the  fnout,  legs, 
and  abdomen  of  a  brick  colour.  8.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Very  troublefome  to  cattle;  about  the  fize  of  the 
common  fly  ;  wings  pale. 

Thorax  marked  with  lines ;  abdomen  black,  marked 
on  the  fides  with  yellow  fpots.  9.  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  lip  long,  yellow,  with  a  black  emarginated 
tip,  and  formed  of  a  horny  fubdance  enclofing  the  pro- 
bpfeis.  The  antennye  black,  with  a  rudy-coloured 
knob,  and  furniflied  with  a  bridle  ;  the  thorax  marked 
with  four  white  lines  ;  the  fcutellum  of  a  brick  colour; 
wings  whitifh  ;  legs  yellow ;  the  thighs  marked  with  a 
white  belt. 
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The  infers  of  this  genus  live  by  fucking  the  blood 
and  juices  of  other  animals. 

A.  Sucker  furnijhed  with  a  Jhort  valve  of  one  piece , 

and  with  a  fngle  hrijlle. 

Blackifh  ;  back  part  of  the  head  veficular,  the  ab-  *  vejicu- 
domen  yellowiih  and  black  at  the  bafe.  4.  A  native  laris. 
of  Europe  ;  in  groves. 

Black  ;  fix  fegments  of  the  abdomen  yellow  on  the  *  macroce* 
edges ;  antennge  and  legs  reddifli.  5.  A  native  of  Eu -phalus. 
rope ;  in  groves. 

B.  The  Sucker  bent  both  at  the  middle' am}  at  the  bafet 
with  an  angular  flexure.  Sheath  conflfling  of  two 
pieces ,  the  two  pieces  which  CGmpofe  the  Sheath  equal. 

Myopae.  ' 

Of  a  rudy  colour;  the  abdomen  cylindrical,  and  bent  *  f err  ugi* 
inwards;  the  forehead  reddifh.  8.  A  native  of  Eu -nea. 
rope  ;  in  groves. 

Abdomen  cylindrical,  and  bent  inwards;  body  black,  atra. 

2.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  among  bufhes. 

14  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  defcribed  in  the  edition 
of  the  Sydem  of  Nature  publifhed  by  Gmelin. 

103.  Asilus. 

Mouth  furniflied  with  a  fucker,  compofed  of  a  horny 
fubdance,  projecting,  draight ;  confiding  of  two 
pieces,  and  turgid  at  the  bafe.  Antennse  filiform. 

They  prey  on  other  infeCts,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
lepidopterous  and  dipterous  orders. 

The  abdomen  hairy;  on  the  fore  part  there  are  three  * crabrcni* 
of  the  fegments  black ;  behind  yellow  and  bent  inwards.yb/v^/r. 

4.  A  native  of  Europe.  The  larva  lives  under  ground. 

This  is  the  larged  fpecies  of  the  genus  which  is  to  be 
met  with  in  Britain.  Its  ding  is  very  painful. 

Hairy,  black;  the  thorax  white  at  the  bafe.  19.  A epiphium. 
native  of  Europe. 

Hairy,  black;  with  a  whitidi  band.  *j.  A  native  *  ater. 
of  Europe.  It  reds  by  leaning  on'its  bread,  with  its 
legs  fpread.  Claws  white. 

Black;  wings  black;  the  forehead  white.  22.  A  diadema. 
native  of  Europe.  Band  and  wings  wholly  black. 

Of  an  alh  colour,  without  hairs ;  legs  of  a  rudy  co-  *  tipuloi * 
lour;  feet  black.  14.  A  native  of  Europe.  des. 

Black ;  the  thorax  marked  on  each  fide  with  an  zfa-Jriatus. 
coloured  line  ;  the  poifers  yellow.  44.  A  native  of 
Europe. 

Gmelin  has  defcribed  48  fpecies  of  this  genus,  in  his 
lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature, 

104.  Bombylius,  Buz  fly. 


Only  9  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  by 
Gmelin  in  the  lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 

102.  Conops. 

Mouth  furniflied  with  a  proje&ing  fnout,  which  is  bent 
with  an  angular  flexure.  Antennce  clavated,  and 
pointed  .at  the  extremity. 


Mouth  furnifhed  with  a  fucker,  very  long,  fetaceous, 
draight,  and  compofed  of  tw^o  valves,  the  valves  un¬ 
equal,  and  likewlfe  with  three  bridles.  Feelers  two, 
fhort,  and  hairy.  Antennas  tapering  towards  the 
point,  and  conne&ed  at  the  bafe. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  feed  on  the  ne&arious 
juice  of  flowers  which  they  colled  when  on  wing. 

Humble 
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*  major.  Humble  Bee .  Wings  with  a  broad  black  waved 

v  cuter  edge;  body  black,  with  thick  yellowifh  down.  i. 
A  native  of  Europe. 

*  mediae .  Wings  dotted  with  brown ;  body  yellowifh  and  white 

behind.  2.  A  native  of  Europe.  It  is  to  be  met 
with  very  early  in  the  fpring. 

minimut .  Wings  brownifh  at  the  bafe ;  body  yellowifh,  and 
hairy  ;  fnout  and  legs  black.  7.  A  native  of  Europe. 
Very  fmall ;  antennae  black  ;  wings  white. 
grifeus .  Hairy ;  wings  white,  brown  at  the  bafe  ;  thorax  black, 
marked  with  white  lines ;  abdomen  gray.  11.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe  ;  on  compound  dowers.  Wings  ma:ked 
with  two  black  dots  in  the  middle. 

*vlrefctns.  _  Wings  white,  without  fpots ;  body  hairy,  and  green- 
ifli ;  the  fnout  fhort.  12.  A  native  of  Europe;  on 
flowers.  Thickly  covered  with  greeniih  hairs. 

There  are  15  fpecies  of  this  genus  defcribed  in  the 
Jaft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

105.  Hippobosca, 

Mouth  furnifhed  with  a  fhort,  cylindrical,  flraight 
fucker,  compofed  of  two  equal  pieces.  Anteimte  fi¬ 
liform.  Legs  furnifhed  with  many  claws. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  live  on  the  blood  of  other 
infe&s. 

*  equina .  Horfe-Jly.  Wings  obtufe ;  thorax  variegated  with 

white ;  legs  terminating  in  four  claws.  1.  A  native 
of  Europe  and  America. — They  are  very  troublefome 
to  horfes;  they  hide  themfelves  under  the  hairs,  and  at¬ 
tach  themfelves  firmly  to  the  fkin,,  by  means  of  their 
crooked  claws. 

*  avicu-  Wings  obtufe;  thorax  of  one  colour.  2.  A  native 

laria .  of  Europe  ;  on  the  bodies  of  various  birds,  efpecially 

fwallows.  Wings  longer  than  the  body  by  one  half, 
marked  with  black  veins ;  the  hind  part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  flattened  and  dotted. 

*  hirundi-  Wings  tapering  towards  the  extremity ;  legs  termi- 

nis.  nating  in  fix  claws.  3.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  the 

bodies  and  nefts  of  fwallows. 

*]OrJina.  No  wings.  4,  A  native  of  Europe;  among  the 
wool  of  fireep.  The  abdomen  diftended,  pale,  obtufe, 
marked  on  each  fide  with  a  double  waved  white  line, 
and  on  the  back  with  a  red  fpot ;  legs  hairy,  the  claws 
fet  in  pairs. 

There  have  been  only  five  fpecies  of  this  genus  hi¬ 
therto  defcribed. 

VII.  APTERA* 

Wings  none  in  either  fex. 

106.  Lepisma. 

Mouth  furnifhed  with  four  feelers,  two  fetaceous,  and 
two  capitated.  Lip  membranaceous,  round,  and  e- 
marginated.  Antennae  fetaceous.  Body  covered 
with  fc ales  laid  over  one  another,  like  tiles  on  the  roof 
of  a  houfe.  Tail  furnifhed  with  briftles.  Legs  fix, 
formed  for  running. 

Thefe  in  their  various  flages  of  exigence  prey  upon 


fugar,  decayed  wood,  and  putrid  fubflances.  The  lar¬ 
vae  and  pupae  are  fix-footed,  aflive,  and  fwift. 

Scaly,  and  refembling  filver  ;  tail  triple.  1.  Ana-*  faccha * 
tive  of  America  ;  among  fugar.  They  have  been  in-  rinum. 
troduced  into  Europe,  and  are  frequently  to  be  met  wTith 
among  books  and  furniture.  They  run  very  quickly,-, 
and  are  not  eafily  caught.  Antennae  whitifh,  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  body.  It  is  fumiflied  with  two  fcutella^ 
which  enciofe  the  thorax;  two  fegments  of  the  abdomen 
lefs  than  the  refl  ;  the  tali  furnifhed  with  three  long 
briftles  ftanding  at  a  diftance  from  each  other,  and  with 
two  pair  of  very  fmall  ones  under  the  anus. 

Leaping;  tail  triple;  fegments  of  the  abdomen  hairy*  polypus,. 
on  each  fide  beneath.  2.  A  native  of  Europe ;  in 
fandy  fituations,  among  ftones  and  rubbifh,  and  takes 
prodigious  leaps  by  means  of  the  fprings  under  its  tail  ; 
brownifh,  the  antennae  the  length  or  the  body  ;  the 
fore  feet  placed  very  near  the  mouth  ;  each  fegment  of 
the  abdomen  is  furnifhed  with  a  fpine  beneath. 

Naked  ;  tail  triple.  3.  A  native  of  Europe.  It  ter  refir & 
refembles  the  podura. ,  but  larger,  wholly  white,  and  cy¬ 
lindrical  ;  the  antennae  obtufe,  and  half  the  length  of 
the  body. 

There  are  feven  fpecies  of  this  genus  defcribed  by 
Gmelin. 

107.  Podura,  Spring-tail \ 

Mouth  fumiflied  with  four  feelers,  flightly  clavated 
the  lip  divided.  Eyes  two,  compofed  of  eight  facets 
Tail  forked,  bent  under  the  body,  and  adling  like  a 
fpring.  Legs  fix,  formed  for  running. 

The  infefls  of  this  genus,  through  all  their  flages, 
feed  on  vegetables.  The  larva  and  pupa  have  fix  feet, 
and  are  a£live,  and  very  much  referable  the  perfect 
infedl. 

Nearly  globular,  and  green.  1.  A  native  of  Eu-  *  viridflk 
rope  ;  on  plants  of  different  kinds,  efpecially  on  the 
fcminal  leaves  of  the  buck-wheat  ( polygonium  fagc - 
pyrurn 

Oblong,  and  afh-coloured,  with  black  marks.  6.*  nivalis* 

A  native  of  Europe ;  among  bufhes,  in  wood*.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  feen  in  the  winter  on  the  fnow,  in  the 
footfteps  of  men  and  other  animais. 

Black,  and  lives  in  water.  12.  A  native  of  Eu-  *^ quatic® 
rope.  Aifembles  in  troops,  early  in  the  morning,  on 
the  banks  of  pools  and  fifh  ponds. 

White  ;  lives  on  land.  13.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  *Jimetaria^ 
found  very  early  in  the  fpring  on  recently  ploughed 
land. 

3 1  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the 
lafl  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature  ^ 

108.  Termes,  White  Ant . 

The  mouth  furnifhed  with  two  jaws,  formed  of  a  homy 
fubftance.  Lip  formed  likewife  of  a  homy  fubftance; 
fs  divided  into  four,  the  divifion  linear  and  fharp. 

Peelers  four,  equal  and  filiform.  Antennse  monili* 
form  in  molt  fpecies.  Eyes  two. 

Thefe  infe£ls  might  with  more  propriety  be  placed 
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tinder  the  order  Neuroptera ,  or  Hy?7lenoptera ,  mod  of 
them  having  either  two  or  four  wings  in  the  perfe£l 
ft  ate*  They  are  very  deftruaive,  and  deftroy  provi- 
fions,  cloths,  furniture,  books,  and  timber  of  whatever 
magnitude,  leaving  a  thin  (hell  not  thicker  than  paper j 
in  houfes  they  are  not  only  troublefome,  but  dangerous, 
as  they  deftroy  the  beams  which  fupport  the  floors  and 
roofs,  and  occafion  them  to  fall  in. 

Brown  above  ;  the  thorax  is  compofed  of  three  feg- 
ments ;  wings  pale,  furniflied  with  a  rib  or  nerve  of  a  brick 
Colour;  I.  A  native  of  India  &nd  Africa.  Larva  fmall, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  iong,  furnifhed  with  fix  feet, 
pale,  with  a  roundifh  brick^coloured  head,  without  eyes ; 
mandible  fhort  and  ftrong,  antennae  as  long  as  the  tho¬ 
rax  ;  the  abdomen  oval.  Pupa  larger ;  about  half  an 
inch  long,  with  a  very  large  oval  poliflied  head*  with¬ 
out  eyes  j  jaws  projecting,  as  long  as  the  head,  forked, 
without  teeth,  fharp  and  black  }  thorax  and  abdomen 
palifh.  The  perfedl  infefl  both  male  and  female  has  a 
brown  head,  antennae  yellowifh  and  globular,  promi¬ 
nent  black  eyes,  the  fegments  of  the  thorax  margined, 
the  abdomen  variegated  with  white  flreaks,  wings  twice 
the  length  of  the  body,  legs  yellowifh.  Of  the  white 
ant  we  have  a  very  curious  aud  interefting  defeription, 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  for  1781,  by  Mr 
Henry  Smeathman  of  Clement’s  Inn.  According  to 
this  account,  the  works  of  thefe  infe6ts  furpafs  thofc  of 
the  bees,  wafps,  beavers,  and  other  animals,  as  much 
at  leaf!  as  thofc  of  the  moil  poliflied  European  nations 
excel  thofe  of  the  lead  cultivated  favages*  With  re- 
fpe£t  to  the  interior  conftru61ion,  and  the  various  mem¬ 
bers  and  difpofitions  of  the  parts  of  the  building*  they 
may  come  into  comparifon  with  fome  of  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  works  of  man  himfelf.  The  moft  ftriking  parts 
t)f  thefe  ftrutftures  are  the  toyal  apartments,  the  nur- 
feries,  magazines  of  provifions,  arched  chambers  and 
galleries,  with  their  various  communications  \  the  ranges 
of  Gothic  ftiaped  arches,  projected,  and  not  formed  by 
mere  excavation,  fome  of  which  are  two  or  three  feet 
high,  but  which  diminifh  rapidly,  like  the  arches  pf 
aides  in  perfpe£live  *,  the  various  roads,  floping  ftair- 
cafes,  and  bridges,  confiding  of  one  vaft  arch,  and 
conftru£ted  to  fliorten  the  diftance  between  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  building,  which  would  otherwife  communi¬ 
cate  only  by  winding  paffages.  In  fome  parts  near 
Senegal,  their  number,  magnitude,  and  clofe  arrange¬ 
ment,  make  them  appear  like  the  villages.  of  the  na¬ 
tives.  But  thefe  and  many  other  curious  inftances  of 
the  great  fagacity  and  powers  of  thefe  infe£ls  cannot 
be  underdo od,  without  viewing  the  plates  in  which 
their  feeble  frames,  and  comparatively,  ftupendous 
works  are  delineated.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  above  referred 
to.  The  economy  of  thefe  induftrious  infe£ts  appears 
to  have  been  very  attentively  obferved  by  the  ingenious 
author,  as  well  as-  their  buildings.  There  are  three 
diftind  ranks  or  orders  of  them,  conftituting  a  well 
regulated  community*  Thefe  are,  firft,  the  larva?,  la¬ 
bourers,  or  working  mfe£ls  ^  fecond,  the  pupa?,  foldiers, 
or  fighting  order,  who  do  no  kind  of  labour,  and  are 
about  twice  as  long  as  the  former,  and  equal  in  bulk  to 
about  fifteen  of  them*,  and  laftiy,  the  winged  or  perfe£l 
infecls,  which  may  be  called  the  nobility  of  the  date, 
for  they  neither  labour  nor  fight,  being  fcarcely  able  to 
defend  themfelves.  Thefe  only  are  capable  of  being 
ojefted  kings  or  queens  5  and  nature  has  fo  ordered  it, 
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that  they  emigrate  within  a  few  weeks  after  they  are 
elevated  to  this  date,  and  either  eftablifh  new  king¬ 
doms,  or  perifh  within  a  day  or  two.  The  firft  order* 
the  working,  are  mod  numerous,  being  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  160  to  one  foldier.  In  this  date  they  are  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  twenty  five  of  them 
weigh  about  a  grain,  fo  that  they  are  not  fo  large ^  as 
fome  of  our  ants.  See  plate  DI.  fig.  1.  and  2.  The 
fecond  order,  or  foldiers,  have  a  very  different  form 
from  the  labourers,  and  have  been  by  fome  authors  flip- 
pofed  to  be  the  males,  and  the  former  the  neuters  \  but 
they  are  in  fa£t,  the  fame  infecls  as  the  foregoing,  only 
they  have  undergone  a  change  of  form,  and  approached 
nearer  t&  the  perfedl  infecl.  They  are  now  much 
larger,  being  half  an  inch  long,  and  equal  in  bulk  to 
15  of  the  labourers,  (fig.  3.  and  4).  The  third  order* 
the  infe£t  in  its  perfe£i  date,  varies  its  form  dill  more. 

The  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  differ  almoft  entirely 
from  the  fame  parts  in  the  labourers  and  foldiers  ;  and 
befides  this,  the  animal  is  now  furnifhed  with  four,  fine 
large  brownifh,  tranfparent  wings,  with  wdiich  it  is  at 
the  time  of  emigration  to  wing  its  way  in  fearch  of  a 
new  fettlement.  It  differs  fo  much  from  the  other  twro* 
that  they  have  not  hitherto  been  fuppofed  to  belong  to 
the  fame  community.  In  fa£t*  they  are  not  to  be  dif- 
covered  in  the  neft,  till  juft  before  the  commencement 
of  the  rainy  feafon  •,  when  they  undergo  the  lad  change, 
which  is  preparative  to  the  formation  of  new  colonies* 

They  are  equal  in  bulk  to  tvro  foldiers,  and  about  30 
labourers  (fee  fig.  5),  and  by  means  of  the  wings  with 
which  they  arc  furnifhed,  they  roam  about  for  a  few 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  lofe  their  wings,  and 
become  the  prey  of  innumerable  birds,  reptiles,  and.  in¬ 
fers  ;  while  probably  not  a  pair  out  of  many  millions 
of  this  unhappy  race,  get  into  a  place  of  fafety,’  fulfil 
the  firft  law  of  nature,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
new  community.  In  this  date,  many  fall  into  the 
neighbouring  waters,  and  they  are  eaten  with  avidity 
by  the  Africans.  The  author  found  them  delicate, 
nouridiing,  and  wiiolefome,  without  fauce  or  other 
help  from  cookery,  than  merely  roading  them  in  the 
manner  of  coffee.  The  few  fortunate  pairs  who  happen 
to  furvive  this  annual  maffacre  and  deftrutlign,  are  re* 
prefented  by  the  author  as  being  cafually  found  by 
fome  of  the  labourers,  that  are  continually  running  a- 
bout  on  the  furfacd  of  the  ground,  and  are  elected  kings 
and  queens  of  new  dates.  Thofe  wiio  are  not  fo  elect¬ 
ed  and  preferved*  certainly  perifh,  and  moft  probably  in 
the  courfe  of  the  following  day.  By  thefe  induftrious 
creatures,  the  king  and  queen  eledt  are  immediately 
prote£led  from  their  innumerable  enemies,  by  being  in* 
clofed  in  a  chamber  of  clay,  where  the  bufinefs  of .  pro¬ 
pagation  foon  commences  5  their  voluntary  fubje<5ts, 
then  employed  in  conftrudtmg  wrooden  nurferies,  or 
apartments  entirely  compofed  of  wooden  materials, 
feemingly  joined  together  with  gum.  Into  thefe,  .they 
afterwards  carry  the  eggs  produced  from  the  queen* 
lodging  them  there  as  fad  as  they  can  obtain  them 
from  her.  The  author  even  furnidies  us  with  plaufible 
reafons  to  believe,  that  they  here  form  a  kind  of  gar¬ 
den  for  the  cultivation  of  a  {pecies  of  microfcopical 
mufhrooms,  wiiich  Mx  Konig,  in  an  Effay  on  the  Eaft 
Indian  Termites,  read  before  the  fociety  of  naturalids 
of  Berlin,  conjedlures  to  be  the  food  of  the  young  in¬ 
fers.  But  perhaps  the  ixloft  wmnderful,  and  at  the 
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fame  time  bed  authenticated  part  of  the  hiSlory  of  thefe 
lingular  infers,  Is  that  which  relates  to  the  queen  or 
mother  of  the  community  in  her  pregnant  date.  After 
impregnation,  a  very  extraordinary  change  begins  to 
take  place  in  her  body,  or  rather  in  her  abdomen  only. 
It  gradually  increafes  in  bulk,  and  at  length  becomes 
of  Such  an  enormous  fize  as  to  exceed  the  bulk  of  the 
reft  of  her  body  1500  or  2000  times.  She  becomes 
1000  times  heavier  than  her  confort,  and  exceeds 
20,000  or  30,000  times  the  bulk  of  one  of  the  labour¬ 
ers.  In  this  ftate,  the  matrix  has  a  conftant  periftaltic 
or  undulating  motion,  the  confequence  of  which  is  (as 
the  author  has  counted  them),  (fig.  8.)  the  protrufion 
of  a  great  many  thoufands  of  eggs  in  twenty-four  hours. 
1  hefe  eggs,  fays  the  author,  are  inftantly  taken  from 
her  body  by  her  attendants,  of  whom  there  always  are 
a  great  number  in  the  royal  chamber  and  the  galleries 
adjacent,  and  carried  to  the  nurferies,  which  are  fome- 
times  four  or  five  feet  diftant  in  a  ftraight  line.  Here, 
after  they  are  hatched,  the  young  are  attended  and 
provided  with  every  thing  neceffary,  until  they  are 
able  to  Shift  for  themfelves,  and  take  their  fhare  of  the 
labour  of  the  community.  Many  curious  and  ftriking 
particulars  are  related  of  the  great  devaluations  com¬ 
mitted  by  this  powerful  community,  which  conftrudt 
roads,  or  rather  covered  ways,  diverging  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  from  the  neft,  and  leading  to  every  objedt  of  plun¬ 
der  within  their  reach.  Though  the  mifchiefs  they 
commit  are  very  great,  fuch  is  the  economy  of  nature, 
that  it  is  probably  counterbalanced  by  the  good  pro¬ 
duced  by  them,  in  quickly  deftroying  dead  trees,  and 
other  fubftances,  which,  as  the  author  obferves,  would 
by  a  tedious  decay,  ferve  only  to  encumber  the  furface 
pf  the  earth.  Such  is  their  alacrity  and  difpatch  in  this 
office,  that  the  total  deftrudtion  of  deferted  towns  is  fo 
effedtually  accomplilhed,  that  in  two  or  three  years  a 
thick  wood  fills  the  fpace,  and  not  the  leaft  veftige  of  a 
houfe  is  to  be  difcovered.  From  the  many  fingular  ac¬ 
counts  here  given  of  the  police  of  thefe  infers,  we  lliall 
mention  one  refpedting  the  different  fundtions  of  the 
labourers  and  foldiers,  or  the  civil  and  military  establish¬ 
ments  in  this  community,  on  an  attempt  to  examine  their 
neft  and  city. 

.  On  making  a  breach  in  any  part  of  the  ftrudture 
with  a  hoe  or  pickaxe,  a  foldier  immediately  ap¬ 
pears  and  walks  about  the  breach,  as  if  to  fee  whether 
the  enemy  has  gone,  or  to  examine  whence  the  attack 
proceeds.  In  a  Ihort  time  he  is  followed  by  two  or 
three  others,  and  foon  after  by  a  numerous  body,  who 
rufli  out  as  fall  as  the  breach  will  permit  them,  their 
numbers  increafmg  as  long  as  one  continues  to  batter 
the  building.  During  this  time  they  are  in  the  moft 
violent  agitation  and  buftle,  while  fome  of  them  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  beating  with  their  forceps  upon  the  building, 
fo  as  to  make  a  noife  that  may  be  heard  at  three  or 
four  feet  diftance.  On  ceafing  to  difturb  them,  the 
foldiers  retire,  and  are  fucceeded  by  the  labourers,  who 
haften  in  various  diredtions  to  the  breach,  each  with 
a  burden  of  mortar  in  his  mouth  ready  tempered. 
Though  there  are  millions  of  them,  they  never  ftop  to 
embarrafs  each  other ;  and  a  wall  gradually  arifes  that 
fills  up  the  chafm.  A  foldier  attends  every  600  or  1000 
of  the  labourers,  feemingly  as  a  diredtor  of  the  works  ; 
for  he  never  touches  the  mortar,  either  to  lift  or  carry 
it.  One  in  particular  places  himfelf  clofe  to  the  wall 
Vox,.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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which  they  are  repairing,  and  frequently  makes  the 
noife  above  mentioned  ;  which  is  constantly  anfwered 
by  a  loud  hifs  from  all  the  labourers  within  the  dome  ; 
and  at  every  fuch  fignal  they  evidently  redouble  their 
pace,  and  work  as  faft  again.  The  work  being  com¬ 
pleted,  a  renewal  of  the  attack  conftantly  produces 
the  fame  effedts.  The  foldiers  again  ruffi  out  and  then 
retreat,  and  are  followed  by  the  labourers  loaded  with 
mortar,  and  as  adtive  and  diligent  as  before.  Thus, 
fays  the  author,  the  pleafure  of  feeing  them  come  out 
to  fight  or  to  work  alternately  may  be  obtained  as  often 
as  curiofity  excites  or  time  permits;  and  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  found,  that  the  one  order  never  attempts  to 
fight,  or  the  other  to  work,  let  the  emergency  be  ever 
fo  great.  The  obftinacy  of  the  foldiers  is  remarkable. 
l.hey  fight  to  the  very  laft,  difputing  every  inch  of 
ground  fo  well  as  often  to  drive  away  the  negroes, 
who  are  without  Shoes,  and  make  the  white  people  bleed 
plentifully  through  their  Stockings.  Such  is  the 
Strength  of  the  buildings  eredted  by  thefe  puny  infedts, 
that,  when  they  are  raifed  to  little  more  than  half 
their  height,  it  is  always  the  pradtice  of  the  wild  bulls 
to  Stand  as  centinels  upon  them  while  the  reft  of  the 
herd  is  ruminating  below.  When  at  their  full  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  they  are  ufed  by  Europeans  as 
places  to  look  out  from  over  the  top  of  the  grafs,  which 
here  grows  to  the  height  of  thirteen  feet,  upon  an  a- 
verage.  The  author  has  Stood  with  four  men  on  the 
top  of  one  of  thefe  buildings,  in  order  to  get  a  view  of 
any  veffel  that  might  come  in  Sight.  Thefe  termites 
indeed  are  frequently  pernicious  to  mankind,  but  they 
are  alfo  very  ufeful  and  even  neceffary ;  one  valuable 
purpofe  which  they  ferve  is  to  deftroy  decayed  trees 
and  other  fubftances,  which,  if  left  on  the  furface  of  the 
ground  in  hot  climates,  would  in  a  Short  time  pollute 
the  air.  In  this  refpedt  they  refemble  very  much  the 
common  flies,  which  are  regarded  by  mankind  in  gene¬ 
ral  as  noxious,  and  at  beft  as  ufelefs  beings  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  certainly  for  want  of  consideration. 

There  are  not  probably,  in  all  nature,  animals  of  more 
importance ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that 
we  Should  feel  the  want  of  one  or  two  fpecies  of  large 
quadrupeds  much  lefs  than  one  or  two  fpecies  of  thefe 
defpicable  looking  infedts.  Mankind,  in  general,  are 
fenfible  that  nothing  is  more  difagreeable  than  putrid 
fubftances,  and  nothing  more  peftiferous. 

Of  a  brick  colour  above;  head  black  ;  antennce  yel -dejlruttor. 
low.  4..  A  native  of  America,  Africa,  and  India. 

They  build  Strong  oval  nefts  round  the  branches  of  trees. 

It  very  much  refembles  the  T.  fatale,  but  is  only  half 
the  fize,  the  lower  ftemmata  are  impreffed  with  a  dot 
on  the  centre  ;  wings  browniffi,  marked  wfith  a  yellowish 
rib.^  Larva  pale  brown  ;  head  black,  conic,  and  pro¬ 
jecting  forwards. 

Elack  ;  fegments  of  the  abdomen  tipt  with  rvhite  ;  arda. 
legs  pale.  3.  A  native  of  Africa  ;  and  refembles  in 
economy  the  T.  fatale.  It  builds  a  neft  of  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  Shape,  two  or  three  feet  high,  of  brown  clay  and 
vegetables  mixed  up  together,  with  a  round  vaulted 
dome,  furrounded  by  a  prominent  terrace.  Larvae  or 
labourers  have  a  pale  head,  without  eyes  ;  mandibles 
Short,  furniffied  with  teeth  ;  thorax  and  abdomen  oval, 
grayiSh  lead  colour  ;  legs  of  a  brick  colour.  Pupae  or 
guards  have  a  very  large  brick-coloured  head,  clavated 
and  fwelling  out  before,  oval  and  extended  behind  ; 
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mandible  projecting  and  forked  3  antennae  of  a  brick 
colour,  as  long  as  the  head,  without  eyes  3  thorax  fmall  3 
abdomen  oval,  grayifh  lead-colour  3  legs  of  a  brick 
colour.  PerfeCt  infeCl  lefs  than  the  Former  ones,  with 
incumbent  black  wings,  and  pale  brick-coloured  legs. 
mordax.  Black  3  fegments  of  the  abdomen  tipt  with  white  3 
legs  black.  6.  A  native  of  Africa.  Builds  cylindri¬ 
cal  houfes.  Larva^  and  pupa  like  the  laft,  but  much 
lefs. 

capenje .  Pale  yellow  3  wings  tranfparent,  edged  with  brown. 

7.  A  native  of  India  and  Africa.  Larva  fumifhed 
with  two  black  eyes  3  and  wanders  about  in  the  day¬ 
time  in  troops  like  the  common  ant. 
fatidicum .  Abdomen  oval  3  mouth  pale  3  eyes  brown  3  antennae 

fetaceous.  3.  A  native  of  Europe. 

#  pulfato -  Abdomen  oblong  3  mouth  red  3  eyes  yellow  3  anten- 
rium,  nae  fetaceous.  3.  A  native  of  Europe  and  America. 

Erequent  in  houfes,  in  old  books,  wood,  decayed  furni¬ 
ture,  mufeums,  and  is  rarely  found  with  wings.  The 
female  beats  like  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  and  is  often 
miHaken  for  the  ptinus  pulfator . 

divinato-  Abdomen  tranfverfely  furrowed  3  mouth  brown  3  eyes 
rium ,  black.  7.  A  native  of  Europe  3  found  in  books,  and 

is  very  a  Clive  and  lively.  Body  whitifh. 

Thefe  eight  fpecies  are  all  that  have  been  defcribed 
by  Gmelin :  other  two,  the  mono  and Jiamcolle ,  have  been 
defcribed  firice. 

106.  Pediculus.  Loufe . 

Mouth  furni filed  with  a  fucker,  which  the  infeCl  can 
flretxh  out  or  draw  back  at  pleafure  3  without  feelers 
or  probofcis.  Antennae  of  the  fame  length  with  the 
thorax.  Eyes  two."'  Abdomen  flattifh.  Legs  fix, 
formed  for  running. 

The  infeCls  of  this  genus  live^  by  fucking  the  juices 
of  animals.  The  larvae  and  pupae  have  fix  feet,  and 
are  aClive,  refembling  the  perfeCt  infeCl. 

*  hu? nanus  Abdomen  afh-coloured,  and  lobed.  3.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  this  fpecies,  the  one  fofter  and  whiter, 
occupying  the  body  and  clothes,  the  other  harder  and 
darker-coloured  occupying- the  heads  of  thofe  that  do 
not  attend  to  cleanlinefs,  particularly  of  children. 

The  loufe  which  infefts  the  human  body  makes  a 
very  curious  appearance  through  a  microfcope.  It  has 
fuch  a  tranfparent  fhell  or  fkin,  that  we  are  able  to  dif- 
cover  more  of  what  paffes  within  its  body  than  in.  moft 
other  living  creatures.  It  has  naturally  three  divifions, 
the  head,  the  breafl,  and  the  tail-part.  In  the  head 
appear  two  fine  black  eyes,  with  a  horn  that  has  five 
joints,  and  is  furrounded  with  hairs  Handing  before  each 
eye,  and  from  the  end  of  the  nofe  or  fnout  there  is  a 
pointed  projeCling  part,  which  ferves  as  a  flieath  or  cafe 
to  a  piercer  or  fucker,  which  the  creature  thrufls  into 
the  fkin  to  draw  out  the  blood  and  humour  which  are 
its  deflined  food  3  for  it  has  no  mouth  that  opens  in  the 
common  way.  This  piercer  or  fucker  is  judged  to  be 
700  times  fmaller  than  a  hair,  and  is  contained  in  an¬ 
other  cafe  within  the  firfl,  and  can  be  drawn  in  orthrufl 
out  at  pleafure.  The  bread  is  very  beautifully  marked  in 
the  middle  3  the  fkin  is  tranfparent,  and  full  of  little 
pits :  and  from  the  under  part  of  it  proceed  fix  legs, 
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each  having  five  joints,  and  their  fkin  all  the  way  re¬ 
fembling  fhagreen,  except  at  the  ends,  where  it  is 
fmoother.  Each  leg  terminates  by  two  claws,  which 
are  hooked,  and  are  of  an  unequal  length  and  fize. 

Thefe  it  ufes  as  we  would  a  thumb  and  middle  finger  : 
and  there  are  hairs  between  thefe  claws  as  well  as  all 
over  the  legs.  On  the  back  part  of  the  tail  there  may 
be  difeovered  fome  ring-like  divifions,  and  a  fort  of 
marks  which  look  like  the  flrokes  of  a  rod  on  the  hu¬ 
man  fkin  :  the  belly  looks  like  fhagreen,  and  towards 
the  lowTer  end  it  is  very  clear  and  full  of  pits  :  at  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  there  are  two  femicircular  jfarts  all 
covered  over  wTith  hairs,  which  ferve  to  conceal  the 
anus.  When  the  loufe  moves  its  legs,  the  motion  of  • 
the  mufcles,  which  all  unite  in  one  oblong  dark  fpot 
in  the  middle  of  the  breafl,  may  be  diftinguifhed  per¬ 
fectly,  and  fo  may  the  motion  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
head  when  it  moves  its  horns.  We  may  likewife  fee 
the  various  ramifications  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  which 
are  white,  with  the  pulfe  regularly  beating  in  the  ar¬ 
teries.  But  the  moft  furprifing  of  all  the  fights 
is  the  periftaltic  motion  of  the  guts,  which  is  con¬ 
tinued  all  the  way  from  the  itomach  dowm  to  the 
anus.  If  one  of  thefe  creatures  be  placed  on  the  back 
of  the  hand,  when  hungry,  it  wall  thrult  its  fucker  into 
the  fkin  3  the  blood  which  it  fucks  may  be  feen  paffmg 
in  a  fine  fir  earn  to  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  where 
falling  into  a  roundifh  cavity,  it  paffes  again  in  a  fine 
ftream  to  another  circular  receptacle  in  the  middle  of 
the  head  3  from  thence  it  runs  through  a  fmall  veffel 
into  the  bread,  and  then  to  a  gut  which  reaches  to  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body,  where,  in  a  curve  it  turns  a 
little  upwards  3  in  the  breafl  and  gut  the  blood  is 
moved  without  intermiffion  with  a  great  force,  efpecial- 
ly  in  the  gut,  where  it  occafions  fuch  a  contraction  of 
the  gut,  as  is  very  furprifing.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  crooked  afeending  gut  above  mentioned,  the  pro¬ 
pelled  blood  Hands  Hill,  and  feems  to  undergo  a  fepa- 
ration,  fome  of  it  becoming  clear  and  waterifh,  while 
other  black  particles  are  pufhed  forwards  to  the  anus* 

If  a  loufe  is  placed  on  its  back,  two  bloody  darkiHi  fpets 
appear,  the  larger  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  the  leifer 
towards  the  tail :  the  dark  bloody  fpot,  in  or  over 
which  the  bladder  feems  to  lie.  This  motion  of  the 
fyHole  and  diaHole  is  bed  feen  when  the  creature  be¬ 
gins  to  grow  weak  3  and  on  pricking  the  white  bladder, 
which  feems  to  be  the  heart,  the  creature  inHantly  dies. 

The  lower  dark  fpot  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  excrement  in 
the  gut. 

The  poHerior  part  of  the  abdomen  emarginated  3  legs  *  pubi$* 
formed  like  claws.  2.  A  native  of  Europe.  It  is 
found  about  the  hairs  of  the  groin,  and  fometimes, 
though  rarely,  on  the  eyebrows  of  people  who  do  not 
attend  to  cleanlinefs.  The  antennae  have  five  articula¬ 
tions  3  the  hind  part  of  the  abdomen  hairy. 

The  abdomen  orbicular,  marked  with  a  white  line  3  r]cino\des. 
fcutellum  compofed  of  three  lobes  3  the  fnout  white.  3. 

A  native  of  America.  It  gets  into  the  legs  of  the 
naked  inhabitants,  where  it  draws  blood,  and  depofiting 
hs  dggsin  the  wound  occafions  foul  and  malignant  ulcers. 

8.  A  native  of  Europe  3  on  fheep.  *  ovii. 

The  abdomen  is  marked  with  eight  tranfverfe  rufiy-  *  bovis, 
coloured  lines.  9.  A  native  of  Europe  5  on  horned 
cattle. 
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66  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  defcribed  in  the  laft  edition 
of  the  Syftem  of  Nature,  all  of  which  occupy  the  bodies 
ol  different  animals. 

iio.  Pulex,  Flea . 

Mouth  without  jaws  or  feelers.  The  fnout  long,  and 
bent  inwards.  A  fheath  of  two  pieces,  confiding  of 
five  articulations,  covered  at  the  bafe  with  two  oval 
fciiles,  and  furnifhed  with  a  fmgle  bridle.  Lip  round, 
fringed  with  (harp  points,  which  are  bent  backwards. 
Antennas  moniliform,  projecting,  and  becoming 
thicker  towards  their  outer  fide.  Eyes  two.  Ab¬ 
domen  compreffed.  Legs  fix,  formed  for  leaping. 

The  gerius  pulex  is  rather  doubtful  5  it  approaches  in 
many  refpeCls  to  the  infeds  of  the  order  hemiptera. 
They  live  on  the  juice  and  blood  of  other  animals. 
Larva  without  feet,  cylindrical,  adive,  and  furnifhed 
with  two  fpines  under  the  tail. 

*irritans.  \  The  fhout  fhorter  than  the  body.  1.  This  fami¬ 
liar  infect  is  to  be  met  with  everywhere  ;  it  lives  by 
fucking  the  blood  of  other  animals,  and  is  very  trouble- 
fome  to  many  of  them,  efpecially  to  the  hare  and  rabbit. 
They  depofit  fmooth  round  eggs  at  the  roots  of  the 
hair  of  the  animals  on  which  they  feed,  on  blankets, 
and  articles  made  of  wool,  fur,  &c.  From  thefe  eggs  are 
hatched  the  larvas,  refembling  fmall  white  fhining 
worms,  which  feed  on  the  feurfy  fubftance  adhering 
to  the  cuticle  of  animals,  or  on  the  downy  matter  col¬ 
lected  on  clothes.  About  a  fortnight  after  they  are 
hatched,  they  acquire  a  confiderable  fize,  and  become 
very  aCtive  •  when  difturbed  they  roll  themfelves  up 
into  a  ball.  After  they  have  acquired  their  full  fize, 
they  retire  into  fome  undifturbed  fituation ;  they  form 
fmall  bags  for  themfelves  compofed  of  filky  threads* 
which  they  fpin  from  their  mouths.  Thefe  bags  are 
very  white  internally  ;  but  on  the  outfide,  they  are  of 
the  colour  of  dufi,  and  are  very  little  difcemible.  They 
remain  in  the  ftate  of  pupa  about  1 4  days.  It  continues 
to  be  of  a  white  colour  till  the  fecond  day  before  its 
efcape  from  the  bag,  when  it  acquires  a  dark  colour, 
becomes  firmer,  and  is  transformed  into  a  perfed  in- 
fed. 

The  flea,  when  viewed  in  the  microfcope,  exhibits  a 
very  lingular  appearance.  It  is  covered  all  over  with 
black  and  hard  feales,  which  are  curioufiy  jointed,  and 
folded  over  one  another,  fo  as  to  comply  with  all  the 
nimble  motions  of  the  creature.  Thefe  feales  are  po- 
li Hied,  and  are  befet  about  the  edges  with  Ihort  fpikes 
in  a  very  beautiful  and  regular  order.  Its  neck  is 
finely  arched,  and  fomewhat  refembles  the  tail  of  a  lob- 
fier.  Its  eyes  are  very  large  and  beautiful.  The 
fucker  contains  a  couple  of  lances  or  darts  \  which, 
after  the  fucker  has  made  an  entrance,  are  thru!!  farther 
into  the  flefh,  to  make  the  blood  flow  from  the  adjacent 
parts,  and  occafion  that  round  red  fpot,  with  a  hole  in 
the  centre  of  it,  which  remains  for  fome  time  after  the 
puncture  of  a  flea,  commonly  called  flea-bite,  A  pros¬ 
per  view  of  the  fucker  with  its  two  lances  is  not  eafily 
obtained,  as  the  infed  puts  out  its  fucker  only  at  the 
time  of  feeding.  The  belt  way  of  obtaining  a  view  is 
to  cut  off  the  head,  and  fubjed  it  to  the  microfcope  by 
itfelf.  There  is  an  hofpital  at  Surat  where  a  number 
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of  fleas  are  kept,  and  fome  poor  creature,  for  pay,  al¬ 
lows  himfelf  to  be  fixed  down  and  fed  upon  by  them. 

Chigur .  .  Snout  of  the  fame  length  with  the  bo &y, penetrans. 
2.  A  native  of  America.  This  infed  is  very  trouble- 
fome  in  the  fugar  colonies,  penetrating  into  the  feet  of 
the  inhabitants,  w7here  it  lodges  its  eggs  and  caufes  ma¬ 
lignant  ulcers.  Body  reddifh  brown.  The  female  pro¬ 
duces  a  verylgreat  number  of  eggs,  and  when  pregnant 
the  abdomen  fwells  to  100  times  the  fize  of  the  reft  of  the 
body.  It  penetrates  chiefly  under  the  nails  of  the  toes, 
and  eats  its  way  onwards,  depofiting  its  eggs,  which 
are  exceedingly  minute,  in  a  bag.  It  is  discovered  by 
the  uneafy  itching  it  occafions,  and  muft  be  extraded 
with  great  caution  and  dexterity  $  for  if  the  bag  be 
burft,  and  if  any  of  the  eggs  or  animals  remain,  a  very 
troublefome  ulcer  enfues,  which  fometimes  renders  the 
limb  ufelefs.  .  The  {laves  who  go  barefooted  are  chiefly 
expofed  to  this  calamity,  and  they  are  moil  dexterous  at 
ex  trading  them. 

There  are  only  two  fpecies  of  this  genus  defcribed  in 
the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature  publifhed  by 
Gmelin. 

III.  Acarus,  Tick  or  Mite. 

Mouth  without  a  probofeis.  The  fucker  with  a  cylin¬ 
drical  (heath,  compofed  of  two  pieces.  Feelers  two, 
compreffed,  equal,  and  of  the  fame  length  with  the 
fucker..  Eyes  two,  placed  on  the  Tides  of  the  head. 

Legs  eight. 

I.  he  infeds  of  this  genus  are  very  minute,  and  very 
prolific  5  they  abound  everywhere  ;  molt  of  them  live 
on  the  juices  of  other  animals.  Fhe  larva  and  pupa 
have  fix  feet,  fthofe  of  the  divifion  trombidium  have 
eight  feet)  \  they  are  adive,  and  very  much  referable  the 
perfed  infed. 

A.  The  Ant  entice  are  filiform,  compreffed,  and  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  Legs. 

Tranfparent;  convex  above  and  flattened  beneath  ^urfellus* 
marked  in  the  middle  with  a  blackifli  fpot.  36.  It  is 
very  common  in  waters,  on  the  muetts  w7hich  covers  the 
(pawn  of  frogs.  Very  fmall,  flow,  inoffenfive,  and  legs 
terminating  in  three  nails. 

.  almoft  globular  ;  abdomen  marked  at  the  bafe  *  ricinus . 
with  a  round  brown  fpot  ;  antennas  clavated.  7.  A 
native  of  Europe  ;  it  is  very  common  on  oxen  and 
dogs. 

Second  pair  of  legs  very  thick.  8.  A  native  of  *  crafiipes* 
Europe  ;  and  very  common.  It  is  adive,  gregarious, 
frequently  to  be  found  in  gardens  among  the  earth  in 
fpring. 

Thorax  angularly  cruciform  ;  the  legs  terminating  in  *  VpfpsrtU 
hooks,  and  longer  than  the  body.  9.  It  is  found'on^Wx. 
the  body  of  the  bat  ( vefpertilio  mur inns')  of  an  uncommon 
figure,  refembling  the  phalangium.  It  cannot  walk  on  a 
flat  furface. 

Commonly  called  Red  Spider .  Tranfparent  and  red-  telarius\ 
difh  ;  the  abdomen  marked  on  each  fide  with  a  browra 
fpot.  14.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  on  various  plants, 
particularly  thofe  that  are  not  expofed  to  the  weather, 
or  fiiut  up  in  hot-houfes.  It  forms  webs  of  parallel  threads, 
by  which  it  fometimes  fuffocates  plants  in  gi  een*houfes. 
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It  is  frequently  to  be  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  lime- 
tree  in  autumn. 

*firo..  '  Cheefe-Mite.  Whitifh  j  head  and  thighs  of  a  rufty 
colour  }  the  abdomen  briftly.  15*  A  native  of  Eu¬ 
rope  }  in  flour,  cheefe,  &c.  which  have  been  long 
kept.  The  cheefe  mite  is  a  very  minute  fpecies }  to 
the  naked  eye  they  appear  like  moving  particles  of 
dull.  But  the  microfcope  ffiows  them  to  be  perfect  ani¬ 
mals,  having  as  regular  a  figure,  and  performing  all  the 
functions  of  life  as  perfectly,  as  creatures  that  exceed 
them  far  in  fize.  The  head  is  fmall  in  proportion  to 
the  body,  and  has  a  lharp  fnout  }  they  have  two  fmall 
eyes,  and  are  very  quick-lighted,  when  they  have  once 
been  touched  by  a  pin,  they  artfully  avoid  another  touch. 
The  extremity  of  their  legs  are  furnilhed  with  two  little 
claws,  with  which  they  take  hold  of  any  thing.  The 
hinder  part  of  the  body  is  plump  and  bulky,  and  ends 
in  an  oval  foim,  from  which  iffue  out  fome  long  hairs. 
Other  parts  of  the  body  are  thinly  befet  with  long 
hairs.  The  males  and  females  are  eafily  diftinguilhed. 
The  females  are  oviparous  5  and  from  their  eggs  the 
young  ones  are  hatched,  in  the  fpace  of  1  2  or  14  days 
in  warm  weather,  but  in  colder  weather  longer  time 
becomes  requifite.  They  are  very  minute  when  firft 
hatched,  and  call  their  Ikin  feveral  times  before  they 
arrive  at  their  full  growth,  but  do  not  materially  change 
their  appearance.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and 
may  be  kept  alive  feveral  months  without  food.  Mr 
Leeuwenhoek  had  one  that  lived  1 1  weeks  on  the  end  of 
a  pin,  on  which  he  had  fixed  it  for  microfcopical  obferva- 
tions.  They  may  be  kept  a  long  time  between .  two 
concave  glaffes,  and  occafionally  fubjedted  to  the  micro¬ 
fcope.  In  this  way  they  may  be  feen  in  coitu ,  conjoin¬ 
ed  tail  to  tail,  and  this  is  performed  by  an  incredibly 
fwift  motion.  They  are  very  voracious  animals,  and 
have  been  often  feen  eating  one  another.  Their  man¬ 
ner  of  eating  is  by  thrufting  one  jaw  forward  and  draw¬ 
ing  the  other  back  alternately,  and  in  this  manner,  as 
it  were,  grinding  their  food  }  after  they  have  done  feed¬ 
ing  they  feem  to  ruminate. 

*  Itch-inf eB.  White  }  legs  reddilh  5  the  four  poflerior 
legs  are  furnilhed  with  a  very  long  brittle.  50.  In  the 
puftules  occalioned  by  the  itch.  It  is  generally  thought 
to  be  the  caufe  of  the  itch,  though  fome  hold  .  a  con¬ 
trary  opinion  }  the  manner,  however,  in  which  the 
itch  is  communicated,  feems  to  cqnfirm  the  former 
opinion. 

*  /aBis.  Abdomen  oval  and  obtufe,  furnilhed  with  four 

briftles  the  fame  length  with  the  body,  which  incline 
downwards.  16.  It  is  found  in  cream  that  has  been 
long  kept,  and  in  milk  veffels  that  have  not  been  kept 
clean. 

dyfentericc  Legs  furnilhed  with  two  briftles  5  the  abdomen  oval, 
furnilhed  behind  with  four  horizontal  briftles.  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  body.  17.  It  is  found  in  calks 
and  vats,  in  which  beer  has  been  kept  }  they  are.  moft 
frequently  found  about  the  top  or  near  any  chink  in  the 
vefiel  }  they  are  likewife  found  very  frequently^  within 
the  calk,  and  are  faid  to  walk  about  on  the  top  of  the 
beer  from  10  o’clock  at  night  till  10  o’clock  in  the 
morning  5  during  the  day  they  conceal  themfelves  in 
the  chinks  of  the  calk. 

*  hacca -  The  abdomen  turgid  ^tnd  red,  and  dark-coloured  on 

rum.  the  Tides.  23.  It  is  found  on  the  fruit  of  the  corinth 

and  goofeberry. 
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The  abdomen  reddifh  }  the  hind-legs  very  long  and  *  mufco - 
filiform.  24.  A  native  of  Europe  }  on  different  fpecies  rum. 
of  flies. 

Abdomen  red,  marked  on  each  fide  with  fcarlet  *  gymnop* 
dots.  26.  It  is  to  be  found  on  bees,  wafps,  dragon -terorum. 
flies,  &c. 

Oval,  and  reddilh  }  the  anus  whitilh.  27.  It  is  *  coleop- 
found  on  many  infers,  particularly  on  the  common  tratorum. 
black  beetle  }  which,  on  that  account,  has  been  called 
the  loify  beetle :  they  run  very  quickly. 

The  pofterior  part  of  the  abdomen  crenated  }  the  feu -fttnguifu* 
tellum  oval,  and  fomewhat  tawny  }  the  fnout  divided  in -gus. 
to  three.  6.  A  native  of  America  ;  they  fix  on  the 
legs  of  travellers  and  fuck  the  blood  *,  they  adhere  fo 
clofely,  that  they  are  removed  with  difficulty. }  the  fore¬ 
legs  are  furnilhed  with  Ihort  prickles,  near  theit  jundtion 
with  the  body. 

The  firft  pair  of  legs  very  thick,  and  furnilhed  eruditus* 
with  claws  }  the  fecond  pair  very  long,  and  furnilhed 
with  two  briftles  at  the  extremity.  6 2.  Found  in  books 
kept  in  damp  places,  particularly  about  the  backs,  where 
the  fheets  have  been  glued  together.  It  is  very  injurious, 
and  not  vifible  without  the  help  of  a  glafs. 

Hemifpherical,  pale,  and  fmooth.  Legs  equal.  31  .acarorum. 
It  is  found  in  troops  on  the  body  of  the  acarus  craf 
fpes . 

Oval  }  furnilhed  with  feveral  long  hairs  at  the  ex-  deJlruBor * 
tremity  of  the  abdomen  }  the  legs  are  furnilhed  with  a 
Angle  brittle.  61.  Found  on  the  bodies  of  infers  and 
other  fubjedts  of  natural  hiftory  which  are  kept  in  too 
moift  places,  and  is  more  deftrudtive  to  mufeums  than 
even  the  ptinus  fur ,  and  not  vifible  to  the  naked  eye. 

B.  Antenncc  fetaceous .  Trombidia. 

The  abdomen  hairy,  red,  and  obtufe  behind  }  the  ttnSorius • 
fore  legs  whiter  than  the  reft.  20.  A  native  of  Suri¬ 
nam  and  Guinea^  very  hairy  }  it  becomes  white  when 
immerfed  in  fpirits  of  wine. 

The  abdomen  of  a  blood  colour,  flat,  and  downy,  bolofcr* • 
turned  up  behind.  22.  A  native  of  Europe  aiid^WJ,« 
America  }  is  faid  to  be  poifonous  if  fwallowed. 

82  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the  laft 
edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 


I  1 2.  Hydrachna. 

Head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  united.  Feelers  two,  joint¬ 
ed.  Eyes  two,  four,  or  fix.  Legs  eight. 

The  infedts  of  this  genus  are  inhabitants  of  the 
water,  fwim  with  great  velocity,  and  prey  on  the 
larvae  of  tipulce  and  tnonocuh .  They  depolit  red  fpheri- 
cal  eggs,’  which  in  about  a  month  acquire  a  lunar  form,, 
and  produce  fix-footed  larvae  furnilhed  with  a  Angle, 
probofeis,  which,  after  they  have  changed,  their  Ikin 
feveral  times,  become  perfedt  infedts  furnilhed  with 
eight  feet. 

A.  Eyes  two . 

*  Thofe  which  are furnifhed  with  a  Tail. 

Globular*,  eyes  red.  1.  It  is  to  be  found  in  ditches  *  ghbator* 
containing  water  }  male  greenilh  and  fpotted  }  female 
bluilh  and  without  fpots,  and  double  the  fize  of  the 
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buccinator*  Oval,  red,  and  black  behind  ;  furniftied  with  a 
yellow  cylindrical  tail,  and  ftraightened  at  the  bafe.  3. 
It  is  found  on  the  banks  of  rivers  ;  black  beneath,  eyes 
reddifh,  legs  black: 

papillator .  Purple  and  globular,  fumifhed  with  a  papilla  on 
each  lide  of  the  tail ;  legs  black.  1 2.  It  is  to  be 
found  early  in  the  fpring  in  overflowed  meadows. 

*  *  Furcatae.  Back  marked  with  a  fork . 

crajjipes .  White  and  oval  ;  the  dilk  black  and  marked  with  a 

reddifh  fork,  and  fumifhed  with  papillae  near  the  anus; 
fore  legs  thick.  13.  It  is  found  in  fifh  ponds  and  ditches 
containing  water ;  the  legs  twice  or  thrice  the  length  of 
the  body,  which  renders  it  eafily  to  be  diftinguifhed.  It 
is  tranfparent ;  bread  whitifh;  eyes  black  ;  when  walk¬ 
ing  freely,  it  dire&s  its  legs  forwards;  after  it  has  gone 
a  few  fleps,  it  extends  its  legs  horizontally,  and  reds 
as  if  it  were  dead,  and  a  little  afterwards  it  renews  its 
motion. 

clavicornis  Reddiih  and  oval ;  marked  with  a  yellow  fork,  feel¬ 
ers  -clavated,  legs  pale.  15.  It  is  found  in  marfhes  ; 
eyes  fmall  and  black,  feelers  and  legs  white. 

*  *  *  Glabrce . 

defpictens .  Round  and  red,  marked  with  feveral  fpots;  the  eyes 
placed  on  the  under  part  of  the  body.  23.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  ditches  full  of  water  ;  it  refembles  the  H. 
maculata  in  every  refpeft,  except  the  politions  of  the 
eyes ;  flattifh,  wrinkled,  full  of  dimples,  marked  writh 
nine  fpots  ;  eyes  blackifli ;  legs  yellowifli. 

verf color.  Nearly  fquare,  marked  with  white,  blue,  and  brown 

fpots.  44.  It  is  found  in  places  overflown  -with  wa¬ 
ter  ;  white  above,  brown  beneath,  edge  yellowifh;  the 
feelers  and  legs  white  and -tranfparent. 


B.  Eyes  four. 


calc  area. 


Round,  brown,  and  very  white  in  the  middle.  45. 
It  is  to  be  found,  though  rarely,  in  moift  places  ;  eyes 
black,  feelers  pointed,  legs  pale  and  tranfparent. 
maculata .  Oval  and  red  ;  marked  on  the  back  with  black  fpots. 

48.  It  is  found  in  wet  ditches  ;  fhining;  eyes  black; 
legs  yellow  and  tranfparent ;  feelers  yellow,  fometimes 
long,  fometimes  fhort. 

C.  Eyes  fx. 

mumbrata .  Round  and  red,  marked  with  feveral  fpots.  49.  It 

is  found  in  v/oody  marfhes  ;  fmooth,  fomewhat  depref- 
fed,  marked  with  more  than  ten  obfcure  fpots,  black- 
ifh  beneath  ;  eyes  black  ;  feelers  very  fmall,  tipt  with 
black;  legs  yellow. 

49  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  in  the  lad 
edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

93.  Phalangium. 

Mouth  fumifhed  with  two  filiform  feelers;  the  mandible 
compofed  of  a  fubflance  like  horn  ;  the  fecond  joint 
fumifhed  with  a  (harp  tooth,  moveable,  and  furnifh- 
ed  with  &  claw.  Antennae  none.  Two  eyes  on  the 
top  of  the  head  contiguous,  and  two  lateral  eyes. 
Legs  eight.  Abdomen  (for  the  mod  part)  round.' 

The  infers  of  this  genus  in  their  various  dages  of 
transformation  prey , on  the  fmaller  infers  and  worms ; 
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the  larvae  have  eight  feet,  adlive,  and  refemble  the  per- 
fedt  infedh 

A.  Sucker ,  a  conical  tube.  Pycnogona. 

Feelers  four  ;  body  filiform;  legs  very  long.  1.  A  *  groffipes. 
native  of  the  north  of  Europe ;  found  on  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  feas  ;  very  flow,  and  very  minute  ;  it  is  compofed 
of  feveral  articulations,  and  has  a  very  narrow  linear 
tail ;  it  enters  the  (hells  of  mufcles,  and  confumes  their 
contents. 

Feelers  two  }  body  oval.  6.  It  is  found  in  the  *  balance 
north  feas,  under  dones  ;  it  is  red  on  the  back,  th trum. 
fucker  projedling,  draight,  obtufe  at  the  extremity,  and 
perforated  with  a  round  entire  perforation ;  the  feelers 
inferted  at  the  bafe  of  the  fucker,  and  almod  equalling 
it  in  length;  the  legs  jointed  and  angular. 

B.  Without  a  fucker . 

Body  oval  and  black  ;  the  under  part  of  the  body  morio. 
and  legs  pale.  10.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  it  is  to  be 
found  on  rocks. 

Long-legged  fpider ,  or  fhepherds  fpider.  Abdomen  *  optlto, 
oval  and  gray,  beneath  white.  A  native  of  Europe 
and  America  ;  wandering  about  in  the  night  time. 

Abdomen  in  verted,  oval  and  flattifh  ;  claws  fmooth,  *  cancroid 
the  fingers  hairy.  4.  A  native  of  Europe  ;  in  confin- </<?/. 
ed  (haded  places,  in  boxes  and  damp  cellars ;  it  feeds 
on  termites  and  mites ,  and  moves  like  a  crab  ;  it  is  de- 
ftrudlive  to  collediions  of  dried  plants ;  it  likewife  en¬ 
ters  the  fkin  of  the  human  body,  and  excites  a  very 
painful  pimple  about  the  fize  of  a  pea. 

Abdomen  cylindrical,  the  claws  fmooth  ;  head  fur-  acaroides * 
nifhed  with  an  appendage.  5.  A  native  of  America; 
in  confined  places  in  tropical  countries.  Its  bite  is  faid 
to  be  dangerous ;  yellowifh,  the  claws  oval. 

Claws  notched,  and  hairy  ;  body  oblong.  15.  A  araneoides. 
native  of  Italy,  Africa,  Perfia,  and  the  fouthern  fhores 
of  the  Volga ;  its  bite  occafions  very  violent  pain,  livid 
tumors,  delirium,  and  fometimes  death;  foft,  lurid,  and 
woolly  ;  the  claws  very  turgid. 

15  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  by. 

Gmelin  in  the  lad  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature, 

1 1 4.  Aranea,  Spider . 

Mouth  fumifhed  with  fhort  horny  jawrs  ;  the  lip  round 
at  the  tip.  Feelers  two,  bent  inwards  ;  jointed  and 
very  fharp  at  the  extremity  :  in  the  males  they  are  * 
clavated,  and  have  the  organs  of  generation  placed  ■ 
in  them.  Antennae  none.  Eyes  eight ;  fometimes  fix,  - 
though  feldom.  Legs  eight.  The  anus  is  furniftied  * 

with  papillae,  with'  which  the  infedt  fpins  threads, 
and  forms  its  web. 

Thefe  infers,  through  every  ftage  of  their  exiftence, 
prey  upon  other  infedts,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  order 
Diptera ;  they  even  do  not  fpare  thofe  of  their  own 
genus  or  fpecies:  from  the  papillae  at  the  end  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  they  throw  out  at  pleafure  a  number  of  fine 
threads,  which  they  unite  in  various  ways  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  entangling  their  prey.  They  every  year  caft 
their  old  fkin,  which  they  perform  by  fufpending  them- 
felves  in  fome  folitary  corner,  and  creeping  out  of  it.' 

The  young  ones  have  the  power  of  afcending  the  air  to 

- 
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a  great  height ;  to  accomplifli  which,  they  climb  up 
fome  eminence,  and  are  wafted  about  by  the  winds, 
filling  the  air  with  their  threads.  They  are  deltroyed 
by  the  fphex  and  ichneumon. 

Linnaeus  has  fubdivided  this  genus  according  to  the 
number  and  polition  of  their  eyes. 

A.  Eyes  eight. 

I.  Eyes  placed  thus ,  :  "  : 

Of  a  filver  colour  ;  the  abdomen  marked  with  yel- 
lowilh  bands  ;  the  legs  furrounded  with  brown  rings. 
48.  A  native  of  the  iiland  of  Madeira. 

*  Abdomen  nearly  globular  and  reddilh;  brOwn,  mark¬ 
ed  with  a  white  crofs  compofed  of  dots.  1.  A  native 
of  Europe,  on  trees  5  it  is  a  very  beautiful  infedl. 

,  Brown  ;  abdomen  oval  and  of  an  afh  colour ;  the 
back  brown,  marked  with  two  dots.  39.  A  native 
of  Europe,  in  flagnant  waters,  where  it  dives  to  the 
bottom  in  fearch  of  its  food.  It  takes  up  its  winter 
quarters  in  an  empty  fnail  fhell,  the  aperture  of  which 
it  clofes  up  with  a  web  ;  jaws  black,  claw's  red. 


gentle  fudorific  ;  thorax  marked  with  a  large  depreffed 
circular  fpot;  abdomen  oval;  legs  equal. 

7.  Eyes  placed  thus ,  \m  j 

Black,  thorax  marked  with  a  white  line  on  the  back  dorfalis. 
79.  A  native  of  Britain. 

Marked  with  triangular  black  fpots  on  the  back  of  tarantula. 
the  abdomen  ;  the  legs  fpotted  wdth  black.  34.  A 
native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  particularly  Italy  and 
Barbary.  It  is  found  in  caverns  in  argillaceous  foil ; 
its  bite  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  curable  by  nothing 
but  mufic  ;  though  it  occafions  a  great  deal  of  pain,  it 
is  almoft  never  fatal. 

8.  Eyes  placed  thus , 

Oval  and  oblong;  thorax  hairy,  white;  abdomen  and pulchra* 
legs  black,  marked  with  yellow  bands.  33.  A  native 
of  Europe. 


9.  Eyes  placed  thus ,  * 


2.  Eyes  placed  thus ,  :  **  : 

Thorax  hairy,  and  of  an  afh  colour  ;  the  abdomen 
oval,  black,  and  fpotted  with  red.  65.  A  native 
of  America ;  large,  the  thorax  oval,  legs  black,  thighs 
pale. 

Abdomen  oval  and  brown,  marked  with  five  black 
fpots  nearly  contiguous,  the  anterior  ones  larger  than 
the  others.  9.  A  native  of  Europe,  in  houfes,  and 
about  windows;  feeds  chiefly  on  flies. 

3 .  Eyes  placed  thus ,  .  •  *  •  . 

Black ;  Tides  of  the  abdomen  of  a  blood  red  colour. 
69.  A  native  of  Europe,  in  meadows. 

4.  Eyes  placed  thus ,  #  .  # 

Abdomen  white,  and  brown  behind,  and  marked 
round  the  edge  with  fix  fmall  projections.  70.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  South  America. 

5.  Eyes  placed  thus,  :  : 

Abdomen  oval  and  brown,  marked  at  the  bafe  with 
two  white  dots.  16.  A  native  of  Europe,  in  mea¬ 
dows  ;  it  watches  near  the  nefls  of  the  larvae  of  differ¬ 
ent  infeCls,  and  wTaits  their  coming  out,  when  it  feizes 
on  one  after  another,  and  fucks  out  their  fubflance. 

Abdomen  oval,  of  a  brownifh  colour.  40.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe,  in  gardens,  and  carries  its  eggs  behind 
it  enclofed  in  a  bag  ;  legs  livid,  marked  with  unequal 
brown  rings  fet  clofe  together. 

6.  Eyes  placed  thus ,  : : : : 

Abdomen  long,  of  a  filver  colour  tinged  with  green, 
the  legs  extended  longitudinally.  22.  A  native  of 
Europe,  in  wToods  ;  its  legs  are  applied  clofely  to  the 
branches. 

Shining  black  ;  the  abdomen  hairy  and  black.  73. 
A  native  of  America ;  it  forms  a  neft  under  ground, 
and  fpins  a  large  cylindrical  WTeb,  w7hich  is  covered 
with  a  lid  ;  its  bite  is  very  painful,  and  frequently  oc- 
-cafions  fever  and  delirium,  which  is  foon  removed  by  a 
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Black,  abdomen  oval,  forehead  white,  and  leaps  on goezii. 
its  prey.  84.  It  is  to  be  found  frequently  in  woods 
about  Vienna  ;  abdomen  marked  with  two  compreffed 
dots. 

10.  Eyes  placed  thus ,  :  :  ^ 

Thorax  orbicular  and  convex,  with  a  tranfverfe  cen-  avicularta . 
tral  excavation.  31.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
among  trees,  where  it  preys  upon  the  larger  infecls, 
and  even  fmall  birds,  dropping  into  their  nefts  and 
fucking  their  blood  and  eggs  ;  it  is  of  fo  enormous  a 
fize  that  its  fangs  may  be  compared  to  the  talons  of  a 
hawk,  and  its  eyes  are  very  large. 

1 1 .  Eyes  placed  thus ,  .  . 

Of  a  grayifh  rufty  colour,  and  flightly  clouded;  tho -trujicata. 
rax  globular,  and  flightly  heart-fliaped;  abdomen  fome- 
what  triangular,  and  marked  with  a  faint  longitudinal 
crofs.  85.  A  native  of  Europe,  on  oak  and  other 
trees ;  abdomen  marked  with  four  imprelfed  dots  on  the 
back;  papilke  three. 

1 2.  Eyes  placed  thus ,  :  : 

Abdomen  oval,  obtufely  conic  behind,  variegated  conica. 
with  brown  and  white  ;  beneath  black.  86.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe,  among  buflies  ;  it  fpins  and  fp reads  out 
a  w'eb,  to  the  furface  of  which  it  attaches  the  infedls  it 
has  enfnared,  after  it  has  fucked  out  their  juice.  Tho¬ 
rax  black,  flightly  tinged  with  rufty  colour,  and  nearly 
double  behind  ;  legs  gray,  marked  with  brown  rings ; 
abdomen  marked  with  a  whitifli  fpot,  beneath  refem- 
bling  a  horfe  ftioe;  papillae  four. 

13.  Eyes  placed  thus, 

Hairy;  body  oval,  black,  variegated  writh  brown .albi/rons* 
99.  A  native  of  Europe. 

B.  Eyes  fisc,  placed  thus,  •  I!  • 

Abdomen  greenifh,  the  Tides  yellow.  30.  Ana -*fenccu« 
tive  of  Europe;  in  gardens.  lata. 

C.  Eyes 
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C.  Eyes  - 

*  holoferi -  Abdomen  oval,  oblong,  and  filky  ^  marked  under- 

cert.  neath  near  the  bafe  with  two  yellow  dots.  29.  A  native 

of  Europe.  It  is  found  within  the  leaves  of  plants  which 
it  rolls  up. 

venatoria .  Thorax  orbicular,  fmooth  and  black  *,  abdomen  oval, 

downy  and  brown.  33.  A  native  of  America.  It 
conftru&s  a  tenacious  cylindrical  neft  about  a  foot  in 
length,  furnifhed  with  a  lid. 

96  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  defcribed  by  Gme- 
lin,  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

1 15.  Scorpio,  Scorpion . 

Legs  eight  5  likewife  two  claws  fituated  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  head.  Eyes  eight )  three  placed  on  each  lide 
of  the  thorax,  and  two  on  the  back.  Feelers  two, 
furnifhed  with  claws,  and  proje£Hng.  Lip  bifid. 
Antennae  none.  *  Tail  long,  jointed,  terminating  in 
a  fharp  crooked  fling.  On  the  under  fide,  between 
the  breaft  and  abdomen,  are  two  excrefcences  refem- 
bling  combs. 

Scorpions  have  been  conceived  to  be  the  moft  malig¬ 
nant  and  poifonous  of  all  animals.  Though  this  opinion 
be  now  very  generally  exploded,  there  are  none  of  the 
infers  we  are  acquainted  with  fo  formidable.  It  is  true 
the  effedl  of  their  fling  differs  greatly,  according  to  the 
circumflances  of  the  conflitution  of  the  perfon  receiving 
the  wound,  as  well  as  of  the  animal  itfelf,  the  heat  of 
the  climate  in  which  it  lives,  and  the  degree  of  violence 
with  which  the  wound  may  have  been  infli£led. 

The  common  European  fcorpion  certainly  is  not  of 
fo  terrible  a  nature  as  is  commonly  fuppofed  ;  its  fling 
being  very  rarely  productive  of  bad  confequcnces. 
But  the  large  fcorpions  of  Africa,  which  are  faid  to  be 
nearly  a  foot  in  length,  may  wrell  be  fuppofed  capable 
of  infliCling  a  wound  of  the  moft  fevere  pungency,  and 
of  the  moll  dreadful  malignity.  The  poifon  is  evacua¬ 
ted  through  three  very  fmall  foramina  near  the  tip  of 
the  iling  \  viz.  one  on  each  fide  of  the  tip,  and  the 
other  on  the  upper  part.  A  diverfity  of  opinion  has 
fubfifled  among  naturalifts,  relative  to  the  flit  or  fora¬ 
men  in  the  fangs  of  fpiders,  through  which  their  poifon 
is  evacuated  ;  and  the  fame  variety  of  opinion  has  pre¬ 
vailed  with  refpeCt  to  the  foramina  in  the  fcorpion’s 
fling.  The  celebrated  Redi,  aflifled  by  the  bell;  micro- 
fcopes  he  could  procure,  was  not  able  to  difeover  them, 
though  he  ivas  wTell  convinced  of  their  exiflence,  from 
having  perceived  the  minute  drop  of  poifon  exfude  from 
near  the  tip  of  the  fling.  Others  have  denied  the  exifl¬ 
ence  of  the  foramina  ;  but  Valifnerius  and  Leeuwenhoek 
have  both  defcribed  two,  viz.  one  on  each  fide  of  the 
tip,  and  which  in  fhape  are  inclining  to  triangular  \  be- 
fides  thefe  a  third  has  fometimes  been  feen,  fo  that  the 
fling  of  the  fcorpion  can  with  greater  facility  difeharge 
its  venom,  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  The  poifon 
is  whitiffi,  and  is  contained  in  a  fmall  bladder  near  the 
tail.  When  this  bladder  is  prefled,  the  poifon  may  be 
feen  iffuing  out  through  the  foramina  of  the  fling. 

Maupertius  has  made  many  experiments  with  the 
fcorpjon  of  Languedoc,  the  refults  of  which  were  by  no 
means  uniform.  He  provoked  one  to  fling  a  dog  in 
three  places  of  the  belly,  where  the  animal  wTas  without 
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hair.  In  about  an  hour  after  the  animal  feemed  greatly 
fwollen  and  very  fick.  Fie  then  caft  up  whatever  he 
had  in  his  bowels,  and  for  about  three  hours  continued 
vomiting  a  whitifli  liquid.  The  belly  wras  always  great¬ 
ly  fwTollen  when  the  animal  began  to  vomit,  but  this 
operation  ahvays  feemed  to  abate  the  fwelling  $  thus  al¬ 
ternating  for  the  fpace  of  three  hours.  The  poor  ani¬ 
mal  after  this  fell  into  convulflons,  bit  the  ground,  drag¬ 
ged  himfelf  along  on  his  forefeet,  and  at  length  died  five 
hours  after  he  had  been  flung.  There  was  no  partial 
fwelling  round  the  wound  infliCled,  as  is  ufual  after  the 
fling  of  a  wafp  or  bee  j  but  the  whole  body  was  inflated, 
and  there  only  appeared  a  red  fpot  on  the  places  flung. 
Two  days  afterwards  the  fame  experiment  was  tried  on 
another  dog,  and  even  with  more  aggravated  cruelty  y 
yet  the  dog  feemed  no  way  offended  by  the  wounds,  but 
howding  a  little  when  he  received  them,  continued  alert 
and  well  after  them,  and  foon  after  was  fet  at  liberty, 
without  fhewing  the  fmalleft  fymptoms  of  pain.  The 
experiment  was  repeated  with  frefh  fcorpions  upon  feven 
other  dogs,  and  three  hens,  but  not  the  fmallefl  deadly 
fymptom  was  feen  to  enfue.  He  put  three  fcorpions  and 
a  moufe  into  the  fame  veffel,  and  they  foon  flung  the 
little  animal  in  different  places.  The  moufe  thus  aL 
faulted,  flood  for  fome  time  on  the  defenfive,  and  at  laft 
killed  them  all  one  after  another,  and  did  not  feem  to 
have  received  any  material  injury  itfelf,  at  leaft  no  fatal 
confequences  followed,  though  it  had  received  feveral 
fevere  wounds.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  many  cir¬ 
cumflances  which  are  utterly  unknown  muft  contribute 
to  give  efficacy  to  the  fcorpion’s  venom.  Whether  the 
nature  of  its  food,  long  falling,  the  feafon,  age  of  the 
infe£l,  or  the  part  of  the  body  which  it  wounds,  add  to 
or  diminifh  the  malignity  of  the  poifon,  flill  remains  to 
be  afeertained.  The  infe£ls  employed  by  Maupertius 
were  newly  caught,  feemingly  vigorous,  and  were  of 
different  fexes.  The  refult  of  thefe  experiments  may 
ferve  to  fhew,  that  many  of  the  boafled  antidotes  which 
are  given  for  the  cure  of  the  fcorpion’s  fling,  owe  their 
fuccefs  more  to  accident  than  to  their  own  efficacy. 
The  fcorpions  of  tropical  climates  are  very  large,  and' 
perhaps  more  venomous.  Helbigius,  who  refided  long 
in  the  eaft,  fays  that  he  was  often  flung  by  the  fcorpion, 
and  never  fuffered  any  material  injury  from  the  wound, 
though  a  painful  tumor  generally  enfued,  which  was 
cured  by  rubbing  with  a  piece  of  iron  or  flone,  as  he 
had  feen  the  Indians  do,  until  the  part  became  infenfi- 
ble.  Seba,  Moore,  and  Bofman,  give  a  very  different  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fcorpion’s  malignity }  and  affert  that  without 
the  fpeedy  application  of  proper  remedies,  the  wound 
proves  fatal.  Several  fabulous  anecdotes  have  been  re¬ 
corded  of  thefe  animals  by  the  older  writers  on  natural 
hillory,  which  are  totally  unworthy  of  notice.  The 
moft  remarkable  of  thefe  is,  that  fcorpions  fometimes 
commit  fuicide,  when  they  find  themfelves  in  a  fituation 
from  which  they  cannot  make  their  efcape.  It  is  faid 
that  a  newly  caught  fcorpion,  placed  in  a  circle  formed 
with  pieces  of  burning  charcoal,  runs  round  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  effe£l  its  efcape,  but  finding  no  exit,  it  applies 
its  tail  to  the  back  part  of  its  head,  and  flings  itfelf  to 
death.  Scorpions  are  viviparous,  and  produce  about 
forty  or  fifty  young  ones  at  a  time,  which  are  complete¬ 
ly  fhaped,  and  undergo  no  further  change,  except  cafting 
their  fkin  from  time  to  time  like  fpiders.  They  feed  on 
flies,  fpiders,  worms,  &c.  and  even  on  one  another. 

The 
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aufiralite . 


carpathi- 
cus . 

afer. 

America* 

nus. 

chilenjis • 
curopceus • 

hotentotus , 


aufiralis . 
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The  comb-like  excrefcences  placed  between  the  breaft 
and  abdomen,  compofed  of  fix  teeth  ;  claws  fmooth.  7. 
A  native  of  the  South  fea  iflands. 

Comb  compofed  of  eight  teeth  ;  claws  nearly  heart- 
fhaped  and  pointed,  I.  A  native  of  Africa. 

Combs  compofed  of  fix  teeth  ;  claws  nearly  heart - 
fhaped  and  fmooth.  2.  It  is  found  on  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  and  in  Switzerland. 

Combs  furnifhed  with  thirteen  teeth  ;  claws  nearly 
heart-fhaped  and  hairy.  3*  ^  nat^ve>  India  and 

Perfia  ;  and  is  the  largeft  and  mofl  formidable  fpecies. 

Combs  furnifhed  with  fourteen  teeth  the  claws 
fringed  with  hair  ;  toes  filiform.  4.  A  native  of  South 
America.  It  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  California. 

Combs  furnifhed  with  fixteen  teeth  ;  claws  fomewhat 
angular.  This  is  a  variety  of  the  former. 

Combs  furnifhed  with  eighteen  teeth  ;  claws  angular. 

A  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  and  north  of  Afia. 
It  is  viviparous. 

Combs  furnifhed  with  twenty-two  teeth  ;  ^  clavys 
fmooth  ;  the  tail  rough.  8.  A  native  of  Africa,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone.  Body  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  and  marked  with  railed  lines  ;  legs 
pale. 

Combs  furnifhed  with  thirty-two  teeth  ;  clawTs  fmooth. 
6*  A  native  of  Africa. 

Thefe  are  all  the  fpecies  of  the  fcorpion  that  have 
been  defcribed  in  the  lafl  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Na¬ 
ture. 


1 1 6.  Cancer,  Crab . 
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Thorax  nearly  fquare  ;  edge  fomewhat  fliarp  ;  the  legs*  minutus . 
comprefled.  8.  It  is  found  in  the  open  fea,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  fucus  natans ,  and  runs  about  on  the  furface 
of  the  water. 

Very  fmooth  ;  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  flat  -  pintiothe* 
tened  on  the  fides  *,  the  tail  is  carinated  and  knobbed  res. 
in  the  middle.  9.  A"  native  of  the  Afiatic  feas.  It 
refides  within  the  fhell  of  the  pinna .  The  ancients  fup- 
pofed  that  this  was  a  friendly  connection  formed  for  mutual 
defence  :  that  the  pinna  being  deflitute  of  eyes,  and  thus 
expofed,  when  he  opened  his  fhell,  to  the  attacks  of  the 
cuttle-fifh  and  other  enemies,  was  warned  of  their  ap¬ 
proach  by  his  little  lodger,  on  which  he  immediately 
fliut  his  fhell,  and  both  were  fafe. 

Land  crab.  The  firfl  joint  of  the  legs  prickly  5  the  fe-  ruricola. 
cond  and  third  joints  fet  with  tufts  of  hair.  1 1 .  A  native 
of  South  America.  This  fpecies  refides  in  the  woods.  In 
the  Bahama  iflands  they  are  fo  numerous  that  the 
ground  feems  to  move  as  they  crawl  about.  At  breed¬ 
ing  time  they  generally  make  to  the  fea  fhores,  for  the 
purpofe  of  wafhing  off  their  fpawn,  and  depofiting  it  in 
the  fand,  and  no  obftru£lion  will  make  them  turn  afide 
from  the  flraight  road,  when  they  are  on  their  progrefs 
towards  the  fea.  They  are  efleemcd  very  excellent 
food.  They  feed  on  vegetables ,  but  when  they  have 
fed  on  the  manchineel  apple,  they  are  reckoned  poifon- 
011s.  When  taken,  they  will  feize  the  perfon’s  finger  with 
their  claw,  and  endeavour  to  efcape,  leaving  the  claw 
behind,  which  for  the  fpace  of  a  minute  after  it  has 
been  feparated  from  the  body,  continues  to  fqueeze  the 
finger  clofely.  They  vary  in  fize  and  colour ;  the 
light-coloured  ones  being  efteemed  the  beft  food. 


Legs  eight,  (feldom  fix  or  ten) ,  likewife  two  claws. 
Feelers  fix,  unequal.  Eyes  two,  placed  at  a  diflance 
from  one  another,  and  fet  on  moveable  flalks  in  mofl 
fpecies.  Mandible  compofed  of  a  horny  fubftance, 
and  thick.  The  lip  triple.  The  tail  jointed  and  with¬ 
out  a  fling. 

Thefe  live  chiefly  in  water ;  and  feed  on  infeCls,  worms, 
dead  fifh,  and  dead  bodies  of  any  kind.  .  They  every 
year  call  their  fhell,  which  is  performed  with  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  pain*,  and  during  the  change  they  become 
weak  and  fickly. 

A.  Antennce  four . 

f  The  laji  articulation  bifid;  the  Tail Jhort. 

X  The  Thorax  fmooth , 

||  And  entire  on  the  fides. 

cur  for.  The  poflerior  parts  of  the  fides  of  the  thorax  fumifh- 

ed  with  fharp  points;  the  tail  bent  back.  1.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  feas.  About  fun- 
fet  it  leaves  the  water,  and  runs  about  the  fands  with 
great  velocity. 

pennophy -  Thorax  orbicular,  unequal  and  fringed  ;  four  dorfal 

lax.  legs.  5.  A  native  of  America,  within  the  fhell  of  the 

chama  lazarus ,  to  which  it  gives  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  cuttle-fifii. 

*bi[um.  Thorax  orbicular,  obtufe  ;  the  tail  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  body.  6.  A  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
feas.  About  the  fize  of  a  pea  ;  the  tail  very  obtufe  5 
*  the  legs  fmooth  and  without  fpines ;  claws  fomewhat 
oblong ;  toes  equal. 

I 


||  ||  Thorax  marhed  along  the  fides  with  incfions. 

Thorax  marked  with  one  fmall  proje&ion,  one  of  thevocans» 
claws  larger  than  the  other ;  the  eyes  long.  14.  A  native 
of  Jamaica.  It  conceals  itfelf  under  flones,  and  utters 
a  cry  when  caught^  and  pinches  feverely.  ^  # 

The  thorax  furnifhed  with  two  projedlions  on  each  ungula - 
fide;  claws  very  long.  no.  A  native  of  England.^* 

Found  in  the  fea  near  Weymouth.  The  claws  are 
three  times  the  length  of  the  body.  .  . 

Hairy  ;  thorax  notched  on  both  fides  ;  the  hind-legs  dromia. 
terminating  in  two  nails.  24.  A  native  of  the  Indian  X 
feas.  Black  ;  the  extremities  of  the  claws  fmooth  and 
white.  It  is  reckoned  poifonous. 

Common  Crab.  Thorax  marked  on  each  fide  with#  pagurus* 
nine  obtufe  folds  ;  the  tips  of  the  claws  black.  27. 

A  native  of  both  the  European  and  Indian  fetis.  This 
is  the  crab  mofl  generally  ufed  in  this  country  for  the 
table  ;  they  are  in  feafon  and  heaviefl  in  the  fummer ; 
and  call  their  fhells  in  the  winter  and  fpring.  They 
frequent  rocky  fhores. 

X  X  Thorax  hairy  or  prichly  on  the  upper  fide . 

Thorax  hairy,  marked  with  knobs  and  oval;  fumifh-*  araneut 
ed  with  a  beak  which  is  divided  at  the  extremity  ;  claws 
oval.  30.  A  native  of  the  European  feas.  This 
fpecies  is  fuppofed  to  be  injurious  to  oyflerbeds  ;  on  this 
account  the  fifhermen,  when  they  meet  with  them  in 
the  courfe  of  dredging,  are  careful  not  to  return  them 
into  the  water,  but  carry  them  on  fhore,  and  deflroy 
them. 

Thorax 
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maja,  Thorax  prickly ;  claws  turgid  and  covered  with 

fpines  ;  the  fingers  of  the  claws  covered  with  tufts  of 
hairs  5  legs  fix.  41.  A  native  of  the  Norwegian  Teas. 
*  horridos,  The  thorax  fet  with  fpines,  and  covered  with  knobs  ; 

claws  oval  ;  tail  carious.  43.  A  native  of  the  Afiatic 
and  Norwegian  feas.  There  is  a  large  variety  of  this 
found  on  the  eafl  coafi  of  Scotland,  which  has  its  legs 
and  claws  covered  with  fpines. 


§  $  Ant  entice  fet  on  folks ;  the  laf  articulation  of  the 
poferior  pair  bifid ;  Tail  long  and  without  leaves . 
Paguri  Fabricii.  Parafitici. 


latro . 


bernhar - 
dus . 


diogenes . 


taput  mor- 
tuunu 


*  aranei- 

f or  mis, 

*rugofus. 


Thorax  divided  into  four  ;  the  tail  fimple  and  big- 
bellied  beneath.  56.  A  native  of  Eafl  India.  In 
holes  of  rocks.  Wanders  about  on  land  by  night  in 
fearch  of  cocoa-nuts,  on  which  it  feeds.  To  procure 
them  it  mounts  the  trees,  and  having  detached  the  nuts, 
and  let  them  drop  to  the  ground,  it  defcends  and  tears 
them  open  with  its  claws.  This  fpecies  is  eatable,  ex¬ 
cept  the  inteflines* 

Claws  heart-fhaped,  and  covered  with  fharp  points  ; 
the  claw  on  the  right  fide  larger  than  the  other.  57. 
A  native  of  the  European  feas.  This  fpecies  being 
deflitute  of  fhell  towards  the  tail,  takes  pofteflion  of 
the  empty  fhells  of  different  fpecies  of  cochlea,  chan¬ 
ging  from  one  to  another  as  it  increafes  in  fize  ;  the  tail, 
which  is  foft  and  without  a  fhell,  is  furnifhed  with  a 
hook  to  fecure  itfelf  in  its  habitation. 

Claws  fmooth  and  downy  *  the  claw  on  the  left  fide 
larger  than  the  other.  53.  A  native  of  the  American 
and  Afiatic  feas.  It  occupies  the  empty  fhells  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  cochlea. 

Downy,  covered  with  a  hemifpherical  cap.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Mediterranean  fea.  It  is  of  a  dirty  gray  co¬ 
lour  ;  hemifpherical  and  without  fpines.  It  very  much 
refembles  a  fcull  or  death’s  head,  whence.it  has  re¬ 
ceived  its  name  ;  it  is  about  the  fize  of  a  chefnut.  The 
cap  proceeds,  as  it  were,  from  the  hind-legs,  and 
is  turned  over  the  body ;  the  fingers  of  the  claws 
equal  and  naked  at  the  tips  ;  the  extremity  of  the  legs 
fharp. 

Claws  rough ;  the  tail  callous  at  the  extremity,  and 
furnifhed  with  a  hook.  143.  It  is  found  in  the  fiffures 
of  the  rocks  on  the  fea-fhore  near  Edinburgh.  It  oc¬ 
cupies  the  empty  fhells  of  the  nerita  or  turbo. 

Thorax  wrinkled,  ciliated,  and  prickly  on  the  fore 
part  ;  the  beak  furnifhed  with  three  fmall  proje£lions, 
the  claws  filiform.  149.  A  native  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  north  feas.  It  is  found  on  the  fea-fhore  near 
Banff  in  Scotland.  This  is  the  C,  banffius  of  Pennant, 
and  the  C,  brachiatas  of  Shaw. 


§  $  §  Antenna  fet  on  folks,  the  poferior  pair  cleft ; 
Tail  long, 

t  The  fhell  of  the  Thorax  covering  the  Thorax  complete¬ 
ly,  Aflaci.  Lobilers. 

|]  The  poferior  Antenna  bifid, 

*  gamma-  Lobfer,  Thorax  fmooth  *,  the  beak  notched  on  the 
rus,  fides,  marked  on  the  upper  fide,  at  the  bafe,  with  a 

double  tooth.  6 2.  It  inhabits  the  fea,  on  rocky  fhores. 
This  is  reckoned  the  mofl  delicate  fpecies  ;  and  is  moft 
Vo l,  VIII.  Part  I. 
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in  requefl  for  the  table.  T^hey  chiefly  frequent  deep  clear* 
water.  They  are  taken  in  wicker-bafkets,  with  holes 
on  the  fides,  which  allow  the  lobfters  to  enter,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  egrefs  ;  or  with  fmall  nets  attached  to  iron 
hoops.  They  breed  in  the  fummer  months,  and  depofit 
many  thoufands  of  eggs  in  the  fand.  They  eafl  their 
fhell  annually,  and  when  any  of  their  legs  or  claws  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  tom  off  they  grow  again.  They  are  in  feafon 
from  O&obe'r  to  May.  Lobflers  are  faid  to  be  very 
much  alarmed  at  thunder,  fo  much  fo  as  fometimes  to 
call  their  claws. 

Crawfifh,  Thorax  fmooth,  the  beak  notched  on  the  *  afacusi 
fides,  with  a  fingle  tooth  on  each  fide  at  the  bafe.  63. 

It  inhabits  frefh  waters  *,  it  lodges  in  holes  in  the  clayey 
banks  of  rivers  or  lakes.  It  is  reckoned  a  delicacy,  and 
is  much  in  requefl  as  food. 

Antennae  projecting  ;  beak  tapering  towards  the  ex-  * halecum 
tremity ;  eyes  globular  and  prominent.  156.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  the  north  feas.  This  little  animal  is  very  abund¬ 
ant,  and  is  the  principal  food  of  the  herrings  and  cod- 

fifh. 


]|  ||  The  poferior  Antenna  divided  into  three. 

Prawn,  Thorax  fmooth  ;  the  beak  ferrated  above,  *fquilla, 
beneath  furnifhed  with  three  fmall  projections  ;  the 
edge  of  the  thorax  furnifhed  with  five  fmall  projections. 

66.  A  native  of  the  European  feas.  The  beak  is 
fometimes  flraight,  fometimes  crooked.  There  is  a 
fmaller  variety  of  this,  called  in  London  the  white 
fijrimp ,  which  is  white  when  boiled.  Prawns  are 
much  relifhed  by  mofl  people  ;  and  are  very  abundant 
in  fandy  fhores. 

Shrimp.  Thorax  fmooth  ;  beak  fhort  and  entire  \  the  *  crangon. 
moveable  toe  of  the  claw  longer  than  the  other.  67. 

A  native  of  the  northern  feas.  This  fpecies  is  reckoned 
the  mofl  delicious  of  the  genus.  It  is  very  plentiful  on 
the  fandy  fhores  of  Britain. 

J  t  The  fhell  of  the  Thorax  not  covering  the  Thorax 
completely,  Squillce  Fabricii. 

Claws  furnifhed  with  a  fingle  fang,  crooked,  com-  mantis . 
preffed,  and  notched  ;  without  a  moveable  toe.  76. 

A  native  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Afiatic  feas.  It  is 
reckoned  a  delicacy  by  the  Italians. 

||  ||  ||  Antenna  fet  on  folks ,  and  fimple,  Gammari 
Fabricii. 

Claws  confiding  of  a  fingle  fang  ;  legs  fourteen  ;  ampulla 
the  thighs  of  the  hind-legs  comprefied  and  dilated. 

170.  A  native  of  the  north  feas.  Large,  almoft 
white  ;  the  beak  fhort,  curved,  and  fharp  ;  the  tail 
compofed  of  fix  leaves  or  plates ;  the  lafl  articulation 
bifid. 

Claws  four,  furnifhed  with  a  fingle  fang,  and  defli-  * pulex, 
tute  of  a  moveable  toe;  legs  ten.  81.  A  native  of 
Europe.  It  is  frequent  on  the  fea-fhore,  in  wells, 
ditches,  rivulets,  and  likewife  in  the  fait  lakes  of  Si¬ 
beria  ;  it  fwims  on  its  back,  and  leaps.  It  is  injurious 
to  fifhermen  by  eating  their  nets,  and  alfo  hurtful  to 
fifties,  by  exciting  ulcers  on  their  gills.  It  fhines  in  the 
dark. 
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B.  Antenna  two. 

||  arched  Scales  in  place  of  the  pojlerior  Ant en nee. 

Scyllari  Fabricii. 

The  feales  of  the  antennae  fringed  with  prickles.  75. 
A  native  of  almoft  every  fea. 

||  |]  Scales  none  ;  Antennce  fringed  with  thichly-fet  hairs. 
Hippos  Fabricii. 

Thorax  wrinkled  and  oval  my  claws  comprefled  and 
prickly  along  the  edges.  72.  A  native  of  South  A- 
merica  and  India. 


O  L  0  G  Y.  Aptera. 

Europe  ;  in  marfhes,  lakes,  and  rivulets :  it  is  to  be 
met  with  throughout  the  whole  year.  The  antenna  as 
long  as  the  body  ;  legs  eight. 

||  ||  Antenna  nearly  clavated. 

Antennae  ftiff}  tail  bifid.  18.  Inhabits,  though  clavigeiy 
rarely,  the  rivers  of  Germany  ;  and  glides  flowly  along, 
alternately  on  its  back,  belly,  and  fides }  and  fome- 
times  raifes  itfelf  upright.  Upper  part  of  the  body 
white,  beneath  red ;  legs  eight  7  tail  very  fmall  and 
without  articulations. 

§  §  J  Antenna  dilated . 


181  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  by 
Graelin,  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

1 17.  Monoculus. 

Legs  Formed  for  fwimming  \  very  long  \  from  four  to 
eight.  Body  covered  with  a  (hell,  compofed  of  from 
five  to  ten  fegments,  growing  fmaller  towards  the 
tail.  Antennas  two  -,  thofe.  of  the  male  thicker  and 
fliorter  than  thofe  of  the  female.  In  fome  fpecies 
they  are  wanting.  Sometimes  one  eye,  more  fre¬ 
quently  two,  approaching  very  near  to  one  another. 
Feelers  four,  conftantly  in  motion  while  the  animal 
is  fwimming ;  the  pofterior  pair  are  very  fmall,  and 
bent  like  hooks. 

The  infers  of  this  genus  live  in  water  \  fome  of  them 
sire  found  in  the  fea,  others  in  rivers,  but  moil  of  them 
in  ftagnant  waters  ;  they  have  been  called  monoculi  from 
the  circumflance  of  fome  of  them  having  but  one  eye, 
or  two  eyes  placed  fo  clofe  together  as  to  appear  but  one. 
Some  of  them  are  viviparous,  fome  oviparous. 

A.  Thofe  which  have  one  Tlye. 

J  Body  covered  with  a  hard  Crufl . 

J  Antenna  none .  Polyphemus  Mulleri. 

Feelers  two,  long  and  divided ;  tail  infle&ed.  10. 
A  native  of  Europe.  To  be  found  in  lakes,  and 
marfhes  from  May  to  September.  It  fwims  on  its  back, 
frequently  in  large  fwarms  -,  eye  very  black,  occupy¬ 
ing  almoft  the  whole  of  itsi  head. 

$  X  Antenna  two  or  four.  Cyclopes  Mulleri. 

§  Antenna  four . 

Tail  flraight,  and  divided  at  the  extremity.  6.  A 
native  of  Europe  y  in  frefh  waters.  .  Body  grayifh  or 
greenilh,  fmooth  or  covered  with  hair  )  legs  eight  and 
hairy.  Female  with  an  oval  bag  on  each  fide  of  the 
tail,  which  contain  the  eggs.  The  antennae  in  the  male 
are  much  thicker  and  fhorter  than  in  the  female  5  the 
tail  is  compofed  of  four  articulations 7  in  the  female  it 
is  fumifhed  with  two  fmall  fpines.  When  viewed  in 
the  microfcope  they  are  found  to  have  two  eyes  placed 
very  clofe  together.  They,  are  very  frequent  even  in 
the  pureft  water,  and  are  often  fwallowed  along  with  it, 

f  f  Antenna  two. 

$  Antenna  linear . 

Reddiftj  ?  tail  ftraight  and  forked.  13.  A  native  of 


Antennae  fhort ;  tail  fumifhed  with  two  fharp  points. cramcor^ 
19.  A  native  of  Europe  \  in  marfhes.  It  is  very  rare. 

Body  compofed  of  five  fegments  7  the  antenna  fwelling 
from  the  bafe  to  the  middle,  and  becoming  fharp  to¬ 
wards  the  extremity. 

$  J  The  tip  of  the  Antenna  terminating  in  three 
points. 

Antennae  very  fmall  and  ftraight-,  body  without  zr-curticorms* 
ticulations }  claws  fmooth  -7  tail  fumifhed  with  two 
briftles.  20.  Inhabits  fait  water. 

f  J  ^ ntenn bent  backwards. 

Antennae  fhort  body  without  articulations,  furnifh  - 
ed  with  claws  -,  tail  fumifhed  with  two  briftles.  21. 

Inhabits  fait  water. 

§  §  §  §  J  J  Abitenna  of  the  {male)  fumifhed  with  little 
hooks . 

The  briftles  of  the  tail  very  fhort.  22.  Inhabits hrevlcoi'his 
fait  marfhes.  It  very  much  refembles  the  M.  quadri - 
dornis ;  the  top  of  the  antennae  in  the  female  larger, 
and  forked  at  the  extremity. 

f  f  Thofe  which  have  a  bivalved  Shell. 

J  Head  expofed ;  two-branched  Antenna  ;  Legs  from 
eight  to  twelve .  Daphniae  Mulleri. 

J  Tail  bent  inwards. 

* 

The  pofterior  part  of  the  fhell  fet  with  fharp  points.  *  pule** 

4.  It  is  found  everywhere* in  ftagnant  waters,  and  in 
great  abundance.  It  is  a  frequent  caufe  of  the  water 
affuming  the  colour  of  -blood.  The  fhell  is  yellowifh 
the  abdomen,  inteftines,  and  ten  legs  red.  The  fe¬ 
male  is  three  times  the  fize  of  the  male  ,  and  produces 
from  eight  to  twelve  green  eggs ;  the  back  is  marked 
with  a  large  fquare  fpot  refembling  a  faddle. 

§  §  Tail  bent  downwards . 

The  fhell  without  prickles  ,  the  head  fumifhed  with  cryflallir 
two  fhort  proje&ing  horns.  29.  A  native  of  the  north  nus. 
of  Europe  ;  in  lakes  and  rivers.  White  and  oblong ; 
very  tranfparent -,  viviparous,  and  •fumifhed  with  twelve 
hairy  feet. 

$  $  $  Tail  bent  backwards. 

Tail  bent  backwards.  5.  A  native  of  Europe  m7  in  pedicuhrt, 
fiefh  water. 

im. 


Aptera. 

§  $  §  $  Tail Jlraiglit. 

f Lifer.  The  anterior  angles  of  the  fhell  furnifhed  with  a  tuft 

of  briftles.  30.  A  native  of  Europe  j  in  flagnant 
waters  5  tranfparent,  of  an  oblong  oval  form  5  antenna* 
divided  into  three,  furnifhed  with  eight  or  more  hairy 
ftgs^;  the  extremity  of  the  tail  terminating  in  two 


%'iridis. 


1*  t-  Tlead  concealed ;  Antenna  two  dnd hairy  ;  Legs  eight* 
Cytherge  Mulleri. 

Shell  kidney-fhaped  >nd  downy,  31.  A  native  of 
Europe  ;  found  on  various  fpecies  of  fucus  and  conferva; 
the  extremity  of  the  antennae  terminating  in  three 
points  }  the  fore-legs  formed  like  hooks. 

||  ||  ||  Head  concealed ;  Antennae  two ,  like  hairs  ;  Legs 
four .  Cyprides  Mulleri.' 

*  conchace -  Shell  oval  and  downy.  7.  Found  in  clear  flagnant 
us.  waters  •,  the  antennae  white  or  yellowifh,  and  ftretqhed 

out  5  fwims  very  fwiftly,  with  ten  briftles.  It  is  green, 
opake y  feetyellowdlh*  abdomen  nearly  bilobed  and  orange- 
coloured,  .  marked  in  the  middle  with  a  black  circle.  It 
conceals  itfelf  within  its  fhell,  and  fwims  on  its  belly. 
It  refembles  a  mufcle  in  miniature,  is  very  minute,  and 
leldom  exceeds  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch. 

fff  Thofe  with /hells  conf/ling  of  one  valve. 

t  Legs  four;  Antenna  tivo.  Amymonse  Mulleri. 

*fatyrus.  _  Shell  oval ;  antennas  obtufe,  and  extended  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  direftion.  46.  .  It  is  frequent  in  clear  frelh  wa¬ 
ter  ;  it  is  agitated  at  intervals  with  a  tremulous  motion  ; 
the  (hell  is  flat  and  membranaceous  ;  antenme  rigid 
furnifhed  with  three  veryfhort  brillles  at  the  extremity:’ 
the  .ore-legs  thick  and  bifid  ;  tail  terminating  abruptly 
eight-cleft  in  the  middle.  The  infect  is  tranfparent.  ’ 


entomology.  22. 

very  rarely  found  among  petrefaAions.  There  are 
leven  fpmes  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  back  of  the 
lnell  :  legs  14. 

Shell  oblong;  the  future  before  of  the  Form  of  a  *  abut. 
crefeent ;  tail  ccvmpofed  of  two  briftles.  3.  A  native 
of  Europe  ;  in  ditches,  ponds,  &c.  5  and  though  dried 
in  lummer,  when  the  water  has  evaporated,  yet  ther 
revive  when  the  water  returns.  This  Is  the  largeft 
lpecies  to  be  found  in  Britain* 


|l  I!  Legsfx  ;  Antenna  two.  Nauplii  Mulleri. 

IraPaatus  Shell  orbicular,  and  without  fpines  or  briftles.  32. 

It  is  rare  ;  found  in  clear  frelh  water ;  the  fhell  very 
tranfparent ;  the  antenna;  refembliug  legs ;  the  legs 
terminating  in  three  briftles  ;  the  eye  not  confpicuousf 

B.  Eyes  two.  Binoculi. 

t  Thofe  with  Jhells  compofed  of  one  valve. 

§  Eyes  two  placed  beneath  ;  Antenna  two  ;  Legs  four 
to  eight.  Arguli  Mulleri. 

*delpbinui  Legs  eight.  55.  Found  in  rivers. 

§  §  Eyes  fituated  on  the  bad;  Antenna  two  or  fx ; 
Legs  varying  in  number.  Limuli  Mulleri. 

po/yfhe-  Shell  orbicular  ;  future  in  the  middle  of  the  form  of 
mut.  a  crefeent ;  tail  triangular,  long  and  tapering.  1.  A 
native  of  the  Indian  feas,  particularly  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Molucca  iflands.  It  is  likewife  found  on 
the  Ihores  of  Carolina.  It  is  the  largeft  of  all  known 
mfefts  ;  fometimes  it  grows  to  the  length  of  four  feet. 
It  is  frequently  found  in  pairs,  male  and  female.  It  is 


f  J  J  Eyes  placed  on  thefdes  ;  Antenna  two,fetaceousi 
Legs  eight  or  ten.  Caligi  Mulleri. 

Body  fhort ;  tail  bifid,  and  compofed  of  one  thin  flap.  * pifeinu*. 

VcTn  the  European  feas.  Found  on  flound- 
.ers,  cod-filh,  falmon,  &c.  adhering  on  the  outfide  be¬ 
tween  the  fcales ;  running  fwiftly  both  on  the  fifh  and 
on  the  water. 

f  t  Thofe  with  Shells  cofr.pofed  of  two  valves ;  Head 
not  enclofed  within  the  /hell 5  the  Eyes  placed  on  the 
Jtdes ;  Antenna  two  or  four,  refembling  hairs,  and 

Mulleri  ea“S  L'SS  tight  and  rh°re'  Lynce£e 

Tail  inflefted ;  fhell  globular.  60,  A'native  of  Eu-  *  a; 
rope.  It  is  found  about  the  edges  of  flagnant  waters, 

-and  among  duck-weed.  It  is  very  minute  ;  the  fhell  ‘  ‘ 
is  reddifh;  antennm  two  5  legs  twelve;  tail  furnifhed 
with  a  imall  hook  at  the  extremity  and  concave  beneath: 

-the  ovaria  green.  7 

66 'fpecies « of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  by 
Umelin  in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature.  * 

1 1 8.  Oniscus. 

Jaw  terminating  abruptly,  and  fiimifhed  with  fmail 
teeth.  Lip  bifid.  Feelers  unequal,  the  pofterior  ones 
.  “eir;S  longer  than  the  others.  Anteim*  fetaceOus. 

Body  oval.  Legs  fourteen. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  feed  on  the  leaves  of  plants 
on  filth,  and  on  the  juices  of  animals ;  feme  of  them 
are  very  injurious  to  the  fruit  of  wall-trees  ;  they  under¬ 
go  no  other  change  but  a  change  of  fkin.  They  are 
found  under  ftones,  in  old  walls,  houfes,  and  woods; 
lome  lpecies  live  in  water.  9 

Abdomen  covered  with  two  thin  plates;  the  tail  fe- *  afdus. 
mioval.  i,  A  native  of  the  European  feas.  Vivipar- 

ous  3  and  is  very  injurious  to  fillies. 

the"featennLff°-Ur;  ta!1  lo^,andlJlarp-  J-  Inhabits  * entomn. 

cn  S  VeWC.kly-  h  lives  crabs  and 
hfhes  5  the  fifhermen  difhke  it  very  much. 

entSeVal’,rn'1Afa^0V'Tn^  afh*colour  5  Lil  obtufe  and  *  armadil- 
V  -^n^ve  of  Europe;  under  ftones.  When lo. 
touched  ft  rolls  itfelf  up  into  a  hard  motionlefs  ball ; 
irom  which  circumftance  it  has  received  the  name  of 
annadtllc. 

Oval  ;  tail  obtufe,  furnifhed  with  two  Ample  append-  *  afellus 
ages  14.  A  native  of  Europe;  in  houfes,  walls, 
woods,  ccc.  I  he  young  are  contained  in  a  follicle  of 
tour  valves  on  the  abdomen  of  the  mother.  This  fpe- 
cies  was  formerly  ufed  in  medicine. 

1  a  8r5-6  eS^°f.  th!s  §enus  have  betn  deferibed  in  the 
lalt  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature* 
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1 19.  SCOLOPENDRA. 

Antennae  fctaceous.  Feelers  two,  filiform  •  articulated 
and  conne6ted  within  the  jaws.  Lip  divided  and 
marked  with  fmall  proje&ions.  Body  flattifh.  Legs 
very  numerous  5  one  on  each  fide  of  each  of  the  feg- 
ments  of  the  body. 

Thefe  infedls  live  in  decayed  wood,  about  houfes, 
under  hones,  and  fome  of  them  in  frefh  water.  .  They 
feed  on  other  infers  in  every  ftage  of  their  exiftence. 
The  larvae  differ  but  little  from  the  perfed  infeft,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  have  fewer  feet.  The  pupae  likewife 
are  a&ive,  and  very  much  refemble  the  perfect  infedh 
All  the  European  fpecies  are  fmall,  but  in  tropical 
countries  they  are  to  be  feen  a  foot  long  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  circumference. 


*  /  n  Twelve  legs  on  each  fide  \  body  oval ;  tail  furniflied 
whh  a  white  tuft  of  hairs.  1.  A  native  of  Europe  5 


* forjicdta . 
gig  anted, 
morjttans , 


*  electric  a . 
phofphorea 


in  moffy  ground. 

Legs  fifteen  on  each  fide.  3.  A  native  of  Europe 
and  America.  Very  frequent  under  Hones. 

Legs  feventeen  on  each  fide.  4.  A  native  of  A- 
merica. 

Legs  twenty  on  each  fide  }  eyes  eight.  5.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  America  and  India.  Body  compofed  of  22 
fegments  *,  the  antennae  confifting  of  20  articulations. 
It  is  much  dreaded  on  account  of  its  bite,  which  is  faid 
to  be  poifonous. 

Legs  70  on  each  fide  j  body  linear.  8..  A  native 
of  Europe  ,  in  clofe  damp  places,  and  dimes  in  the  dark. 

Legs  76  on  each  fide.  9.  A  native  of  Alia.  It 
fiiines  in  the  dark  like  the  lampyris  ;  jt  is  faid  that  this 
infeft  has  dropt  from  the  air  into  a  (hip  100  miles  from 
land,  in  the  Indian  and  Ethiopian  feas.  Head  oval, 
yellowifli,  and  marked  with  two  grooved  lines,  and  a 
third  tranfverfe  line  y  body  filiform,  and  is  about  the 
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thicknefs  of  a  goofe-quill,  marked  with  two  parallel 
yellow  lines  >  antennae  tapering,  of  a  rufty  colour,  and 
confifting  of  1 4  articulations. 

1 2  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferred  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

120.  JULUS. 

Antennae  moniliform.  Feelers  two,  filiform  and 
jointed.  Body  femicylindrical.  Legs  very  numer¬ 
ous,  two  on  each  fide  of  every  fegment  of  the  body. 

The  infedts  of  this  genus  feed  on  other  infedls,  parti¬ 
cularly  cicari.  The  larva  and  pupa  have  many  feet, 
are  a&ive,  and  refemble  the  perfed  infed. 

Legs  20  on  each  fide.  1.  A  native  of  the  Eu -ovalis. 

ropean  feas.  .  . 

Legs  134  on  each  fide.  9.  A  native  of  America,  maximus. 
This  is  the  largeft  fpecies  of  the  genus.  It  bites  fe- 
verely,  but  is  not  poifonous.  .  . 

Legs  120  on  each  fide.  5.  A  native  of  Europe  j  * fabulofu, r. 
in  fandy  places,  and  on  the  hazel. 

1 2  fpecies  of  this  genus  have  been  deferibed  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  Syftem  of  Nature. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  fpecies 
included  under  each  order. 


COLEOPTERA 

4087 

Hemiptera 

1427 

Lepidoptera 

2570 

Neuroptera 

174 

Hymenoptera 

1265 

Diptera 

692 

Aptera 

679 

In  all 

10,894 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
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Though  the  definition  of  an  infed  which  we  have 
already  given  from  Linnseus  be  perfedly  cormd,  (viz. 
a  fmall  animal  breathing  through  pores  on  its  fides, 
furniflied  with  many  feet  and  moveable  antennae,  cove¬ 
red  with  either  a  hard  cruft,  or  a  hairy  1km),  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  mention,  more  at  large,  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  which  form  the  line  of  diftindion  between 
infeds  and  other  animals.  .  . 

1.  Infeds  are  not  furniflied  with  red  blood,  but  m- 
ftead  of  it  their  veffels  contain  a  tranfparent  lymph. 
This  may  ferve  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  fupenor 
animals,  but  it  is  common  to  them  with  many  of  the 
inferior  *  though  Cuvier  has  lately  demonftrated  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a  kind  of  red  blood  in  fome  of  the  vermes . 

2.  They  are  deftitute  of  internal  bones,  but  in  place 
of  them  are  furnifhed  with  a  hard  external  covering  to 
which  the  mufcles  are  attached,  which"  ferves  them  both 
for  fkin  and  bones  \  they  are  likewife  without  a  fpine 
formed  of  vertebrae,  which  is  found  in  all  the  fuperior 

claffes  of  animals.  #  .  r 

o  They  are  furnifhed  with  articulated  legs,  fix  or 
more;  this  circumftance  diftinguilhes  them  from  all 
other  animals  deftitute  of  a  fpine  formed  of  vertebrae. 


4.  A  very  great  number  of  infers  undergo  a  mela- 
morphofis:  this  takes  place  in  all  the  winged  infects. 

5.  They  frequently  change  their  Ikin  in  the  progrefs 

of  their  growth.  .  ,  ..  ,  .  . 

6.  A  very  great  number  of  mfetts  are  furmlhed  with 

laws  placed  tranfverfely.  . 

7  The  wings,  with  which  a  very  great  number  of  ln- 
fefts  are  furmlhed,  diftinguilh  them  from  all  other  ani¬ 
mals  which  are  not  furnifhed  with  a  fpine  compofed  of 

vertebrae.  , 

8.  InfeAs  are  oviparous ;  fcorpions  and  aphides  du¬ 
ring' the  fummer  months  are  viviparous. 

9.  Infefts  have  no  noftrils. 

10.  Infeas  are  deftitute  of  voice. 

1 1.  They  are  not  furnilhed  with  a  diftma  heart  com¬ 
pofed  of  ventricle  and  auricle. 

1 2.  Incubation  is  not  neceffary  for  hatching  their  eggs. 

The  Organization  of  Infeffs. 

When  we  wilh  to  become  throughly  acquainted 
with  natural  objeas,  we  mull  not  confine  ourlelves  to 
an  examination  of  their  external  appearance  and  confi¬ 
guration, 
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guration,  but  ought  to  examine  their  internal  ftrudlure 
and  their  component  parts ;  and  extend  our  inquiries  to 
every  thing  which  relates  to  them.  Infects,  like  all 
other  organized  bodies  which  form  the  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  kingdoms,  are  compofed  of  fluids  and  folids. 

In  the  four  fuperior  clafles  of  animals,  viz.  quadru¬ 
peds,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fifties,  the  bones  form  the 
moil  folid  part,  and  occupy  the  interior  part  both  of 
the  trunk  and  limbs  they  are  furrounded  with  mufcles, 
ligaments,  cellular  membrane,  and  fkin.  The  matter 
is  entirely  reverfed  in  the  clafs  of  infers the  exterior 
part  is  moil  folid,  ferving  at  the  fame  time  both  for  fkin 
and  bones  \  it  enclofes  the  mufcles  and  internal  organs, 
gives  firmnefs  to  the  whole  body,  and  by  means  of  its 
articulations,  the  limbs,  and  different  parts  of  the  body, 
perform  their  various  motions.  In  many  infers,  fuch 
as  the  crab,  lobfter,  &c.  the  external  covering  is  very 
hard,  and  deftitute  of  organization  \  it  is  compofed  of  a 
calcareous  phofphate,  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  ge¬ 
latine,  formed  by  an  exfudation  from  the  furface  of  the 
body.  As  its  great  hardnefs  would  check  the  growth  of 
the  animal,  nature  has  provided  a  remedy  all  of  thefe 
cruftaceous  infedls  caff;  their  (hell  annually.  The  fkin 
of  moil  of  the  other  infedts,  though  compofed  likewife 
of  calcareous  phofphate,  is  fofter  and  organized,  being 
formed  of  a  number  of  thin  membranes  adhering  clofe- 
ly  to  one  another,  and  putting  on  the  appearance  of 
horn.  It  owes  its  greater  foftnefs  to  a  larger  proportion 
of  gelatine.  The  mufcles  of  infedts  conflft  of  fibres 
formed  of  fafciculi j  there  are  commonly  but  two  muf¬ 
cles  to  produce  motion  in  any  of  their  limbs,  the  one 
an  extenfor,  the  other  a  flexor.  Thefe  mufcles  are  com¬ 
monly  attached  to  a  tendon  compofed  of  a  horny  fub- 
ftance,  connedled  to  the  part  which  they  are  deilined 
to  put  in  motion.  The  articulations  of  infedts  are 
formed  in  a  variety  of  ways  ^  Cuvier,  in  his  Compa¬ 
rative  Anatomy,  tom.  i.  page  445,  has  given  a  very 
minute  account  of  them.  Though  Linnaeus,  and  feve- 
ral  others  following  him,  have  afferted  that  infedis  have 
no  brain,  yet  it  is  certain  that  at  leaft  a  number  of 
the  larger  kind,  as  the  lobffer,  crab,  &.c.  have  a  foft 
fubffance  flmilar  to  brain,  from  which  the  optic  and 
other  nerves  take  their  rife  ;  befides,  when  this  fub¬ 
ffance  is  irritated,  the  animal  is  thrown  into  convulflons  y 
hence  we  would  conclude,  that  infedis  have  a  brain  as 
well  as  the  animals  of  the  four  fuperior  clafles,  though 
it  be  fmaller  in  proportion  to  their  body. 

In  moft  infedts  the  brain  is  fituated  a  little  above  the 
oefophagus }  it  divides  into  two  large  branches  which 
furround  the  oefophagus,  and  unite  again  under  it,  from 
which  junction  a  whitifh  nervous  cord  proceeds,  cor- 
refponding  to  the  fpinal  marrow  of  the  fuperior  animals, 
vffiich  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  forming 
in  its  courfe  twelve  or  thirteen  knots  or  ganglions,  from 
each  of  which  fmall  nerves  proceed  to  different  parts  of 
the  body.  Thofe  who  deny  that  infedts  have  no  brain, 
lay  much  ftrefs  on  this  circumftance,  that  many  infers  are 
capable  of  running  about  after  they  have  been  deprived 
of  their  heads  the  hippobofca  in  particular,  is  frequent¬ 
ly  inftanced,  which  moves  about  quite  readily,  and  is 
even  faid  to  copulate  after  its  head  has  been  cut  off. 
The  ganglions  which  are  formed  in  the  courfe  of  the 
larger  nerves,  perform  in  a  great  meafure  the  fundtion 
of  the  brain,  indeed  each  of  thefe  ganglions  may  be 
viewed  as  a  fubordinate  brain  5  in  this  way  it  may  be 
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ealily  conceived  how  the  various  parts  which  derive  General 
their  nerves  from  any  one  of  thefe  ganglions,  may  be  Q^terva.- 
enabled  to  perform  their  different  functions,  after  they  ,  t‘^n5,  , 

have  been  feparated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  deprived  of  all  connexion  with  the  brain. 

Whether  infedts  be  endowed  wTith  any  fenfes  different 
from  thofe  of  the  fuperior  animals,  cannot  eafily  be  af- 
certained,  becaufe  we  are  only  acquainted  with  the  five 
which  we  ourfelves  enjoy.  It  appears  pretty  evident 
that  they  poflefs  vifion,  hearing,  fmell,  and  touch ;  as 
to  the  fenfe  of  tafte  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  for  we  are 
acquainted  with  no  facts,  by  which  we  can  prove  that 
infects  enjoy  the  fenfe  of  tafte,  nor  do  we  know  of  any 
by  which  we  can  prove  that  they  do  not. 

The  eyes  of  infets  are  of  two  kinds  the  one  com¬ 
pound,  compofed  of  a  number  of  lenfes,  large,  and  on¬ 
ly  two  in  number  j  the  other  are  fmall,  fmooth,  and  vary 
in  number  from  two  to  eight.  The  fmall  lenfes  which 
form  the  compound  eyes  are  very  numerous  5  they  a- 
mount  in  fome  infets  to  many  hundreds.  Leeuwen¬ 
hoek  has  counted  Boo  of  them  in  the  eye  of  a  fly. 

Pugett  fays  he  obferved  upwards  of  17,000  in  the  eye 
of  a  butterfly*  The  eyes  of  infets  are  without  eye¬ 
lids,  and  are  covered  externally  with  a  hard  fmooth 
fubffance.  Cuvier  has  given  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  of 
a  dragon-fly.  The  internal  furface  of  the  lenfes  is  cove¬ 
red  with  a  black  varnifti.  Under  each  of  the  lenfes  of 
which  the  eye  is'  compofed,  there  is  a  fmall  nervous  fi¬ 
bre,  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  black  covering  which 
lines  the  internal  furface  of  each  lens  by  one  extremity, 
and  by  the  other  to  a  membrane  which  is  of  the  fame 
extent  wTith  the  cornea,  which  Cuvier  calls  the  chovoide . 

It  is  eafily  detached  from  the  fmall  nervous  fibre,  and 
appears  to  the  naked  eye,  finely  radiated  with  black 
and  white-,  behind  this  there  is.  ftill  another  membrane 
compofed  entirely  of  medullary  fubffance,  which  is  con¬ 
nected  on  each  fide  with  the  hemifphere  of  the  brain. 

Whether  infedts  from  the  compound  nature  of  their 
eyes  fee  objedts  multiplied,  or  enjoy  only  Angle  vifion, 
cannot  be  afeertained  \  were  objects  to  be  feen  multi¬ 
plied  in  proportion  to  the  vaft  number  of  lenfes  of  which 
the  eyes  of  infedts  are  compofed,  vifion  would  certainly 
be  very  confufed,  and  wTere  we  to  be  guided  by  analogy 
we  might  naturally  enough  fuppofe  that  ipfedts  faw  ob¬ 
jedts  Angle  with  their  compound  eyes,  as  we  ourfelves 
fee  objects  Angle  with  two  eyes. 

The  eyes  of  infers,  according  to  Swammerdam,  do 
not  contain,  the  fame  humours  which  are  found  in  the 
eyes  of  animals  which  compofe  the  fuperior  clafles. 

The  external  membrane  which  covers  the  eyes,  varies 
in  colour  in  different  infers  \  in  many  of  the  dipterous 
infers,  particularly  the  gad-fly,  it  is  agreeably  varie¬ 
gated. 

The  far  greater  number  of  infedts  have  only  two 
eyes,  like  the  animals  of  the  fuperior  clafles  fome  have 
three,  e.  gr.  the  fcolopendva ;  fome  four,  e.  gr.  gyrinus; 
fome  fix,  e.  gr .  fcorpions  ;  fome  eight,  e.  gr .fpiders. 

The  eyes  of  infers  are  commonly  immoveable  \  crabs, 
however,  have  the  power  of  moving  their  eyes. 

That  infedts  are  endowed  with  the  fenfe  of  hearing 
can  no  longer  be  difputed,  fince  frog-hoppers,  crickets , 

&c.  furnifli  us  wuth  undeniable  proofs  of  the  fadt.  Na¬ 
ture  has  provided  the  males  of  thefe  infedts  with  the 
means  of  calling  their  females,  by  an  inftrument  fitted 
to  produce  a  found,  which  is  heard  by  the  latter.  The 

male 
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General  male  and  female  death-watch  give  notice  of  each  others 
Obferva-  ^refence,  by  repeatedly  linking  with  their  mandibles 
tt0"s'  againft  old  wTood  in  houfes,  or  decayed  trees,  their  fa¬ 
vourite  haunts.  Their  ears  have  been  difcovered  to  be 
placed  at  the  root  of  their  antennae,  and  can  be  di- 
ftindlly  feen  in  fome  of  the  larger  kinds,  as  the  lobfler. 

That  infers  enjoy  the  faculty  of  fmelling,  is  very 
evident.  It  is  the  moil  perfect  of  all  their  fenfes. 
Beetles  of  various  forts,  nitiduLc ,  the  different  fpecies 
of  dermejles,  fylphs^  flies,  &.c.  perceive  at  a  very  con- 
iiderable  diilance,  the  fmell  of  ordure  and  dead  bodies, 
and  refort  in  fw7arms  to  the  fituations  in  which  they  occur, 
either  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  food  or  laying  their 
eggs.  The  common  blue  flelh-fly,  is  attradled  by  the 
ilrong  fmell  of  the  arum  dracuntium ,  which  very  much 
refembles  that  of  carrion,  and  depoiits  its  eggs  on  it : 
thefe  flies  are  like  wife  deceived,  and  depoflt  their  eggs 
on  the  flowers  of  the  Jlapelia  hirfuta ,  which  has  a  very 
cadaverous  fmell.  But,  though  we  can  thus  eafily 
prove  the  fenfe  of  fmell  among  infedls,  it  is  difficult 
to  difcover  the  feat  of  that  particular  fenfe.  Several 
naturalifts  have  fuppofed  that  it  refides  in  the  antennae. 
Dumeril,  in  a  differtation  publifhed  in  \  799-,  attempts  to 
.prove,  that  it  muff  be  fituated  about  the  entrance  of  the 
fpiracula'  or  refpiratory  organs,  as  Baffer  had  previoufly 
fuppofed.  Not withffan ding  his  arguments,  Latreille  is 
ftill  difpofed  to  follow  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  believe 
the  antennae  to  be  the  organs  of  fmell.  His  reafons  for 
favouring  this  opinion  are  : 

1 .  Smell  is  produced  by  the  adlion  of  air,  impregnated 
with  odoriferous  particles,  on  the  nervous  or  olfadlory 
membrane,  which  tranfmits  the  fenfation. 

If  infers  be  endowed  with  an  organ,  furnilhed  with 
fimilar  nerves,  capable  of  receiving  impreffions  from  air 
charged  with  odoriferous  particles,  fuch  organ  may  be 
regarded  as  that  of  fmell.  Should  the  antennae  prefent 
a  tiffue  of  many  nerves,  what  inconvenience  can  refult 
from  fuppoflng  that  this  tiffue  is  capable  of  tranfmitting 
odour  ?  Would  not  this  hypothefis,  on  the  contrary,  be 
more  Ample,  and  more  confonant  to  anatomical  princi¬ 
ples,  than  that  which  fixes  the  feat  of  fmell  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  fpiracula  ? 

2.  Many  male  infedts  have  their  antennae  more  deve¬ 
loped  than  the  females  )  a  fadl  eafily  explained,  if  we 
admit  that  thefe  organs  are  the  feat  of  fmell. 

3.  It  is  certain  that  raoft  of  thofe  infedts  which  live 
or  depofit  their  eggs  on  putrid  animal  or  vegetable  mat¬ 
ters,  ftagnant  WTaters,  &c.  are  almoft  uniformly  dtitin- 
guifhed  by  a  greater  developement  of  the  antennae  , 
fuch,  for  example,  as  the  beetle,  fylphs,  leather-eaters, 
tipulae,  See.  Thefe  required  a  more  perfedl  fenfe  of  fmell, 
and  are  organized  accordingly. 

4.  A  great  many  infedls,  which  are  entirely  rapaci¬ 
ous,  have  Ample  antennae  }  and  thofe  which  are  charac- 
terifed  by  fimilar  manners,  and  which  are  fedentary, 
have  none  at  all ;  as  for  inftance  fome  of  the  fpiders. 

5.  Infedls  difcover  their  habitations  and  food  by  the 
fenfe  of  fmell.  Latreille  deprived  feveral  infers  of 
their  antennae,  'and  found  they  inftantly  fell  into  a 
ffate  of  ftupor  or  derangement,  and  feemed  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  recognifing  their  haunts  or  their  food, 
though  placed  clofe  by  them.  Such  experiments  de- 
ferve  to  be  profecuted.  With  this  view,  w^ere  the  an¬ 
tennae  of  dung-beetles  to  be  coated  with  varniffi,  and 
the  animals  placed  near  excrement,  (their  ufual  food), 
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a  decifive  proof  rvould  be  obtained  \  for  were  they  read-  General 
ily  to  find  their  way  to  the  excremenj,  it  may  be  fairly  Okferva- 
inferred  that  the  antennae  were  not  Che  organs  of  fmell.  tlons* 
Should  the  reverfe  take  place,  an  oppofite  conclufion 
might  naturally  be  drawn. 

6.  Nerves  terminate  the  antennae,  the  articulations  of 
which,  though  externally  covered  with  a  pretty  thick 
membrane,  are  hollow,  lined  within  wTith  a  foft  fubftance, 
which  is  often  of  a  watery  confiffence,  the  extremities 
of  which,  wrhen  expofed  to  the  air,  may  receive  impref¬ 
fions  from  it. 

Some  have  imagined  the  antennae  to  be  the  organs 
of  touch )  but  Latreille  contends  that  fuch  an  opinion  is 
by  no  means  fupported  by  fadls,  and  alleges  that,  the 
fhortnefs  of  the  antennae  in  mofl  fpecies,  and  the  way 
in  which  mofl;  infedls  carry  their  antennae,  feem  to  prove 
the  contrary.  He  thinks  their  antennae  ill  adapted  to 
become  the  organs  of  touch,  becaufe  they  have  a  hard 
and  fcaly  covering.  He  is  rather  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  fenfe  of  touch,  at  leaft  in  certain  fpecies,  is  fitu¬ 
ated  in  the  paws  or  extremities  of  the  fore  legs.  The 
palpi  or  feelers  in  fpiders  and  fome  other  infers,  feem 
to  poffefs  the  fenfe  of  touch  in  an  eminent  degree  5  but 
many  are  difpofed  to  ,  confider  thefe  palpi  rather  as  the 
organs  of  tafte.  Though  we  have  no  diredl  proof  thatjn- 
fedts  enjoy  the  fenfe  of  tafte,  yet  we  may  naturally  enough 
fuppofe  that  they  do,  both  from  analogy,  and  from  the 
Circumftance  that  mofl  infedls  prefer  fome  particular 
kinds  of  food  to  all  others  5  many  of  them  wall  rather 
die  of  famine,  than  eat  any  other  kind  of  food  than  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  them.  The  fuperior  part  of  the  9 
cefophagus  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  feat  of 
the  organ  of  tafte. 

Aliment  of  Inf  efts. 

Insects  feed  on  a  great  variety  of  fubftances";  there 
are  few  things  either  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  king¬ 
doms  which  are  not  confumed  by  one  or  other  of  them. 

The  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  and  even  the  ligneous  parts  of 
vegetables,  afford  nouriftiment  to  a  very  numerous  clafs  5 
animal  bodies  both  dead  and  alive,  even  man  himfelf,  is 
preyed  on  by  many  of  them  5  feveral  fpecies  of  the 
loufe,  of  acarus,  of  the  gnat,  and  the  common  flea,  draw 
their  nouriftiment  from  the  furface  of  his  body ;  the  gi- 
gur  or  chiegoe ,  Cpulex  ulcer  arts') ,  penetrates  the  cuticle, 
and  even  enteishis  fleih.  A  fpecies  ofgadffiy  ( cefh'us  ho - 
minis)  depofits  its  eggs  under  his  fkin,  wffiere  the  larvae 
feed  j  the  phaletia  pinguitialis  frequently  finds  its  way 
into  his  ftomach,  where  it  fometimes  proves  a  fatal 
lodger.  Other  caterpillars  infinuate  themfelves  into 
different  cavities  of  his  body.  All  the  inferior  animals 
have  their  peculiar  parafitical  infedls  which  feed  on  them 
during  their  life. 

There  are  fome  infedls  which  can  feed  only  on  one 
fpecies.  The  caterpillars  both  of  moths  and  butterflies, 
which  feed  on  the  leaves  of  fome  particular  vegetable, 
would  die  without  being  able  to  tafte  any  other.  There 
are  others  which  can  make  ufe  of  two  or  three  kinds  of 
vegetables,  but  which  never  attain  full  perfection,  except 
when  they  are  fed  on  one  particular  kind  \  for  example, 
the  common  filk-worm,  which  eats  readily  all  the  fpecies 
of  mulberry,  and  even  common  lettuce,  neither  attains 
fo  great  a  fize,  nor  produces  fo  much  filk,  as  when  fed 
on  the  white  mulberry.  Although  that  fpecies  of  coc¬ 
cus 
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General  cu$  which  produces  the  lac,  feeds  on  the  ficus  religiofa, 
°tians a  fiCUS  ^icay  rhamnus  jujuba,  and  plofia  Horti  Malabarici  •, 

_ ‘  >  yet  the  lac  colie  died  from  the  ficus  religiofa ,  is  very  much 

fuperior  in  quality.  That  fpecies  of  coccus  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  cochineal,  if  it  will  at  all  feed  on  any  other 
fpecies  of  vegetables,  never  affords  a  dye  equal  to  that 
which  is  to  be  obtained  from  it  when  fed  on  that  parti¬ 
cular  fpecies  of  cadlus  called  coccinellfera  by  Linmeus. 
There  are  a  great  many  which  feed  indifcriminately  on 
a  variety  of  vegetables,  which  from  that  circumdai.ee 
receive  the  title  of  polyphaga .  Almoft  all  herbivorous 
infers  eat  a  great  deal,  and  very  frequently  •,  and  mod 
of  them  periih  if  deprived  of  food,  for  but  a  ihort  time. 
Carnivorous  infers  can  live  a  long  while  without  food, 
e.g.  the  ca~abus,  dytifcus,  cicindela ,  fpiders,  &c.  As 
many  infers  cannot  tranfpcrt  themfelves  eafily  in  quefl 
of  food,  to  places  at  a  diilance  from  one  another,  nature 
has'  furnifhed  the  perfect  infedls  of  many  fpecies  with  an 
inftindl,  which  leads  them  to  depofit  their  eggs  in  fili¬ 
ations  where  the  larvae  as  foon  as  hatched,  may  find  that 
kind  of  food  which  is  bed  adapted  to  their  nature. 

Mod  of  the  butterflies,  though  they  flutter  about 
and  colledl  the  nefarious  juice  of  a  variety  of  flowers 
as  food  for  themfelves,  always  depofit  their  eggs  on,  or 
near  to  thofe  vegetables  dedined  by  nature  to  become 
the  food  of  their  larvae.  The  various  fpecies  of  ichneu¬ 
mon  depofit  their  eggs  on  the  bodies  of  thofe  infers  on 
which  their  larvae  feed.  The  firex  (tailed  wafp),  and 
fphex  are  like  wife  careful  to  depofit  their  eggs  in  fitua- 
tions  where  their  larvae,  when  hatched,  may  find  fub- 
liflence.  The  ichneumon  feduBor ,  after  having  killed 
an  inledl  (mod  commonly  a  fpider)  depofits  an  egg  on 
it,  and  then  {huts  it  up  in  a  cell  which  it  forms  of  clay. 
The  fphex  figulus  likewife  depofits  its  eggs  on  the  body 
of  (piders  which  it  has  killed,  and  enclofes  it  in  a  cell 
compofed  of  clay.  Some  infedls,  at  different  periods  of 
their  exidence,  make  ufe  of  aliment  of  very  different 
properties  :  the  larvae  of  fome  are  carnivorous,  while 
the  perfect  infedl  feeds  on  the  nefarious  juice  of  flowers : 
e*  '^•firex>  ichneumon ,  & c.  The  larvae  of  mod  of  the 
lepidopterous  infers  feed  on  the  leaves  and  young  fhoots 
of  vegetables,  while .  the  perfedl  infers  either  take  no 
food  at  all,  or  fubfid  on  the  fweet  juice  which  they  ex¬ 
tract  from  flowers :  indeed  the  uondrudlion  of  their 
mouths  prevents  them  from  taking  any  other  than  fluid 
food. 

The  alimentary  organs  may  be  divided  into  four 
parts.  I.  Thofe  of  Madication;  2.  Deglutition  5  3. 
Digedion  \  and  4.  Excretion.  The  organs  of  madica- 
tion  vary  confiderably  in  different  infeeds.  Amongd 
thofe  animals,  fome  fubfid  on  folid  food  )  therefore 
mud  be  furnifhed  with  tentacula  (or.  pincers)  for  its 
comminution..  Others  fubfid  on  liquid  food,  and  are* 
furniflied  with  fuckers,,  which  vary  in  form  in  differ^ 
ent  infedls.  Sometimes  with  a  trunk  formed  of  a 
double  (heath  twided  in  a  fpiral  form,  as  is  to  be  feen 
in  the  butterfly  and  the  fphinx.  Sometimes  with  a  (harp 
Aiff  beak  bent  towards  the  bread  $  fuch  as  in  the  bug, 
the  frog-hopper,  and  boat-fly.  At  other  times  with  a 
flefhy  probofeis  ending  in  two  moveable  lips,  or  in  a ; 
fucker  compofed  of  feveral  fyphons,  inclofed  in  a  {heath 
confiding  of  two  valves,  which  is  the  cafe  i.t  the  dip¬ 
terous  infedls ;  fuch  as  the  common  fly,  the  horfe  fly, 
the  gnat,  &c. 

Amongd  infers  which  have  jaws,  fome,  fuch  as 
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thofe  of  the  orders  Coleoptera  and  Apt  era ,  have  thefe  General 
parts  hard  and  compofed  of  a  horny  fubdance,  and  fuh-  Gbferva- 
fid  on  matters  of  a  confiderable  degree  of  tenacity.  h>’ns* 
Thofe  coleopterous  infers  which  have  fix  feelers  feed  ~ 
on  living  infedls  \  and  thofe  which  have  only  four,  feed 
on  putrid  animal  or  vegetable  fubdances.  The  ether 
infers  furniflied  with  jaws  (fuch  as  many  of  the  order 
Hymen opter a ) ,  have  thefe  parts  fott  and  membranaceous, 
and  confequently  fubfid  on  liquid  or  vey  (ucculent  food. 

There  are  no  falivary  glands  to  he  met  with  in  the 
mouths  of  infeds,  but  a  fet  of  floating  veilels  fecrete  a 
fluid,  varying  in  colour  in  different  infedb,  very  iimilar 
to  faliva. 

The  organs  of  deglutition  prefent  nothing  very  re¬ 
markable.  The  oelophagus  is  a  ftraight  ihort  tube, 
reaching  from  a  little  way  under  the  brain  to  the  fird 
ganglion  of  the  nerves,  which  perhaps  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  cerebellum  of  infers.  In  the  infects  with  ut 
jaws,  deglutition  is  performed  by  a  tube  compofed  of 
annular  mufcular  fibres.  The  trunk  of  the  butterfly, 
the  probofeis  of  the  common  fly,  and  the  beak  of  he¬ 
mipterous  infedls,  may  be  confidered  as  part  of  the 
cefophagus  projedling  beyond  the  mouth. 

The  organs  of  digedion  confid  of  the  domach  and 
intedinal  canal.  The  domach  of  infedls  vaiies  very 
much  according  to  the  nature  of  the  aliment  on  which 
they  fubfid.  Sometimes  it  is  fingle,  frequently  double, 
at  other  times  manyfold.  The  greater  number  of  in- 
fedts  have  a  fingle  domach,  which  is  fometimes  entire¬ 
ly  membranaceous,  fometimes  mufcular,  and  at  other 
times  it  is  merely  the  continuation  of  the  oefophagus 
without  any  perceptible  dilatation.  Thofe  infedls  which 
have  a  dilated  membranaceous  domach,  fubfid  com¬ 
monly  on  the  juices  of  vegetables  y  fuch  as  the  bees,, 
which  fuck  the  nedlar  of  flowers,  the  butterflies  &c, 

Their  domachs  are  almofl  always  dilated,  owing  to  the 
difen gagement  of  gas  from  the  fubdances  they  contain. 

Thofe  which  are  furniflied  with  a 'mufcular  domach,, 
fuch  as  the  bug,  the  boat-fly,  and  almod  all  the  he¬ 
mipterous  infers,  feed  on  knimal  fubdances..  Finally,, 
thefe  which  have  no  dilatation  in  the  oefophagus  fo  as 
to  form  an  evident  domach,  commonly  feed  on  the 
leaves  and  roots  of  vegetables,  fuch  as  the  cock-chaffer 
and  all  the  beetles.  The  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal 
in  thefe  infedls  is  very  long,  without  any  perceptible  en¬ 
largement.  The  double  domach  is  to  be  found  in 
thofe  coleopterous  infedls  which  feed  on  other  live  in¬ 
fedls,  fuch  as  the  cicindela,  carahus,  attelabus,  &c.  all 
of  them  are  likewife  didinguifhed  by  fix  palpae.  The 
fird  of  their  two  domachs  is  mufcular,  and  is  a  fort  of 
gizzard,  the  mufcles  of  which  are  compofed  of  flender 
fibres.  The  fecond  is  a  long  membranaceous  canal,, 
wnish  appears  villous  when  examined  by  the  micro- 
feepe  ^  this  villofity  at  fird  fight  may  appear  Angular, 
but  a  little  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  nutrition 
goes  on.  in  infedls,  wall  fugged  an  explanation  of  this 
peculiarity.  When  we  confider  that  circulation  pro¬ 
ceeds  very  (lowly,,  and  that  the  nutritive  fluids  mud  be 
nearly  in  a  date  of  dagnation,  digedion  could  not 
proceed  without  the  adidanceof  abforbent  tubes,  which 
may  take  up  thefe  fluids.  We  may  naturally  enough 
fuppofe  this  villofity  to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  a  number" 
of  abforbent  veffels  which  take  up  the  nutritive  part  of 
the  circumambient  fluid.  Thofe  infedb  which  have 
many  domachs  may  be  called  ruminating,  becaufe  they 
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have  the  power  of  caufing  the  food  to  return  from  the 
ftomach  to  be  chewed  over  again  j  fuch  as  the  graf- 
.  hopper,  cricket,  &c. 

The  mole  cricket  has  a  long  oefophagus  terminating 
in  a  round  membranaceous  ftomach,  which  may  per¬ 
haps  be  compared  to  the  firft  ftomach  of  the  ruminating 
animals  of  the  clafs  Mammalia  where  the  food  is  ac¬ 
cumulated,  to  be  thrown  back  into  the  mouth,  again 
to  undergo  a  farther  maftication. 

A  ftiort  inteftine  proceeds  from  this  into  a  fecond 
-ftomach  much  lefs  than  the  former*  but  mufcular  -and 
apparently  thicker,  and  furniflied  vrith  parts  which  re¬ 
ferable  the  grinders  in  the  ftomach  of  crabs.  They  are 
fmall  laminae,  refembling  faws,  difpofed  in  five  longitu¬ 
dinal  rowrs,  each  compofed  of  from  ten  to  twelve  fmall- 
er  laminae,  wdiich  perform  a  fort  of  periftaltic  motion 
by  means  of  the  mufcular  a£lion  of  the  ftomach  *  and  it 
appears  pretty  evident  that  the  a&ion  of  thofe  laminae 
is  exerted  on  the  food  contained  in  the  ftomach.  The 
other  two  ftomachs  are  very  fimilar,  and  placed  one  op- 
pofite  to  the  other  at  the  opening  of  the  inteftine  which 
correfponds  to  the  duodenum  of  the  fuperior  animals  *, 
they  are  wrinkled  and  thicker  than  the  firft  ftomach, 
but  not  fo  thick  as  the  fecond. 

This  apparatus  is  to  imbibe  fome  part  of  the  fluid 
from  the  aliment. 

In  the  grafshopper  the  ftomachs  are  fimilarly  arran¬ 
ged.  The  cricket  has  to  the  number  of  five  fmall  and 
ilender  ftomachs  *  indeed  the  two  firft  feem  only  to  be 
Ample  dilatations  of  the  cefophagus. 

In  the  cock-roach  there  is  only  one  ftomach  which  is 
very  large,  and  almoft  entirely  membranaceous  ;  at  the 
extremity  of  which,  there  is  a  number  of  partial  en¬ 
largements  which  may  be  confidered  as  fo  many  fto¬ 
machs.  The  ftomachs  of  the  larvae  frequently  differ 
from  thofe  of  their  perfeft  infeds  *  viz.  the  alimentary 
canal  of  the  caterpillar  differs  very  much  from  that  of 
the  butterfly  *,  and  the  inteftinal  canal  of  the  grub  dif¬ 
fers  widely  from  that  of  the  beetle. 

The  oefophagus  of  the  grub  of  th o  fcarabceus  najicor - 
nis  dilates  fuddenly,  forming  a  cylindrical  ftomach 
which  is  fumifhed  with  three  ranges  of  ccecuin,  which 
have  their  extremities  Ample  and  loofe.  The  inteftine 
proceeds  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  ftomach  *,  then  hav¬ 
ing  .  formed  a  doubling,  becomes  larger,  and  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  a  colon,  four  times  the  length  of  the 
ftomach  \  on  which  is  to  be  perceived  two.  tendinous 
lines.  At  the  extremity  of  the  colon  there  is  a  conlid- 
erable  dilatation  *,  beyond  wdfich  it  becomes  fiend er, 
and  forms  the  redlum.  The  inteftinal  canal  of  the 
fcarabceus  melolontha ,  or  cock-chaffer,  is  almoft  exaftly 
fimilar  *,  but  nothing  analogous  to  this .  ftru&ure  is  ob- 
fervable  in  the  perfeft  infeft.  The  inteftines  of  the 
fcarabceus  melolontha ,  and  fc.  najicornis  are  very  long, 
very  much  contorted,  and  equal  throughout  their  whole 
length. 

The  larva  of  the  hyarophilus  has  a  very  evident  fto 
mach,  and  a  very  fhort  inteftine.  In  the  perfedl  infedl 
the  inteftine  is  long,  without  any  vifible  enlargement  or 
ftomach,  winch  may  be  accounted  for,  perhaps  in  this 
way )  the  larvae  fubfift  on  animal  food,  while  the  per¬ 
fect  infedls  feed  on  vegetables.  The  examples  we  have 
juft  given  are  ftriking.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  larvae  and  the  perfedf  infedl  fubfift  on  the  fame 
kind  of  food,  the  difference  in  ftru&ure  h  lefs  remark- 
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nal,  not  only  affords  a  paffage  for  the  excrement,  but 
enclofes  the  extremities  of  the  parts  of  generation. 
There  are  neither  kidneys,  bladder  of  urine,  pancreas, 
nor  any  of  the  conglomerated  glands  obfervable  in 
animals  of  the  fuperior  claffes,  to  be  found  in  infedls.. 

Inftead  of  the  liver,  there  is  a  number  of  fmall  floating 
filaments  which  furrouud  the  inteftinal  canal  for  almoft 
two  thirds  of  its  length.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of 
fat  in  many  infefts,  particularly  in  thofe  which  fpend  a 
confiderable  portion  of  their  lives  in  a  torpid  Rate.  It 
is  contained  in  loofe  membranes  that  fill  up  the  intervals 
between  the  bronchiae.  This  fat  in  caterpillars  is  very 
white,  and  both  in  tafte  and  confidence  very  much  re- 
fembles  that  of  other  animals.  The  quantity  . is  . fo  con¬ 
fiderable  in  fome  infedls  as  to  equal  one  third  of  the 
bulk  of  the  body.  All  the  infeds .  which  undergo  a 
metamorphofis,  are  abundantly  fupplied  with  this  fat  5 
without  it,  indeed  they  feem  unable  to  go  through 
their  deftined  changes  \  for  it  has  been  obferved,  that 
thofe  caterpillars  which  have  been  fed  on  by  the  larvae 
of  the  various  fpecies  of  ichneumon,  though  they  may 
furvive  the  ravages  of  thefe  parafitical  infeefts  till  they 
are  changed  into  pupae,  commonly  die  before  they  be¬ 
come  perfeft  infers. 

The  Refpiration  of  Inf e Els. 

Respiration  is  the  a£l  of  inhaling  and, exhaling  the 
air  into,  and  out  of  the  lungs.  Quadrupeds,  birds,  and 
moft  of  the  amphibia,  breathe  through  the  mouth  and 
noftrils.  The  air  when  received  into  the  lungs  is  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  blood,  and  imparts  to  it  fomething  necef- 
fary,  and  carries  off  fomething  noxious. 

Some  authors  have  afferted  that  infers  have  no  lungs. 
But  late  experiments  and  obfervations  ftiow,  that  no 
fpecies  wants  them,  or  at  leaft  fomething  fimilar.  to 
them  j  and  in  many  infedls  they  are  larger  in  proportion 
to  their  bodies  than  in  other  animals.  In  moft  of  them 
they  lie  at  or  near  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  and 
fend  out  lateral  pores  or  tracheae.  The  refpiration  of 
infedls  has  attradled  the  attention  of  many  naturalifts, 
particularly,  Swammerdam,  Malpighi,  Reaumur,  Ly- 
onnet,  Muffchenbroeck,  Degeer,  Bonnet,  Vauquelin,  &c. 
From  their  obfervations  it  may  be  inferred, 

1.  That  infe&s  do  not  breathe  through  the  mouth 
or  noftrils. 

2.  That  there  are  a  number  of  veffels  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  air  placed  along  on  each  fide  of  the  body,  which 
are  commonly  called  fpiracula ,  which  are  fubdivided 
into  a  number  of  fmaller  veffels  or  bronchiae. 

3.  That  the  veffels  or  tracheae  which  proceed  from 
the  pores  on  the  fides,  are  not  compofed  of  a  fimple 
membrane,  but  are  tubes  formed  of  circular  rugae. 

4.  That  the  fpiracula  are  diftinguiftiable,  and  are 

covered  with  a  fmall  fcaly  plate,  with  an  opening  . in 
the  middle  like  a  button  hole,  which  is  furniflied  with 
membranes,  or  threads,  to  prevent  the  admifiion  of  ex¬ 
traneous  bodies.  .  .  < 

Reauim*  is  of  opinion  that  the  air  enters  by  the 
fpiracula  into  the  tracheae  and  bronchiae  j  and  is  ex¬ 
pired  through  fmall  pores  on  the  fkin,  without  return¬ 
ing-  by  the  fame  way  through  which  it  entered.  Were 
6  this 
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&eaeral  tills  tlie  cafe,  tlie  refpiration  of  Infers  would  differ 

Gbferya-  fj-om  that  0f  other  animals.  Degeer  feems  to  entertain 

.  ^  the  fame  opinion  with  Reaumur,  from  the  account  he 

has  given  of  the  manner  in  which  caterpillars  breathe  ; 
but  thinks  that  infpiration  and  expiration  through  the 
fpiracula  and  bronchia  take  place  in  the  pupa.  Lyonnet 
is  not  of  the  fame  opinion  with  Degeer*  on  account  of 
an  experiment  made  on  the  pupa  of  the  fphinx.  He 
fuppofes  that  this  pupa  lives  for  a  certain  time  without 
refpiration,  and  that  the  two  anterior  fpiracula,  which 
are  the  largeft,  and  enclofe  the  pofberior  ones*  only 
ferve  the  purpofe  of  allowing  the  foperabundant  moif- 
ture  to  exhale,  and  to  permit  the  external  air  to  enter 
in  its  ftead>  Some  experiments  of  Muffchenbroeck 
feem  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Lyonnet  with  regard  to 
the  pupa. 

Perhaps  nature,  with  that  forefight  which  is  obferv- 
able  in  all  her  works,  has  taken  care  to  form  the  pupa 
fo  as  to  require  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  air,  and  may 
have  included  in  its  body  every  thing  neceffary  to  en¬ 
able  it  to  undergo  the  change  of  its  condition  *  The 
pupa  of  moft  infe&s  is  certainly  very  torpid,  and  little 
Capable  of  receiving  external  impreffions.  The  experi¬ 
ments  of  Malpighi  and  Reaumur  have  eftablilhed  the 
faft  that  infers  mull  refpire.  Oil  applied  to  the  fpira*. 
cula  caufes  thefe  animals  to  fall  into  convulfions,  in* 
duces  a  general  or  partial  paralyfis,  or  caufes  their 
death. 

Vauquelin,  the  celebrated  chemift,  has  made  feveral 
experiments  on  the  refpiration  of  the  green  grafhop- 
per.  The  male  of  this  infeCl  being  put  into  fix  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen  gas  (the  purity  of  which  was  afcer* 
tained),  lived  eighteen  hours.  The  oxygen  gas  was 
changed  into  carbonic  acid  gas ;  it  rendered  lime  water 
turbid,  but  did  not  extinguifli  a  lighted  caiidle  ;  after 
the  carbonic  acid  had  been  abforbed  by  means  of  fixed 
alkali,  the  combuftion  of  the  candle  wTas  more  vivid 
than  in  common  air.  He  found  that  the  infeCl  refpir- 
ed  fifty  or  fixty  times  in  a  minute  ;  but  when  put  into 
oxygen,  its  refpiration  became  about  twelve  times  more 
frequent,  being  interrupted  at  lafl  almoft  continually, 
becaufe  it  was  on  the  point  of  undergoing  afphyxia. 
The  air  in  which  the  infeCl  had  died,  being  wafiied 
with  alkali,  underwent  a  diminution  of  five  per  cent, 
and  the  vapour  of  ammonia  could  not  again  revive  the 
infeCl. 

A  female  infeCl  being  put  into  eighteen  cubic  inches 
of  common  air,  lived  thirty -fix  hours;  its  refpiration 
was  not  altered  as  to  frequency ;  the  bulk  of  the  air 
was  not  dimimlhed  at  the  death  of  the  animal,  but  it 
extinguilhed  a  candle  even  after  it  had  been  wafhed  in 
lime  water  ;  this  is  a  new  proof  that  oxygen  is  neceffary 
to  the  life  of  infe&s ;  and  when  the  atmofpheric  air 
contains  but  little  of  it,  that  infeCls  would  foon  die. 

This  female  grafhopper,  being  placed  in  fulphur- 
ated  Rydrogen  gas,  was  feized  with  afphyxia  inflantly, 
-and  could  be  revived  by  no  flimulus.  Thefe  experi¬ 
ments  not  only  prove  that  infeiffs  refpire,  and  that  oxy¬ 
gen  is  that  part  of  the  air  which  is  neceffary  to  their 
cxiffence,  but  that  carbonic  acid  or  azote  is  fatal  to 
them.  The  fpiracula  are  neither  of  the  fame  form,  nor 
iimilarly  fituated  in  every  infeCl ;  the  larvae  of  the  con>- 
liion  fly  have  feveral  of  thefe  organs  placed  at  the  pos¬ 
terior  extremity  of  their  bodies;  they  are  molt  frequent¬ 
ly  fix. 

Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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Circulation  and  Secretion  of  Infefts. 


General 

Obferva- 

tions. 


All  the  animals  of  the  two  firfl  claffes  have  a  double 
circulation ;  their  hearts  confift  of  two  diftinCl  auricles 
and  ventricles.  The  heart  in  the  amphibia  has  two  dif¬ 
tinCl  auricles  without  any  communication  ;  and  under 
thefe  there  is  the  appearance  of  two  ventricles  fimilar 
in  fhape  to  thofe  of  the  former  clafs ;  but  they  may  be 
confidered  as  one  cavity ;  for  the  ventricle  fends  out 
not  only  the  pulmonary  artery,  but  likewife  the  aorta  : 
for  there  is  a  paffage  in  the  feptum,  by  which  the 
ventricles  communicate  freely,  allowing  the  blood  t© 
pafs  from  the  left  into  the  right  one. 

The  heart  of  fiihes  has  but  one  auricle  and  one  ven^< 
tricle,  and  one  great  artery  which  conveys  the  blood 
to  the  gills.  The  circulation  in  infers  differs  confider* 
ably  from  that  of  the  fuperior  animals.  In  the  lobfler, 
and  others  of  the  larger  infers,  when  a  piece  of  the 
ftiell  is  broken,  the  pulfation  of  the  heart  is  feen  dif- 
tin&ly,  and  that  fometimes  for  feveral  hours  after  it 
has  been  laid  bare.  A  long  delicate  veffel  runs  along 
the  back  parallel  to  the  inteflines  of  many  infers,  par¬ 
ticularly  caterpillars,  in  which  an  alternate  contraction 
and  dilatation  is  perceptible.  The  heart,  or  principal  - 
artery  which  performs  the  fun&ion  of  the  heart,  feems 
to  be  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  fmall  hearts,  con¬ 
nected  together,  which  tranfmit  the  blood  from  one  to 
another.  But  when  this  veffel  is  injeCted  it  becomes 
continuous,  and  the  fmall  hearts  difappear.  In  the  ca¬ 
terpillar  the  pulfation  begins  at  the  polterior  part,  and 
proceeds  from  one  fegment  to  another,  till  it  arrive  at 
the  head.  Reaumur  has  alleged,  that  the  pulfation 
of  this  artery  changes  its  direCHon  in  the  pupa,  and  that 
the  blood  is  propelled  from  the  head  towards  the  tail ; 
he  fays  this  may  be  plainly  obferved  in  a  pupa  newly 
flripped. 

Lyonnet  denies  the  accuracy  of  Reaumur’s  obferva- 
tions  ;  and  fays  that  he  found  a  fpecies  of  caterpillar, 
the  pupa  of  which  is  very  tranfpareiit,  in  which  the 
longitudinal  artery  was  to  be  feen  very  diflinClly  ;  hav¬ 
ing  examined  it  carefully,  a  few  days  after  its  change, 

He  afeertained  that  the  motion  of  the  artery  had  not  at 
all  changed  its  direCHon,  and  that  it  frill  continued  to 
move  from  the  tail  towards  the  head  as  in  the  caterpil¬ 
lar.  Further  obfervations  can  alone  determine  which 
of  thefe  twro  opinions  is  the  mofl  CorreCl.  One  anato- 
mifl  has  lately  afferted  that  the  dorfal  canal  obfervable 
in  infeCts,  ferves  the  purpofe  of  refpiration.  Cuvier  has 
proved,  that  the  conglomerate  glands  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  all  the  animals  that  have  a  heart,  do  not 
exifl  in  infeCls  ;  but  inflead  of  them,  that  they  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  very  long  flender  veffels  which  float  in  the  * 
internal  cavities  of  the  body,  without  being  even  con¬ 
nected  into  fafciculi ;  from  this  circumflance  Cuvier  is 
difpofed  to  believe  that  infeCls  have  no  heart.  It  is  by 
means  of  thefe  fine  tubes  that  the  different  fluids  are 
fecreted,  which  are  peculiar  to  various  kinds  of  infeCls. 

Some  infeCls  difeharge  an  acrid  and  fetid  fluid,  others 
difeharge  an  oil  of  a  very  pleafant  fmell. 

The  bee,  the  wafp,  the  fphex,  the  cryfis,  have  two 
veffels  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  their  fling,  which  con¬ 
tain  a  very  acrid  fluid,  fecreted  from  the  -mafs  of  blood, 
which  the  animal  difeharges  at  pleafure  through  a  per¬ 
foration  in  the  fling ;  it  is  this  fluid  which  caufes  the 
G  g  pain, 
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General  pain,  Inflammation,  and  fwelling,  which  follow  a  wound 
Obferva.  indicled  by  thefe  infeCls. 
ticm.  jn  fcorpion,  there  is  a  fluid  of  a  very  malignant 
*  nature,  which  the  animal  difcharges  at  pleafure  through 
its  fling  *,  under  certain  circumftances,  this  fluid  pro¬ 
duces  fatal  effe&s.  Sorne  of  the  fpiders  difcliarge  a  fluid, 
which  renders  their  bite  dangerous.  The  aranea  avicu - 
/aria,  and  the  tarantula ,  in  particular,  are  well  known  -y 
even  the  common  fpiders  infliCt  a  fatal  wound  on  the 
infers  they  entangle  in  their  web.  The  filk  of  the 
common  filk-worm  and  other  caterpillars,  according  to 
Malpighi,  Lyonnet,  and  others,  is  a  fluid  contained  in 
two  veffels,  which  are  of  a  conflderable  flze  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  taper  towards  the  mouth,  and  become  very 
flender. 

The  carabus  and  dytifcus  contain  an  acid_  which 
reddens  the  infuflon  of  litmus.  The  ant  contains  an  acid 
well  known  to  chemiffs. 

The  acrid  matter  contained  in  the  body  of  the  lytta 
< vejicatorio ,  is  ufed  in  medicine,  and  forms  the  befl 
epifpaflic  we  are  acquainted  with. 

-  Generation  of  Infeffs, 

INSECTS  are  the  only  animals  without  vertebrae  in 
which  the  fexes  are  diflinguifhed.  Copulation  is  per¬ 
formed  in  them  by  the  introduction  of  the  parts  of  gene¬ 
ration  of  the  male  into  thofe  of  the  female. 

All  infecls  are  either  male  or  female,  except  in  a  few 
of  the  genera  of  the  order  Hymenoptera ,  (fucli  as  the 
bee,  ant,  &c.)  where  individuals  are  to  be  found,  which 
are  neither  male  nor  female  •,  and,  on  that  account  call¬ 
ed  neuters ,  Among  the  bees,  the  neuters  form  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  community,  and  perform  the  office 
of  labourers.  Among  the  ants,  the  neuters  are  very 
numerous,  and  conftitute  the  only  aCtive  members  of 
the  fociety.  It  has  been  alleged  that  thefe  neuters  are 
nothing  but  females,  wliofe  parts  have  not  been  deve¬ 
loped  lor  want  of  proper  nouriffiment.  Olivier,  how¬ 
ever,  after  ftriCt  examination,  is  difpofed  to  think  them 
really  different,  though  he  does  not  adduce  fa&s  fuffi- 
<fient  to  ellablifli  his  opinion. 

The  parts  which  diftinguilh  the  male  from  the 
female,  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes,  viz.  I .  Thofe 
which  are  not  dire&ly  connected  with  generation.  2. 
Thofe  which  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  purpofes 
of  generation.  The  circumftances  which  have  no  direCt 
communication  with  generation,  which  ferve  to  point 
out  the  diftinCtion  between  the  (exes,  are,  I.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  flze,  obfervable  in  the  male  and  female. 
2.  The  brightnefs  of  the  colour  in  each.  3.  The  form 
and  number  of  articulations  of  the  antennae.  4.  The 
flze  and  form  of  their  wings.  5*  The  prefence  or  abfence 
of  a  fting.  The  male  is  always  fmaller  than  the  female. 
The  female  ant  is  nearly  fix  times  larger  than^  the 
male.  The  female  cochineal  is  from  1 2  to  15  times 
the  fize  of  the  male.  The  female  termes  is  200  or  300 
times  the  fize  of  the  male.  The  colours  of  the  male 
are  commonly  much  more  brilliant  than  thofe  of  the 
female  ^  this  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  lepidopterous  in¬ 
fers.  In  fome  infers,  the  colour  of  the  male  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  female.  The  antennae-  of  the 
male  are  commonly  of  a  different  form,  and  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  female.  Frequently  the  males  are  fumiffi- 
sd  with  wings,  while  the  females  have  none  y  the 
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lampyris,  coccus ,  and  b/atta ,  and  feveral  moths,  afford  an  General 
example  of  this.  The  female  bee  is  furniffied  with  a  ' 
fting,  while  the  male  is  deftitute  of  one.  I  he  males 
of  fome  infers  are  furniffied  with  ffiarp  prominent 
points,  refembling  horns,  fituated  either  on  the  head  or 
breaft,  which  are  either  not  perceptible,  or  very  faintly 
marked  in  the  female.  The  parts  effential  to  gene¬ 
ration  afford  the  belt  diftinguiffiing  mark.  In  moft  in¬ 
fects  they  are  fituated  near  the  extremity  of  the  return. 

By  preffing  the  abdomen  near  to  the  anus  they  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  made  to  protrude.  But  the  parts  of  genera¬ 
tion  are  not  always  fituated  near  the  anus.  In  the 
fpiders  they  are  fituated  in  the  feelers.  In  the  libel/ula, 
the  malfc  organ  is  fituated  in  the  breaft,  while  that  of  the 
female  is  placed  at  the  anus. 

Organs  of  Generation . 

In  male  infeCts,  the  organs  which  ferve  for  the  pre-*- 
paration  of  the  femen,  bear  fome  refemblance  to  thofe 
organs  in  the  animals  which  compofe  the  clafs  Mam¬ 
malia.  All  of  them  have  four  organs,  two  of  which, 
may  be  compared  to  the  tefticles,  and  the  other  two  to 
the  veficulce  fcminales .  They  vary  very  much  in  form 
in  different  fpecies.  During  the  period  the  male  is 
ufually  employed  in  impregnating  the  female,  thefe 
parts  are  very  diftinCt  ;  after  that,  they  difappear  total¬ 
ly.  In  the  larger  aquatic  infe&s,  (particularly  in  the 
hydrophilus )  befides  thefe  fotir  organs  already  mention¬ 
ed,  there  are  other  two  fmall  veficles  which  may  be 
compared  to  the  proftate  gland  of  the  fuperior  ani¬ 
mals.  The  vafa  defer entia  m  the  hydrophilus  are  fome- 
wffiat  refteaed,  its  tefticles  are  very  iarge,  and  terminate 
in  a  very  {lender  folded  filament.  In  the  graffiopper, 
thefe  four  organs  are  likewife  found,  but  the  veficulce 
feminales  are  of  a  compound  nature ;  the  tefticles 
have  a  good  deal  the  appearance  of  thofe  of  the  mam* 
malia . 

They  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  are  fixed  to  the  infide 
of  the  back,  their  convex  furface  is  covered  with  feve¬ 
ral  tubes  of  a  bright  golden  colour.  After  thefe  yellow 
tubes  have  been  removed,  the  tefticles  are  eafily  unfold¬ 
ed  ;  like  all  the  other  fecretory  organs  of  infers,  they 
feem  to  be  nothing  but  a  collection  of  convoluted  veffels. 

The  vefcuUfejninales ,  which  are  attached  to  the  tef- 
txcles,  are  formed  into  cluft'ers.  In  the  feafon  of  copu¬ 
lation,  they  increafe  in  bulk  fo  much  as  nearly  to  occupy 
three-fourths  of  the  abdomen  ;  they  are  full  of  a  limpid 
fluid,  which  is  the  femen. 

The  vafa  deferentia, ,  which  in  moft  infeCts  are  very 
Ihort,  in  the  blatta  mucronata  are  of  a  conflderable 
length,  and  form  feveral  convolutions  before  they  arrive 
at  the  penis. 

The  penis,  in  infeCts,  is  either  fingleor  double.  Thofe 
which  have  a  fingle  penis,  have  it  placed  at  the  pofte- 
rior  extremity  of  the  abdomen  j  in  the  hbellula ,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  placed  at  the  anterior  part :  it  is  membrana¬ 
ceous  externally  j  internally  it  is  compofed  of  a  fubftance 
analogous  to  the  corpus  cavernofum  of  other  animals ; 
its  form  is  either  cylindrical  or  conical  5  it  is  fumilhed 
with  two  fcales,  one  on  each  fide,  which  form  a  fort  of 
\^edge  y  this  wedge  being  introduced  into  the  vagina  of 
the  female,  and  the  fcales  being  feparated  by  means  of  par¬ 
ticular  mufcles,  which  are  fituated  at  their  bafe,  open 
the  vagina,  and  make  way  for  th$  introduction  of  the  < 


General  penis.  This  lingular  confiru&ion  is  perhaps  owing  to 
Obferva-  ^  want  0f  a  pr0per  erection. 

■  •  ’  Infects  which  have  a  double  penis  (fuch  as  the 

fpider)  have  this  organ  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
feelers  of  the  lower  jaw  5  thefe  feelers  are  large  in  the 
male.  During  copulation,  they  are  introduced  into  two 
vaginae  fituated  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen  of 
the  female.  In  thefe  infe&s,  the  two  fmall  fcales  are 
likewife  to  be  found,  which  ferve  to  open  the  vagina  of 
the  female. 

The  female  is  fumifhed  with  two  ovaria ;  they  are 
long  tubular  canals,  in  which  the  eggs  are  arranged  like 
k  firing  of  beads.  The  eggs  which  are  fituated  next  the 
opening  into  the  ovidu&,  are  largefl,  and  they  diminifh 
gradually  as  they  recede  from  it,  till  they  difappear  alto¬ 
gether.  The  tubular  canals  unite,  and  terminate  in  a 
common  canal,  which  communicates  with  an  oblong 
cavity,  analogous  to  the  uterus.  It  is  in  this  cavity, 
that  the  femen  of  the  male  is  depofited.  Malpighi 
alTerts,  that  the  fluid  penetrates  into  the  ovidu&,  by 
means  of  a  canal  of  communication,  and  that  the  eggs  are 
fecundated  the  inftant  they  pafs  the  mouth  of  this  canal, 
£is  they  proceed  towards  the  external  orifice  of  the  uterus. 

In  viviparous  infe&s,  fuch  as  the  hippobofca ,  fcorpion, 
&c.  the  ovaria  are  different.  Sometimes  the  little  ani¬ 
mals  are  arranged  in  clufters  )  at  other  times  they  com- 
pofe  a  fpiral  cord,  the  length  of  which  correfponds  to 
the  number  and  fize  of  the  foetus. 

Copulation  is  not  performed  exa&ly  in  the  fame  way 
by  all  infers.  In  molt  of  the  fpecies,  the  male  mounfs 
on  the  back  of  the  female^  but  the  fpiders,  dragon-flies, 
and  fome  others,  have  a  mode  of  performing  copulation 
peculiar  to  thernfelves.  After  copulation,  they  foon 
begin  to  lay  their  eggs.  Some  depofit  their  eggs  gra¬ 
dually,  one  after  another)  others  difcharge  them  all  at 
once,  for  example,  the  ephemera ,  the  very  fhort  dura* 
tion  of  whofe  exigence  renders  this  neceffary.  But  the 
far  greater  number  of  infe&s  lay  them  one  by  one. 
There  are  fome  which  lay  a  confiderable  number  at  the 
fame  time.  The  large  blue  flefli-fly  (niufca  carnaria) 
when  it  finds  carrion  in  a  proper  date  for  the  reception 
of  its  eggs,  depofits  a  good  number  of  them  at  once  in 
the  fame  place ;  but  when  it  does  not  find  a  proper 
fituation,  in  which  to  depofit  its  eggs,  it  can  refrain 
for  fome  time,  till  it  find  a  proper  place  and  opportu¬ 
nity.  There  are  fome  infe&s  that  do  not  lay  their  eggs 
till  a  very  long  rime  after  copulation  )  bees,  wafps,  &c. 
are  impregnated  before  winter,  but  do  not  lay  their 
rill  fpring.  66 

Eggs  of  Inf e Els. 

The  eggs  of  infe&s  are  of  two  forts )  the  firfl  membra¬ 
naceous,  like  the  eggs  of  the  tortoife,  and  the  other 
reptiles )  the  other  covered  with  a  (hell  like  thofe  of  the 
birds  ;  their  figure  varies  exceedingly  j  fome  are 
round,  fome  elliptical,  fome  lenticular,  fome  cylindrical 
fome  pyramidal,  fome  flat,  fome  fquare,  but  the  round 
and  oval  are  the  mod  common.  The  eggs  of  infe&s 
feldom  increafe  in  fize,  from  the  time  they  have  been 
depofited  by  the  parent  till  they  are  hatched.  Thofe 
of  the  tenthredo,  however,  and-of  fome  others,  are  obler- 
Yed  to  increafe  in  bulk. 

A t  firil  there  is  nothing  to  be  perceived  in  the  eggs 
of  infefts  but  a  watery  fluid  ;  after  fome  little  time  an 
tibfcure  point  is  obfervable  m  {he  centre  j  which,  ac* 
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cording  to  Swammerdam,  is  no f  the  infe&  itfelf,  but  General* 
only  its  head,  which  fird  acquires  confidence  and  colour.  °bferva 
And  the  fame  author  alleges,  that  infe&s  do  not  in¬ 
creafe  in  bulk  in  tbe  egg,  but  that  their  parts  only  ac¬ 
quire  fhape  and  confidence.  Under  the  fheli  of  the 
egg  there  is  a  thin  and  very  delicate  pellicle,  in  which 
the  infe&  is  enveloped,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
chorion  and  amnios  which  furrOund  the  foetus  in  qua 
drupeds.  The -little  infe&  remains  in  the  egg  till  the 
fluids  are  diffipat;ed,  and  till  its  limbs'  have  acquired 
drength  to  break  the  egg,  and  make  its  efcape.  The 
different  fpecies  of  infe&s  remain  inclofed  in  the  egg 
for  very  different  periods.  Some  continue  enclofed  on¬ 
ly  a  few  days,  others  remain  for  feveral  months.  The 
eggs  of  many  infe&s  remain  without  being  hatched 
during  the  wrhole  winter )  and  the  young  infe&s  do  not 
come  forth  from  them  till  the  feafon  at  which  the  leaves 
of  the  vegetables  on  which  they  feed  begin  to  expand. 

When  the  infe&s  are  ready  to  break  their  prifon,  they 
commonly  attempt  to  pierce  the  (hell  with  their  teeth,  and 
form  a  circular  hole,  through  which  they  put  forth  fird 
one  leg,  and  then  another,  till  they  extricate  thernfelves 
entirely. 

Number  of  InfeEls . 

Insects  are  by  far  the  mod  numerous  clafs  of  animals. 

About  eleven  thoufand  fpecies  have  been  defcribed  by 
Gmelin  in  the  lad  edition  of  the  Sydem  of  Nature. 

A  great  many  more  have  been  defcribed  by  other  na- 
taralids  fince  the- publication  of  that  work,  and  a  very 
confiderable  number  are  to-be  met  with  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  curious,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  defcribed  by 
any  author.  J 

In  thofe  parts  of  the  world  which  we  are  bed  ac- 
quamted  with,  we  may  eafily  fuppofe  that  many  fpecies 
o  miects  exid  which  have  hitherto  efcaped  notice*  The 
mmutenefs  of  fome  infefts  makes  tliem  eafily  overlook- 
j.  >  t  agility  of  others  renders  the  catching  of  them 
difficult.  The  retired  fituations  which  many  of  them  haunt 
favour  their  concealment.  In  the  unexplored  parts  of 
America,  Africa,  and  Afia,  many  hundred  fpecies  mull 
exift  utterly  unknown  to  naturalifls.  All  thefe  citcum- 
llances  render  it  very  probable  that  not  one  half  of  the 
rnlecls  which  exiit  in  the  world  have  hitherto  been  de- 
icnbed. 


Utility  of  InfeEls. 

INSECTS  afford  nourilhment  to  a  great  number  of  the 
lupenor  animals;  many  of  the  fifhes,  reptiles,  and  birds, 
draw  the  principal  part  of  their  fuftenance  from  that 
lource.  ihe  nnmenfe  fwarms  of  different  fpecies  of 
crab  which  abound  in  every  fea,  direaiy  or  indireaiv 
lorm  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  cod,  haddock 
herring,  and  a  great  variety  of  fifhes.  The  fnake,  li- 
zard,  frog,  and  many  other  reptiles,  feed  both  on  land 
and  aquatic  infeas.  Galhnacious  fowls,  and  many  of  the 
hnall  birds,  &c.  feed  on  infeas.  Swallows,  indeed, 
feed  entirely  on  winged  infeas.  They  afford  food  like’ 
wile  to  many  of  the  mammalia,  viz.  to  many  fpecies  of 
Vle  batt>  t0.the  ant-eater,  &c.  and  even  to  man  himfelf. 
n  ^PeGies  crab,  viz.  lobfter,  common  crab, 
lhnmp,  prawn,  landcrab,  &c.  are  reckoned  delicacies. 
■Ihe  larvae  of  fome  coleopterous  infeas  and  loculls  form 
part  of  the  food  of  man. 

Infeas  likewife  by  con  fuming  decayed  animal  and 
G  g  2  vegetable 
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Hiftory.  vegetable  matter,  which  if  left  to  undergo  the  putrefac- 
— V— ive  procefs,  on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  might  taint 
the  atmofphere  with  peftilential  vapours,  preserve  the 
air  pure  for  the  refpiration  of  man  and  other  animals. 

e  Prefervation  of  Infeffs  in  Cabinets  % 

In  collecting  infe&s,  both  male  and  female  ought  if 
poflible  to  be  procured  ♦,  and  the  time  of  the  year  when 
they  are  taken  ought  to  be  noted.  Specimens  with  in¬ 
jured  wings  or  antennae  mult  be  reje&ed. 

For  collecting  infeCts  in  their  perfeCt  ftate,  a  fort 
of  forceps  are  made  ufe  of,  which  have  their  extre¬ 
mities  covered  with  gauze.  Befides  thefe  the  en- 
tomologift,  in  his  walks,  ftiould  be  furnifhed  with 
a  pincuftiion,  ftored  with  pins  of  various  fizes,  and  a  tin 
box  lined  with  cork,  of  a  convenient  fize  for  the 
pocket,  in  which  the  infe&s  when  caught  are  to  be 
placed  j  the  lepidopterous  infeCts  being  firft  carefully 
killed  by  fqueezing  their  thorax,  left  their  fluttering 
fliould  injure  their  wings.  Coleopterous  infeCts.  are 
molt  expeditioufly  killed  by  being  immerfed  in  boiling 
water  j  and  thofe  wdio  prefer  this  method  may  carry 
them  home  without  injury  in  common  pillboxes.  Moft 
infeCts  are  killed  with  a  few  drops  of  fpirit  of  turpentine  j 
the  lepidoptera  and  hymenoptera  may  ealily  be  killed 
by  being  ftcck  through  with  a  pin  dipt  in  aquafortis. 
When  the  infeCts  are  killed  they  are  to  be  transfixed 
with  pins,  their  wings,  antennae,  and  feet  fpread  out  and 
kept  difplayed.  In  fome  of  the  lepidoptera,  tw7o  fpe- 
cimens  ihould  be  preferved  j  the  wings  in  the  one  dis¬ 
played,  and  in  the  other  placed  as  much  as  poifible  in 
their  natural  polition. 

InfeCts  may  likewife  be  collected  by  breeding  them 
from  their  larvae  j  and  this,  when  it  is  convenient,  is  by 
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far  the  beft  method  for  procuring  fine  fpecimens  $  it  is  Hiftory. 
chiefly  praCtifed  with  the  lepidopterous  kinds.  When  — v~ 
the  caterpillars  are  taken,  they  are  to  be  fed  on  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  or  tree  on  which  they  were  found, 
and  kept  in  a  box  with  fome  moift  earth  at  the  bottom  \ 
they  will  afterwards  turn  into  a  chryfalis,  either  by  go¬ 
ing  into  the  earth,  by  fpinning  a  web  and  enclofing 
themfelves  in  it,  or  by  changing  into  a  pupa  obtet la,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  kinds.  Having  continued  in  this  ftate 
their  appointed  time,  the  perfeCl  infeCt  will  come  forth, 
and  mull  then  be  killed  before  it  has  injured  its  vvings 

by  flying.  #  . 

Lepidopterous  infeCts  are  likewife  to  be  colle&ed  111 
their  pupa  ftate,  by  feeking  for  them  under  the  pro- 
ie&ions  of  garden  walls,  pales,  and  out-houfes,  fummer- 
houfes,  &c.  or  by  digging  for  them  in  the  winter 
months  under  the  trees  they  feed  on.  When  thus  dug 
up,  they  are  to  be  put  into  a  box  with  moift  earth,  and 
kept  till  they  come  out. 

When  the  infe&s  are  prepared  in  this  manner,  they 
are  to  be  placed  in  the^cabinet,  which  may  confift  of 
boxes  or  drawers  deep  enough  to  hold,  a  long  pin,  and 
lined  on  the  bottom  with  cork,  or  with  wax  ,  the  m- 
fefts  of  each  order  in  drawers  by  themfelves  *,  and  the 
different  genera  clofe  together,  lhe  generic  and.  trivial 
name  of  each  infea  is  to  be  written  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  fixed  to  the  bottom  by  the  fame  pin  which  fup- 
ports  the  infea.  The  drawers  mult  be  made  to  tout 
very  clofe,  fo  as  to  exclude  the  dull  and  minute  mfeas  $. 
fome  cover  them  with  glafs.  A  little  camphor  in  each 
drawer  is  likewife  ufeful. 

Infeasof  the  aptera  order,  fuch  as  fpiders,  icolo- 
pendrse,  juli,  &c.  are  belt  preferved  in  fome  kind,  of 
fpirits.  The  onifei  and  cancri  may  be  preferved  like 
beetles. 


HISTORY  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 


THOUGH  the  attention  of  man  mult  have  been 
attraaed  by  the  vegetables  and  animals  with  which  he 
found  himfelf  furrounded,  and  by  the  earth  and  mine¬ 
rals  on  which  he  trod,  even  at  the  very  earlieft  periods 
of  human  fociety,  yet  a  very  confiderable  time  mult 
have  elapfed  before  any  attempts  were  made  at  ar¬ 
rangement  or  claflification.  Ariltotle  was  the  firlt  (as 
far  as  we  know)  who  deferved  the  name  of  natural 
hiltorian  *,  his  arrangement  of  animals  was  the  only  one 
followed  for  many  centuries.  He  divided  all  animals 
into  viviparous  and  oviparous  j  the  firlt  contained  qua¬ 
drupeds,  the  fecond  birds,  fifties  and  infe&s.  Under  m- 
leCls  were  comprehended  alllmall  animals  whole  bodies 
were  divided  into  fegments.  This  definition  of  infeCts 
was  followed  by  all  natural  hiltorians  down  to  the  time 
of  Linnaeus. 

Theophraftus,  the  difciple  of  Ariltotle,  the  only  other 
perfon  among  the  ancient  Greeks  who  deferves.  the 
name  of  natural  hiltorian,  beitowed  the  molt  of  his  at¬ 
tention  on  vegetables  and  minerals.  Pliny  has  given  us 
an  account  of  all  that  was  known  in  natuial  hiftory 
down  to  his  own  times.  Though  he  has  mentioned  many 
infeCts,  owing  to  his  want  of  method  little  is  to  be  learnt 
from  him  refpe&ing  entomology.  Diofcorides,  who 
was  nearly  cotemporary  with  Pliny,  has  confined  him- 


felf  chiefly  to  natural  hiftory  conne&ed  with  medicine. 
He  has  given  an  enumeration  of  all  the  natural  bodies 
which  entered  into  the  materia  medica.  On  the  revi¬ 
val  of  learning  in  Europe,  writers  on  natural  hiftory 
feemed  to  have  confined  themfelves  to  writing  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  ancients  *,  and  nothing  was  done  in  ento¬ 
mology  till  the  times  of  Gefner,  who.was  the  greateft 
naturalift  the  world  had  feen  from  the  time  of  Ariftotle, 
and  who  was  the  firft  who  made  a  colle&ion  of  the  ob- 
jcCls  of  natural  hiftory,  and  formed  a  mufeum.  He  was 
bom  in  Zurich  in  1516,  and  died  in  1565.  Aldrovan- 
dus  lived  nearly  about  the  fame  time  with  Gefner,  and, 
like  him,  formed  a  mufeum  which  ferved  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  public  mufeum  at  Bologna,  where  many 
fpecimens  may  be  Hill  feen  marked  with  the  venerable 
hand  of  the  firft  colle&or.  Gefner  formed  his  zoology 
on  the  principles  of  Ariftotle  :  his  hiftory  of  animals  is 
very  voluminous.  Aldrovandus  made  a  colleChon  of 
all  that  had  been  written  on  natural  hiftory  before  ,  his 
own  time,  without  diferiminating  truth  from  fiCtion. 
He  has  given  a  methodical  arrangement  of  infe&s 
in  the  feventh  book  of  his  large  work  publilhed  in  1602. 
He  followed  nearly  the  fame  arrangement  with  Gefner. 
Gefner,  in  conjun&ion  with  fome  other  natural  hifto- 
tians,  wrote  atreatife  on  infe&s,  which  was  pubhftied  by 
1  Mouffet, 
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HUloty.  MoufFet,  an  Englifh  phyfician.  About  this  time  our 
— cpuntryman,  the  illuftrious  Harvey,  ventured  to  contro¬ 
vert  Ariftotle’s  erroneous  opinion  with  refpeCt  to  equi¬ 
vocal  generation.  Though  his  aphorifm,  omnia  ex  ovo, 
at  flrft  met  with  great  oppofition,  it  was  at  lad:  efta- 
blifhed  by  his  own  experiments  and  thofe  of  Redi  and 
Malpighi.  From  this  period  the  writers  on  entomo¬ 
logy  have  been  numerous  ;  we  fhall  content  ourfelves 
here  with  giving  little  more  than  an  enumeration  of  the 
principal  works  on  the  fubjeCt. 

Agricola,  in  a  work  entitled  de  Anvnantibus  Sub - 
terraneis ,  publifhed  in  154c),  has  given  a  methodical  ar¬ 
rangement  of  infers  :  he  divides  them  into,  1  Creeping 
infeCts;  2.  Flying  infers  5  and  3.  Swimming  infeCts. 
After  giving  this  arrangement,  he  proceeds  to  give  an 
account  of  each  fpecies. 

A  wrork  entitled  Tlieatrum  InfeBorum  Thomce  Mouf 
feti  opera  concinnatum .  Lond.  1634,  the  joint  labour 
of  feveral  of  the  moil  eminent  natural  hiilorians  who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  though 
not  publifhed  till  1734,  about  30  years  after  the  death 
of  MoufFet,  by  whofe  care  the  work  had  been  abridged, 
and  prepared  to  meet  the  public  eye,  is  the  next  worthy 
of  notice.  It  is  divided  into  two  books  ;  the  firft  treats 
of  winged  infects  \  the  fecond  of  infers  without  wings  : 
thefe  two  grand  divifions  are  fubdivided  into  feveral 
families  characterized  by  the  number  and  pofition  of  the 
legs.  There  is  but  little  method  difplayed  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  infeCts  which  compofe  the  different 
families. 

Aldrovandus  divides  infeCts  into  terrejlria  et  aquatica , 
(land  infeCts,  and  aquatic  infedts.)  The  different  orders 
and  fubdivifions  of  thefe  two  claffes,  are  for  the  moil 
part  determined  by  the  number,  nature  and  pofition  of 
their  wings  and  legs.  He  calls  his  firft  order  Favifica , 
(thofe  which  form  combs).  As  to  the  reft,  according 
to  his  own  declaration,  he  follows  Ariftotle. 

Wolfang  Frenzius,  in  his  Hiftoria  Animalium  facra , 
published  in  1612,  has  divided  infedts  into  three  claffes, 
viz.  1.  Aeria ,  (fuch  as  fly)  ;  2.  Aquatica ,  (fuch  as  in¬ 
habit  the  water).  3.  Terrea  et  Repteiitia ,  (fuch  as 
creep  about,  or  are  lodged  in  the  earth.  His  defcrip- 
tions  are  much  more  accurate  than  thofe  of  any  of  the 
authors  who  preceded  him. 

John  Johnfton  has  borrowed  freely  from  his  predecef- 
fors,  in  his  Hiftoria  Naturalis  InfeBorum ,  publiflied  in 
1653.  He  divides  infedts  into  terrejlria  and  aquatica , 
(into  land  and  aquatic  infedts)  :  the  land  infedts  he  di¬ 
vides  into  three  orders  *,  1.  Such  as  have  wings  and 
legs  \  2.  Such  as  have  legs  without  wings  *  and  3.  Such 
as  have  neither  wings  nor  legs.  Thefe  three  orders  oc¬ 
cupy  his  three  firft  books  \  his  fourth  contains  aquatic 
infedts. 

Walter  Charleton  follows  the  fyftem  of  Aldrovandus 
in  his  Onomajlicoti  Zoicon,  publifhed  in  1668. 

Jo.  Goodart  publiihed  Metamorpho/is-  et  Hiftoria  Na¬ 
turalis  de  InfeBis,  8vo.  Mediob.  1667. 

Likewife  in  3675,  a  work  of  his  appeared,  de  InfeB is 
in  Methodum  redaBis ,  opera  Mart ,  Lifter .  Ebor.  In 
this  work  infects  are  divided  into  ten  families :  the 
lit  includes  butterflies  with  eredt  wings ;  2d,  Butterflies 
with  horizontal  wings  ^  3d,  Butterflies  with  defledted 
wings  4th,  Libellulae,  (Dragon-flies) ;  5th,  Apes,  ' 
(bees)  ;  6th,  Coleopterous  infedts  ;  7th,  Locufts,  and 
grafhoppers 5  8th,  Flics  correfponding  to-  the  order 
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diptera  of  Linnaeus ;  9th,  Millepeds ;  and  10th,  Spi-  Hiftory. 
ders.  This  work  is  full  of  typographical  errors  and 
miftakes  in  natural  hiftory. 

The  difcovery  of  the  microfcope  in  1618,  tended 
greatly  to  the  advancement  of  entomology,  as  by  means 
of  it  the  moft  minute  parts  of  infedts  could  be  viewed, 
and  their  organization  examined.  Naturalifts  were 
much  engaged  in  making  microfcopic  difcoveries,  parti¬ 
cularly  Borel,  Rhedi,  Swammerdam,  Bonanni,  Bonomo, 
Leeuwenhoek  and  Joblot. 

John  Swammerdam,  in  his  Biblia  Naturce,  publifhed  in 
1669,  has  divided  infedts  into  four  claffes. 

John  Ray  publifhed  his  Hiftoria  InfeBorum .  Lond. 

1710.  This  work  was  properly  the  joint  produdtion  of 
J.  Ray  and  Francis  Willoughby.  Thefe  illuftrious 
friends  laboured  together  with  uncommon  ardour  in 
the  ftudy  of  nature.  Death  carried  off  Willoughby  in 
the  prime  of  life,  before  he  had  properly  digefted  what 
the  iriduftry  of  his  early  years  had  colledted  ;  and  his 
labours  would  have  been  loft  to  the  world,  and  his 
name  might  have  funk  in  oblivion,  but  for  the  friend- 
fliip  of  Ray.  So  clofe  was  the  intercourfe  between  thefe 
two  naturalifts,  and  fo  intimately  were  their  labours 
blended  together,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  aflign  each  his 
due  fhare  of  merit.  Indeed  Ray  has  been  fo  partial  to 
the  fame  of  his  departed  friend,  and  has  cherifhed  his 
memory  wdth  fuch  affectionate  care,  that  wre  are  in 
danger  of  attributing  too  much  to  Mr  Willoughby, 
and  too  little  to  himfelf.  Though  what  Dr  Derham 
afferts  be  not  correct,  that  Mr  Willoughby  had  taken 
the  animal  kingdom  for  his  talk,  and  Mr  Ray  the  ve¬ 
getable  one,  yet  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  Hiftoria 
InfeBorum  is  principally  to  be  afcribed  to  Willoughby. 

In  that  work  infeCts  are  divided  into  Tranftiutabilia  et 
Intranfmutabiliay  (thofe  which  undergo  a  metamorpho* 
fis,  and  thofe  which  undergo  none).  Thefe  two  grand 
divifions  are  fubdivided  into  feveral  orders,  which  are  af- 
certained  by  the  number  of  their  legs,  or  total  want  of 
legs  5  by  the  places  which  they  inhabit ;  by  their  fize  j 
by  the  configuration  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  j 
by  the  fmell  which  they  diflufe,  &c.  The  tranfmutabi - 
lia  are  divided  into  four  orders.  1.  Vagmipennes ,  (thofe 
which  have  their  wings  covered  with  a  fheath).  2.  Pa - 
pilionesy  (lepidopterous  infeCts).  3.  ^uadripennes,  (thofe 
which  have  four  wings)  y  and  4.  Bipennes ,  (thofe  which 
have  two).  The  papiliones,  quadripennes,  and  bipennes 
are  again  fubdivided  into  families,  the  charaClers  of 
which  are  taken,  either  from  the  appearance  and  con¬ 
formation  of  their  larvae,  or  from  the  form,  colour  and 
different  properties  of  the  perfeCf  infeCl. 

Eleazar  Albin  publifhed  a  natural  hiftory  of  Englifli 
infeCts  in  1 7  20.  He  likewife  publifhed  the  Natural 
Hiltory  of  Spiders  in  1736. 

Antony  Valifnieri,  in  his  work  entitled  Efperienxe 
e  OjfervaAoni  intorno  agli  Infettiy  publiflied  in  1730, 
has  divided  infeCts  into  four  orders,  according  to  the 
fituation  in  which  they  pafs  their  lives. 

Mary  Sybelle  Merian,  publiihed  in  1-730,  Hiftoire 
d'InfeBes  d' Europe  et  de  Surinam,  She  likewife  publifh¬ 
ed  in  *i  705,  Metamorphofis  InfeBorum  Surinamenfium 
ad  vivum  piBa  et  defer ipta  ;  and  in  1717,  ErUcarum 
Ortus . 

George  Bernard  Rhump  publifhed  in  1705,  and‘ 
again  in  1 741,  a  work  entitled  Amboinifche  Ravitutkam -■ 
tner. 
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Hiftory.  Hans  Sloane,  in  the  years  1707  and  1725,  publifhed 
v  ‘  a  Voyage  the  Iflands  of  Madeira,  Barbadoes,  Nevis, 
Saint  Chriftophers  and  Jamaica. 

Henry  Ruifch  in  1710  and  1718  publifhed  Theatrum 
JJniverfale  omnium  Animalium . 

J.  Petiver  publifhed  in  1715  his  leones  et  Nomina 
Aquatilium  Animalium  Amboince. 

Richard  Bradley  publifhed  in  1721  his  Philofophical 
*  Account  of  the  Works  of  Nature. 

Linnaeus,  the  moft  celebrated  natural  hiftorian  the 
world  ever  produced,  in  his  firft  edition  of  the  Syfema 
Nature? ,  publifhed  in  17 35,  divided  infe£ls  into  four 
orders,  from  the  number  and  different  appearances  of 
their  wings  j  1.  Coleoptera  ;  2.  Angioptera  ;  3.  Hemip - 
ter  a  ;  and  4.  Aptera .  This  was  but  an  imperfect  fketch, 
a  firft  effay.  In  the  fubfequent  editions  of  the  Syflem  of 
Nature  which  he  publifhed,  to  the  number  of  twelve, 
he  completed  the  arrangement  of  infers,  of  which  we 
need  fay  nothing  here,  as  we  have  followed  it  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  all  others  y  and  moft  authors  who  have  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  fubje£l  for  more  than  half  a  century  paft 
have  either  followed  it  clofely,  or  with  very  flight  al¬ 
terations.  His  extenfive  genius  embraced  all  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature.  In  botany  and  entomology  in 
particular  he  far  excels  all  who  went  before  him,  and 
as  yet  remains  unrivalled.  Writers  on  entomology  be¬ 
came  fo  numerous  after  Linnaeus  had  publifhed  his 
Syftem  of  Nature,  and  eftablifhed  entomology  on  a  folid 
foundation,  that  a  mere  enumeration  of  their  names 
and  titles  of  their  books  would  occupy  more  room  than 
we  can  afford  to  beftow  on  this  article  y  we  fhall  there¬ 
fore  only  notice  a  few  of  the  moft  remarkable. 

Charles  Degeer,  in  his  Memoires  pour  fervir  a  I'Hif- 
toire  des  InfeBes ,  in  1752,  has  arranged  infers  into  four¬ 
teen  orders,  diftinguifhed  by  the  different  appearances 
of  the  various  parts  which  compofe  their  bodies,  particu¬ 
larly  the  elytra,  wings,  and  moft  remarkable  parts  of 
the  head.  He  publifhed  again  in  1778. 

M.  de  Reaumur  publifhed  his  Memoires  pour  fervir  d 
P  Hi/loir e  des  InfeBes  at  Paris  in  1737.  No  one  has 
paid  fo  much  attention  to  the  habits  of  infedls,  and  to 
every  thing  that  concerns  them,  as  Reaumur.  He  ought 
t6  be  read  by  every  ftudent  of  entomology. 

John  Retzius,  has  fimplified  the  arrangement  of 
Degeer,  in  a  fmall  work  entitled  Genera  et  Species 
InfeBorum .  But  although  in  this  arrangement  he 
has  followed  the  method  of  Degeer,  the  terms  he 
has  made  ufe  of  are  principally  thofe  of  Linnaeus. 
His  14  orders  are,  I.  Lepidoptera.  2.  Alin- 
guia.  3.  Neuroptera.  4.  Hymenoptera.  5.  Siphona- 
ta.  6.  Dermaptera.  7.  Hemiptera.  8.  Coleoptera. 
9.  Hafterata.  10.  Probofcidea.  II.  Su&oria.  12. 
Ancenata.  13.  Atrachelia.  14.  Cruftacea. 

M.  Geoffroy,  in  his  Hi/loir e  Abrege  des  InfeBes ,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Paris  in  1762,  has  divided  infedls  into  fix  or¬ 
ders  y  Coleopteres,  Hemipteres,  Tetrapteres  ailes  fari- 
neufes,  Tetrapteres  ailes  nues,  Dipteres,  and  Ap teres. 
He  determined  his  families  by  the  number  of  the  arti¬ 
culations  of  the  feet,  and  his  genera  by  chara&ers  drawn 
from  all  the  parts  of  the  body.  He  has  formed  a  great 
number  of  new  genera. 

John  Antony  Scopoli,  in  his  Entomologia  Carm'olica, 
publifhed  in  1762,  has  followed  the  arrangement  of 
of  Linnaeus,  and  only  changes  the  names  of  fome  of  the 
orders  y  e,  g .  Prpbofcidea,  inftead  of  Hemiptera  y  Acu- 
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leata,  inftead  of  Hymenoptera y  Halterata,  inftead  of  Hiftory. 
Diptera  y  and  Pedeftria,  inftead  of  Aptera.  ^ 

J*  C.  Schaeffer  publifhed  in  1766,  Element  a  Entoma - 
logic  a ,  135  tabulec  cere  excuffee ;  he  follows  in  many 
points  the  method  of  Linnaeus.  He  divides  infe£ts  into 
feven  claffes.  1.  Coleoptero-macroptera.  2.  Coleop- 
tero-microptera.  3.  Hemiptera.  4.  Hymeno-lepidop- 
tera.  5.  Hymeno-gymnoptera.  6.  Diptera  y  and  7. 

Aptera.  His  firft  and  fecond  claffes  correfpond  with 
the  Coleoptera  of  Linnaeus  y  the  fourth  with  the  Lepi¬ 
doptera,  and  the  fifth  with  the  Hymenoptera. 

John  C.  Fabricius  is  the  founder  of  a  new  fyftem  of 
Entomology,  which  he  publifhed  in  his  Syfema  Nature e 
1775.  He  diferiminates  his  orders  and  genera,  by  the 
parts  of  the  mouth,  ( infrumenta  cibariaf  He  after¬ 
wards  publifhed  Species  InfeBorum,  Entomologia  Syfle - 
matica ,  and  Man  tiff  a  InfeBorum . 

The  arrangement  of  Fabricius  has  acquired  great  re¬ 
putation,  efpecially  on  the  continent.  It  may  not  there¬ 
fore  be  amifs  to  give  a  flight  view  of  it.  He  divides 
infers  into  eight  claffes. 


Clafs  I.  Elkutiierata.  Mouth  armed  with  jaws, 
and  four  or  fix  feelers.  The  jaws  naked 
and  free. 

Clafs  II.  Ula>jata.  The  jaws  covered  with  an  ob« 
tufe  helmet. 

Clafs  III.  Synistata.  The  jaws  united  with  the 
lip. 

Clafs  IV.  Agonata.  The  under  jaw  wanting. 

Clafs  V.  Unogata.  Mouth  armed  with  jaws  and 
two  feelers  y  the  under  jaw  generally 
fumifhed  with  a  fmall  unguis  or  nail. 

Clafs  VI.  Gloss  AT  a.  Mouth  fumifhed  with  feelers* 
and  a  fpiral  tongue,. 

Clafs  VII.  Rhyngota.  Mouth  fumifhed  with  a  fnout, 
and  an  articulated  fheath. 

Clafs  VIII.  AntlIATA.  Mouth  fumifhed  with  a  hauf- 
tellum  and  a  fheath  not  articulated. 


In  a  fupplement  to  his  Entomologia  Systematica ,  he 
has  divided  infers  into  thirteen  orders.  1.  Eleutherata, 
2.  Ulonata.  3.  Syniftata.  4.  Piezata.  5.  Odorata. 
6.  Mitofata.  7.  Unogata.  8.  Polygonata.  9.  Klei- 
ftagnatha.  10.  Exochnata.  u.Gloflata.  1 2.  Rhyn¬ 
gota.  13.  Anthliata.  He  has  lately  publifhed  a  work 
entitled  Systema  Eleutlieratorum ,  no  more  than  two 
volumes  of  which  have  as  yet  made  their  appearance. 

Moles  Harris  publifhed  an  Expofition  of  Englifli  In¬ 
fers,  &c.  with  coloured  plates,  1776. 

Jo.  Chrift  publifhed  Philofophia  Entomologica  fflens 
feientice  fundamental  &c.  Hamb.  1778,  8vo. 

Archiv .  der  Infehengefchichte  heraufgege  bei'von^ 
joh.  Cafp.  Fuefly.  Zurich,  1781. 

Fr.  Paulla,  v.  Schrank  y  Enumeratio  Inf  eft  arum  Au - 
frice  indigenorum .  Aug.  Vindel.  1781. 

P.  Sim.  Pallas4,  leones  InfeBorum .  Hamb.  1781. 

A.  W.  Knock  *  Beytraege  %ur  Infehengefchichte $ 
1781. 

James  Barbut  publifhed  the  Genera  InfeBorum  of 
Linnaeus,  exemplified  by  various  fpecimens  of  Englifh 
infe&s  drawn  from  nature.  Lond.  1781. 

John  Nepomuk  de  Laicharting,  has  divided  infefls 
into  ten  orders,  chara&erized  by  the  configuration  of  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  body.  He  adheres  pretty  clofely  to 
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Order  HI.  Le  p  id.optera. 
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Order  VI 
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Hiftory.  tLe  method  cf  Linnaeus.  His  orders  are,  I.  Scarabae- 
oides.  2.  Grylloides.  3.  Cimicioides.  4.  Papilionoides. 
5.  Libelluloides.  6.  Vefpoides.  7.  Mufcoides.  8. 
Cancroides.  9.  Aranoides,  and  10.  Onifcoides. 

Olivier,  in  1780,  publifhed  Entomologie ,  ou  Hifloire 
Naturelle  des  InfeBes ,  in  3  vols.  4to.  Paris.  In  1790, 
in  the  DiBiounaire  des  InfeBes ,  forming  a  part  of  the 
Encyclopedic  Methodique ,  he  has  given  an  arrangement 
of  infers  little  different  from  that  of  Linnaeus.  He  has 
added  one  order  which  he  calls  Orthopteres,  didinguifli- 
ed  by  the  mode  of  folding  the  lower  wings,  and  a  part 
on  the  head,  which  he  terms  galea .  He  has  like  wife 
fubdivided  the  order  Aptera,  into  Arachnides  and  Cruf- 
taces.  Latreille  in  1795,  in  a  work  entitled  Precis  du 
CaraBere  des  Genres ,  divides  infers  into  two  grand  di- 
vifions,  viz.  wfeBes  ailes ,  et  infe&es  apteres ,  (winged 
infers,  and  infers  without  wings).  Thefe  two  grand 
divifions  he  fubdi  rides  into  34  orders.  1.  Coleopteres. 
2.  Orthopteres.  3.  Hemipteres.  4.  Neuropteres.  5. 
Lepidopteres.  6.  Suceurs.  7.  Thyfanoures.  8.  Pa- 
raiites.  9.  Acephales.  30.  Entomoftraces.  11.  Cruf- 
taces.  1 2.  Myriapodes.  Since  that  he  has  publifhed 
a  more  detailed  account  of  this  method  in  a  work  enti¬ 
tle  d  les  Genres  et  les  Families  des  InfeBes . 

Clairville  in  1798,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Entotno - 
fogie  HelvetiquCj  has  given  an  arrangement  of  infe6ls, 
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in  which  he  differs  from  Linnaeus  aimofl  in  nothing,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  names  of  his  orders,  viz.  Llytropteres,  L)ic- 
tyopteres,  Thlebopteres,  Haltipteres,  Lepidopteres, 
Heminopteres,  Rophoteires,  and  Pododuneres. 

Link,  in  his  Magafln  fur  Thiergefchite ,  has  divided 
infe&s  into  eleven  orders  3  he  follows  de  Laicharting 
almoft  in  every  thing,  even  in  the  names  of  his 
orders  3  he  has  indeed  added  an  order  which  he  calls 
Pediculoides. 

Cuvier  and  Dumeril,  in  their  Comparative  Anatomy, 
have  very  nearly  followed  the  method  of  Linnaeus  3  they 
have  however  divided  the  order  Aptera  into  two,  viz. 
Gnathaptera  and  Aptera  3  they  have  like  wife  altered  the 
arrangement  of  the  orders,  and  have  placed  thofe  firft 
which  contain  infe£l$  furnifhed  with  jaws, viz.  Gnathapte¬ 
ra,  Neuroptera,Hymenoptera, Coleoptera,and  Orthopte- 
ra  3  and  have  thrown  thofe  lafl  which  arededitute  of  jaws,, 
viz.  Hemiptera,  Lepidoptera,  Diptera  and  Aptera. 

We  fliall  refrain  from  noticing  thofe  authors  who  have 
written  partial  treati les  3  though  there  are  feveral  works 
of  that  kind  which  the  entomologift  might  perufe  with 
advantage,  fuch  as  the  Fauna  Suecica,  publifhed  in  1761 
by  Linnaeus,  at  Stockholm.  Fauna  Germanica ,  by 
Panzer.  La  Faujie  Parifenue  de  Walhnair .  Kirby V 
Monographia  apum  Anglice .  Latreille’s  treatife  +1^ 
Ants. 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 


Plate  CCIII. 

tig.  1.  Antenkye  pectinate,  or  feathered 3  asm  the 
phalcena ,  moths. 

2,  - - - PERFOLIAT7E,  or  perfoliated  3  as  in 

the  dermefes  and  dytifeus . 

V - FISSTLES,  or  fiflile,  divided  into  la¬ 

minae  at  the  extremity,  as  in  the  fcarabceiy 
beetles. 

4*  — . CL  A  vat  jE,,  or  club-fhaped,  as  in  the 

papilio ,  butterfly. 

J.  ...  - montliformes,  like  a  necklace  of 

beads  3  as  in  the  chryfotnela . 

6.  — - - setacea:,  fetaceous,  or  bridle-fha- 

ped  3  as  in  many  of  the  phalcence. 

7*  . . .  aristata:,  furnifhed  with  a  lateral 

hair,  as  in  the  fly . 

8,  9.  *7,  Caput,  the  head. 

Z>,  Palpi,  or  feelers, 
r,  Antennae,  or  horns. 
dy  Oculi,  the  eyes. 
e,  Thorax. 

fl  Scutellum*  or  efcutcheon. 
g ,  Pe&us,  or  bread. 

Jiy  Sternum,  or  bread-bone. 
i,  Abdomen,  and  its  fegments. 

£,  Anus. 

/,  Elytra,  or  fhells. 
m,  Membranous  wings. 

#,.Pedes,  or  feet,  which  are  natatorii. 


10.  0 ,  Femur,  or  thigliv 
/>,  Tibia,  or  leg. 

Tarfus,  or  foot, 
r,  Unguis,  or  claw. 

11.  tf,  The  anterior  part  of  the  wiltg). 

b ,  The  poflerior  part.  * 

cy  The  exterior  part. 

d,  The  interior  part. 

e ,  The  margin. 

fy  The  difk,  or  middle,. 
gy  Oculus,  or  eye. 

12.  13,  14,  15.  Reprefent  the  infeft  in  its  egK 

caterpillar,  pupa,  and  perfect 
date. 

Order  I.  Coleoptera.  Fig.  16.  Scarabceus.  Fig.  17* 
Ptinus.  Fig.  18.  Bupreflis.  Fig.  19*  Carabus. 

9  Order  II.  Fig.  20.  Mantis .  Fig.  21.  Fulgora * 
Fig.  22.  NotoneBa .  Fig.  23.  Cimex.  Fig.  24.  Aphis. 
Fig.  25.  Coccus . 

Order  III.  Fig.  26.  Papilio . 

Fig.  28.  Phalcena. 

Order  IV.  Fig.  29.  Libel lu la. 
bins.  Fig.  31.  Panorpa. 

Order  V.  Fig.  32.  Tenthredo .  0 

mon.  Fig.  34.  Chryfls.  Fig.  35.  Formica. 

Order  VI.  Fig.  36.  Oeflrus.  Fig.  37.  Tipula* 
Fig.  38.  Afllus. 

Order  VII.  Fig.  39.  Lepifma .  Fig.  40.  Aranea , 
Fig.  41,  Scorpio •  Fig.  42*  Cancer.  Fig.  43.  Scola • 
pendra ♦ 


Fig,  27.  Sphinx y 
Fig.  3 Or  Hemera - 
Fig.  33.  Ichneu *• 
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Abdomen ,  p-  h6 

Acarusp  '  *  21 9 

Achivip  a  fubdivifion  of  papilio,  183,  184 
ABceony  largeft  coleopterous  infeft 

known,  I  5  2 

Aculeus ,  *47 

Adotiidum ,  fpecies  of  coccus,  176 

Afer ,  fpecies  of  fcorpio,  224 

Aliment  of  infe&s,  230 

Alurnus ,  J57 

Animal  cotton,  199 

./fo/,  '  20  7 

Ant-eater ,  '  J9^ 

Ant-eggs ,  #  2p7 

Ants  do  not  {lore  up  for  the  winter, 
Antennce ,  I4^ 

ufe  of,  230 

AnthrtnuSp  *5^ 

Anns, 

Apalus ,  _  J6o 

Aphides ,  propagation  of  175 

Aphis,  ib. 

Apiarius ,  fpecies  of  attelabus,  162 

203 

Aptera ,  x475  2I5 

Araneaj  .  221 

Armadillo,  fpecies  of  onifcus,  227 

-Af/w,  2I4 

Aflacus ,  225 

Atlas ,  fpf^8  of  phalaena,  1 90 

Atrops,  fpecies  of  fphinx,  188 

Actacos ,  a  fubdivifion  of  phalaena,  189 
Attelabus ,  ^  I^1 

Auricularia ,  fpecies  of  forficula,  170 

Avicularia ,  fpecies  of  aranea,  222 


£ 

Barded, 

Back , 

Beet  Up 
Blatta , 

Bliflering-fly, 

Blojfom-eater , 

Boat-fly  p 
Bombycesp  divifion  of  phalsena, 
BombyliuSp 
Bond \ 

Bojlrichus , 

Bovinus ,  fpecies  of  tabanus, 
fpecies  of  oeftrus, 

Breaftp 

Breeze, 

Brentusp 

BruchtiSp 


1  v.. 


146 

ib. 

ib. 

203 

152 

171 

169 

ib. 

n  m 

189, 190 
214 
160 

154 

209 

213 

208 

146 

208 

160 

^59 
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_  p.  173 

when  introduced  into  Europe,  174 
Bull-comber ,  .  152 

Bullhead p  ,  167 

Bupreflisp  1 66 

Butter-Jlyp  '  182 

Buz-fly,  214 

ByrrhuSp 

C  * 

fpecies  of  bruchus,  *59 

fpecies  of  coccinella,  157 

a  fpecies  of  coccus,  176 

Caddo,  195 

Caddy  p  ib 

Calcitrant ,  a  fpecies  of  ftomoxys,  214 

CalopuSp  163 

Campefcane  cochineal,  177 

Cancer ,  .  224 

Cancroidesp  fpecies  of  phalangium,  22i 
Candelaria ,  fpecies  of  fulgora,.  173 

Candidip  a  fubdivifion  of  papilio,  183 

Cantharisp  165 

Capitate p  146  . 

Carabusp  167 

Carnariap  fpecies  of  mufca,  211 

Carrion-beetle ,  156 

Carrion^aterp  1 64 

Caffidap  ^  I J7 

Ccecutiens ,  fpecies  of  tabanuS,  213 

of  wafps,  how  formed,  202 

Centuncularis ,  fpecies  of  bee,  203 

Cerambyxp  162 

Cerraria,  a  fpecies  of  phalsena,  192' 

Cerelfop  a  fpecies  of  phalaena,  194 

Chalets,  201 

Cheefe-mite,  2  20 

G4*4i,  147 

Chernies  p  176 

Chermes  grains,  182 

Chryfalisp  1 47 

ChryJtSp  20 1 

Chryfomelap  t$S 

Cicada  p  VJS 

Cicindeldp  166 

CimeXp  *  174 

Circulation  of  fluids  in  infers,  233 

Clavatedp  146 

Claw,  147 

Clock-beet  Up  153 

Coccinella ,  157 

Coccus  p  176 

Cochinealp  ib* 

falfely  fuppofed  a  vegeta¬ 
ble  produ&ion,  1 77 

introduced  into  Bengal,  178 
Cock-chaffer ,  1 53 

Cock-roach  p  1 7 1 

Coleoptera ,  147*  15  2 


Colomhafchen/iSp  fpecies  of  mufca,  212 
Comparative  quantity  of  wax  made 
from  fugar  and  from 
honey,  p.  206 

ConopSp  214 

Coffus,  fpecies  of  phalaena,  eaten  by 

by  the  Romans,  19 1 

Cow-burner ,  1 66 

224 

Crabrop  fpecies  of  vefpa,  202 

Crane-Jlyp  2 10 

Crangon ,  fpecies  of  cancer,  225 

Cratcegi \  a  fpecies  of  papilio,  185 

Craw-JiJhp  225 

Cricket  p  1 71 

CryptocephaluSp  158 

Cuckow-fpitp  173 

Cucujusp  165 

Culetc ,  213 

Culinaris,  a  fpecies  of  tenebrio,  168 

Curculiop  1 6® 

197 

D 

Danai,  a  divifion  of  papilio,  183,  185 

Day-Jlyp  195 

Death-watch ,  155 

Dentatedp  1 47 

DermeJleSp  154 

DeJlruBor,  a  fpecies  of  acartis,  220 

fpecies  of  termes,  217 

DefleBedp  1 46 

Diamond-beetle ,  160,  161 

Diopjisp  *  210 

Diptera ,  *47>  20^ 

Domefftca ,  fpecies  of  mufca,  211 

Domejlicus ,  fpecies  of  gryllus,  172 

Door-beetlep  153 

Dragon-fly  p  194 

Drone-beep  203 

Dung-beetle,  153 

Dyfent erica p  fpecies  of  acarus,  220 

E 

Ear  wig p  170 

Economy  of  termes  fatale,  216 

Elaterp  165 

Elytra  p  147 

Emmet  p  N  207 

Empis,  213 

Ephemera ,  195 

£7#/,  fpecies  of  oeftrus,  209 

Equina ,  fpecies  of  hippobofea,  215 

Equites,  a  divifion  of  papilio,  183 

Erodiusp  1 69 

Eruca ,  1 47 

Eyes  oi  infers,  229,  146 

Experiments  of  Maupertuis  on  fcor- 

pions,  223 

Extremities,  146 

F 
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Farina  of  flowers,  the  food  of  the 

young  bees,  p.  20 5 

Farinalis ,  a  fpecies  of  phalaena,  193 

Fajligata ,  1:47 

Faiale ,  a  fpecies  of  termes,  216 

Faufla ,  fpecies  of  mantis,  a  Hotten¬ 
tot  deity,  171 

Feeler's,  1 45 

Female  bee,  203 

Fe/livi ,  a  diviflon  of  papilio,  183,  188 
Fz'czat  indica,  food  of  the  lac  infect,  180 

religiofa,  food  of  the  lac  infect,  ib. 
fpecies  of  coccus,  ib. 

Field-cricket ,  1 7  2 

Figvius*  fpecies  of  fphex,  200 

Filiform ,  I46 

Firefly,  164 

Tilftle>  146 

F/f/r,  219 

Flowers  do  not  always  contain  honey,  208 

210 

Forceps,  I47 

Forflcula ,  170 

Formica,  207 

Formicarius ,  fpecies  of  attelabus,  161 

fpecies  of  myrmeleon,  148 

Fojforia ,  fpecies  of  vefpa,  202 

Frit ,  fpecies  of  mufca,  212 

Frog-hopper ,  173 

Frumentarius,  a  fpecies  of  curculio, 

injurious  to  corn,  160 

Fulgora ,  172 

JV/o,  largeft  Britilh  fcarabaeus,  183 

Furca,  i4? 

G 

Gadfly,  208 

Gall-fly,  197 

Gam  mart/ s ,  fpecies  of  cancer,  225 

Gemmati ,  a  fubdivifion  of  papilio,  183,  186 

Geometry,  a  divifion  of  phalaena,  189,  192 

Generation  of  infers,  234 

Gigur,  >  219 

Glomeratus ,  a  fpecies  of  ichneumon,  200 

Glow-worm ,  ^4 

Glutton,  j 

Gnat,  213 

Golden  fly,  20 1 

Granaflna,  compared  with  grana-fyl- 

veftris,  179 

Granaflna ,  compared  with  Bengal 

cochineal,  1 80 

Grana  fylveflris  improveable,  179 

Gronarius,  a  fpecies  of  curculio,  in¬ 
jurious  to  grain,  160 

Granella ,  a  fpecies  of  phalaena,  144 

Gryllotalpa ,  a  fpecies  of  gryllus,  172 

Gryllus ,  171 

Gum -lac,  180 

Gyrinus,  1  r  r 

H 

Ffabitations  of  the  white  ant,  21  1 

Hamorrboidalis ,  a  fpecies  of  oeflrus,  209 
Halter  es,  *  1 47 

Hawk-moth .  j87 
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Hapiali,  a  divifion  of  phalaena,  p.  ioo.  ioa 
Hearing  of  infedts,  229 

Helicon'll,  a  divifion  of  papilio,  183,  18  c 
Hemelytr  a,  1 4y 

Hemiptera,  147,  ,7I 

Hemerobius , 

Hippobofca,  21  c 

I CQ 

h^T>.  .  155 

Homims,  a  fpecies  of  oeftrus,  210 

aona,  165 

Hornet,  20  2 

Horfe-fy,  219 

Houfe-bug,  1?4 

Houfe-crichet,  j  7  2 

Houfe-fly, 

21 1 

Humble-bee,  2o  6 

Humile,  a  fpecies  of  phalaena,  194 

Hyalina,  a  fpecies  of  fulgora,  173 

Hydrachna ,  220 

Hydrophilus,  167 

Hymenoptera ,  14  7,  197 

Ichneumon , 

I  lids,  a  fpecies  of  coccus,  182 

.  .  147 

Imperials,  a  fpecies  of  curculio,  16 1 

Incumbent,  j  45 

Inf  eft,  definition  of, 

InfcBs,  chara&ers  of,  148 

claflification  of,  147 

Irritans,  a  fpecies  of  pulex,  219 

a  fpecies  of  Aomoxys,  214 

//«&  infect,  220 

/rz/wr,  ^  228 

Jaculator ,  a  fpecies  of  ichneumon,  199 
Japonica ,  a  fpecies  of  lampyris,  164 

Jarpeada ,  a  kind  of  cochineal,  177 


Y. 

Lucanus , 
Lytta, 


M 


Lace  a, 

Lac  infect, 

Lady-bird, 

Lady-cow, 

Lampyris , 
crab, 

Lantemaria ,  a  fpecies  of  fulgora, 
Lanthornfly , 

Larva, 

Latro ,  a  fpecies  of  cancer, 

Leather -  eater, 

Lebtularis ,  a  fpecies  of  cimex, 
Lepidoptera,  147, 

Lepifma , 

Leptura , 

Leucopjisy 
Lijellula , 

Lion-ant , 

Lob  fit  r, 

Lorufl, 

Loot  fa. 

Long  legged  fpider, 

Lonfe, 

Loujy  beetle, 


180 

/£. 

*57 

156 

164 

224 

*73 

172 

147 

225 
*54 
1 74 
192 

215 

163 

201 

194 

196 

22c 

172 

22r 

218 

Ji3 


Machaon ,  a  fpecies  of  papilio, 
Macrocef.  h  alus , 

Male-bee , 

M antic  or  a, 

Mantis, 

Maflique  cochineal, 

Maurus .  a  fpecies  of  fcorpio, 
Max  >11  a , 

May  bug, 

Melliflca ,  a  fpecies  of  apis, 
Melonella,  a  fpecies  of  phalaena, 
Meloe , 

Melolontha , 

Melyris , 

Metamorphofls , 

Meteorica,  a  fpecies  of  mufca, 
Method  of  rearing  cochineal, 
Migratorius ,  a  fpecies  of  gryllus, 
Mite, 

Mole-cricket , 

Mo li tor,  a  fpecies  of  tenebrio, 
Monihform, 

Monoculus , 

Mordella, 

Mori,  a  fpecies  of  phalaena, 
Morio ,  a  fpecies  of  apis, 


241 

P-  154 
169 

i8t 

175 
203 
169 

171 
177 
224 
146 
153 
203 

x94 

169 

J53 
i83 
H7 
212 

~  I77 

172 
219 
172 
168 
146 
226 

170 

19l 

A  7  207 

Morjitans ,  a  fpecies  of  fcolopendra,  228 

183 

Mu/ca,.  210 

Mufquito ,  2 1 7 

Mutilla,  207 

Myrmeleon ,  j  q5 

N 

N avails,  a  fpecies  of  cantharis,  inju¬ 
rious  to  oak  timber,  165 

Necydalis ,  .  .  164 

Negra,  a  kind  of  cochineal,  177 

i  74 

Neuroptera ,  147,  194 

Neuter  bee,  203 

Neuters ,  j  47 

Nibbter ,  170 

Nidulans,  a  fpecies  of  aranea,  222 

Nympha,'  .  147 

Nymphalis,  a  divifion  of  papilio,  183,  186 

Nitidula ,  1 54 

No  fl  Hue  us,  a  fpecies  of  elater,  166 

NoBua,  a  divifion  of  phalaena,  189,  193 

Nopal ,  food  of  the  true  cochineal,  177 

NotoneBa, 

Notoxus , 

Number  of  bees  in  a  hive,  203 

of  fpecies  of  infects,  228,  235 

Number  of  botts  in  the  itomach  of 

horfes,  209 

Nurflng  bees,  204 

O 

Ocelli,  J47 

0  fir  us,  '  20  9 

Oleracea ,  a  fpecies  of  tipula,  210 

Oleraceus ,  a  fpecies  of  cimex  174 

Onifcus ,  227 

h  ‘  Qpatrum, 


242 

Opatruirt,  P  •  *5^ 

Opilio ,  a  fpecies  of  phalangium,  221 

Organisation  of  infedfs,  228 

Organs  of  digeftion  of  infedts,  237 

generation,  234 

maftication,  23 1 

Orienta/is ,  a  fpecies  of  blatta,  171 

Orni ,  a  fpecies  of  cicada,  larva  eatable,  173 
OwV,  a  fpecies  of  oeftrus,  209 

av^f,  213 


Pag  urns,  a  fpecies  of  cancer,  225 

Palp#,  1 46 

Panorpc 7,  *9^ 

Papilio,  ^82 

ParapleBicus ,  a  fpecies  ofcurculio,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  caufe 
of  flaggers  in  horfes,  1 60 
ParnaflU,  a  divifion  of  papilio,  183,  185 
Paflcl ,  a  preparation  of  coccus  ilicis,  '  °  ~ 
Paufus, 

Pe  die  ulus, 

Pe&inated, 

Penetrans ,  a  fpecies  of  pulex, 

P  erf  olio  ted, 

Phalangium , 

Phalana , 

Phalerati ,  a  fubdivifion  of  papilio, 
Phofphoria ,  a  fpecies  of  fcolopendra, 
Phofphorius ,  a  fpecies  of  elater, 

Phryganea , 

Fthdarus,  a  fpecies  of  fcarabasus, 

Pimeha , 

Pincers , 

Pir.guinaUs ,  a  fpecies  of  phalaena, 
fometimes  found  in  the 
human  lfomach, 

Pinnophylax,  a  fpecies  of  cancer, 

Pipiens ,  a  fpecies  of  culex, 

a  fpecies  of  bruchus,  introduced 
into  Europe  from  America, 
Plant-lice , 

Plebeii,  a  divifion  of  papilio,  183,  187 
Pneumora ,  1 7 1 

Podura ,  215 

Polcnicus,  a  fpecies  of  coccus,  1 76 

Polyphemus ,  a  fpecies  of  monoculus,  227 

Prawn ,  225 

Prefervation  of  infedls  in  cabinets,  236 
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221 
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183 

228 

166 
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153 

168 
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224 

213 
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Ptero/hori ,  a  divifion  of  phahena,  190,  194 

PtnitSy  155 

Pubis,  a  fpecies  of  pediculus,  2  1  8 

Pulex ,  219 

a  fpecies  of  monoculus,  227 

Puff  torb  s,  a  fpecies  of  termes,  218 

PumdioniSs  a  fpecies  of  mufca,  212 

Py  atides,  a  divifion  oi  phalaena,  189,  193 

Q. 

Spleen  bee,  .  ^  203 

gemmae,  fpecies  of  cynips,  197 

folia?,  lb. 

R 

Raphidia ,  *97 


G 

Red  fpider,  p.  219 

Rein-deer  go  to  the  mountains  to  fhun 

the  oeftrus,  208 

Renagrida ,  a  kind  of  cochineal,  177 

Refpiration  of  infedts,  23  2 

Reverfed \  *  146 

Rkamnus  jujuba,  food  of  the  lac 

infedt,  1 80 

Rhinomacer ,  161 

Robinicc ,  a  fpecies  of  bruchus,  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe  from 
America,  159 

Rofmarim ,  a  fpecies  of  cynips,  197 

R o/l rata,  a  fpecies  of  ftomoxys,  214 

RoDe -beetle,  l  SI 

Ru rales,  a  fubdivifion  of  papilio,  1 70 

Ruricolce,  a  fpecies  of  cancer,  224 


Sabti/ofa,  a  fpecies  of  fphex,  200 

Saccharinum ,  a  fpecies  of  lepifma,  215 

fpecies  of  acarus,  220 

Saw-fy,  '  197 

Scabiei,  a  fpecies  of  acarus,  220 

Scarabeeus,  1 5  2 

Sckafleri ,  a  fpecies  of  fear  abacus,  153 

Scarlet  grain  of  Poland,  176 

W/h,  201 

Scolopendra,  228 

223 

Scorpion,  t  221 

Scorpion fly,  196 

Scute! ium ,  1 46 

Secalis,  a  fpecies  of  phalaena,  193 

Secretion  of  infedts,  233 

Sf  dilatory  a  fpecies  of  ichneumon,  1 99 

Segetis,  a  fpecies  of  elater,  166 

a  fpecies  of  curculio,  deftruc- 
tive  to  grain,  161 

Senfes  of  infedts,  .  229 

Serropalpusy  165 

Setaceous ,  1 46 

Sexes  of  infedts,  147 

Shanks,  ib. 

Shepherd's  fpider,  2  21 

Shrimp,  22 5 

by  whom  firft  made,  1 91 

Silk-vjorm ,  ib. 

Sirex,  198 

Siro,  a  fpecies  of  acarus,  1 46 

Skipper,  165 

Snout,  1 46 

Soothfayer,  a  fpecies  of  mantis,  171 

Spanijh  fly ,  J  69 

Sparkler ,  1 66 

200 

Shinx,  187 

Spder,  221 

SpiracuJa,  1 46 

Splendidula,  a  fpecies  of  lampyris,  1 64 

Spring-tail,  215 

Spumaria ,  a  fpecies  of  cicada,  1 73 

S  juitla,  a  fpecies  of  cancer,  225 

Stag-beetle ,  1 54 

Staphilinusy  1 70 
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State  of  the  atmofphere  mod  favour¬ 
able  for  the  fecretion  of 


honey, 

p.  205 

S lemmata. 

146 

Sternum, 

ib. 

Stingy 

*47 

of  the  European  fcorpion  not  fo 

dangerous  as  is  commonly 

fuppofed., 

223 

S  tipi*  at  i. 

146 

Stomoxysy 

214 

Snicata ,  a  fpecies  of  pimelia, 

1 69 

Sycophanta .  a  fpecies  of  carabus, 

168 

Syiphfly 

*56 

Sylveflery  a  fpecies  of  cochineal, 

1 77 

T 

TabamiSy 

213 

Tail, 

147 

Tailed  wafp, 

198 

Tapezella,  a  fpecies  of  phalama, 

*94 

Tarandi,  a  fpecies  of  oeftrus, 

208 

Tarantula ,  a  fpecies  of  aranea, 

222 

Telarius ,  a  fpecies  of  acarus, 

219 

Tenebrio, 

168 

Tenthredo , 

197 

Termes, 

215 

Terreflris,  a  fpecies  of  apis, 

206 

Tetrafcale  cochineal, 

177 

Thorax , 

146 

ThripSy 

182 

ThynnuSy 

201 

Tick , 

219 

Tinea,  a  divifion  of  phalaena,  : 

190,  192 

Tiphia, 

Tipula, 

Turtrices,  a  divifion  of  phalaena, 
Tritici,  a  fpecies  of  phalsena, 
a  fpecies  of  tipula, 

Tritoma, 

T.roeSy  a  fubdivifion  of  papilio, 

Trompe,  a  fpecies  of  oeftrus, 

Trunk. 

Turmp  fly, 

V 

Verrucivorus,  a  fpecies  of  gryllus, 
Veficatot  tOy  a  fpecies  of  lytta, 

Vefpay 

Vitellince,  a  fpecies  of  tenthredo, 

Vine-frettery 

Vio/acea,  a  fpecies  of  apis, 

Vitis.  a  fpecies  of  aphis, 

VotanSy  a  fpecies  of  cancer, 

Vulgar  is ,  a  fpecies  of  vefpa, 

Vulgatay  a  fpecies  of  ephemera,  ufed 
as  manure  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Carniola, 

Urhicola,  a  fubdivifion  of  papilio,  183, 
Urticce,  a  fpecies  of  papilio, 

U/e  the  bees  make  of  the  farina  of 
flowers, 

Utility  of  infedts, 

W 

Warbles, 

Wafpy 
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Water-dock , 
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Water  *c!ock. 

Water-flea, 

Water  fcorpion. 

Wax  formed  from  honey, 
making  bees, 
Weevil, 
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24  3 

P.  167 

Whirler , 

P*  *55 

Y 

*55 

Wings, 

146 

houngefl  and  moR  vigorous  cattle 

at- 

174 

erect, 

ib. 

tacked'by  the  breeze, 

p.  208 

203 

deflected, 

ib . 

Z 

204 

White  ant, 

21 5 

Zigia,' 

160 

160 

eaten  by  the  Africans, 

216 

Zortitisy 

'  ib. 
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ENTREPAS,  in  the  manege,  a  broken  pace  or  go¬ 
ing,  that  is  neither  walk  nor  trot,  but  has  fomewhat  of 
an  amble* 

This  is  a  pace  or  gait  of  fuch  horfes  as  have  no  reins 
or  back,  and  go  upon  their  Ihoulders  j  or,  of  fuch  as 
are  fpoiled  in  their  limbs. 

ENTRING  LADDERS,  in  a  Ihip,  are  of  two  forts  4 
one  ufed  by  the  vefTel’s  lides,  in  a  harbour,  or  in  fair 
Weather,  for  perfons  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  Ihip  :  the 
other  is  made  of  ropes,  with  fmall  Raves  for  Heps  5  and 
is  hung  out  of  the  gallery  to  enter  into  the  boat,  or  to 
come  aboard  the  fhip,  when  the  fea  runs  fo  high  that 
they  durft  not  bring  the  boat  to  the  Ihip’s  fide  for  fear 
of  Raving  it. 

ENTROCHUS,  in  Natural  Hiflory ,  a  genus  of  ex¬ 
traneous  fofflls,  ufually  of  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
made  up  of  a  number  of  round  joints,  which,  when  fe~ 
parate  and  loofe,  are  called  trochitce:  they  are  compo¬ 
sed  of  the  fame  kind  of  plated  fpar  with  the  foflil  fhells 
of  the  echini,  which  is  ufually  of  a  bluifh-gray  colour, 
and  very  bright  where  freih  broken  *,  they  are  all  Rri- 
ated  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and  have  a 
cavity  in  the  middle. 

The  entrochi  are  found  of  all  fizes,  from  that  of  a 
pin’s  head  to  a  finger’s  length,  and  the  thicknefs  of 
one’s  middle  finger  $  and  are  plainly  of  marine  origin, 
having  often  fea-fhells  adhering  to  them.  They  feem 
to  be  the  petrified  arms  of  that  lingular  fpecies  of  the 
fea  Rar-filh,  called  flella  arbor efcens. 

ENTRY,  in  Law,  lignifies  taking  polfeflion  of  lands 
or  tenements,  where  a  perfon  has  a  right  fo  to  do. 

Entry  of  an  Heir ,  in  Scots  Law ,  that  form  of  law  by 
which  an  heir  veils  in  himfelf  a  proper  title  to  his  pre- 
deceffor’s  eltate. 

Bill  of  Entry,  in  commerce.  See  Bill. 

In  making  entries  inwards,  it  is  ufual  for  merchants 
to  include  all  the  goods  they  have  on  board  the  fame 
fhip  in  one  bill,  though  fometimes  they  may  happen  to 
be  upwards  of  20  feveral  kinds  :  and  in  cafe  the  goods 
are  Ihort  entered,  additional  or  poll  entries  are  now  al¬ 
lowed  \  though  formerly  the  goods  fo  entered  were 
forfeited.  As  to  bills  of  entry  outwards,  or  including 
goods  to  be  exported,  upon  delivering  them,  and  pay¬ 
ing  the  culloms,  you  will  receive  a  fmall  piece  of  parch¬ 
ment  called  a  cachet ,  which  teRifies  your  payment  there¬ 
of,  and  all  duties  for  fuch  goods. 

If  feveral  forts  of  goods  are  exported  at  once,  of 
which  fome  are  free,  and  others  pay  culloms }  the  ex¬ 
porter  mull  have  two  cockets,  and  therefore  mull  make 
two  entries  •,  one  for  the  goods  that  pay,  and  the  other 
for  the  goods  that  do  not  pay  cuilom. 

Entries  of  goods,  on  which  a  drawback  is  allowed, 
mull  likewife  contain  the  name  of  the  Ihip  in  which  the 


goods  were  imported,  the  importer’s  name,  and  time  Envelope 
of  entry  inwards.  The  entry  being  thus  made,  and  an  Eonjans 
oath  taken  that  the  culloms  for  thofe  goods  were  paid  < 

as  the  law  dire&s,  you  mull  carry  it  to  the  colle&or 
and  comptroller,  or  their  deputies }  who,  after  exami¬ 
ning  their  books,  will  grant  warrant,  which  mull  be 
given  to  the  furveyor,  fearcher,  or  land-waiter,  for  them 
to  certify  the  quantity  of  goods  5  after  which  the  cer¬ 
tificate  mull  be  brought  back  to  the  collector  and 
comptroller,  or  their  deputies,  and  oath  made  that  the 
faid  goods  are  really  Ihipped,  and  not  landed  again  in 
any  part  of  Great  Britain. 

ENVELOPE,  in  Fortification ,  a  work  of  earth, 
fometimes  in  form  of  a  fimple  parapet,  and  at  others 
like  a  fmall  rampart  with  a  parapet :  it  is  raifed  fome¬ 
times  on  the  ditch,  and  fometimes  beyond  it. 

ENVIRONNE',  in  Heraldry,  lignifies  furrounded 
wTith  other  things :  thus,  they  fay,  a  lion  environne 
with  fo  many  bezants.  See  Bezants. 

ENUMERATION,  an  account  of  feveral  things, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  every  particular  article. 

Enumeration,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  part  of  peroration  $  in 
which  the  orator,  collecting  the  fcattered  heads  of  what 
has  been  delivered  throughout  the  whole,  makes  a  brief 
and  artful  relation  or  recapitulation  thereof. 

ENVOY,  a  perfon  deputed  to  negotiate  fome  affair 
with  any  foreign  prince  or  Hate.  Thofe  fent  from  the 
courts  of  Britain,  France,  Spain,  &c.  to  any  petty 
prince  or  Rate,  fuch  as  the  princes  of  Germany,  the 
republics  of  Venice,  Genoa,  &c.  go  in  quality  of  en¬ 
voys,  not  ambalfadors ;  and  fuch  a  charaCler  only  do 
thofe  perfons  bear,  who  go  from  any  of  the  principal 
courts  of  Europe  to  another,  when  the  affair  they  go 
upon  is  not  very  folemn  or  important.  There  are  en¬ 
voys  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  as  well  as  ambalfadors  ^ 
they  are  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  ambalfadors  only 
differing  from  them  in  this,  that  the  fame  ceremonies  are 
not  performed  to  them. 

ENVY,  in  Ethics ,  pain  felt,  and  malignity  con¬ 
ceived,  at  the  fight  of  excellence  or  happinefs  in  an¬ 
other.  See  Emulation. 

EON,  or  JEox.  See  JE on. 

EONI ANS,  in  church -hiftory,  the  followers  of  Eon, 
a  wild  fanatic  of  the  province  of  Bretagne,  in  the  1  2th 
century,  whofe  brain  was  difordered.  He  concluded 
from  the  refemblance  between  eutn,  in  the  form  for 
exorcifing  malignant  fpirits,  viz.  Per  eum ,  qui  vcnturus 
efl  judicare  vivos  et  ?nortuos,  and  his  own  name  Eon, 
that  he  was  the  fon  of  God,  and  ordained  to  judge 
the  quick  and  dead.  Eon,  however,  was  folemnly  con¬ 
demned  by  the  council  at  Rheims,  in  1148,  at  which 
Pope  Eugenius  III.  preffded,  and  ended  his  days  in  a 
H  h  2  miferable 
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miferable  prifon.  He  left  behind  him  a  number  of  fol¬ 
lowers  and  adherents,  whom  perfecution  and  death  fo 
weakly  and  cruelly  employed  could  not  perfuade  to  aban¬ 
don  his  caufe,  or  to  renounce  an  abfurdity  which,  fays 
Molheim,  one  would  think  could  never  have  gained  cre¬ 
dit  but  in  fuch  a  place  as  Bedlam. 

EORIA,  in  Mythology ,  a  feaft  celebrated  by  the 
Athenians  in  honour  of  Erigonus,  who,  by  Way  of  pu- 
nifhment  for  their  not  avenging  the  death  of  his  father 
Icarus,  engaged  the  gods  to  inflidt  the  curfe  on  their 
daughters  that  they  Ihould  love  men  who  never  return¬ 
ed  their  paftion.  The  feaft  was  inftituted  by  the  order 
of  Apollo. 

EOSTRE,  in  Mythology ,  a  Saxon  goddefs  to  whom 
they  facrificed  in  the  month  of  April,  called  the  month 
of  Eojlra  ;  and  thence  the  name  Eq/ler ,  which  the  Sax¬ 
ons  retained  after  their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  the  feftival  celebrated  in  commemoration  of 
our  Saviour’s  refurredlion. 

EPACRIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

EPACTS,  in  Chronology ,  the  excelfes  of  the  folar 
month  above  the  lunar  fynodical  month,  and  of  the 
folar  year  above  the  lunar  year  of  twelve  fynodical 
months";  or  of  feveral  folar  months  above  as  many  fy¬ 
nodical  months,  and  feveral  folar  years  above  as  many 
dozen  of  fynodical  months. 

The  epadls,  then,  are  either  annual  or  menjlrual . 

Menftrual  epadls  are  the  exceffes  of  the  civil  or  ka- 
lendar  month  above  the  lunar  month.  Suppofe,  e.  gr. 
it  were  new  moon  on  the  firft  day  of  January  ;  fince 
the  lunar  month  is  29  days  12I1.  44/  3",  and  the  month 
of  January  contains  31  days,  the  menftrual  epadl  is  1 
day  1  ih.  15'  57". 

Annual  epadls  are  the  exceffes  of  the  folar  year 
above  the  lunar.  Hence,  as  the  Julian  folar  year  is 
365  days  6h.  and  the  Julian  lunar  year  354  days  8h. 
48'  38",  the  annual  epadl  will  be  10  days  2ih.  u'  22"; 
that  is,  nearly  1 1  days.  Confequently  the  epadl  of  2 
years  is  22  days;  of  3  years,  33  days;  or  rather  3, 
imce  30  days  make  an  emboliftnic  or  intercalary  month. 

Thus  the  epacl  of  4  years  is  1 4  days,  and  fo  of  the 
reft ;  and  thus,  every  19th  year,  the  epadl  becomes  30 
or  o;  confequently  the  20th  year  the  epadt  is  n  again; 
and  fo  the  cycle  of  epadls  expires  with  the  golden  num¬ 
ber,  or  lunar  cycle  of  19  years,  and  begins  with  the 
fame,  as  in  the  following  table  t 


Gold. 

Numb. 

Epadls. 

Gold. 

Numb. 

Epadls. 

)  Gold. 

|  Numb. 

Epadls. 

1 

XI 

8 

XXVIIIi 

14 

IV 

2 

XXII 

9 

IX 

1 5 

XV 

3 

III 

10 

XX 

16 

XXVI 

4 

XIV 

11 

I 

17 

VIII 

5 

XXV 

12 

XII 

18 

XIX 

6 

7 

VI 

XVII 

XXIII 

J9 

XXX 

Again,  as  the  new  moons  are  the  fame,  that  is,  as 
they  fall  on  the  fame  day  every  19  years,  fo  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  lunar  and  folar  years  is  the  fame 


every  19  years.  And  becaufe  the  faid  difference  is  al-  Epaminon- 
ways  to  be  added  to  the  lunar  year,  in  order  to  adjuft  ,  c]as'  , 
or  make  it  equal  to  the  folar  year  ;  hence  the  faid  dif-  v 

ference  refpe&vely  belonging  to  each  year  of  the 
moon’s  cycle  is  called  the  epatl  of  the  faid  year ,  that  is, 
the  number  to  be  added  to  the  faid  year,  to  make  it 
equal  to  the  folar  year  ;  the  word  being  formed  from 
the  Greek  nruyu,  induco ,  intercalo . 

Upon  this  mutual  refpedl  between  the  cycle  of  the 
moon  and  the  cycle  of  the  epadls,  is  founded  this  rule 
for  finding  the  Julian  epadl,  belonging  to  any  year  of 
the  moon’s  cycle.  Multiply  the  year  given  of  the 
moon’s  cycle  into  1 1  :  and  if  the  product  be  lefs  than 
30,  it  is  the  epadl  fought ;  if  the  product  be  greater 
than  30,  divide  it  by  30,  and  the  remainder  of  the  di¬ 
vidend  is  the  epadl.  For  inftance,  I  would  know  the 
epadl  for  the  year  1712,  which  is  the  third  year  of  the 
moon’s  cycle.  Wherefore  3  is  the  epadl  for  1712; 
for  1 1  X  3=33i  and  33  being  divided  by  30,  there  is 
left  3  of  the  dividend  for  the  epadl.  But  the  difference 
of  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  years  being  equal  to  the 
excefs  of  the  folar  above  the  lunar  year,  or  11  days, 
it  happens  that  the  Gregorian  cpacl  for  one  year  is  the 
fame  with  the  Julian  epadl  for  the  preceding  year. 

EPAMINONDAS,  a  celebrated  Theban,  the  fon 
of  Polymnus,  and  one  of  the  greateft  captains  of  anti¬ 
quity.  He  learned  philofophy  and  mufic  under  Ly- 
lis,  a  Pythagorean  philofopher ;  and  was  from  his  in¬ 
fancy  inured  to  all  the  exercifes  of  body  and  mind. 

He  was  learned,  generous,  well-fkilled  in  war,  brave, 
modeft,  and  prudent  ;  and  had  fuch  a  regard  for  truth, 
that  he  would  not  tell  a  falfehood  even  in  jeft.  He  fer- 
ved  firft  under  the  Lacedemonians ;  faved  the  life  of 
Pelopidas  their  chief,  who  received  in  a  battle  feven  or 
eight  wounds ;  and  contradled  a  ftridl  friendihip  with 
that  general,  which  lafted  till  his  death.  At  his  per- 
fuaiions,  Pelopidas  delivered  the  city  of  Thebes  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Spartans,  who  had  rendered  themfelves 
mafters  of  Cadmea,  which  occafioned  a  bloody  war  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations.  Epaminondas  was  made  ge* 
neral  of  the  Thebans ;  on  which  he  gained  the  cele¬ 
brated  battle  of  Leudlra,  in  which  Clcombrotus,  the 
valiant  king  of  Sparta,  was  killed.  He  then  ravaged 
the  enemy’s  country,  and  caufed  the  city  of  Medina 
to  be  rebuilt  and  peopled.  At  length,  the  command 
of  the  army  was  given  to  another,  becaufe  Epaminon¬ 
das  had  kept  his  troops  in  the  field  four  months  longer 
than  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  people ;  but,  inftead 
of  retiring  in  difguft,  he  now'ferved  as  a  common  fol- 
dier,  and  diftinguilhed  liimfeif  by  fo  many  brave  ac¬ 
tions,  that  the  Thebans,  aftiumed  of  having  deprived 
him  of  the  command,  reftored  him  to  his  poll,  in  order 
to  carry  the  war  into  Theflaly,'  where  his  arms  were 
always  victorious.  A  war  breaking  out  between  the 
Elians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mantinea,  the  Thebans 
took  the  part  of  the  former.  Epaminondas  then  refol- 
ved  to  endeavour  to  fuiprife  Sparta  and  Mantinea;  but 
not  fucceeding,  he  gave  the  enemy  battle,  in  which 
he  received  a  mortal  wTound  with  a  javelin,  the  bearded 
iron  remaining  in  the  wround.  Knowing  that  it  could 
not  be  drawrn  out  without  occafioning  immediate  death, 
he  would  not  buffer  it  to  be  touched,  but  continued  to 
give  his  orders  :  and  on  lus  being  told,  that  the  enemy 
were  entirely  defeated,  “  I  have  lived  long  enough  (he 

cried), 
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Epanalepfis  cried),  fince  I  die  without  being  conquered  and  at 

^11  .  the  fame  time  lie  plucked  the  javelin  from  his  wound, 

Ephemeri-  1  •  1  *  -u 

r  fjes  and  expired,  363  B.  C. 

v — ly — j  EPANALEPSIS.  See  Oratory,  N°  73. 

EPANODOS.  Ibid.’ N°  75. 

EPANORTHOSIS.  Hid.  N°  75. 

E PARER,  in  the  manege,  fignifies  the  flinging 
of  a  horfe,  or  his  ycrking  and  ftriking  with  his  hind¬ 
legs. 

EPAULEMENT,  in  Fortification,  a  work  raifed  to 
cover  fidewife,  is  either  of  earth,  gabions,  or  fafcines 
loaded  with  earth.  The  epaulements  of  the  places  of 
arms  for  the  cavalry,  at  the  entrance  of  the  trenches, 
are  generally  of  fafcines  mixed  with  earth. 

EPAULETTES,  are  a  kind  of  (houlder-knots 
chofen  for  the  foldiers,  which  are  to  be  of  the  colour 
of  the  facing,  with  a  narrow  yellow  or  white  tape 
round  it,  and  worded  fringe  ;  thofe  for  the  officers  are 
made  of  gold  or  filver  lace,  with  a  rich  fringe  ;  they 
are  badges  of  diftinclion  worn  on  one  or  both  (boulders. 
Thofe  of  the  dragoon-guards,  horfe,  and  dragoons, 
are  worn  on  the  left  fhoulder  :  the  light  dragoons,  and 
officers  of  grenadiers,  have  one  on  each  fhoulder  : 
thofe  of  the  battalion  wear  one  on  the  right  dioulder 
only,  which  is  to  be  made  of  embroidery  or  lace 
with  a  gold  or  filver  fringe.  Thofe  of  the  royal  regi¬ 
ment  of  artillery  are  to  be  gold  and  embroidery,  with 
gold  fringe  on  fcarlet  cloth,  and  worn  on  the  right 
ffioulder. 

EPENTHESIS,  in  Grammar,  the  interpofition  or 
infertion  of  a  letter  or  fyllable  in  the  middle  of  a  word; 
as  alkuum ,  for  ahtu?n  ;  relligio ,  for  religio  ;  inauperator, 
for  imperator,  &cc. 

EPEUS,  of  the  line  of  Endymion,  the  inventor  of 
the  battering  ram,  an  engine  of  great  fervice  in  lieges 
to  make  a  breach.  He  is  thought  to  have  built  the 
Trojan  horfe,  and  to  have  founded  the  city  Metapon-. 
turn. 

EPHA,  or  Ephah,  in  Jewifh  antiquity,  a  meafure 
for  things  dry,  equal  to  3  pecks  and  3  pints. 

EPHEBjEUM,  in  antiquity,  the  place  where  the 
ephebi  or  youth  exercifed;  or,  as  fomc  fay,  where  thofe 
who  defigned  to  exercife  met,  and  agreed  what  kind 
of  exercife  they  ffiould  contend  in,  and  what  fhould  be 
the  vigor’s  reward. 

EPHEBI,  among  the  Athenians,  a  defignation  gi¬ 
ven  to  their  young  men  when  they  arrived  at  1 8  years 
of  age,  at  which  time  they  had  their  names  entered  in> 
a  public  register. 

EPHEDRA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to .  the' 
dicccia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  51  ft  order,  Conferee .  See  Botany  Index. 

EPHEMERA,  from  “  a  day;”  a  diary  fe¬ 

ver,  or  a  fever  of  one  day’s  continuance  only.  In  this 
cafe,  fuch  a  heat  as  attends  an  excefs  of  wine,  a  pulfe 
fomewliat  full  and  quick,  but  foft  and  regular,  a  flight 
headach,  a  naufea,  and  reftlelfnefs,  are  all  the  fymp- 
tors-j*,  and  which  terminate  without  any  fenfible  eva¬ 
cuation.  If  it  continue  unto  the  third  day,  it  is  not  a 
diary  fever  *,  and  if  the  conftitution  is  very  dry,  a 
hedtic  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Ephemera,  the  Day-fly ,  a  genus  of  infedls  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  neuroptera.  See  Entomology 
hid  ex. 

EPHEMERIDES,  in  Aflronomy,  tables  calculated 


by  aftronomers,  fhowing  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  hea-  Ephefus. 

vens  for  every  day  at  noon  ;  that  is,  the  places  where- - 

in  all  the  planets  are  found  at  that  time.  It  is  from 
thefe  tables  that  the  eclipfes,  conjunctions,  and  afpeefts 
of  the  planets,  are  determined  ;  horofeopes  or  celeltial 
fchemes  conftrudled,  8cc.  We  have  ephemeiides  of 
Origan,  ■  Kepler  Argoli,  Heckerus,  Mezzarachis, 

Wing,  De  la  Hire,  Parker,  &c.  S.  Caffini  has  cal¬ 
culated  ephemerides  of  the  fidera  mediceea  or  fatellites 
of  Jupiter,  which  are  of  good  ufe  in  determining  the 
longitude. 

In  England,  the  Nautical  Almanack,  or  Aftronomi- 
cal  Ephemeris,  publifhed  annually  by  anticipation,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  commiffioners  of  longitude,  is 
the  moil  'confiderable.  In  France,  celeftial  epheme- 
rides  have  been  publifhed  by  M.  Defplaces  every  ten 
years,  from  1715  to  174 5;  they  were  afterwards  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  Abbe  Caille,  with  many  additions  ;  of 
which  an  account  may  be  feen  in  the  Iliftory  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  for  1743.  The  Academy  of 
Sciences  have  likewife  publifhed  annually,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  a  kind  of  ephemeris 
under  the  title  of  Connoiffance  des  Terns. 

EPHESUS,  a  city  of  antiquity,  much  celebrated 
on  account  of  its  temple  of  Diana,  and  for  being 
the  moft  famous  mart  or  ftaple  town  of  Hither  Alia. 

Ephefus  was  in  ancient  times  the  metropolis  of  all 
Afia.  Stephanus  gives  it  the  title  of  Epiphaneflates ,  or 
mofl  ilhiflrious ;  and  Pliny  ftyles  it  the  ornament  of 
Alia.  The  ancient  city  flood  about  50  miles  fouth  of 
Smyrna,  near  the.  mouth  of  the  river  Cayfter,  and  the 
fhore  of  the  Icarian  fea,  which  is  a  bay  of  the  Aigsean ; 
but  as  it  has  been  fo  often  deftroyed  and  rebuilt,  it 
is  no  eafy  matter  to  determine  the  precife  place.  Mofl 
of  our  modern  travellers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  city  flood  more  to  the  fouth  than  the  prefent ; 
which  they  argue  from  the  ruins  that  flill  remain. 

Ephefus  was,  in  ancient  times,  known  by .  the  names  of 
Alopes,  Ortygia ,  Morges ,  Smyrna ,  Trachcea ,  Samornion,  , 

and  Pte/o.  It  was  called  Ephefus,  according  to  He- 
raclidcs,  from  the  Greek  word  ephefus ,  fignifying  per- 
miflion;  becaufe  Hercules  (fays  he)  permitted  the  Ama¬ 
zons  to  live  and  build  a  city  in  that  place.  Others  tell 
us,  that  Ephefus  was  the  name  of  the  Amazon  that 
founded  the  city  y  for  Pliny,  Juftin,  and  Orofius,  una- 
nimoufly  affirm  that  it  w^as  built  by  an  Amazon; 
while  others  beflow  this  honour  upon  Androclus,  the 
fon  of  Codrus  king  of  Athens,  who  was  the  chief  of 
the  Ioniaws  that  fettled  in  Afia.  But  in  matters  of  fo 
early  a  date,  it  is  impoffible  to  come  at  the  truth,  and 
therefore  not  worth  our  while  to  dwell  on  fuch  fruit- 
lefs  inquiries.  What  we  know  for  certain  is,  that 
the.  city,  which  in  the  Roman  times  was  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  all  Afia,  acknowledged  Lyfimachus  for  its 
founder ;  for  that  prince,  having  caufed  the  ancient 
city  to  be  entirely  demolifhed,  rebuilt,  at  a  vafl  ex¬ 
pence,  a  new  one,  in  a  place  more  convenient,  and 
nearer  the  temple,  Strabo  tells  us,  that,  as  the  in¬ 
habitants  fhowed  a  great  relu£lance  to  quit  their  an¬ 
cient  habitations,  Lyfimachus  caufed  all  the  drains 
that  conveyed  the  water  into  the  neighbouring  fens 
and  the  Cayfter  to  be  privately  flopped  up  ;  where¬ 
by  the  city  being  on  the  firfl  violent  rains  in  great 
part  laid  under  water,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
drowned,  they  wTere  glad  to  abandon  the  ancient  and 

retire 
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Ephefus.  retire  to  the  new  city.  This  new  Ephefus  was  greatly 
w  damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
but  by  that  emperor  repaired  and  adorned  with  feveral 
ftately  buildings,  of  which  there  are  now  but  few  ruins 
to  be  feen,  and  fcarce  any  thing  worthy  of  ancient  E- 
phefus.  The  aqueduft,  part  of  which  is  Hill  Handing, 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Greek 
emperors  3  the  pillars  which  fupport  the  arches  are  of 
fine  marble,  and  higher  or  lower  as  the  level  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  required.  This  aqueduft  ferved  to  convey  water 
into  the  city  from  the  fpring  of  Halites,  mentioned  by 
Paufanius.  The  gate,  now  called  by  the  inhabitants, 
for  what  reafon  we  know  not,  the  Gate  of  P erf  edition , 
is  remarkable  for  three  bas-reliefs  on  the  mould  of  an 
exquifite  tafte.  The  port,  of  which  fo  many  medals 
have  been  ftruck,  is  at  prefent  but  an  open  road,  and 
not  much  frequented.  The  Cayfter  was  formerly  na¬ 
vigable,  and  afforded  a  fafe  place  for  ftiips  to  ride  in, 
but  is  now  almoft  choked  up  with  fand. 

But  the  chief  ornament  of  Ephefus  was  the  temple 
of  Diana,  built  at  the  common  charge  of  all  the  flates 
in  Afia,  and  for  its  ftru&ure,  fize,  and  furniture,  ac¬ 
counted  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  This  great 
edifice  was  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  marfti  3  which  place  they  chofe,  if  we 
believe  Pliny,  as  the  leaft  fubjeft  to  earthquakes.  This 
fite  doubled  the  charges  3  for  they  were  obliged  to  be 
at  a  vaft  expence  in  making  drains  to  convey  the  water 
that  came  down  the  hill  into  the  morafs  and  the  Cay¬ 
fter.  Philo  Byzantius  tells  us,  that  in  this  work  they 
ufed  fuch  a  quantity  of  Hone,  as  almofl  exhaufted  all 
the  quarries  in  the  country  3  and  thefe  drains  or  vaults 
are  what  the  prefent  inhabitants  take  for  a  labyrinth. 
To  fecure  the  foundations  of  the  conduits  or  fewers, 
which  were  to  bear  a  building  of  fuch  a  prodigious 
•weight,  they  laid  beds  of  charcoal,  fays  Pliny,  well 
rammed,  and  upon  them  others  of  wool.  I  wo  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  years,  Pliny  fays  400,  were  fpent  in 
building  this  wonderful  temple  by  all  Afia.  It  wras  425 
feet  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth,  fupported  by  127 
marble  pillars,  70  feet  high,  of  which  27  were  molt 
curioufly  carved,  and  the  reft  polifhed.  Thefe  pillars 
were  the  works  of  fo  many  kings,  and  the  bas-reliefs 
of  one  were  done  by  Scopas,  the  moft  famous  fculptor 
of  antiquity  3  the  altar  was  almoft  wholly  the  work  of 
Praxiteles.  Cheiromocrates,  who  built  the  city  of  A- 
lexandria,  and  offered  to  form  Mount  Athos  into  a 
ftatue  of  Alexander,  was  the  architeft  employed  on 
this  occafion.  The  temple  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  an 
afylum,  which  at  firft  extended  to  a  furlong,  was  after¬ 
wards  enlarged  by  Mithridates  to  a  bow  ftiot,  and  dou¬ 
bled  by  Mark  Antony,  fo  that  it  took  in  part  of  the 
city  :  but  Tiberius,  to  put  a  ft  op  to  the  many  abufes 
and  diforders  that  attend  privileges  of  this  kind,  re¬ 
voked  them  all,  and  declared,  that  no  man  guilty  of 
any  wicked  or  difhoneft  a&ion  ftiould  efcape  juftice, 
though  he  fled  to  the  altar  itfelf. 

The  priefts  who  officiated  in  this  temple  were  held 
in  great  efteem,  and  trufted  with  the' care  of  facred 
virgins,  or  priefteffes,  but  not  till  they  were  made  eu¬ 
nuchs.  They  were  called  EJliatores  and  Efjence ,  had  a 
particular  diet,  and  were  not  allowed  by  their  eonfti- 
tutions  to  go  into  any  private  houfe.  They  were 
maintained  with  the  profits  accruing  from  the  lake  Se- 
linufis,  and  another  that  fell  into  it,  which  muft  have 
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been  very  confiderable,  ftnee  they  ere&ed  a  golden  fta¬ 
tue  to  one  Artemidorus,  who  being  fent  to  Rome,  re¬ 
covered  them  after  they  had  been  feized  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  public  revenues.  All  the  Ionians  reforted 
yearly  to  Ephefus  with  their  wives  and  children,  where 
they  folemnized  the  feftival  of  Diana  with  great  pomp 
and  magnificence,  making  on  that  occafion  rich  offer¬ 
ings  to  the  goddefs,  and  valuable  prefents  to  her  priefts. 
The  affiarchae,  mentioned  by  St  Luke,  were,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Beza,  thofe  priefts  whofe  peculiar  province  it  Was 
to  regulate  the  public  fports  that  were  annually  per¬ 
formed  at  Epheliis  in  honour  of  Diana :  they  were 
maintained  with  the  collections  made  during  the  fports  ^ 
for  all  Afia  flocked  to  fee  them.  The  great  Diana  of 
the  Ephefians,  as  ffie  was  ftyled  by  her  blind  adorers,, 
was,  according  to  Pliny,  a  fmall  ftatue  of  ebony,  made 
by  one  Canitia,  though  commonly  believed  to  have  been 
fent  down  from  heaven  by  Jupiter.  This  ftatue  was 
firft  placed  in  a  niche,  which,  as  we  are  told,  the  Ama¬ 
zons  caufed  to  be  made  in  the  trunk  of  an  elm.  Such 
was  the  firft  rife  of  the  veneration  that  was  paid  to 
Diana  in  this  place.  In  procefs  of  time  the  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  goddefs  daily  increafing  among  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Afia,  a  moft  ftately  and  magnificent  temple 
was  built  near  the  place  where  the  elm  flood,  and  the 
ftatue  of  the  goddefs  placed  in  it.  This  was  the  firft 
temple  5  but  not  quite  fo  fumptuous  as  that  which  we 
have  deferibed,  though  reckoned,  as  wTell  as  the  fecond, 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  fecond,  being 
that  above  deferibed,  was  remaining  in  Pliny’s  time, 
and  in  Strabo’s  3  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  destroy¬ 
ed  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine,  purfuant  to  the  ediCt 
by  which  that  emperor  commanded  all  the  temples  of 
the  heathens  to  be  thrown  down  and  demolifhed  :  the 
former  was  burnt  the  fame  day  that  Alexander  wa& 
born,  by  one  Eroftratus,  who  owned  on  the  rack,  that 
the  only  thing  which  had  prompted  him  to  deftroy  fo  ex¬ 
cellent  a  work,  was  the  defire  of  tranfmitting  his  name 
to  future  ages.  Whereupon  the  common  council  of  Afia 
made  a  decree,  forbidding  any  one  to  name  him  3  but 
this  prohibition  ferved  only  to  make  his  name  more 
memorable,  fuch  a  remarkable  extravagance,  or  rather 
madnefs,  being  taken  notice  of  by  all  the  hiftorians 
who  have  written  of  thofe  times.  Alexander  offered 
to  rebuild  the  temple  at'  his  own  expence,  provided  the 
Ephefians  would  agree  to  put  his  name  on  the  front  3, 
but  they  rejected  his  offer  in  fuch  a  manner  as  prevent¬ 
ed  the  refentment  of  that  vain  prince,  telling  him,  that 
“  it  was  not  fit  one  god  fliould  build  a  temple  to  ano¬ 
ther.”  The  pillars,  and  other  materials  that  had  been 
faved  out  of  the  flames,  were  fold,  and  alfo  the  jewels 
of  the  Ephefian  women,  who  on  that  occafion  willing¬ 
ly  parted  with  them  3  and  the  fum  raifed  from  thence 
ferved  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  till  other  con¬ 
tributions  came  in,  which  in  a  ffiort  time  amounted 
to  an  immenfe  treafure.  This  is  the  temple  which  Stra¬ 
bo,  Pliny,  and  other  Roman  writers-  fpeak  of.  It 
flood  between  the  city  and  the  port,  and  was  built,  or 
rather  finiflred,  as  Livy  tells  us,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Servius.  Of  this  wonderful  ftnnfture  there  is  nothing 
at  prefent  remaining  but  fome  ruins,  and  a  few  broken 
pillars. 

The  Ionians  firft  fettled  at  Ephefus  under  the  con- 
du£l  of  Androclus,  who  drove  out  the  Carians  and  Le- 
leges,  by  whom  thofe  places  were  poffeiied  at  his  ar¬ 
rival. 
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EpTiefus.  rival.  The  city,  whether  built  by  him,  as  Strabo  af- 
£rms>  or  by  Croefus  or  Ephefus,  long  before  the  Io¬ 
nic  migration,  as  others  maintain,  became  foon  the 
metropolis  of  Ionia.  It  was  at  firft  governed  Dy  An- 
droclus,  and  his  defcendants,  ^rho  aifumed  the  royal 
title,  and  exercifed  the  regal  authority  over  the  new 
colony :  whence,  even  in  Strabo’s  time,  *the  pofterity 
of  Androclus  were  ftyled  kings,  and  allowed  to  wear 
a  fcarlet  robe,  with  a  fceptre,  and  all  the  enfigns  of  the 
royal  dignity.  In  procefs  of  time,  a  new  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  was  introduced,  and  a  fenate  eftabliihed  ;  but 
when,  or  on  what  occafion,  this  change  happened,  we 
know  not.  This  kind  of  government  continued  till  the 
time  of  Pythagoras,  who  lived  before  Cyrus  the  Great, 
and  was  one  of  the  mod  cruel  and  inhuman  tyrants  we 
read  of  in  hiftory  $  for  having  driven  out  the  fenate, 
and  taken  all  the  power  into  his  own  hands,  he  filled 
the  city  with  blood  and  rapine,  not  fparing  ever,  %thofe 
who  fled  to  the  temple  of  Diana  for  Ihelter.  Pytha¬ 
goras  was  fucceeded  by  Pindarus,  who  bore  the  fame 
Iway  in  the  city ;  but  treated  the  citizens  with  more 
humanity.  In  his  time  Ephefus  being  befieged  by 
Croefus  king  of  Lydia,  he  advifed  the  inhabitants  to 
devote  their  city  to  Diana,  and  fallen  the  wall,  by  a 
rope,  to  the  pillars  of  her  temple.  They  followed  his 
advice,  and  were,  from  reverence  to  the  goddefs,  not 
only  treated  with  great  kindnefs  by  Croefus,  but  refto- 
red  to  their  former  liberty.  Pindarus  being  obliged  to 
relign  his  power,  retired  to  Peloponnefus.  He  was, 
according  to  /Elian,  grandfon  to  Alyattes  king  of  Ly¬ 
dia,  and  Croefus’s  nephew.  The  other  tyrants  of  E- 
phefus  mentioned  in  hiftory  are,  Athenagoras,  Comes, 
Ariilarchus,  and  Hegefias  ;  of  whom  the  lafl  was  ex¬ 
pelled  by  Alexander,  who,  coming  to  Ephefus,  after 
having  defeated  the  Perfians  on  the  banks  of  the 
Granicus,  bellowed  upon  Diana  all  the  tributes  which 
the  Ephefians  had  paid  to  the  Perfians,  and  efta- 
blilhed  a  democracy  in  the  city.  In  the  war  between 
Mithridates  and  the  Romans,  they  iided  with  the 
former,  and,  by  his  diredlions,  maffacred  all  the  Ro¬ 
mans  that  refided  in  their  city ;  for  which  barbarity 
they  were  feverely  fined,  and  reduced  almolt  to  beg¬ 
gary  by  Sylla,  but  afterwards  treated  kindly,  and  fuf- 
fered  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws,  as  is  plain 
from  feveral  ancient  inscriptions  and  medals.  The  E~ 
phefians  were  much  addicted  to  fuperltition,  forcery, 
and  curious  arts,  as  the  fcripture  hyles  them  :  whence 
came  the  proverb  “  Ephelian  letters,”  lignifying  all 
forts  of  fpells  or  charms. 

In  the  time  of  the  apolllePaul,  Ephefus  retained  a  great 
deal  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  But  it  was  a  ruinous 
place,  when  the  emperor  Juftinian  filled  Conftantinople 
with  its  ftatues,  and  raifed  his  church  of  St  Sophia  up- 
'  on  its  columns.  Since  then  it  has  been  almoft  quite 
exhaulted.  Towards  the  end  of  the  1  ith  century,  a 
Turkifh  pirate,  named  Tanvriper tries ,  fettled  there. 
But  the  Greek  admiral,  John  Ducas,  defeated  him  in 
a  bloody  battle,  and  purfued  the  flying  Turks  up  the 
M  eander.  In  1306,  it  was  among  the  places  which 
fuTered  from  the  exactions  of  the  grand-duke  Roger; 
and  two  years  after,  it  furrendered  to  Sultan  Sayfan, 
who,  to  prevent  future  infurre6lions,  removed  moll  of 
the  inhabitants  to  Tyriasum,  where  they  were  maflacred. 
Ephefus  appears  to  have  fubfifted  as  an  inconliderable 


place  for  forne  time.  But  no.v,  the  Ephefians  are  only*  Ephetw 
a  few  Greek  peafants,  living  in  extreme  wretchednefs,  ^  II . 
dependence,  and  infenfibility  ;  the  reprefentatives  of  an  £Ptiraim‘ 
illuilrious  people,  and  inhabiting  the  wreck  of  their 
greatnefs;  fome,  the  fubftru&ions  of  the  glorious  edi¬ 
fices  which  they  raifed  ;  fome,  beneath  the  vaults  of 
the  fiadium,  once  the  crowded  feene  of  their  diver- 
fions ;  and  fome,  by  the  abrupt  precipice,  in  the  fe- 
pulchres  which  received  their  allies. 

EPHET/E  (from  I'pwut,  H  I  fend  forth”),  in  anti¬ 
quity,  a  fort  of  magiftrates  among  the  Athenians,  in- 
ftituted  by  King  Demophoon,  to  take  cognizance  of 
murder,  manflaughter,  and  chance-medley. 

Their  number  was  100,  whereof  50  were  Atheni¬ 
ans,  and  50  Argians:  they  ivere  not  admitted  to  the 
poll  till  upwards  of  50  years  of  age.  Draco  new-mo¬ 
delled  it,  excluded  the  Argians  out  of  it,  and  made  it 
to  confift  of  5  I  Athenians,  each  above  50  years  of  age  : 

Ubho  Emmius  de  Rep.  Athen.  fays,  he  transferred  to 
them  part  of  the  jurifdi&iorf*  of  the  Areopagites.  See 
Areopagus. 

EPHOD,  in  Jewifti  antiquity,  one  part  of  the  priefl>- 
ly  habit ;  being  a  kind  of  girdle,  wdiich,  brought  from 
behind  the  neck  over  the  two  flioulders,  and  hanging 
down  before,  was  put  acrofs  the  ftomach,  then  carried 
round  the  waifl,  and  made  ufe  of  as  a  girdle  to  the  tu¬ 
nic. — There  were  two  forts  of  ephods,  one  of  plain  li¬ 
nen  for  the  priefts,  and  the  other  embroidered  for  the 
high-priefl. 

EPHORI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  magiftrates  efta- 
blilhed  in  ancient  Sparta  to  balance  the  regal  power. 

The  authority  of  the  ephori  was  very  great.  They 
fometimes  expelled  and  even  put  to  death  the  kings, 
and  aboliftied  or  fufpended  the  power  of  the  other  ma- 
^giftrates,  calling  them  to  account  at  pleafure.  There 
were  five  of  them,  others  fay  nine.  They  prefided  in 
the  public  fliows  and  feltivals.  They  were  entrufted 
with  the  public  treafure ;  made  war  and  peace  ;  and 
were  fo  abfolute,  that  Ariftotle  makes  their  government 
equal  to  the  prerogative  of  a  monarchy.  They  were 
eflabliihed  by  Lycurgus,  according  to  the  generality 
of  authors  :  though  this  is  denied  by  others,  who  date 
their  origin  130  years  after  the  time  of  that  legifta- 
tor.  Thus  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Cleomenes,  a- 
feribes  their  inftitution  to  Theopompus  king  of  Spar¬ 
ta  ;  which  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Ari¬ 
ftotle. 

EPHORUS,  an  orator  and  hiftorian  of  Cumae  in 
/Eolia,  about  352  years  before  Chrift.  He  was  dif- 
ciple  to  Ifoc rates,  by  whofe  advice  he  wrote  a  hiftory 
which  gave  an  account  of  all  the  actions  and  battles 
that  had  happened  between  the  Greeks  and  barbarians 
for  7  ;o  years.  It  was  greatly  efteemed  by  the  ancients  5 
but  is  now  loft. 

EPHRAIM,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  one  of  the  di¬ 
visions  of  Paleftine  by  tribes  :  Ephraim  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manafleh  are  blended  together  by  the  facred 
writer  ;  and  it  only  appears  that  Ephraim  occupied  the 
more  fouthern,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manafleh  the  more 
northern  parts,  but  both  feem  to  have  extended  'from 
the  Jordan  to  the  fea.  Eohraim  alfo  denotes  a  king¬ 
dom,  on  the  fenaration  of  the  10  tribes  from  the  houfe 
of  David,  called  alfo  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael  and  of  Sa¬ 
maria* 

v  EPHRATA, 
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EPHRATA,  a  fmall  town  of  Pennfyl  vania  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  the  principal  fettlement  of  the  religious  left 
called  Dunkards  or  Timbers,  See  TuNKKRS, 

EPHREM,  Syrus,  an  ancient  Chriilian  writer,  in 
the  fourth  century,  deacon  of  Edeila,  was  born  at  Ni- 
fibe  in  Syria.  He  w'as  greatly  efteemed  by  St  Baft], 
St  Gregory,  Nyffen,  and  other  great  men.  hie  wrote 
again!!  the  opinions  of  Sabellius,  Arius,  Apollonarius, 
the  Manichees,  &c.  and  acquired  fuch  reputation  by 
his  virtue  and  his  works,  that  he  was  called  the  doBor 
and  the  prophet  of  the  Syrians .  He  died  in  3  78.  The 
bell  editions  of  his  works  are,  that  of  Oxford,  in  1708, 
in  folio,  and  that  of  Rome,  from  1732  to  1738,  in 
Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  6  vols  folio. 

EPHYDOR,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  in  the  Athe¬ 
nian  courts  of  juft  ice,  who  was  to  provide  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  with  equal  water  hour-glades.  When 
the  glafs  was  run  out,  they  were  not  permitted  to 
ffpeak  any  farther  5  and,  therefore,  we  ftnd  them  .very 
careful  not  to  lofe  or  mifpend  one  drop  of  their  water. 
Whilll  the  laws  quoted  by  them  were  reciting,  or  if 
any  other  buftnefs  happened  to  intervene,  they  gave  or¬ 
ders  that  the  glafs  ihould  be  Hopped. 

EPIBAT/B,  E ir&etlctt,  among  the  Greeks,  marines, 
or  foldiers  wffio  ferved  on  board  the  (hips  of  war.  They 
’were  armed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  land-forces,  only 
that  more  of  them  wore  full  or  heavy  armour. 

EPIBATERION,  a  poetical  compofition,  in  ufe 
among  the  ancient  Greeks.  "When  any  perfon  of  con¬ 
dition  and  quality  returned  home  after  a  long  abfence 
•or  journey  into  another  country,  he  called  together 
his  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  and  made  them  a  fpeech, 
or  rehearfed  them  a  copy  of  verfes,  wherein  he  return¬ 
ed  folemn  thanks  to  the  immortal  gods  for  his  happy 
return  5  and  ended  wfith  an  addrefs  by  way  of  compli¬ 
ment  to  his  fellow-citizens. — Thefe  verfes  made  what 
the  Greeks  call  epibaterium ,  of  z7n£ociw,  “  I 

go  abroad.”  At  going  away  they  had  another,  called 
apohaterium. 

EPIBATERIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  monoecia  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

EPIC,  or  Heroic,  Poem ,  a  poem  expreffed  in  nar¬ 
ration,  formed  upon  a  Itory  partly  real  and  partly 
feigned  >  reprefenting,  in  a  fublime  ftyle,  fome  ftgnal 
•and  fortunate  a&ion,  diftinguifhed  by  a  variety  of  great 
events,  to  form  the  morals,  and  affect  the  mind  with 
the  love  of  heroic  virtue. 

We  may  diftinguifh  three  parts  of  the  definition, 
namely,  the  matter,  the  form,  and  the  end.  The  mat¬ 
ter  includes  the  a£lion  of  the  fable,  under  which  are 
ranged  the  incidents,  epifodes,  characters,  morals,  and 
machinery.  The  form  comprehends  the  way  or  man¬ 
ner  of  the  narration,  whether  by  the  poet  himfelf,  or 
by  any  perfons  introduced,  whofe  difeourfes  are  related : 
to  this  branch  likewife  belong  the  moving  of  the  paf- 
flons,  the  deferiptions,  difeourfes,  fentiments,  thoughts, 
ftyle,  and  verftfication  \  and  befides  thefe,  the  fimilies, 
tropes,  figures,  and,  in  fhort,  all  the  ornaments  and 
decorations  of  the  poem.  •  The  end  is  to  improve  our 
morals  and  increafe  our  virtue.  See  Poetry. 

EPICEDON  (formed  of  st*  upon ,  and  **  fu' 
viera/),  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  a  poem,  or 
poetical  compofition,  on  the  death  of  a  perfon. — At 
the  obfequies  cf  any  man  of  figure,  there  were  three 
Linds  of  difeourfes  ufually  made  }  that  rehearfed  at  his 
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buflum  or  funeral  pile,  was  called  nenia  ;  that  engraven  Epicedium 
on  his  tomb,  epitaph  ;  and  that  fpoken  in  the  ceremony 
of  his  funeral,  epicedion .  We  have  two  beautiful  epice*- 
dions  in  Virgil,  that  of  Euryalus  and  that  of  Pallas. 

EPICEDIUM,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  poem  rehear¬ 
fed  during  the  funeral  folemnity  of  perfons  of  difthic- 


tion. 


EPICHARMUS,  an  ancient  poet  and  philofonher, 
born  in  Sicily,  was  a  fcholar  of  Pythagoras.  He  is 
faid  to  have  introduced  comedy  at  Syracuie.in  the 
reign  of  Hiero.  Horace  commends  Plautus  for  imi¬ 
tating  him,  in  following  the  chafe  of  the  intrigue  fo 
clofely  as  not  to  give  the  readers  or  fpe&ators  time 
to  trouble  themfelves  with  doubts  concerning  the  dif- 
covery.  He  wrote  likewife  treatifes  concerning  phi- 
lofophy  and  medicine  }  but  none  of  his  w^orks  have 
been  preferved.  Pie  died  aged  90,  according  to  La¬ 
ertius,  wTho  has  preferved  four  verfes  inferibed  on  his 
ftatue. 

EPICHIROTONIA,  among  the  Athenians.  It 
was  ordained  by  Solon,  that  once  every  year  the  laws 
Ihould  be  carefully  revifed  and  examined  \  and  if  any 
of  them  were  found  unfuitable  to  the  prefent  Hate 
of  affairs,  they  Ihould  be  repealed.  This  was  called 
vri%etgoloptx  tup  vepm,  from  the  manner  of  giving  their 
fuffrages  by  holding  up  their  hands .  See  a  farther  ac¬ 
count  of  this  cuftom  in  Pott.  Archgeol.  Grace,  lib.  1. 


cap.  26.  tom.  i.  p.  242. 

EPICOENE,  in  Grammar ,  a  term  applied  to  nouns, 
which,  under  the  fame  gender  and  termination,  mark 
indifferently  the  male  and  female  fpecies.  Such  in  La¬ 
tin  is  aquila ,  vefperti/iq ,  -&c.  which  lignify  equally  a 
male  or  female  eagle  or  bat. 

Grammarians  diftinguifh  between,  epiccene  and  com¬ 
mon.  A  noun  is  faid  to  be  common  of  two  kinds, 
wffien  it  may  be  joined  either  with  a  mafeuline  or  a  fe¬ 
minine  article  ;  and  epiccene,  when  it  is  always  joined 
to  fome  of  the  two  articles,  and  yet  fignifies  both  gen¬ 
ders. 

EPICTETUS,  a  celebrated  Stoic  philofopher,  born 
at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  in  the  firft  century,  was  the 
Have  of  Epaphroditus,  a  freedman.  and  one  of  Nero’s 
guard.  Domitian  banifhing  all  philofophers  from 
Rome,  about  the  year  94,  Epi£letus  retired  to  Nico- 
polis  in  Epirus,  where  he  died  in  a  very  advanced  age  ^ 
and  after  his  death,  the  earthen  lamp  he  made  ufe  of  fold 
for  3000  drachmae.  He  was  a  man  of  great  modefly  j 
which  was  eminent  in  his  own  practice,  as  well  as  in  his 
recommendation  to  others  :  hence  he  ufed  to  fay,  “  That 
there  is  no  need  of  adorning  a  man’s  houfe  with  rich 
hangings  or  paintings,  fince  the  moft  graceful  furniture 
is  temperance  and  modefly,  which  are  laiting  ornaments, 
and  will  never  be  the  woife  for  w  earing.”  Of  all  the" 
ancient  philofophers,  he  feems  to  have  made  the  near- 
eft  approaches  to  the  Chriftian  morality,  and  to  have 
had  the  moft  juft  ideas  of  God  and  providence.  He 
always  poffeffed  a  cool  and  ferene  mind,  unruffled  by 
paffion  *,  and  w^as  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  whole  of  mo¬ 
ral  philofophy  was  included  in  thefe  viox&s,  fupport  and 
ahjlain.  One  day,  his  mafter  Epaphroditus  Itrove  in 
a  frolic  to  wrench  his  leg  5  when  Epicftetus  faid,  with 
a  finile,  and  free  from  any  emotion,  “  If  you  go  on,  you 
will  certainly  break  my  leg  but  the  former  redoubling 
his  effort,  and  ftriking  it  with  all, his  ftrength,  he  at  laft 
broke  the  bone  }  when  all  the  return  Epifletus  made  was, 
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Epicurean  “  Bid  not  I  tell  you,  Sir,  that  you  would  break  my  rals  of  Epicurus. 
‘■Philofophy.  ieg  No  man  was  more  eXpert;  at  reducing  the  rigour 
of  the  maxims  of  the  Stoics  into  pradtice.  He  con¬ 
formed  himfelf  ftridtly,  both  in  his  difcourfe  and  be¬ 
haviour,  to  the  manners  of  Socrates  and  Zeno.  He 
waged  continual  war  with  fancy  and  fortune  ;  and  it  is 
an  excellence  peculiar  to  himfelf,  that  he  admitted  all 
the  feverity  of  the  Stoics  without  their  fournefs,  and 
reformed  Stoicifm  as  well  as  profeffed  it  ;  and  befides 
his  vindicating  the  immortality  of  the  foul  as  ftrenu- 
oufly  as  Socrates  or  any  Stoic  of  them  all,  he  declared 
openly  againft  felf-murder,  the  lawfulnefs  of  which  was 
maintained  by  the  reft  of  the  fedL  Arrian,  his  difciple, 

*vrote  a  large  account  of  his  life  and  death,  which  is 
loft  ;  and  preferved  four  books  of  his  difcourfes  and 
his  Enchiridion,  of  which  there  have  been  feveral  edi¬ 
tions  in  Greek  and  Latin;  and,  in  1758,  a  tranftation 
of  them  into  Englifh  was  publifhed  by  the  learned  and 
ingenious  Mifs  Carter. 

EPICUREAN  philosophy,  the  do&rine  or  fy- 
ftem  of  philofophy  maintained  by  Epicurus  and  his 
followers. 

His  philofophy  conlifted  of  three  parts;  canonical, 
phyfical,  and  ethereal.  The  firft  was  about  the  canons 
or  rules,  of  judging.  The  cenfure  which  Tully  palfes 
upon  him  for  his  defpifing  logic,  will  hold  true  only 
with  regard  to  the  logic  of  the  Stoics,  which  he  could 
not  approve  of,  as  being  too  full  of  nicety  and  quirk. 

Epicurus  was  not  acquainted  with  the  analytical  method 
of  divifion  and  argumentation,  nor  was  he  fo  curious 
in  modes  and  formation  as  the  Stoics.  Soundnefs  and 
fimplicity  of  fenfe,  aflifted  with  fome  natural  reflec¬ 
tions,  was  all  his  art.  His  fearch  after  truth  proceed¬ 
ed  only  by  the  fenfes  ;  to  the  evidence  of  which  he  gave 
fo  great  a  certainty,  that  he  confidered  them  as  an  in¬ 
fallible  rule  of  truth,  and  termed  them  the  firjl  natural 
light  of  mankind '. 

In  the  fecond  part  of  this  philofophy  he  laid  down 
atoms,  fpace,  and  gravity,  as  the  firft  principles  of  all 
things^  he  did  not  deny  the  exiftence  of  God,  but 
thought  it  beneath  his  majefty  to  concern  himfelf  with 
human  affairs :  he  held  him  a  bleffed  immortal  Being, 
having  no  affairs  of  his  own  to  take  care  of,  and  above 
meddling  with  thofe  of  others. 

As  to  his  ethics,  he  made  the  fupreme  good  of  man 
to  confift  in  pleafure,  and  confequently  fupreme  evil  in 
pain.  Nature  itfelf,  fays  he,  teaches  us  this  truth  ;  and 
prompts  us  from  our  birth  to  procure  whatever  gives 
us  pleafure,  and  avoid  what  gives  us  paiii.  To  this  end 
he  propofes  a  remedy  againft  the  fharpnefs  of  pain: 
this  was  to  divert  the  mind  from  it,  by  turning  our 
whole  attention  upon  the  pleafures  we  have  formerly 
enjoyed.  He  held  that  the  wife  man  mull  be  happy  as 
long  as  he  is  wife ;  the  pain,  not  depriving  him  of  his 
wifdom,  cannot  deprive  him  of  his  happinefs. 

There  is  nothing  that  has  a  fairer  fhow  of  honefty 
than  the  moral  dodtrine  of  Epicurus.  Gaffendus  pre¬ 
tends,  that  the  pleafure  in  which  this  philofopher  has 
fixed  the  fovereign  good,  was  nothing  elfe  but  the  high- 
eft  tranquillity  of  mind,  in  conjundlion  with  the  moft 
perfect  health  of  body :  but  Tully,  Horace,  and  Plu¬ 
tarch,  as  well  as  almoft  all  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
give  us  a  very  different  account  of  it :  indeed  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  pleafure,  in  which  the  chief  happinefs  is 
%pofed  to  be  feated,  is  a  grand  problem  in  the  mo- 
Yol.  VIII.  Part  L 
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picureans,  the  rigid  and  the  remifs  :  the  firft  were  thofe  .  H 
who  underftood  Epicurus’s  notion  of  pleafure  in  theEpidaufus\ 
beft  fenfe,  and  placed  all  their  happinefs  in  the  pure 
pleafures  of  the  mind,  refulting  from  the  practice  of 
virtue  :  the  loofe  or  remifs  Epicureans,  taking  the  words 
of  that  philofopher  in  a  grofs  fenfe,  placed  all  their  hap¬ 
pinefs  in  bodily  pleafures  or  debauchery. 

EPICURUS,  the  greateft  philofopher  of  his  age,  was 
born  at  Gargettium  in  Attica,  about  340  B.  C.  in  the 
109th  Olympiad.  He  fettled  at  Athens  in  a  fine  garden 
he  had  bought;  where  he  lived  with  his  friends  in  great 
tranquillity,'  and  educated  a  great  number  of  difciples. 

They  lived  all  in  common  with  their  mafter.  The  re- 
fpe<ft  which  his  followers  paid  to  his  memory  is  admi¬ 
rable  :  his  fchool  was  never  divided,  but  his  doctrine 
was  followed  as  an  oracle.  His  birth-day  was  ftill 
kept  in  Pliny’s  time  ;  the  month  he  was  born  in  was 
obferved  as  a  continual  feftival ;  and  they  placed  his 
pidlure  everywhere.  He  wrote  a  great  many  books, 
and  valued  himfelf  upon  making  no  quotations.  He 
raifed  the  atomical  fyftem  to  a  great  reputation, 
though  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  it,  but  had  only 
made  fome  change  in  that  of  Democritus.  As  to 
his  dodtrine  concerning  the  fupreme  good  or  happi¬ 
nefs,  it  was  very  liable  to  be  mifreprefented,  and  fome 
ill  effedls  proceeded  from  thence,  which  difcredited  his 
fedl.  He  was  charged  with  perverting  the  worfliip  of 
the  gods,  and  inciting  men  to  debauchery  ;  but  he  did 
not  forget  himfelf  on  this  occafion  ;  he  published  his 
opinions  to  the  whole  world ;  he  wrote  fome  books  of 
devotion ;  recommended  the  veneration  of  the  gods,  fo- 
briety,  and  chaftity  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  lived  in 
an.  exemplary  manner,  and  conformably  to  the  rules  of 
philofophical  wifdom  and  frugality.  Timocrites,  a  de¬ 
fter  of  his  fedt,  fpoke  very  fcandaloufly  of  him.  Gaf¬ 
fendus  has  given  us  all  he  could  colledl  from  the 
ancients  concerning  the  perfon  and  dodtrine  of  this 
philofopher ;  who  died  of  a  fuppreflion  of  urine, 
aged  72. 

#  EPICYCLE,  in  the  ancient  aftronomy,  a  little 
circle  whofe  centre  is  in  the  circumference  of  a  greater 
circle  :  or  it  is  a  fmall  orb  or  fphere,  which  being  fix¬ 
ed  in  the  deferent  of  a  planet,  is  carried  along  with  it ; 
and  yet,  by  his  own  peculiar  motion,  carries  the  pla¬ 
net  faftened  to  it  round  its  proper  centre. 

.  It  was  by  means  of  epicycles  that  Ptolemy  and 
his  followers  folved  the  various  phenomena  of  the 
planets,  but  more  efpecially  their  ftations  and  retrogra- 
dations. 

EPICYCLOID,  in  Geometry ,  a  curve  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  the  periphery  of  a  circle,  along 
the  convex  or  concave  fide  of  the  periphery  of  another 
circle. 

EPICYEMA,  among  Phyfcians ,  denotes  a  fuper- 
fetation  ;  being  a  falfe  conception  or  mole  happening 
after  the  birth  of  a  regular  foetus. 

EPIDAURUM,  Epidaurus,  or  Epitaurum,  in 
Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  on  the  Adria¬ 
tic,  built  the  fame  year,  as  is  faid,  with  Dyrrachium, 

430  years  after  the  deftrudtion  of  Troy  :  a  confiderable 
town  formerly,  but  now  reduced  to  a  fmall  village,  cal¬ 
led  Ragufi  Veccliio  ;  diftant  fix  miles  from  the  modem 
Ragufi.  E.  Long.  190.  Lat.  420.  20'. 

EPIDAURUS,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  town  of 
I  i  Argolis, 
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Argolis,  in  Peloponnefus,  on  the  Saronic  bay,  to  the 
fouth  of  the  promontory  Spiraum  ;  calledyfarW,  be- 
caufe  of  the  religious  veneration  paid  to  ALfculapius, 
whofe  temple  flood  at  the  diflarice  of  five  miles  from 
the  town.  The  Romans,  during  a  peflilence,  being 
advifed  to  convey  the  god  to  Rome,  fent  a  (hip,  with  a 
folemn  embafly,  for  his  conveyance  ;  but  while  the  Epi- 
daurians  were  in  fufpenfe  to  part  with  him,  a  huge  fer- 
jient  failed  to  the  fhip  }  and  being  taken  for  the  god, 
was  carried  to  Rome  in  great  folemnity.  Epidaurus 
flood  in  a  recefs  of  the  bay,  fronting  the  eaft  ;  and  was 
fortified  by  nature,  being  inclofed  by  high  mountains 
reaching  to  the  fea,  and  rendering  it  difficult  of  accefs. 
It  had  feveral  temples,  and  in  the  acropolis  or  citadel 
was  a  remarkable  llatue  of  Minerva.  The  fite  is  now 
called  Epi-thavro .  The  traces  are  indiflin£l,  and  it 
has  probably  been  long  deferted.  The  harbour  of 
Epidaurus  is  long.  Its  periplus  or  circuit  was  15 
lladia  or  near  two  miles.  The  entrance  is  between^ 
mountains,  and  on  a  fmall  rocky  peninfula  on  the  left 
hand  are  ruins  of  a  modern  fortrefs.  This,  it  feems, 
was  the  point  on  which  a  temple  of  Juno  flood.  It  is 
frequented  by  vefiels  for  v/ood  or  corn.  The  grove 
of  ATculapius  was  inclofed  by  mountains,  within 
which  all  the  facrifices  as  well  of  the  Epidaurians  as 
of  ftrangers  were  confirmed.  One  was  called  Titthion  j 
and  on  this  the  god  when  an  infant  was  faid  to  have  been 
expofed,  and  to  have  been  fuckled  by  a  fhe-goat.  He 
w&s  a  great  phyfician,  and  his  temple  was  always  crowd¬ 
ed  with  a  fick  perfons.  Beyond  it  was  the  dormitory 
Of  the  fuppliants  ;  and  near  it,  a  circular  edifice  called 
the  T bolus ,  built  by  Polycletus,  of  white  marble,  worth 
feeing.  The  grove,  befides  other  temples,  was  adorn¬ 
ed  with  a  portico,  and  a  fountain  remarkable  for  its  roof 
and  decorations.  The  bath  of  Alfculapius  was  one  of  the 
benefa£lions  of  Antoninus  Pius,  while  a  Roman  fena- 
tor  •  as  was  alfo  a  houfe  for  the  reception  of  pregnant 
women  and  dying  perfons,  who  before  were  removed 
out  of  the  inclofure,  to  be  delivered  or  to  expire  in  the 
open  air.  The  remains  are  heaps  of  ftones,  pieces  of 
brick  wall,  and  fcattered  fragments  of  marble  5  befides 
lome  churches  or  rather  piles  of  rubbifh  mife ailed, 
being  deflitute  of  doors,  roofs,  or  any  kind  of  orna¬ 
ment.  The  llatue  of  ALfculapius  was  half  as  big  as 
that  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens.  It  was  made  of 
ivory  and  gold,  and,  as  the  infeription  proved,  by 
Thrafymcdes  fon  of  Arignotus  of  Paros.  He  was  •**.- 
prefented  fitting,  holding  his  ilaff,  with  one  hand  on 
the  head  of  a  ferpent,  and  a  dog  lying  by  him.  Two 
Argive  heroes,  Bellerophon  combating  with  the  mon- 
fler  Chimaera,  and  Perfeus  fevering  the  head  of  Medufa, 
were  carved  on  the  throne.  Many  tablets  deferibed 
the  cures  performed  by  the  deity,  yet  he  had  not  e- 
fcaped  contumely  and  robbery.  Dionyfius  deprived 
him  of  his  golden  beard,  affirming  that  it  was  unfeem- 
ly  in  him  to  appear  in  that  manner  when  his  father 
Apollo  was  always  feen  with  his  face  fmooth.  Sylla 
amaffed  the  precious  offerings  belonging  to  him  and  to 
Apollo  and  Jupiter  at  Delphi  and  Olympia,  to  pay 
his  army  before  Athens.  The  mark?  in  the  w^alls  tes¬ 
tified  that  a  great  number  had  been  plucked  down. 
A  few  fragments  of  wdiite  marble  exquifitely  carved 
occur  in  the  heap  of  the  temple.  The  inclofure  of  the 
temple  once  abounded  in  inferiptions.  In  the  fecond 


century  fix  marbles  remained,  on  which  were  written  Epidaurm 
in  the  Doric  dialedi  the  names  of  men  and  women  who  .  {I 
had  been  patients  of  the  god,  with  the  diflemper  each  ,  0  * . 

had  laboured  under,  and  the  remedies  lie  had  dire£led. 

Dr  Chandler  found  only  a  couple  of  votive  inferiptions, 
and  two  pedeflals  of  flatues,  one  of  which  reprefented  a 
Roman,  and  was  eredled  by  the  city  of  the  Epidau¬ 
rians.  The  fladium  was  near  the  temple.  It  was  of 
earth,  as  moll  in  Greece  were.  At  the  upper  end  are 
feats  of  flone,  but  thefe  were  continued  along  the  fides 
only  a  few  yards.  A  vaulted  paffage  leading  under¬ 
neath  into  the  area,  now  choked  up,  was  a  private  way 
by  which  the  Agonothetae  or  prefidents  with  the  priefts 
and  perfons  of  diffin£lion  entered.  Two  large  cifterns 
or  refervoirs  remain,  made  by  Antoninus  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  rain  water.  Beyond  them  is  a  dry  water- 
courfe ,  and  in  the  mountain-fide  on  the  right  hand  are 
the  marble  feats  of  the  theatre,  overgrown  with  bullies. 

The  fprings  and  wrells  by  the  ruins  are  now  fuppofed  to 
polfefs  many  excellent  properties.  To  thefe  and  a 
good  air,  Dr  Chandler  thinks,  with  the  recreations  of 
the  theatre  and  of  the  fladium,  and  to  the  medicinal 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  prieils,  may  be  attri¬ 
buted  both  the  recovery  of  the  fick  and  the  reputation 
of*/Efculapius. 

Epidaurus,  with  the  furname  Limera ,  to  diflinguifh 
it  from  the  Epidaurus  of  Argolis  ;  called  fo,  either  from 
its  meadows  or  its  commodious  harbours  (Stephanus, 
Apollodorus)  :  a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  Ionian  fea, 
to  the  fouth  of  the  Sinus  Argolicus,  fituated  wdiere 
now  Molvafia  (lands,  in  the  Morea.  E.  Long.  23.  30. 

Lat.  35*  40. 

EPIDEMIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  feflivals  kept 
in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  at  the  flated  feafons, 
when  thofe  deities,  who  could  not  be  prefent  every¬ 
where,  were  fuppofed  to  vifit  different  places,  in  order 
to  receive  the  vowrs  of  their  adorers. 

EPIDEMIC,  among  phyficians,  an  epithet  of  difi 
eafes  which  at  certain  times  are  popular,  attacking 
great  numbers  at  or  near  the  fame  time. 

EPIDENDRUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  gynandria  clafs  5  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  feventh  order,  Or  chides.  See  Botany  In¬ 
dex. — This  is  the  plant  which  produces  the  fruit  called 
vanilla,  and  wThich  is  ufed  in  perfuming  chocolate,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  fnufF. 

EPIDERMIS,  in  Anatomy ,  the  cuticle  or  fcarf-fkin. 

See  Anatomy  Index .  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Greek 
S7n,  on ,  over  ;  and  h^et,Jkin. 

EPIDICASIA,  among  the  Athenians.  Daugh¬ 
ters  inheriting  their  parents  eflate  were  obliged  to 
marry  their  nearefl  relation ;  which  gave  occafion  to 
perfons  of  the  fame  family  to  go  to  law  with  one 
another,  each  pretending  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  heirefs  than  the  sell.  The  fuit  was  called  e7ri'$tx.ot<rtus 
$iKyi  :  and  the  virgin,  about  whom  the  relations  contefl- 
ed,  tTridixog, 

EPIDIDYMIS,  in  Anatomy ,  a  little  round  body, 
on  the  back  of  each  teflicle  ;  called  alfo  parajlata.  See 
Anatomy  Index . 

EPIGALA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  clafs  *,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  1  8th  order,  Bicornes .  See  Botany  Index . 

EPIDOTiE,  certain  deities  who  prefided  over  the 

growth 
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<Epigaftiic  grow tli  of  cliildren.  They  were  worflnpped  by  the 
.  H  Lacedaemonians,  and  chiefly  invoked  by  thofe  who 
Epigiam.  were  perfecuted  by  the  ghofts  of  the  dead,  &c. 

EPIGASTRIC  REGION,  a  part  or  fubdivifion  of 
the  abdomen.  See  Anatomy  Index . 

EPIGLOTTIS,  in  Anatomy ,  one  of  the  cartilages 
of  the  larynx  or  wind-pipe.  See  Anatomy  Index . 

EPIGONI,  the  Tons  and  defendants  of  the  Grecian 
heroes  who  were  killed  in  the  firft  Theban  war.  r£Jie 
war  of  the  Epigoni  is  famous  in  ancient  hiftory.  It 
W'as  undertaken  ten  years  after  the  firlt.  The  Tons  of 
thofe  who  had  perilhed  in  the  firth  vear,  refolved  to 
avenge  the  death  of  their  fathers,  and  marched  againft 
Thebes,  under  the  command  of  Therfander ;  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  of  Alcmseon  the  fon  of  Amphiaraus, 
about  1307  years  before  Chrift.  The  Argives  were 
a  {lifted  by  the  Corinthians,  the  people  of  Meflenia, 
Arcadia,  and  Megara.  The  Thebans  had  engaged  all 
their  neighbours  in  their  quarrel,  as  in  one  "common 
caufe.  JLhefe  tw  o  hoftile  armies  met  and  engaged  on 
the  banks  of  the  Glilfas.  The  fight  was  obftinate  and 
bloody,  but  vifiory  declared  for  the  Epigoni,  and  fome 
of  the  Thebans  fled  to  Illyricum  with  Leodamas  their 
general,  wfliile  others  retired  into  Thebes,  where  they 
were  foon  befteged,  and  forced  to  furrender.  In  this 
war  A^gialeus  was  the  only  one  who  was  killed,  and 
his  father  Adraftus  was  the  only  one  who  efcaped  alive 
in  the  firft  war.  This  whole  w'ar,  as  Paufanias  ob- 
ferves,  was  written  in  verfe  :  and  Callinus,  who  quotes 
fome  of  the  verfes,  afcribes  them  to  Homer,  which  opi¬ 
nion  has  been  adopted  by  many  winters.-  “  For  my 
part  (continues  the  geographer),  I  own,  that  next  to 
the  Iliad  and  Odylfey  of  Homer,  I  have  never  fcen  a 
finer  poem.”  The  defendants  of  the  veteran  Mace¬ 
donians,  who  ferved  under  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
who  had  children  by  Afiatic  women,  wTere  alfo  called 
Epigoni ,  (Juftin.) 

EPIGRAM,  in  Poetry ,  a  fhort  poem  in  verfe,  treat¬ 
ing  only  of  one  thing,  and  ending  with  fome  lively, 
ingenious,  and  natural  thought  or  point.  The  word  is 
formed  of  urtfeappct  infer iption,  of  mfoetQm  to  inferibe 
or  write  upon . 

Epigrams  then,  originally  fignify  inferiptions,  and 
they  derive  their  origin  from  thofe  inferiptions  placed 
by  the  ancients  on  their  tombs,  ftatues,  temples,  trium¬ 
phal  arches,  &c.  Thefe,  at  firft,  wTere  only  fimple  mo¬ 
nograms  :  afterwards,  increafing  their  length,  they 
made  them  in  verfe,  to  be  the  more  eafily  retained  : 
Herodotus  and  others  have  tranfmitted  to  us  feveral 
of  them.  Such  little  poems  retained  the  name  of  epi¬ 
grams,  even  after  the  defign  of  their  firft  inftitution 
was  varied,  and  people  began  to  ufe  them  for  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  little  fafis  and  accidents,  the  chara&erizing  of 
perfons,  &c.  The  point  or  turn  is  a  quality  much  in- 
lifted  on  by  the  critics,  who  require  the  epigram  con¬ 
stantly  to  clofe  with  fomething  poignant  and  unexpec¬ 
ted,  to  which  all  the  reft  of  the  compofition  is  only 
preparatory ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  exclude 
the  point,  and  require  the  thought  *to  be  equally  dif- 
fufed  throughout  the  poem,  without  laying  the  whole 
ftrefs  on  the  clofe  :  the  former  is  ufually  Martial’s 
prafiice,  and  the  latter  that  of  Catullus. 

.  The  Greek  epigrams  have  farce  any  thing  of  the 
point  or  brifknefs  of  the  Latin  one  :  thofe  collefied 
m  the  Anthology  have  moil  of  them  a  remarkable  air 


of  cafe  and  fimplicity,  attended  with  fomething  juft  and  Epigraphs 
witty  ;  fuch  as  w^e  find  in  a  fenfible  peafant,  or  a  child  .  II 
that  has  wit.  They  have  nothing  that  bites,  but  gpimJnK 
fomething  that  tickles.  Though  they  wrant  the  fait  of 
Martial,  yet  to  a  good  tafte  they  are  not  infipid ;  ex¬ 
cept  a  few'  of  them,  which  are  quite  fiat  and  fpirit- 
lefs.  However,  the  general  faintnefs  and  delicacy  of 
the  pleafantry  in  them  has  given  occalion  for  a  Greek 
epigram,  or  epigram  a  la  Greque ,  to  denote,  among  the 
French,  an  epigram  void  of  fait  or  lharpnefs. 

The  epigram  admits  of  great  variety  of  fubjefts  ; 
fome  are  made  to  praife,  and  others  to  fatirize  5  wiiicR 
laft  are  much  the  ealieft,  ilhnature  ferving  inftead  of 
point  and  wit*  Boileau’s  epigrams  are  all  fatires  011 
one  or  another  5  thofe  of  Des  Reaux  are  all  made  in 
honour  of  his  friends ;  and  thofe  of  Mad.  Scudery  are 
fo  many  eloges.  The  epigram  being  only  a  fingle 
thought,  it  W'ould  be  ridiculous  to  exprefs  it  in  a  great 
number  of  verfes. 

EPIGRAPHE,  among  antiquarians,  denotes  the 
infeription  of  a  building,  pointing  out  the  time  when* 
the  perfons  by  whom,  the  ufes,  and  the  like,  for  winch 
it  was  erefied. 

EPILEPSY,  in  Medicine ,  the  fame  with  wiiat  is 
otherwife  called  the  falling  ft  cknefs,  from  the  patient’s 
falling  fuddenly  to  the  ground.  See  Medicine  Index „ 

EPILOB1UM,  the  willow  herb.  A  genus  of 
plants,  belonging  to  the  o&andria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  17th  order,  Calycanthe - 
nice .  See  Botany  Index . 

EPILOGUE,  in  Oratoiy ,  the  end  or  conclufion  of 
a  difeourfe,  ordinarily  containing  a  recapitulation  of 
the  principal  matters  delivered. 

Epilogue,  in  dramatic  poetry,  a  fpeech  addrefled 
to  the  audience,  after  the  play  is  over,  by  one  of  the 
principal  afiors  therein  *,  ufually  containing  fome  reflec¬ 
tions  oh  certain  incidents  in  the  play,  especially  thofe 
in  the  part  of  the  perfon  that  fpeaks  it  \  and  having 
fomewhat  of  pleafantry,  intended  to  compofe  the  pal 
lions  raifed  in  the  courfe  of  the  reprefentation  :  A  prac¬ 
tice  which  is  ridiculed  by  the  Spell  a  tor  ;  and  compared 
to  a  merry  jigg  upon  the  organ  after  a  good  fermon, 
to  wipe  aw'ay  any  iropreflions  that  might  have,  been 
made  thereby,  and  fend  the  people  aw'ay  juft  as  they 
came.  x 

EPIMEDIUM,  BARREN-WORT.  A  genus  of 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs ;  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  24th  order ,' Cory dales. 

See  Botany  Index . 

EPIMENIDES,  an  ancient  poet  and  philofopher, 
was  born  at  Gnofliis  in  Crete.  Contrary  to  the  cuftora 
of  his  country,  he  a  Ways  wore  his  hair  long  ;  which, 
according  to  fome,  was  becaufe  he  w'as  alhamed  of 
being  thought  a  Cretan  :  and  indeed  he  does  not  feem 
to  have  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  if  that 
verfe  cited  by  St  Paul  be,  as  it  is  generally  believed  to 
be,  his  ,  “  'The  Cretans  are  ahvays  liars,  evil  beafts, 
flow'  bellies.”  Many  ftories  are  related  of  him,  too 
w’onderful  to  merit  attention  ;  however,  his  reputation 
was  fo  great  over  all  Greece,  that  he  was  there  efteem- 
ed  a  favourite  of  the  gods.  The  Athenians  being  af- 
flified  with  the  plague,  and  commanded  by  the  oracle 
to  make  a  folemn  luftration  of  the  city,  fent  Nicias, 
the  fon  of  Niceratus,  with  a  Ihip  to  Crete,  to  delire 
Epimenides  to  come  to  them.  He  accepted  their  in- 
I  i  2  vitation. 
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Ejmtie-  vitation,  accompanied  the  meffengers  to  Athens,  per- 
tlicus,  formed  the  luftration  of  the  city,  and  the  plague  ceafed. 

Epiphamu^Here  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  Solon,  whom 
v  ~  he  privately  intruded  in  the  proper  methods  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth.  Having 
finiftied  his  bufmefs  at  Athens,  the  citizens  offered  him 
many  valuable  prefents  and  high  honours,  and  appoint¬ 
ed  a  drip  to  carry  him  back  to  Crete  ^  but  he  return¬ 
ed  their  prefents,  and  would  accept  of  nothing  except 
a  little  branch  of  the  facred  olive  preferved  in  the  ci¬ 
tadel  ;  and  defircd  the  Athenians  to  enter  into  an  al¬ 
liance  with  the  Gnoflians.  Having  obtained  this,  he 
.returned  to  Crete  \  where  he  died  foon  after,  aged 
1 51  years  }  or  as  the  Cretans,  confidently  with  their 
charaCler,  pretended,  299.  He  was  a  great  poet,  and 
wrote  5000  verfes  on  “  the  genealogy  of  the  gods,” 
6500  u  on  the  building  of  the  fiiip  Argos  and  Jafon’s 
expedition  to  Colchis,”  and  4000  “  concerning  Minos 
and  Rhadamanthus.”  He  wrote  alfo  in  profe,  “  Con¬ 
cerning  facrifices  and  the  commonwealth  of  Crete.” 
St  Jerome  likewife  mentions  his  “  book  of  oracles  and 
refponfes.”  The  Lacedemonians  procured  his -body, 
and  preferved  it  among  them  by  the  advice  of  an  ora¬ 
cle  ;  and  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  he  was  reckoned  the 
feventh  wife  man  by  thofe  who  refufed  to  admit  Peri- 
ander  into  the  number. 

EPIMETHEUS,  a  fon  of  Japetus  and  Clymene, 
one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  inconfiderately  married 
Pandora,  by  whom  he  had  Pyrrha,  the  wife  of  Deu¬ 
calion.  He  had  the  curiofity  to  open  the  box  which 
Pandora  had  brought  with  her,  and  from  thence  iffued 
a  train  of  evils,  which  from  that  moment  have  never 
ceafed  to  affliCt  the  human  race.  Hope  was  the  only 
one  which  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  not 
having  a  fufficient  time  to  efcape,  and  it  is  fhe  alone 
which  comforts  men  under  misfortunes.  Epimetheus 
was  changqd  into  a  monkey  by  the  gods,  and  fent  into 
the  ifiand  Pithecufa. 

EPIPHANIUS  (St),  an  ancient  father  of  the 
church,  born  at  Befanducan,  a  village  in  Paleftine, 
about  the  year  332.  He  founded  a  monaftery  near 
the  place  of  his  birth,  and  prefided  over  it.  He  was 
afterwards  ele&ed  bilhop  of  Salamis  \  when  he  fided 
•with  Paulinus  againft  Meletius,  and  ordained  in  Pale- 
lline  Pauiinian  the  brother  of  St  Jerome ;  on  which  a 
conteft  arofe  between  him  and  John  bilhop  of  Jerufa- 
lem.  He  afterwards  called  a  council  in  the  ifiand  of 
Cyprus,  in  which  he  procured  a  prohibition  of  the 
reading  of  Origen’s  writings ;  and  made  ufe  of  all  his 
endeavours  to  prevail  on  Theophilus  bilhop  of  Alex¬ 
andria  to  engage  St  Chryfoftom  to  declare  in  favour 
of  that  decree  :  but  not  meeting  with  fuccefs,  he  went 
himfelf  to  Conftantinople,  where  he  wTould  not  have 
any  converfation  with  St  Chryfoffom  \  and  formed  the 
defign  of  entering  the  church  of  the  apoftles  to  publilh 
his  condemnation  of  Origen  \  but  being  informed  of 
the  danger  to  which  he  vrould  be  expofed,  he  refolved 
to  return  to  Cyprus*,  but  died  at  fea  in  the  year  403. 
His  works  vrere  printed  in  Greek,  at  Bafil,  1544,  in 
folio  \  and  were  afterwards  tran hated  into  Latin,  in 
which  language  they  have  been  often  reprinted.  Peta- 
vius  revifed  and  corrected  the  Greek  text  by  two  manu- 
feripts,  and  publilhed  it  together  wTith  a  new  tranflation 
at  Paris  in  1622.  This  edition  was  reprinted  at 
Cologne  in  1682* 


EPIPHANY,  a  Chriffian  •  feffival,  otherwife  called  Epfphar# 
the  Manife/Iation  of  Chrijl  to  the  Gentiles ,  obferved  on  II 
the  fixtli  of  January,  in  honour  of  the  appearance  of  our  ,  I%1VUS< 
Saviour  to  the  three  magi  or  wife  men,  who  came  to  v 
adore  him  and  bring  him  prefents.  The  feaft  of  epi¬ 
phany  w7as  not  originally  a  diftinft  feffival  \  but  made  a 
part  of  that  of  the  nativity  of  Chriff,  which  being  cele¬ 
brated  1  2  days,  the  firft  and  laff  of  wiiich  wTere  high 
o^chief  days  of  folemnity,  either  of  thefe  might  pro¬ 
perly  be  called  epiphany ,  as  that  word  fignifies  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Chriff  in  the  world. 

The  w7ord  in  the  original  Greek,  tTnQctvt*,  fignifies- 
appearance  or  apparition  ;  and  wTas  applied,  as  fome  cri¬ 
tics  will  have  it,  to  this  feaft,  on  account  of  the  ftar 
which  appeared  to  the  magi. — St  Jerome  and  St  Chry-  ' 
foftom  take  the  epiphany  lor  the  day  of  our  Saviour’s 
baptifm,  when  he  was  declared  to  men  by  the  voice. 

Hie  ejl  films  mens  dileBus ,  in  quo  mi  hi  complacui :  “  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleafed.”  And 
accordingly  it  is  ftill  obferved  by  the  Cophtas  and  Ethi¬ 
opians  in  that  view.  Others  contend,  that  the  feaft  of 
Chriftmas,  or  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour,  was  held  in 
divers  churches  on  this  day  }  which  had  the  deno¬ 
mination  epiphany ,  or  appearance ,  by  reafon  of  our  Savi¬ 
our’s  firft  appearance  on  earth  at  that  time.  And  it 
muff  be  allowed,  that  the  word  is  ufed  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  fathers,  not  for  the  appearance  of  the  ftar 
to  the  magi,  but  for  that  of  our  Saviour  to  the  wrorld  i 
In  ivliich  fenfe  St  Paul  ufes  the  word  epiphania  in  his 
fecond  epiftle  to  Timothy,  i.  10. 

EPIPHONEMA.  See  Oratory,  n°  96. 

EPIPHORA,  in  Medicine ,  a  preternatural  defluxion 
of  the  eyes,  when  they  continually  difeharge  a  fliarp 
ferous  humour,  which  excoriates  the  cheeks.  See  Me¬ 
dicine  Index. 

EPIPHYSIS,  in  Anatomy.  See  Anatomy  Index . 

EPIPLOCELE,  in  Medicine ,  is  a  kind  of  hernia 
or  rupture,  in  which  the  omentum  fubfides  into  the 
ferotum. 

EPIPI.OOMPHALON,  in  Medicine ,  an  hernia 
umbilicalis,  proceeding  from  the  omentum  falling  into 
the  region  of  the  umbilicus  or  navel. 

EPIPLOON.  See  Omentum,  Anatomy  Index. 

EPIRUS,  a  diftrift  of  ancient  Greece,  bounded 
on  the  eaft  by  Etolia,  on  the  weft  by  the  Adriatic,  on 
the  north  by  Theffaly  and  Macedon,  and  on  the  fouth 
by  the  Ionian  fea.  This  country  was  anciently  go¬ 
verned  by  its  own  princes,  in  which  ftate  it  made  a 
very  considerable  figure.  The  country,  according  to 
Jofephus,  was  firft  peopled  by  Dodanim  the  fon  of 
Javan  and  grandfon  of  Japhet.  The  people  were  very 
warlike  ;  but  they  continued  in  their  favage  ftate 
long  after  their  neighbours  were  civilized  \  wdience  the 
jflanders  ufed  to  threaten  their  offenders  with  tranfpor- 
tation  to  Epirus.  Their  horfes  were  in  great  requeft 
among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  dogs  produced  in 
one  of  the  divifions  called  Molojfus ;  and  hence  thefe 
dogs  were  called  by  the  Romans  Mo/ofli. 

The  hiftory  of  Epirus  commences  with  the  reign  of 
Pyrrhus  the  fon  of  Achilles  by  Deidamia  the  daughter 
of  Lycomedes  king  of  Scyros.  He  is  faid  to  have  behaved 
with  great  bravery  at  the  fiege  of  Troy  ;  but  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  behaved  with  no  lefs  barbarity.  After  the 
city  was  taken,  he  is  faid  to  have  killed  old  king  Priam 
with  his  own  hand  j  to  have  thrown  Afty&nax  the  fon 
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of  He&or  and  Andromache  headlong  from  a  high 
tower  •  and  facrificed  Polyxena  the  daughter  of  Priam 
on  the  tomb  of  his  father.  He  carried  Andromache 
with  him  into  Epirus,  where  he  fettled  by  the  advice 
of  the  famous  foothfayer  Helenus,  one  of  Priam’s  Tons, 
who  had  ferved  during  the  Trojan  war  both  under  his 
father  and  himfelf.  The  only  remarkable  period  of 
the  hiflory  of  Epirus  is  the  reign  of  Pyrrhus  II.  who 
made  war  upon  the  Romans.  He  was  invited  into 
Italy  by  the  Tarentines  \  and  embarked  about  280 
B.  C.  After  having  efcaped  many  dangers  by  fea,  he 
landed  in  that  country,  and  with  great  difficulty  gain¬ 
ed  a  victory  over  the  Romans  \  but  he  was  afterwards 
f  See  Rome,  utterly  defeated  by  them  f,  and  obliged  to  return 
into  his  own  own  country.  To  retrieve  his  honour,  he 
then  undertook  an  expedition  againd  Macedon; 
where  he  overthrew  Antigonus,  and  at  lad  made  him¬ 
felf  mailer  of  the  whole  kingdom.  He  then  formed  a 
delign  of  fubduing  all  the  other  Grecian  dates  ;  but 
met  with  fuch  an  obllinate  reddance  at  Lacedaemon, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  drop  the  enterprife  ;  and  was 
foon  after  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Argos  by  a  woman, 
who  from  the  wall  threw  a  tile  upon  his  head.  Dei- 
damia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Pyrrhus,  -was  the  lad 
that  fat  on  the  throne  of  Epirus.  She  is  faid  to  have 
been  murdered  after  a  ffiort  reign  ;  upon  which  the 
Epirots  formed  themfelves  into  a  republic. 

Under  the  new  form  of  government  Epirus  never 
made  i|»y  confiderable  figure,  but  feems  rather  to  have 
been  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.  The 
Romans  having  conquered  Philip  king  of  that  country, 
redored  the  Epirots  to  their  ancient  liberty  \  but  they, 
forgetful  of  this  favour,  foon  after  took  up  arms  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Perfeus.  As  a  puniffiment  for  this  ingratitude, 
the  Romans  gave  orders  to  Paulus  Emilius,  after  the 
reduction  of  Macedon,  to  plunder  the  cities  of  Epirus, 
3nd  level  them  with  the  ground.  This  was  punctual¬ 
ly  executed  throughout  the  whole  country  on  the  fame 
day  and  at  the  fame  hour.  The  booty  was  fold,  and 
each  foot-foldier  had  200  denarii,  that  is,  fix  pounds 
nine  fhillings  and  two  pence,  and  each  of  the  horfe 
the  double  of  this  fum.  An  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  men  were  made  Haves,  and  fold  to  the  bed  bid¬ 
der  for  the  benefit  of  the  republic.  Nor  did  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  Rome  dop  here  ;  all  the  cities  of  Epirus,  to 
the  number  of  70,  were  difmantled,  and  the  chief  men 
of  the  country  carried  to  Rome,  where  they  were  tried, 
and  mod  of  them  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifon- 
ment.  After  this  terrible  blow,  Epirus  never  recover¬ 
ed  its  ancient  fplendor.  Upon  the  diffolution  of  the 
Achsean  league,  it  was  made  part  of  the  province  of 
Macedon  ;  but  when  Macedon  became  a  diocefe,  E- 
pirus  was  made  a  .province  of  itfelf,  called  the  province 
of  Old  Epirus ,  to  didinguiffi  it  from  New  Epirus ,  an¬ 
other  province  lying  to  the  ead  of'  it.  On  the  divifion 
of  the  empire,  it;  fell  to  the  emperors  of  the  ead,  and 
continued  under  them  till  the  taking  of  Condantinople 
by  the  Latins,  when  Michael  Angelas,  a  prince  near¬ 
ly  related  to  the  Greek  emperor,  feized  on  Etolia  and 
Epirus,  of  which  he  declared  himfelf  defpot  or*  prince  ; 
and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Theodorus,  who  took 
feveral  towns  from  the  Latins,  and  fo  far  enlarged  his 
dominions,  that,  difdaining  the  title  of  defpot ,  he  af- 
fumed  that  of  emperor ,  and  was  crowned  by  Deme¬ 
trius  archbilhop  of  Bulgaria,  Charles,  the  lad  prince 
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of  this  family,  dying  without  lawful  iffue,  bequeathed  Epifcopal?., 
Epirus  and  Acarnania  to  his  natural  fons,  who  were  *- 

driven  out  by  Amurath  the  lecond.  Great  part  of 
Epirus  was  afterwards  held  by  the  noble  family  of  the 
Cadriots  ;  who,  though  they  were  maders  of  all  Alba¬ 
nia,  yet  dyled  themfelves  princes  of  Epirus.  Upon  the 
death  of  fhe  famous  George  Cadriot,  furnamed  Scan - 
derbeg ,  Epirus  fell  to  the  Venetians,  who  were  foon 
difpoffeffed  of  it  by  the  Turks  ;  in  vffiofe  hands  it  dill  con¬ 
tinues,  being  now  known  by  the  name  of  Albania ,  which 
comprehends  the  Albania  of  the  ancients,  all  Epirus,  and 
that  part  of  Dalmatia  which  is  fubje£l  to  the  Turks. 

EPISCOPACY,  that  form  of  church-government, 
in  which  diocefan  biffiops  are  edabliffied  as  didinfl  from 
and  fuperior  to  prieds  or  prefbyters.  We  have  already 
obferved,  that  it  is  a  long  time  dnee  the  miniders 
of  religion  have^  been  didinguidied  into  different  orders, 
aad  that  it  has  been  much  controverted  whether  the 
diftin&ion  be  of  divine  or  human  right ;  wffiether  it  was 
fettled  in  the  apodolic  age  or  afterwards.  (See  Bi¬ 
shop.)  This  controverfy  commenced  foon  after  the  r 
Reformation  ;  and  has  been  agitated  with  great  warmth  Commenced 
between  the  Epifcopalians  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Pre/- lrae*'lt  °l  the 
byterians  and  Independents  on  the  other.  Among  the^^^,.^. 
Protedant  churches  abroad,  thofe  which  wTere  reformed 
by  Luther  and  his  affociates  are  in  general  epifcopal ; 
wiiiid  fuch  as  follow7  the  doilrines  of  Calvin  have  for 
the  mod  part  thrown  off  the  order  of  biffiops  as  one  of 
the  corruptions  of  popery.  In  England,  however,  the 
controverfy  has  been  confidered  as  of  greater  import¬ 
ance  than  on  the  Continent ;  for  it  has  there  been  dre- 
nuoufly  maintained  by  one  party,  that  the  epifcopal  order' 
is  effential  to  the  conditution  of  the  church  5  and  by 
others,  that  it  is  a  pernicious  .encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  men,  for  wliich  there  is  no  authority  in  ferip- 
ture.  Though  the  quedion  has  for  fome  time  lain  al- 
mod  dormant,  and  though  wre  have  no  defire  to  revive 
it  ;  yet  as  a  wTork  of  this  kind  might  perhaps  be  deem¬ 
ed  defective,  did  it  contain  no  account  whatever  of  a r 
controverfy  wffiich  has  employed  fome  of  the  abled  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  pad  and  prefent  centuries,  we  ffiall  give  a  fair 
though  ffiort  view7  of  the  chief  arguments  by  which  the 
advocates  of  each  contending  party  have  endeavoured 
to  fupport  their  own  caufe,  leaving  our  readers  to  judge 
for  themfelves  where  the  truth  lies.  See  Indepen¬ 
dents  and  Presbyterians.- 

The  Independent  maintains,  that  under  the  gofpel  2 
difpenfation  there  is  nothing  which  bears  the  fmalledThe  IndtH 
refemb lance  to  an  exclufive  priedhood  5  that  Chriff  and  pendent 
his  apodles  condituted  no  permanent  order  of  miniders  fckeme, 
in  the  church  ;  but  that  any  man  who  has  a  firm  belief 
in  revelation,  a  principle  of  fincere  and  unaffe&ed  pie¬ 
ty,  a  capacity  for  leading  devotion  and  communicating 
mdru&ion,  and  a  ferious  inclination  to  engage  in  the 
important  employment  of  promoting  the  everlading  fal- 
vation  of  mankind  ;  is  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  a  re¬ 
gular  minider  of  the  New7  Tedament,  efpecially  if  he 
have  an  invitation  to  the  padoral  oftice  from  fome  par¬ 
ticular  fociety  of  Chridians. 

Againd  this  fcheme,  which  fuppofes  the  rights  of 
Chridians  all  equal  and  common,  and  acknowledges  no 
authority  in  the  church  except  what  may  be  derived 
from  the  ele&ion  of  her  members,  the  Protedant  Epif-  ^  3 

copalian  reafons  in  the  following  manner.  He  admits, 
as  an  undoubted  truth;  that  our  bleffed  Lord  gave  Toag^nft- 

none 
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•pifeopacy.  none  of  his  immediate  followers  authority  or  jurifdi£lion 
of  fuch  a  nature  as  could  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
the  civil  magiflrate,  for  all  fuch  authority  was  declaim¬ 
ed  by  himfelf :  “  My  kingdom  (faid  he  to  Pilate)  is 
not  of  this  world  and  to  a  certain  perfon  who  afked 
him  to  decide  a  queflion  of  property  between  him  and 
his  brother,  he  replied,  iC  Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or 
a  divider  over  you.”  But  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
Chrift  came  into  this  world  to  “  turn  men  from  darknefs 
to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  the  living 
God  }  that  he  gave  himfelf  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  to  himfelf  a  peculiar 
people  zealous  of  good  works ;  that  of  thefe  works 
many  are  fuch  as  unregenerate  humanity  has  no  incli¬ 
nation  to  perform,  and  that  the  do&rines  which  he  re¬ 
vealed  are  fuch  as  human  reafon  could  never  have  difeo- 
vered  *,  the  advocate  for  epifcopacy  thinks  it  was  ex¬ 
tremely  expedient,  if  not  abfolutely  neceffary;  that, 
when  he  afeended  into  heaven,  he  fhould  eflabliffi  upon 
earth  fome  authority  to  illullrate  the  revelation  which 
he  had  given,  and  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  lawTs 
which  he  had  enadled.  There  is  nothing,  continues 
he,  more  ftri£lly  required  of  Chriftians,  than  that  they 
live  together  in  unity,  profeffing  the  fame  faith,  join¬ 
ing  in  the  fame  worfhip,  and  praftifing  the  fame  vir¬ 
tues.  But  as  men  have  very  different  paffions,  preju¬ 
dices,  and  purfuits,  fuch  Unity  would  be  impoffible, 
were  they  not  linked  together  in  one  fociety  under  fhe 
government  of  perfons  authorifed  to  watch  over  the 
-  f  .  purity  of  the  faith,  to  preferibe  the  forms  of  public 
called  the7  wor*hip,  and  to  explain  the  nature,  and  inculcate  the 
church ,  the  neceflity  of  the  feveral  virtues.  The  fociety  of  Chri- 
kingdom  of  ftians,  in  refpe£t  of  its  unity  and  organization,  is  com- 
tieerven,  and  pared  to  the  human  body  :  for  ii  as  wTe  have  many 
kingdom  members 

in  one  body,  and  all  members  have  not  the 
°  *  fame  office  $  fo  wTe  being  many  are  one  body  in  Chrift, 
and  every  one  members  one  of  another, ”  (Rom.  xii. 
4,  5.)  It  is  called  the  church ,  the  kingdom  of  heaven , 
and  the  kingdom  of  God ;  and  its  affairs,  like  thofe  of 
every  other  kingdom,  are  adminiitered  by  proper  offi¬ 
cers  in  fubordination  to  the  one  Lord,  who,  “  when 
he  afeended  up  on  high,  and  led  captivity  captive,  gave 
lome  apoftles,  and  fome  prophets,  and  fome  pallors 
and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  faints,  for  the 
work  of  the  miniftry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Chrift:”  (Ephef.  iv.  8 — 13.)  That  thofe  various  or¬ 
ders  of  miniiters  were  veiled  with  real  authority  in  the 
church  might  be  inferred  from  principles  of  reafon  as 
well  as  from  the  dictates  of  revelation.  A  fociety 
without  fome  fort  of  government,  government  without 
5  laws,  or  lawrs  without  an  executive  power,  is  a  direCt 
The  church  abfurdity.  Where  there  are  laws,  fome  muft  govern, 
Improper  anc*  ot^ers  ke  governed  \  fome  muft  command,  and 
•ificers.  others  obey  5  fome  muft  direCt,  and  others  fubrait  to 
direction.  This  is  the  voice  of  nature ;  it  is  likewife 
the  language  of  feripture .  “  Obey  them  (fays  the  in- 

fpired  author  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews)  who  have 
the  rule  over  you,  and  fubmit  yourfelves  j  for  they 
watch  for  your  fouls  as  they  that  muft  give  account.” 
A  text  which  ffiow^s  that  the  authority  of  the  minifters 
of  religion  wTas  diftinCt  from  that  of  the  civil  magi- 
ltrate,  vThofe  duty  is  to  watch,  not  for  the  fouls ,  but  for 
the  lives  and  properties ,  of  his  fubjeCls. 

Of  the  fociety  thus  conflituted,  it  was  not,  as  of  a 
jphilofophical  feCt,  left  to  every  man’s  choice  whether  or 
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not  he  would  become  a  member.  All  who  embrace  Epifcopacy. 
the  faith  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  are  required  to  *  4 

be  haptifed \  under  the  pain  of  forfeiting  the  benefits  of  ^  . 
redemption:  but  one  great  purpofe  for  which  baptifm  ftians  re- 
wTas  inflituted,  is  to  be  the  rite  of  initiation  into  thequiredto 
church  of  Chrift  ;  u  for  by  one  fpirit  are  we  all  bapti-be  niem- 
zed  into  one  body,  whether  w^e  be  Jews  or  Gentiles,  ^rs 
whether  we  be  bond  or  free,”  (1  Cor.  xii.  13.).  OfC  UtC 
baptifm,  whatever  be  the  importance,  it  is  evident, 
that  to  receive  it,  is  not,  like  the  praCtice  of  juitice,  or  the 
veneration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  a  duty  refulting  from 
the  relations  of  man  to  his  Creator  and  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  ;  that  its  whole  efficacy,  which  in  feripture  is  faid 
to  be  nothing  lefs  than  the  remiffion  of  fins,  is  derived 
from  pofitive  infiitution  ;  and  therefore,  that  the  external 
rite  can  be  of  no  avail,  but  wrhen  it  is  adminiitered 
in  the  manner  preferibed,  and  by  a  perfon  authorifed  to 
adminifter  it.  That  all  Chriftians  are  not  vefted  with 
this  authority,  as  one  of  the  common  privileges  of  the 
faith,  appears  from  the  commiffion  which  our  Savi¬ 
our  after  his  refurredtion  gave  to  his  apoftles.  At  7' 

that  period,  we  are  allured  that  the  number  of  his  fol-  V*  Giri- 
lowers  was  not  lefs  than  five  hundred ;  yet  we  find,  ^lat  authorifed 
to  the  eleven  dif dpi es  only  did  “  he  come  and  fpeak,  fay-t0  admini- 
ing,  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  fter  the  fa- 
earth  5  go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  bapti-craQients* 
zing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.” 

Of  the  500  difciples  there  is  furely  no  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  were  not  many  well  qualified  to  inflru£fc 
either  a  JewT  or  a  Gentile  in  the  doctrines  of  the  gof- 
pel  j  and  it  is  certain,  that  any  one  of  them  could  have 
walked  his  convert  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  as  well  as  St  Peter  Or  St  John  :  but  fuch  an 
unauthorifed  wafhing  would  not  have  been  Chriftian 
baptifm,|  nor  equal  validity  with  it,  any  more  than 
the  opinion  of  a  lawyer  at  the  bar  is  the  judgment  of  a 
court  of  juftice,  or  of  equal  obligation.  It  is  the  com¬ 
miffion  of  the  fovereign  which  gives  force  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  court }  it  is  the  commiffion  of  Chrift 
which  gives  validity  to  baptifm.  The  fame  reafoning 
is  applicable  to  the  Lord’s  fupper,  which,  if  it  be  not 
adminiitered  by  thofe  who  have  authority  for  fuch  ad* 
miniftration,  cannot  be  deemed  a  facrament  of  Chriit’s 
inflitution. 

Thefe  twro  rites  are  the  external  badges  of  our  pro- 
feffion.  By  the  one ,  wre  are  incorporated  into  that  fo¬ 
ciety  of  which  our  Redeemer  is  the  head  and  fove¬ 
reign  :  in  the  celebration  of  the  other ,  we  have  a  right 
to  join,  whilft  of  that  fociety  we  continue  members. 

But  if  by  an  open  and  fcandalous  difregard  of  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  the  gofpel,  wre  fhould  prove  ourfelves  mwvorthy 
of  its  privileges,  the  fame  perfons  who  are  authorifed 
to  admit  us  into  the  church,  are  likewife  veiled  with 
authority  to  caff  us  out  of  it :  for  to  them  were  given 
“  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (or  the  church), 
with  affurance,  that  whatfoever  they  fhould  bind  on 
earth,  fhould  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatfoever  they 
fhould  loofe  on  earth,  fhould  be  loofed  in  heaven,” 
(Mat.xviii.  18.)  As  baptifm  is  to  be  adminiflered  fo  long 
as  there  ffiall  be  perfons  to  be  enlifled  under  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  Chrift,  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  be  celebrated 
fo  long  as  it  ffiall  be  the  duty  of  foldiers  to  adhere  to 
the  flandard  of  their  leader  and  their  head  *,  and  as  it  is 
likewife  to  be  feared  that  there  will  never  come  a  time 

when 
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Epifcopacy.  when  all  Chriftians  lhall  “  walk  worthy  of  the  voca- 
*  v  1  tion  wherewith  they  are  called  it  follows,  that  this 
Chriftians  Power  °f  which  was  originally  given  to  the  a- 

as  a  body  poftles,  muft  continue  in  the  church  through  all  ages, 
cannot  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  But  as  we  have  feen, 
transfer  to  that  it  was  not  at  firft  intruded  to  all  the  difciples  in 
numbe^an^  common>  as  olie  t^ie  Fr^v^eges  inseparable  from  their 
authority  0fPr(Seffion,  and  as  no  body  of  men  can  poffibly  transfer 
which  they  an  authority  of  which  they  themfelves  were  never  pof 
were  never  f effect 1 ;  it  is  certain,  that  even  now  it  cannot,  by  the 
poffeiled.  ele6Hon  of 

one  clafs  of  Chrillians,  be  delegated  to  ano¬ 
ther,  but  muft,  by  fome  mode  of  fucceftion,  be  derived 
from  the  apoftles,  who  were  fent  by  Chrift  as  he 
was  fent  by  his  Father.  To  argue  from  the  origin  of 
civil  to  that  of  ecclejlajlical  government,  although  not 
very  uncommon,  the  Epifcopalian  deems  extremely  fal¬ 
lacious.  Of  the  various  nations  of  the  world,  many  of 
the  fovereigns  may  indeed  derive  their  authority  from 
the  fuffrages  of  their  fubje£ls  5  becaufe  in  a  ftate  of  na¬ 
ture  every  man  has  an  inherent  right  to  defend  his  life, 
liberty  and  property  5  and  what  he  poffeffes  in  his  own 
9  perfon,  he  may  for  the  good  of  fociety  transfer  to  ano- 
Authority  ther  :  but  no  man  is  by  nature,  or  can  make  him/ elf,  a 
to  govern^  member  of  the  Chriftian  church  j  and  therefore  autho- 
can  bede-  t0  govern  'that  fociety  can  be  derived  only  from 
rived  only  him  by  whom  it  was  founded,  and  who  died  that  he 
from  Ghrift.  might  u  gather  together  in  one  all  the  children  of 
God.” 


Againft  fuch  reafoning  as  this  it  hath  been  urged, 
that  to  make  inftitutions,  which  like  baptifm  and  the 
Lord’s  fupper  are  generally  neceffary  to  the  falvation 
of  all  Chriftians,  depend  for  their  efficacy  upon  the  au- 
10  thority  or  commiffion  of  a  particular  order ,  appears  in- 
An  objec-  confident  with  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God  j  as 
fwered~  by  fuch  an  econDmy  an  intolerable  domination  would 
be  eftabliftied  over  the  fouls  of  men,  and  the  purpofe 
for  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  died  might  be  in 
fome  degree  defeated  by  the  caprice  of  an  ignorant  and 
arbitrary  priefthood.  The  objeflion  is  certainly  plau- 
fible  •,  but  the  Epifcopalian  affirms,  that  either  it  has  no 
weight,  or  militates  with  equal  force  againft  the  wifdom 
of  Providence  in  the  government  of  this  world. — In 
every  thing,  he  obferves,  relating  to  their  temporal 
and  to  their  fpiritual  interefts,  mankind  are  all  fubje£l- 
ed  to  mutual  dependence.  The  rich  depend  upon  the 
poor,  and  the  poor  upon  the  rich.  An  infant  neglect¬ 
ed  from  the  birth  would  barely  cry  and  ceafe  to  live  ; 
nor  is  it  eafily  to  be  conceived,  that  in  the  more  rigid 
climates  of  the  earth  a  full  grown  man  could  provide 
even  the  neceffaries  of  mere  animal  life.  Of  religion, 
it  is  certain  that  in  fuch  a  ftate  nothing  could  be  known  \ 
for  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  reafon  to  imagine  that  any 
individual  of  the  human  race — an  Ariffotle ,  a  Bacon ,  or  a 
Newton ,  had  he  been  left  alone  from  his  infancy,  with¬ 
out  culture  and  without  education,— could  ever,  by  the 
native  vigour  of  his  -own  mind,  have  difeovered  the 
exiftence  of  a  God,  or  that  fuch  fpeculations  as  lead 
to  that  difeovery  would  have  employed  any  portion  of 
his  time  or  his  thoughts.  Even  in  civilized  fociety  it 
would  be  impoffible,  in  the  prefent  age,  for  any  many 
without  the  affiftance  of  others,  to  underftand  the  very 
firft  principles  of  our  common  Chriftianity  \  for  the 
feriptures,  which  alone  contain  thofe  principles,  are 
written  in  languages  which  are  now  nowhere  vernacu¬ 
lar.  In  the  fidelity  of  tranfiators?  therefore,  every  il¬ 


literate  diiciple  of  Jefus  muft  confide,  for  the  truth  ofEpi^opacy, 
thofe  doflrines  which  conftitute  the  foundation  of  all '  r  J 
his  hopes  ^  and  as  no  man  ever  pretended  that  the 
Chriftian  facraments  are  more  neceffary  to  falvation  than 
the  Chriftian  faith ,  the  Epifcopalian  fees  no  improprie¬ 
ty  or  inconfiftency  in  making  thofe  perfons  receive  bap¬ 
tifm  and  the  Lord’s  fupper  by  the  miniftration  of  others, 
who  by  fuch  miniftration  muft  of  neceffity  receive  the 
truths  of  the  gofpel. 

By  fuch  arguments  as  thefe  does  the  Epifcopalian  border 
endeavour  to  prove  that  Chrift  conftituted  fome  A°r“ofm infers 
majient  order  of  mmiflers  in  the  church,  to  whom  in  the  conftituted 
externals  of  religion  the  great  body  of  Chriftians  are  by  Chrift. 
commanded  to  pay  obedience  j  and  thus  far  the  Prelby- 
terian  agrees  with  him  j  but  here  their  agreement  ends. 

They  hand  in  hand  attack  the  Independent  with  the 
fame  weapons,  and  then  proceed  to  attack  each  other. 

The  one  maintains,  that  originally  the  officers  of  the 
Chriftian  church  were  all prejhyters  or  elders  oi  one  order , 
and  veiled  with  equal  powers ;  whilft  the  other  holds, 
that  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  appointed  divers  orders  of 
minifters  in  the  church  5  that  of  thele  orders  the  high- 
eft  alone  was  empowered  to  ordain  others  \  and  that 
therefore  obedience,  as  to  thofe  who  watch  for  our 
fouls,  can  be  due  only  to  fuch  as  are  epif cop  ally  or 
dained. 


In  behalf  of  the  Prefbyterian  plea  it  is  urged,  that  The  Pref- 
the  titles  of  hijhop  and  prejhyter ,  being  in  the  New  Telia-  byterian 
ment  indifferently  given  to  the  fame  perfons,  cannot  pka. 
be  the  titles  of  diftindf  ecclefiaftical  officers ;  which 
appears  ftill  more  evident  from  the  ordination  of  Timo¬ 
thy,  who,  although  he  was  the  firft  hijhop  of  Ephefus, 
received  his  epifcopal  chara&er  by  the  impofition  of  the 
hands  of  the  prejhytery. — That  one  and  the  fame  man 
is,  in  the  New  Teftament,  ftyled  fometimes  a  hijhop  and 
fometimes  a  prejhyter,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  although 
every  apoftolic  biihop  was  therefore  undoubtedly  °  a 
prefbyter,  it  does  not  of  courfe  follow,  fays  the  Epif¬ 
copalian,  that  every  prelbyter  was  like  wife  a  biihop. 

In  the  Old  Teftament,  Aaron  and  his  Tons  are  without 
any  diferimination  of  order  frequently  ftyled  prlefrs  ;  and 
in  the  New,  both  St  Peter  and  St  John  call  themfelves 
prefbyters,  as  St  Paul,  upon  one  occalion,  ilyles  hirn- 
felf  a  deacon — dixx.ovo$  (Eph.  hi.  7.)  :  yet  no  man  ever 
fuppofed  thofe  apoftles  to  have  been  fuch  ecclefiaftical 
officers  as  modern  prelbyters  and  deacons  j  and  it  is 
univerfally  known,  that  in  the  Jewifh  priefthood  there 
were  different  orders,  and  that  Aaron  was  of  an  order 
fuperior  to  his  fons.  This  being  the  cafe,  the  prelby-  13 
ters,  by  the  laying  on  of  whofe  hands  Timothy  was  Epifcopal 
made  a  biihop,  may  have  been  of  the  fame  order  with  argume?ts 
St  Peter  and  St  John  5  and  if  10,  it  follows  that  his  a^alnft  ltr* ’* 
ordination  was  Epifcopal.  At  all  events,  we  are  certain, 
continues  the  advocate  for  Epifcopacy,  that  it  was  not, 
in  the  modern  fenfe  of  the  word,  Pr  'ejhyterian  ;  for  the 
gift,  which  in  the  firft  epiftle  is  faid  to  have  been  “  gi¬ 
ven  by  prophecy  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
preihytery,”  is  in  the  fecond  faid  to  have  been  “  in  him 
by  the  putting  on  of  the  hands  of  St  Paul.”  And  here 
it  is  worthy  of  oblervation,  that  the  prepofition  ufed 
m  the  former  cafe  is  which  fignifies  concurrence  ra¬ 
ther  than  inftrumentality  •  but  that  in  the  Latter  is  dtet, 
which,  as  every  Greek  fcholar  knows,  is  prefixed  to 
the  injlrwnental  caufe  by  which  any  thing  is  effetfted  ; 
fo  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  order  of  the  prefi- 
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lEpifcopacy.  byters  who  concurred ,  St  Paul  'appears  to  have  been 
'  J  the  foie  ordainer.  But  by  the  confeftion  of  all  parties, 

St  Paul  was  a  bifliop  in  the  higheft  fenfe  in  which  that 
word  is  ever  ufed  3  and  the  powers  of  the  epifcopate 
not  being  parcelled  out  among  various  partners,  of 
whom  each  poflefles  only  a  fhare,  the  impolition  of  his 
hands  was  fufficient  for  every  purpofe  which  could 
have  been  effected  by  the  hands  of  the  whole  college  of 
apoftles. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  from  the  promifcuous  ufe 
of  the  titles  bifop  and  prefbyter ,  and  from  the  ordination 
of  Timothy ,  nothing  can  with  certainty  be  concluded  on 
cither  fide  of  this  celebrated  queftion,  But  if,  inllead 
of  refting  on  mere  words ,  which  when  taken  alone  and 
without  regard  to  the  context,  are  almofl  all  of  am¬ 
biguous  lignification,  we  attend  to  fome  important 
fuels  recorded  in  the  New  Teftament,  the  Epifcopalian 
thinks  we  (hall  in  them  difeover  fufficient  evidence 
that  the  government  of  the  primitive  church  was  pre- 
latical. 

During  our  Saviour’s  flay  upon  earth,  it  is  unde¬ 
niable  that  he  had  under  him  two  diftinft  orders  of 
minifters — the  twelve,  and  the  feventy  3  and  after  his 
afeenfion,  immediately  before  which  he  had  enlarged 
the  powers  of  the  eleven ,  we  read  of  cipofles ,  prefbyters, 
and  deacons ,  in  the  church.  That  the  prelbyters  were 
fuperior  to  the  deacons,  and  the  apoftles  fuperior  to 
both,  is  univerfally  acknowledged  3  but  it  has  been 
during  our  faid,  that  in  Scripture  we  find  no  intimation  that  the 
Saviour’s  apoftolic  order  was  defigned  for  continuance.  A 
flay  upon  Quaker  fays  the  fame  thing  of  water-baptifm  3  and 
likewife^af  t^le  -^pi^pklian  obferves,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
ter  his  af-  t0  P°int  out  by  wffiat  palfage  of  Scripture,  or  what 
cenfion  in-  mode  of  reafoning,  thofe  who  upon  this  plea  reje£l  the 
to  heaven,  apoftolic  order  of  Chriftian  minifters,  could  overthrow 
the  principles  upon  which  the  difciples  of  George  Fox 
reject  the  ufe  of  that  rite  which  our  Saviour  inllituted 
for  the  initiation  of  mankind  into  his  church.  They 
were  the  eleven  alone  to  whom  Chrift  faid,  “  Go  ye 
therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptifing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft and  therefore,  although  we  frequently  find 
prefbyters  and  deacons  adminiftering  the  facrament  of 
baptifm,  we  muft  conclude,  that  as  a  judge  admini- 
flers  juflice  by  authority  derived  from  his  fovereign ,  fo 
thofe  inferior  officers  of  the  church  adminiftered  bap- 
tifm  by  authority  derived  from  the  apofles .  Indeed, 
had  they  pretended  to  a£l  by  any  other  authority,  it 
’  is  not  eafily  to  be  conceived  how  their  baptifm  could 
have  been  the  baptifm  inflituted  by  Chrifl  3  for  it  was 
not  with  the  external  wajhing  by  whomfoever  perform¬ 
ed,  but  with  the  eleven  and  their  fucceffors,  that  he 
promifed  to  be  “  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.” 

That  the  eleven  did  not  confider  this  promife?  or  the 
commiffion  with  wffiich  it  w^as  given,  as  terminating 
with  their  lives,  is  evident  from  their  admitting  others 
into  their  own  order  3  for  which  they  had  competent 
jjj  authority,  as  having  been  fent  by  Chrift  as  he  was  fent 
The  apo-  by  his  Father.  When  St  Paul,  to  magnify  his  office 
?*olt,C2r  an^  procure  to  it  from  the  Galatians  due  reverence, 
der  defi°n~  ^y^es  himfelf,  “  an  apoflle  not  of  men,  neither  by  man, 
ed  to  be  but  by  Jefus  Chrifl  and  God  the  Father,”  he  mull 
permanent.  have  known  fome  who  derived  their  apoftolic  million 
by  man ;  otherwife  he  could  with  no  propriety  have 
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claimed  particular *  refpe£t,  as  he  evidently  does,  from  Epifcopacy* 
what  was  in  his  own  apoftlefhip  no  particular  diflinc-  v 
tion.  At  that  very  early  period,  therefore,  ther^  mull 
have  been  in  the  church  fecondary  apoflles,  if  they  may 
be  fo  called,  upon  whom,  by  impofition  of  hands,  or 
by  fome  other  fignificant  ceremony,  the  eleven  had 
conferred  that  authority  which  was  given  to  them  by 
their  Divine  Mailer.  Such  wrere  Matthias  and  Bar¬ 
nabas  ;  fuch  like  wife  were  Timothy ,  Titus ,  and  the  an¬ 
gels  of  the  feven  churches  in  Alia,  with  many  others 
wffiofe  names  and  offices  are  mentioned  in  the  New 
Teftament. 

That  Matthias  and  Barnabas  were  of  the  apoftolic 
order,  has  never  been  controverted  5  and  that  Timothy 
and  Titus  were  fuperior  to  modern  prefbyters,  is  evi- 
dent  from  the  offices  aftigned  them.  Timothy  wras,  Matthias, 
by  St  Paul,  empowered  to  prefde  over  the  prefbyters  Barnabas, 
of  Ephefus,  to  receive  accusations  againft  them,  to  ex- 
hort ,  to  charge ,  and  even  to  rebuke  them  3  and  Titus  tjie  ai’gej3 
wras,  by  the  fame  apoflle,  left  in  Crete  for  the  exprefsof  the  feven 
purpofe  of  fetting  things  in  order,  and  ordaining  pref  churches  in 
byters  in  every  city.  To  exhort ,  to  charge ,  and  with 
authority  to  rebuke  one’s  equal,  is  certainly  incongru¬ 
ous  3  and  therefore  the  Epifcopalian  thinks  the  powers 
conferred  on  Timothy  altogether  inconfiftent  writh  that 
parity  of  order  and  of  office  for  which  his  antagonifts 
fo  ftrenuoufiy  plead.  Even  the  commiftion  fgiven  to 
Titus  appears  in  his  eyes  by  much  too  extenfive  for  a 
Preibyterian  minifter,  who,  after  having  ordained  in 
one  city,  could  not  have  proceeded  to  ordain  in  another 
-without  the  confent  and  afliflance  of  his  brother  and 
fellow-labourer.  With  refpe£l  to  the  angels  of  the  A- 
fiatic  churches,  he  obferves,  that  in  the  Old  Teftament 
the  title  of  angel  is  fometimes  given  to  the  Jewi/h  high- 
prief ,  and  particularly  by  the  prophet  Malachi,  wffio 
calls  him  “  the  tneffienger  (uyyiXai)  of  the  Lord  of 
Hofts  3”  and  that  the  angels  of  the  churches  mention¬ 
ed  by  St  John,  wTere  Chriftian  '  high-priefls ,  or  bifops 
prefixing  over  more  than  one  congregation,  as  it  is  af¬ 
firmed  by  all  the  ancient  waters,  cannot,  he  thinks,  be 
denied  by  any  man  who  wTill  take  the  trouble  to  com¬ 
pare  Scripture  with  Scripture.  We  read  (Adis  xix.  10. 
and  20.),  that  u  in  the  fpace  of  two  years  all  they 
wffio  dwelt  in  Alia  heard  from  St  Paul  the  word  of  the 
Lord  Jefus,  both  Jews  and  Greeks  3  and  that  there  the 
word  of  God  grew  mightily  and  prevailed but  with 
w7hat  truth  or  propriety  could  this  have  been  faid,  if  at 
the  time  of  St  John’s  waiting  the  Apocalypfe,  which 
was  30  years  after  St  Paul’s  death,  all  the  Chriftians 
of  Proconfular  Afia  were  comprifed  in  feven  congrega¬ 
tions ,  which  aflembled,  each  with  its  proper  pallor,  to 
perform,  in  one  place ,  the  duties  of  public  wTorfliip  ?  In 
a  wTord,  the  advocate  for  Epifcopacy  infills,  that  no 
man,  who  reads  without  prejudice  the  adls  of  the  apo¬ 
ftles,  the  epiltles  of  St  Paul,  and  the  Apocalypfe  of 
St  John,  can  ferioufiy  believe  that  Timothy ,  Tit  us  y  E - 
paphroditus ,  Sofhenes ,  and  Silvanus ,  with  the  angels  of 
the  feven  churches  in  Afia,  were  mere  prefbyters ,  or  that 
the  government  of  the  church  wTas,  in  thofe  days,  by 
a  college  of  elders. 

When  from  the  infpired  penmen  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  he  proceeds  to  examine  the  fucceeding  writers  of 
the  Chriftian  church,  the  Epifcopalian  finds  fuch  mul¬ 
tiplied  and  concurring  evidence  of  the  apoftolic  inftitu- 
tion  of  epifcopacy,  as  he  thinks  it  impofiible  to  refill 

without 
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Epifcopacy.  without  denying  the  truth  of  all  ancient  hiftory,  and 
even  fhaking  the  pillars  of  revelation  itfelf  ,  for  “  in 
the  noble  army  of  martyrs,”  the  witneffes  of  the  epis¬ 
copal  government  of  the  church  are  earlier,  and  by  far 
more  numerous,  than  thofe  who  teftify  that  the  gofpel 
of  St  Matthew  was  written  by  that  apoftle,  or  that  the 
book  of  the  Apocalypfe  is  canonical  Scripture.  The  au¬ 
thority  of  the  fathers  indeed  is  at  prefent  very  low  \  but 
Ihould  they  be  allowed  to  be  as  fanciful  divines  and  as 
bad  critics  as  their  word;  enemies  are  pleafed  to  repre- 
fent  them,  this  would  detraft  nothing  from  their  evi¬ 
dence  when  they  bear  witnefs  to  the  conftitution  of 
the  church  in  their  own  times  •,  for  of  their  integrity 
there  can  be  no  doubt  :  and  what  the  Epifcopalian 
wants  of  them  is  only  their  teftimony  to  matters  of  fa<ft 
which  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  their  own  fenfes, 
and  about  which  therefore  they  could  not  be  deceived. 
It  is  here  indeed  chiefly  that  he  triumphs  over  his  an- 
tagonifts.  In  the  fecond  and  third  centuries  there 
was  no  general  council,  nor  any  Chriftian  Sovereign. 
The  divine  A  prelacy  therefore,  he  urges,  could  not  have  been 
right  of  E-  univerfally  introduced,  during  that  period,  either  by  a 
pifcopacy.  concert  among  the  clergy,  or  by  the  authority  of  the 
civil  magiftrate.  Yet  that  even  then  there  was  no 
church  under  heaven,  of  which  the  government  was 
not  epiScopal,  has  been  confeffed  by  Some  of  the  mail 
learned  writers  among  the  Prefbyterians  themfelves  $ 
tvhence  he  concludes  that  epifcopacy  is  of  divine  infti- 
tution. 


The  candid  Epifcopalian,  however,  allows,  that  in 
the.  apoflolic  age  there  may  have  been  Some  churches 
which  at  firft  had  only  bifhops  and  deacons  to  perform 
the  offices  of  religion  *,  for  when  the  number  of  difci- 
ples  in  any  place  was  So  Imall  that  they  could  all  meet 
in  one  affembly,  there  was  no  neceffity  for  any  other 
order  of  minifters :  but  it  appears  that,  from  the  very 
beginning ,  bifhops,  prefbyters,  and.  deacons,  were  Settled  in 
all  the  larger  cities  of  the  Roman  empire  5  and  it  was 
in  thoSe  days  an  allowed  maxim,  that  without  a  bifhop 
there  could  be  no  church .  The  better  to  underfland  the 
original  ftate  and  inflitution  of  epifcopacy,  it  is  neceflary 
to  obferve,  that  the  empire,  which  contained  almoft 
all  the  known  part  of  the  Chriftian  world,  was  by  Au- 
gultus  Csefar  divided  into  provinces,  fubje&ed  each  to 
the  authority  of  one  chief  magiftrate,  who  was  com¬ 
monly  a  prcetor  or  proconful,  and  who  refided  in  the 
metropolis  or  chief  city  of  the  province.  A  province 
comprehended  the  cities  of  a  whole  region  \  and  in  the 
age  of  the  apoftles,  each  city  was  under  the  immediate 
government  of  certain  magiftrates  within  its  own  bo¬ 
dy,  known  by  the  name  of  gtvM,  or  fenatus,  ordo  and 
curia,  “  the  ftates  and  court  of  the  city.”  ThoSe  magi¬ 
ftrates  were  Subordinate  to  the  prcetor  or  proconful :  but 
among  them  there  was  one  Superior  to  the  reft,  called 
Sometimes  dictator  and  Sometimes  defenfor  civitatis, 
whofe  jurifdi&ion  extended  not  only  over  the  city  it¬ 
felf,  but  likewiSe  over  all  the  adjacent  territory.  That 
territory  wras  denominated  Tr^oouflux,  or  the  Suburbs,  and 
often  reached  to  the  diftance  of  10  or  12  miles  round 
the  city,  and  Sometimes  much  farther,  containing 
l8  within  it  many  villages  and  Small  towns  under  the  go- 
The  origin  yernment  of  the  city  magiftrates.  From  Some  paffages 
ot  diocefes.  in  the  New  Teftament,  and  from  the  concurring  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  earlieft  writers  of  the  church,  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  purpofe  of  the  apoftles  to  Settle  a  bi- 
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ffiop  in  every  city  where  there  was  a  civil  magiftracv : 
but  as  they  could  not  be  perfonally  prefent  in  all  places 
at  once,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  enter  upon  the  great 
work  of  converting  the  nations  by  firfi  preaching  the 
gofpel  in  that  city  of  each  province  which  was  the  or¬ 
dinary  reSidence  of  the  governor ;  becaufe  to  it  there 
muft  have  been  the  greateft  refort  of  people,  who 
would  carry  the  glad  tidings  with  them  into  the  coun¬ 
try  when  they  returned.  Accordingly,  having  difper- 
fed  themfelves  over  the  empire,  and  made  numbers  of 
profelytes  in  the  principal  cities,  they  fixed  in  each, 
where  they  Saw  it  neceflary,  a  bifhop,  with  a  college  of 
prefbyters  and  deacons;  and  gave  to  thofe  bifhops,  who 
were  at  firft  called  apofles ,  a  commiffion,  as  the  othei' 
cities  of  the  province  Ihould  be  converted,  to  fix  in 
them  bifhops  alfo. 
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In  Some  of  the  Smaller  cities,  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  a  bifhop  and  a  deacon  w^ere  for  a  ffiort  time  the 
only  ecclefiaftical  officers,  till  the  number  of  Chriftians 
increaSed  So  much  as  to  make  it  impoffible  for  them 
all  to.affemble  in  one  houfe  for  the  purpofes  of  public 
worfliip.  The  bifhop  then  ordained  prefbyters  to  of¬ 
ficiate  in  thofe  congregations  where  he  himfelf  could 
not  be  prefent,  and  to  affift  him  in  other  parts  of  his 
paftoral  office  5  but  in  all  their  miniftrations  the  pref- 
byters  were  Subordinate  to  him,  who  was  the  chief 
paftor  within  the  city,  who  compofed  the  prayers  which 
were  offered  up  in  public,  and  to  whom  all  the  other 
minifters  of  religion  wTere  accountable  for  their  con- 
dud.  So.  long  as  the  number  of  the  faithful  was  con¬ 
fined  wTithin  the  Walls  of  the  city,  it  appears  that  the 
bifhop  with  his  prefbyters  and  deacons  lived  together 
as  in  a  college ;  that  divine  Service  wras  every  Lord’s 
day,  or  oftener,  performed  in  what  was  afterwards  call¬ 
ed  the  cathedral  or  mother-church,  by  the  bifhop  him¬ 
felf,  affifted  by  Some  of  his  clergy  and  that  the  congre¬ 
gations  which  met  in  other  churches,  having  no  fxed 
pallors,  were  Supplied  by  Such  prefbyters  as  the  bifhop 
chofe  to  Send  to  them  from  his  own  church.  Whilft 
matters  continued  in  this  ftate,  the  clergy  had  no  other 
revenues  than  what  arofe  from  the  voluntary  oblations 
of  the  people  5  "which  were  indeed  So  large  as  not  only 
to  Support  them  with  decency,  but  likewife  to  anfwer 
other  ends  of  charity  and  munificence.  They  were 
commonly  divided  into  four  equal  parts  \  of  which  one 
was  allotted  to  the  bifhop,  a  Second  to  th^  inferior 
clergy,  a  third  to  the  poor,  and  a  fourth  to  keep  the 
churches  in  repair  ;  and  it  was  confidered  as  a  part  of 
the  bifhop’s  duty  to  take  care  that  the  offerings  fhould 
be  faithfully  applied  to  thefe  purpofes.  T ^ 

When  converts  increaSed  in  number,  and  churches  The  origin 
were  built  in  the  Suburbs,  each  of  thofe  churches  had  parifhe?.. 
a  .fixed  paftor  Similar  to  a  pariflt-prieft  among  us  •  but 
ftill  thofe  pallors,  as  well  as  the  city-clergy,  miniftered 
in  Subordination  to  the  bifhop,  whofe  authority  ex¬ 
tended  as  far  as  the  civil  authority  of  the  Roman  ma¬ 
giftrate,  within  which  diftrifl  or  diocefe  it  was  Supreme 
over  all  orders  of  Chriftians.  This  every  man  knows 
who  is  acquainted  with  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  )  for  the 
bifhop  alone  could  ordain  priefs  and  deacons ,  adminifter 
the  rite  of  confirmation ,  abfolve penitents  who  wrere  under 
church-cenfure,  and  exclude from  communion  heretics  and 
notorious  offenders ;  and  from  his  Sentence  there  lay  no 
appeal  but  to  a  Synod  of  comprovincial  bifhops. 

Such  Synods  "were  in  each  province  convened  by  the 
K  k  bifhop 
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bifhop  of  the  chief  city  *,  for  the  apoftles  having  been 
careful  to  place  in  thofe  cities  men  of  the  moil  emi¬ 
nent  gifts  and  abilities,  the  other  bifhops  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  applied  to  them  for  advice  upon  every  emergen¬ 
cy,  and  paid  a  particular  deference  to  them  upon  every 
occafion.  So  that  though  all  bifhops  were  of  equal 
authority  as  bifhops ,  yet  when  they  met  to  confecrate  a 
new  biffiop,  or  to  deliberate  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  they  yielded  a  precedency  to  the  bifhop  of  the 
metropolis,  who  called  them  together,  and  who  fat  as 
prejident  or  moderator  of  the  fynod.  Hence  the  origin 
•  of  metropolitans  or  archbijhops ;  whofe  authority  wTas  fo 
confiderable,  that  though  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  the 
eleBion  of  bifhops  was  anciently  placed  in  the  clergy 
and  people  of  the  vacant  diocefe,  yet  the  bifhop  eleB 
could  not  be  confecrated  without  the  confent  of  the 
archbifhop  of  the  province. 

In  confequence  of  the  extenfive  powers  with  which 
the  primitive  bifhops  were  veflcd,  they  are  commonly 
flyled  in  the  writings  of  thofe  times  prefidetits ,  provojis , 
or  infpeBors  of  the  church,  chief  priefs ,  princes  of  the 
clergy,  and  even  princes  of  the  people  ;  but  their  autho¬ 
rity  was  wholly  fpiritual,  Thofe  prelates,  imitating 
the  example  of  their  Divine  Mafler  when  on  earth, 
neither  poffeffed  nor  afTumed  to  themfelves  any  jurif- 
didlion  over  the  properties  or  civil  rights  of  men.  In 
confequence  of  St  Paul’s  having  reprimanded  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  for  going  to  law  before  the  unbelievers ,  they 
were  indeed  often  chofen  as  arbiters  of  fuch  civil  dis¬ 
putes  as  arofe  between  individuals  under  their  epifco- 
pal  government  \  but  on  thefe  occafions  they  could  not 
a£l  unlefs  the  fubmiflion  was  voluntarily  made  by  both 
the  contending  parties,  and  then  their  decifion  was  fi¬ 
nal.  When  the  empire  bfecame  Chriftian,  this  privi¬ 
lege  was  fconfirmed  to  them  by  law  ;  for  any  civil 
caufe  depending  before  a  court  of  juftice  could  be 
withdrawn,  and  by  the  mutual  confcnt  of  parties  be 
fubmitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  bifhop,  whofe 
award,  -which  in  former  times  could  be  enforced  only 
by  the  terror  of  church-cenfures,  was  then  enforced  by 
the  fecular  magiflrate.  In  criminal  caufes,  where  the 
trial  might  be  for  life  or  death,  they  were  prohibited 
both  by  the  canons  of  the  church  and  by  the  laws  of 
the  flate  from  ailing  as  judges  ;  and  therefore  they 
never  fullered  fuch  caufes  to  come  before  them,  except 
when  it  was  neceffary  that  the  perfon  accufed,  if  found 
guilty,  fhould  be  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the 
faithful.  But  they  had  fo  many  civil  caufes  flowing 
in  upon  them,  that  they  were  foon  obliged  to  devolve 
,  part  of  that  care  upon  other  perfons,  in  whofe  know¬ 
ledge,  prudence,  and  integrity,  they  could  fully  con¬ 
fide  :  and  as  the  perfons  employed  to  acl  in  the  bi- 
fhop’s  ftead  were  often  laymen ,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  they  gave  rife  to  the  office  of  lay-chancellor  in  the 
church,  and  to  all  that  train  of  fpiritual  judges  and 
fpiritual  courts  againft  which  fuch  numbers  are  dif- 
pofed  to  clamour. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that,  through  the 
piety  and  munificence  of  the  Chriftian  emperors,  the 
bifhops  eujoved  large  revenues  and  many  valuable  pri¬ 
vileges  y  but  it  does  net  appear  that  they  had  any  rank 
or  authority,  as  barons  or  temporal  princes ,  till  tlw  Go¬ 
thic  nations,  which  fubverted  the  Roman  empire,  had 
embraced  the  Chriilian  faith.  As  Chriflianity  incapa¬ 
citated  the  leaders  of  thofe  tribes  from  officiating  as 


chief  priefls  at  the  religious  rites  which  were  ufually  Epifcopaey. 
celebrated  at  the  opening  of  their  public  affcmblies,  '  v~_ 

the  bifhops  came  naturally  to  difeharge  that  duty  on 
fuch  occafions,  when  they  muft  have  fhared  in  the  rank  n0  civil 
by  fharing  in  the  functions  of  the  chief.  The  fitua-  rank  till  «f- 
tion  in  which  they  thus  appeared  at  the  opening  of  all ter  the  fab- 
political  conventions,  would  enable  them  to  join  Jhe  Roman 
much  effect  in  the  deliberations  which  enfued  ;  and  empire  and 
their  fuperior  knowledge,  their  facred  character,  and  the  conver- 
their  influence  with  the  people,  would  foon  acquire  A°n  of  the 
them  power  equal  to  their  rank.  They  mufl  therefore  na~ 

have  been  well  entitled  to  demand  admiflion  into  that 
council  which  was  formed  by  the  king  and  the  lay- 
chiefs  at  the  national  affemblies  :  and  as  they  balanced 
the  authority  of  thofe  chiefs,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
king  would  be  difpofed  to  give  the  utmofl  effect  to 
their  claim.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  dignified  cler¬ 
gy,  who  received  large  grants  of  land  to  be  held  on 
the  fame  tenures  with  the  lands  of  the  lay-magiftrates, 
prefiding  along  with  thofe  magiflrates  in  the  provincial 
affemblies  of  every  degree  in  all  the  Gothic  nations,, 
and  enjoying  every  advantage  in  point  of  rank  and  au¬ 
thority  in  their  national  diets.  Hence  the  bifhop  of 
Rome,  and  feveral  bifhops  in  Germany,  have,  like  the 
dukes  and  marquifes  of  that  empire,  been  for  a  long 
time  fovereign  princes  $  and  hence  too  the  bifhops  of 
England  and  Ireland  have  always  fat,  and  have  an 
equal  right  with  the  lay-peers  to  fit,  in  the  upper  houfe 
of  parliament.  It  is  however  obvious,  that,  fo  far 
as  epifcopaey  is  of  apofiolical  inflitution,  thofe  peers 
and  princes  poflefs  not  the  original  character  in  any 
higher  degree  than  the  bifhops  in  America,  who  are 
barely  tolerated,  or  than  thofe  in  Scotland  who  do  not 
enjoy  that  privilege  and  that  confirmation  admin i- 
ftered,  or  holy  orders  conferred,  by  a  perfecuted  pre¬ 
late,  mufl  be  as  effectual  to  the  purpofes  of  religion,  as 
if  given  by  a  German  prince  or  an  Englilh  peer. 

I11  this  fliort  view  of  epifcopaey,  it  has  been  our  en¬ 
deavour  to  do  juflice  to  the  fubject,  without  fuffering 
ourfelves  to  be  influenced  by  partiality  or  prejudice. 

As  we  are  not  ourfelves  epifcopalians,  we  have  advan¬ 
ced  nothing  of  our  own  ;  but  have  felected  from  Eng- 
lifh  writers,  who  have  at  different  times  undertaken  to 
defend  the  divine  right  of  epifcopaey,  fuch  fa£ls  and 
arguments  as  to  us  appear  to  be  of  the  mofl  import¬ 
ance,  or  to  have  the  greatefl  weight,  without  remark¬ 
ing  upon  them,  or  offering  any  anfwer.  The  reafon- 
ing  employed  to  prove  that  the  order  of  bifhops  was  in- 
flituted  by  the  apoftles,  is  taken  from  a  work  prepared 
for  the  prefs  by  Dr  Berkeley  prebendary  of  Canterbury, 
and  fon  of  the  celebrated  bifhop  of  Cloyne.  For  the 
reft  of  the  detail  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  Bingham’s 
Origines  Ecclefiajiicce ;  a  performance  in  great  eftima- 
tion  with  thofe  Englifh  divines  who  are  commonly 
known  by  the  appellation  of  high  churchmen .  As  edi¬ 
tors  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  be 
of  any  party ,  or  to  fupport,  in  oppofition  to  all  others* 
a  particular  church,  though  that  church  fhould  be  our 
own  :  We  fhall  therefore  treat  independency  and  prejhy- 
tery  as  we  have  treated  epifcopaey ,  by  employing  fome 
able  writer  of  each  fociety  to  plead  his  own  caufe„ 
Meanwhile,  we  ftiall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few 
reflections,  which,  though  they  come  from  the  pen  oF 
an  obfeure  author,  deferve  to  be  engraved  deep  in  the 
memory  of  every  controvertifl  of  every  communion. 

“  On 
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Epifcopae?.  Cl  On  complicated  queftions  (fays  a  late  apologift 
~v__  for  the  epifcopal  church  in  Scotland),  men  will  always 
Moderation differ  ln  opinion;  but  confcious  each  of  the  weaknefs 
in  contro-  of  his  own  underfhanding,  and  fenfible  of  the  bias 
rerfy  re-  wrhich  the  ftrongeft  minds  are  apt  to  receive  from 
commend-  thinking  long  in  the  fame  track,  they  ought  to  differ 
with  charity  and  meeknefs.  Since  unhappily  there  are 
ftill  fo  many  fubjeds  of  debate  among  thofe  who  name 
the  name  of  Chrill ;  it  is  doubtlefs  every  man’s  duty, 
after  diveffing  himfelf  as  much  as  poflible  of  prejudice, 
to  inveftigate  thofe  fubjeds,  'with  accuracy,  and  to  ad¬ 
here  to  that  fide  of  each  difputed  queltion  which,  after 
fuch  invefligation,  appears  to  him  to  be  the  truth  :  but 
he  tranfgreffes  the  favourite  precept  of  his  divine  Man¬ 
lier,  when  he  caffs  injurious  refledions,  or  denounces 
anathemas,  upon  thofe  who,  with  equal  fincerity,  may 
view  the  matter  in  a  different  light  ;  and  by  his  want 
of  charity  does  more  harm  to  the  religion  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace ,  than  he  poffibly  could  do  good,  were  he  able 
to  convert  all  mankind  to  his  own  orthodox  opi- 
nions.” 

Epifcopal  The  following  is  a  fhort  hiffory  of  the  epifcopal 
church  of  church  of  Scotland,  extraded  from  a  more  detailed  ac- 
cot  and.  count  by  a  member  of  that  church. 

The  real  tenets  of  the  Scotch  epifcopalians,  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  what  was  at  one  period  the  eftablifhed  church  of 
Scotland,  he  obferves,  appear  to  be  very  imperfectly  un- 
derftood.  About  the  time  of  the  reformation  from  popery, 
the  want  of  order  and  decency  in  the  worfliip  of  the  re¬ 
formed  church  was  abolifhed  in  the  reign  of  James  VI. 
by  the  eftablifhment  of  epifcopacy  on  very  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples.  This  mode  of  worfliip  obtained  the  fandion  of 
the  mo  ft  refpeCtable  part  of  the  nation,  and  continued  to 
flourifh  under  the  aufpices  of  government,  till  it  was 
overthrown  by  the  fficklers  for  the  fiatiotial  covenant . 
Its  reftoration  was  effeded  in  the  year  1662,  and  twenty- 
feven  years  afterwards  it  was  again  abolifhed  by  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  Scotch  epifco¬ 
pal  church  had  no  public  liturgy  during  her  legal  efta- 
blifliment.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  Englifh  book  of 
common  prayer  was  ufed  by  the  firft  reformers,  and 
there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  John  Knox  himfelf  was 
by  no  means  inimical  to  fet  forms  of  prayer,  nor  to  cle¬ 
rical  fubordination ;  but  his  fucceffor,  Andrew  Melvil, 
a  man  much  inferior  to  him  in  point  of  erudition,  intro¬ 
duced  an  equality  among  the  clergy,  and  excited  the 
odium  of  the  people  againft  the  liturgy  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  an  attempt  to  modify  the  prayer  book  for  the 
ufe  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  was  productive  of  the  fo- 
lemn  league  and  covenant,  and  the  fubfequent  ruin  of 
the  unfortunate  Charles. 

During  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  epifcopalians 
were  treated  with  fome  degree  of  fe verity,  becaufe  they 
could  not  transfer  that  allegiance  to  him  which  they 
had  fworn  to  King  James.  It  is  faid  that  they  were 
prohibited  from  officiating  on  the  fabbath  day,  except 
“  in  their  own  hired  houfes,  where  they  received  fuch 
friends  as  chofe  to  come  in  unto  them.”  In  this  man¬ 
ner  was  their  worffiip  conduced,  praying  either  extem¬ 
pore,  or  from  premeditation,  till  the  acceffion  of  Queen 
Anne,  when  the  Englifti  liturgy  was  introduced  by  de¬ 
grees  into  Scotland,  under  the  fandion  of  an  ad  of  par¬ 
liament,  palled  on  the  3d  of  March  1712,  “to  pre¬ 
vent  the  diffurbiag  of  thofe  of  the  epifcopal  communion 
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in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  in  the  Epifcopacy' 
exercile  of  their  religious  worfliip,  and  in  the  ufe  of  the  . ,  H 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.”  But  as  their  at-  Epilc°pms<, 
tachment  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart  was  well  known,  they 
were,  at  the  rebellion  of  1715,  laid  under  fome  re¬ 
ft  raints,  yet  neither  fevere  in  their  nature,  nor  of  any 
long  continuance,  fince  in  1 7  20  their  places  of  worfliip 
were  as  numerous  as  before,  and  frequented  by  numbers 
both  of  rank  and  refpedability,  many  of  whom  held 
places  under  government. 

In  England,  Dr  Sancroft,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
with  five  other  bilhops,  were  deprived  of  their  fees  for 
refufing  their  allegiance  to  King  William,  which  occa- 
fioned  a  fchifm  in  the  church,  as  they  were  extremely 
popular.  Different  opinions  were  entertained  refpeding 
the  nature  and  defign  of  the  Lord’s  fupper,  and  the 
contro  verfy  infeded  the  epifcopalians  of  Scotland.  The 
introduction  of  prayers  into  public  worfliip  in  behalf  of 
departed  friends,  was  at  leaft  a  very  impolitic  ftep  at 
fuch  a  critical  period,  when  every  thing  favouring  of 
popery  was  held  in  the  utmoft  abhorrence.  On  the 
death  of  Dr  Rofe,  the  profcribed  bifliop  of  Edinburgh, 
the  diocefan  form  of  church  government  was  oppofea 
by  fuch  of  the  prelhyters  as  had  been  raifed  to  the  epifl 
copal  dignity,  and  it  was  propofed  to  govern  the  whole 
church  by  a  college  of  biftiops.  This  plan,  for  th& 
adoption  of  which  no  precedent  could  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  hiffory,  was  fuccefsfully  oppofed  by  many  of 
the  molt  enlightened  bilhops,  and  it  was  of  confequence 
abandoned. 

The  Scotch  epifcopalians,  it  is  well  known,  were  al¬ 
ways  charged  with  an  undue  attachment  to  the  Stuart 
family,  which  was  even  confidered  as  their  molt  diftin- 
guilhing  tenet ;  yet  there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe  that 
the  public  opinion  of  this  matter  was  rather  exaggerat¬ 
ed.  They  have  invariably  maintained  that  the  Al- 
mighty,  and  not  the  people,  is  the  ruler  of  princes, 
which  fairly  places  them  beyofld  the  imputation  of  a 
republican  or  levelling  fpirit.  The  feveral  reftraints 
laid  on  Scotch  epifcopalians  from  time  to  time,  with  a 
view  to  eradicate  their  attachment  to  the  Stuart  family, 
were  happily  removed  in  the  year  1792,  and  they  en¬ 
joyed  a  free  toleration  like  the  reft  of  diffenters.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  clergy  of  this  church,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  took  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and 
allegiance. 

It  is  well  known,  it  is  added  by  the  fame  writer,  from 
whofe  account  the  above  is  taken,  that  in  Scotland  there 
are  chapels  quite  diftind  from  the  Scotch  epifcopal 
church,  where  clergymen  who  have  been  ordained  ei¬ 
ther  in  England  or  Ireland,  make  ufe  of  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  England  ;  but  as  each  of  thefe  is  ftridly 
and  properly  independent  of  the  reft,  and  under  the 
guardian  fliip  of  no  bifliop  whatever,  thofe  who  attend 
them  have,  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word,  a  much  better 
claim  to  the  appellation  of  congregationalijis  than  to  that 
of  epifcopalians . 

EPISCOPAL,  fomething  belonging  to  Bishops. 
EPISCOPALIANS,  in  church  hiffory,  an  appel¬ 
lation  given  to  thofe  who  prefer  the  epifcopal  govern¬ 
ment  and  difeipline  to  all  others.  See  Epicopacy. 

By  the  teft  ad,  none  but  Epifcopalians,  or  members 
of  the  church  of  England,  are  qualified  to  enjoy  any 
office  civil  or  military. 

EPISCOPIUS,  Simon,  one  of  the  moft  learned 
K  k  2  men 
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Epifcopus  men  of  the  1 7th  century,  and  the  chief  fupporter  of  the 
E  iftl-  Arminian  fed,  was  bom  at  Amfterdam  in  1583.  In 
"  ,  16 1  2.  he  was  chofen  divinity  profeffor  at  Leyden,  in 
the  room  of  Gomarus,  who  refigned  $  and  the  func¬ 
tions  of  his  office,  with  his  private  ftudies,  were  light 
burdens  to  him,  compared  with  the  difficulties  he  fuf- 
tained  on  account  of  the  Arminian  controverfy  :  which, 
though  it  began  in  the  univerfities,  foon  flew  to  the 
pulpits,  from  whence  it  fpread  and  inflamed  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  ftates  of  Holland  having  invited  Epifcopius 
’  to  take  his  place  at  the  fynod  of  Dort,  he  went  thither 
accompanied  by  fome  remonflrant  minifters  j  but  the 
fynod  would  not  allow  them  to  lit  as  judges,  nor  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  any  other  capacity  than  as  perfons  fummoned 
before  them  :  they  fubmitted,  were  depofed  from  their 
functions,  and  banilhed  the  territories  of  the  common¬ 
wealth.  Epifcopius  and  his  perfecuted  brethren  retired 
to  Antwerp  y  but  the  times  growing  more  favourable, 
he  returned  to  Holland  in  1626,  and  was  made  mini- 
fler  of  the  church  of  the  Remonflrants  at  Rotterdam : 
in  1634  he  was  chofen  re£tor  of  the  college  founded 
by  the  fe<ft  at  Amflerdam,  where  he  fpent  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  days.  He  died  in  1643  of  the  fame  dis¬ 
order  which  had  killed  his  wife  before,  a  retention  of 
urine  ^  having  loft  his  fight  fome  weeks  previous  to  his 
end.  The  learned  have  bellowed  great  eulogiums  on 
Epifcopius }  but  he  did  not  always  write  with  that  mo¬ 
deration  which  might  have  been  wilhed.  His  works 
make  two  volumes  in  folio,  of  which  the  fecond  confifts 
of  pofthumous  publications. 

EPISCOPUS,  the  fame  with  bilhop.  See  Bishop 
and  Episcopacy. 

EPISODE,  in  Poetry ,  a  feparate  incident,  ftory, 
or  a  61  ion,  which  a  poet  invents,  and  connects  with  his 
principal  a&ion,  that  his  work  may  abound  with  a 
greater  diverfity  of  events  ‘y  though,  in  a  more  limited 
fenfe,  all  the  particular  incidents  whereof  the  a61ion  or 
narration  is  compounded  are  called  epifodes .  See 
Poetry. 

EPISPASTIC,  in  Medicine ,  a  topical  remedy,  which 
being  applied  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  attracts 
the  humours  to  that  part. 

EPISTATES,  in  the  Athenian  government,  was 
the  prefident  of  the  proedri.  See  Proedri. 

EPI3TEMONARCH,  in  the  ancient  Greek  church, 
an  officer  of  great  dignity,  who  had  the  care  of  every 
thing  relating  to  faith,  in  the  quality  of  cenfor.  Hi? 
office  anfwered  pretty  nearly  to  that  of  mailer  of  the 
facred  palace  at  Rome. 

EPISTLE,  denotes  the  fame  with  a  miffive  letter ; 
but  is  now  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  ancient  writings, 
as  the  epiftles  of  St  Paul,  epiftles  of  Cicero,  epiftles  of 
Pliny,  &c. 

Epistles  and  Gofpels ,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church 
of  England,  are  fele£l  portions  of  fcripture,  taken  out 
of  the  writings  of  the  evangelifts  and  apoftles,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  read,  in  the  communion  fervice,  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays.  They  are  thought  to  have  been  fe¬ 
lled  by  St  Jerome,  and  by  him  put  into  the  le&ion- 
ary.  It  is  certain,  they  were  very  anciently  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  days  whereon  we  now  read  them,  fince  they 
are  not  only  of  general  ufe  throughout  the  weftern 
church,  but  are  alfo  commented  upon  in  the  homilies 
of  feveral  ancient  fathers,  which  are  faid  to  have  been 
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preached  upon  thofe  very  days  to  which  thefe  portions  Epiftolary 
of  fcripture  are  now  affixed.  II 

The  epiftles  and  gofpels  are  placed  in  an  admirable  ,  £PltaPh-  g 
order  and  method,  and  bear  a  fpecial  relation  to  the 
feveral  days  whereon  they  are  read.  The  year  is  di- 
ftinguilhed  into  two  parts  \  the  firft  being  defigned  to 
commemorate  Chrift’s  living  among  us,  the  other  to  in- 
ftrudl  us  to  live  after  his  example.  The  former  takes 
in  the  whole  time  from  Advent  to  Trinity- Sunday  y  the 
latter,  all  the  Sundays  from  Trinity  to  Advent.  Du¬ 
ring  the  firft  of  thefe  feafons,  the  epiftles  and  gofpels 
are  calculated  to  raife  in  us  a  grateful  fenfe  of  what  our 
Saviour  did  and  fuffered  for  us,  and  fet  before  our  eyes 
his  nativity,  circumcifion,  and  manifeftation  to  the 
Gentiles  \  his  do&rines  and  miracles  y  his  baptifm,  fall¬ 
ings,  and  temptation  5  his  agony  and  bloody  fweat  \ 
his  crofs  and  paftion  ‘y  his  death,  burial,  refurreCtion, 
and  afcenfion  ;  and  his  million  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

During  the  fecond  feafon  of  the  year,  the  epiftles  and 
gofpels  tend  to  inftnuft  us  in  the  true  paths  of  Chrifti- 
anity.  See  Collects. 

EPISTOLARY,  fomething  belonging  to  an  epiftle, 
fee  Epistle. 

Epistolary  Compofitions .  See  Letter  -y  and  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Poetry. 

EPISTROPHE.  See  Oratory. 

EPISTYLE,  in  the  ancient  archite&ure,  a  term 
ufed  by  the  Greeks  for  what  we  call  architravey  viz.  a 
maflive  piece  of  ftone  or  wood,  laid  immediately  over 
the  capital  of  a  column. 

EPITAPH  (from  s?r/,  upon ,  and  Tcctpeg,  fepulchre')y  a 
monumental  infeription,  in  honour  or  memory  of  a 
perfon  deceafed.  It  has  been  difputed  whether  the 
ancient  Jews  inferibed  epitaphs  on  the  monuments  of 
the  dead  \  but  be  this  as  it  will,  epitaphs  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  of  very  ancient  date,  are  found  amongft  them. — 

The  Athenians,  by  way  of  epitaph,  put  only  the  name 
of  the  dead,  with  the  epithet  fignifying  “  good,” 

or  v}£a$,  “  hero,”  and  the  word  fignifying  their 

good  wifties  :  The  name  of  the  deceafed’s  father  and 
his  tribe  were  frequently  added. — The  Lacedemonians 
allowed  epitaphs  to  none  but  thofe  who  had  died  in 
battle.  The  Romans  inferibed  their  epitaphs  to  the 
manes ,  diis  manibus ;  and  frequently  introduced  the 
dead  by  way  of  profopopceia,  fpeaking  to  the  living  5 
of  which  we  have  a  fine  inllance,  worthy  the  Auguftan 
age,  wherein  the  dead  wife  thus  befpeaks  her  furviving 
hufband  : 

Immatura  peri ;  fed  tuy  felicior ,  annos 
Vive  tuosy  conjux  optimey  vive  meos . 

The  epitaphs  of  the  prefent  day  are  generally  cram¬ 
med  with  fulfome  compliments  which  were  never  me¬ 
rited,  characters  which  human  nature  in  its  beft  ftate 
could  fcarce  lay  claim  to,  and  expreflions  of  refpeft 
which  were  never  paid  in  the  life-time  of  the  deceafed. 

Hence  the  proverb  with  great  propriety  took  its  rife, 

“  He  lies  like  an  epitaph.” 

Epitaph,  is  alfo  applied  to  certain  eloges,  either  in 
profe  or  in  verfe,  compofed  without  any  intent  to  be 
engraven  on  tombs  y  as,  that  of  Alexander, 

Sufficit  huic  tumulus ,  cui  non  fufficeret  orbis . 
and  that  of  Newton, 


t  ,260  ] 
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Ifaacum  Newton , 

Epitropus.  ^uem  immortalem 

Teftantur  Tempus ,  Natura ,  Ccelum  ; 

Mortalem  hoc  marmor 
Fatetur . 

EPITASIS,  in  ancient  poetry,  the  fecond  part  or 
divifion  of  a  dramatic  poem,  wherein  the  plot,  entered 
upon  in  the  fird  part  or  protajis ,  was  carried  on,  height¬ 
ened,  and  worked  up,  till  it  arrived  at  its  date  or  height, 
called  cataflajis . 

Epitasis,  in  Medicine ,  the  increafe  of  a  difeafe  or 
beginning  of  a  paroxyfm,  particularly  in  a  fever. 

EPITHALAMIUM,  in  Poetry ,  a  nuptial  fong  or 
compofition  in  praife  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  pray¬ 
ing  for  their  profperity,  for  a  happy  offspring,  &c. 

Epithalamia  were  lung  amongft  the  Jews,  at  the  door 
of  the  bride,  by  her  friends  and  companions,  the  even¬ 
ing  before  the  marriage.  Pfalm  xlv.  is  an  epithalami- 
um.  Among  the  Greeks  the  epithalamium  was  fung 
as  foon  as  the  married  couple  were  gone  to  bed,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  fhouts  and  flamping  of  the  feet  to  drown 
the  cries  of  the  bride.  They  returned  in  the  morning, 
and  with  the  fame  fong,  a  little  altered,  faluted  them 
again.  The  evening  fong  was  called  t Tr&otXotpict  y,oi- 
/taflocct,  the  morning  falute  was  called  e 7n§ctXoiy.icc  iyi^riKot, 
This  was  the  practice  amongft  the  Romans  alfo,  but 
their  epithalamia  were  often  obfcene. 

EPITHEM,  in  Pharmacy ,  a  kind  of  fomentation, 
or  remedy  of  a  fpirituous  or  aromatic  kind,  applied  ex¬ 
ternally  to  the  regions  of  the  heart,  liver,  &:c.  to 
flrengthen  and  comfort  the  fame,  or  to  correal  fome 
intemperature  thereof. 

EPITHET,  in  Poetry  and  Rhetoric ,  an  adjective  ex- 
prefling  fome  quality  of  a  fubflantive  to  which  it  is  join¬ 
ed  •,  or  fuch  an  adjective  as  is  annexed  to  fubflantives 
by  way  of  ornament  and  illuflration,  not  to  make  up 
an  effential  part  of  the  defcription.  Nothing,  fays  A- 
riflotle,  tires  the  reader  more  than  too  great  a  redun¬ 
dancy  of  epithets,  or  epithets  placed  improperly  \  and 
yet  nothing  is  fo  effential  in  poetry  as  a  proper  ufe  of 
them.  The  writings  of  the  bell  poets  are  full  of 
them. 

EPITOME,  in  literary  hiflory,  the  fame  with  A- 
ERIDGEMENT. 

EPITRITUS,  in  profody,  a  foot  confiding  of  .three 
long  fyllables  and  one  fhort.  Of  thefe,  grammarians 
reckon  four  kinds  :  the  firfl  confiding  of  an  iambus 
and  fpondee,  as  falutantes  *,  the  fecond,  of  a  trocheus 
and  fpondee,  as  concitatl  5  the  third  of  a  fpondee,  and 
an  iambus,  as  communicans  \  and  the  fourth,  of  a 
fpondee  and  trocheus,  as  Incantare.  See  the  articles 
Spondeus,  Trocheus,  &c. 

EPITROPE.  See  Oratory,  N°  83. 

EPITROPUS,  a  kind  of  judge,  or  rather  an  arbi¬ 
trator,  which  the  Greek  Chridians,  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  Turks,  eledl  in  the  feveral  cities,  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  differences  that  arife  among  them,  and  avoid 
carrying  them  before  the  Turkifh  magidrates.  See 
Arbitrator. 

Anciently  the  Greeks  ufed  the  term  i7ri]  pottos,  in  the 
fame  fenfe  as  the  Latins  did  procurator ,  viz.  for  a  com- 
midioner  or  intendant.  Thus  the  commiffioners  of  pro- 
vifions  in  the  Perfian  army  are  called  by  Herodotus  and 


Xenophon  epitropi .  In  the  New  Tedament,  sir/lpirff  Epizcux:* 

denotes  the  deward  of  a  houfehold,  rendered  in  the  vul-  ^  ? 

7  Epulares. 

gate  procurator .  > 

EPIZEUXIS.  See  Oratory,  N°  68. 

EPOCH  A,  in  Chronology ,  a  term  or  fixed  point  of 
time  whence  the  fucceeding  years  are  numbered  or 
counted.  See  ./Era. 

EPODE,  in  lyric  poetry,  the  third  or  lad  part  of 
the  ode,  the  ancient  ode  being  divided  into  drophe, 
antidrophe,  and  epode.  See  Ode,  &c. 

The  epode  was  fung  by  the  prieds,  danding  dill  be¬ 
fore  the  altar,  after  all  the  turns  and  returns  of  the 
drophe  and  antidrophe,  and  was  not  confined  to  any 
precife  number  or  kind  of  verfes. 

The  epode  is  now  a  general  name  for  all  kinds  of 
little  verfes  that  follow  one  or  more  great  ones,  of  what- 
kind  foever  they  be  \  and  in  this  fenfe  a  pentameter  is 
an  epode  after  an  hexameter.  And  as  every  little  verfe, 
which,  being  put  after  another,  clofes  the  period,  is 
called  epode  ;  hence  the  fixth  book  of  Horace’s  odes  is 
intitled  liber  epodon,  “  book  of  epodes,”  becaufe  the 
verfes  are  all  alternately  long  and  fliort,  and  the  fhort 
ones  generally,  though  not  always,  clofe  the  fenfe  of 
the  long  one.  ' 

EPOPOEIA,  in  Poetry ,  the  hidory,  a&ion,  or 
fabk*,  which  makes  the  fubje£l  of  an  epic  poem.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  sttos,  carmen ,  u  verfe  j” 
and  7Tona ,  facio ,  “  I  make.” 

In  the  common  ufe  of  the  word,  however,  epopaia  is 
the  fame  with  epos ,  or  epic  poem  itfelf.  See  the  article 
Poetry. 

EPOPS,  or  Hoopoe.  See  Upufa,  Ornithology 

Index. 

EPSOM,  a  town  of  Surry,  about  16  miles  fouth- 
wed  from  London,  long  famous  for  its  mineral  wa¬ 
ters.  Thefe  were  difcovered  in  16185  and  though  not 
in  fuch  repute  as  formerly,  yet  they  are  not  impaired  in 
virtue,  and  the  fait  made  from  them  is  famous  all  over 
Europe,  for  gently  cleanfing  and  cooling  the  body. 

The  hall,  galleries,  and  other  public  apartments,  are 
now  run  to  decay  }  and  there  remains  only  one  houfe 
on  the  fpot,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  countryman  and 
his  wife,  who  carry  the  waters  in  bottles  to  the  adja¬ 
cent  places,  and  fupply  the  demands  of  dealers  in  Lon¬ 
don.  On  the  neighbouring  downs  are  annually  horfe- 
races  \  but  the  inns,  (hops,  and  bowling-greens  are  not 
near  fo  much  frequented  as  formerly.  The  market  is 
on  Friday  \  fair,  July  25.  The  town  is  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  in  femicircle,  from  the  church  to  the  palace 
at  Durdans,  which  was  burnt  down  fome  years  fince, 
but  has  been  rebuilt.  It  was  once  inhabited  by  his  pre- 
fent  majedy’s  father.  In  Hudfon’s  Lane  here  was  Ep- 
fom  Court,  an  ancient  Saxon  feat,  long  fince  converted 
into  a  farm.  Here  are  fo  many  fields,  meadows,  or¬ 
chards,  gardens,  and  the  like,  that  a  dranger  would 
be  at  a  lofs  to  know  whether  this  was  a  town  built  in  a 
wTood,  or  a  wood  furrounded  by  a  town. 

Epfom  water  is  ealily  imitated  by  art  \  i.  e.  by  only 
diffolving  half  an  ounce  of  Epfom  fait  in  a  quart  of 
pure  water,  made  fomewhat  brilk  or  quick  by  adding  a 
little  fulphuric  acid  and  potafh,  fo  as  to  let  the  alkali 
prevail. 

EPULARES,  in  antiquity,  an  epithet  given  to 
thofe  wTho  were  admitted  to  the  facred  epulce  or  enter¬ 
tainments,- 
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talnments,  it  being  unlawful  for  any  to  be  prefent  at 
them  who  were  not  pure  and  chafte. 

EPULO,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  a  minifler  of  fa- 
crifice  among  the  Romans. 

The  pontifices,  not  being  able  to  attend  all  the  fa- 
crifices  performed  at  Rome  to  fo  many  gods  as  were 
adored  by  that  people,  appointed  three  miniilers,  whom 
they  called  epulones ,  becaufe  they  conferred  on  them 
the  care  and  management  of  the  epula,  feafts  in  the  fo- 
lemn  games  and  feftivals.  To  them  belonged  the  or¬ 
dering  and  ferving  the  facred  banquet,  offered  on  fuch 
occafions  to  Jupiter,  &.c.  r’They  wore  a. gown  bordered 
with  purple  like  the  pontifices.  Their  number  was  at 
length  augmented  from  three  to  feven,  and  afterwards 
by  Caefar  to  ten.  Their  firft  eflablifhment  was  in  the 
year  of  Rome  558,  under  the  confulate  of  L.  Furius 
Purpureo  and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 

EPULUM,  in  antiquity,  a  holy  feaft  prepared  for 
the  gods  in  times  of  public  danger.  The  feaft  was 
fumptuous,  and  the  gods  were  formally  invited  and 
attended  j  for  the  llatues  were  brought  on  rich  beds 
furnifhed  with  foft  pillows,  called  pulvinaria  :  Thus  ac¬ 
commodated,  their  godfhips  were  placed  on  their  couch¬ 
es  at  the  moll  honourable  part  of  the  table.  The  care 
of  the  epula  belonged  to  the  epulones ,  and  the  gods  were 
plentifully  ferved  with  the  richeft  dainties,  as  if  they 
were  able  to  eat  j  but  the  epulones  performed  that  func¬ 
tion  for  them,  and  doubtlefs  were  competent  proxies  ! 

No  wonder  that  Pliny  folicited  Trajan  to  be  admitted 
of  their  order. 

Epulum  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  any  folemn  feafl  $ 
fo  we  meet  with  epulum  ferale ,  “  a  funeral  entertain¬ 
ment.” 

EQUABLE,  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  motions 
as  always  continue  the  fame  in  degree  of  velocity,  with¬ 
out  being  either  accelerated  or  retarded. 

EQUAL,  a  term  of  relation  between  two  or  more 
things  of  the  fame  magnitude,  quantity,  or  quality. 

Mathematicians  fpeak  of  equal  lines,  angles,  figures, 
circles,  ratios,  folids. 

EQUALITY,  that  agreement  between  two  or  more 
things,  wdiereby  they  are  denominated  equal. 

EQUANIMITY,  in  Ethics ,  denotes  that  even  and 
calm  frame  of  mind  and  temper,  under  good  or  bad 
fortune,  whereby  a  man  appears  to  be  neither  puffed 
up  nor  overjoyed  with  profperity,  nor  difpirited,  foured, 
or  rendered  uneafy  by  adverfity. 

EQUATIONS,  in  Algebra.  See  Algebra. 

Equation  of  Time ,  in  AJlronomy  and  Chronology , 
the  redudlion  of  the  apparent  time  or  motion  of  the 
fun,  to  equable,  mean,  or  true  time.  See  Astronomy 
Index. 
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EQUATORIAL  instrument.  See  Astronomy  Equatorial 
Index.  ii 

EQUERY,  or  Ecury,  a  grand  liable  or  lodge  for^!^i 
horfes,  furnifhed  with  all  the  conveniences  thereof  5  as 
Halls,  manger,  rack,  See.  The  word  is  formed  front 
.  the  French  efeurie ,  "which  fignifies  the  fame  thing. 

Some  again  derive  efeurie  from  the  Latin  feuria ,  which 
not  only  denotes  a  place  for  beads  to  be  put  up  in,  but 
alfo  a  grange  or  barn.  But  a  more  probable  derivation 
is  from  equile ,  “  a  liable  for  horfes,”  of  equus,  u  horfe.” 

Some  hold  that  the  word  Jlable ,  in  propriety,  relates 
only  to  bullocks,  cowts,  fheep,  hogs,  &c.  and  equery ,  to 
horfes,  mules,  &lc. 

A  fimple  equery  is  that  provided  for  one  row  of 
horfes  *,  a  double  equery  that  provided  for  two,  with  a 
paffage  in  the  middle,  or  two  paffages  ,  the  horfes  be¬ 
ing  placed  head  to  head,  as  in  the  little  equery  at  Ver* 
failles. 

Under  equery  are  fometimes  alfo  comprehended  the 
lodgings  and  apartments  of  the  equerries,  grooms, 
pages,  &c. 

Equery  ( efeuyer ),  is  alfo  an  officer  who  has  the 
care  and  management  of  the  horfes  of  a  king  or  prince. 

EQUERIES,  or  Equerries,  popularly  called 

'uerries ,  are  particularly  ufed  among  us  for  officers  of 
the  king’s  flables,  under  the  mafter  of  the  horfe,  feven 
m  number,  who,  when  his  majefly  goes  abroad,  ride  in 
the  leading  coach,  are  in  waiting  one  at  a  time  month¬ 
ly,  and  have  a  table  with  the  gentlemen  uffiers  during 
the  time,  and  a  falary  of  300I.  a-year  each.  They 
ufed  to  ride  on  horfeback  by  the  coach  fide  "when  the 
king  travelled }  but  that  being  more  expenfive  to  them 
than  neceffary  to  the  fovereign,  it  has  been  difeonti- 
nued. 

Equeries  of  the  Crown  Stable  have  that  appellation, 
as  being  employed  in  managing  and  breaking  the  fad- 
dle-horfes,  and  preparing  them  for  the  king’s  riding. 

Thefe  are  two  in  number ;  the  firft  having  an  annual 
falary  of  25 61.  and  the  fecond  200I.  whereof  one  is,  or 
always  fiiould  be,  in  clofe  waiting  at  court ;  and  when 
his  majefly  rides,  holds  the  ffirrup,  while  the  mailer  of 
the  horfe,  or  one  of  the  equeries  in  his  abfence,  affiils 
in  mounting  him  4y  and  when  his^  majeily  rides,  they 
ufually  attend  him. 

EQUES,  in  antiquity.  See  Equestrian  Order  and 
Equites. 

Eques  Auratus ,  is  ufed  to  fignify  a  knight-bachelor, 
called  auratus ,  q.  d.  gilt,  becaufe  anciently  none  but 
knights  might  gild  or  beautify  their  armour  or  other 
habiliments  of  war  with  gold.  In  law  this  term  is 
not  ufed,  but  inilead  of  it  miles ,  and  fometimes  cheva¬ 
lier. 


EQUATOR,  or  ^Equator,  in  Afronomy  and 
Geography ,  a  great  circle  of  the  fphere,  equally  diffant 
from  the  two  poles  of  the  world,  or  having  the  fame 
poles  with  thofe  of  the  world.  It  is  called  the  equator , 
becaufe  when  the  fun  is  in  it  the  days  and  nights  are 
equal ;  whence  alfo  it  is  called  the  equinoBial ;  and 
when  drawn  on  maps  and  planiipheres,  the  equinoBial 
line,  or  limply  the  line .  Every  point  of  the  equator  is 
a  quadrant’s  diilance  from  the  poles  of  the  world  \ 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  equator  divides  the  fphere 
into  two  hemifpheres,  in  one  of  which  is  the  northern, 
/and  in  the  other  the  fouthern  pole. 


EQUESTRIA,  among  the  Romans,  a  place  in  the 
theatre  where  the  equites  or  knights  fat. 

EQUESTRIAN  (Eque/lris),  a  term  chiefly  ufed  in 
the  phrafe  equejlrian Jlatue,  which  fignifies  a  flatue  re- 
prefenting  a  perfon  mounted  on  horfeback.  The  word  1 

is  formed  of  the  Latin  eques,  “  knight,  horfeman,”  of 
equus ,  “  horfe.” 

Equestrian  Games,  among  the  Romans,  horfe-races, 
of  which  there  were  five  kinds,  the  prodromus  or  plain 
horf e-race,  the  chariot-race ,  the  decurfory-race  about  fu¬ 
neral  piles,  the  ludi fevirales,  and  the  ludi  neptunales. 

Equestrian  Order ,  among  the  Romans*  fignified 

their 
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Equinox, 


Equiangiv  their  knights  or  equites  3  as  alfo  their  troopers  or  horfe - 
iar  men  in  the  field  3  the  firft:  of  which  orders  Hood  in  con- 
tradiftindion  to  the  fenators  3  as  the  laft:  did  to  the  foot, 
;  military,  or  infantry.  Each  of  thefe  dil'tincHons  was 
introduced  into  the  flate  by  Romulus. 

EQUIANGULAR,  in  Geometry ,  an  epithet  given 
to  figures  whofe  angles  are  all  equal :  fuch  are  a  fquare, 
an  equilateral  triangle,  &c. 

EQUIDISTANT,  an  appellation  given  to  things 
placed  at  equal  diftances  from  fome  fixed  point  or  place 
to  which  they  are  referred. 

EQUILATERAL,  in  general,  fomething  that  hath 
equal  fides  3  as  an  equilateral  triangle. 

EQUILIBRIUM,  in  Mechanics ,  is  when  the  two 
ends  of  a  lever  or  balance  hang  fo  exadly  even  and  le¬ 
vel,  that  neither  doth  afcend  or  defcend,  but  both 
keep  in  a  pofition  parallel  to  the  horizon  3  which  is 
occafioned  by  their  being  both  charged  with  an  equal 
weight. 

EQUIMULTIPLES,  in  Arithmetic  and  Geotnetry , 
are  numbers  or  quantities  multiplied  by  one  and  the 
fame  number  or  quantity.  Hence,  equimultiples  are 
always  in  the  fame  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  fimple 
quantities  before  multiplication  3  thus,  if  6  and  8  are 
multiplied  by  4,  the  equimultiples  24  and  3  2  will  be  to 
each  other  as  6  to  8. 

EQUINOCTIAL,  or  Equinoctial,  in  Aftrono- 
my ,  a  great  and  immoveable  circle  of  the  fphere,  under 
which  the  equator  moves  in  its  diurnal  motion. 

The  equinoctial  or  equinodial  line  is  ordinarily  con¬ 
founded  with  the  equator  :  but  there  is  a  difference  3 
the  equator  being  moveable,  and  the  equino&ial  im¬ 
moveable  3  and  the  equator  being  drawn  about  the  con¬ 
vex  furface  of  the  fphere,  but  the  equinoCtial  on  the 
concave  furface  of  the  magnus  orbis. 

Whenever  the  fun  in  his  progrefs  through  the  eclip¬ 
tic  comes  to  this  circle,  it  makes  equal  days  and  nights 
all  around  the  globe  3  as  then  riling  due  eaft  and  fet- 
ting  due  weft,  which  he  never  does  at  any  other  time  of 
the  year.  And  hence  the  denomination  from  eequus 
and  nox,  “  night,”  quia  cequat  diem  no&i . 

The  equinodial  then  is  the  circle  which  the  fun  de- 
fcribes,  or  appears  to  defcribe,  at  the  time  of  the  equi¬ 
noxes  3  that  is,  when  the  length  of  the  day  is  every¬ 
where  equal  to  that  of  night,  which  happens  twice  a- 
vear.  See  Equinox. 

Equinoctial,  in  Geography .  See  Equator. 

The  fhadows  of  thofe  who  live  under  this  circle  are 
call;  to  the  fouthward  of  them  for  one  half  of  the  year, 
and  to  the  northward  of  them  during  the  other  half  3 
and  twice  in  a  year,  viz.  at  the  equinoxes,  the  fun  at 
noon  cafts  no  fhadow,  being  in  their  zenith. 

From  this  circle  is  the  declination  or  latitude  of  pla¬ 
ces  accounted  in  the  degrees  of  the  meridian. 

Equinoctial  Points ,  are  the  two  points  wherein  the 
equator  and  ecliptic  interfed  each  other  :  the  one  being 
in  the  firft  point  of  Aries,  is  called  the  vernal  point  or 
equinox ;  and  the  other  in  the  firft  point  of  Libra,  the 
autumnal  point  or  equinox. 

Equ inoctial  Dial,  is  that  whofe  plane  lies  parallel 
to  the  equinoctial.  See  Dial. 

EQUINOX,  or  Equinox,  in  AJlrononiy ,  the  time 
when  the  fun  enters  one  of  the  equinoCtial  points. 

The  equinoxes  happen  when  the  fun  is  in  the  equi¬ 
noCtial  circle  3  when  of  confequence  the  days  are  equal 
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to  the  nights  throughout  the  world,  which  is  the  cafe 
twice  a-year,  viz.  about  the  20th  of  March  and  the  23  d 
of  September,  the  firft  of  which  is  the  vernal  and  the 
fecond  the  autumnal  equinox. 

It  is  found  by  obfervation,  that  the  equinoCtial  points, 
and  all  the  other  points  of  the  ecliptic,  are  continually 
mo  ring  backward,  or  in  antecedeniia ,  that  is,  weft  ward. 
This  retrograde  motion  of  the  equinoctial  points,  is  that 
famous  and  difficult  phenomenon  called  the  precejfion  of 
the  equinoxes.  See  Astronomy  Index. 

EQUIPAGE,  in  the  military  art,  denotes  all  forts 
of  utenfiis,  artillery,  &c.  neceffary  for  commencing  and 
profecuting  with  eafe  and  fuccefs  any  military  opera¬ 
tions.  Camp  and  field  equipage  confifts  of  tents, 
kitchen-furniture,  faddle-horfes,  baggage,  waggons,  bat- 
liorfes,  &lc. 

To  EQUIP,  in  naval  language,  a  term  borrowed 
from  the  French  marine,  and  frequently  applied  to  the 
bufinefs  of  fitting  a  ftiip  for  ftea,  or  arming  her  for  war. 

EQUIPOLLENCE,  in  Logic ,  is  when  there  is  an 
equivalence  between  any  two  or  more  terms  or  propo- 
fitions  ;  i.  e.  when  they  fignify  one  and  the  fame  thing, 
though  they  exprefs  it  differently.  Such  propofitions, 
&c.  are  faid  to  be  equipollent. 

EQUIRIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  inftituted  by  Ro¬ 
mulus,  and  celebrated  on  the  27th  of  February,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Mars,  at  which  there  were  horfe-races. 

EQUISETUM,  Horse-tail:  A  genus  of  plants' 
belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  3  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  51ft  order,  Conferee.  See 
Botany  Index. 

EQUITES,  amongfl  the  Romans,  were  perfons  of 
the  fecond  degree  of  nobility,  immediately  fucceeding 
the  fenators  in  point  of  rank.  The  equites  or  knights 
were  required  to  be  poffeffed  of  400  fejiertia  before  they 
could  be  admitted  into  that  order  3  and  when  the 
knights  were  fo  reduced  as  to  fall  fhort  of  the  pre¬ 
ferred  revenue,  they  were  expunged  out  of  the  eque~ 
ftrian  lift.  The  equeftrian  revenue  juft  mentioned  a- 
mounted  to  about  10,000  crowns. 

Part  of  the  ceremony  whereby  the  honour  of  knight¬ 
hood  was  conferred  amongft  the  Romans  wTas  the  giving 
of  a  horfe  3  for  every  eques  or  knight  had  a  horfe  kept 
at  the  public  charge,  he  received  alfo  the  ftipend  of  a 
horfeman  to  ferve  in  the  wars,  and  wore  a  ring  which 
was  given  him  by  the  Hate.  The  equites  compofed  a 
large  body  of  men,  and  conftituted  the  Roman  cavalry  3 
for  there  was  always  a  fufficient  number  of  them  in  the 
city,  and  nothing  but  a  review  was  requifite  to  fit  them 
for  fervice. 

The  knights  at  laft  grew7  too  powerful,  were  a  ba¬ 
lance  for  the  fenate  and  people,  neglected  the  exercifes 
of  wYar,  and  betook  themfelves  to  civil  employments. 
The  equites  were  liable  to  be  punifhed  by  the  cenfors, 
and  to  fuffer  degradation.  They  were  degraded  by  ta¬ 
king  from  them  the  horfe  which  was  kept  for  each  of 
them  at  the  public  charge  3  this  wTas  called  equum  adi - 
mere. 

EQUITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  virtue  of  treating 
all  other  men  according  to  rcafon  and  jufiice,  or  as  we 
W'ould  gladly  be  treated  ourfelves  when  we  underitand 
aright  what  is  our  due.  See  Justice. 

Equity,  in  jurifprudence,  is  defined  a  corredion 
or  qualification  of  the  law7,  generally  made  in  that  -  art 
wherein  it  failetb  or  is  too,  fevere.  It  likewife  fignifies 
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Equity  tl*e  extenfion  of  the  words  of  the  law  to  cafes  unex- 
the  fame  reafon  )  fo  that  where  one 
ftatute,  all  other  things  are  enadled 
;  that  are  of  the  like  degree.  For  example,  the  ftatute 
of  Glouc .  gives  action  of  waile  againft  him  that  holds 
lands  for  life  or  years  \  and  by  the  equity  thereof,  a 
man  ffiall  have  action  of  wafte  againft  a  tenant  that  holds 
but  for  one  year,  or  one  half-year,  which  is  without 
~the  words  of  the  a£l,  but  within  the  meaning  of  it  •, 
and  the  words  that  ena£l  the  one,  by  equity  ena£l  the 
other.  So  that  equity  is  of  two  kinds.  The  one  a-^ 
bridges  and  takes  from  the  letter  of  the  law  \  the  other 
enlarges  and  adds  to  it  :  and  ftatutes  may  be  conftrued 
according  to  equity,  efpecially  where  they  give  remedy 
for  wrong,  or  are  for  expedition  of  juftice.  Equity 
feems  to  be  the  interpofing  law  of  reafon ,  exercifed  by 
.the  lord  chancellor  in  extraordinary  matters  to  do  equal 
•juftice  \  and  by  fupplying  the  defe&s  of  the  law,  gives 
remedy  in  all  cafes.  See  Chancery. 

Equity,  in  Mythology ,  fometimes  confounded  with 
■ Jufice ,  a  goddefs  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  re- 
prefented  with  a  fword  in  one  hand  and  a  balance  in  the 
other. 

EQUI VALENT,  is  underftood  of  fomething  that 
h  equal  in  value,  force,  or  effecft,  to  another. 

Equivalence  is  of  various  kinds,  in  propofitions,  in 
terms,  and  in  things. 

Equivalent  Propoftions .  See  Equipollence. 
Equivalent  Terms ,  are  where  feveral  words  that 
differ  in  found  have  yet  one  and  the  fame  fignification  ; 
as  every  body  was  there ,  and  nobody  was  abfent ,  nihil 
Jion,  and  omne» 

Equivalent  Things ,  are  either  moral \  phyfcal ,  or 
fatical,  Morale  as  when  we  fay  that  the  commanding 
or  advifing  a  murder  is  a  guilt  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
murderer.  Phyfcal ,  as  when  a  man  wffio  has  the  ftrength 
of  two  men  is  faid  to  be  equivalent  to  two  men.  Sta¬ 
tical,  whereby  a  lefs  weight  becomes  of  equal  force 
with  a  greater,  by  having  its  diftance  from  the  centre 
increafed. 

EQUIVOCAL  terms  or  words,  among  logicians, 
are  thofe  which  have  a  doubtful  or  double  meaning. 

According  to  Mr  Locke,  the  doubtfulnefs  or  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  words  has  its  caufe  more  in  the  ideas  them- 
felves,  than  in  any  incapacity  of  the  words  to  fignify 
them  ;  and  might  be  avoided,  would  people  always  ufe 
the  fame  term  to  denote  the  fame  idea  or  colle&ion  of 
ideas  :  but,  adds  he,  it  is  hard  to  find  a  difcourfe  on 
any  fubjedl  where  this  is  the  cafe  *,  a  pradlice  which  can 
only  be  imputed  to  folly  or  great  diffionefty  )  fince  a 
man,  in  making  up  his  accounts,  might  with  as  much 
faimefs  ufe  the  numerical  characters  fometimes  for  one 
fometimes  for  another  collection  of  units. 

Equivocal  Generation ,  the  production  of  animals 
without  the  intercourfe  between  the  fexes,  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  fun  or  ftars,  &c. 

This  kind  of  generation  is  now  quite  exploded  by  the 
learned. 

EQUI VOCATION,  the  ufing  a  term  or  expreflion 
that  has  a  double  fignification.  Equivocations  are  ex¬ 
pedients  to  fave  telling  the  truth,  and  yet  without  tell¬ 
ing  a  falfity.  The  fathers  are  great  patrons  of  equivo¬ 
cations  and  mental  refervations,  holding  that  the  ufe 
.of  fuch  fhifts  and  ambiguities  is  in  many  cafes  allow¬ 
able. 
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EQUULEUS,  or  Ecculeus,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  Equuleus 
of  rack  ufed  for  extorting  a  confeflion  5  at  firft  chiefly  II 
praClifed  on  flaves,  but  afterwards  made  ufe  of  againft ,  ^ra^muS,  < 
the  Chriftians. 

The  equuleus  was  made  of  wood,  having  holes  at 
certain  diftances,  with  a  fcrew  by  which  the  criminal 
was  ftretched  to  the  third,  fometimes  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  holes,  his  arms  and  legs  being  faftened  on  the 
equuleus  with  cords  5  and  thus  was  hoi  fled  aloft,  and 
extended  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  all  his  bones  were  dif- 
located.  In  this  ftate  red-hot  plates  were  applied  to 
his  body,  and  he  was  goaded  in  the  fides  with  an  inftru- 
ment  called  an  ungula , 

Equuleus,  Equiculus,  and  Equus  Minor ,  the 
horfe’s  head,  in  Afronomy ,  a  conftellation  of  the  north¬ 
ern  hemifphere,  whofe  ftars  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue 
are  four,  in  Tycho’s  four,  in  Hevelius’s  fix,  and  in  Mr 
Flamfteed’s  ten. 

EQUUS,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  belonging  to  the 
clafs  mammalia,  and  order  of  belluae.  See  Mamma¬ 
lia  Index .  And  for  the  difeafes  of  the  horfe,  fee 
Farriery  Index . 

ERA,  in  Chronology .  See  ALra. 

ER  AN  ARCH  A,  a  public  officer  among  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks,  whofe  bufinefs  was  to  prefide  over  and 
direCl  the  alms  and  provifions  made  for  the  poor.  Cor¬ 
nelius  Nepos,  in  his  life  of  Epaminondas,  defcribes  his 
office  thus :  When  any  perfon  was  reduced  to  poverty, 
taken  captive,  or  had  a  daughter  to  marry,  which  he 
could  not  effe£l  for  want  of  money,  &:c.  the  eranarcha 
called  an  affembly  of  friends  and  neighbours,  and  taxed 
each  according  to  his  means  and  eftate,  to  contribute 
towards  his  relief. 

ERANTHEMUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  diandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

ERASISTRATUS,  a  celebrated  phyflcian,  grand- 
fon  to  the  philofopher  Ariftotle.  He  difcovered  by 
the  motion  of  the  pulfe  the  love  which  Antiochus  had 
conceived  for  his  mother-in-law  Stratonice,  and  was 
rewarded  with  100  talents  for  the  cure  by  the  father  of 
Antiochus.  He  was  great  enemy  to  bleeding  and 
violent  phyfic. 

ERASMUS,  Desiderius,  bom  at  Rotterdam  in 
1467.  He  loft  his  father  and  mother  at  14  years  of 
age  ;  and  was  committed  to  the  care  of  a  certain  guar¬ 
dians,  who  would  force  him  to  be  an  ecclefiaftic,  which 
he  refufed  for  a  long  time.  However,  he  was  obliged 
to  affume  the  religious  habit  among  the  canons  regular 
in  the  monaftery  of  Stein  near  Tergou  ;  but  afterwards 
obtained  a  difpenfation  from  his  vows.  He  was  the 
moft  learned  man  of  the  age  in  tvhich  he  lived  $  and 
contributed,  by  his  example  and  his  writings,  to  the 
reftoration  of  learning  in  the  feveral  countries  in  which 
he  occafionally  refided,  viz.  Italy,  Switzerland,  Hol¬ 
land,  France,  and  England  :  wfith  the  laft,  he  was  moll 
fatisfied  \  and  found  the  greateft  encouragement  from 
Henry  VIII.  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  all  the  learned 
Engliffimen  of  thofe  days.  He  publiffied  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  books  )  and  died  at  Bafil  in  1536.  He  was  buried 
honourably,  and  his  memory  is  ftill  held  in  venera¬ 
tion.  He  had,  however,  many  enemies ,  and  as  he 
did  not  embrace  the  reformation,  and  yet  cenfured 
many  things  in  popery,  he  hath  been  treated  injuri- 
oufly  both  by  Catholics  and  Proteftants.  The  works 
of  Eralmus  in  10  vols  folio  were  publiffied  at  Leyden 
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Italians  in  1706,  in  a  Very  handfome  manner,  under  the  care 
II  of  M.  le  Clerc.  Dr  Jortin  publilhed  his  life  in  one 

4to,  1758. 

T  *"  ERASTIANS,  a  religious  feci  or  faction  which 

arofe  in  England  during  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  in 
1647,  thus  cahed  from  their  leader  Thomas  Erallus, 
whole  diftinguilhing  do£lrine  it  was,  that  the  church 
had  no  right  to  difcipline,  that  is,  no  regular  power  to 
excommunicate,  exclude,  cenfure,  abfolve,  decree,  or 
the  like. 

ERATO  (from  tPow,  I  l ove ),  in  Mythology,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  nine  mufes,  who  prefided  over  love* 
poetry.  To  this  mufe  fome  have  afcribed  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  lyre  and  lute  $  and  (he  is  reprefented  with 
a  garland  of  myrtles  and  rofes,  holding  a  lyre  in  one 
hand  and  a  bow  in  the  other,  and  at  her  fide  a  Cupid 
with  his  torch.  There  is  alfo  a  Nereid  of  the  fame  name. 

ERATOSTHENES,  a  Cyrensean  philofopher,  hi- 
florian,  and  poet ;  called  for  his  learning  P/aio  Minor . 
He  was  keeper  of  the  famous  library  at  Alexandria  5 
and  was  greatly  in  favour  with  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  by 
whofe  order  he  wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  Theban  kings  of 
Egypt,  Which  fucceffion  was  entirely  omitted  by  Ma- 
netho.  He  thus  fixed  the  Egyptian  chronology,  and 
his  authority  is  by  many  preferred  to  that  of  Ma- 
netho.  He  wrote  many  other  things,  a  catalogue  of 
which  is  to  be  feen  in  Fabricius,  Vofiius,  Sec.  but  his 
only  piece  now  remaining  entire  is  a  defeription  and 
fabulous  account  of  the  flars.  He  ftarved  bimfelf  in 
old  age  through  grief  for  the  dimnefs  of  his  fight, 
about  the  10th  or  12th  year  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
194  B.  C. 

ERATOSTRATUS,  an  Ephefian  who  burnt  the 
famous  temple  of  Diana  the  fame  night  that  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great  was  born.  This  burning,  as  fome  wri¬ 
ters  have  obferved,  w7as  not  prevented  or  feen  by  the 
goddefs  of  the  place,  wrho  was  then  prefent  at  the  la¬ 
bour  of  Olympias,  and  at  the  birth  of  the  conqueror  of 
Perfia.  Eratoftratus  did  this  villany  merely  to  eternize 
his  name  by  fo  uncommon  an  afllom 

EREBUS  from  sqp,  night),  in  Mythology  a 

term  denoting  darknefs.  According  to  Hefiod,  Ere¬ 
bus  wras  the  fon  of  Chaos  and  the  night,  and  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  day.  This  wras  alfo  the  name  of  part  of  the 
inferi  among  the  ancients  :  they  had  a  peculiar  expia¬ 
tion  for  thofe  who  were  detained  in  Erebus. 

Erebus  was  properly  the  gloomy  region,  and  diflin- 
guilhed  both  from  Tartarus  the  place  of  torment,  and 
Elyfium  the  region  of  blifs  ;  according  to  the  account 
given  of  it  by  Virgil,  it  forms  the  third  grand  divifion 
of  the  invifible  ivorld  beyond  the  Styx,  and  Compre¬ 
hends  feveral  particular  diftricls,  as  the  limbus  infantum, 
or  the  receptacle  for  infants  $  the  limbus  for  thofe  who 
have  deflroyed  themfelves  $  the  fields  of  mourning, 
full  of  dark  groves  and  woods,  inhabited  by  thofe  who 
died  for  love  ^  and  beyond  thefe,  an  open  champaign 
country  for  departed  wvarriors. 

ERECTION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  art  of  railing 
or  elevating  any  thing  *,  as  the  ere£Hon  of  a  perpendi¬ 
cular,  &c.  It  is  alfo  ufed  n  a  figurative  fenfe  \  as  the 
ere&ion  of  a  bifhop,  marquifate,  &c. 

Erection  is  particularly  ufed  by  medical  winters 
for  the  Hate  of  the  penis  when  fwelled  and  diftended 
by  the  a&ion  of  the  mufcles  called  ereSlores.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy  Index . 
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There  is  alfo  an  ere£lion  of  the  clitoris,  which  is  Eteimi. 
performed  by  mufcles  for  that  purpofe.  .  II 

EREMIT,  See  Hermit.  Erigeniii 

ERETRI  A,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  town  of  Euboea, 
fituated  on  the  Euripus,  in  the  fouth-well  of  the  ifiaod. 

A  very  ancient  city,  and  the  large!!  of  the  iliard, 
after  Chalcis.  After  being  demolilhed  by  the  Per- 
fians,  it  was  reltored  on  an  adjoining  fpot,  according 
to  Strabo,  who  mentions  a  fchool  of  E  etrian  philofo- 
hers  there.  The  Abantes  of  Homer  wrere  of  Eu- 
oea. 

ERFORT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  the  capital  of  Thuringia,  and  fubjefl 
to  the  ele&or  of  Mentz  It  is  defended  by  good  ram- 
parts  \  and  has  a  caille  on  an  eminence,  w  hich  com¬ 
mands  the  town.  Its  inhabitants  are  almolt  all  Lu¬ 
therans,  but  its  principal  churches  belong  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholics.  There  are  feveral  handfome  ftru&ures,  both 
public  and  private  j  but  the  houfes  in  general  are 
but  indifferently  built.  E.  Long.  11.  14.  N.  Lat.  50. 

49- 

ERG  AST  ULUM,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  pri- 
fon,  wTork-houfe,  or  houfe  of  corre6lion,  where  Haves 
by  the  private  authority  of  their  mailers  were  confined 
and  kept  for  their  offences  to  hard  labour.  The 
Greeks  had  a  place  of  confinement  of  this  fort  called 

ERGOT,  in  Farriery ,  is  a  Hub,  like  a  piece  of  foft 
horn,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  chefnut,  placed  behind 
and  below7  the  paffern  joint,  and  commonly  hid  under 
the  tuft  of  the  fetlock.  See  Farriery  Index . 

ERICA,  HRath,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
oflandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  18th  order,  B  worries.  See  Botany 

Index . 

ER  ID  AN  US,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  river  of  At¬ 
tica,  falling  into  the  Iliffus.— Another  Eridanus,  the 
more  ancient  name  of  the  Padus,  an  appellation  afcrib¬ 
ed  by  Pliny  to  the  Greeks  \  followed  in  this  by  Virgil. 

It  riles  in  Mount  Velulus,  in  the  Alpes  Cottiae,  and  di¬ 
viding  the  Cifalpine  Gaul  into  the  Cifpadana  and  Tranf- 
padana,  and  fwelled  on  each  hand  wfith  no  inconfider- 
able  rivers  from  the  other  Alps  and  the  Apennine, 
falls  at  feven  mouths  into  the  Adriatic.  Famous  in 
Imythology,  from  the  Itory  of  Phaeton  5  whofe  fillers, 
the  Heliades,  wrere  here  changed  into  poplars,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ovid. 

Eridanus,  in  AJirotiomy ,  a  conllellation  of  the 
fouthem  hemifphere,  in  form  of  a  river. — The  liars  in 
the  conllellation  Eridanus,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are 
34  in  Tycho’s,  19  j  and  in  the  Britifh  catalogue, 

84. 

ERIE,  a  vail  lake  to  the  welhvard  of  Pennfylvania, 
in  North  America,  fituated  between  8o°  and  87*  W. 

Long,  and  between  410  and  4  2°  N.  Lat. 

ERIGENA,  or  Scotus,  John,  a  famous  fcholallic 
divine,  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century^ 
but  wThere,  is  a  matter  of  difpute  among  authors.  Bale 
And  Pits  fays  he  was  born  at  St  David’s  in  Wales  5 
Dempfler,  Mackenzie,  and  Henry,  that  he  wTas  bom 
at  Ayr  in  Scotland  j  which  they  infer  from  his  names 
Erigena  and  Scotus,  by  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
generally  dillinguilhed  by  his  cotemporary  w  riters.  But 
Du  Pin  and  Sir  James  Ware  affert  that  he  w7as  by  birth 
Un  Irilhman  j  Ireland  being  in  thofe  days  called  Scotiai 
L  1  and 
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Erigena.  and  by  the  natives  j Erin.  They  agree,  however,  in  re- 
lating  that  he  travelled  to  Athens,  where  he  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  other  oriental 
languages  ;  and  that  he  afterwards  refided  many  years 
in  the  court  of  Charles  the  Eald,  king  of  France,  who, 
on  account  of  his  lingular  abilities,  treated  him  as  his 
intimate  friend  and  companion.  He  flept  frequently  in 
the  royal  apartment  ;  and  was  conftantly  admitted  to 
the  king’s  table.  “  We  may  judge  (fays  a  modern 
Eiftorian)  of  the  freedom  which  he  ufed  with  Charles,, 
by  the  following  repartee.  As  the  king  and  Scotus 
were  fitting  one  day  at  table,  oppoftte  to  each  other, 
after  dinner,  drinking  a  cheerful  glafs,  the  philofopher 
having  faid  fomething  that  was  not  quite  agreeable  to 
the  rules  of  French  politenefs,  the  king  in  a  merry  hum¬ 
our  alked  him,  Pray  what  is  between  a  Scot  and  a  fot  ? 
To  which  he  anfwered,  “  Nothing  but  the  table.”  See 
Henry's  Hiflory  of  Great  Britain ,  vol.  i.  p.  344.  who 
quotes  this  (lory  from  Hovedeni  Annal.ad  an.  86.  £)uer. 
What  language  were  they  talking  when  this  bon  mot 
was  uttered  ? 

During  his  reftdence  with  Charles,  he  wrote  feveral 
books  of  fcholallic  divinity ;  which,  though  abfurd 
enough,  were  at  that  time  not  fufficiently  fo  to  fecure 
him  from  the  imputation  of  heterodoxy  ;  and  on  that 
account  the  pope  commanded  Charles  the  Bald  to  fend 
him  to  Rome  *,  but  the  king  had  too  great  a  regard  for 
his  companion  to  truft  him  with  his  Holinefs.  One  of 
the  chi^f  controverfies  in  which  Scotus  ivas  engaged, 
and  with  which  the  pope  was  much  offended,  was  con¬ 
cerning  the  real  prefence  and  blood  of  Chrift  in  the 
wafer.  His  opinion  of  this  weighty  matter  is  exprefs- 
ed  in  thefe  few  words  :  “  What  we  receive  corporally 
is  not  the  body  of  our  Lord  ;  but  that  which  feeds  the 
foul,  and  is  only  perceived  by  faith.”  He  was  alfo  en¬ 
gaged  in  two  other  controverfies  of  equal  importance, 
but  of  a  fomewhat  lefs  delicate  nature.  The  firfl  was, 
"Whether  any  part  of  the  eucharift  be  evacuated  by 
ftool  ?  and  the  fecond,  Whether  Chrift  was  born  of 
the  Virgin  'Mary  aperta  vulva  ;  Pafchafius  was  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  this  could  not  be  without  fome  injury  to 
her  perpetual  virginity  ;  and  therefore  believed  that 
Chrift  -came  into  the  world  per  vulvam  claufam ,  as  he 
e^ftie  into  the  place  where  his  difciples  were  affembled, 
through  the  door  and  not  through  the  wall,  without 
opening  the  door.  Concerning  the  firft  of  thefe  deli¬ 
cate  queftions,  Scotus  with  feveral  others  declared,  that 
part  of  the  eucharift  was  certainly  evacuated  by  ilool  ; 
for  which  they  were  honoured  with  the  appellation  of 
‘ Stercorfs .  And  as  to  the  fecond  queftion,  he  faid, 
that  the  vulva  claufa  was  a  dangerous  opinion  :  for  it 
would  thence  follow,  that  he  was  not  born,  but 
iflued  5  non  ejl  nafci,  fed  erumpi.  See  Mackenzie,  vol. 
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Whether  this  John  Scotus  returned  to  England,  or 
ended  his  days  in  France,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Some 
of  our  hiftorians  tell  us,  that  he  left  France  in  the 
year  864^  and  that,  after  refiding  about  three  years 
in  Oxford,  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Malm  (bury,  where 
his  fcholars  ftabbed  him  with  their  pen  knives.  There 
is  no  foundation  for  this  ftory.  Probably  he  died 
about  the  year  874;  but  whether  in  France  or  Eng¬ 
land,  is  uncertain,,  and  of  little  importance.  Some 
have  related,  that  he  was  invited  to  England  by  King 


Alfred:  but  in  this  they  confound  him  with  John,  Eriger on 
abbot  of  Etheling,  who  was  aflaflinated  in  895  j  and  to  II 
this  miftake  the  various  accounts  concerning  this  au- .  ^rivan*, 
thor  are  to  be  attributed.  Regafdlefs  of  his  hiftory,  he 
appears  from  his  writings  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts, 
and,  in  point  of  learning,  fuperior  to  any  of  his  co¬ 
temporaries.  He  wrote,  1.  De  divifione  nature? ,  lib.  v. 

2.  De  preedefinatione  Dei.  3 .  Excerpt  a  de  differ entiis 
(b’focietatibus  Greed  Latinique  verbi.  4.  De  cor  pore  et 
f anguine  Domini.  5.  Ambigua  S.  Maximi,feu  fcholia 
cjus  in  dffeiles  locos  S.  Gregor ii  Nadan%eni ,  Latin e 
verfa.  6.  Opera  S.  Dionyfii  quatuor  in  Latin  am  ling . 
converfa.  All  publifhed.  7.  De  v  if  one  Dei ,  and  fe¬ 
veral  other  works,  in  manufeript,  preferved  in  different' 
libraries. 

ERIGERON,  flea-bane,  a  genus'of  plants,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compojitce .  See  Botany 
Index. 

ERIGONE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  daughter  to  Ica- 
rius,  died  of  grief  for  her  father’s  death,  wras  tranflated 
into  heaven,  and  makes  the  fign  Virgo. 

ERlNACEUS,  or  HEDGE-HOG,  a  genus  of  quadru¬ 
peds  belonging  to  the  order  of  ferse,  in  the  clafs  mam¬ 
malia.  See  Mammalia  Index. 

ERINGO.  See  Eryxgium,  Botany  Index. 

ERINUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  didy- 
namia  clafs  ;  &nd  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  40th  order,  Perforate?.  See  Botany  Index. 

ERIOCAULON,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  triandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  the  fixth  order,  Enfatee.  See  Botany  Index l 

ERIOCEPHALUS,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging< 
to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Compoftee.  See  BoTANYt  Index. 

ERIOPHORUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  t b 
the  triandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  third  order,  Calamarice.  See  Botany  Index . 

ERITHALIS,  -a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  -to  the 
pentandria  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
wnth  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  See  Botany* 

Index. 

ERIVAN,  a  city  of  Perfia,  in  Afia,  and  capital  of 
Perfian  Armenia.  It  is  a  large,  dirty,  ill-looking  place, 
in  which  are  no  handfome  buildings,  the  houfes  being 
very  mean,  and  raifed  with  earth  or  mud  ;  but  it  is  full 
of  gardens  and  vineyards.  It  is  fituated  in  a  plain 
wdiich  is  furrounded  on  all  (ides  with  mountains.  Two 
rivers  pafs  near  it,  the  Zengui  to  the  north-wreft,  and 
the  Queur  Boulac  to  the  fouth-w^eft.  The  fortrefs 
may  pafs  for  a  town  of  itfelf  ;  it  is  of  an  oval  form,  and 
is  four  miles  in  circumference,  containing  about  800 
houfes.  It  is  inhabited  by  none  but  the  native  Perfians. 

The  Armenians  have  (hops  in  it,  w7here  they  work  and 
trade  in  the  day  time,  but  at  night  return  to  their  ha¬ 
bitations  in  the  city.  The  fortrefs  is  furrounded  with 
three  wralls,  made  with  bricks  dried  in  the  fun,  which 
have  battlements,  and  are  flanked  with  towers,  and  de¬ 
fended  with  ramparts.  On  the  north-eaft  there  is  a 
dreadful  precipice,  above  200  yards  in  depth,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  river  runs.  The  garrifon  ufually 
conlifted  of  2000  men;  but  how  many  there  are  fince 
the  ’-evolution  is  hard  to  fay.  The  palace  of  the  go- 
venor  of  the  province  is  within  the  fortrefs.  The  city 

is 
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Eriphyle  is  about  a  cannon’s  fhot  diftant  from  the  fortrefs,  and 
II.  the  fpace  between  is  full  of  houfes  and  markets.  E. 

Er‘mn’  ,  Long.  44.  50.  N,  Lat.  40.  20. 

ERIPHYLE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  filter  of  Adraltus 
king  of  Argos,  who  married  Amphiaraus.  She  was 
daughter  of  Talaus  and  Lifimache.  When  her  hufhand 
concealed  himfelf  that  he  might  not  accompany  the  Ar- 
gives  in  their  expedition  againft  Thebes,  where  he 
knew  he  was  to  perifli,  Eriphyle  fullered  herfelf  to  be 
bribed  by  Polynices  with  a  golden  necklace  which  had 
been  formerly  given  to  Hermione  by  the  goddefs  Ve¬ 
nus,  and  flie  diicovered  where  Amphiaraus  was.  This 
treachery  of  Eriphyle  compelled  him  to  go  to  the  war  3 
but  before  he  departed,  he  charged  his  fon  Alcmseon 
to  murder  his  mother  as  foon  as  he  was  informed  of  his 
death.  Amphiaraus  perilhed  in  the  expedition  3  and 
his  death  was  no  fooner  known  than  his  laft  injun&ions 
were  obeyed,  and  Eriphyle. was  murdered  by  the  hands 
of  her  fon. 

ERIS,  the  goddefs  of  difcord  among  the  Greeks. 
She  is  the  fame  as  the  Difcordia  of  the  Latins. 

ERISICHTHON,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  Theffalian, 
fon  of  Triops,  who  derided  Ceres  and  cut  down  her 
groves.  This  impiety  irritated  the  goddefs,  who  affli&ed 
him  with  continual  hunger.  He  fquandered  all  his  pof- 
fefiionS  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  his  appetite,  and  at 
laft  he  devoured  his  own  limbs  for  want  of  food.  Some 
fay  that  his  daughter  had  the  power  of  transforming 
herfelf  into  whatever  animal  fhe  pleafed,  and  that  fhe 
made  ufe  of  that  artifice  to  maintain  her  father,  who 
fold  her,  after  which  ftie  affumed  another  ftiape,  and  be¬ 
came  again  his  property. 

ERMIN.  See  Mustela,  Mammalia  Index. 

Ermin,  or  Ermine ,  in  Heraldry ,  denotes  a  white 
field  or  fur,  powdered  or  interfperfed  wdth  black  fpots, 
called  powdering .  It  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  Ikin 
of  an  animal  of  the  fame  .denomination.  There  is 
however  no  animal  whofe  ikin  naturally  correfponds  to 
the  herald’s  ermin. 

The  animal  is  milk  white  3  and  fo  far  is  it  from  ha¬ 
ving  fpots,  that  tradition  reports,  that  it  will  rather  die 
or  be  taken  than  fully  its  whitenefs.  Whence  its  fym- 
bolical  uie. 

But  white  fldns  having  for  many  ages  been  ufed  for 
the  linings  of  the  robes  of  magiftrates  and  great  men  3 
the  furriers  at  length,  to  add  to  their  beauty,  ufed  to 
,  few  bits  of  the  black  tails  of  thofe  creatures  upon  the 
white  ikins,  to  render  them  the  more  confpicuous. 
Which  alteration  was  introduced  into  armoury. 

The  fable  fpots  in  ermin  are  not  of  any  determinate 
number,  but  they  may  be  more  or  lefs  at  the  pleafure 
of  the  painter  or  furrier. 

ErmIn,  an  order  of  knights,  inftituted  in  1450  by 


Francis  I.  duke  of  Bretagne,  and  formerly  fubftfting  in  Ermines 
France.  The  collar  of  this  order  was  of  gold,  compo-  II  . 
fed  of  ears  of  corn  in  faltier  3  at  the  end  of  which  hung  £rp^muS*. 
the  ermin,  with  this  infcription,  a  ma  vie .  But  the 
order  expired  when  the  dukedom  of  Bretagne  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Ermines,  in  Heraldry ,  the  reverfe  of  ermine,  i.  e. 

.White  fpots  on  a  black  field. 

ERMINITES,  in  Heraldry ,  fhould  fignify  little  er¬ 
mines,  but  it  is  otherwife  3  for  it  fignifies  a  white  field 
powdered  with  black,  only  that  every  fuch  fpot  hath  a 
little  red  hair  on  each.  Erminites  alfo  fignify  a  yellow 
field  powdered  with  black,  which  the  French  exprefs 
much  better  by  or  fernee  d'1  ermine  de  fable . 

ERMINOIS,  in  Heraldry ,  fignifies  the  field  or,  and 
the  fpots  black. 

EROORO.  See  Alcedo,  Ornithology  Index. 

EROS,  (of  “  love”),  in  Mythology ,  one  of  two 
chiefs  over  all  the  other  Cupids,  being  the  caufe  of 
love.  See  Anteros. 

EROTIA,  a  feftival  in  honour  of  Eros  the  god  of 
love.  It  was  celebrated  by  the  Thefpians  every  fifth 
year  with  fports  and  games,  when  muficians  and  o- 
thers  contended.  If  any  quarrels  or  feditions  had  ari- 
fen  among  the  people,  it  was  then  ufual  to  offer  facri- 
fices  and  prayers  to  the  god,  that  he  would  totally  re¬ 
move  them. 

EROTIC  (derived  from  t ^  “  love  3”  whence  eg*. 
r <*«?),  is  applied  to  any  thing  which  has  a  relation  to 
the  paflion  of  love. 

In  medicine  we  find  the  phrafe  delirium  eroticuin  ufed 
for  a  kind  of  melancholy  contracted  through  excefs  of 
love. 

EROSION,  among  phyficians,  denotes  much  the 
fame  with  corrosion,  only  in  a  ftronger  degree. 

EROTESIS.  See  Oratory,  N°  94. 

ERPENIUS,  Thomas,  in  Dutch  Thomas  of 
Erpe,  a  .celebrated  profeffor  of  the  Arabic  language, 
was  born  at  Gorcum  in  Holland  in  1584,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Leyden.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  orien¬ 
tal  languages  at  the  perfuafion  e>f  Jofeph  Scaliger  3 
and  afterwards  travelled  into  England,  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  and  everywhere  obtained  the  efteem 
of  the  learned.  On  his  return  to  Holland,  he  was 
made  profeffor  of  Arabic  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden, 
and  died  there  in  1624.  He  publifhed  a  great  many 
excellent  works,  which  fpread  his  reputation  through 
the  whole  learned  world.  It  is  faid,  that  the  king 
of  Morocco  admired  fo  greatly  the  letters  of  Erpenius 
wrote  to  him  in  Arabic  in  the  name  of  the  United 
Provinces,  that  he  could  not  ceafe  reading  them,  and 
fhowing  them  to  thofe  who  fpoke  that  language  natifr* 
rally. 


ERPETOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

r  I  'HE  animals  of  which  wTe  propofe,  under  the  general 
title  Erpetology ,  to  give  the  claftification  and  na¬ 
tural  hiftory,  belong  to  the  clafs  Hmphibia ,  and  the  or¬ 
der  Rrptilia ,  in  the  Linnaean  arrangement.  The  aju- 


mals  included  under  this  clafs  have  obtained  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  amphibious,  from  the  fuppofed  circumftance 
that  they  are  equally  capable  of  living,  both  on  land 
and  in  the  water.  But  in  this  view,  the  application  of 
the  term  is  inaccurate,  for  there  are  few,  or  perhaps  no 
animals  belonging  to  this  clafs  which  can  always  exift, 
L  1  2  or 
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or  even  perform  tlie  funflions  of  life  for  any  confider- 
nble  length  of  time,  in  the  water.  Many  of  them, 
however,  poffefs  this  faculty  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
therefore,  the  name  has  been  extended  to  all  which  are 
diftinguilhed  by  the  fame  peculiarity  of  external  form, 
and  a  fimilar  ftruaure  of  internal  organs..  # 

Some  naturalifts  have  denominated  this  order  of  ani¬ 
mals  oviparous  quadrupeds •  This  denomination  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  fifth  ciently  chara&eriftic  ;  for  although  fome 
fpecies  are  viviparous,  and  in  this  circumftance,  as  well 
as  being  furniihed  with  four  feet,  exhibit  fome  refemb- 
lance  with  the  higher  order  of  quadrupeds,  the  ftriking 
difference  which  is  difcovered  by  the  anatomift  and  the 
phyfiologifl,  affords  unequivocal  and  decided  marks  of 
diitinaion.  From  the  ftruaure,  habits,  and  general 
economy  of  this  order  of  animals,  we  derive  charaaers 
which  arc  fufficiently  diftinaive  between  it  and  the  clafs 
of  birds,  to  which  the  term  oviparous  is  ftri&ly  appli¬ 
cable.  This  denomination,  therefore,  which  is  alfo  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Count  de  la  Cepede,  is  fufficiently 
charaaeriftic  of  the  clafs  of  animals  which  are  included 
under  it. 

The  word  reptile ,  by  which  this  order  of  animals  has 
been  diftinguilhed  by  Linnaius,  feems  not  to  be  liable 
to  much  objeaion.  All  the  individuals  of  which  it  is 
compofed  have  very  ftiort  legs,  and  thefe  are  placed  at 
a  great  diitance  from  each  other,  and  fo  weak,  that 
they  are  unable  to  fupport  the  weight  of  the  body.  The 
gray  lizard,  for  inftance,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  active 
of  the  tribe,  is  obliged  to  fupport  itfelf  on  its  belly,  as 
foon  as  its  progreilive  motion  is  greatly  diminifhed  }  fo 
that  it  employs  its  limbs  rather  for  the  purpofe  of  crawl¬ 
ing  than  that  of  walking.  And  indeed  all  the  animals 
of  the  order,  from  the  peculiar  ftruaure  and  difpofition 
of  their  limbs,  when  their  motions  are  flow*,  muft  drag 
the  body  along  on  the  belly,  other  ^modifications  of  their 
locomotive  powers  depending  only  on  the.  great  length 
and  relation  of  the  inftruments  of  motion.  In  this 
view,  therefore,  the  Linnaean  name  of  the  order  is  not 
improperly  applied  to  almoft  all  the  individuals  which 
it  comprehends. 

The  term  erpetology ,  which  we  have  given  to  this 
treatife  upon  the  order  reptilia ,  was  formerly  employed 
by  the  Swedifti  naturalift  Klein,  in  a  more  extenfive 
fenfe.  Under  this  title  he  included  the  order  ferpentes, 
as  w  ell  as  that  of  reptilia ,  thus  comprehending  the  whole 
clafs  of  amphibia .  Here  wTe  have  adopted  it  in  a  more 
limited  acceptation,  and  confined  its  meaning  to  the  laft 
order,  purfiling  the  plan  of  M\  Bonnaterre,  in  his  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  fame  order  of  animals  in  the  Ency¬ 
clopedic  Methodique. 

Linnaeus  has  adopted  as  a  mark  of  diftmdfion  of  this 
order  of  animals,  the  peculiar  ftru&ure  of  the  heart, 
which  in  the  language  of  the  anatomift  is  faid  to  be 
unilocular ,  or  furniihed  only  with  one  ventricle  or  ca¬ 
vity.  This  do61rine  has  been  admitted  by  eminent 
anatomifts,  as  well  as  by  fome  of  the  greateft  phyfio- 
logifts,  fuch  as  Boerhaave,  Haller,  and  fome  others  •,  and 
called  in  queftion  only  when  fome  exceptions  have  oc¬ 
curred,  of  animals  belonging  to  this  tribe,  which  have 
exhibited  fomewhat  of  a  different  ftru&ure.  One  in¬ 
ftance  of  this  is  quoted  in  the  heart  of  an  Indian  inland 
tortoife,  which  was  examined  by  the  French  academi¬ 
cians  of  the  17th  century,  and  in  which  they  difcovered 
three  ventricles  inftead  of  one.  But  other  phyfiologifts 
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are  of  opinion,  that  the  heart  of  this  order  of  animals  is 
really  furniihed  with  two  ventricles,  having  an  immedi¬ 
ate  communication  between  them  5  they  muft  therefore 
be  confidered  as  having  a  double  heart. 

The  lungs  of  the  order  reptilia  are,  in  their  ap¬ 
pearance  and  ftru£ture,  widely  different  from  thofe  of 
other  animals.  They  are  in  general  compofed  of  two 
large  bladders,  or  membranaceous  bags,  which,  in  the 
different  fpecies  are  divided  into  a  greater  or  fmaller 
number  of  cancelh ,  or  fubdivilions  \  among  which  are 
diftributed  the  pulmonary  blood-veffels.  Thefe  bear 
but  a  fmall  proportion  to  the  veficular  part  through 
which  the  ramifications  are  carried  *,  in  this  refpedf  dif¬ 
fering  greatly  from  the  lungs  of  the  higher  order  of 
quadrupeds,  or  mammalia ,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
the  blood-veffels  is  fo  much  greater  than  that  of  the  air- 
cells,  that  the  lungs  have  more  of  a  flefhy  than  of  a 
membranaceous  appearance.  In  this  order  of  animals, 
therefore,  in  which  the  blood  is  cold,  the  veficular 
fyftem  far  overbalances  the  vafcular  ;  but  in  the  clafs 
mammalia ,  which  are  warm-blooded  animals,  the  vafcu¬ 
lar  fyftem  prevails  over  the  veficular. 

Of  all  the  animals  which  occupy  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  which  the  Almighty  Great ct  has  difperfed 
throughout  his  werks,  to  fill  up  the  void  of  fpace,  and 
to  produce  motion,  the  tribe  of  reptiles  feems  at  firft 
fight  to  have  been  leall  the  obje&s  of  beneficence  and 
wifdom.  In  their  ftruaure,  habits,  and  mode  of  life, 
when  compared  with  other  otders  of  animals,  they  ex¬ 
hibit  marks  of  degradation  and  neglea.  Ihe  body  in 
general  prefents  only  a  rude  inaaive  mafs  ;  their  fenfes 
are  extremely  obtufe  }  their  inftinas  are  limited  to  the 
groffeft  fenfations,  and  the  extent  of  their  enjoyments 
reaches  only  to  the  gratifications  of  appetite.  On  the 
boundaries  of  land  and  w*ater,  in  thofe  vaft  moraffes, 
which  are  remarkable  only  for  immenfe  depolitions 
of  mud,  few  or  fcarcely  any  poffefs  the  graces  or  ele¬ 
gance  of  other  terreftrial  animals ;  like  the  latter  they 
enjoy  not  the  pleafure  of  affociating  together  for  amufe- 
ment  or  defence,  or  of  indulging  in  fportive  tricks  on 
the  land,  or  in  the  air.  On  the  contrary,  they  crawl  on 
the  earth,  on  the  margin  of  extenfive  lakes,  furrounded 
with  unwholefome  vapours  \  or  they  live  in  the  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  rocks,  or  in  the  midft  of  barren  deferts,  undif- 
turbed  by  other  animals,  and  far  retired  from  the  habi¬ 
tations  of  man.  Some  delight  in  expofing  themfelves 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  while  others  retire  during  the 
day  to  fliady,  moift,  and  fequeftered  places,  proceeding 
from  their  retreats  only  during  the  night,  as  it  were  to 
conceal  their  deformity,  and  to  fpare  man  thofe  feelings 
of  fear,  difguft,  and  horror,  with  which  their  prefence 
infpires  him.  But  as  the  ftudy  of  every  part  of  the 
long  chain  of  beings  is  worthy  of  our  attentive  eon- 
fideration  and  regard,  thefe  animals,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
careful  obferver  of  nature,  are  far  from  being  wanting 
in  exciting  his  intereft  and  curiofity.  He  cannot  fail 
to  be  highly  gratified  with  contemplating  the  refources 
which  they  derive  from  the  peculiar  ftru&ure  of  their 
external  form,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  their  func¬ 
tions.  Their  manners,  their  habits,  and  the  relations 
which  they  bear  to  beings  of  a  higher  order,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  diftance  to  which  they  are  removed  from 
brute  matter  on  the  other,  are  objects  worthy  of  the 
contemplation  of  the  naturalift.  This  ftudy,  properly 
dire&ed  and  applied,  unveils  to  our  eyes  the  beneficent 
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defign  and  riches  of  creation,  and  raifes  our  admiration 
to  the  wonderful  and  extenfive  variety  of  animated 
beings. 

The  ufes  of  fome  of  the  animals  belonging  to  this 
clafs,  as  valuable  articles  of  food  in  thofe  regions  where 
they  abound,  or  as  furnilhing  the  tables  of  the  luxuri-* 
ous  in  other  countries  with  a  rich  delicacy  ;  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  external  form,  and  of  internal  ftru&ure, 
as  well  as  of  feveral  of  their  fun&ions,  fuch  as  circula¬ 
tion  and  refpiration  5  their  great  length  of  life  ;  the  re¬ 
productive  power  of  fome,  and  the  long  abftinence 


which  others  can  undergo,  give  additional  intereft  and 
importance  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  thefe  animals. 

In  the  following  treatife,  we  propofe  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  brief  but  compreheniive  view  of  the  na¬ 
tural  hiftory  of  this  order  of  animals  5  and  for  the  fake 
of  perfpicuity  we  (hall  treat  this  fubjeft  under  two  ge¬ 
neral  heads.  We  (hall  firft  confider  the  claflification 
and  natural  hiflory  of  the  order  reptilia  ;  and  fecondly, 
we  (hall  give  a  fhort  (ketch  of  their  anatomy,  with  the 
principal  fa£ls  connected  with  their  phyfiology.  Thefe 
will  form  the  fubje&s  of  the  two  following  chapters. 
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In  the  Linnman  arrangement,  the  order  reptilia  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four  genera.  Other  naturalifts  have  adopted 
a  different  arrangement.  De  la  Cepede,  in  his  hiftory 
of  oviparous  quadrupeds,  has  divided  this  order  into  two 
great  clafles.  The  firft  qlafs  includes  thofe  animals 
which  are  furnifhed  with  a  tail,  and  the  fecond  com¬ 
prehends  thofe  which  have  no  tail.  The  following 
table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  claflification  of  this  eminent 
naturalift. 

Clafs  I.  Animals  furnifhed  with  a  tail. 

Genus  x .  Tortoifes ,  having  the  body  covered  with  a 
bony  ftiield. 

Divifion  1.  The  fingers  very  unequal,  and 
lengthened  out  in  the  form  of  fins. 

Divifion  2.  The  fingers  very  (hort,  and  almoft 
equal. 

Genus  2.  Lizards  ;  the  body  having  no  bony  co¬ 
vering. 

Divifion  1.  The  tail  flattened  }  five  fingers  on 
the  fore  feet. 

Divifion  2.  The  tail  round  3  five  fingers  on  each 
foot,  and  elevated  feales  on  the  back. 

Divifion  3.  The  tail  round  5  five  fingers  on  the 
fore  feet  5  fcaly  bands  under  the  belly. 

Divifion  4.  The  tail  round  5  five  fingers  on  the 
fore  feet,  without  fcaly  bands  under  the  belly. 

Divifion  5.  The  fingers  furnifhed  underneath  with 
large  feales,  covering  each  other,  like  the 
dates  on  the  roof  of  a  houfe. 

Divifion  6.  Three  fingers  on  the  fore  and  the 
hind  feet. 

Divifion  7.  Membranes  in  the  form  of  wings. 

Divifion  8.  Three  or  four  fingers  on  the  fore 
feet ',  four  or  five  fingers  on  the  hind  feet. 

Clafs  II.  Animals  which  have  no  tail. 

Genus  1.  Frogs  :  the  head  and  the  body  length¬ 
ened  out,  and  the  one  or  the  other  angular. 

Genus  2.  Tree-frogs  :  the  body  long,  with  foft 

yifeid  tubercles  under  the  toes. 


Genus  3.  Toads  :  the  body  thick  and  round. 

Appendix.  Biped  reptiles. 

Divifion  1.  Two  fore  feet. 

Divifion  2.  Two  hind  feet. 

Of  this  arrangement  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  although 
it  exhibits  much  minutenefs  and  ingenuity,  the  diftin&ive 
chara&ers  upon  which  fome  parts  of  it  are  founded,  are 
not  always  conftant  and  fixed  5  for  it  has  been  found 
that  thefe  characters  vary  in  the  different  individuals  in 
which  they  have  been  obferved.  This  variety,  it  has 
been  conjectured,  arifes  from  the  difference  of  age,  and 
peculiarities  in  their  food  and  modes  of  life. 

M.  Bonnaterre  has  adopted  a  different  arrange¬ 
ment.  He  has  alfo  divided  the  whole  order  of  reptiles 
into  two  clafies,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
table. 

Clafs  I.  Reptiles  which  have  no  tail. 

Genus  1.  Frog. 

Genus  2.  Tree-Frog . . 

Genus  3.  Toad. 

Clafs  II.  Reptiles  which  are  furniftied  with  a  tail. 

Genus  I.  Tortoife. 

Genus  2.  Clmmelion . 

Genus  3*  Crocodile.. 

Genus  4.  Lizard. 

Genus  5.  Flying  dragon . 

Genus  6.  Salamander . 

Genus  7.  Chalcis . 

This  arrangement  is  undoubtedly,  in  many  cafes, 
convenient  and  proper  \  yet,  as  there  feems  to  be  in 
others  an  unneceifary  multiplication  of  genera,  we  (hall 
ftill  adhere  to  the  Linnaean  claflification,  which,  though 
more  fimple,  will  in  general  be  found  not  to  be  much 
lefs  accurate  \  and  the  objeCts  which  it  comprehends 
not  being  very  numerous,  it  is  fufficiently  diftinCt.  Lin- 
ngeus  divided  this  order  into  four  genera.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  characters  of  the  genera,  of  which  we  give 
a  tranfiation,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Englifh 
reader. . 


GENERIC  CHARACTERS., 


Genus  I.  Testudo.  Corpus  caudatum  \  lorica  odea, 
■aut  coriacea  {uperne  et  inferne,  vel  fquamis  fuperne 
obteCtum.  Oris  mandibula  fuperior  inferiorem  pyxidum 
inftar  claudens. 


Genus  I.  Tortoise.  Body  having  a  tail ;  covered 
above  and  beneath  with  a  bony  or  coriaceous  (hell,  or 
feales  above.  The  upper  jaw  doling  over  the  lower  like 
the  lid  of  a  box. 


Genus  II, . 
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Genus  II.  RaKA.  Corpus  tetrapodum,  nudum,  ut- 
plurimum  ecaudatum  :  pedibus  pofterioribus  longiori- 
bus. 

Genus  III.  Draco.  Corpus  tetrapodum,  caudatum, 
alatum  :  alls  propriis. 


Genus  IV.  Lacerta.  Corpus  tetrapodum,  elonga- 
tum,  caudatum,  nudum  :  pedibus  9e<jualibu3. 
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Genus  II.  Frog.  Body  four-footed,  naked,  generally  Tortoifes. 
without  tail  *,  the  hinder  feet  longed  }  and  without  any  v— -y— ^ 
integument  hut  the  Jkin. 

Genus  III.  Frying  Dragon.  Body  four* footed, fur- 
niflied  with  a  tail,  and  on  each  fide  with  an  expanfile 
wing-like  {kin. 

Genus  IV.  Lizard.  Body  four-footed,  elongated, 
fumifhed  with  a  tail,  without  any  additional  integu¬ 
ment  :  legs  equal. 


I.  TESTUDO,  or  Tortoise. 

From  the  great  fimilarity  which  prevails  among  fe-> 
veral  fpecies,  and  the  variety  in  fize,  colour,  and  other, 
circumftances,  according  to  the  different  periods  of  their 
age,  confiderable  difficulties  have  arifen  in  difcriminat- 
ing  them  with  precifion.  The  obfervations  of  later 
naturalifts  have  ftiown,  that  the  fpecific  charadlers  of 
Linnaeus  are  not  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  accurate 
diftimftion  j  nor  have  the  defcriptions  of  the  Count  de 
la  Cepede  been  more  ufeful  in  fumifhing  proper  cha- 
rafterlffic  marks.  One  fet  of  charaflers,  which  have 
been  ufually  employed  for  this  purpofe,  it  has  been  ob¬ 
ferved  by  Mr  Schoepff,  ought  not  be  trufted.  They 
are  derived  from  the  nuitiber  of  claws  on  the  feet  of 
marine  tortoifes,  or  turtles.  Thefe,  however,  are  found 
to  vary  fo  much,  that  they  are  not  to  be  confidered  as 
affording  uniform  and  conftant  charaflers  of  diftin&ion. 
As  a  proof  of  this  obfervation,  if  different  individuals  of 
the  common  green  turtle  ( tejiudo  midas ),  be  compared 
together,  it  will  appear  that  fome  have  only  a  fingle 
claw  on  each  foot;  while  others  are  furniflied  with  two, 
and  fometimes  three  ;  fometimes  with  two  on  the  fore 
feet,  and  with  one  on  the  hind  feet.  Similar  variations 
have  alfo  been  obferved  in  the  number  of  claws  of  land 
tortoifes,  and  particularly  in  thofe  of  the  common  tor- 
toife,  ( tejiudo  grcvca)  \  in  fome  individuals  of  which  the 
fore  feet  have  four,  and  in  others  five  clawrs.  Avoid¬ 
ing,  therefore,  thefe  uncertain  and  varying  charafters, 
the  fliape,  pattern,  colours  of  the  iliell,  and  form  of  the 
head,  Dr  Shaw  obferves,  fumifti  the  molt  accurate 
marks  of  diftin&ion. 

Some  of  the  fpecies  belonging  to  this  genus  are  na¬ 
tives  of  the  ocean  ;  fome  are  confined  to  the  land,  or  to 
frefh  water.  This  affords  a  natural  divifion  into  land 
and  fea  tortoifes.  In  following  out  this  divifion,  we 
{hall  treat  of  them  in  two  fe&ions,  including  under  the 
firfl  thofe  that  frequent  freffi  waters. 

Sect.  I.  Land  and  Prfo-water  ‘Tortoifes, 

1.  Testudo  GrjECA.  Lin.  Conimon  Land  Tortoife . 

Specif  Char . — The  {hell  is  hemifpherical,  and  of  a  black 
and  yellow  colour,  and  having  a  bunch  behind  ;  the 
pieces  of  which  the  dilk  is  compofed  are  convex,  and 
the  fides  are  obtufe. 

ftcfcripticn.  The  length  of  the  common  tortoife  is  about  fix  inches, 
and  rarely  exceeds  eight  :  when  full  gTown,  it  is  about 
forty-eight  ounces  weight.  The  {hell  is  compofed  of 
thirteen  middle  pieces,  and  about  twenty-five  marginal 
oncs;j  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  very  convex  above.  The 
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middle  pieces,  or  thofe  which  conftititte  the  difk  of  the 
fhield,  are  moftly  of  a  fquare  form,  fomewhat  oblong  j 
their  colour  is  blackilh  or  dark  brown,  each  having  a 
broad  yellow  band  running  along  one  fide,  which  is 
continued  half  way  along  the  upper  part.  The  colours 
vary  in  different  individuals,  and  the  ftiape  of  the  pieces 
is  alfo  iubjeft  to  occafional  variations.  The  fulci  or 
furrows  which  appear  on  the  furface  of  young  animals  are 
obliterated  as  they  grow  old.  The  belly  part  of  the 
{hell  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  \  the  head  is  rather  fmall, 
the  upper  part  covered  with  irregujar  tough  fcales,  and 
the  neck  with  fmailer  pieces,  which  admit  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  head  ;  the  eye  is  fmall  and  black,  and  the 
mouth  does  not  extend  beyond  the  eyes.  The  legs  are 
fhoit  5  and  the  feet,  which  are  moderately  broad,  are 
covered  with  ftrong  ovate  fcales.  The  feet  have  ufu¬ 
ally  four  flout  clawTs,  but  their  number  is  found  to  vary 
in  different  circumftances.  The  tail  is  rather  fhorter 
than  the  legs,  is  covered  writh  fmall  fcales,  and  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  naked,  horny,  pointed  tip. 

The  land  tortoife  is  a  native  of  almoft  all  the  coun-  Native 
tries  round  the  Mediterranean  5  but  it  has  been  fuppof-  country, 
ed  to  be  more  frequent  in  Greece,  from  whence  it  has 
derived  its  fpecific  name.  It  is  alfo  found  in  the  iftands 
of  the  Archipelago,  in  Corfica,  Sardinia,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Africa.  From  the  account  of  the  Danifti  na~ 
turalift  Forikal,  it  is  employed  in  Greece  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  food.  “  The  inhabitants, ”  he  fays^  “  often 
fwallow  the  blood  recent,  and  eat  the  eggs  boiled, 
which  are  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  a  pigeon,  four  or 
five  in  number,  and  of  a  white  colour.  In  September 
the  animal  hides  itfelf  under  ground,  and  again  emerges 
in  February  y  laying  its  eggs  in  .Tune,  in  a  fmall  hole, 
which  it  fcratches  in  fome  funny  fpot,  out  of  which,  af¬ 
ter  the  firft  rains  of  September,  the  young  are  hatched, 
which  are  about  the  fize  of  a  walnut.  The  males  of  this 
fpecies  are  faid  to  fight  often,  butting  at  each  other  with 
fuch  force,  as  to  be  heard  at  a  confiderable  diftance.” 

The.  land  tortoife,  when  it  is  kept  in  gardens  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  is  commonly  obferved  to  conceal  itfelf 
in  October,  and  to  reappear  in  April.  The  period  of 
retirement  in  England  is  about  the  end  of  Odtober,  and 
the  time  of  its  appearance  is  about  the  middle  of  April* 
but  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  thefe  periods  vary  in 
different  countries,  and  According  to  the  temperature  of 
the  feafon. 

The  land  tortoife  lives  to  a  very  great  age;  In  fe-  GFeat 
Veral  inftances  which  feem  to  be  well  authenticated,  it 
has  confiderably  exceeded  the  extraordinary  period  of 
an  hundred  years.  One  inftance  which  is  perhaps  not 
the  lead  remarkable,  is  recorded  of  a  tortoife  which 
was  introduced  into  the  archbifhop’s  garden  at  Lam¬ 
beth, 
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belli,  about  tbe  year  1633,  anc*  lived  till  the  year 
17  S3  7  tbe  iliell  of  which  is  ftill  preferred  in  the  library 
of  the  palace  at  Lambeth.  Another  remarkable  cir- 
cumflance  refpe£ling  this  individual  is,  that  it  was  of  a 
larger  fize  than  ufual.  The  (hell  meafured  10  inches 
in  length,  and  fix  and  a  half  in  breadth. 

None  of  this  orde  of  animals  is  mere  tenacious  of 
life  than  the  tortoife.  The  experiments  of  Redi  afford 
a  remarkable  proof  of  this  fa£L  In  the  beginning  of 
November  he  made  a  large  opening  in  the  fkull  of  a 
land  tortoife,  extra&ed  the  whole  of  -the  brain,  wafhed 
out  the  cavity,  that  no  part  might  remain  *  and  having 
left  the  hole  open,  let  the  animal  go.  It  walked  off 
feemingly  uninjured,  excepting  that  it  clofed  its  eye*, 
which  never  afterwards  opened.  At  the  end  of  three 
days,  -during  which  time  the  whole  of  the  fkull  began 
to  clofe,  the  wound  was  covered  with  a  complete  fkin  * 
and  thus  without  brain  it  walked  about  as  ufual,  and 
lived  for  fix  months.  The  fame  natural  ill  cut  off  the 
head  of  another  tortoife,  which  lived  for  the  fpace  of 
twrenty -three  days  afterwards. 

This  animal  is  not  lets  remarkable  for  its  abflinence. 
Rlafius  kept  an  individual  of  this  fpecies  for  ten  months, 
during  which  time  it  tailed  no  kind  of  food  whatever. 
It  died  about  the  end  of  that  time,  but  this  was  aferibed 
*0  the  fe verity  of  the  feafon,  rather  than  to  the  want  of 
food  ;  for  the  inteflines  being  examined,  they  were 
found  full  of  excrement  of  the  natural  colour. 

Mr  White,  in  his  Natural  Hiflory  of  Selbome,  has 
given  fo  full  and  diftin<ft  an  account  of  the  natural  hif- 
tory  of  the  land  tortoife,  founded  on  fa<fts  drawn  from 
his  own  obfervation,  that  we  fhall  lay  it  before  our 
readers  in  his  own  words. 

“  A  land  tortoife  {fays  he),  which  has  been  kept  for 
thirty  years  in  a  little  walled  court  belonging  to  the 
houfe  where  I  now  am  vifiting,  retires  under  ground 
about  the  middle  of  November,  and  comes  forth  again 
about  the  middle  of  April.  When  it  firfb  appears  in 
the  fpring  it  difeovers  very  little  inclination  towards 
food  *  but  in  the  height  of  fummer  grows  voracious : 
and  then  as  the  fummer  declines,  its  appetite  declines  * 
fo  that  for  the  laft  fix  weeks  in  autumn,  it  hardly  eats 
at  all.  Milky  plants,  fuch  as  lettuces,  dandelions,  fow- 
thiftles,  are  its  favourite  difh.  In  a  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lage  one  was  kept,  till  by  tradition  -  it  was  fuppofed  to 
be  an  hundred  years  old.  An  inftance  of  vaft  longevity 
in  fuch  a  poor  reptile  I 

“  On  the  1  ft  of  November,  I  remarked  that  it -be¬ 
gan  iirft  to  dig  the  ground  in  order  to  the  forming  its 
hybernaculum,  which  it  had  fixed  on  juft  befide  a  great 
tuft  of  hepaticas.  It  ferapes  out  the  ground  with  its 
fore-feet,  and  throws  it  up  over  its  back  with  its  hind  * 
but  the  motion  of  its  legs  is  ridiculoufly  flow,  little  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  hour-hand  of  a  clock  *  and  fuitable  to  the 
compofure  of  an  animal  faid  to  be  a  whole  month  in 
performing  one  feat  of  copulation.  Nothing  can  be 
more  afliduous  than  this  creature  night  and  day  in 
(cooping  the  earth,  and  forcing  its  great  body  into  the 
cavity  *  but,  as  the  noons  of  that  feafon  proved  unufual- 
ly  warm  and  funny,  it  was  continually  interrupted,  and 
called  forth  by  the  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  day *  and 
though  I  continued  there  till  the  thirteenth  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  yet  the  work  remained  unfiniihed.  Harfher  wea¬ 
ther,  and  -frofty  mornings,  would  have  -quickened  its 
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operations.  No  part  of  Its  behaviour  ever  (truck  me 
more  than  the  extreme  timidity  it  always  exprelfes  with k 
regard  to  rain *  for  though  it  has  a  Iliell  that  would  fe- 
cure  it  againft  the  wheel  of  a  loaded  cart,  yet  does  it 
difeover  as  much  folicitude  about  rain  as  a  lady  drafted 
in  all  her  beft  attire*  ihuffling  away  on  the  firit  fprink- 
lings,  and  running  its  head  up  in  a  corner.  If  attend¬ 
ed  to,  it  becomes  an  excellent  weather-glafs  *  for  as  fure 
as  it  walks  elate,  and  as  it  were  on  tiptoe,  feeding  with 
£reat  earneftnefs  in  a  morning,  fo  fure  will  it  rain  be~ 
fore  night.  It  is  totally  a  diurnal  animal,  and  neve? 
pretends  to  ftir  after  it  becomes  dark.  The  tortoife, 
like  other  reptiles,  lias  an  arbitrary  ftomach  as  well  as 
lungs*  and  can  refrain  from  eating  as  well  as  breathing 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  When  firft  awakened  it 
eats  -nothing  ;  nor  again  in  the  autumn  before  it  re¬ 
tires  :  through  the  height  of  the  fummer  it  feeds  vora- 
cioufly,  devouring  all  the  food  that  comes  in  its  way. 

I  was  -much  taken  with  its  fagacity  in  difeerning  thofe 
that  do  it  kind  offices :  for,  as  foon  as  the  good  old  lady 
comes  in  fight  who  has  waited  on  it  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  it  hobbles  towards  its  benefa<ftrefs  with  awkward 
alacrity  *  but  remains  inattentive  to  ftranger$.  Thus 
not  only  “  the  ox  hnoxveth  his  owner ,  and  the  a/s  his 
TTiaJler's  crib/  but  the  moft  abjeft  reptile,  and  torpid  P* 

beings,  diftinguiflies  the  hand  that  feeds  it,  and  is  touch 
cd  with  the  feelings  of  gratitude  ! 

“  The  oldaSuifex  tortoife,  (he  adds),  that  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  fo  often,  is  become  my  property.  I  dug  it  out 
of  its  winter  dormitory  in  March  laft,  when  it  was. 
enough  awakened  to  exprefs  its  refentments  by  hiding  * 
and,  packing  .it  in  a  box  with  earth,  carried  it  eighty 
miles  in  poft-chaifes^  The  rattle  and  hurry  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  fo  pcrfe&ly  roufed  it,  that,  when  I  turned  it  out  on 
a  border,  it  walked  twice  down  to  the  bottom  of  my 
garden  *  however,  in  the  evening,  the  weather  being, 
cold,  it  buried  itfelf  in  the  loofe  mould,  and  continueS"- 
ftill  concealed.” 

“  As  it  will  be  under  my  eye,  I  fliall  now  have  an 
opportunity  of  enlarging  my  obfervations  on  its  mode  of 
life  and  propenfities  *  and  perceive  already  that,  to¬ 
wards  the  time  of  coming  forth,  it  opens  a  breathing 
place  in  the  ground  near  its  head,  requiring,  I  conclude, 
a  freer  refpiration  as  it  becomes  more  alive.  This  crea¬ 
ture  not  only  goes  under  the  earth  from  the  middle  of 
November  to  the  middle  of  April,  but  fleeps  great  part 
of  the  fummer  *  for  it  goes  to  bed  in  the  longeft  days* 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  often  does  not  ftir  in  the 
morning  till  late.  Befides,  it  retires  to  reft  for  every 
ftiower  *  and  does  not  move  at  all  in  wet  days/* 

u  When  one  refledls  on  the  ftate  of  this  ftrange  be¬ 
ing,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  find  that  Providence 
fhould  beftow  fuch  a  profufion  of  days,  fuch  a  feeming 
wafte  of  longevity,  on  a  reptile  that  appears  to  relifti  it 
fo  little  as  to  fquander  more  than  two  thirds  of  its  exift- 
ence  in  a  joylefs  ftupor,  and  be  loft  to  all  fenfatiotv 
for  months  together  in  the  profoundeft  of  (lumbers.” 

“  While  I  was  writing,  a  moift  and  warm  afternoon^ 
with  the  thermometer  at  50,  brought  forth  troops  of 
fhell-fnails*  and,  at  the  fame  jun&ure,  the  tortoife  heav¬ 
ed  up  the  mould,  and  put  out  its  head*  and  the  next 
morning  came  forth,  as  it  were  raifed  from  the  dead, 
and  walked  about  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  This  was 
a  curious  coincidence  !  a  very  amuling  occurrence  !  ter 
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locto'fes,  fee  fucli  a  fumlarity  of  feeling  between  the  two 
k - v - for  fo  the  Greeks  called  both  the  ihell-fnail  and  the 

^  ^  tortoife.  u.  ^ 

“  Becaufe  we  call  this  creature  ah  _  abject  reptile, 
we  are  too  apt  to  undervalue  his  abilities,  and  depre- 
date  his  powers  of  inftinft.  Yet  he  is,  as  Mr  hope 
fays  of  his  lord, 

„ _ Much  too  wife  to  walk  into  a  well 


and  has  fo  much  difcemment  as  not  to  fall  dowti  a 
haha  :  but  to  (top  and  withdraw  from  the  brinK  with 

the  readied;  precaution*  .  j 

“  Though  h£  loves  vtorm  weather,*  he  avoids  the 
hot  fun:  becaufe  his  thick  fhdl,  whtn  once  heated, 
would,  as  the  poet  fays  of  folid  armour,  “  feald  with 
fafety  ”  He  therefore  fpends  the  more  fultry  hours 
under  the  umbrella  of  a  large  cabbage-leaf,  or  amidft 
the  waving  for  efts  of  an  afparagusTied;  # 

«  But  ?s  he  avoids  heat  in  the  fummer,  fo,  in  the 
decline  of  the  year,  he  improves  the  faint  autumnal 
beams,  by  getting  within  the  reifoaion  of  a  fruit-wall  i 
and,  though  he  never  has  read  that  planes  inclining  to 
the  horizon  receive  a  greater  fhare  of  warmth,  he 
inclines  his  {hell,  by  tilting  it  againft  the  wall,  to  col- 
left  and  admit  every  feeble  rayi  # 

“  Pitiable  feems  the  condition  of  this  poor  embarraiiea 
reptile  :  to  be  cafed  in  a  fuit  of  ponderous  armour, 
which  he  canhot  lsty  afidej  to  be  imprifoned*  as  it  were, 
within  his  own  (hell,  miift  preclude,  we  Ihould  luppole, 
all  adivity  and  difpofition  for  enterprife*  Yet  there  is 
'a  feafon  of  the  year  (ufually  the  beginning  of  June) 
when  his  exertions  are  remarkable ;  He  then  Walks  on 
tiptoe,  and  is  ftirring  by  five  in  the  morning  $  ai}d* 
traverfing  the  garden,  examines  every  wicket  and  in- 
terftice  in  the  fences,  through  which  he  will  efoape  it 
poflible  :  and  often  has  eluded  the  care  of  the  garden¬ 
er,  and  wandered  to  fomC  diftant  fieldi  Ike  motives 
that  impel  him  to  undertake  thefe  rambles  feem  to  be  of 
the  amorous  kind  :  his  fancy  then  becomes  intent  on 
Mid.  p.  427.  fexiial  attachments,  which  tranfport  him  beyond  his 
ufual  gravity,  and  induce  him  to  forget  for  a  time  his 
ordinary  folemn  deportment.” 

2.  Testudo  Marginata,  Marinated  Tortoife . 

Specif.  Char.— The  (hell  Is  blackifh-brown,  variegated 

with  yellow,  oblong,  and  gibbofe,  widened  and  de1* 

preffed  on  the  hind  part* 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  nearly  fourteen  inches, 
the  breadth  about  ten,  meafuring  the  curvature  of  the 
(hell.  The  head  which  is  flat  and  triangular  above,  is 
nearly  two  inches  long,  above  an  inch  broad,  and  one 
inch  deep.  The  eyes  are  fumilhed  with  a  niftitating 
membrane;  but  the  lower  eyelid  only  is  moveable. 
The  mandibles  are  ftrong,  notched,  and  internally  befet 
with  protuberances  which  have  been  fometimes  mif- 
taken  for  teeth.  The  external  orifices  of  the  ears  are 
covered  with  the  common  (kin,  The  tail  is  very  (hort. 
The  fore  legs  are  about  three  inches  and  a  half  long ;  the 
hind  legs  are  about  two  and  a  half  long.  The  (kin  is 
grainy,  and  covered  with  brown  coloured,  Unequal, 
hard  fcaies,  extending  over  the  head,  legs,  and  tail. 
Some  of  thefe  fcaies  <5n  the  ends  of  the  feet  are  large, 
hard,  and  pointed  ;  fo  that  at  firft  fight  they  might  be 
teksn  for  claws.  The  feet  are  thick,  and  fo  cover- 
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ed  with  the  invefling  membrane,  'that  the  toes  ate  cnly  Tortoife?. 
diftingtiiflied. 

The  di(k  of  the  (hell  is  compofed  of  thirteen  pieces 
which  are  llriated  on  the  margin.  The  border  confifts 
of  twenty-four  pieces;  all  of  fvhich,  efpecially  the  poi- 
tenor  ones,  are  proportionally  larger  than  in  the  other 
fpecies.  Trom  the  pofition  of  the  latter,  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  upper  ftiell  appears  toothed.  .  The  upper 
(hell  is  very  convex,  being  more  than  four  inches  deep : 
in  confequence  of  this  form,  when  the  Animal  is  placed 
on  its  back,  it  can  recover  its  former  filtration. 

The  colour  of  this  fpecies  is  generally  dark,  or 
blackifh-bay.  The  convex  part  of  the  pieces  which 
compofe  the  diik  are  irregularly  varied  tVith  yellow* 

The  pieces  are  alfo  variegated  with  the  fame  colour, 
this  prevails  chiefly  on  the  pofterior  divifions,  and  theie 
are  diitinaiy  llriated  or  furrowed.  The  width  or  dila¬ 
tation  of  thefe  divifions*  being  greater  than  m  other  ipe- 
cies,  conftitutes  the  principal  chava&eriftic  mark  of  the 
prefent.  The  colour  of  the  under  fhell  is  pale  yellow  \ 
eacli  divifion  is  marked  on  its  upper  joining  with  a 
tranfverfe  blackifh  band,  which  runs  inter  a  pair  of  point¬ 
ed  or  triangular  proceffes,  extending  nearly  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  divifion.  Another  fpfecific  difference  between  this 
and  the  common  tortoife  is,  that  in  the  former  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  fhell,  feen  from  above*  is  proportionally  long¬ 
er,  and  has  a  flight  finking  or  contemn  on  each 

fide.  .  .  ‘  . 

It  is  fuppofed  that  this  fpecies  is  a  native  of  America, 
but  this  feems  not  to  be  certainly  determined  *,  and 
little,  or  fcarcely  any  thing,  is  known  of  its  natural  hii* 
tory* 

3.  Testudo  Geometrica,  Geometrical  Tortoife . 

Specif  Char.— The  (hell  is  black  and  ovate  j  the  feu- 
tella  elevated,  and  radiated  with  yellow. 

The  number  of  pieces  of  which  the  diik  is  compofed, 
is  fubjeft  to  variation.  Inftead  of  thirteen,  fourteen 
pieces  have  been  obferved  in  different  Specimens..  Thefe 
pieces  are  Very  prominent,  ftriated  diftin£Uy  with  nu- 
merous  lines  on  their  (ides,  and  terminated  above  by  a 
yellowifh  coloured,  flat,  hexagonal  roughened  fpace, 
from  which  proceed,  in  a  radiated  direftion,  fome  well 
defined  yellow  ftreaks.  towards  the  edge  ;  in  this  form¬ 
ing  on  the  black  ground  colour,  fomething  like  geome¬ 
trical  figures.  The  marginal  pieces  are  commonly  24, 
but  fometimes  26.  They  alfo  are  ftreaked  with  yellow* 

As  in  other  fpecies,  the  brightnefs  of  the  colours  is  lub- 
je£t  to  variation,  but  their  regular  diftribution  is  never 
entirely  obliterated.  t 

This  fpecies,  it  is  faid,  is  a  native  t>f  Alia,  Africa, 
and  alfo  of  America  •,  but  this  feems  not  to  be  fully 
afeertained,  which  is  rather  furprifmg,  as  its  (hell  is 
oftener  met  with  in  Europe  than  that  of  any  other  fpe¬ 
cies.  Thunberg  fays  that  it  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  it  frequents  (hrubby  places..  It  is 
faid  alfo,  that  it  is  found  on  the  Ooaft  of  the  Pine  iflands, 
between  the  continent  of  America  and  Cuba,  where 
they  frequent  moift  and  tnarfhy  places  in  the  forefts. 

They  are  very  eafily  taken,  and  are  fought  after  as  food. 

It  is  ufual  for  the  natives  to  put  a  mark  on  the  flneld, 
and  then  to  allow  them  to  go  about  in  the  woods,  find¬ 
ing  them  again  almoft  as  readily  as  any  domefticated 
animal,  when  they  tranfport  them  to  Cuba,  ibis  ipe- 
9  ci  e* 
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Tortoifes.  cies  is  fuppofed  to  be  t£ie  terrapin  of  Dampier,  wbo 
gives  the  above  account,  and  reprefents  it  as  beautifully 
variegated. 

4.  Testudo  Radiata,  Radiated  Tortoife . 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  ovate,  black  5  fcutella  flattifh,  and 
radiated  with  yellow. 

This  fpecies  has  fometimes  been  confounded  with  the 
preceding  ;  it  often  however  exceeds  a  foot  in  length, 
and  its  outline  is  nearly  fmooth.  The  fize  of  the  geo¬ 
metrical  tortoife  is  lefs,  its  outline  is  very  much  tu- 
berculated,  and  the  pieces  of  which  it  is  compofed  rife 
greatly  towards  their  centres’. 

According  to  Grew,  it  is  a  native  of  Madagafcar  ; 
and  its  chara&ers  correfpond  nearly  with  one  defcribed 
by  Browne  in  his  hiilory  of  Jamaica,  fo  that  it  mull  alfo 
be  confidered  as  a  native  of  that  ifland.  Grew  has 
given  a  very  particular  defcription  of  it. 

5.  Testudo  Indica,  Indian  Tortoife . 

Specif.  Char . — Shell  brown,  reflected  above  the  neck  5 
the  three  upper  fcutella  are  marked  with  a  tu¬ 
bercle. 

This  is  a  very  large  fpecies,  which  was  firft  defcribed 
by  Perrault  in  the  hiftory  of  animals  publifhed  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  France.  It  meafured  from  the  tip 
of  the  nofe  to  the  tail  four  feet  and  a  half }  the  height 
or  convexity  was  about  fourteen  inches  ;  the  fhell  itfelf 
was  in  length  three  feet,  and  two  in  breadth  5  the  co¬ 
lour  was  of  a  dull  brown.  The  pieces  compofmg  the 
fhield  were  large  and  diflimilar,  of  which  the  three 
anterior  were  marked  in  the  middle  with  a  round  knob 
or  tubercle,  about  half  an  inch  wide.  The  fkin  of 
Ihe  head,  feet,  and  neck,  was  wrinkled  and  granulated ; 
the  fore  legs  were  nine  inches  long,  the  feet  undivided, 
with  five  blunt  claws  :  the  hind  legs  were  eleven  inches 
long,  with  four  toes,  each  armed  with  a  claw  \  the  tail 
fix  inches  thick  at  the  bafe,  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
and  terminating  in  a  homy  bent  procefs.  This  fpecies 
is  a  native  of  the  coaft  of  Coromandel. 

Var .  t.  A  variety  of  this  fpecies  brought  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  defcribed  by  Vofmaer  :  it  was 
about  2^  feet  long,  !-§  foot  broad,  one  foot  high,  with 
thirteen  pieces  in  the  difk,  and  twenty-five  in  the  mar¬ 
gin.  In  this,  the  three  tubercles  on  the  anterior  pieces 
of  the  fhield  are  wanting. 

Var.  2.  Another  variety  of  this  fpecies,  of  a  very 
large  fize,  has  been  brought  from  the  South  Sea  iflands. 
The  fliell,  which  is  of  a  dull  uniform  brown,  with  a 
fmooth  furface,  is  of  an  ovate,  oblong  form,  widening 
at  the  bottom,  and  contrasting  confiderably  on  each 
fide  of  the  neck.  It  is  at  lead  three  feet  and  a  half 
long  ;  the  divifions  are  all  even,  but  the  whole  furface 
of  the  fhell  is  marked  with  regular  elevations  and  de- 
preffions. 

Testudo  Rug  os  a,  Wrinhled  Tortoife. 

Specif.  Char . — Shell  black,  wrinkled,  mottled  and  varie¬ 
gated  with  yellow  *,  the  middle  dorfal  piece  fubpan- 
duriform. 

This  fpecies,  of  which  a  fpecimen  is  preferred  in  the 
VOL,  VIII.  Part  I. 
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Leverian  mufeum,  is  defcribed  by  Dr  Shaw  f .  The  Tortoifes.  ^ 
colour  is  dark  brown,  or  black,  thickly  mottled  with  ' 
fmall  confluent  fpots  of  pale  yellow,  which  are  largeft  vol  ^ 
on  the  fides  of  the  fhell.  The  form  of  the  fhell  is  long  p.  2s. 
and  oval,  dilated  or  widened  behind ;  the  depth  or  con¬ 
vexity  is  very  confiderable.  The  three  middle  divifions 
of  the  row  of  fcutella  on  the  back  are  fomewhat  pandu- 
riform,  or  fiddle-fhaped.  The  upper  piece  referable? 
the  outline  of  a  pitcher  \  the  lowed  approaches  to.  a 
hexagonal  form.  The  number  of  the  fide  pieces  is  four, 
of  the  ufual  form  *,  that  of  the  marginal  pieces  is  twenty- 
five,  the  upper  one  very  fmall.  A  carina  or  ridge  rqns 
down  the  dorfal  row the  upper  furface  of  the  fhell  is 
ffrongly  wrinkled.  The  under  fhell  is  fmooth,  and  of 
a  yellowifh  white  colour,  mottled  with  black.  The 
length  of  the  fliell  is  nine  and  a  half  inches  ;  width 
in  the  middle  five  inches.  Its  native  country  is  un¬ 
known. 

Var.  A  variety  of  this  fpecies  is  alfo  defcribed,  con¬ 
fiding  chiefly  in  the  colours  of  the  fliell,  and  owing,  it 
is  fuppofed,  to  a  fexual  difference. 

7.  TestudO  Europea,  Speckled  Tortoife. 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  oval,  flattifh,  fmooth,  dark-brown, 

marked  with  numerous  yellowifh  fpecks  and  ftreaks. 

Tefudo  orbicularis ,  Lin. 

This  fpecies  is  from  four  to  five  inches  long ;  the 
colour  is  blackifh  or  olive  brown  \  the  fliell  flattifh, 
but  flightly  convex,  marked  with  numerous,  oblong, 
yellow  fpecks,  difpofed  in  a  radiated  form  on  each  divi- 
fion  of  the  fhell.  The  fkin  of  the  neck  and  bread  is 
fimilarly  fpotted.  The  difk  confifls  of  thirteen,  and 
the  margin  of  twenty-five  pieces.  The  under  fhell  is 
of  a  whitifh  yellow,  tinged  with  brown  at  the  joints. 

The  head  is  ovate,  fomewhat  convex  above,  flattifh  on 
the  fides  and  beneath.  The  fkin  of  the  neck  is  wrink¬ 
led  and  loofe.  The  legs  are  fliort,  and  covered  with 
fcaleS.  The  feet  are  webbed,  the  fore  feet  having  five 
toes,  the  hind  only  four.  The  claws  are  fharp  point¬ 
ed  and  crooked  j  the  tail  is  nearly  half  the  length  of  the 
body,  and  is  thin  and  compreffed. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Italy,  Sardinia,  France, 

Hungary,  and  Pruflia,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  inhabits  lakes  and  muddy  waters,  feeding 
on  fmall  fifh,  infe&s,  fnails,  and  aquatic  plants.  The 
flefh  is  efleemed  and  employed  as  food,  and  in  fome 
places  brought  to  market  for  fale.  It  is  fometimes 
kept  in  ponds  for  the  purpofe,  and  fed  wfith  lettuce 
leaves,  bread,  See.  It  may  be  kept  in  a  cellar,  and 
fed  with  oats  fcattered  on  the  floor,  which  it  eats  as 
foon  as  they  begin  to  germinate.  In  the  beginning  of 
fpring  it  depouts  its  eggs  in  fandy  places,  expofed  to 
the  fun  j  and  it  has  been  faid,  thatthefe  are  not  hatch¬ 
ed  till  the  fpring  following.  The  growth  of  this  ani¬ 
mal  is  extremely  flow,  and  it  varies  fomewhat  in 
colour,  according  to  the  climate  wTherc  it  is  found. 

8.  Testudo  Lutaria,  Mud  Tortoife . 

Specif.  Char. — The  fliell  is  flattifh,  and  the  tail  is  half 

the  length  of  the  body. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  does  not  exceed  feven  Or 
eight  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 

The  breadth  is  about  three  or  four  inches.  The  difk 
is  compofed  of  1 3  pieces,  which  are  flriated  and  flight- 
M  m  ty 
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Tortoifes.  ly  pun  stated  in  the  centre.  A  longitudinal  ridge  runs 

v - -  along  the  middle  range.  The  margin  confifts  or  23 

pieces  {lightly  ffriated  on  the  edges.  The  (hell  is  blackilh, 
as  well  as  the  {kin  \  the  feet  are  webbed,  and  have  five 
toes  before  and  four  behind. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe  ;  it 
is  alfo  found  in  different  parts  of  Afia,  as  in  India  and 
Japan.  It  is  very  common  in  France,  particularly  in 
Xanguedoc,  and  in  different  parts  of  Provence.  It  is 
faid  that  fuch  numbers  were  found  one  time  in  a  lake 
half  a  league  wide,  in  the  plain  of  Durance,  that  the 
Neighbouring  peafantry  were  fupported  by  them  for 
more  than  three  months. 

This  fpecies  always  lays  its  eggs  on  land,  digging  a 
hollow  in  the  ground,  and  covering  the  eggs  with 
earth.  When  the  young  are  firff  hatched,  they  are 
Only  abeut  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  motions  of 
this  fpecies  are  quicker  than  thole  of  the  land  tortoife. 
It  continues  to  grow  for  a  long  time,  and  lives  for  up- 
tvards  of  24  years.  It  has  been  found  ufeful  in  gardens, 
by  deftroying  fmall  fnails,  and  other  afomals  which  are 
deftriuftive  to  vegetables  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  obferved, 
that  it  is  difpofed  to  attack  and  defiroy  the  fifii  in 
Mi-ponds. 

9.  Testudo  Carikata,*  Car  mated  Tortoife . 
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black  clouds  and  fpots  ■:  it  has  only  the  rudiment  of  a  Tortoifes. 
tail,  on  which  the  vent  is  placed  :  the  lower  fhell  is  di¬ 
vided  acrofs  the  middle  of  the  belly,  and  joined  to  the 
upper  fhell  by  a  tough  though  flexible  Ikin,  by  which 
means  it  can,  when  it  draws  in  its  head  and  legs,  clofe 
up  its  fhell  as  firmly  as  an  oyfter.”  From  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  its  flrudhire,  this  fpecies  has  derived  its  name  \ 
and  this  proves  fo  flrong  a  defence  to  the  little  animal, 
that  it  feems  not  only  not  to  receive  any  injury,  from 
having  a  weight  of  five  or  fix  hundred  pounds  laid  up¬ 
on  it,  but  to  walk  under  the  load  without  any  incon¬ 
venience. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  feldom  exceeds  four  or 
five  inches.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  is 
chiefly  found  in  marfhy  fituations  *,  but  it  alfo  fome- 
times  appears  in  dry  and  warm  places.  It  lives  both 
on  vegetables  and  animals.  Of  the  latter  beetles,  mice, 
and  fometimes  ferpents,  are  its  prey.  Thefe  it  feizes, 
draws  them  into  its  (hell,  and  crufhes  them  to  death. 

It  is  much  in  requeff  on  account  of  its  eggs,  which  are 
effeemed  a  great  delicacy.  They  are  about  the  fize  of 
a  pigeon’s  egg. 

it.  Testudo  Sulcata,  Sulcated  Tortoife . 

Specif  Char . — Shell  brown,  ovate  \  fcutella  furrowed, 

and  yellotv  on  each  flde. 


Specif.  Char. — Feet  digitated  ;  Ihell  gibbofe ;  four  firff 
dorfal  fcutella  carinated  ;  ffemum  entire. 

The  (hell  of  this  fpecies  does  not  exceed  three  inches 
in  length.  The  form  is  broad,  and  fomewhat  orbicu¬ 
lar  \  the  colour  is  brown,  and  each  fcutellum  is  marked 
with  a  pale  zone  of  confluent  fpots,  which  {unround  the 
centre  part,  the  edges  of  each  being  furrounded  with 
three  or  four  diftnuftly  marked  furrows.  Marginal 
pieces  25  in  number,  including  the  uppermoft,  which 
is  very  fmall.  Its  native  country  is  unknown. 

10.  Testudo  Carolina  Lm.  Testudo  Clausa 
Shaw.  Clofe  Tortoife. 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  blackifli,  irregularly  fpotted  with 
yellow }  dorfal  carina  obtufe  }  under  flieil  bivalve, 
completely  inclofing  the  upper  ffiell. 

This  fpecies  is  thus  defcribed  by  Edwards.  “  The 
head  is  fumilhed  with  a  hard  or  fhelly  covering  of  a 
dark  brown  colour  on  the  top  :  on  the  fldes  and  throat 
it  is  yellow,  with  fmall  black  or  dulky  fpots :  its 
noftrils  are  near  together,  a  little  above  the  end  of  the 
beak  :  the  eyes  are  of  a  yellowifli  colour  :  the  neck  is 
covered  with  a  loofe  {kin  of  a  dark  purplifh  flefh  colour, 
which  partly  covers  the  head  when  it  is  net  fully  ex¬ 
tended  :  the  hinder  legs  and  parts  about  the  vent  are 
covered  with  a  {kin  of  the  fame  dull  flefh  colour  as  the 
neck  :  the  fore -legs  and  feet  are  covered  with  yellow 
haid  fcales  :  it  hath  five  toes  on  each  foot  forwards, 
and  four  on  each  of  the  hinder  feet,  all  armed  with 
pretty  flrong  claws  :  the  fhell  above  rifes  pretty  much, 
and  is  round,  divided  into  feparate  fcales  of  the  horny 
fubffance  called  tortoife  ffiell  :  each  fcale  is  engraven, 
as  it  were,  with  rings  round  its  extremities,  which  leffen 
inwards  to  its  centre  :  the  {hell  above  is  of  a  dufky 
brown  colour,  with  yellowifli  fpots  of  various  forms*: 
Underneath  it  is  flattiih,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  with 


This  fpecies  exceeds  a  foot  in  length,  from  the  tip  of 
the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  tail  j  fo  that  it  is  one  of  the 
larger  of  the  land  tortoifes.  The  fhell  is  Very  convex. 
The  dilk  is  compofed  of  1 3  pieces,  which  are  five  and 
fix-fided  ;  and  each  is  traniverfely  and  ftrongly  furrow¬ 
ed  from  the  lower  edge  to  the  upper  area  )  acrofs  thefe 
run  three  impreffed  lines  in  an  oppofitre  direction  :  the 
marginal  pieces  are  furrowed  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
colour  of  the  fhell  is  in  general  a  dull  yellow  \  but 
both  the  fliicld  and  marginal  pieces  have  a  brown  and 
yellow  divifion.  The  head  is  large  and  covered  with 
fix-fided  fcales  of  different  fizes.  The  fore  and  hind  leg? 
are  alfo  fcaly }  on  the  former  are  five  claws,  on  the 
latter  only  four.  The  tail  is  very  fhort. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies  •,  and  it 
is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  with  the  hicatee  defcribed  by 
Browne  in  his  Hiffory  of  Jamaica. 

.12.  Testudo  Tabulata,  Tabular  Tortoife . 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  brown,  oblong,  gibbons  •,  fcutella 
of  the  dife  re&angular  and  furrowed,  having  yel- 
lowifli  coloured  centres. 

The  ftrape  and  fize  of  the  pieces  of  which  the  dife 
is  compofed^  are  more  uniform  than  in  any  other  be¬ 
longing  to  this  genus.  This  feems  to  be  the  principal 
mark  of  diferimination.  Each  piece  is  flightly  convex, 
and  in  general  fix-fided,  excepting  fome  of  the  pieces 
towards  the  fides,  which  are  five-ffded.  The  central 
part  of  each  piece  is  large,  and  flightly  granulated, 
and  the  Tides  are  diffindtly  fulcated.  The  whole  has  a 
kind  of  flattened  or  tabular  appearance  :  the  colour  is 
a  yellowifli  chefnut  \  it  is  paler  on  the  centre  of  each 
divifion  }  the  legs  are  thick,  and  fpotted  with  red  5  the 
number  of  pieces  on  the  dife  is  13,  that  of  the  margin 
23.  The  length  of  the  flieil  is  from  five  to  fix  inches. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Africa  but  according 
to  fome,  it  has  been  found  in.  Brazil. 
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Tortoifcs.  13.  Testudo  CoNCENTRlCA  ;  Tejludo  Palufris  Lin. 

Concentric  Tortoife^ 

Specif  Char . — Shell  fomewhat  deprefied,  (lightly  ridged, 
oval,  of  a  yellow  colour  •  having  the  feutella  marked 
with  brown  concentric  zones. 

The  Hi  ell  of  this  fpccies  is  flatter  than  that  of  others ; 
in  fome  of  the  larger  fpecimens  nearly  fmooth  :  the 
middle  row  of  pieces,  of  which  the  dife  is  eompofed, 
are  live  in  number  ;  they  are  more  elevated  than  thofe 
of  the  fides,  are  lix-fided,  and  project  behind  into  an 
obtufe  carina.  There  are  four  lide-pieces  on  each  fide, 
which  are  pentagonal.  The  ground  colour  of  the  whole 
is  pale,  and  marked  with  brown  zones  and  centres.  The 
fhell  is  from  four  to  fix  inches  long. 

This  tortoife  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  is 
met  with  in  the  markets  at  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  fold 
under  the  name  of  terrapin .  It  is  alfo  a  native  of 
Jamaica,  where  it  is  very  common.  It  is  faid,  by 
Brown,  who  feems  firlt  to  have  deferibed  it,  to  be  a 
wholefome  and  delicate  food.  In  that  ifiand,  it  grows 
to  the  length  of  eight  or  nine  inches. 

14.  Testudo  Picta,  Fainted  Tortoife . 
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This  is  a  very  fmall  fpecies,  only  about  two  inches  Tortoifes. 
long  ;  the  (hell  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  the  furface  v  r""J 
apparently  fmooth.  At  each  of  the  joinings  which 
compofe  the  dife,  there  is  a  large,  leaf-lhaped,  dark 
brown  tranfverfe  fpot.  The  marginal  pieces  are  mark¬ 
ed  with  a  tranfverfe  black  zone  ;  the  head  is  iliort 
and  thick. 

Nothing  particular  is  known  of  its  natural  hiftory, 
or  to  what  country  it  belongs. 

17 •  Testudo  Areolata,  Areolated  Tortoife . 

Specif.  Char. — The  fhell  is  (lightly  convex ;  the  feu- 
tella  are  nearly  four-fided,  elevated,  deeply  furrowed, 
and  are  fumifhed  with  deprefied  rough  areolse. 

The  length  of  this  fpecics  is  from  three  to  four  inches. 

The  feutella,  which  are  nearly  four-fided,  are  broader 
than  long,  with  a  pretty  large,  deprefied,  central 
part,  which  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  rougbi(h,.  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  pale  zone.  The  margin  is  eompofed 
of  25  pieces;  the  dife,  in  fome  individuals,  of  15,  and  in 
others  of  14. 

This  tortoife,  according  to  fome,  is  a  native  of  Brazil, 
according  to  others,  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 


Specif  .  Char. — The  (hell  is  oblong,  and  (lightly  convex, 
fmooth,  and  of  a  brown  colour  ;  the  feutella  are  bor¬ 
dered  with  yellowr. 

This  fpecies  is  well  diftinguifhed  from  all  others,  by 
the  remarkable  colours  of  the  (hield,  which  confifts  of 
13  fegments  nearly  fquare,  and  deeply  edged  with  pale 
yellow.  The  marginal  pieces  are  25  in  number.  The 
fhell  is  from  four  to  fix  inches  long. 

The  painted  tortoife  frequents  frefli  waters,  and  in 
particular,  is  found  in  the  (low  and  deep  rivers  of  North 
America.  In  bright  funlhine  weather  they  leave  the 
water  in  great  numbers,  and  balk  themfeives  on  (tones, 
pieces  of  wood,  and  the  banks  of  the  dreams,  fuddenly 
retreating  into  the  wTater,  when  they  are  didurbed. 
They  w7alk  very  dowly,  but  (Yvim  with  great  rapidity. 
They  can  remain  for  many  hours  together  under  the 
water,  but’ live  only  a  few  days  in  the  open  air.  They 
are  extremely  voracious,  and  are  known  to  dedroy  young 
aquatic  fowls,  feizing  them  by  the  feet,  and  dragging 
them  under  water.  Sometimes  they  are  employed  for 
the  purpofe  of  food. 

15.  Testudo  Guttata,  Spotted  Tortoife . 

Specif  Char . — Shell  oblong,  (lightly  convex,  fmooth; 
and  of  a  brown  colour,  with  fcattered  yellow  fpots. 

This  fpecies  is  alfo  fudiciently  diftinguifhed  by  its  re¬ 
markable  colour.  The  pieces  both  of  the  dife  and 
margin  being  marked  with  a  few  didantly  placed 
round  yellow  fpots.  Thefe  fpots  vary,  as  well  as  the 
ground,  in  different  individuals.  The  young  of  this 
fpecies,  which  itfelf  is  fmall,  are  not  larger  than  a 
pigeon’s  egg,  are  very  black,  and  beautifully  fpotted 
wTith  gold  colour. 

This  tortoife  is  a  native  of  North  America,  frequent¬ 
ing  lakes  and  rivers. 

o 

16.  Testudo  Elegans,  Elegant  Tortoife . 

Specif  Char. — The  fhell  is  round,  convex,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour,  with  tranfverfe,  oval,  brown  fpots. 


18.  Testudo  Serrata,  Serrated  Tortoife .  Tefudo 

Spengleri ,  Lin. 

Specif  Char.’—  Shell  deprefied,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
minutely  freckled  with  du(ky  fpecks.  The  feutella 
of  tile  diik  are  all  ridged  ;  the  hinder  margin  of  the 
(hell  ferrated. 

This  tortoife  is  confidered  and  deferibed  by  Dr  Shaw 
as  a  new  fpecies  ;  it  is  fmall,  only  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  long,  and  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
broad.  It  is  of  an  oval- form,  and  (lightly  convex.  The 
colour  is  of  a  yellowiffi  brown,  and  w’hen  clofely  ex¬ 
amined,  appears  thickly  marked  with  minute,  confluent, 
du(ky  fpots.  The  under  (hell  is  blackifli,  with  a  yellow 
margin. 

The  native  country  of  this  fpecics  is  unknown. 

19.  Testudo  Pus  ilea,  Little  Tortoife,  African  Land 

Tortoife  of  Edwards. 

Specif  Char. — Shell  hemifpherical,  with  convex,  trape¬ 
zoidal  feutella,  ftriated  on  the  margin,  and  dotted  on 
the.  dife.  Feet  fubdigitated. 

The  (hell  of  this  fpecies  meafures  only  about  four 
inches  in  length.  The  whole  animal,  from  the  tip  of 
the  nole  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  does  not  exceed  fix. 
This  fpecies  has  a  confiderable  refemblancc  to  the  com¬ 
mon  tortoife,  or  tefudo  greeca.  It  is  particularly  de¬ 
feribed  by  Edwards,  who  kept  two  of  them  which  he 
received  from  Weft  Barbary  for  two  years  in  the  gar^ 
den  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  London  ;  but  of  its 
natural  hiftory,  nothing  farther  is  known. 

20.  Testudo  Tricarinata,  Tricarinated  Tortoife. 

Specif  Char. — Shell  oval,  (lightly  convex  ;  margin  en¬ 
tire  ;  all  the  feutella  of  the  dife  carinated. 

This  fpecies  refembles  a  goad  deal  the  tefudo  orbicu~ 
laris ,  Lin.  In  fize  it  fcarcely  exceeds  that  of  a  large 
walnut ;  the  colour  is  blackifh ;  the  (hell  is  eompofed 
Mm  2  #f 
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of  13  fcutella  ;  the  number  of  the  marginal  pieces  is  23. 

J  Each  fcutella  is  marked  in  the  middle  with  a  longitudi¬ 
nal  ridge,  and  wrinkled  on  the  iides  with  feveral  fur¬ 
rows  and  roughifh  points. 

Its  native  place,  and  its  natural  hiftory,  are  Unknown. 

21.  Testudo  Scabra,  Rough  Tortoife . 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  flattifh,  the  intermediate  fcutella  eleJ 
vated  on  the  back  $  feet  palmated. 

This  tortoife  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  nearly  two  in  breadth.  Its  form  is  fomewhat  cor- 
dated,  of  a  light  reddifli  colour,  finely  variegated  on  the 
head  and  {hell,  with  waved  white  lines  and  fpots.  The 
feet,  each  of  which  is  furnilhed  with  five  toes,  with 
fharp  claws,  are  marked  with  red  fpots.  The  head  is 
prominent,  and  the  eyes  are  fmall. 

It  is  confidered  by  fome  naturalills  as  a  native  of 
Amboyna. 

22.  Testudo  Scripta,  Letter'd  Tortoife .  Tejludo  Sea- 1 
bra  of  Thunberg. 

Specif  Char. — Shell  depreffed,  orbicular;  fcutella  mark¬ 
ed  with  various  figured  chara£lers  ;  marginal  pieces 
fpotted  underneath. 

This  fpecies  is  either  very  fmall,  or  the  fpecimen 
from  which  the  defcriptions  have  been  taken  were  very 
young,  as  it  did  not  exceed  the  fize  of  a  half-crown 
piece.  It  is  flattilh,  of  a  round  form,  and.  whitifh 
colour  tinged  with  yellow.  The  upper  furface  is  mark¬ 
ed  with  various  figures,  having  fomewhat  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  written  characters.  The  pieces  of  the  mar¬ 
gin,  which  are  23  in  number,  are  marked  with  fimi- 
lar  chara£ters  as  thofe  of  the  fcutella.  The  feet  are 
large,  webbed,  and  have  five  toes  furnilhed  with 
{harp  claws. 

It  is  not  mentioned  to  what  country  it  belongs. 

23.  Testudo  Galeata,  Galeated  Tortoife . 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  depreffed,  oval ;  the  three  middle 
fcutella  Iharply  ridged  ;  marginal  pieces  24. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  not  exceeding  two  inches  and 
a  half  long,  and  about  two  broad.  T  he  colour  of  the 
Thell  is  pale  brown,  and  the  difc  is  compofed  of  13  fcu¬ 
tella,  of  which  the  middle  row  is  very  broad,  and 
Itrongly  ridged  in  the  middle.  Marginal  pieces  24  in 
number,  and  fimilar  in  colour  to  the  difc,  but  having 
"  white  edges.  The  head  is  fmooth,  furnilhed  with 
a  kind  of  Ihield,  from  whence  it  derives  its  fpecific 
name. 

JLts  native  place  is  unknown  ;  but  an  individual  of  this 
fpecies,  brought  from  India,  lived  two  years.  It  was 
kept  in  frelh  water,  and  could  occafionally  remain  for 
a  few  hours  in  the  open  air.  Its  food  was  bread  and 
flies.  It  continued  in  a  kind  of  dormant  Hate  during 
the  winter,  taking  no  food  from  the  beginning  of  0£to- 
ber  till  the  middle  of  May,  and  fcarcely  ever  raifing 
its  head  above  the  furface  of  the  water. 

24.  Testudo  Denticulata,  Denticulated  Tortoife . 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  roundilh,  and  heart-fhaped  ;  mar* 
ginal  fegments  ttentieulated  j  feet  fubdigitated. 


This  fpecies  is  about  four  inches  long  and  three  broad.  Tortoifes.^ 
The  fhell  is  of  a  pale  yellowilh  brown  colour  j  the  difc  ^  v  1 
is  compofed  of  broad  five  and  fix  fided  fcutella.  .  They, 
are  flattilh,  and  have  a  large  diftin^  fpace  in  the 
middle,  granulated  with  fmall  tubercles.  T  he  other 
part  of  the  fcutellum  is  marked  with  five  furrows  ;  the 
marginal  pieces  are  23  in  number,  and  project  in  a 
ferrated  form. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  North  America. 

25.  Testudo  Pennsylvania,  Pennfylvanian  Tortoife . 

Small  Mud  Tortoife  of  Edwards. 

Specif  Char. — Shell  brown,  fmooth,  elliptic;  back  flat¬ 
tilh  5  the  middle  row  of  fcutella  fomewhat  rhom- 
boidal  and  imbricated.  The  firft  is  fubtriangular. 

This  is  a  fmall  tortoife  ;  the  length  of  the  fhell,  at 
its  full  growth,  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  inches. 

In  this  fpecies,  the  middle  row  of  dorfal  pieces  are  longer 
than  in  others,  and  are  fo  arranged  as  to  overlap  each 
other  at  the  tips.  The  marginal  pieces  are  23  in  num¬ 
ber,  the  upper  one  being  very  fmall.  The  edges  of  the 
fhell  are  tinged  with  dull  yellow.  In  the  joinings  of 
the  pieces,  this  fpecies  refembles  the  ftru&ure  of 
the  clofe  tortoife,  fo  that  the  animal  has  the  power 
of  concealing  itfelf  almoft  entirely,  by  clofing  up  its' 
fhell. 

It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  is  particularly 
found  in  Pennfylvania,  where  it  frequents  muddy  waters, 
and  hence  its  trivial  name  of  mud  tortoife.  When  alive,, 
it  is  faid  that  it  gives  out  a  flrong  mufk  fmell. 

Several  varieties  of  this  fpecies  have  been  noticed  by 
naturaliils. 

26.  Testudo  Longicollis,  Long-necked  Tortoife . 

Specif  Char. — Smooth,  ovate  ;  neck  very  long. 

This  fpecies  is  about  five  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
four  and  a  half  broad.  The  .fhell  is  of  an  oval  form, 
of  a  dark  olive  brown  colour,  refembling  in  fome  parts 
of  it  the  grain  of  common  black  leather.  The  difc  is 
compofed  of  13,  and  the  margin  of  25  pieces.  The. 
under  fhell  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  marked  with  black 
brown  at  the  joinings.  The  claws  on  the  feet,  which 
are  four  in  number,  are  like  thofe  of  birds. 

It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland. 

27.  Testudo  Caspica,  Cafpian  Tortoife . 

Specif.  f7/^r.-^-Shell  orbicular,  head  fcaly,  tail  naked  ; 
five  claws  on  the  fore  feet,  four  on  the  hind. 

This  fpecies  of  tortoife  grows  to  fuch  a  fize,  that 
feveral  men  can  Hand  together  on  its  fhell.  The  pieces 
of  which  the  difc  is  compofed  are  nearly  four-fided, 
and  fquare  :  thofe  of  the  margin  are  in  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram.  The  colour  is  variegated  with 
black  and  green ;  the  under  fhell  is  blackifh,  fpotted 
with  white. 

It  is  a  native  of  Hyrcania,  and  frequents  frefh  waters. 

28.  Testudo  Ferox,  Fierce  Tortoife . 

Specif.  Char . — Shell  ovate,  cartilaginous  ;  three  claws 
on  the  feet,  which  are  tubular ;  noitrils  promi¬ 
nent. 


This 
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This  fpecies  is  about  one  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  about  15  inches  in  breadth.  The  fhield,  which  is 
hard  or  offeous  in  the  middle  only,  while  the  edges  be¬ 
come  gradually  flexible  and  coriaceous,  is  a  Sufficiently 
charadleriftic  mark  of  diftin£lion.  The  head  is  fmall, 
and  Somewhat  trigonal,  with  the  fnout  much  elongated. 
The  colour  of  this  fpecies  is  brownifti ;  olive  above  -, 
and  on  the  under  parts  white. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Pennfylvania,  Carolina, 
and  other  parts  of  America.  It  is.  extremely  vigorous 
and  fwift  in  its  motions,  and  when  it  is  diilurbed  or  at¬ 
tacked,  it  Springs  forward  towards  its  enemy  with  great 
fiercenefs.  Some  which  have  been  found  m  the  rivers 
and  lakes  of  Eaft  Florida,  weighed  from  30  to  40  lbs.  •, 
and  it  is  Said  that  they  even  grow  to  Such  a  Size  as  to 
weigh  70  lbs. 

A  fpecies  defcribed  by  Thunberg,  under  the  name  of 
tejludo  roftrata ,  is  fuppofed  by  Dr  Shaw  to  be  an  indi¬ 
vidual  belonging  to  the  above,  not  yet  arrived  at  its  full 
growth.  The  zefludo  triunguis  of  Forfkal  feems  alfo 
to  be  a  variety  of  this  fpecies. 

29.  Testudo  Granulata,  Shogreened  Tortoife. 

Specif  I  Char, — Shell  granulated,  orbicular,  flattifhj  bor¬ 
der  cartilaginous. 

The  fhield  of  this  fpecies  meafures  about  3!  inches 
in  length,  and  3^  in  breadth.  It  appears  as  if  it  were 
compofed  of  two  fhields,  the  upper  of  which  is  the  final- 
left  and  fhorteft.  This  is  of  a  bony  fubftance,  roughened 
all  over  like  the  furface  of  fhagreen.  It  is  compofed  of 
23  pieces,  eight  of  which  are  placed  on  each  flde.  The 
borders  of  this  fhield  are  cartilaginous  and  fomewhat 
tranfparent,  through  which  may  be  feen  the  ribs  of  the 

animal.  c 

This  fpecies  is  faid  to  be  a  native. of  India-,  but  ol 
its  habits  and  natural  hiftory  nothing  is  known. 

30.  Testudo  Fimbriata,  Fimbriated  Tortoife . 

Specif  Char. — Shell  oval,  a  little  convex,  and  having  a 
triple  ridge  ;  neck  fimbriated  on  each  fide  >  fnout 
cylindrical,  and  feet  fubdigitated. 

The  length  of  the  (hell  of  this  fpecies  is  above  1 5 
inches,  and  the  breadth  1 1 .  The  length  of  the  animal, 
from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is  two 
feet  three  inches.  The  head  is  large  and  flat,  edged 
on  the  fides  with  wrinkled  membranaceous  appendages, 
and  covered  behind  with  a  three-lobed  prominence. 
The  nofe  is  cylindrical,  and  fomewhat  refembles  a  pro- 
bofcis.  It  is  10  lines  long,  truncated,  and  pierced  at 
the  tip  by  the  noilrils.  The  difk  of  the  fhell  is  a  little 
convex,  and  compofed  of  13  femicircular  pieces,  which 
are  nearly  conical.  They  are  all  wrinkled,  and  irre¬ 
gularly  notched  at  the  hinder  part.  The  marginal 
pieces  are  25  in  number,  nearly  fquare,  radiated  on  the 
furface  with  oblique  wrinkles,  and  toothed  on  the  inner 
edge.  The  colour  is  brown,  and  fomewhat  paler  be¬ 
neath.  .  .  , 

This  fpecies  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Guiana,,  and  was 
once  common  in  the  rivers  of  Cayenne  *,  but  it  is  now 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  having  been  much  fought  after 
as  a  nourifhing  food.  Its  food  is  aquatic  plants  *,  and  it 
is  faid  that  it  leaves  the  river,  and  wanders  about  in 
the  night,  to  fome  diftance  from  the  banks,  iii  fearch  of 
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p allure.  The  individual  from  which  the  defcription  is 
taken  by  M.  Bruguierre,  was  brought  to  him  alive,  and 
lived  for  fome  time  on  herbs,  bread,  and  fome  other 
fub fiances.  It  laid  feveral  eggs,  one  of  which  produ¬ 
ced  a  young  tortoife  in  the  box  where  it  was  kept. 

31.  Testudo  Serpentina,  Snahe  Tortoife . 

Specif  Char. — Shell  ovate,  deprelfed,  triply  carinated, 
and  (harp  fcaled }  rounded  and  acutely  ferrated  at  the 
pollerior  margin. 

This  fpecies  grows  to  the  weight  of  15  or  20  lbs. 
The  general  colour  is  of  a  dull  chefnut.  brown,  but 
lighter  or  paler  underneath.  The  head  is  large,  tri¬ 
angular,  and  covered  with  a  warty  fkin.  The  neck  is 
alfo  covered  with  fcaly  warts.  The  toes,  which  are 
five  in  number  on  the  fore  feet,  and  four  on  the  hind 
feet,  are  all  diftina,  but  combed  by  means  of  a  web. 
They  are  armed  with  long  claws.  The  tail  is  ftraight, 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  Ihell,  comprefied,  and  creft- 
ed  on  the  upper  part  with  fharp  bony  fcales,  pointed 

backwards.  . 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  North  America  }  inhabit¬ 
ing  llagnant  waters,  where  it  preys  on  fifh,  ducklings, 
&c.  feizing  its  prey  with  great  force.  And  indeed, 
whatever  it  feizes  with  its  mouth,  it  holds  with  fuch 
force,  that  it  will  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  raifed  out  of  the 
water  rather  than  quit  its  hold.  The  more  eafily  to 
catch  its  prey,  it  is  faid  too,  that  it  conceals  itfelf.  m 
muddy  waters,  leaving  out  only  part  of  its  back,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  a  Hone. 

32.  Testudo  Squamata,  Scaly  Tortoife . 

Specif  Char. — Body  ovate,  fmooth  beneath  $  but  the 
upper  part  with  the  neck,  feet,  and  tail,  covered  with 
numerous  fcales. 

The  head  of  this  fpecies  is  fmall,  refembling  that  of 
a  fnake  ;  the  eyes  are  fmall  and  moveable,  the  teeth 
(harp.  All  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  covered  with 
fcales  j  the  under  parts  are  foft,  fmooth,  and  tender  > 
the  tail  is  pretty  long.  . 

It  is  faid  to  be  a  i>ative  of  China  and  Java.  I  he 
flefti  is  accounted  a  great  delicacy,  and  the  fcales,  pul- 
verifed  and  diffolved  in  water,  are  given  by.  the  Chi- 
nefe  as  a  remedy  in  cafes  of  dyfentery  and  colic. 

Sect.  II.  Turtles >  or  Sea  Tortoifes . 

The  large  and  long  fin-fhaped  feet,  which  inclofe.the. 
bones  of  the  toes,  are  the  moil  obvious  chara£leriflic 
marks  of  diflin&ion  between  the  fea  tortoifes,  and  the 
fpecies  included  under  the  preceding  fe&ion.  In  the 
fea  tortoifes  the  fhield  is  alfo  compofed  of  a  ffrong  bony 
covering,  which  is  coated  externally  with  hard  horny 
plates,  which  in  fome  of  the  fpecies  are  much  thicker 
and  flronger  than  thofe  of  the  land  tortoifes. 

33.  Testudo  Coriacea,  Coriaceous  Turtle . 

Specif  Char . — Colour  brown,  paler  beneath  \  fhell  co¬ 
riaceous,  marked  with  five  longitudinal,  tuberculated 
ribs. 

This  fpecies,  in  the  form  of  its  body,  which  is  pro¬ 
portionally  longer,  and  in  its  outer  covering,  whic 
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Turtles,  not  of  a  horny  fubffance,  but  refembles  Hrong  leather, 
— ""V"  is  fufhciently  diffinguifhed  from  others.  Five  diHindl, 

prominent,  tuberculated  ridges  run  along  the  whole 
length  of  this  covering.  This  fpecies  is  not  furnifhed 
with  an  under  or  thoracic  flicll.  The  head  is  large, 
and  the  upper  mandible  is  notched  at  the  tip,  which 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  having  two  large  teeth. 
The  fins  are  large  and  long,  and  qovered  with  a  tough 
leathery  fkin.  The  general  colour  is.  dufky  brown,  but 
paler  beneath. 

The  coriaceous  turtle  is  a  native  of  the  European 
Teas.  It  is  alfb  found  on  the  co^fts  of  South  America 
and  Africa.  It  frequents  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and 
has  been  occafionally  met  with  on  the  coaffs  of  France 
and  England.  This  fpecies,  of  all  the  turtles,  grows  to 
the  largeit  fize.  Some  have  been  taken  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  weighing  no  lefs  than  iooolbs.  One  was 
taken  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1729,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire  in  France,  which  meafured  feven 
feet  one  inch  in  length,  three  feet  feven  inches  in 
breadth,  and  two  in  thicknefs.  It  is  reported  that  it 
uttered  fo  hideous  a  noife  when  it  was  taken,  that  it 
might  be  beard  at  the  diffance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league. 
At  the  fame  time  it  foamed  at  the  mouth,  feemingly 
with  rage,  from  which  it  emitted  a  noifome  vapour. 
Another  was  tsjken  in  1778,  on  the  coafi  of  Langue¬ 
doc,  which  meafured  feven  feet  five  inches  in  length. 
One  taken  on  the  coaff  of  Cornwall  in  July  1756,  mea¬ 
fured,  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  end  of  the  fhell, 
fix  feet  nine  inches,  and  the  weight  was  fuppofed  to  be 
near  800  lbs. 

The  Greeks,  it  is  fuppofed,  were  acquainted  with 
this  fpecies  of  turtle,  which  they  employed  in  the  con- 
ifru6lion  of  the  ancient  lyre  or  harp.  The  flefh  of  this 
fpecies  is  extremely  fat,  but  coarfe  and  ill-flavoured  \ 
but  the  religious  order  of  Carthufians  prefer  it  to  that 
of  every  other. 

34.  Testudo  Mydas,  Green  Turtle . 

Specif*  Cliqr*~Oi  a  brownifh  colour,  with  I3,fcales  on 

the  dife. 

.  *  4 

This  i$  the  efculent,  or  common  green  turtle  *,  the 
latter  name  being  derived  from  the  colour  of  the  fat. 
This  is  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  the  vegetable  matters 
on  which  the  animal  feeds,  and  efpecially  the  %oflera 
marina ,  or  turtle  grafs,  of  which  it  is  faid  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  fond.  This  fpecies  is  one  of  the  larged  of  the  ge¬ 
nus,  often  exceeding  five  feet  in  length,  and  weighing 
500  or  600  lbs.  The  fhell  is  foxnewhat  heart-fhaped, 
pointed  at  the  extremity,  and  compofed  of  13  dorfal  divi- 
fions,  with  25  marginal  pieces.  The  colour  is  of  a  dull 
pale  brown,  mt>re  or  lefs  variegated  with  deeper  undu¬ 
lations,  but  lefs  Hrong  and  beautiful  colours,  than  the 
Lawk  (bill  turtle,  which  yields  the  tortoife  fhell. 

The  green  turtle  is  a  native  of  all  the  Teas  within  the 
torrid  zone. 

This  fpecies  of  turtle  has  been  long  efleemed  a  de¬ 
licious  food  by  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  iflands 
and  continents  within  the  torrid  zone.  In  the  time  of 


Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  inhabitants  of  Port  Royal  in  Ja-  Turtle?, 
maica  employed  40  floops  for  the  purpofe  of  catching  — 

them.  The  markets  were  at  that  rime,  as  they  are  at 
prefent,  fupplied  with  turtle  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe  of 
Europe  are  with  butcheris  meat.  Many  of  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cateiby,  are  carried  from  the  Bahama  iflands 
to  Carolina,  where  they  are  eHeemed  as  a  great  delica¬ 
cy.  “  They  feed,”  he  adds,  on  a  kind  of  grafs,  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  commonly  called  turtle 
grafs .  The  inhabitants  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  by  fre¬ 
quent  pra£lice,  are  very  expert  at  catching  turtles,  ef¬ 
pecially  the  green  turtle.  In  April  they  go  in  boats 
to  Cuba,  and  other  little  neighbouring  iflands,  where, 
in  the  evening,  efpecially  on  moon-light  nights,  they 
watch  the  going  and  returning  of  the  turtle,  to  and  from 
their  nefls,  at  which  time  they  turn  them,  on  their 
backs,  where  they  leave  them,  and  proceed  on,  turn¬ 
ing  all  they  meet,  for  they  cannot  get  on  their  feet 
again  when  once  turned.  Sor»e  are  fo  large,  that  it 
requires  three  men  to  turn  one  of  them  (a).  The  way  Mode  of 
by  which  the  turtle  is  moft  commonly  taken  at  the  Ba-  taking  the 
hama  iflands,  is  by  flriking  them  with  a  fmall  iron  peg  turtle* 
of  two  inches  long,  put  in  a  focket  at  the  end  of  a 
flaff  of  1 2  feet  long.  Two  men  ufually  fet  out  for  this 
work  in  a  little  light  boat  or  canoe,  one  to  row  and 
gently  fleer  the  boat,  while  the  other  Hands  at  the  head 
of  it  with  his  flriker.  The  turtle  are  fometimes  dif- 
covered  by  their  fwimming  with  their  head  and  back 
out  of  the  water  ;  but  they  are  ofteneH  found  lying  at 
the  bottom,  a  fathom  or  more  deep.  If  a  turtle  per¬ 
ceive  he  is  difeovered,  he  Harts  up  to  make  his  efcape  ; 
the  men  in  the  boat-  purfuing  him,  endeavour  to  keep 
fight  of  him,  which  they  often  lofe,  and  recover  again, 
by  the  turtle  putting  bis  nofe  out  of  the  water  to  breathe. 

Thus  they  purfue  him,  one  paddling  or  rowing,  while 
the  other  Hands  ready  with  his  Hriker.  It  is  fometimes 
half  an  hour  before  he  is  tired  )  then  he  finks  at  once 
to  the  bottom,  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  of 
Hriking  him,  which  is  by  piercing  him  with  an  iron 
peg,  flipping  out  of  the  focket,  but  is  fafiened  with  a 
Hringto  the  pole.  If  he  is  fpent  and  tired  by  being  long 
purfued,  he  tamely  fubmits  when  Hruck,  to  be  taken 
into  the  boat,*  or  hauled  afliore.  There  are  men  who, 
by  diving,  wall  get  on  their*  backs,  and  by  prefling 
down  their  hind  parts,  and  railing  the  fore  part  of  them 
by  force,  bring  them  to  the  top  of  the  water,,  while 
another  flips  a  noofe  about  their  necks”. 

“  The  turtle  never  go  on  fliore,  except  to  lay  thc\r 
eggs,  which  is  in  the  month  of  April.  They  then  crawl 
up  from  the  fea  above  high-water  mark,  where  they 
dig  a  hole  two  feet  deep  in  the  fand,  into  which  in  a 
Angle  night  they  drop  above  1 00  eggs.  At  this  time 
they  are  fo  little  liable  to  be  dilfurbed,  that  they  have 
been  knowm  to  drop  their  eggs  into  a  hat  held  by  a 
perfon  under  them.  If,  however,  they  happen  to  be 
diflurbed  before  they  begin  to  lay,  they  forfake  the 
place,  and  feek  another.  They  lay  their  eggs  at  three,  Eggs hatch- 
and  fometimes  at  four  different  times,  a  period  of  four-ccl  tb« 
teen  days  elapfing  between  each  time.  When  theyiun* 
have  laid  their  complement  of  eggs,  they  fill  the  hole 
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(a)  We  have  feen  the  fame  mode  of  watching  and  turning  the  turtle  pra&ifed  in  Jamaica*  and  the  phrafe  there 
not  to  take  or  feize  the  turtle,  but  to  turn  it* 
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Turtles,  with  fand,  and  leave  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat 
--f—'  of  the  fun.  This  is  ufually  accomplished  in  about  three 
weeks”.  The  eggs  are  round,  white,  covered  with  a 
fmooth  parchment -like  {kin,  and  about  the  Size  of  tennis 
balls. 

Although  the  gteen  turtle  be  a  native  of  the  feas 
within  the  torrid  zoim,  it  is  fometimes  found  on  the 
coafts  of  Europe,  where  it  has  probably  been  driven  by 
ftorms,  or  has  fallen  overboard  from  Pulps  from  the 
Weft  Indies.  A  turtle  of  this  kind,  of  the  enormous 
fize  of  fix  feet  long,  by  four  broad,  and  of  the  weight 
of  800  or  900  pounds,  was  taken  at  Dieppe  in  France  in 
1752;  and  two  years  afterwards,  another  (till  larger 
was  taken  on  the  fame  coaft. 

Introduced  The  fifth  of  the  green  turtle  is  rtot  only  highly  ef- 
into  Eu-  teemed  in  thofe  countries  of  which  it  is  a  native,  but 
roPe*  alfo  fo  much  fought  after  in  Europe,  that  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  it  now  forms  a  conftderable  article  of  trade,  few 
Ships  returning  from  the  Well  Indies  without  bringing 
fome  turtle.  But  the  turtle  which  novV  forms  a  dilh,  by 
no  means  uncommon  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious, 
feems  to  have  been  little  known  in  Britain  previous  to 
the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century  *,  and  indeed  it  was  fo 
rare  an  occurrence,  that  when  one  was  eaten,  it  was 
announced  to  the  public  as  a  piece  of  news.  This  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  following  articles  of  intelligence.  “  Fri¬ 
day,  Auguft  31.  a  turtle  weighing  350  pounds  was  eat¬ 
en  at  the  King’s  Arms  tavern,  Pallmall  5  the  mouth  of 
an  oven  was  taken  down  to  admit  the  part  to  be  baked.” 
Gent.  Mag.  for  1753.  “  Saturday,  September  29.  the 

Turtler,  Capt.  Crayton,  lately  arrived  from  the  illand 
of  Afcenfion,  has  brought  in  feveral  turtles  of  above 
300  pounds  weight,  which  have  been  fold  at  a  very  high 
price.  It  may  be  noted,  that  what  is  common  in  the 
Weft  Indies,  is  luxury  here.”  Ibid.  1753.  “  Satur¬ 

day,  July  13th,  the  Right  honourable  Lord  Anfon 
made  a  prefent  to  the  gentlemen  of  White’s  chocolate 
houfe,  of  a  turtle  which  weighed  300  pounds  weight, 
and  which  laid  five  eggs  fince  it  was  in  their  poffefiion. 
Its  (hell  was  four  feet  three  inches  long,  and  about 
three  feet  wide.  When  its  head  was  cut  off,  at  leaft 
five  gallons  of  blood  iffued  from  it,  and  fo  full  was  it  of 
life,  that  the  mouth  opened  and  font  for  an  hour  after 
it  was  cut  oft'.”  Ibid.  1754. 

35.  Testudo  Caretta,  Loggerhead  Turtle . 

Specif.  Char. — Variegated  with  15  dorfal  foales,  of 
which  thofe  of  the  middle  row  are  gibbous  toward 
the  tip. 

This  fpecies  molt  relembles  in  general  appearance 
the  laft  fpecies,  or  green  turtle.  The  larger  iize  of 
the  head,  the  proportional  breadth  of  the  {hell,  the 
deeper  and  more  variegated  colours,  are  marks  of  diftinc- 
tion  fufficiently  charafteriftic  }  but  the  number  of  dorfal 
legments  amounting  to  15,  affords  the  principal  char- 
after  j  for  not  only  the  middle  row,  but  thofe  of  the 
{Ides  contain  five  pieces  ;  and  this  number  is  almoft  al¬ 
ways  uniform  and  conftant.  There  is  a  conftderable 
protuberance  on  each  of  the  pieces  of  the  middle  row, 
which  conftitutes  a  range  of  tubercles  along  the  back  of 
the  fhield  ;  the  fore  feet  are  very  large  and  long  )  the 
hind  feet  are  broad,  but  much  fhorter. 

This  fpecies  frequents  the  fame  feas  with  the  green 
turtle,  but  it  is  alfo  found  occafionally  in  very  diftant 
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latitudes,  as  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  particularly  Turtles-  ^ 
about  the  coafts  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  ’  v 

Excepting  the  coriaceous  turtle,  this  fpecies  is  the 
largeft  in  fize  which  has  yet  beeii  difeovefred.  In  the 
Leverian  mufeum,  there  is  a  ikull  which  feems  to  be¬ 
long  to  this  fpecies.  l£  meafures  above  a  foot  in  length, 
and  it  is  faid  that  it  was  taken  from  a  turtle,  the  weight 
of  which  exceeded  1600  pounds. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view  the  loggerhead  turtle 
is  of  little  importance  ^  for  the  fifth  is  coarfe  and  rank, 
and  the  plates  of  the  (hell  are  too  thin  to  be  applied  to 
the  ufual  purpofes  of  tortoife  Ihell.  It  yields,  however, 
a  conftderable  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  fit  for  burning 
in  lamps. 

This  fpecies  is  very  ftrong  and  fierce  }  it  can  defend  Great 
itfelf  very  vigoroufly  with  its  legs,  and  with  its  mouth  ftren^thof 
it  is  able  to  break  the  ftrongeft  '(hells  and  other  fab  -  t*lls  PecieV 
fiances.  One  which  was  exhibited  at  Bologna,  in  an 
inftant  bit  in  two  a  thick  walking  flick  which  was  of¬ 
fered  to  it. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  this  fpecies  of  turtle 
which  is  given  by  Cate/by.  u  The  loggerhead  turtles,  and  fie're# 
fays  he,  are  the  boldeft  and  mod  voracious  of  all  others  ;nefs. 
their  fifth  is  rank,  and  therefore  little  fought  for,  Xvhich 
occafions  them  to  be  more  numerous  than  any  other  kind. 

They  range  the  ocean  over  5  an  inftance  of  which,  a- 
mong  many  others  that  I  have  known,  happened  in  A- 
pril  1 7  25,  in  N.  Lat.  30°.  when  bur  boat  was  hoifted  out, 
and  a  loggerhead  turtle  (truck  as  it  was  fleeping  On  the 
ftarface  of  the  water.  This,  by  our  reckoning,  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  the  mid  wTay  between  the  Azores  and  the  Ba¬ 
hama  iflands,  either  of  which  places  being  the  neareft 
land  it  could  come  from,  or  that  they  are  known  to 
frequent,  there  being  none  on  the  north  continent  of 
America  farther  north  than  Florida.  It  being  amphibi¬ 
ous,  and  yet  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  land  in  tli* 
breeding  time,  makes  it  the  more  remarkable.  They 
feed  moftly  on  fiiell  fifti,  the  great  strength  of  their 
beaks  enabling  them  to  break  very  barge  ftiells,  as  the 
large  buccinum  and  trochil ’ 

36.  Testudo  Imbricata  \  Imbricated  or  Hawkjbil/ 

Turtle . 

Specif.  Char. — Variegated,  and  having  thirteen  imbri¬ 
cated  foales  on  the  dilk. 

In  this  fpecies  the  outline  of  the  (hell  exhibits  more 
of  a  cordated  form  than  any  other  \  and  the  termination 
of  the  fnell  is  more  acute.  Each  of  the  middle  row  of 
feales  on  the  back  is  alfo  of  a  fharpened  form  at  the  tip, 
and  a  ridge  runs  down,  the  middle.  The  head  is  pro¬ 
portionally  fm'aller  than  in  other  turtles  5  and  the  neck 
is  longer,  narrower,  and  more  curved,  thus  refembling 
the  bill  of  a  hawk  5  hence  deriving  its  trivial  name. 

The  fpecific  name  of  imbricated  is  taken  from  the  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  the  difpofition  of  its  feales,  which  overlap 
each  other  at  the  extremities  like  the  tiles  on  the  roof 
of  a  houfe. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  about  three  feet  from 
the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  fiiell  ;  but  fome  iiw 
dividuals  have  been  found  which  meafured  five  feet  in 
length,  and  weighed  from  five  to  fix  hundred  pounds 
and  it  is  faid  that  fome  have  been  met  with  in  the  In¬ 
dian  ocean,  of  enormous  magnitude. 

The  hawkfbill  turtle  b  a  native  both  of  the  Ame~ 

rican 
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rican  and  Afiatic  feas ;  _  fomet'imes,  but  more  rarely,  it 
is  met  with  in  the  Mediterranean.  .  r 

The  ancients  employed  the  fhell  of  this  fpecies  ot 
turtle  for  the  purpofe  of  a  fhield  *,  and  even  at  the  pre- 
fent  day  it  is  ufed  for  a  fimilar  purpofe  among  rude  na¬ 
tions.  The  flefh  of  the  animal  is  not  held  m  any  elb- 
mation  as  a  food  j  but  the  plates  of  the  fhell  being 
thicker,  ftronger,  and  clearer,  than  thofe  of  any  other 
fpecies,  render  it  of  great  importance  as  an  article  ot 
trade.  Thefe  plates  conflitute  the  jubilance  which  is 
well  known  under  the  name  of  tortoife  JhelL  Being  fe- 
mitranfparent  and  finely  variegated  with  many  beauti¬ 
ful  colours,  they  afford,  after  proper  preparation  and 
polilhing,  numerous  elegant  ornaments. 

To  obtain  the  tortoife  fhell,  the  external  coating  is 
feparated  from  the  bony  part  by  means  of  heat..  A 
fire  is  placed  under  the  fhell,  the  effea  of  which  is  to 
make  the  plates  dart,  and  then  they  are  eaftly  detach¬ 
ed  from  the  bone  :  the  thicknefs  of  the  plates  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  age  and  fize  of  the  animal.  I  hey  mea- 
fure  from  one-eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  m  thick- 
nefs.  Eight  pounds  of  tortoife  fhell,  it  is  faid,.  may  be 
obtained  from  a  large  turtle.  Some  even  yield,  ac¬ 
cording  to  other  accounts,  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  j 
but  unlefs  the  weight  of  the  animal  itfelf  be  equal  to 
150  pounds,  the  fhell  is  worth  little.. 

It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  uninterefting  to  our  readers, 
to  mention  the  method  which  is  employed  by  the  artifl, 
to  give  to  tortoife  fhell  the  particular  forms  which  are 
wanted  for  the  different  purposes  towhich.it  is  applied. 
The  firfl  part  of  the  procefs  is  to  foften  it  fufficiently. 
This  is  done  by  fleeping  it  in  boiling  water,  after  which 
it  is  introduced  into  a  flrong  metallic  mould  of  the  form 
wanted,  and  to  this  great  preffure  is  applied..  When  a 
confiderable  extent  of  furface  is  required,  different  pie¬ 
ces  muff  be  joined  together.  This  is  done  by  fcraping 
the  edges  of  the  pieces  to  be  united,  thin,  and  laying 
them  over  each  other,  while  they  are  in  the  heated  and 
foftened  (late.  Srong  preffure  being  then  applied,  they 
become  completely  agglutinated.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
gold,  filver,  and  other  metals,  for  different  ornaments, 
are  made  to  adhere  to  tortoife  fhell. 

This  fubflance  was  greatly  fought  after  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  for  ornamental  purpofes.  It  was  not  unu- 
fual,  among  the  latter  people,  to  fee  their  beds,  the 
doors,  and  pillars  of  their  knifes,  decorated  with  tor. 
toife  fhell  \  and  efpecially  in  the  reign  of  Auguflus, 
when  this  kind  of  luxury  reached  its  greateft  height. 

“  The  Egyptians,  according  to.  Mr  Bruce, .  dealt 
very  largely  with  the  Romans  in  this  elegant  article  of 
commerce.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  cutting  them  for  ve¬ 
neering  or  inlaying,  wTas  firfl  pra£tifed  by  Carvilius 
Pollio,  through  which  wTe  fhould  prefume  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  Separating  the  laminae 
by  a  fire  placed  in  the  infide  of  the  fhell  when  the  meat 
is  taken  out  *,  for  thefe  fcales,  though  they  appear  per- 
fe£tly  diftina  and  feparate,  do  yet  adhere,  and  oftener 
break,  than  fplit,  where  the  mark  of  feparation  may  be 
fieen  diftinftly.  Martial  fays  that  beds  were  inlaid  with 
it.  Juvenal,  and  Apuleius  in  his  tenth  book,  mentions, 
that  the  Indian  bed  was  all  over  fhining  with  tortoife 
fhell  on  the  outfide,  and  fwelling  with  fluffing  of  down 
within.  The  immenfe  ufe  made  of  it  in  Rome  may  be 
gueffed  at  by  what  we  learn  from  Velleius  Paterculus, 
who  fays,  that  when  Alexandria  was  taken  by  Julius 
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Cfefar,  the  magazines  or  warehoufes  were  fo  full  of  this  Frog.  _ 
article,  that  he  propofed  to  have  made  it  the  principal 
ornament  of  his  triumph,  as  he  did  ivory  afterwards, 
when  triumphing  for  having  happily  finiflied  the  A  rican 
War.  This  too,  in  more  modern  times,  was  a  great  ar- 


tide  in  the  trade  to  China,  and  I  have  always  been  ex- 
ceedingly  furprifed,  fince  near  the  whole  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  gulf  is  comprehended  in  the  charter  of  the.  Eaft 
India  Company,  that  they  do  not  make  an  experiment 
of  fifhing  both  pearls  and  tortoifes,  the  former  of  which 
beinp  fo  long  abandoned,  muft  now  be  in  great  plenty 
and  excellence  j  and  a  few  fifhers  put  on  board  each 
fliip  trading  to  Jidda,  might  furely  find  very  lucraUve 
employment,  with  a  long-boat  or  pinnace,  at  the  tune 
the  veffels  were  felling  their  cargo  in  the  port  >  and, 
while  bulled  in  this  gainful  occupation,  the  coafls  ot 
the  Red  fea  might  be  fully  explored.” 


37.  Testudo 


Green-Jhelled  Turtle .  La  Tor - 


tue  Ecaille  Verte  of  Cepede. 

Specif.  Char. — Shell  green  and  variegated. 

This  fpecies,  in  general,  refembles  the  common  green: 
turtle,  both  in  appearance  and  manners  y  but  is  diilin- 
guifhed  from  it  in  having  a  fmall  rounded  head,  and 
never  growing  to  fo  large  a  fize.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  colour  of  the  fhell,  which  is  .  of  a  fine  green, 
beautifully  tranfparent,  and  although  it  is  thin,  may  be 
applied  to  many  ornamental  purpofes. 

The  green-fhelled  turtle  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  feas, 
and  is  found  near  the  American,  rivers  within  the  torrid 
zone.  It  is  found  particularly  in  great  abundance  near 
Cape  Blanco  in  New  Spain.  The  flefh  is  in  great  em¬ 
ulation,  and  is  even  preferred  by  fome  to  that  of  the 
green  turtle. 

38.  Trank  Turtle . 

This  fpecies  is  mentioned  by  Catefhy,  who  fays  that 
he  never  faw  it  ^  but  from  information  he  has  defcnbed 
the  upper  fhell  as  being  more  convex  than  in  any  other 
fpecies.  It  is  faid  that  it  grows  to  a  very  large  fize.— 
The  defh  is  rank  *,  but  it  yields  a  great  quantity  of  oil, 
on  which  account  only  it  is  valued. 

39.  Rhinoceros  Turtle.  Cepede. 

This  fpecies  alfo  bears  a  flrong  refemblance  to  the 
common  turtle  ;  but  it  is  diflinguifhed  from  it  in  having 
a  large  foft  tubercle  on  the  tip  of  the  fnout,  and  in  this 
are  placed  the  noftrils. 

This  turtle  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  the  American 
feas,  within  the  torrid  zone,  and  is  eaten  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  common  turtle. 

II.  RANA,  Frog. 

This  genus  has  been  divided  by  fome  naturalifls  into 
three  genera  *,  and  undoubtedly  there  is  fome  foundation 
for  this  diflinaion,  both  from  the  form  and  ftru&ure  of 
their  bodies,  and  from  their  manners  and  habits.  1 .  The 
ranee  or  frogs,  properly  fo  called,  and  by  the  French 
grenouilleSy  have  light  aaive  bodies,  and  are  furnifhe.d 
with  flrong  limbs,  which  enable  them  to  perform  their 
motions  by  leaping.  2.  The  hylee,  in  French  rainettes , 
or  tree-frogs,  have  fiender  limbs,  and  have  foft  tubercles 
on  the  toes,  by  which  they  can  adhere  to  fmooth  fur- 

faces, 
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Frogs,  faces,  as  to  the  leaves  of  trees  on  which  many  of  them 
u— -V— '  refide.  3.  The  toads  or  bufones ,  in  French,  crapauds , 
which  conftitute  the  third  genus  or  divifion,  have  large 
heavy  bodies,  thick  ftiort  limbs,  and  a  flow  crawling  mo¬ 
tion.  But  without  multiplying  genera,  we  {hall  confi- 
fider  the  whole  under  one,  did ributing  them  into  three 
fe&ions,  according  to  the  divifion  which  we  have  juft 
mentioned. 

Sett.  I.  R  A  N  or  Frogs. 

I ,  Raka  Temporari.v,  Common  Frog. 

Specif.  CJiar.-~Q clour  yellowifh  brown,  fpotted  with 

black  )  a  lengthened  brown  patch  beneath  the  eyes. 

Of  all  the  European  ipecie?  this  is  the  moft  common. 
The  general  colour  is  of  an  olive  brown,  variegated  on 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  with  irregular  blackfth 
fpots.  The  patch  beneath  each  eye,  which  reaches  to 
the  fetting  on  of  the  fore  legs,  feems  to  conftitute  one 
of  the  principal  fpecific  diftin&ions.  The  under  part  of 
the  body  is  of  a  pale  greenifh  colour,  and  but  obfeurely 
fpotted.  But  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  colour 
of  the  frog  varies  at  different  feafons  of  the  year,  and 
perhaps  in  different  places.  Towards  the  end  of  dim¬ 
mer,  for  inftanee,  the  colours  arc  much  brighter  j  and 
as  this  fpecies  frequently  calls  its  {kin,  the  cuticle  fall¬ 
ing  off  irregularly  from  different  parts  of  the  body, 
produces  confiderable  variations  in  the  intenlity  of  the 
colours. 

The  frog  has  a  light  elegant  form,  and  a  lively  ap¬ 
pearance  *,  the  limbs  are  well  calculated  for  its  peculiar 
motions,  and  the  hind  feet  being  ftrongly  webbed, 
enable  it  to  fwim  well.  The  frog,  it  is  ftlid,  does  not 
reach  its  full  fize  till  it  is  five  years  old,  and  it  lives 
from  12  to  15  years.  It  retires  during  the  heat  of  dim¬ 
mer  to  the  water,  and  in  winter  it  becomes  torpid,  and 
is  generally  found  in  the  fioft  mud  <X  the  bottom  of  ftag- 
nant  wraters,  or  in  the  cavities  beneath  their  banks, 
where  it  remains  till  the  return  of  fpring. 

The  frog,  as  well  as  many  other  of  the  reptile  tribe, 
is  extremely  tenacious  of  life.  It  furvives  for  a.  confi¬ 
derable  time,  the  lofs  even  of  fome  of  its  effential  or¬ 
gans,  and  it  has  been  found  to  exift  for  feveral  days 
when  entirely  confined  under  water. 

H'ftor  of  The  depofits  ^ts  fpawn  'm  *be  m°nth  of  March, 
the  tadpole.  This  iscompofed  of  a  gelatinous  transparent  mafs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  ova  or  eggs,  in  each  of  which  is  imbedded  the 
embryo  or  tadpole,  which  has  then  the  appearance  of  a 
round  black  globule.  The  period  of  hatching  varies 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  feafon,  but  it  is 
commonly  about  a  month  or  five  weeks.  In  its  progrefs  the 
egg  becomes  gradually  larger,  and  before  the  tadpole 
is°exclu ded,  it  is  feen  in  motion  within  the  furrounding 
gluten.  When  they  are  firft  hatched,  their  only  food 
is  the  remains  of  the  gluten  in  which  they  were  includ¬ 
ed.  A  few  days  afterwards,  if  they  are  minutely  exa¬ 
mined,  a  pair  of  ramified  branchiae,  or  temporary  or¬ 
gans,  may  be  obferved  on  each  fide  of  the  head,  which 
after  a  fhort  time  difappear.  The  tadpole,  which  is  fo 
extremely  unlike  the  animal  in  its  perfect  ftate,  feems 
to  confift  only  of  a  head  and  tail.  The  head  is  large, 
black,  and  round lfh  ;  the  tail  is  (lender,  and  margined 
with  a  broad  tranfparent  fin.  The  motions  of  the  tad- 
pefle  are  verv  lively.  Its  food  confifts  of  duckweed 
Voh.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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and  other  fmall  water  plants,  with  different  kinds  of 
animalcula.  The  mouth  is  furniihed  with  very  minute  7 

teeth,  and  when  the  tadpole  has  reached  a  certain  iize,  it 
may  fometimes  be  heard  gnawing  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
on  which  it  feeds.  By  means  of  a  fucker  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  lower  jaw,  with  which  the  animal  in  this  ftate 
is  furnifhed,  it  can  attach  it  elf  at  pleafure  to  the  under 
furface  of  aquatic  plants.  When  it  is  very  young,  it 
fometimes  hangs  from  this  part  by  means  of  a  glutinous 
thread,  fimilar  to  fome  fmall  ilugs. 

The  internal  ftruclure  of  the  organs  of  the  tadpole  ^tunfture 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  iu'cure  animal,  lii and  changed 
no  relpeft  is  this  difference  greater  than  in  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  inteftines,  which  are  coiled  in  the  form  o  a 
flat  fpiral,  like  a  cable.  The  firft  change  which  appears 
on  the  tadpole  is  at  the  end  cf  five  or  iix  weeks  after  it 
is  hatched.  It  is  about  this  time  that  the  hind  legs  firft 
appear j  and  gradually  increaiing  in  length  and  fize, 
they  are  fucceeded  about  two  weeks  afterwards  by  the 
fore  legs.  Thefe  latter,  indeed,  are  formed  at  an  ear¬ 
lier  period  beneath  the  fkin,  and  are  fometimes  protru¬ 
ded  and  again  drawn  back  by  the  animal,  through  'a 
fmall  hole  on  each  fide  of  the  breaft,  before  their  com¬ 
plete  evolution.  The  tail  now  gradually  decreafes,  and 
Afterwards  more  rapidly,  fo  that  in  the  fpace  of  a  day 
or  two  it  is  quite  obliterated.  After  this  change,  the 
animal  leaves  the  water,  and  covers  the  banks  in  my¬ 
riads.  The  fudden  appearance  of  fuch  multitudes  of 
young  frogs,  has  probably  induced  the  groundlefs  but 
popular  belief,  of  their  having  fallen  from  the  clouds 
in  (bowsers.  The  frog  having  now  arrived  at  its  perfect 
form,  it  changes  entirely  the  nature  of  its  food.  It  lived 
formerly  on  vegetables,  now  it  depends  lolely  for  its  ex- 
iftence  on  animal  food.  It  lives  chiefly  on  fmall  fnails, 
worms,  and  infers.  7k>  feize  its  prey,  the  ftru&ufie 
and  petition  of  the  tongue  are  remarkably  well  fitted. 

It  is  of  confiderable  length,  and  it  is  attached  to  the 
fore  part  of  the*  mouth,  and  when  at  reft  it  lies  back¬ 
wards.  The  extremity  is  bifid,  and  fecretes  a  gluti¬ 
nous  matter,  fo  that  in  this  way  it  can  fecure  its  prey, 
by  darting  out  its  tongue  with  great  celerity,  and  to 
fome  diftance  from  the  mouth.  This  it  does  with  fo  in- 
ftantaneous  a  motion,  that  it  is  fcarcely  perceptible  to 
the  eye. 

2.  Rana  Esculent  a,  Green  Frog ,  or  Edible  Frog  of 
Pennant. 

Specif.  Char. — Olive  colour,  fpotted  with  black,  with 

three  yellowifh  lines  on  the  back  5  abdomen  whitifli. 

This  is  the  largeft  fpecies  of  the  European  frogs. 

The  general  appearance  refembles  that  of  the  preceding  \ 
but  it  is  larger  in  fize,  and  of  an  olive-green  colour, 
ftrongly  marked  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  with 
roundifh  black  fpots.  The  limbs  are  elegantly  marked 
with  tranfverfe  bands  of  the  fame  colour.  Three  dif- 
tin£t  pale  yellow  ftripes  run  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe 
down  the  wrhole  length  of  the  back,  the  middle  one  be- 
ing  (lightly  deprefled  ^  but  the  two  lateral  ones  are  con- 
fiderably  elevated.  The  head  is  proportionally  larger 
than  that  of  the  common  frog. 

The  green  frog  is  rare  in  England,  but  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  where  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  article  of  food. 

7  his  ipecies,  it  is  obferved  by  naturalifts,  does  net 
N  n  leavft 
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Frogs*  leave  its  winter  retirement  till  a  much  later  period  than 
— ‘“"V"”™'''  the  common  frog  3  and  hi  thofe  countries  where  it  is 
ufed  as  food,  it  is  worth  while  to  attend  to  this  fa&, 
for  if  they  are  pretended  to  be  brought  to  market  at  an 
earlier  period,  the  common  frog,  and  fometimes  even 
toads,  rnuft  be  fubflltuted.  During  the  breeding  feafon, 
the  croaking  of  the  male  is  fo  loud,  that  it  may  be  heard 
at  a  great  didance  3  ,and  in  thofe  places  where  they  are 
numerous,  it  becomes*  fo  intolerable  to  thofe  who  are  un- 
accuftomed  to  hear  them,  that  they  are  often  deprived 
of  deep.  At  this  time,  too,  a  large  indexed  globular 
veficle  is  protruded  from  each  fide  of  the  head  of  the 
male.  1  he  globules  of  fpawn  in  the  green  frog  are 
proportionally  fmaller  than  in  the  former  fpecies.  I  hey 
have  fomewhat  of  a  yellowifh  call.  The  progrefs  of  the 
tadpole,  towards  the  evolution  of  the  perfeft  animal,  is 
conhderably  flower  in  this  fpecies.  The  fore  legs  do 
not  appear  before  OClober,  and  the  animal  docs  not  af- 
fume  its  perfect  fnape  till  the  beginning  of  November. 
The  tail  at  this  time  begins  to  decreafe,  and  in  the 
fpace  of  four  days  entirely  difappears. 

This  fpecies  is  extremely  voracious,  feizing,  it  is 
laid,  on  young  birds  of  different  kinds,  mice,  and  even 
ducklings,  and,  as  it  does  with  the  reft  of  its  prey, 
fwallowing  them  whole.  At  the  age  of  four  yeais  it 
has  reached  its  full  growth.  It  begins  to  breed  the 
year  following,  and  the  period  of  its  life  is  fometimes 
extended  to  fixteen  years. 

3.  Rana  PlPIENS,  Piping  Frog . 

Specif.  Char . — Olive-coloured,  with  ovate  black  fpots, 
edged  with  yellow. 

This  fpecies  is  fmaller  than  the  green  frog,  but  in  its 
general  habit  bears  a  •  coniiderable  refemblance  to  that 
animal.  From  the  nofe  to  the  tips  of  the  hind  feet,  it 
meafures  only  five  or  fix  inches.  ’  The  body  and  limbs 
are  of  a  dufky  green,  fpotted  with  black.  Two  yellow 
lines  run  from  the  eyes  to  the  rump,  and  two  white 
lines  from  each  eye  to  the  nofe.  In  the  living  animal 
the  ears  have  a  bright  golden  colour. 

It  is  a  native  ot  North  America.  It  frequents  rivu¬ 
lets  and  ditches  of  water,  and  is  fo  ftrong  and  vigorous, 
that  it  is  faid  it  can  leap  to  the  diftance  of  five  or  fix 
yards.  In  the  fpring  and  beginning  of  fummer,  it  is 
fuppofed  to  indicate  the  approach  of  rain,  by  a  peculiar 
found  which  it  emits. 

4.  Rana  Catesbeiana,  Bull  Frog . 

Specif.  Char. — Olive  brown,  fpotted  with  black  3  large 
ocellated  fpots  near  the  ears  3  hind  feet  palmated. 

This  fpecies  grows  to  a '  very  large  fize,  meafuring, 
it  is  faid,  more  than  18  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe 
to  the  end  of  the  hind  feet.  The  upper  part  oF  the 
body  is  brownifli,  and  fomewhat  irregularly  marked 
with  numerous  fpots  of  a  deeper  brown.  The  under 
parts  are  of  a  whitifh  call,  with  a  fhade  of  yellowifh 
green.  They  are  alfo  marked  with  numerous  fpots  3 
but  thefe  are  lefs  bright  than  thofe  of  the  upper  part. . 

The  bull  frog  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  North  A- 
merica.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  found  of  its  voice, 
which  refembles  the  di  ant  lowing  of  cattle.  It  ufually 
freouents  fprinps  3  and  in  Virginia,  where  thefe  abound 
in  the  Tides  of  the  bills,  a  pair  of  thefi?  frogs  are  ufually 
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feen  fitting  on  the  edge  of  the  fmall  pond  formed  by  Frogs. 
the  running  of  the  water  from  the  fpring  3  and  wa  n 
they  happen  to  be  furprifed,  they  retreat  to  the.  mouth 
of  the  fpring,  and,  entering  it,  find  tbcmfelves  m  fafe- 
ty.  In  Virginia,  too,  a  popular  opinion  prevails,  that 
they  are  ufeful  in  purifying  the  water  of  the  fpring.  „ 

This  opinion  is  greatly  in  their  favour,  and  faves  them 
from  that  perfecution  with  which  the  frog  and  other 
reptiles  are  wantonly  and  unneceffarily  ha  railed  in  othci- 
countries.  Rut  the  bullfrog  being  extremely  voraci¬ 
ous,  and  fometimes  devouring  young  ducks  and  gelling41, 
is  occalionally  devoted  to  deftru£Hon. 

5.  Rana  Ocellata,  Argus  Frog . 

Specif.  Char . — Feet  having  each  five  toes,  and  unweb* 
bed  3  toes  tuberculated  beneath  3  back  fafeiated,  and 
Tides  ocellated. 

This  is  one  of  the  lafgeft  'of  the  genus,  exceed¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  the  bull  frog  in  the  fize  of  its  body 
but  having  limbs  proportionally  thicker  and  ftronger. 

It  has  fometimes  been  confounded  with  the  bull  frog  3 
but  it  is  diitinguilhed  from  it  in  its  general  appearance, 
and  particularly  in  the  form  of  the  feet. 

This  frog  is  a  native  of  Pennfylvania,  Carolina,  and 
other  parts  of  North  America,  frequenting  moift  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  fprings  and  rivulets.  In  its  manners 
nnd  habits  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  the  fame  with  the 
bull  frog. 

6.  Rana  Virginica,  Lineated  Frog . 

Specif.  Char . — Cinereous,  fpotted  with  red  3  beneath 
yellowifh-}  back  angular,  and  marked  with  five  pale 
ftripes. 

This  fpecies,  in  fliape,  fize,  and  ftrufture  of  the  feet, 
refembles  the  common  frog.  It  is  greenilh  above,  and 
paler  beneath.  The  back  and  limbs  are  variegated 
with  dark-brown  marks  of  different  fizes. 

It  is  a  native  of  Virginia. 

7.  Rana  Ovalis,  Oval  Frog . 

Specif.  Char . — Colour  brownifli,  beneath  yellowifh  3  the 
head  beaked,  and  fcarcely  diftinCt  from  the  globofe 
body. 

The  fnout  projecting  beyond  the  lower  jaw,  conftri 
tutes  the  fpecific  chara61er.  The  hind  legs  are  ihort, 
the  feet  unwebbed,  and  there  is  a  callus  at  the  bale  of 
the  inner  toe.  Its  native  country  is  unknown. 

8.  Rana  Cyanophlyetis,  Studded  Frog. 

Specif.  Char. — Brownifli  blue,  having  a  tuberculated 
line  on  each  Tide  3  beneath  whitifh,  fpotted  with, 
brown. 

In  this  fpecies  the  legs  are  banded  with  blackifh  blue 
and  white.  In  the  upper  jaw  the  e  is  a  row  of  thick fet 
conical  teeth,  refembling  thofe  of  lizards.  The  hind  feet 
aie  webbed,  and  furniflied  with  a  callus  like  a  fixth  toe» 

It  is  a  native  of  India. 

9.  Rana  Spinipes,  Spiny  footed  Frog. 

Specif  Char. — Brown,  beneath  bluifh }  ftdes  fpeckled 
r  with 
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15.  Rana  Ignea,  Fire  Frog.  Ran  a  Bomb  in  a,  Lin.  Frogs 

Specif.  Char. — Olive  brown,  orange  colour  beneath, 

fpotted  with  blue. 

This  is  the  final! ell  of  the  European  frogs,  and  is  not 
equal  even  to  the  tree  frog  in  lize.  it  derives  its  name 
of  fire  frog  from  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  under  fur- 
face  of  the  body  )  but  this  is  fubjeft  to  confiderable  va¬ 
riation. 

It  is  a  native  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  but  has  not  been  tound  in  England.  It  fre¬ 
quents  turbid  llagnant  waters,  and  fcarcely  ever  appears 
on  land.  It  breeds  at  the  age  of  three  years,  and 
may  therefore  be  fuppofed  to  live  about  ten.  It  depo- 
fits  its  fpawn  in  the  month  of  June,  and  the  ova  are 
proportionally  larger  than  thofe  of  others.  The  tad¬ 
poles,  which  are  of  a  pale  yellowilli  brown  colour,  are 
hatched  towards  the  end  of  June.  When  young,  they 
have  been  frequently  obferved  to  hang  from  the  furface- 
of  leaves  by  means  of  a  glutinous  thread,  iffuing  from 
the  fmall  tube  near  the  lower  lip.  A  jout  the  end  of 
September  they  arc  at  their  full  fize.  At  that  time  the 
tail  appears  more  fiefhy  and  mufcular,  and  therefore  pro¬ 
portionally  flronger  than  in  other  tadpoles.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October  they  alfume  their  perfect  form. 

This  is  one  of  the  molt  adlive  and  lively  of  the  whole 
genus.  It  leaps  and  fwims  even  with  greater  celerity 
than  the  common  frog.  When  it  is  furprifed  on  the 
land,  and  finds  that  it  cannot  efcape,  it  fquats  down 
clofe  to  the  ground,  turning  back  its  head  and  limbs  in 
a  lingular  manner.  If  it  be  farther  diiturbed,  it  emits 
from  the  hinder  part  of  the  thighs  a  frothy  kind  of  fluid 
which  has  no  difagreeable  fmell,  but  fome  degree  of  a- 
crimony  when  it  comes  in  contadl  with  the  eyes  and 
noltrils.  The  found  emitted  by  the  male  of  this  fpecies 
is  lharper  than  that  of  other  frogs,  and  fomewhat  re- 
fembles  a  kind  of  laugh,  or  according  to  fome,  the  note 
of  a  cuckoo  or  the  tone  of  a  bell.  Hence  the  Linn^ean 
fpecific  name,  rana  hombina . 
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with  an  ochreous  colour  )  toes  of  the  fore  feet  fur- 
nilhed  with  fpines. 

This  fpecies  is  larger  than  the  common  frog.  The 
feet  are  unwebbed,  and  in  its  habit  it  approaches  to  the 
toad. 

It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland. 

10.  Rana  Cerulea,  Blue  Frog . 

Specif .  Char. — Blue,  fpeckled,  with  grayilh  beneath  5 
feet  divided  into  four  toes  ;  hind  feet  webbed. 

The  blue  frog  is  of  the  fize  of  the  common  one. 
The  toes  are  not  orbiculated  *,  but  in  its  habit  and  {len¬ 
der  limbs  it  approaches  fomewhat  to  the  tree  frogs. 

It  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales. 

II.  Rana  Vespertina,  Vefpertine  Frog. 

Specif.  Char.— Cinereous,  and  tuberculated  above  )  a 
tranfverfe  fpot  between  the  eyes,  and  forked  behind  ) 
marked  with  longitudinal,  fubconfluent,  brown  d offal 
fpots,  which  vary  into  green. 

In  this  fpecies  the  head  is  Ihort,  and  the  body  is  co¬ 
vered  with  warts  or  papillae.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
toad,  having  the  habit  of  a  frog.  It  can  fcarcely  be 
faid  to  leap. 

It  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 

1 2.  Rana  Ridibunda,  Laughing  Frog. 

Specif.  Char.— Cinereous,  the  body  fpotted  with  brown, 
the  thighs  dulky,  with  milk-white  fpots. 

This  fpecies  is  of  a  very  large  fize,  weighing  half  a 
pound.  It  has  the  habit  of  the  common  frog,  but  is 
broader. 

It  is  very  frequent  about  the  rivers  Wolga  and  Ural, 
and  the  Cafpian  fea.  It  never  leaves  the  water.  In 
the  evening  it  emits  a  found,  fomewhat  refembling  a 
hoarfe  laugh,  whence  it  derives  its  fpecific  name. 

13.  Rana  Sitibunda,  ThirJhj  Frog. 

Specif.  Char. — Glaucous  gray,  variegated  with  blackifh 
green  fpots  )  beneath  whitiih  )  the  hind  feet  femipal- 
mated,  and  having  the  appearance  of  feven  toes. 

The  body  is  warted,  the  head  Ihort,  and  has  the  ge¬ 
neral  habit  of  a  toad,  but  is  larger.  There  are  two  cu¬ 
rious  toes  on  the  bind  feet. 

It  is  a  native  of  defert  places  about  the  river  Ural. 
It  conceals  itfelf  during  the  day. 

14.  Rana  Leveri ana,  Leverian  Frog. 

Specif  Char. — Dulky  blue,  whitiih  beneath  *,  hind  feet 
palmated,  body  marked  above,  with  two  long  and 
two  Ihort  white  ftripes. 

Excepting  that  the  body  is  plumper,  and  the  limbs 
proportionally  Ihorter,  this  fpecies  has  the  habit  of  the 
common  frog.  On  the  back  of  the  head  there  is  a 
fmall  trifurcated  fpot,  two  upper  divifions  of  which  point 
forwards.  The  lower  furface  of  the  body  is  yellowilh 
white  and  granulated.  The  fore  feet  have  four  toes, 
which  are  {lightly  orbiculated  at  the  tips. 

Its  native  country  is  unknown. 


1 6.  Rana  Salsa,  Saline  Frog . 

Specif  Char. — Colour  olive  brown,  whitiih  beneath, 
with  dulky  variegations ;  all  the  toes  are  unweb¬ 
bed. 

When  this  fpecies  is  firll  taken  out  of  the  watei:,  the 
brown  colour  has  a  lhade  of  blue  \  the  back  is  befet 
with  tubercles ;  the  legs  are  fafeiated  with  brown,  and 
the  infides  of  the  feet  are  yellow. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  fait  marlhes  of  fome  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

1 7.  Rana  PaRADOXA,  Paradoxical  Frog. 

Specif  Char. — Yellowilh  and  olive-coloured)  variegated 
with  rufous  bands)  hind  legs  obliquely  llriated. 

This  fpecies  refembles  in  its  general  form  the  com¬ 
mon  frog.  The  oblique  longitudinal  llripes  on  the  hind 
legs  confiitute  the  principal  mark  of  diltindlion.  There 
are  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  they  are  un webbed. 
The  hind  feet  have  five  toes,  and  are  deeply  palmated 
to  the  very  ends  of  the  toes.  Near  the  Ihortelt  toe 
there  is  an  oblong  callus,  forming  a  fpurious  one.  The* 
upper  jaw  is  befet  with  a  row  of  fmall  denticulations. 

N  n  2  This 
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This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
is  more  common  in  Surinam  than  in  other  places. 

Naturalifts  have  been  extremely  puzzled  with  regard 
to  the  real  nature  of  what  has  been  taken  for  the  tad¬ 
pole  of  this  frog.  At  one  time  it  was  confidered  by 
Linnceus  as  a  fpecies  of  lizard,  and  therefore  arranged 
by  him  under  the  genus  Lacerta .  At  another  time  he 
has  placed  it  under  the  prefent  genus,  with  the  fpecific 
name  pifcis.  It  was  defcribed  by  Edwards  under  the 
denomination  of  the  frog  fijh  of  Surinam .  Lhe  ftrudlure 
of  the  animal,  which  has  been  the  fubjedt  of  fo  much 
difcuflion,  (hews  clearly  that  it  is  the  larva  or  tadpole  of 
a  frog  3  and  it  is  fuppofed,  with  no  fmall  degree  of  pro¬ 
bability,  that  the  differences  in  the  accounts  given  of 
this  animal  by  naturalifts  have  ariferi  from  the  different 
ftages  of  its  progrefs  in  which  it  has  been  found.  But 
as  this  tadpole  is  fo  much  larger  in  (ize, .  in  proportion 
to  the  perfe£i  animal,  than  any  other  fpecies  yet  known, 
it  may  be  the  larva  or  tadpole  of  fome  of  the  larger 
(pecies,  and  not  that  of  the  rana  paradoxa,  which  is  but 
a  fmall  frog. 


Sea.  II.  Tree  Frogs., 

Tree  frogs  have  (lender  bodies,  long  limbs,  and 
the  tips  of  the  toes  are  flat,  orbicular,  and  dilated. 
The  fpecies  included  under  this  feaion  have  been  form¬ 
ed,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  fome  naturalifts, 
into  a  fe  par  ate  genus,  under  the  name  of  Hula  ;  and  no 
doubt  the  peculiar  ftruaure  of  the  toes,  which  enables 
them  to  adhere  to  fmooth  bodies,  affords  a  very  ftriking 
cbaraaer,  and  in  fome  meafure  warrants  the  arrange¬ 
ment. 

18.  Rana  Zebra,  Zebra  Frog .  Rana  Maxima ,  Linn. 

Specif  Char. — Yellowifh  and  rufous,  fpotted  and  fafci- 
ated.with  brown.  There  are  double  bands  on  the 
legs,  and  the  feet  are  palmated. 

This  fpecies  is  the  larged  of  the  whole  of  this  fedlion, 
meafuring  about  five  inches  from  the  nofe  to  the  end  of 
the  body.  The  colour  is  an  elegant,  pale,  rufous 
brown,  beautifully  marked  on  the  back  and  limbs,  and 
even  to  the  very  ends  of  the  toes,  with  tranfverfe  chef- 
nut-coloured  bands.  The  head  is  large,  the  eyes  pro¬ 
tuberant,  and  the  mouth  wide,.  The  fore  feet  have  four 
toes,  and  the  hind  ones  five. 

It  is  a  native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Two  other  fpecies  have  been  defcribed  by  naturalifts, 
which  more  accurate  obfervation  has  (hewn  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  th^  preceding.  The  firft  is  the  rana  boansy 
Linn,  in  which  the  difference  is  fo  ffight,  that,  as  .Dr 
Shaw  obferves,  it  may  depend  on  a  fexual  diftindlion. 
The  other  is  the  rana  venulofa ,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  animal  as  the  zebra  frog,  before  it  has  arrived 
at  its  full  fize. 

19.  Rana  Bicolor,  Blue-and-Yellow  Frog . 

Specf \  Char. — Colour  blue,  ochreous  beneath  3^  feet  un¬ 
webbed  3  toes  flattened  and  orbicular. 

This  elegant  fpecies  is  of  3  moderate  fize  *,:it  meafures 
more -than  four  inches  in  length.  The  whole  of  the  up¬ 
per  furnace  is  of  a  beautiful  blue,  while  the  under 
parts  are  of  a  pale  orange  or  ochie  colour,  The  head 
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is  large,  the  mouth  wide,  and  the  tip  of  the  nofe  trun-  Frogs, 
cated.  All  the  toes  are  furnilhed  with  a  large,  orbicu-  v~- 
lar  tip  3  and  beneath  each  of  the  joints  there  is  a  pro- 
cefs  or  tubercle.  The  upper  parts  of  the  female  have 
a  deeper  (hade  of  violet  than  thofe  of  the  male. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Surinam. 

20.  Rana  Leucophyllata,  White-Leaf  Frog. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  rufous,  variegated  above,  with 
fnow- white  fpots  of  different  (hapes. 

The  variegated  fpots  on  the  body  and  limbs  are  milk- 
white,  and  are  obferved  to  vary  greatly  in  different  in¬ 
dividuals,  in  number,  form,  and  difpofition.  The  toes 
of  the  fore  feet  are  (lightly  webbed  at  the  bafe. 

It  is  a  native  of  America.  / 

21.  Rana  QuadriliNEATa,  Four-Lined  Frog. 

Specif  Char. — Colour  blue,  having  a  double,  longitudi¬ 
nal*  yellow7  line  on  each  fide  of  the  body. 

This  fpecies  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  the  preced¬ 
ing,  but  the  blue  colour  above,  and  the  double  yellow 
line,  which  runs  along  each  fide  of  the  body,  from  the 
eyes  to  the  vent,  fufficiently  diftinguifti  it. 

Its  native  country  is  unknown. 

22.  Rana  Castanea,  Chefnut  Frog . 

Specif.  Char. — Chefnut-coloured  and  granulated  3  whit- 
i(h  beneath,  with  a  white  line  on  each  fide  of  the 
body. 

In  this  fpecies,  the  wdiole  of  the  upper  furface,  both 
of  body  and  limbs,  is  fcattered  over  with  minute  warts 
or  tubercles.  On  each  (houlder  there  is  a  large,  long, 
white  fpot  3  the  fore  arms,  hind  legs  and  thighs  are  bar¬ 
red  tranfverfely  wfith  w7hite  3  the  feet  are  unwebbed,  the 
toes  rounded,  and  all  the  joints  tuberculated  beneath. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Surinam. 

23.  Rana  Fasciata,  Faf dated  Frog. 

Specif  Char. — Colour  rufefeent,  with  whitKh  tranf¬ 
verfe  bands. 

In  this  fpecies  the  colour  is  pale  rufous  3  the  head, 
body,  and  upper  parts  of  the  limbs,  are  marked  with 
pale,  tranfverle  bands  3  the  eyes  are  blue,  with  a  filvery 
luftre  3  the  outfide  of  the  arms  and  legs  are  of  a  black- 
ilk  brown  colour. 

Its  native  place  is  unknown. 

24.  Rana  Arborea,  Tree  Frog. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  green,  whitifti  beneath,  with  a 
blackifh  lateral  line  and  granulated  abdomen  3  feet 
unwebbed.  / 

This  fpecies  is  of  a  fmaller  fize  than  any  other  of  the 
European  frogs.  The  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  green  3  the  abdomen  is  whitifti,  and  marked  witR 
numerous  granules.  The  under  furface  of  the  limbs  is 
reddfth,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  body  there  is  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  blackifti  or  violet-coloured  ftreak,  which  fep ae¬ 
rates  the  green  of  the  upper  parts  from  the  white  of  the 
lower.  The  lower  edge  of  the  dark  lateral  ftripe  i* 

(haded  with  yellow.  The  hind  legs  are  long  and  (len¬ 
der,  There  are  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  five  on 
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the  hind  feet.  All  of  the  toes  terminate  in  flat,  round, 
and  dilated  tips.  It  is  by  means  of  this  peculiar  ftruc- 
ture  that  the  animal  is  enabled  to  hang  from  the  leaves 
of  trees,  or  from  any  fmooth  fubftance  ;  for  the  under 
furface  of  thefe  tips  or  tubercles  on  the  toes  is  foft  and 
glutinous.  There  is  a  fimilar  ftruCture  on  the  ikin  of 
the  abdomen. 

The  tree-frog  is  a  native  of  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  never  been  found 
in  the  Britifh  iflands.  Inuring  the  fummer  months,  it 
'chiefly  frequents  thej  upper  parts  of  trees,  and  wandering 
among  the  leaves  in  fearch  of  infe&s,  it  feizes  them  with 
extreme  celerity.  It  fteals  foftly  towards  its  prey,  and 
when  it  has  reached  the  proper  diftance,  it  makes  a  hid¬ 
den  fp  ring  of  more  than  a  foot  in  height.  For  this  it 
is  peculiarly  fitted,  from  its  nimble  and  aCtive  move¬ 
ments.  It  conceals  itfelf  beneath  the  fliade  of  the 
leaves,  by  attaching  itfelf  to  their  under  furface  by 
means  of  the  feet,  or  abdomen. 

On  the  approach  of  winter,  the  tree  frog  leaves  the 
woods,  and  retires  to  the  waters,  where  it  buries  itfelf 
in  the  loft  mud,  or  conceals  itfelf  beneath  the  banks, 
where  it  remains  torpid  till  the  fpring,  when  it  depolits 
its  lpawn  in  the  water.  At  this  time  the  throat  of  the 
male  is  greatly  inflated,  and  the  loud  fliarp  croak  which 
it  then  emits,  is  heard  at  a  very  confiderable  diftance. 
The  fpawn  is  depoflted  in  (mall  cluttered  malfes,  about 
the  end  of  April,  and  the  tadpoles  ailume  the  form  of 
the  perfed  animal  about  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  at 
which  time  they  begin  to  afcend  the  neighbouring  trees, 
where  they  reiide  while  the  warm  feafon  continues.  It 
has  been  obferved  that  they  are  more  noify  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  rain  j  and  the  males  particularly,  if  kept  in 
glades,  and  furnilhed  with  food.,  afford  certain  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  changes  of  the  weather. 

25.  P.ana  Meriana,  Merian  Frog . 

Specif,  Char . — Colour  yellowhh  green,  variegated  with 
brown,  with  conically  fhaped,  auricular  veficles. 

This  fpecies  is  three  times  the  fize  of  the  common 
tree  frog,  and  on  each  flde  of  the  neck  there  is  a  re¬ 
markable  protuberance  like  an  obtufely  conical,  inflat¬ 
ed  pouch. 

This  fpecies  is  fometimes  found  on  trees,  and  fome- 
times  in  the  water,  according  to  the  different  periods 
of  its  growth.  According  to  Madame  Merian’s  defcrip- 
tion,  thefe  frogs  are  found  in  ftagnant  waters.  They 
have,  fhe  obferves,  ears  in  their  heads,  and  knobs  or 
balls  on  their  feet,  which  have  been  given  them  by 
nature  to  enable  them  .to  pafs  eafily  over  the  moraffy 
places  which  they  inhabit. 

126.  Rana  Aurantia,  Orange  Frog. 

Specif.  Char * — Orange-coloured  5  body  and  limbs  very 
{lender. 

This  fpecies  is  entirely  of  a  reddifli  orange  colour, 

loner-limbed  and  flender-bodied.  It  is  fmaller  than  the 

o 

European  tree  frog. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  inhabiting  trees. 

27.  Rana  Tinctoria,  Tinging  Frog. 

Specif.  Char. — Of  a  reddifh  colour  \  the  body  fafeiated 
with  white. 
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It  is  of  a  bright  red  or  ferruginous  colour  above, 
marked  longitudinally  with  a  pair  of  white  ftripes. 
Thefe  at  an  early  age  are  often  croffed  with  a  tranlverfe 
ftripe  }  and  indeed  the  individuals  of  this  fpecies  have 
been  found  to  vary  greatly  in  the  difpolition  of  the 
colours. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  inhabits  trees. 

The  Indians  employ  this  fpecies  of  frog  to  change 
the  colour  of  green  parrots.  For  this  purpofe  they 
pluck  the  feathers  from  that  part  of  the  parrot  on  which 
they  wifti  the  new  colour  to  be  introduced.  They  rub 
the  {kin  with  the  blood  of  the  animal,  and  the  renovated 
feathers,  inftead  of  being  green  as  formerly,  are  yellow 
or  red. 


Toads. 


28.  Rana  Alba,  White  Frog. 


Specif.  Char. — Entirely  of  a  white  colour. 

On  the  upper  part  of  the  body  there  are  fome  fpots 
or  patches,  which  are  of  a  brighter  white  than  the 
ground.  It  is,  however,  fubjeCt  to  fome  variations. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  woods  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
North  America. 

29.  Rana  Bilineata,  Bilineated  Frog. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  green,  with  a  ftraight  yellow  line 

on  each  fide  of  the  body. 

The  only  difference  between  this  fpecies  and  the 
common  tree  frog  is,  in  the  yellow  line  on  each  fide  of 
the  body  of  the  former  being  fomewhat  ftraighter,  and 
without  undulations. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America,^ 
inhabiting  the  woods. . 


Sea.  III.  Toads. 

30.  Rana  Bufo,  Common  Toad. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  brown,  .with  reddifli  brown  tu~  • 
bercles,  pale  beneath. 

The  common  toad  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
detailed  defeription.  The  colour  is  generally  of  an. 
obfeure  brown  above,  but  much  paler,  and  irregularly 
fpotted  beneath.  It  is,  however,  fubjea  to  conflder- 
able  variations,  being  fometimes  found  of  an  olive  caft  j 
and  in  the  earlier  part  of  fummer,  the  {boulders  and 
limbs  are  marked  with  reddifh  fpots,  while  the  under 
parts  of  the  body  have  a.yellowifb  tinge.  The  body  is 
always  covered  with  puftules  or  tubercles  of  a  darkifh, 
green,  or  bright  red  colour,  and  they  are  of  different 
fizes  in  different  individuals...  The  common  toad  is  not 
only  a  native  of  Europe,  but.  of  other  countries  of  the 
world. 

The  common  toad  ufually  frequents  fhady  places,  in  Hiftory 
gardens  or  fields  }  is  found  under  ftones,  or  makes  itsthe  toad, 
way  into  cellars  or  other  obfeure  recedes,.  anxious,  as  it 
would  feem,  ,to  conceal  itfelf,  or,  that  it  may  lie  pro¬ 
tected  from  exceffive  cold,  and  find  a  fupply  of  food. 

The  toad,  like  the  common  frog,  becomes  torpid  in 
winter  •  and  it  •  would  appear,  that  they  fometimes  col¬ 
led  together  in  numbers,  and  take  up  their  habitation 
in  the  fame  hole  or  cavity,  with  the  view  of  preferving 
and  retaining  their  heat  for  a  greater  length  of  time*  . 

At  the  return  of  fpring,  the  toad  leaves  its  lurking 
place,  and  retires, to  the  waters,  where  it  depofits  its 

fpawn  v  * 
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T>ads.  fpawn.  The  ova  are  included  in  a  tranfparent  gluten, 

“  v —  which  is  in  the  form  of  chains  or  11  rings,  feme  what  re- 
fembling  a  necklace.  The  length  of  thefe  ftrings  is 
from  three  to  four  feet ;  and  through  the  whole  length 
the  ova,  which  have  the  appearance  of  black  globules 
or  beads,  are  difpofed  in  a  double  feries.  1  he  tadpole 
is- hatched  at  the  end  of  14  or  15  days,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  feafori  ;  and  having  bui  it  from  the 
furrounding  gluten,  they  fvvim  about  in  the  water,  feed¬ 
ing  on  different  animalcules,  and  leaves  of  water  plants. 
Early  in  the  autumn  they  affume  the  form  of  the  perfect 
animal,  when  they  retire  from  the  water,  arid  are  feme- 
times  found  in  fuch  numbers  on  the  ground  in  its  vici¬ 
nity,  that  it  has  probably  given  rife  to  the  common  opi¬ 
nion  of  their  having  fallen  from  the  clouds  in  Ihowers. 
Age.  The  age  of  the  toad  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  15  or 

20  years,  but  fometimes  they  exceed  this  period.  One, 
of  which  Mr  Pennant  has  given  an  account  in  his  Briiifh 
Zoology,  lived  to  the  great  age  of  40  years.  This  in¬ 
dividual  had  been  known  for  that  time  in  a  domelticat- 
ed  Hate.  It  was  kept  by  a  Mr  Afcot  in  Devon  (hire, 
and  bad  become  fo  tame,  that  it  left  its  hole  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  its  mailer,  to  receive  food.  It  grew  to  a  very 
large  fize,  and  had  become  an  objeCl  of  fo  much  curio- 
fity,  that  in  fpite  of  the  averlion  and  horror  which  this 
animal  ufually  infpires,  it  ivas  vifited  by  all,  and  even 
by  ladies,  who  came  to  the  houfe.  ^It  was  frequently 
brought  to  table,  and  fed  with  infe&s,  and  without  any 
degree  of  embarraffment,  or  feeming  defire  to  get  away, 
it  feized  them  with  great  celerity.  Its  ufual  place  of 
reiidence  was  under  the  fteps  of  the  door  of  the  houfe 
which  led  to  the  garden.  It  w7as  unfortunately  feized 
by  a  raven,  and  feverely  wounded,  before  it  could  retreat 
to  its  hole  ;  and  although  it  was  liberated  from  its  ene¬ 
my,  and  lived  for  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  it  never 
recovered  its  ufual  health  and  vigour,  othenvife  the 
period  of  its'  life  might  have  been  greatly  extended. 

It  has  been  long  fuppofed  that  the  toad,  when  it  is 
irritated,  fecretes  a  fluid  from  its  fkin  which  is  of  a  poifo- 
Not  poffon-  nous  quality.  This  fluid,  however,  has  no  cffeCt  what- 
tuis  to  large  ever^  except  producing  a  little  irritation,  on  larger  ani- 
amma.s.  rnals.  A  dog,  it  has  been  obferved,  carrying  a  toad  for 
a  fhort  time  in  his  mouth  is  affe&ed  with  a  flight  fwel- 
ling  of  the  lips,  and  an  increafed  difeharge  of  faliva. 
This  fluid  undoubtedly  anfwers  fomc  purpofe  in  the 
economy  of  the  animal,  and  it  is  probably  intended  for 
its  protection  again!!  the  troublefome  attacks  of  fmaller 
animals.  This  feems  to  be  in  fome  meafure  proved 
from  the  experiments  of  Laurenti.  In  thefe  experi- 
ments  it  appeared  that  fmall  lizards  which  had  bitten 
the  common  toad,  became  difordered,  and  paralytic, 
and  even  apparently  dead.  T  hey  were,  however,  com¬ 
pletely  recovered  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours. 

Error  con-  Many  wonderful  flories  have  been  related  of  the  toad 
cerning  its  having  been  found  inclofed  in  the  folid  fuhftance  of  wood 
being  found  and  ftone,  or  marble  ;  and  what  is  ftill  more  wonder- 
c!  of  erf  in  ^  ^at  it  has  been  in  fuch  circumflances  without  any 
folid  fub-  *vifibie  outlet,  o*  the  fmalleft  paffage  for  the  accefs  of 
fiances.  air,  alive,  and  feemingly  uninjured.  It  is  not  indeed  a 
little  furprifing,  that  a  fuppofed  fa£l  of  this  kind,  fo  con¬ 
trary  to  the  nature  of  animal  exigence,  fhould  even  for 
.  -  a  moment  have  gained  any  degree  of  belief ;  yet  many 
fuch  flories  have  been  currently  reported,  and  readily, 
we  might  aimoft  fay,  univerfally  admitted  to  be  true ;  for 
being  eftablifhed  on  what  was  faid  to  be  the  mod  un- 
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doubted  teftimony,  they  were  received  and  acknowledg¬ 
ed  as  fully  authenticated.  But  on  clofer  inveftigation, 
in  all  cafes  where  inquiry  could  be  made,  it  was  found 
that  fome  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence  were  always 
wanting.  In  no  inftarice  whatever^  it  may  be  afferted, 
has  the  fa£l  been  afeertained  from  direct  information, 
founded  on  any  credible  or  refpe&able  authority.  It 
has  always  been  fir  ft  communicated  by  report,  or  from 
a  diffance ;  circumflances  which  always  give  room  for 
miftake  and  error.  Toads  may  have  been  found  inclof¬ 
ed  in  wood,  or  even  in  Hone,  perhaps  without  having 
received  any  material  external  injury  j  but  that  they 
fhould  have  remained  in  fuch  fituations  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  as  for  years,  nay,  in  fome  cafes,  for 
hundreds  of  years,  totally  deprived  of  food,  and  com-' 
pletely  excluded  from  all  accefs  of  air,  is  not  only 
highly  incredible,  but  impoflible.  But  if  farther  evi¬ 
dence  were  neceffary,  this  fuppofed  fad!  is  fully  difprov- 
ed  by  the  experiments  of  Heriffant,  which  he  perform¬ 
ed  in  prefence  of  the  French  Academy.  It  had  been, 
afferted  that  a  living  toad  was  found  in  the  year  1771* 
in  a  wall  at  a  feat  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
The  wall,  which  was  then  pulled  down,  had  been  built 
40  years  ;  and  its  hind  feet  were  found  imbedded  in  the 
mortar.  In  Heriffant’s  experiments,  three  toads  were 
inclofed  in  feparate  boxes,  and*  thefe  were  immediately 
covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  mortar,  and  kept  in  the 
apartments  of  the  academy.  At  the  end  of  1  8  months 
the  boxes  were  opened,  and  two  of  the  toads  were 
found  living.  They  weie  again  enclofed ;  but  being 
re-opened  after  fome  months  had  elapfed,  they  were 
found  dead. 
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31.  Rana  Alliacea,  Alliaceous  Toad. 

Specif.  Char. —  Colour  pale  gray,  marked  with  brown, 
and  having  a  whitifh  dorfal  line  j  pupils  perpendi¬ 
cular. 

This  fpecies-,  excepting  in  a  greater  proportional 
length  of  the  head,  has  a  confiderable  refemblance  to 
the  common  toad.  It  differs  from  it  alfo  in  being  near¬ 
ly  fmooth.  The  colour  above  is  a  brownifh  gray,  with 
fpots  of  deep  brown,  which  on  the  Tides  are  dilpofed  in 
a  reticular  form.  The  eye  has  a  very  peculiar  ifruc- 
ture.  The  form  of  the  pupil,  when  the  eye  is  contract¬ 
ed,  is  perpendicular,  as  in  the  eyes  qx  cats.  On  the 
hind  feet  there  is  a  fpurious  claw,  or  horny  callus,  fi- 
tuated  beneath  the  heel. 

This  animal  gives  out,  when  irritated,  a  peculiar 
odour,  which  refembles  that  of  onions  or  garlic,  and 
produces  a  fimilar  acrid  effeCt  on  the  eyes.  A  fmell 
like  that  of  the  fmoke  of  gunpowder  is  alfo  fometimes 
combined  with  the  garlic  fmell. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Germany.  It  is  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nuremberg. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  fpawn  of  the 
common  toad  is  depoftted  in  the  form  of  a  double  firing  5 
but  in  this  fpecies  there  is  only  onc^flring,  which  is  of 
confiderable  thicknefs,  and  the  numerous  ova  are  dif¬ 
pofed,  not  in  a  double  row,  as  in  the  former^  but  in  a 
confluent  manner  through  the  length  of  the  fpawn, 
which  is  fometimes  found  nearly  two  feet  long. 

The  tadpole  of  the  alliaceous  toad,  like  the  fuppofed 
one  of  the  rana  paradox  a,  is  considerably  larger  in  fize 
than  the  young  frog  when  it  has  firfl  affumed  its  perfeCl 
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Toads  form.  Indeed  It  Is  fo  large,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
‘u,"~ “v  m,J  places  where  it  is  found,  it  is  employed  as  food  by  the 
country  people,  who  confider  it  as  a  kind  of  liih.  It 
feems  alfo  to  be  one  of  the  mod;  voracious  tadpoles. 

The  alliaceous  toad,  contrary  to  the  habits  of  the 
common  toad,  remains  almoft  conftantly  in  water, 
and  but  very  rarely  appears  on  land.  It  is  alfo  more 
lively  and  active  in  its  nature,  and  its  motions  are  per¬ 
formed  by  a  kind  of  leaping,  rather  than  by  the  crawl¬ 
ing  fiuggiih  pace,  of  the  latter. 

32.  Rana  Mephitica,  Mephitic  Toad. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  olive,  fpotted  with  brown  *,  warts 

on  the  ikin  reddiili  y  dorfal  line  fulphur-coloured . 

Excepting  in  the  colour,  and  being  of  a  fmaller  fize, 
this  fpccies  greatly  refembles  the  common  toad.  The 
body  and  limbs  arc  fliort  and  thick  }  the  fore  feet  arc 
f urn iflied  beneath  with  a  pair  of  bony  proceffes,  by^ 
means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  climb  up  the  fides  of 
walls.  The  hind  feet  have  no  webbed  fltu&urc.  In 
its  motions  it  runs  fomewliat  like  a  moufe.  It  comes 
out  only  in  the  night,  from  the  cavities  of  walls  and 
rocks,  .where  it  conceals  itfelf  by  day. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Germany,  in  Tome  parts  of 
which  it  is.  known  by  the  name  of  roe r filing ,  or  reed 
frog,  becaufe  in  the  fprlng  it  frequents  places  which  are 
overgrown  with  reeds.  At  this  feafon,  too,  it  is  well 
known  by  the  llrong  and  peculiar  note  or  croak  which 
it  utters. 

In  the  month  ot  June,  when  this  fpecics  breeds,  it 
reforms  to  the  water,  to  depofit  its  ova.  Thefe  are  emit¬ 
ted,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  common  toad,  in  double 
rows,  in  a  pair  of  long  glutinous  if  rings ;  and  fo  rapid 
is  the  progrefs  of  hatching,  that  the  tadpoles  appear  in 
the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  days,  having  feparated  themfelves 
from  the  fpawn.  The  hind  legs  appear  about  the  end 
of  Auguff,  are  foon  fucceedcd  by  the  fore  legs,  and  by 
September  or  October  the  animal  has  affumed  its  com¬ 
plete  form. 

The  mephitic  toad  has  derived  its  name  from  a  moil 
offenfive  fmell  which  it  diffufes  when  it  is  irritated.  This 
odour  proceeds  from  a  white  acrid  fluid  which  exfudes 
from  the  pores  of  the  ikin.  The  animal  has  the  power 
of  emitting  this  fluid  to  the  dillance  of  three  or  four 
feet,  and  it  is  faid  that  if  it  fall  on  any  part  of  the  room 
where  the  animal  is  kept,  it  will  fcarcely  be  entirely 
di  Tipated  for  two  months  afterwards*  This  odour  re¬ 
fembles  the  fmoke  of  gunpowder,  but  is  confiderably 
jfr  mger  •,  or  that  of  the  fumes  of  arfenic. 

Var.  The  natter-jack  of  Pennant  is,  according  to 
fo  e,  a  variety  of  the  above  fpecies.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  faid,  that,  like  the  mephitic  toad,  it  emits  any 
peculiarly  offenfive  odour ;  but  its  running  motions 
bear  a  near  refemblance  y  for  it  does  not  leap,  nor 
does  it  crawl  with  the  fluggifh  pace  of  the  common  toad. 

It  is  a  native  of  England,  and  is  found  in  Pul- 
ten  ey  common,  and  near  Reevefley  abbey  in  Lincoln- 
Ihire,  frequenting  dry  and  fendy  places. 

33*  R  vna  Vtridis,  Green  Toad. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  nale,  varied  with  greenifh  fpots  y 

tubercles  reddiih.  Rena  variabilis ,  Linn. 

In  this  fpecies  the  green  fpots  or  patches  are  bounded 
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with  a  blackifh  margin,  and  the  whole  has  fomewliat  of  Toads, 
the  appearance  of  a  map.  The  fpots  on  the  legs  and  — v™* 
thighs  are  tranfverfe,  forming  a  kind  of  bars  y  the  eyes 
are  remarkable  for  a  beautiful  golden  colour,  and  when 
the  animal  is  irritated,  feem  to  emit  a  kind  of  phofpho- 
ric  light. 

This  fpccies  is  a  native  of  Germany  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  is  not  unfrequently  found  about  Vienna, 
where  it  inhabits  the  cavities  of  walls. 

This  fpecies,  like  the  mephitic  toad,  emits  a  very” 

Itrong  odour,  which  refembles  that  of  garden  night- 
fhade.  It  is  fo  powerful,  that  it  diffufes  itfelf  through 
a  large  room. 

During  the  breeding  feafon  this  fpecies  frequents  the 
waters,  and  in  winter  it  retires  under  ground.  Its 
croaking  is  faid  to  refemble  the  creaking  of  the  hinge 
of  a  do6r.  It  would  appear,  that  the  fluid  which  ex¬ 
fudes  from  the  ikin  of  this  toad,  and  probably  alfo  from 
that  of  others,  is  poifonous  to  fmall  animals  y  for  it  is 
faid  that  the  fmaller  kinds  of  the  gray  lizard,  on  biting 
this  toad,  became  immediately  itrongly  convulfed,  and 
died  in  a  few  minutes. 

34.  Rana  Marina,  Marine  Toad. 

Specif  Char. — -Colour  yellowilh  brown,  wfith  a  large 
porous  prominence  over  each  {boulder  y  very  large 
fize. 

This  fpecies  even  exceeds  the  bull  frog  in  fize.  On 
each  {boulder  there  is  a  protuberance  of  a  light-brown 
colour,  which  is  marked  with  many  pores.  Thefe 
are  the  parotid  glands,  which  are  peculiarly  confpicu- 
ous.  The  feet  have  no  webs,  and  there  are  four 
toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  five  ou  the  hind.  The 
toes  are  furniflied  v/ith  claws,  fomewhat  refembling  the 
human  hair.  There  are  fiome  tubercles  at  the  extremi¬ 
ty  of  the  body,  which  are  faid  to  be  owing  to  the  fold¬ 
ing  of  the  fkin,  when  the  animal  is  placed  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  attitude  y  for  thefe  difappear  when  the  attitude  is- 
changed. 

This  fpecies  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  America ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  feme,  is  calculated  to  live  both  by  land  and  fea. 

35.  Rana  Dubia,  Doubtful  Toad. 

Specif  Char. — Colour  yellowiflh.  brown,  warty,  having 
a  large  porous  prominence  over  each  lhoulder  y  hind 
feet  fubpalmated  and  fubhexadadlyle. 

In  fize  this  fpecies  comes  near  that  of  the  common 
toad  y  but  it  is  different  in  fliape,  as  it  tapers  from  the 
fhoulders  to  the  hind  legs  like  the  tree  frogs.  T  he  up¬ 
per  (urface  of  the  body  is  covered  with  oval  tubercles, 
and  there  are  protuberances  on  the  {boulders  like  the 
rana  marina.  The  under  parts  of  the  body  are  alfo  be- 
fet  with  fmaller  tubercles.  'The  joints  of  the  toes  of 
the  fore  feet  are  tuberculated  beneath,  and  there  are 
two  remarkable  protuberances  under  the  foot. 

Of  the  native  country  of  this  fpecies,  or  of  its  man¬ 
ners  and  habits,  nothing  is  yet  known. 

36.  Rana  Typkonia,  Mitred  Toad. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  brcwTn,  dorfal  line  whitiih  3  head  * 
triangular. 

1  his  fpecies  is  about  the  fize  of  the  common  toad  y 
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ads.  the  thighs  are  barred  with  brown,  and  the  fkin  of  the 
vr— ■  whole  body  is  covered  with  numerous  fmall  protuberan¬ 
ces  of  a  pearly  colour.  i  he  fides  of  the  head  beyond 
each  eye  have  fomewhat  of  an  angular  appearance,  and 
from  this  it  has  derived  the  name  of  mitred  toad \ 

37.  Rana  Braziliana,  Brazilian  Toad, 

Sbecif,  Char, — Colour  rufous,  with  numerous  brown 
fpots  on  every  part  of  the  body. 

In  its  general  appearance  this  fpecies  refembles  the 
common  toad,  but  is  much  larger,  and  the  head  is  pro¬ 
portionally  fhorter.  The  fpots  or  itripes  on  the  body 
are  red  browm,  placed  tranfverfely,  and  are  fomewdiat 
waved. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America;  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  has  been  found  in  the  iflartd  of  Cuba. 

38.  Rana  Ventricosa,  Granulated  Toad. 

Specif.  Char.-*- Colour  pale  brown ;  abdomen  dilated, 
and  marked  on  the  Tides  with  blackifh  fpots. 

In  this  fpecies  the  head  and  eyes  are  large,  the  mouth 
wide,  the  body  fomewhat  depreffed  ;  the  abdomen  is 
very  broad  ;  the  limbs  are  rather  fhort.  The  upper 
Surface  of  the  body  and  limbs  is  covered  with  tubercles 
't)f  different  fizes,  pretty  diftin&ly  arranged. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Brazil. 

39.  Rana  Cornuta,  Horned  Toad \ 

Specif.  Char.-±-Co\oui  cinereous,  banded  with  brown > 
eyelids  conical. 

In  this  fpecies  a  broad  white  band  rung  along  the 
back,  from  the  head  to  the  extremity  of  the  body,  and 
becoming  gradually  narrower.  It  is  covered  with  fmall 
fpecks  like  pearls.  The  reft  of  the  body,  excepting 
the  head,  is  rough,  with  (harp  points*  The  head  is 
large  and  thick*  and  a  broad  thick  tongue  appear?  when 
the  mouth  is  opened.  It  is  covered  with  papilla?,  and 
fattened  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  low^er  jawT.  The 
gape  of  the  mouth  extends  almoft  half  the  length  of  the 
body  ;  the  eyes  are  rather  fmall,  and  are  placed  nearer 
than  in  other  frogs.  Each  of  the  upper  eyelids  rifes  up 
into  a  large  conical  callus,  or  horn.  From  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  width  of  the  mouth,  and  fmgular  ftructurc  of 
the  upper  eyelids,  this  fpecies  exhibits  the  moft  deform¬ 
ed  and  hideous  afpeft  of  any  of  the  wrhole  tribe. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America. 

40.  Rana  Pipa,  Pipa7  or  Surinam  Toad. 

-Specif  Char. — Colour  browm  ;  toes  of  the  fore  feet  qua- 
drifid  at  the  extremities. 

This  fpecies  is  confiderably  larger  than  the  common 
^oad.  The  body  is  ftattifti ;  the  head  fomewhat  trian¬ 
gular  ;  the  mouth  wide,  and  the  comers  are  furnifhed 
with  a  kind  of  rugged  appendage.  There  are  four 
long  thin  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  each  of  the  toes  is 
divided  into  four  diftinft  proceffes  ;  and  thefe,  wfhen 
minutely  examined,  are  found  to  be  ftill  farther  divid¬ 
ed.  The  hind  feet  have  five  toes,  and  are  webbed  to 
the  tips.  The  male  is  larger  than  the  female,  raeafu- 
^ing  fometimes  feven  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to 
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the  extremity  of  the  body.  The  nofe  m  both  fexes  is  |  ^ 

truncated,  and  the  eyes  very  fmall. 

This  lingular  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Surinam. 

The  economy  and  habits  of  the  pipa  greatly  occupied 
the  attention  of  naturalifts  for  a  long  time  after  it  was 
hr  ft  known  to  Europeans,  which  was  about  the  end  ofovahatch- 
the  17th  century.  It  was  then  fuppoled  that  the  ovaedinafin- 
were  produced  in  cells  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  with-  ^l^ar  ‘ 
out  being  firft  excluded,  as  in  the  other  fpecies  of  this 
tribe,  in  the  form  of  fpawn*  But  future  obfervers  have 
added  new  faffs,  and  greater  accuracy  to  the  natural 
hiftory  of  this  fpecies ;  and  it  is  now  found,  that  the 
fpawn  being  excluded  in  the  ufual  manner,  is  received 
into  a  number  of  open  cells  on  the  back  of  the  animal, 
and  is  there  retained  till  the  young  have  reached  fome 
degree  of  maturity.  This  dife every  is  owing  to  Dr 
Fermin,  wdio  made  his  obfervations  on  the  ipot,  during 
a  refidence  at  Surinam.  Tlu  female  pipa,  he  obferves, 
depofits  her  fpawrn  near  ftagnant  w^ater.  Fhe  male  col¬ 
lects  the  oVa,  and  places  them  carefully  on  the  back  of 
tbe  female,  where,  after  being  impregnated,  they  are 
preffed  into  the  cells,  which  are  then  open  to  recent 
them.  The  cc's  dole  over  them,  and  retain  them  for 
near  three  month",  when  the  young  animals,  having  ar¬ 
rived  at  their  perfect  ft  *,  emerge  from  the  back  of 
the  parent.  Xlur  '  g  tins  penou  of  concealment,  it  has 
been  cii ('covered  by  other  naturalifts,  that  the  ova  under- 
o'o  the  fame  change  as  in  thole  which  are  hatched  out 
of  the  body  >  firft  J&tunhg;  tl  *  form  of  the  tadpole,  and 
then  acquiring  the  c  cm  pi  etc  fhape  before  they  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  "the  c,  hs.  in  this  mode  of  hatching  its 
youngs  fome  nuturatKts  have  obferved  an  analogy  in 
this  nrocefs  of  nature  between  the  Surinam  toad  and  the 
opoffum. 

This  animal,  from  the  uncouthnefs  of  its  fhape,  and 
its  general  appearance,  will,  by  many,  be  confidered 
at  firft  view  a*  little  lefs  hideous  and  deformed  than  the 
horned  toad. 

!  41.  Rana  Beevicefs,  Short-headed  Toad. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  brown,  pale^  beneath  ;  .  body  o- 
vafce,  convex,  and  marked  wTith  a  longitudinal,  afh- 
coloured,  dentated  band.  Rana  gibbofa ,  Linn. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  and  fcarcely  exceeds  half  the 
fize  of  the  common  toad.  The  head  is  very  fmall,  ob- 
tufe,  and  funk  in  the  thorax.  The  toes  of  the  fore  feet 
are  ui*. webbed,  have  no  claw's,  and  are  furnifhed  with 
tubercles  beneath  tbe  joints.  The  hind  feet  are  fur- 
niflied  with  fix  toes. 

It  is  a  native  of  Senegal,  and  fome  other  parts  of 
Africa. 

42.  Rana  Systoma,  lndiflinEl  Toad. 

Specif  Char. — Body  fomewhat  globofe  ;  head  indiftinffci 
and  mouth  fmall. 

In  its  general  appearance  this  fpecies  greatly  re¬ 
fembles  tbe  preceding.  fhe  body  is  thick  and  round- 
ifh,  and  tbe  head  is  fo  little  diftinguifhed  from  the  bo¬ 
dy,  that  the  mouth  is  fcarcely  perceptible.  1  he  legs 
are  very  fhort,  and  the  thighs  feem  enclofed  in  the 
wrinkled  fkin  of  the  fides.  rhe  whole  body  is  fmooth. 

It  is  a  native  ot  the  Eaft  Indies. 
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Toads-  43.  Rana  Acephala,  Headlefs  Toad . 

Specif.  Char . — Colour  brownifh,  marbled  with  white  ; 
head  indiffin£l,  and  mouth  very  fmall,  bending 
downwards. 

Excepting  In  the  colour,  which  is  very  different,  and 
in  the  head  being  ffill  lefs  diftinguifhed  from  the  body, 
this  fpecies  in  appearance  comes  very  near  the  two  for¬ 
mer.  The  mouth  alfo  is  fmaller,  and  is  curved  down¬ 
wards  at  each  comer.  Its  native  country  is  un¬ 
known. 

44.  Rana  Lentiginosa,  Carolina  Toad. 

Specif  Char . — Colour  gray,  freckled  with  brown }  head 
fomewhat  pointed. 

This  fpecies  in  its  general  appearance  greatly  re- 
fembles  the  common  toad,  excepting  that  the  head  is 
fmaller,  and  the  fnout  (harper.  The  colour  is  of  a 
dufky  brown,  mottled  with  minute  blackifh  or  dark- 
brown  fpots.  In  its  motions  this  fpecies  is  different 
from  the  common  toad,  for  it  leaps  rather  than  crawls. 

It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  particularly  of 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  It  is  faid  to  be  mod  com¬ 
mon  in  wet  weather,  and  frequents  the  higher  grounds, 
appearing  not  only  in  the  evening,  but  even  in  the  hot¬ 
ted:  part  of  the  day. 

This  fpecies,  like  others  of  the  fame  tribe,  feeds  on 
infects,  and  feems  to  be  extremely  fond  of  luminous  in- 
feds,  as  fire-dies,  glow-worms,  &c.  It  is  faid  that  it 
will  feize  a  piece  of  live  wood  coal,  midaking  it  for  a 
luminous  infed,  and  fwallow  it,  feemingly  with  impu¬ 
nity. 

45.  Rana  Semilunata,  Crefcent  Toad . 

Specif  Char. — Colour  blackifh,  paler  beneath  ;  a  white 
crefcent-fhaped  fpot  at  each  ear. 

This  fpecies  is  larger  than  the  common  toad,  and  is 
particularly  didinguifhed  by  a  large,  round,  white  fpot 
behind  the  parotids.  The  body  is  covered  above  with 
tubercles. 

46.  Rana  Melanosticta,  Blach-lipped  Toad. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  yellowifh  brown  ;  warts  black, 
fpeckled  ;  upper  lip  and  eyelids  edged  with  black  5 
hind  feet  fubhexadadylous  and  femipalmated. 

This  fpecies  is  nearly  the  fize  of  the  common  toad, 
and  refembles  it  in  its  general  appearance.  The  fpace 
between  the  eyes  is  depreffed  and  fmooth.  The 
edges  of  the  projeding  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  black ; 
the  upper  jaw  is  furrounded  with  a  fimilar  border,  and 
the  tips  of  the ’toes  and  the  two  tubercles  of  both  hind 
and  fore  feet  are  alfo  black. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  China. 

47.  Rana  Arunco,  Arunco. 

Specif.  Char. — Body  warted  ;  all  the  feet  webbed. 

This  fpecies  is  nearly  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  com¬ 
mon  frog,  but  it  is  larger  in  fize.  The  body  is  wart¬ 
ed,  and  sll  the  feet  are  palmated. 

.-It  is  a  native  of  Chili. 
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48.  Rana  LutEA,  Yellow  Toad.  x  Dragons.  ^ 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  yellow  ;  feet  fubpalmated. 

In  its  general  habit  this  fpecies  refembles  the  com¬ 
mon  frog,  but  is  fmaller  in  fize.  The  (kin  ;s  covered 
with  warts,  and  all  the  feet  are  fubpalmated. 

It  is  alfo  a  native  of  Chili,  and  frequents  the  waters. 

III.  DRACO,  Dragon. 

Gen.  Char. — The  body  is  four-footed,  and  is  fumifhed 
with  a  tail :  on  each  fide  there  is  an  expanfile,  radi¬ 
ated,  wing-like  fkin. 

1.  Draco  Volans,  Flying  Dragon . 

Specif.  Char . — The  fore  legs  are  unconneded  with  the 
wings. 

The  flying  dragon,  in  many  refpeds,  both  in  its 
ftrudure  and  habits,  refembles  the  tribe  of  lizards  5 
but  on  account  of  the  expanfile  cutaneous  proceffes 
with  which  the  fides  are  furnifhed,  Linnaeus  has  arran¬ 
ged  it  under  a  diftind  genus. 

The  body  of  this  animal  is  about  four  inches  in  length ; 
but  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 
it  is  commonly  about  nine  or  ten  inches,  and  fometimes 
a  foot.  The  form  of  the  head  is  very  lingular  ;  it  is 
furnifhed  beneath  with  a  large  triple  pouch  or  procefs, 
one  part  of  which  hangs  beneath  the  throat,  while  the 
other  two  projed  on  each  fide.  They  are  all  fharp- 
pointed,  and  are  more  confpicuous,  in  proportion  to  the 
fize  of  this  animal,  than  the  fame  proceffes  in  lizards. 

The  mouth  is  wide  5  the  tongue  large  and  thick  at  the 
bafe  *,  the  teeth  are  fmall  and  numerous  5  the  neck  is 
alfo  fmall  ;  the  body  and  limbs  are  (lender,  and  entirely 
covered  with  fmall  pointed  fcales.  On  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  the  colour  is  pale  blue,  or  bluifh  gray ;  but 
the  back  and  tail  are  marked  with  tranfverfe  dufky  bars. 

T  he  wings  are  elegantly  fpotted  with  patches  of  black, 
deep  brown,  and  white,  of  different  forms.  The  under 
furface  is  of  a  whitilh-brown  colour. 

The  flying  dragon  is  a  native  of  Alia  and  Africa, 
where  it  is  found  frequenting  trees ;  and  for  this  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted,  from  the  cutaneous  proceffes  with 
which  it  is  furnifhed  on  each  fide.  For  by  means  of 
thefe  lateral  membranes,  it  is  enabled  to  fpring  with 
more  facility  from  branch  to  branch,  and  even  to  fup- 
port  itfelf  for  fome  time  in  the  air,  like  the  bat  or  fly¬ 
ing  fquirrel.  Like  the  lizard,  it  feeds  on  infers. 

2.  Draco  Pr^pos,  American  Flying  Dragon. 

Specif.  Char. — Wings  united  with  the  arms. 

This  fpecies  is  confidered  by  fome  naturaliffs  on¬ 
ly  as  a  variety  of  the  former.  The  circumftances  in 
which  it  differs  are,  that  the  body  and  neck  are  more 
(lender,  and  the  pouch  at  the  throat  is  Angle. 

It  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  America. 

The  real  dragon  of  modern  naturaliffs,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  is  not  that  terrible  and  deffru&ive  monffer,  the 
mere  creature  of  imagination,  which  exiffed  only  in  the 
defcriptions  of  romance,  and  the  older  poetry  ;  ner  is  it 
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the  animal  which  we  find  defcribed  and  figured  in  fome 
of  the  writings  of  the  older  naturaliffs.  tor  thefe,  it  is 
now  well  known,  are  either  entirely  fiaitious  beings,  or 
have  been  prepared  artificially,  by  joining  together  the 
limbs  of  different  animals  j  and  thus  producing  a  mon¬ 
ger,  under  the  name  of  dragon,  unknown  m  nature. 
This  has  been  done  by  warping  fome  fpecies  of  the 
Ikate  tribe,  into  what  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  ihape  oi  a 
dragon,  and  having  raifed  the  fins,  and  dried  them  in 
this  pofition,  by  adding  the  legs  of  birds  or  other  am- 
mals1.  Hence  have  originated  the  monftrous  reprelenta- 
tious,  which  are  found  in  fome  of  the  older  naturaliffs, 
of  many-headed  dragons,  having  necks  and  tails  like 

thofe  of  fnakes,  and  feet  like  thofe  of  birds.  Deceptions 
of  this  kind,  it  would  appear,  have  been  often  fuccefs- 
fally  praftifed,  by  which  means,  not.  only  the  vulgar, 
but  alfo  men  of  fcience,  have  been  milled  and  impeded 
upon.  The  following  is  an  inftance  of  this  kind,  which 
happened  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  It  is 
quoted  by  Dr  Shaw,  and  he  obfervts,  is  thus  comme¬ 
morated  by  Dr  Grainger  from  a  note  of  Dr  Grey,  m  his 
edition  of  Hudibras,  vol.  iff.  page  125. 

.  “  Mr  Smith  of  Bedford  obferves  to  me  on  the  word 

dragon,  as  follows :  Mr  Jacob  Bobart,  botany  profeffor 
(or  ^rather  fuperintendant  of  the  garden)  of  Oxford,  did 
about  40  years  ago,  find  a  dead  rat  in  the  phylic  gar¬ 
den,  which  he  made  to  refemble  the  common  pi&ure  of 
dragons,  by  altering  its  head  and  tail,  and  thruffing  in 
taper  ffiarp  flicks,  which  diffended  the  Ikin  on  each 
fide,  till  it  mimicked  wings.  He  let  it  dry  as  hard  as 
poffible.  The  learned  immediately  pronounced,  it  a 
dragon,  and  one  of  them  fent  an  accurate  defcription  of 
it  to  Dr  Magliabechi,  librarian  to  the  grand  duke  of 
Tufcany.  Several  fine  copies  of  verfes  were  wrote  on 
fo  .rare  a  fubjed  j  but  at  laff  Mr  Bobart  owned  the 
cheat }  however,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  maffcrpiece 
of  art,  and  as  fuch  depoiited  in  the  mufeum  or  anatomy 
fchool,  where  .1  faw  it  fome  years  after.” 

We  {hall  relate  another  inffance  of  an  artificial 
dragdn,  with  which  a  fimilar  deception  was  pra&ifed, 
and  which  was  deteded  by  Linnaeus.  This  dragon  was 
in  the  poffeffion  of  a  merchant  at  Hamburgh,  and  w  as 
valued  by  the  proprietor  at  10, coo  florins.  Lin¬ 
naeus,  wThile  he  was  on  a  vilit  to  that  city,  deteded  the 
cheat,  and  (hewed  that  it  was  entirely  an  artificial  ani¬ 
mal,  compoled  of  the  {Lins  cf  fnakes,  the  teeth  of 
weafels,  the  claws  of  birds,  &c.  It  is  even  faid,  that 
Linnaeus  having  made  this  difcovery,  was  obliged  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat  from  Hamburgh,  to  avoid  a 
profecution  which  was  threatened  by  the  proprietor  on 
the  fcore  of  the  reputation  and  value  of  his  property  be¬ 
ing  injured  by  this  difcovery. 

IV.  LACERTA,  Lizard. 

Gen,  Char*— The  body  is  four-footed,  elongated,  and 
furniffied  with  a  tail ;  there  is  no  fecondary  in¬ 
tegument. 

The  numerous  genus  Lacerta  includes  a  great  variety 
of  animals  which,  although  they  pcffefs  many  charaders 
in  common,  yet  they  exhibit  confiderable  differences, 
not  only  in  their  economy  and  habits,  but  alfo  in  ffruc- 
ture  and  external  form.  On  this  account  this  genus  has 
been  divided  by  fome  naturaliffs  into  a  number  of  di- 
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fluid  genera.  We  have  here,  however,  according  to  Lizards, 
the  Linnsean  arrangement,  retained  the  whole  under 
the  fame  genus ,  but  we  {hall  divide  the  fpecies  com¬ 
prehended  under  it,  as  other  naturaliffs  have  done,  into 
different  fedions,  as  follows :  I .  Crocodiles  \  2.  Guanas j 
3.  Cordyles  \  4.  Lizards  proper  )  5.  Chamelions  )  6. 

Geckos  y  7.  Scinksj  8.  Salamanders,  Newts,  or  Efts ; 

9.  Snake  Lizards. 
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The  charader  of  the  animals  included  under  this 
fedion  is,  that  they  are  furniffied  with  very  ff  rong  fealcs* 

1.  Lacerta  Crocodilus,  Common  Crocodile,  or  Croco¬ 
dile  of  the  JS'ilc, 

Specif,  Char . — Head  mailed  ;  neck  carinated  *  tail 
furniffied  011  the  upper  part  with  two  lateral  creff- 
ed  proceffes. 

The  crocodile  fometimes  arrives  at  a  very  great  fize. 
Individuals  of  20  feet  long  have  frequently  been  feen, 
and  inftances  are  mentioned  of  fome  which  have  exceed¬ 
ed  the  length  of  30,  and  even  40  feet.  When  it  is  full 
grown,  the  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
blackifh  brown beneath  it  is  yellowifli  white.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  legs  and  fides  are  varied  with  deep 
yellow,  and  in  fome  parts  tinged  with  green.  The 
colour  of  the  younger  animal  is  different }  for  that 
of  the  upper  parts  is  a  mixture  of  brown  and  pale  yel¬ 
low,  while  the  under  parts  are  nearly  white.  I  he 
opening  of  the  mouth  is  of  great  width,  and  exhibits 
fomewhat  of  a  flexuous  outline.  Loth  jaws  are  furniffi¬ 
ed  with  numerous  (harp-pointed  teeth  j  thofe  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  jaw  being  largeff ,  and  refembling 
the  canine  teeth  of  viviparous  quadrupeds.  Each  jaw 
contains  30  teeth  or  more,  for  the  number  is  found  tis 
vary  in  different  individuals,  perhaps  from  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  age.  he  difpofition  of  the  teeth  is  fuch, 
that  when  the  mouth  is  (hut,  they  alternate  with  eacl* 
other.  When  the  teeth  have  been  taken  cut,  and  the 
alveoli  examined,  it  has  appeared  that  fmall  teeth  were 
forming  beneath,  to  fupply  the  lofs  of  the  others  when 
ffied.  The  external  openings  of  the  ears  are  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  above  the  eyes  ^  they  are  of  Mode¬ 
rate  fize,  of  an  oval  form,  and  covered  with  a  mem¬ 
brane,  in  which  there  is  a  longitudinal  (lit,  giving  them 
the  appearance  of  clofed  eyes.  The  eyes  ate  furnifiied 
with  a  ni61itating  membrane,  or  tranfparent  moveable 
pellicle,  fimilar  to  that  of  birds.  The  legs  of  the  cro¬ 
codile  are  fiiort,  ftrong,  and  mufcular.  There  are  five 
toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  they  are  unwebbed.  On  the 
hind  feet  there  are  only  four  toes,  which,  towards  the 
bafe,  are  united  by  means  of  a  ffrong  membrane.  L  he 
two  anterior  toes  on  ench  of  the  fore  feet,  and  the  in¬ 
terior  one  of  the  hind  feet,  have  110  clawTS }  but  the 
other  toes  are  furnifiied  with  claws,  which  are  firong, 
(harp  and  curved.  The  tail  is  long,  compreffed  on 
the  (ides,  and  furnifiied  above  with  an  upright  procefs, 
formed  by  the  gradual  approach  of  two  elevated  crefis 
which  proceed  from  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  crocodile  is  covered  with 
ffrong  armour  j  which,  in  its  ffru&ure  exhibits  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  regular  and  curious  carved  work,  and  is 
indeed  a  moft  elaborate  piece  of  ljaeckanifm.  It  is  fo 
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Lizards,  ftrong  and  thick,  when  the  animal  has  reached  its  full 
growth,  that  it  eafily  refills  the  force  of  a  mulket-ball. 
On  the  louver  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  more  pliable,  and 
much  thinner,  fo  that  it  is  in  thefe  parts  only  that 
wounds  can  be  infli&ed. 

The  crocodile  depofits  its  eggs  in  the  fand  or  mud, 
in  the  banks  of  the  rivers  which  it  inhabits  ;  and  as  foon 
as  the  young  are  hatched,  they  proceed  to  the  water. 
When  the  young  are  firfb  excluded,  the  head  is  pro¬ 
portionally  much  larger  than  that  of  the  full  grown  ani¬ 
mal.  The  egg  of  the  common  crocodile  is  about  the 
fize  of  that  of  a  goofe,  and  refembles  greatly  that  of  a 
bird.  It  is  covered  with  a  calcareous  lhell,  which  is 
lined  with  a  membranous  fubftance.  Various  birds, 
the  ichneumon  and  other  animals,  make  great  havock 
among  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile  during  the  period  of 
hatching,  thus  diminilhing  the  numbers  which  would 
otherwise  be  produced.  The  eggs  of  the  crocodile, 
and  indeed  the  llelli  itfelf,  are  regarded  as  delicacies 
among  fome  African  nations,  and  compofe  a  part  of 
their  favourite  repafts. 

The  crocodile  is  a  native  of  Alia  and  Africa,  but  it 
feems  to  be  more  common  in  the  latter  than  in  the  for¬ 


mer  country.  It  inhabits  the  large  rivers,  as  the  Nile, 
the  Niger,  &c.  frequenting  the  low  fand  iilands  of  thefe 
rivers  ;  and  preys  chiefly  on  filh,  although,  being  ex¬ 
tremely  voracious,  it  feizes  any  other  animal  that  comes 
within  its  reach. 

The  crocodile  has  been  long  regarded  as  one  of  the 
moil  formidable  animals  of  the  countries  which  it  in¬ 
habits  ;  but  from  the  accounts  of  later  naturalifts,  it 
appears,  that  it  is  by  no  means  fo  ferocious  as  has 
been  pretended.  Denon,  who  vifited  Egypt  along 
with  the  French  army,  obfcrvcs,  that  many  itories  are 
related  of  crocodiles,  but  that ,  he  had  not  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  verifying  a  fingle  one.  “  Daring,  (fays  he) 
even  to  imprudence,  our  foldiers  fet  them  at  defiance. 
Even  I  myfelf  bathed  daily  in  the  Nile  ;  for  the  tran¬ 
quil  nights  that  I  thus  obtained,  rendered  me  regard- 
lefs  of  dangers,  which  we  had  not  as  yet  verified  by  a 
fingle  fa£I.  If  the  crocodiles  had  devoured  a  few  of 
the  carcafes  which  the  war  left  at  their  difpofal,  fuch  a 
food,  it  might  be  imagined,  would  only  excite  their 
appetite,  and  engage  them  to  purfue,  when  alive,  fo 
favourite  a  prey.  And  yet  we  were  never  once  attack¬ 
ed  by  them,  nor  did  we  ever  meet  with  a  fingle  croco¬ 
dile  at  a  diilance  from  the  water.  Hence  it  appears 
probable,  that  they  find  in  the  Nile  itfelf  -a  fufficient 
quantity  of  eafily  procurable  food,  which  they  digefl 
iiowly,  being  like  the  lizard  and  ferpent,  cold-blooded, 
and  of  an  inactive  ilomach.  Befides,  having  in  the 
Egyptian  part  of  the  Nile  no  enemies  but  each  other 
and  man,  they  would  be  truly  formidable  ;  if,  covered 
as  they  are,  with  an  almoft  impenetrable  defenfive  ar¬ 
mour,  they  w’ere  alert  and  fkilfal  in  making  ufe  of  thofe 
*  Travels  which  nature  has  given  them  for  attack 
*ol.  iii.  The  fame  author  obferves,  that  no  crocodiles  were 

P*  3Ia  feen  at  Syene  on  the  river  Nile,  but  that  they  are  to  be 
rnet  with  above  the  cataracts.  u  They  feem  (he  fays) 
to  prefer  certain  reaches  of  the  river,  and  particularly 
from  Tentyra  to  Ombos  ;  they  abound  molt  of  all  near 
Hermontes.  We  here  law  three  of  them  ;  one  much 
larger  than  the  reft,  wTas  nearly  25  feet  long :  they  were 
all  a lleep,  fo  that  wre  could  approach  them  within  20 
.paces,  and  we  had  time  to  diilinguiih  all  the  peculiarities 
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which  gave  them  fuch  a  hideous  afpe£t.  They  re*  lizards, 
fembled  difmounted  cannon.  I  fired  on  one  wTith  a  v~  } 
heavy  mulket*,  the  ball  ltruck  him,  and  rebounded  from 
his  fcales.  He  made  a  leap  of  10  feet$  and  dived  into 
the  river  .f.”  .  #  f  ThU.  iS$. 

In  the  large  rivers  of  Africa,  valt  fhoals  of  croco¬ 
diles  are  feen  fwimming  together,  when  they  exhibit 
the  appearance  of  the  trunks  of  large  trees  floating  on 
the  water.  It  is  faid  that  the  negroes  venture  to  at¬ 
tack,  and  often  fucceed  in  killing  a  fingle  crocodile, 
by  ftabbing  it  with  a  fharp  inftrument  under  the  belly, 
wdiere  the  fkin  is  foft  and  vulnerable.  In  fome  coun¬ 
tries,  we  are  told,  the  hunting  of  the  crocodile  with 
ftrong  dogs,  is  pra&ifed  for  amufement.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  the  dogs  are  properly  trained  and  inftru&ed  ;  and 
to  prote£!  them  againft  the  attack  of  the  crocodile,  they 
are  armed  with  collars  furniflied  with  fpikes. 

It  is  even  faid,  that  crocodiles  are  occafionally  tamed 
in  fome  parts  of  Africa,  and  that  they  Conftitute  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  royal  magnificence  with  fome  of  the  African 
monarchs,  in  which  cafe,  they  are  kept  in  large  ponds 
or  lakes.  It  is  well  known  that  crocodiles  wyere  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  ancient  Romans  during  their  public  fpec- 
tacles*  In  the  edilefhip  of  Scaurus,  he  prefented  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  a  fight  of  five  crocodiles  in  a  temporary  lake  ; 
and  one  was  introduced  by  Auguftus  in  his  triumph  over 
Cleopatra,  for  their  entertainment. 

I  ar. — A  variety  of  the  common  crocodile,  it  is  faid, 
has  been  found  in  the  river  Senegal  ;  according  to  M. 

Adanfon,  it  has  a  longer  fnout,  and  is  almoft  entirely 
black.  It  is  faid  that  it  is  very  rapacious,  and  has  only 
been  obferved  in  the  above  river,  where  the  common 
crocodiles  are  very  numerous. 

2.  Lacerta  Alligator,  the  Alligator  or  American 
Crocodile . 

Specif.  Char. — Head  fiat,  imbricated  ;  neck  naked,  or 

uncarinated  ;  tail  furnifhed  above  with  twro  lateral 

lines. 

The  alligator  is  confidered  by  fome  naturalifts  only 
as  a  variety  of  the  crocodile  ;  any  differences  which  are 
obfervable,  they  fupppfe,  r$ay  be  aferibed  to  the  dfe& 
of  climate.  They  have  the  fame  number  of  teeth,  and 
their  manners  and  habits  are  nearly  fimilar  m  the  old 
and  new  rvorld  ;  but  the  difference,  although  not  at  firlt 
fight  obvious,  feems  to  be  fully  eftablilhed  from  the 
more  accurate  obfervations  of  others.  The  head  of  the 
alligator  is  fmooth,  and  is  not  furnifhed  with  the  rugofi- 
ties  and  hard  carinated  fcales  wFich  appear  on  the  head 
of  the  crocodile;  and  befides,  the  fnout  of  the  alligator 
is  flatter,  wTider,  and  more  rounded  at  the  extremity. 

The  fize  of  the  alligator  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
crocodile.  Individuals  have  been  often  feen  from  18 
to  20  feet  long. 

Catelby,  in  his  hiftory  of  Carolina,  has  given  3  ful¬ 
ler  account  of  the  economy  and  habits  of  the  alligator, 
than  any  other  author.  “  Though  the  largeft,  fays  he, 
and  greateft  numbers  of  alligators,  inhabit  the  torrid 
zone,  the  continent  abounds  with  them  io°  more 
north,  particularly  as  far  as  the  river  Neus  in  North 
Carolina.  In  the  latitude  of  about  33*,  beyond  wdiich 
I  have  never  heard  of  any,  which  latitude  nearly  an- 
fwers  to  the  northermofl  parts  of  Africa,  where  they  are 
like  wife  found,  they  frequent  not  only  fait  rivers  near 
O  o  2  the 
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the  fea,  but  ftrearas  of  frefli  water  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  country,  and  in  lakes  of  fait  and  frelh  water;  on  the 
banks  of  which  they  lie  lurking  among  reeds,  to  fur- 
prife  cattle  and  other  animals.  In  Jamaica,  and  many 
parts  of  the  continent,  they  are  found  about  20.  feet  in 
length.  They  cannot  be  more  terrible  in  their  afp e& 
than  they  are  formidable  and  mifchievous  in  their  na¬ 
tures,  fparing  neither  man  nor  beafl  they  can  furprife, 
pulling  them  down  under  water  ;  that  being  dead,  they 
may  with  greater  facility,  and  without  ftruggle  or  re¬ 
finance,  devour  them.  As  quadrupeds  do  not  fo  oiten 
come  in  their  way,  they  almofl  fubfiil  on  fifh  ;  but  as 
providence,  for  the  prefervation,  or  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tin&ion  of  dtfencelefs  creatures,  hath  in  many  in- 
flances  rellrained  the  devouring  appetites  of  voracious 
animals  by  fome  impediment  or  other  ;  fo  this  defini¬ 
tive  monfter,  by  the  clofe  connexion  of  his  vertebrae, 
can  neither  fvvipi  nor  run  any  way  but  flraight  forward, 
and  is  confequently  difabled  from  turning  with  that 
agility  requifite  to  catch  his  prey  by  purfuit  ;  therefore, 
they  do  it  by  furprife  in  the  water,  as  well  as  by  land  ; 
for  effecting  which,  nature  feems  in  fome  meafure  to 
have  recompenfed  their  want  of  agility,  by  giving  them 
a  power  of  deceiving  and  catching  their  prey  by  a  fa- 
gacity  peculiar  to  them,  as  well  as  by  the  outer  form 
and  colour  of  their  body,  which  on  land  refembles  an  old 
dirty  log  or  tree,  and  in  the. water  frequently  lies  float¬ 
ing  on  the  furface,  and  there  has  the  like  appearance  ; 
by  which,  and  his  filent  artifice,  fiili,  fowl,  turtle,  and 
all  other  animals  are  deceived,  fuddenly  catched,  and 
devoured. 

Carnivorous  animals  get  their  food  wTith  more  diffi¬ 
culty  and  lefs  certainty  than  others ;  and  are  often  ne- 
ceffitated  to  fail  a  long  time,  wdiich  a  flow  conco&ion 
enables  them  to  endure  :  reptiles  particularly,  by  fwal- 
lovring  what  they  eat  whole,  digefl  flowly,  eat  feldom, 
and  live  long  without  food.  Wolves  are  laid  to  gorge 
themfelves  with  mud,  to  fupply  the  wrant  of  better  food. 
For  the  like  caufe,  many  alligators  fwallow  flones  and 
other  fubflances  to  diflend  and  prevent  the  contraction 
of  their  inteflines  when  empty,  and  not  to  help  digef- 
tion,  which  they  feem  in  no  need  of.  For  in  the  great¬ 
er  number  of  many  which  I  have  opened,  nothing  has 
appeared  but  lumps  of  light  wTood  and  pieces  of  pine- 
tree  coal,  fome  of  which  wTeighed  eight  pounds,  and 
were  reduced  and  worn  fo  fmooth  from  their  firfl  an¬ 
gular  roughnefs,  that  they  feemed  to  have  remained  in 
them  many  months.  They  lay  a  great  number  of  eggs 
at  one  time  on  the  fandy  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
which  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  without  fur¬ 
ther  care  of  the  parents.  The  young,  as  foon  as  they 
are  difengaged  from  their  fhells,  betake  themfelves  to 
the  water,  and  fhift  for  themfelves  ;  but  while  young, 
they  ftrve  as  a  prey  not  only  to  ravenous  fifh,  but  to 
their  own  fpecies.  It  is  to  be  admired,  that  fo  vafi  an 
animal  fhould  at  firfl  be  contained  in  an  egg  no  better 
than  that  of  a  turkey. 

In  South  Carolina  they  are  very  numerous  ;  but  the 
northern  fituation  of  that  country  occafions  their  being 
of  a  fmaller  fize  than  thofe  nearer  the  line  ;  and  they 
rarely  attack  men  or  cattle,  yet  are  great  devour ers  of 
hogs.  In  Carolina  they  lie  torpid  from  about  OClober 
to  March  in  caverns  and  hollows  in  the  banks  of  rivers; 
and  at  their  coming  out  in  the  fpring,  make  a  hideous 
bellowing  noife.  The  hind  part  of  their  belly  and  tail 
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are  eaten  by  the  Indians.  The  flefh  is  delicately  white,  UzmAs* 
but  has  fo  perfumed  a  tafle  and  fmell,  that  I  never  v  ' 
could  relifh  it  with  pleafure. 

The  alligators  of  South  America,  like  the  turtles, 
depofit  their  eggs  at  two  or  three  different  periods,  at 
the  diflance  of  feveral  days,  and  from  20  to  24  eggs 
each  time.  They  have  been  obferved  to  raife  a  fmall 
hillock  near  the  banks  of  the  river  ;  and,  after  hollow¬ 
ing  it  out  in  the  middle,  to  collect  a  quantity  of  leaves 
and  other  vegetable  matters,  in  which  they  depofit 
their  eggs.  Thefe  are  covered  writh  the  leaves,  and 
are  hatched  by  means  of  the  heat  extricated  during 
their  putrefaction,  along  with  that  of  the  atmofphere. 

The  alligators  about  Cayenne  depofit  their  eggs  in  the 
month  of  April.1’ 

To  the  account  of  the  alligator  which  we  have  now 
given,  we  add  the  following  particulars  concerning  its 
natural  hiftory  by  Don  Ulloa,  in  his  voyage  to  South 
America.  The  obfervations  wTere  made  on  the  river 
Guayaquil ;  and  we  ffiall  detail  them  in  his  own  w^ords. 

«  The  increafe  of  fiffi,  fays  he,  in  this  river  is  greatly, 
hindered  by  the  prodigious  numbers  of  alligators,  an 
amphibious  creature,  living  both  in  the  rivers  and  the 
adjacent  plains,  though  it  is  not  often  known.  to  go.  far 
from  the  banks  of  the  river.  When  tired  with  fifliing, 
they  leave  the  vxater  to  balk  themfelves  in  the  fun,  and 
then  appear  more  like  logs  of  half-rotten  wrood  thrown 
afhore  by  the  current,  than  living  creatures.;  but  upon 
perceiving  any  veffel  near  them,  they  immediately  throw 
themfelves  into  the  water.  Some  are  of  fo  monflrous 
a  fize  as  to  exceed  five  yards  in  length.  During  the 
time  they  lie  bafking  on  the  fhore,  they  keep  their 
huge  mouths  wide  open,  till  filled  with  mufquetocs, 
flies,  and  other  infers,  when  they  fuddenly  fhut  their 
jaws  and  fwallow  their  prey.  Whatever  may  have 
been  written  with  regard  to  the  fiercenefs  and  rapacity 
of  this  animal,  I,  and  all  our  company  know  from  ex¬ 
perience,  they  avoid  a  man,  and  on  the  approach  of  any 
one,  immediately  plunge  into  the  water.  Its  whole 
body  is  covered  with  feales  impenetrable  to  a  mufket 
ball,  unlefs  it  happens  to  hit  them  in  the  belly  near  the 
fore  legs,  the  only  part  vulnerable. 

“  The  alligator  is  an  oviparous  creature.  The  fe¬ 
male  makes  a  large  hole  in  thefand  near  the  brink  of  a 
river,  and  there  depofits  her  eggs,  which  are  nearly  ' 

equal  to  thofe  of  an  oflrich,  and  as  white  as  thofe  of  a 
hen,  but  much  more  folid.  She  generally  lays  about 
a  hundred,  continuing  in  the  fame  place  till  they  are 
all  depofited,  which  is  about  a  day  or  two.  She  then 
covers  them  with  the  fand ;  and  the  better  to  conceal 
them,  rolls  herfelf  not  only  over  her  precious  depofitum, 
but  to  a  confiderable  ditiance.  After  this  precaution 
fhe  returns  to  the  'water,  till  natural  inftinCt  informs 
her,  that  it  is  time  to  deliver  her  young  from  their 
confinement ;  when  fhe  comes  to  the  fpot,  followed 
by  the  male,  and  tearing  up  the  fand,  begins  break* 
ing  the  eggs,  but  fo  carefully,  that  fcarce  a  fmgle  one 
is  injured  ;  and  a  whole  fvvarm  of  little  alligators  are 
feen  crawling  about.  The  female  then  takes  them  on 
her  neck  and  back  in  brder  to  remove  them  into  the 
water  5  but  the  watchful  gallinazos  make  ufe  of  thi9 
opportunity  to  deprive  her  of  fome  ;  and  even  the  male 
alligator,  which  indeed  comes  for  no  other  end,  devours 
what  he  can,  till  the  female  has  reached  the  water  with 
the  few  remaining ;  for  all  thofe  which  either  fall  from 

hex 
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Lizards.  back,  or  do  not  fwim,  (be  herfelf  eats  3  fo  that  of  fuch 
a  formidable  brood,  happily  not  more  than  four  or  five 
efcape. 

44  The  gallinazos  mentioned  in  our  account  of  Car- 
thagena,  are  the  moll;  inveterate  enemies  of  the  alli¬ 
gators,  or  rather  extremely  fond  of  their  eggs,  in 
finding  which  they  make  ufe  of  uncommon  addrefs. 
Thefe  birds  often  make  it  their  whole  bufinefs  to 
watch  the  females  during  the  fummer,  the  feafon  when 
they  lay  their  eggs,  the  fands  on  the  fides  of  the  river 
not  being  then  covered  with  water.  The  gallinazo 
perches  in  fome  tree,  where  it  conceals  itfelf  among 
the  branches,  and  there  filently  watches  the  female  al¬ 
ligator  till  fhe  has  laid  her  eggs  and  retires,  pleafed 
^  that  fhe  has  concealed  them  beyond  difcovery.  But 
fhe  is  no  fooner  under  the  water,  than  the  gallinazo 
darts  down  on  the  repofitory,  and  with  its  beak, 
claws  and  wings,  tears  up  the  fand,  and  devours  the 
eggs,  leaving  only  the  (hells.  This  banquet  would 
indeed  richly  reward  its  long  patience,  did  not  a 
multitude  of  gallinazos,  from  all  parts  join  the  fortu¬ 
nate  difcoverer  and  fhare  in  the  fpoil.  I  have  often 
been  entertained  with  this  ftratagem  of  the 'gallinazos, 
in  pading  from  Guayaquil  to  the  cuftom-houfe  of 
Babahoyo  3  and  my  curiofity  once  led  me  to  take  fome 
of  the  eggs,  wThich  thofe  who  frequent  this  river,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  mulattoes,  make  no  difficulty  of  eating 
when  frefh.  Here  we  mull  remark  the  methods  ufed 
by  providence  in  diminifhing  the  number  of  thefe  de¬ 
finitive  creatures,  not  only  by  the  gallinazos,  but 
even  by  the  males  themfelves.  Indeed  neither  the 
river  nor  the  neighbouring  fields  would  otherwife  be 
fufficient  to  contain  them  3  for,  notwithflanding  the 
ravages  of  thefe  two  infatiable  enemies,  their  numbers 
can  hardly  be  imagined. 

44  Thefe  alligators  are  the  great  deflroyers  of  the 
fifh  in  this  river,  it  being  their  mofl  fafe  and  general 
food  3  nor  are  they  wanting  in  addrefs  to  fatisfy  their 
defires,  eight  or  ten,  as  it  were  by  compact,  draw  up 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  creek,  whilfl  others  of  the 
fame  corps  go  a  confiderable  dillance  up  the  river, 
and  chafe  the  fifh  downwards,  by  which  none  of  any 
bignefs  efcape  them.  The  alligators,  being  unable 
to  eat  under  water,  on  feizing  a  fifh,  raife  their  heads 
above  the  furface,  and  by  degrees  draw  the  fifh  from 
their  jaws,  and  chew  it  for  deglutition.  After  fatisfy- 
ing  their  appetite,  they  retire  to  rell  on  the  banks  of 
the  river- 

44  When  they  cannot  find  fifh  to  appeafe  their  hun¬ 
ger,  they  betake  themfelves  to  the  meadows  border¬ 
ing  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  devour  calves  and 
colts  3  and  in  order  to  be  more  fecure  in  feizing  their 
prey,  take  the  opportunity  of  the  night,  that  they  may 
furprife  them  in  their  fleep  3  and  it  is  obferved  that 
thofe  alligators  which  have  once  tailed  fiefh,  become 
fo  fond  of  it,  as  never  to  take  up  with  fifh  but  in  cafes 
of  neceffity.  There  are  even  too  many  melancholy 
inflances  of  their  devouring  the  human  fpecies,  efpeci- 
ally  children,  who,  from  the  inattention  natural  to 
their  age,  have  been  without  doors  after  it  is  dark  3 
and  though  at  no  great  dillance,  thefe  voracious  animals 
have  dared  to  attack  them,  and  having  once  feized 
them  with  their  mouth,  to  make  fure  of  their  prey 
againil  that  affiilance  which  the  cries  of  the  vitim  never 
fail  to  bring,  haflen  into  the  water,  where  they  imme- 
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diately  drown  it,  and  then  return  to  the  furface  afrd  de-  Lizards, 
vour  it  at  lei  fure.  1 

“  Their  voracity  has  alfo  been  felt  by  the  boatmen, 
who,  by  inconfiderately  deeping  with  one  of  their  arms 
or  legs  hanging  over  the  fide  of  the  boat,  thefe  animals 
have  feized,  and  drawn  the  whole  body  into  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Alligators  who  have  once  feafled  on  human 
fiefh  are  known  to  be  the  mofl  dangerous,  and  be¬ 
come,  as  it  were,  inflamed  with  an  infatiable  defire  of 
repeating  the  fame  delicious  repafl.  The  inhabitants 
of  thofe  places  where  they  abound  are  very  induflrious 
in  catching  and  deflroying  them.  Their  ufual  me¬ 
thod  is  by  a  cafonate,  or  piece  of  hard  wood  fliarpencd 
at  both  ends,  and  baited  with  the  lungs  of  fome  ani¬ 
mal.  This  cafonate  they  fallen  to  a  thong,  the  end  of 
which  is  fecured  on  the  fhore.  The  alligator,  on  fee¬ 
ing  the  lungs  floating  on  the  waters,  fnaps  at  the  bait, 
and  thus  both  points  of  wood  enter  his  jaws  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  he  can  neither  fhut  nor  open  his  mouth. 

He  is  then  dragged  affiore,  where  he  violently  en¬ 
deavours  to  refcue  himfelf,  while  the  Indians  bait 
him  like  a  bull,  knowing  that  the  greatefl  damage  he 
can  do  is  to  throw  down  fuch,  as  for  want  of  care  or 
agility  do  not  keep  out  of  his  reach. 

44  The  form  of  this  animal  fo  nearly  refembles  that 
of  the  lagarto  or  lizard,  that  here  they  are  common¬ 
ly  called  by  that  name  3  but  there  is  fome  difference  in 
the  fli ape  of  the  head,  which  in  this  creature  is  long, 
and  towards  the  extremity  (lender,  gradually  form¬ 
ing  a  fnout,  like  that  of  a  hog,  and,  when  in  the  ri¬ 
ver,  is  generally  above  the  furface  of  the  water  3  a  fuf¬ 
ficient  demonflration  that  the  refpiration  of  a  purer 
air  is  neceffary  to  it.  The  mandibles  of  this  creature 
have  each  a  row  of  very  flrong  and  pointed  teeth,  to 
which  fome  writers  have  attributed  particular  virtues  3 
but  all  I  can  fay  to  this  is,  that  they  are  fuch  as  I  and 
my  companions,  notwithflanding  all  our  enquiries  to 
attain  a  complete  knowledge  of  every  particular,  could 

never  hear  any  fatisfatory  account  of*.”  *  Vol.  i. 

200. 

3.  Lacerta  Gangetica,  Gangetic  or  Indian  Croco¬ 
dile. 

Specif.  Char. — Jaw  fomewhat  cylindrical,  elongated  3 
tail  fnrnifhed  above  with  two  crefls  uniting  in  one 
towards  the  extremity. 

In  this  fpecies  the  jaws  are  long,  narrow,  and  firaight} 
and  the  upper  mandible  is  terminated  above  by  an 
elevated  tubercle.  This  ftruture  of  the  fnout  is  more 
remarkable  in  the  young  animal.  The  teeth  of  this 
fpecies  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  common  croco¬ 
dile,  being  nearly  double  the  number,  and  they  are 
of  equal  fize  through  the  whole  length  of  the  jdvvs. 
Excepting  that  the  third  and  fourth  toes,  both  on  the 
fore  and  hind  feet  are  connected  together  by  a  web  3 
the  firuture  of  the  feet  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  one.  The  eyes  are  extremely  prominent  3  and  it 
has  been  obferved,  are  fo  conftruted,  that  they  may  be 
raifed  above  the  water,  when  the  reft  of  the  body  is  un¬ 
der  the  furface  3  by  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  fee 
its  prey  either  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  or  on  the 
banks  of  rivers.  In  the  general  form  and  colour  of 
the  body  and  limbs,  this  fpecies  refembles  the  common 
crocodile,  only  the  number  of  tranfverfe  bands  formed 
by  the  rows  of  feales  on  the  back;  is  greater. 

It 
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Lizards.  It  is  a  n&tive  of  India,  and  is  chiefly  found  in  the 
'  Ganges,  where  it  is  nearly  equal  in  fize  to  the  common 
crocodile. 


Seft.  II.  Guanas. 


The  animals  belonging  to  this  fe&ion  have  the  back 
and  tail  ferrated  or  carinated. 

4.  Lacerta  Iguana,  Common  or  Great  American 
Guana . 

Specif.  Char . — Tail  long  and  round  ;  back  ferrated  5 
gular  creft  denticulated. 

The  guana,  which  of  all  the  lizard  tribe  is  of  the 
mofl  peculiar  form,  grows  to  a  confiderable  fize.  It  is 
often  feen,  three,  four,  and  fometimes  five  feet  long. 
The  general  colour  is  green,  fliaded  with  brown.  The 
back  is  ftrongly  ferrated  ;  which,  as  well  as  the  denti- 
culations  of  the  ptmch  at  the  throat,  gives  it  a  formi¬ 
dable  appearance. 

The  guana  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  America, 
and  the  Weft  Indies.  It  is  faid  alfo  that  it  has  been 
found  in  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  frequents 
rocky  and  w*oody  places,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  infedls 
and  vegetables. 

The  guana  itfelf  is  reckoned  very  nourifhing  and  de¬ 
licate  food.  The  ufual  method  of  taking  it,  is  by  caft- 
iug  a  noofe  over  its  head,  and  then  drawing  it  from  its 
■place*,  for  without  making  any  attempt  to  efcape,  it 
Stands  with  its  eyes  fixed  ftedfaftly  at  its  difcoverer, 
while  at  the  fame  time  it  inflates  its  throat  to  a  very 
large  fize. 

Catefby  has  given  a  good  account  of  the  guana, 
which  wre  fhall  detail  in  his  own  words.  “  T*hey  are,” 
he  fays,”  of  various  fizes,  from  twTo  to  five  feet  in 
length  5  their  mouths  are  furnifhed  with  exceeding 
fiAall  teeth,  but  their  jaw  is  armed  with  a  long  beak, 
with  which  they  bite  with  great  ftrength.  They  inha¬ 
bit  wrarm  countries  only,  and  are  rarely  to  be  met  with 
anywhere  north  or  fouth  of  the  tropics.  Many  of  the 
Bahama  iflands  abound  with  them,  where  they  neftle 
in  hollow  rocks  and  trees.  Their  eggs  have  not  a 
hard  fhell,  like  thofe  of  alligators,  but  a  fkin  only  like 
thofe  of  a  turtle,  and  are  efteemed  a  good  food.  They 
lay  a  great  number  of  eggs  at  a  time  in  the  earth,  which 
are  there  hatched  by  the  fun’s  heat.  Thefe  guanas  are 
a  great  part  of  the  fubliftcnce  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Bahama  iflands,  for  which  purpofe  they  vifit  many  of 
the  remote  keys  and  iflands  in  their  floops  to  catch 
them,  which  they  do  by  dogs  trained  up  for  that  pur- 
'^pofe,  which  are  fo  dexterous  as  not  often  to  kill  them  \ 
which,  if  they  do,  they  ferve  only  for  prefent  fpending1, 
if  otherwife,  they  few  up  their  mouths  to  prevent  their 
biting,  and  put  them  into  the  hold  of  their  floop  till 
they  have  catched  a  fufficient  number  5  which  they  ei¬ 
ther  carry  alive  for  fale  to  Carolina,  or  fait  and  barrel 
up  for  the  ufe  of  their  families  at  home.  Thefe  guanas 
feed  wholly  on  vegetables  and  fruit,  particularly  on  a 
kind  of  fungus  growing  at  the  roots  of  trees,  and  on  the 
fruits  of  the  different  kinds  of  anonas.  Their  flefh  is 
eafy  of  digeftion,  delicate,  and  well  tafted.  They  are 
fometimes  roafted,  but  the  more  common  way  is  to  boil 
them,  taking  out  the  leaves  of  fat,,  which  are  melted 
and  clarified,  and  put  into  a  calabafti  or  difti,  into  which 
-  2 
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they  dip  the  flefti  of  the  guana  as  they  eat  it.  It  is  re-  Lizards, 
markable  that  this  fat,  which  adheres  to  the  infide  of 
abdomen,  imbibes  the  colour  of  the  fruit  the  animal 
eats  laft,  which  I  have  frequently  feen  tinged  of  a  pale 
red,  yellow,  or  fometimes  of  a  purple  colour  3  which  laft 
was  from  eating  the  prunus  maritima ,  which  fruit  at 
.the  fame  time  I  took  out  of  them.  Though  they  are 
not  amphibious,  they  are  faid  to  keep  uuder  water 
above  an  hour.  When  they  fwim,  they  uie  not  their 
feet,  but  clap  them  dole  to  their  body,  and  guide  them- 
felves  with  their  tails.  They  fwallow  all  they  eat 
whole }  they  canilot  run  faft,  their  holes  being  a  great¬ 
er  fecurity  to  them  than  their  heels.  They  are  lo  im¬ 
patient  of  cold,  that  they  rarely  appear  out  of  their 
holes  but  when  the  fun  fhines.” 

Dr  Brown,  in  his  natural  hiftory  of  Jamaica,  gives 
the  following  particulars  of  the  guana.  “  Like  moft 
of  the  tribe,  he  obferves,  it  lives  a  very  confiderable 
time  without  food,  and  changes  its  colour  with  the 
weather,  or  the  native  moifture  of  its  place  of  refidence. 

I  have  kept  a  grown  guana  about  the  houfe  for  more 
than  two  months  :  it  was  very  fierce  and  ill-natured  at 
the  beginning  *,  but  after  fome  days  it  grew  more  tame, 
and  w*ould,  at  length,  pafs  the  greateft  part  of  the  day 
upon  the  bed  or  couch,  but  it  went  out  always  at  night. 

I  have  never  obferved  it  to  eat  any  thing,  except  what 
imperceptible  particles  it  had  lapped  up  in  the  air  5  for 
it  frequently  threw  out  its  forked  tongue,  like  the  cha- 
melion,  as  it  walked  along.  The  flefti  of  this  creature 
is  liked  by  many  pedple,  and  frequently  ferved  up  in 
fricafees  at  their  tables  $  in  which  ftate  they  are  often 
preferred  to  the  beft  fowls.  The  guana  may  be  eafily 
tamed  while  young*  and  is  both  an  innocent  and  beauti¬ 
ful  creature  in  that  ftate.” 

Var.  Horned  guana.  This  is  confidered  as  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  former.  It  is  nearly  the  fame  in  fize  and 
general  proportion  ;  the  back  is  alfo  ferrated,  and  the 
form  of  the  feales  is  the  fame.  It  wants,  however,  the 
gular  pouch,  and  there  are  in  front  of  the  head,  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes  and  noftrils,  four  pretty  large  fcaly 
tubercles,  behind  which  there  is  a  bony  conical  pro- 
cefs,  wrhich  is  covered  with  a  fingle  feale. 

It  is  a  native  of  St  Domingo,  where  it  is  faid  to  Lc 
very  common. 

5.  Lacerta  Amboinensis,  Amhoina  Guana . 

Specif.  Char.  Variegated,  tail  long,  tail  fin  radiated, 

dorfal  future  dentated. 

This  fpecies,  which  grows  to  the  length  of  three 
feet,  and  fometimes  more,  is  at  once  diftinguiftied  by 
the  fingularity  of  its  appearance,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
colours.  The  head  and  neck  are  green,  and  variegated 
with  white  tranfverfe  undulations.  The  back  and  tail 
are  brown,  with  a  (hade  of  purple.  The  fides  and 
belly  are  grayifli,  or  pale  brown  \  the  head  is  tuber- 
culated  above,  and  covered  with  fmall  roundiih  feales  * 
the  mouth  is  wfide,  and  the  teeth  are  (harp  and  numer- 
ous. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  is 
moft  frequent  in  the  ifiand  of  Amboina,  frequenting 
the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  and  other  frelh  waters.  It 
is  often  feen  on  the  banks  of  rifing  grounds,  and  ofi 
low  ftirubs  which  grow  near  the  water.  It  does  not 
afeend  tall  trees*  Whenever  it  w  difturbed  by  the  ap¬ 
proach 
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proach  of  men  or  any  animal,  it  plunges  into  the  water, 
and  conceals  itfelf  beneath  the  rocks  or  ftones  under 
the  banks.  It  may  be  eafily  taken,  as  it  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  bite  or  defend  itfelf,  but  feems  in  fome  mea- 
fure  ftupified. 

This  fpecics,  like  others  of  the  tribe,  depofits  its 
eggs  in  the  fand,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  which  it 
frequents.  The  eggs  in  the  body  of  the  animal  are 
difpofed^  in  two  long  groups  or  clutters,  and  are  of  a 
yellow  colour  ;  but  when  they  are  excluded,  they  are 
white,  and  of  an  oblong  fhape.  The  Amboina  guana  is 
reckoned  a  more  delicate  food  than  the  common  one  \ 
its  fletti  is  faid  to  be  white,  fweet,  and  of  a  penetrating 
odour. 


6.  Lacerta  Basiliscus,  Bafdifk . 


Specif  Char . — Tail  long  ;  dorfal  and  caudal  fins  radiat¬ 
ed  \  occipital  creft  pointed. 

The  bafililk  is  about  one  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
of  a  pale  alh-brown  colour,  with  fome  darker  variega¬ 
tions  about  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  In  the  young 
animal,  the  dorfal  or  caudal  procefs,  and  the  pointed 
occipital  creft  mentioned  in  the  fpecific  defcription,  are 
lefs  diftindf. 

The  bafililk  is  chiefly  a  native  of  South  America. 
It  relides  principally  among  trees,  and  feeds  on  in¬ 
fers. 

It  is  faid  to  be  a  very  adlive  animal,  and  by  means 
of  its  dorfal  creft  or  fin,  it  is  enabled  to  fpring  from 
tree  to  tree.  It  can  alfo  fwim  with  great  eafe. 

This  animal  has  a  very  formidable  appearance,  but 
is  quite  harmlefs  j  but  in  the  poetical  defcriptions  of 
the  ancients,  we  find  that  it  was  confidered  to  be  the 
molt  malignant  of  all  poifonous  animals  j  even  its  look 
was  regarded  as  fatal.  The  terrific  glance  of  the  bafi¬ 
lilk  in  the  African  deferts,  according  to  the  poetical  re- 
prefentatioii  of  Lucan,  obliged  the  reft  of  the  poifonous 
tribe  to  keep  at  a  diftance. 

7.  Lacerta  Calotes,  Galeot  Lizard, 

Specif.  Char. — Tail  long  and  round ;  back  dentated  on 

the  fore  part,  and  the  head  on  the  hind  part. 

This  fpecies  feldom  exceeds  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
length,  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  *,  but  otherwife  in  its  general  habit  and  appearance, 
it  refembles  the  common  guana.  It  wants,  however, 
the  gular  pouch  }  in  its  place  there  is  only  a  flight 
enlargement  of  the  throat.  The  colour,  which  occafion- 
ally  varies,  is  moll  commonly  of  an  elegant  bright  blue, 
variegated  with  broad,  irregular,  white,  tranfverfe  bands 
on  each  fide  of  the  body  and  tail.  The  limbs  are  ften- 
der,  and  this  is  particularly  the  cafe  with  the  toes. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  regions  of  Af¬ 
rica,  Afia,  and  many  of  the  Indian  iflands.  It  is  very 
oommon  in  Ceylon.  It  is  faid  alfo  to  be  a  native  of 
Spain,  where  it  wanders  about  the  tops  of  houfes,  in 
fearch  of  fpiders.  According  to  fome,  it  preys  on  rats, 
and,  like  fome  other  lizards,  attacks  fmall  ferpents. 

8.  Lacerta  Agama,  American  Galeot . 


Specif.  Char. — Tail  long,  round  ;  neck  above,  and  head 
behind,  aculeated  3  feales  of  the.  hind  head  re ver fed, 
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This  fpecies  in  fome  refpedts  refembles  the  calotes ; 
but  it  wants  the  ftrong  ferratures  on  the  back,  in 
place  of  which  it  has  only  a  fmall  denticulated  Cari¬ 
na.  The  head  is  proportionally  larger,  and  on  the  back 
part  is  furnifhed  with  fharp-pointed  feales,  fome  of  which 
arc  reverfed  at  their  extremities.  The  colour  is  brown- 
ilh,  and  varioufly  clouded.  In  the  male,  the  creft  on 
the  back  is  comptffed  of  longer  fpines,  and  extends  to 
the  lower  part. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  fome  of  the 
iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

Var.  Lacerta  Muricatay  Muricated  Lizard.  Tail 
long,  round  }  body  grayifli  j  feales  carinated  and  fharp- 
pointed. 

This  lizard,  which  is  confidered  as  a  variety  of  the 
preceding,  meafures  more  than  a  foot  m  length,  and  has 
even  been  fometimes  found  to  exceed  that  fize.  The 
want  of  the  reverfe  feales  on  the  back  part  of  the  head, 
conftitutes  the  principal  difference  between  this  and  the 
former  fpecies. 

It  is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales. 
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9.  Lacerta  Bicarinata,  Bicarinated  Lizard. 

Specif  Char. — Tail  of  moderate  length  )  four  row's  of 
ftrong  carinaled  feales  on  the  back. 

In  its  general  habit,  this  fpecies  bears  fome  refemb- 
lance  to  a  fmall  crocodile,  on  account  of  the  hard  tu- 
berculated  and  carinated  feales  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body,  two  row's  of  which  are  more  prominent  than 
the  reft,  and  extend  from  the  upper  part  of  the  back  to 
the  tail,  wdiere  they  coalefce  and  form  a  ferrated  creft  to 
the  extremity. 

The  head  is  fmall,  the  mouth  vfide,  and  the  fnout 
fomewhat  fharp.  The -colour  is.  reddifli-brown,  tinged  in 
fome  parts  with  various  fhades  of  green. 

.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  where  it  is  fome¬ 
times  ufed  as  food.  The  eggs,  it  is  faid,  are  alfo  greatly 
efteemed  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Woody  and  marftiy  re¬ 
gions  are  the  ufual  places  of  its  refort.  One  of  this  - 
fpecies  which  rvas  kept  alive  for  fome  time  by  M.  de  la 
Borde,  wTas  obferved  to  remain  for  hours  together  in  the 
water,  and  when  it  was  difturbed  or  alarmed,  it  conceal¬ 
ed  itfelf,  but  delighted  to  come  out  occafionally  and 
balk  in  the  fun. 

Var .  A  lizard  known  by  the  name  of  ignarucay  and 
faid  to  be  a  native  of  Brazil,  is  confidered  as  a  variety 
of  the  preceding,  differing  only  in  the  colour,  which  is 
darker,  and  tile  claws  which  are  fhorter  \  but,  like  it,  it 
has  fome  rcfemblance  to  the  crocodile,  and  readily 
climbs  trees. 

10.  Lacerta  Monitor,  Monitory  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  black  *,  tail  very  long,  comprcf- 
.  fed,  carinated  $  body  marked  with  tranfverfe  row's  of 
white,  ocellated. 

This  is  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  whole  tribe  of  lizards. 
From  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  it 
fometimes  meafures  no  lefs  than  four  or  five  feet.  It  is 
alfo  one  of  the  moft  beautiful.  The  head  is  fmall,  the 
fnout  gradually  tapers,  the  limbs  are  flender,  and  the 
tail  which  is  laterally  comprefied,  gradually  decreafes 
towards  the  extremity.  Indeed  the  fhape  altogether  is 
flender  and  elegant,  and  although  the  colours  are  Ample, 
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Lizards,  tliey  are  fo  difpofed  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  and 
^ ""  V"'1  1  pleafing  effedf.  This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  inhabiting  woody  and  marfhy  places. 

It  is  faid  that  the  monitory  lizard  jrom  the  gentle- 
nefs  of  its  difpofition,  is  remarkable  for  its  attachment 
to  mankind,  warning  them  of  their  danger  from  the  alii- 
gator  by  emitting  a  peculiar  and  fhrill  found. 

Var.  Lacerta  Varia ,  Variegated  Lizard. — Although 
this  lizard  is  fomevvhat  different  in  colour,  and  in  the 
difpofition  of  its  variegations,  which  are  rather  of  a  pale 
yellow  than  w’hite,  yet  it  is  confidered  only  as  a  variety 
.of  the  preceding.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland. 

ii.  Lacerta  Ac anthura,  Spine-tailed  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Throat  plaited  beneath  ;  body  covered 
with  minute  fcales  *,  tail  long  and  verticillated  with 
carinated  triple-fpined  fcales. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half. 
The  head  is  covered  with  fcales,  which  are  fmall  and 
nearly  fix-fided  ;  it  is  quite  diftindl  from  the  body.  The 
whole  {kin  about  the  neck,  throat,  and  beginning  of  the 
fide§,  is  quite  loofe,  which  in  the  fpecimen  defcribed, 
may  have  had  a  pouched  appearance.  All  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  are  covered  with  very  fmall  fcales. 
The  tail  is  very  long,  and  ftrongly  marked  into  nume¬ 
rous  rings,  which  are  compofed  of  long  and  ftrongly 
carinated  fcales,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a  lengthen¬ 
ed  point,  and  produces  the  fpiny  appearance.  There 
are  five  long  toes  on  each  foot  ;  the  claws  are  ftrong 
and  fharp.  The  colour  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
is  glaucous,  variegated  with  fmall  whitifti  clouds  and 
marblings. 

It  is  defcribed  by  Dr  Shaw  from  a  fpecimen  in  the 
Britifh  Mufeum. 

12.  Lacerta  Lophura,  Sharp-tailed  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Body  covered  with  difiimilar  fcales  ; 
back  ferrated;  tail  long,  and  fomewhat  compreffed. 

This  is  a  very  large  fpecies  ;  there  are  large,  rounded, 
and  oval  fcales  fcattered  here  and  there  among  the 
fmaller  ones.  The  tail  is  long  and  {harp-pointed  ;  the 
back  and  tail  are  ferrated  throughout  their  whole 
length . 

This  fpecies  is  alfo  defcribed  by  Dr  Shaw  from  a  fpe¬ 
cimen  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 

13.  Lacerta  Dracaena,  Dracccna  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Large  tail  ;  long  and  denticulated  along 
the  upper  part. 

This  is  one  of  the  largeft  fpecies  belonging  to  the 
tribe.  Not  only  in  the  fize  of  the  body,  but  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  limbs  and  tail,  it  exceeds  that  of  the 
guana.  The  colour  is  brown,  with  a  flight  fhade  of 
chefnut.  On  the  out  fides  of  the  limbs  there  are  nume¬ 
rous  fmall  pale  yellowifh  fpots.  The  head  is  fmall,  and 
the  fnout  tapering. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  fome  of  the 
Indian  iflands  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  in  fome  countries  it  is 
preferred  as  an  article  of  food  to  the  guana. 

14.  Lacerta  Superciliosa,  Supercilious  Lizard . 
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The  general  appearance  of  this  fpecieg  bears  fome  re- 
femblance  to  the  guana,  and  Bill  more  to  the  homed 
guana,  in  having  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of  fharp 
pointed  hom-like  proceffes  above  and  beyond  each  eye  ; 
between  thefe  are  placed  fome  aculeated  fcales.  The 
fize  of  one  which  has  been  defcribed,  meafures  from 
1 2  to  16  inches,  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  tail. 

It  is  a  native  of  Afia,  and  of  fome  of  the  Indian  iflands. 
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15.  Lacerta  Scutata,  Scutated  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Tail  of  moderate  length,  compreffed  ; 
dorfal  future  dentated  ;  two  pointed  proceffes  on  the 
back  of  the  head. 


This  fpecies  is  diftinguiflied  from  the  former  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  proportionally  larger  head,  and  a  row  of  fcales 
more  elevated  than  the  reft,  palling  over  each  eye;  and 
from  thefe  a  ridge  is  continued  towards  the  back  of  the 
head,  where  they  unite  and  extend  down  the  middle  of 
the  back,  in  form  of  a  fhort  denticulated  creft,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  tail.  The  body  is  covered  with  acu¬ 
minated  fcales  which  are  but  fmall ;  the  limbs  and  tail 
with  larger  ones. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

16.  Lacerta  Principalis,  Smooth  Crejled  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Tail  fubcarinated  ;  gular  creft  plain  edge  ; 

back  fmooth. 

This  fpecies  is  in  general  of  a  {lender  form,  and  fmall, 
rarely  exceeding  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  includ¬ 
ing  both  the  body  and  tail.  The  colour  is  blue,  the 
-head  fmall,  and  the  fnout  taper. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America. 

Var.  Iuacerta  bimaculata ,  Linn. 

This  is  confidered  as  a  variety  of  the  former  ;  tiff  co¬ 
lour  is  blue,  fpotted  here  and  there  with  black,  with  twro 
larger  black  fpots  over  the  fhoulders. 

It  is  a  native  of  St  Euftatia,  and  is  found  alfo  in  Penn- 
fylvania. 

Var.  Le  Roquet ,  of  Cepede,  is  confidered  by  Dr 
Shaw  alfo  as  a  variety  of  the  fmQoth-crefted  lizard,  as 
it  refembles  it  both  in  fize  and  habit ;  it  is  however 
deftitute  of  the  gular  creft. 

It  frequents  gardens,  moving  nimbly  among  trees, 
and  devours  great  multitudes  of  fmaller  infedts. 


17.  Lacerta  Strum osa,  Strumous  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char.— Tail  long,  round  ;  breaft  gibbofe,  pro- 
jedfing. 

This  is  of  a  fmall  fize,  has  no  dorfal  ferratures,  but  is 
furniftied  with  a  large  flat  gular  creft,  of  a  pale  red  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  reft  of  the  animal  is  of  a  pale  bluilh  gray,  with 
fome  flight  fhades  of  a  more  dufky  hue.  The  limbs  are 
{lender. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America. 


18.  Lacerta  Marmorata,  Marbled  Lizard. 

Specif  Char. — Tail  long,  round  ;  throat  fubereftated, 
back  fmooth. 


Specif.  Char. — Tail  carinated  ;  back  and  eyebrows  ci¬ 
liated,  with  upright  lanceolated  fcales. 

X 


This  fpecies  is  of  a  {lender  and  elegant  form,  .and 
meafures,  including  the  tail,  about  a  foot  in  length. 

The 
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,  Hoards.  ^  The  head  is  fmall,  the  fnout  taper.  The  colour  is  pale 
blue,  variegated  with  undulating  tranfverfe  bands  of  a 
whitifh  lhade.  The  belly  is  of  a  pale  rofe  colour. 

It  is  a  native  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies. 


x  19.  Lacerta  Umbra,  Umber  Lizard 

Specif,  Char, — Tail  long,  round  5  neck  fubcreftated  a- 
bove  3  hind  head  callous  3  back  ftriated. 

Phis  is  a  fmall  fpecies  3  the  body  is  covered  with 
fcales,  which  are  carinated  and  pointed  3  the  head  is 
obtufe,  and  marked  on  the  hind  part  with  a  large  cal¬ 
lous  bare  fpot. 

It  is  a  native  of  North  America. 


Se£t.  III.  Cordyles, 

Having  denticulated  or  fpiny  fcales  on  the  body  or 
tail,  or  both. 
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24.  Lacerta  Angulata,  Angulated  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Tail  long,  hexagonal,  and  furnifhed 
with  carinated  and  mucronated  fcales. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies  of  a  brown  colour.  Beneath 
the  throat  there  are  two  large  rounded  fcales.  The  tail 
is  longer  than  the  body,  and  ftrongly  marked  with  fix 
longitudinal  ridges. 

It  is  a  native  of  America. 

25.  Lacerta  Orbicularis,  Orbicular  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char . — Body  brown,  round  5  tail  fhort,  round  3 
fcales  muricated. 

The  colour  of  this  fpecies  is  dufky  brown,  variegated 
with  different  fhades  3  the  body  is  large  and  ventricofe, 
and  in  this  refpeft  it  refembles  the  toad. 

This  is  a  native  of  South  America,  but  is  a  rare 
fpecies. 


20.  Lacerta  Pelluma,  Pelluma  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Tail  long,  and  verticillated  with  rhom- 
boidal  fcales. 

This  lizard  is  about  two  feet  in  its  total  length,  and 
is  diftinguiihed  on  the  upper  parts  of  its  body  by  a  beau¬ 
tiful  variety  of  green,  yellow,  blue,  and  black  colours. 
The  under  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  gloffy  yellowifh 
green. 

It  is  a  native  of  Chili. 

21.  Lacerta  Azurea,  Azure  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char • — Tail  fhort,  verticillated  with  mucronated 
fcales. 

*  .  This  is  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  tranfverfely  banded 
with  black  or  blue.  It  is  fometimes  only  a  few  inches 
long,  but  others  are  found  of  a  larger  fize. 

The  larger  variety  is  a  native  of  South  America,  the 
fmaller  of  fome  parts  of  Africa. 

22.  Lacerta  Cordylus,  Cordyle  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char . — Body  fmooth  3  tail  fliort  and  verticilla- 
ted  with  denticulated  fcales. 

This  fpecies,  at  firft  fight,  bears  a  confiderable  re- 
femblance  to  the  former  3  but  the  fcales  which  cover 
the  body  are  of  an  oblong-fquare  form,  and  larger,  and 
the  tail  is  verticillated  with  rows  of  large  fcales  of  the 
fame  form.  The  colour  is  fometimes  blue,  fome¬ 
times  a  livid  brown,  and  the  total  length  is  about  ten 
inches. 

23.  Lacerta  Stellio,  Rough  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Tail  verticillated,  with  denticulated 
fcales  3  body  and  head  muricated. 

The  whole  upper  furface  of  the  body  is  remarkably 
rough,  from  being  covered  with  projecting  pointed 
fcales.  It  is  of  a  pale  bluifti  brown  colour,  with  fome 
deeper  and  lighter  tranfverfe  variegations.  It  is  about 
eight  inches  long. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Africa. 
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The  furface  of  the  body  is  fmooth,  and  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  furnifhed  with  broad  fquare  plates  or  fcales  on 
the  abdomen. 

26.  Lacerta  Agilis,  Green  Lizard. 

Specif  Char. — Of  a  green  colour,  with  minute  dufky 
variegations.  There  is  a  collar  of  large  fcales  be¬ 
neath  the  neck  3  tail  long,  verticillated. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  from  1  o  to  15  inches  3 
but  it  fometimes  arrives  at  fuch  a  fize  as  to  meafure 
more  than  two  feet  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  colour 
confifts  of  a  mixture  of  different  fhades  of  green,  with 
fpots  of  yellow,  brown,  black,  and  fometimes  red.  The 
head  is  covered  with  angular  fcales,  and  the  reft  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  with  fmall  ovate  ones.  The 
tail  is  longer  than  the  body,  and  is  marked  with  nu¬ 
merous  rings  of  oblong  fquare  fcales. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  all  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  found  in  gardens  about  warm  wTalls, 
buildings,  Sec.  It  is  a  very  aClive  animal,  and  purfues 
its  prey,  which  confifts  of  infeCts,  with  great  celerity. 
When  it  is  caught,  it  foon  becomes  familiar,  and  may 
even  in  fome  meafure  be  tamed. 

Far.  The  gray  lizard,  or  little  brown  lizard,  which 
is  alfo  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  is  confidered 
as  a  variety  of  the  former.  It  is  about  fix  or  eight 
inches  long,  of  a  greenifh  brown,  or  pale  grayifh  co¬ 
lour. 

This  variety  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  found  on 
the  fides  of  dry  banks,  or  fand  hills,  where  it  is  occa- 
fionally  feen  balking  during  the  heat  of  fumrner.  It  is 
alfo  found  about  the  roots  of  trees,  old  walls,  See. 

27.  Lacerta  Teguixin,  Variegated  Lizard. 

Specif  Char. — Tail  long,  round  3  fides  fomewhat  wrink¬ 
led  3  plate  under  the  throat  triple. 

This  fpecies  is  fometimes  larger  than  the  guana. 

7  he  head  is  covered  wdth  large  fcales  or  plates,  and 
the  body  with  fmaller  and  fquare  fcales.  The  colour  is 
extremely  beautiful  3  it  confifts  of  an  elegant  variega- 
P  p  tion 
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tion  of  black,  brown,  and  purple  fpots,  on  a  pale  blu- 
ifh,  white,  and  yellowifh  ground. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America. 

28.  Lacerta  Erythrocefhala,  Red-headed  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  blackilh  green,  undulations  tranf- 
^  verfe  and  black  j  abdomen  longitudinally  banded 
with  black,  white,  and  blue  ;  breaft  black  j  top  ol 
the  head  red. 

This  fpecies  is  of  a  moderate  fize  ;  the  fcales  on  the 
head  are  largeft,  and  there  is  a  row  of  tubercles  be¬ 
neath  the  thighs. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  iiland  of  St  Chnftopher. 
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a  double  plate,  and  a  row  of  tubercles  beneath  the 
thighs.  The  legs  are  long  and  the  feet  lender the 
tail  is  carried  curved  over  the  back,  from  which  it  has 
been  called  the  lion  lizard.  . 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  frequents 

the  rocks  on  the  fea  coaft. 

V 

34.  Lacerta  Fasciata,  Fafciated  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  of  the  body  brown  ;  tail  blue  and 
rather  long.  There  are  five  yellowifh  lines  down  the 
back. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  rarely  exceeding  eight  inches 
in  its  whole  length.  I  he  head  is  (hort. 

It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  inhabiting  hollow  trees. 


29.  Lacerta  Ceruuea,  Atneiva  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  blue,  with  black  and  white  va¬ 
riegations  5  tail  long,  verticillated  ;  abdominal  feu- 
ta  30. 

The  ameiva  greatly  refembles  the  green  lizard,  but 
it  wants  the  fcaly  collar.  The  fcales  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  are  not  diftin&ly  vifible  thofe  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  are  compofed  of  fquare  plates,  and  there  is  a 
row  of  tubercles  beneath  each  thigh. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  it  is  faid  that  it 
is  fometimes  found  in  Africa  and  Alia. 

30.  Lacerta  Lemniscata,  Striped  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char.— Colour  dulky  blue'-,  eight  white  lines 
'  down  the  back  ;  limbs  fpotted  with  white  ;  tail  long, 
round. 

This  is  of  a  fmaller  fize  than  the  laft  fpecies,  but  in 
its  general  appearance  bears  a  confiderable  refemblance. 
The  white  ftripes  on  the  back  vary  in  breadth,  and 
fometimes  in  number.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  native  of  Guinea,  but  is  alfo  found  m  fome 
parts  of  India  and  South  America. 

qj.  Lacerta  Quadrilineata,  Four-Jiriped Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  blackilli  blue  *,  four  white  or  yel¬ 
lowifh  lines  down  the  back }  tail  long,  round  }  fore 
feet  tetradadlylous. 

This  is  a  fmaller  fpecies  than  the  laft,  but  refembles 
it  greatly.  The  claws  are  very  fmall. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  North  America. 

32.  Lacerta  Teniolata,  Ribband  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Body  marked  above  with  black  and 
white  ftripes  -y  beneath  white  ;  tail  long  and  round. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies  the  colour  above  is  chefnut 
brown,  and  the  fcales  on  every  part  of  the  body  are 
fmooth,  round,  and  imbricated.  From  the  head  to  the 
middle  of  the  tail  there  are  lix  white  linear  ftripes. 
The  limbs  are  flriped  longitudinally  with  black. 

It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland. 

33.  Lacerta  Sexline  at  a,  Six-lined  Lizard. 

Specif  Char . — Colour  gray  brown  ;  fix  white  lines 
down  the  back  ;  tail  long,  verticillated. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies.  Beneath  the  throat  there  is 


35.  Lacerta  QuinquElikeata,  Five-lined  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  dulky  j  five  whitilh  lines  down 
the  back  ;  tail  round,  and  of  a  moderate  length. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies.  The  tail  is  twice  the  length 

of  the  body.  There  are  fix  ftripes  on,  the  head,  lhe 

abdomen  is  imbricated  with  ftriae. 

It  is  a  native  of  Carolina. 

36.  Lacerta  Interpunctata,  P undated  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char— Tail  long,  round  ;  dorfal  lines  two,  and 
yellow,  having  black  fpecks  interlperfed. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies  •,  the  body  is  fmooth  and  glof- 
fy,  and  the  head  is  covered  with  large  fcales. 

It  is  a  native  of  Afia. 

37.  Lacerta  Bullaris,  Red-throated  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  green  j  gular  pouch  red tail 
long,  round. 

This  fpecies  is  about  fix  inches  long,  of  a  fttining 
grafs-green  colour.  When  it  is  approached,  the  throat 
lwells  into  a  globular  form,  and  the  protruded  1km  be¬ 
comes  of  a  bright  red  colour.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be 
a  threatening  afpea,  but  probably . without  foundation. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  com¬ 
mon  about  hedges  and  trees. 

Var.  Green  Carolina  lizard.— -This  refembles  the 
%  former  in  every  refpea,  except  in  the  appearance  of  the 
gular  pouch.  In  dry  hot  weather  it  appears  of  a  bright 
green  colour  ,  but  in  cold  weather  this  changes  to  a 
brown. 

It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  where  it  is  very  common 
about  houfes. 

38.  Lacerta  Cruenta,  Red-tailed  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  brown  *,  on  the  neck  there  are 
feven  white  ftripes,  and  four  on  the  back.  Under 
the  throat  there  is  a  plate  ;  the  tail  is  verticillated 
and  red  beneatlr. 

This  is  a  very  fmall  fpecies,  refembling  the  lacerta 
*uelox ,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  a  (harper  fnout.  I  he 
limb?  are  marked  with  white  round  fpots  ;  the  tail  is 
red  beneath  and  white  at  the  tip.  There  is  a  row  0* 
tubercles  on  the  thighs.  . 

It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Siberia,  and  is 

found  about  the  fait  lakes. 
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Lacerta  Lobata,  Lobe-cheehed  Lizard.  La- 
cert  a  Aurata ,  Linn. 

Specif  Char. — Colour  brownifli,  with  a  roundiflr  denti¬ 
culated  lobe  on  each  fide  of  the  neck. 


This  fpecies  is  of  moderate  fize,  and  in  appearance  is 
fomewhat  thick  or  ventricofe.  Body  rather  deprefled  ; 
the  head  rounded  on  each  fide.  From  the  corner  of  the 
mouth  extending  to  the  (houlders,  there  is  a  flat  fe- 
miorbicular  lobe  of  a  red  colour,  with  ferrated  edges. 
The  whole  of  the  body  is  rough,  with  fmall  pointed 
granules. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  deferts  of  Siberia,  and 
is  found  among  the  fand  hills. 


40.  Lacerta  Helioscopa,  Sun-gazing  Lizard, 

Specif,  Char. — Colour  brownilh  ;  head  rough,  with 
calli  \  a  tranfverfe  plate  beneath  the  throat  ;  tail  im¬ 
bricated,  thick  at  the  bafe,  and  (harp  at  the  tip. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  fcarcely  exceeding  a  finger’s 
length.  The  colour  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is 
gray,  with  brown  and  bluifh  fpots  and  linear  ftreaks. 
The  neck  is  often  marked  above  with  a  red  fpot.  The 
tip  of  the  tail  is  red  beneath. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Siberia,  where 
it  balks  in  funny  fituations,  with  its  head  turned  up  to¬ 
wards  the  fun. 


41.  Lacerta  Turcica,  Turkifb  Lizard, 

Specif  Char. — Colour  brown  ;  body  roughifli ;  tail  of 
moderate  length,  and  fomewhat  verticillated. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies  ;  the  head  is  rather  large,  and 
the  body  thickilh  ;  the  tail  fliort,  thick  at  the  bafe,  and 
pointed  at  the  tip. 

It  is  a  native  of  eaftern  countries. 
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beginning  of  the  tail  is  broad  and  dentatcd.  The  claws  Wizards, 
are  black.  ~v  '* 

45.  Lacerta  Nilotica,  Nilotic  Lizard. 

Specif  Char . — Tail  lofig  and  triquetrous  ;  body  fmooth, 
with  four  lines  of  fcales  down  the  back. 

This  likewife  is  a  fmall  fpecies. 

It  is  a  native  of  Egypt. 

46.  Lacerta  Tiliguerta,  Tiliguerta  Lizard. 

Specif  Char. — Tail  verticillated,  twice  the  length  of 
the  body,  and  having  eighty  abdominal  fcuta. 

This,  like  the  former,  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  meafuring 
not  more  than  feven  or  eight  inches  long.  The  female 
is  of  a  brown,  and  the  male  of  a  green,  colour,  with 
black  fpots.  It  feems  to  bear  fome  relation  to  the  green 
lizard. 

It  is  a  native  of  Sardinia,  where  it  is  to  be  met  with 
in  fields,  about  walls,  &c. 

47.  Lacerta  Deserti,  Defert  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Tail  round,  longilh ;  feet  pentada&y- 
lous  ;  body  black  above,  and  marked  with  fix  longi¬ 
tudinal  white  lines. 

This  is  a  very  fmall  fpecies  ;  the  body  is  white  be¬ 
neath,  and  the  (tripes  on  the  back  are  compofed  of  ob¬ 
long  fpots. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Uralian  defert. 

48.  Lacerta  Arguta,  Argute  Lizard. 

Specif  Char. — Tail  fliort,  verticillated ;  thick  at  the 
bafe  and  filiform  at  the  tip  ;  collar  marked  with  ob- 
feure  fcales.  There  is  a  remarkable  double  plate 
under  the  neck. 


42.  Lacerta  Platura,  Broad-tailed  Lizard. 

Specif  Char. — Colour  gray  brown,  paler  beneath  ;  bo¬ 
dy  rough  ;  tail  deprefled,  lanceolated,  and  fpiny  on 
the  margin. 

This  fpecies  is  from  four  to  fix  inches  long,  and  .is 
remarkably  diflinguifhed  by  the  Angular  form  of  its  tail. 
The  feet  are  pentad a&ylous  ;  the  toes  flender,  and  the 
claws  curved. 

It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland. 


43.  Lacerta  Plica,  Plica  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char . — Hind  head  callous ;  eyebrows  excoriated 
above  ;  neck  plated  beneath,  and  warted  at  the  fides ; 
tail  long  atnd  round. 


This  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  not  exceeding  a  finger’s 
length.  It  is  entirely  covered  with  conical  fcales*, 
there  is  a  double  plate  beneath  the  throat.  . 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America  and  India. 


44.  Lacerta  Japonic  a,  Japanefe  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Tail  long,  round  *,  feet  unguiculated  *, 
fore  feet  tetrada&ylous  ;  a  Angle  ftripe  on  the  back. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies  ;  the  colour  above  is  livid 
brown,  and  the  yellow  ftripe  from  the  hind  head  to  the 


This  fpecies  is  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  green  lizard, 
but  is  fhorter  and  more  ventricofe,  and  has  a  (harper 
fnout. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  Siberia. 

49.  Lacerta  Algira,  Algerine  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Tail  long,  verticillated  ;  two  yellow 
lines  on  each  fide  of  the  body. 

This  fpecies  is  about  a  finger’s  length,  brown  above, 
and  yellowifh  beneath. 

It  is  a  native  of  Algiers. 

50.  Lacerta  Velox,  Swift  Lizard. 

Specif  Char. — Tail  longilh,  verticillated;  fcaly  collar 
beneath  the  neck  ;  body  cinereous,  with  five  longitu¬ 
dinal  paler  bands,  variegated  with  black  fpecks  ;  the 
fides  fpotted  with  black,  and  fpeckled  with  blue. 

This  fpecies  is  much  fmaller  and  more  flender,  but  in 
other  refpedts  comes  very  near  to  the  lacerta  agdis . 
The  hind  feet  are  marked  with  orbicular  fpots. 

It  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 

51.  Lacerta"  Uralensis,  Ural  Lizard. 

Specf  Char . — The  tail  is  long  and  round  ;  the  neck 
P  p  2  jplated 
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Lizards.  plated  beneath  3  the  feet  are  pentada&ylous,  and  the 
v  1  1  back  is  livid,  rugofe,  and  fubverrucofe. 

The  length  of  this  animal  is  about  four  inches  3  the 
head  is  roundilh  ;  the  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  livid 
brown,  and  the  (kin  is  wrinkled  and  (lightly  tubercu- 
lated. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  defert  of  Ural,  and  moves  about 
with  great  fwiftnefs. 

52.  Lacerta  Seps,  Seps  Lizard. 

Specif,  Char,-*—  Colour  bluifii  brown  3  tail  longidi,  ver- 

ticillated  3  lateral  future  reflexed  3  fcales  fquare. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies,'  and  is  eafily  known  from  the 
thin  lengthened  form  of  its  body,  and  long  (lender  tail, 
as  well  as  from  the  fquare  fcales  with  wdiich  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  covered.  The  tail  is  marked  with  about  50  di- 
vilions. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

Se£l.  V.  Chameleons. 

Tliefe  are  diftinguifhed  by  having  a  granulated  (kin, 
a  large  head,  a  long  miflile  tongue  and  cylindrical  tail. 

53.  Lacerta  Chameleon,  Common  C/iame/eon , 

Specif,  Char, —  Crowm  flat  3  tail  cylindrical  and  incur- 

vated  3  toes  united  by  tw*o  and  three. 

The  length  of  the  chameleon,  from  the  tip  of  the 
nofe  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail,  is  about  ten  inches. 
The  tail  is  nearly  of  the  fame  length.  The  (kin  on 
every  part  of  the  animal  is  granulated.  A  feries  of  ob- 
fcure  denticulations  runs  down  the  back,  and  forms  a 
ridge  on  that  part.  There  are  five  toes  on  each  foot, 
two  and  three  of  which  are  united  by  a  common  (kin, 
as  far  as  the  claws  3  the  two  outward  and  three  inward 
toes  of  the  fore  feet  are  united,  and  the  two  inward  and 
three  outward  of  the  hind  feet.  7he  ftru&ure  of  the 
tongue  of  the  chameleon  is  very  peculiar  5  it  is  very 
long,  and  furnifhed  with  a  dilated  fomewhat  tubular  tip, 
by  which  means  it  is  enabled  eafily  to  feize  infedls, 
which  are  its  prey,  by  darting  it  out  and  fecuring  them 
on  the  tip. 

The  chameleon,  like  others  of  the  amphibia,  has  the 
power  of  inflating  its  lungs,  and  retaining  the  air  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  in  this  way  that  it  fometimes  appears 
plump  and  flefhy,  while  at  other  times,  when  the  air  is 
eje&ed,  and  the  lungs  in  a  collapfed  (late,  it  exhibits 
nothing  but  (kin  and  bone.  The  natural  colour  of  the 
(kin  of  the  chameleon  is  of  a  bluifli  afh,  and  the  ufual 
changes  are  from  this  to  a  green  or  yellowifh  colour, 
fpotted  unequally  with  red.  When  the  animal  is  expo- 
fed  to  full  funfhine,  the  darkened  fide  appears  in  a  few 
minutes  of  a  pale  yellow,  with  large  roundilh  fpots  of 
red  brown  3  but  when  the  animal  is  turned  round,  the 
reverfe  takes  place.  The  fide  formerly  in  the  (hade  ap¬ 
pears  of  a  brown  or  a(h  colour,  and  the  other  fide  yel¬ 
low  and  red.  Thefe  changes,  howrever,  vary  greatly, 
both  with  regard  to  the  difpofition  of  the  fpots  and  the 
intenfity  of  the  colours. 

The  chameleon  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Ada.  I $  is  indeed  chiefly  found  in  tropical  regions  5 
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but  it  is  alfo  fometimes  met  with  in  the  “  warmer  parts 
of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

No  animal  has  been  more  celebrated  than  the  cha¬ 
meleon,  and  particularly  on  account  of  the  power  which 
it  was  fuppofed  to  pofiefs  of  changing  its  colour.  This 
account  was  greatly  exaggerated  when  it  w7as  aflerted, 
that  it  could  produce  this  change  at  pleafure,  and  affimi- 
late  it  to  that  of  any  particular  obje£l.  But  the  more  ac¬ 
curate  obfervations  of  modern  naturalifts  have  (hewn,  that 
this  change  of  colour  varies  greatly,  and  feems  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  (late  of  the  aniriml’s  heal th,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  wTeather,  and  probably  fome  other  unknown 
caufes.  Another  erroneous  affertion  with  regard  to  the 
chameleon  was,  that  it  could  live  entirely  on  air.  This 
no  doubt  arofe  from  the  long  abilinence  which  this  ani¬ 
mal,  as  well  as  many  others  belonging  the  clafs  amphi¬ 
bia,  can  endure. 
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54.  Lacerta  Africana,  African  Chameleon , 
Specif,  Char,— Colour  blackifh  3  crown  carinated. 

This  is  one  of  the  larged  yet  difeovered.  Along  the 
back  to  the  end  of  the  tail  there  runs  a  pure  white 
dripe,  bounded  by  a  broad  blackifh  band.  The  other 
parts  of  the  animal  are  variegated  with  pale  a(h-colour- 
ed  undulations. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Barbary. 

55.  Lacerta  Pumila,  Little  Chameleon, 

Specif,  Char . — Body  bluifh  on  each  fide,  and  marked 

with  two  yellowiih  lines. 

The  head  of  this  fpecies  is  fomewhat  datter  than  the 
former,  but  dill  elevated  in  the  middle,  and  edged  on 
each  fide  with  a  denticulated  margin. 

By  fome  the  two  latter  feem  to  be  confidered  *only 
as  varieties. 

Se6l.  VI.  Geckos. 


In  the  animals  of  this  divifion  the  (kin  is  granulated 
or  tuberculated  ;  the  feet  are  lobated,  and  the  toes  la- 
mellated  beneath. 


56.  Lacerta  Gecko,  Common  Gecko, 

Specif,  Char  .—Livid,  with  brown  variegations  3  upper 
part  of  the  body  warted,  and  the  lamellae  of  the  feet 
not  divided. 

This  animal  is  faid  to  have  received  the  name  of 
gecko  from  the  peculiar  found  of  its  voice,  which  bears 
fome  refemblance  to  that  word  when  uttered  in  a  fhrill 
tone.  Its  length,  in  general,  is  about  a  foot  or  more, 
and  therefore  it  ranks  among  the  middle-fized  animals 
of  the  lizard  tribe.  Its  form  is  thicker  and  ftronger 
than  the  greater  part  of  lizards.  Its  head  is  flattiih, 
fomewhat  triangular  and  large,  with  a  covering  of  mi¬ 
nute  fcales;  its  mouth  is  wide,  eyes  large,  teeth  fmall, 
and  its  tongue  is  broad  and  flat.  The  limbs  of  this  ani¬ 
mal  are  moderately  long,  with  broader  feet  than  the 
reft  of  the  tribe  3  the  toes  are  dilated  on  the  margins, 
and  beneath  are  divided  into  a  number  of  tranfverfe  la¬ 
mellae  parallel  to  each  other,  without  any  longitudinal 
furrow.  The  general  colour  of  the  gecko  is  a  pale 

brown, 
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Lizards,  brown,  with  fome  irregular  dufky  or  bluifh  variega- 
4""  *  tions  ;  but  this  colour  becomes  much  more  brilliant  in 

warmer  regions. 

It  is  a  native  of  Alia  and  Africa,  and  fome  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  inhabiting  obfcure  receffes,  ca¬ 
verns,  old  walls,  &c.  It  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  of  a 
poifonous  nature.  A  fluid  exfudes  from  the  lamellae  of 
the  feet,  which  is  faid  to  be  extremely  acrid  ;  and  when 
any  of  it  has  remained  on  fruit,  when  it  is  eaten,  it  is 
faid  that  it  produces  tjroublefome  fymptoms.  The  pe¬ 
culiar  ftru6ture  of  the  feet  enables  the  animal  to  attach 
itfelf  to  the  fmoothell  furfaces. 

Var.  Tokai. — This,  which  is  conlidered  as  a  variety 
of  the  former,  is  about  a  foot  long.  The  body  is  co¬ 
vered  above  with  a  granulated  Ikin,  varied  with  red 
and  blue  undulations  ;  the  belly  is  afh  colour,  and  in- 
terfperfed  with  red  fpots  ;  the  head  is  large  and  trian¬ 
gular. 

This  is  a  native  of  Siam,  where  it  occalionally  en¬ 
ters  the  houfes,  and  is  conlidered  as  a  poifonous  animal. 

The  Indian  falamander,  defcribed  by  Bontius,  feems 
to  be  of  the  fame  kind  •,  the  length  is  about  a  foot ;  the 
colour  fea-green,  fpotted  with  red;  the  head  large, 
and  like  that  of  a  toad ;  the  body  is  broad  and  the  tail 
long. 

It  is  a  native  of  Java.  It  is  faid  that  the  inhabitants 
hold  up  the  animal  by  the  tail  to  make  it  difeharge  fa- 
liva  from  its  mouth,  which  is  colle&ed  for  the  purpofe 
of  poifoning  their  arrows. 


57.  Lacerta  Dubia,  Gecko  tte . 

Specif.  Char. — Livid  colour;  upper  furface  covered  with 
pointed  warts  ;  no  femoral  papilla. 

This  fpecies  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  gecko  ; 
but  differs  from  it  in  being  thicker  and  fhorter,  and  in 
wanting  the  papillae  under  the  thighs.  The  tail  in  the 
young  animal  is  divided  into  ftrongly  marked  aculeated 
rings.  Thefe  become  gradually  lefs  confpicuous  with 
the  age  of  the  animal,  and  are  at  lalt  totally  oblite¬ 
rated. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  France,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  tarente ,  and  is  regarded  as  an 
innocent  animal.  It  frequents  ruins,  walls,  houfes  ; 
delights  greatly  in  funfhine,  and  avoids  damp  fhady 
fltuations.  It  remains  concealed  (n  the  hollows  of  avails 
during  winter,  not,  however,  in  a  torpid,  but  in  an  in¬ 
ert  ftate. 


58.  Lacerta  Perfoliata,  Perfoliated  Gecko. 

Specif  Char. — Colour  brownifh,  fmooth  above  ;  lamel¬ 
lae  of  the  feet  divided  by  a  furrow  ;  tail  frequently 
turbinated. 

This  fpecies  is  of  a  thicker  form,  has  fhorter  limbs, 
and  the  tubercles  on  the  back  are  lefs  difthnff  than  the 
common  gecko.  It  is  alfo  different  in  wanting  the  pa¬ 
pillae  under  the  thighs.  The  tail  is  remarkably  fwelled 
immediately  beyond  its  origin,  and  then  tapers  to  the 
extremity,  fome  what  refembling  a  young  turnip  root, 
from  whence  it  has  been  denominated  lacerta  rapi- 
cauda. 

Its  native  Country  is  not  mentioned. 
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59.  Lacerta  Mauritanica,  Mauritanic  Gecko. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  brown,  covered  above  with  fliarp 
warts ;  tail  flat,  and  furnifhed  with  feuta  beneath  ; 
lamellae  of  the  feet  lunulated  and  divided. 
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This  fpecies  refembles  the  common  one,  but  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  being  covered  with  fpiny  or  fliarp-pointed 
warts  on  the  upper  furface.  The  toes  are  lamellated 
beneath,  but  are  not  divided  by  a  middle  fulcus. 


60.  Lacerta  Sinensis,  Chinefe  Gecko. 

Specif  Char. — Tail  flat,  all  the  toes  unguiculated  ;  face 
perforated  with  feveral  pores. 

The  head  is  broad  and  flat  ;  the  teeth  fmall  ;  the 
tongue  flat,  and  emarginated  at  the  tip.  About  the 
Tides  of  the  nofe  and  eyes  there  are  feveral  fcattered  pores. 

It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  is  frequently  feen  in 
houfes,  running  about  the  walls,  and  climbing  readily 
on  the  fmoothefl:  furfaces.  It  preys  chiefly  on  the  fmall- 
er  kind  of  cock-roach.  It  is  confidered  as  an  innocent- 
animal.  t 

61.  Lacerta  Vitt  at  a,  White-flviped  Gecko. 

Specif.  Char. —  Colour  yellowifli  brown,  with  a  white 
dorfal  band,  which  is  forked  over  the  head. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  not  exceeding  feven  or  eight 
inches  in  length  ;  the  head  is  large  in  proportion  to  the 
body  ;  the  toes  are  lamellated  beneath,  divided  by  a  ful¬ 
cus,  and  terminated  by  curved  claws.  The  upper  furface 
is  covered  with  extremely  fmall  tubercles  :  they  are  fo 
minute  as  to  be  fcarcely  perceptible. 

This  fpecies  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  India. 

62.  Lacerta  Fimbriata,  Fmibriated  Gecko. 

Specif.  Char. — A  membranaceous  fimbriated  border  o:r 
each  fide  of  the  body  ;  tail  flat ;  lamellce  of  the  feet 
divided  by  a  furrow. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  fpecies,  which,  as  the 
count  de  Cepede,  wTho  deferibes  it,  obferves,  feems  in 
fome  degree  to  conneft  the  chameleon,  the  gecko,  and 
the  water-newts.  The  largeft  individual  which  he 
examined  meafured  about  eight  inches  and  a  half  in¬ 
length.  The  head  is  large  and  flattened,  and  its  out¬ 
line  feen  from  above  is  nearly  triangular,  as  in  the  cha¬ 
meleon  ;  but  the  triangle  is  of  a  longer  form,  and  there 
is  no  riling  creft.  The  moft  remarkable  part  of  its 
ftru6lure  is  the  fringed  procefs  which  commences  on 
each  fide  of  the  head,  and  is  continued  along  the  fldes 
of  the  body.  The  colour  of  this  animal  varies  as  in  the 
chameleon,  exhibiting  different  fhadps  of  red,  yellowy 
green,  and  blue. 

It  is  a  native  of  Madagafcar,  where  it  is  pretty  com¬ 
mon.  It  is  a  harmlefs  animal,  and  yet  is  regarded  with 
great  abhorrence  by  the  natives,  who  confider  it  as  of  a 
poifonous  nature,  and  run  from  it  with  great  precipita¬ 
tion.  This  popular  prejudice  is  fuppofed  to  have  arifen 
from  a  peculiar  habit  of  the  animal,  of  running  with 
open  mouth  towTard»  the  fpe&ator,  inftead  of  making  its 
efcape  when  it  is  difeovered.  It  appears  chiefly  in  rainy 
weather,  moving  about  with  great  agility,  and  fpring- 
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ing  from  one  branch  of  a  tree  to  another  in  fearch  of 
infers,  which  are  its  proper  food. 


63.  Lacerta  Tetradactyla,  Tour-toed  Gecko . 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  yellow,  varied  with  green  j  tail 
flat ;  feet  tetradadlylous. 

This  fpecies  is  about  1  2  inches  long,  and  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  preceding  fpecies,  except  that  it  wants  the 
fimbriated  margin,  and  the  number  of  the  toes  on  the 
fore  feet  being  only  four. 

It  is  alio  a  native  of  Madagafcar,  and  is  not  held  in 
lefs  abhorrence  by  the  inhabitants  than  the  former.  It 
lives  in  the  woods,  appearing  in  the  rainy  feafon  during 
the  night. 

64.  Lacerta  Caudiverbera,  Scollop-tailed  Gecko . 

Specif.  Char. — Tail  flat,  pinnatifid  ;  feet  palmated. 

This  fpecies,  which  is  a  very  Angular  one,  is  about 
16  inches  long,  and  of  this  the  tail  meafures  above  one 
half.  The  head  is  large  and  flat,  the  body  thick,  and 
the  limbs  fhort.  The  fore  feet  are  like  the  reft  of  the 
fpecies,  but  the  hind  feet  are  ftrongly  palmated.  The 
tail  tapers  gradually  to  the  tip,  but  through  its  whole 
length  is  edged  with  a  broad  deep  fcolloped  fm  :  this 
gradually  widens  towards  the  tip,  and  is  confiderably 
broader  than  on  the  fides.  The  back  is  marked  with 
numerous  diftant  red  tubercles,  each  of  which  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a  circle  of  fmall  white  fcales.  The  webs 
of  the  hind  feet,  and  the  finny  part  of  the  tail,  are  of  a 
bright  red. 

This  fpecies  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Arabia  ^  but  be¬ 
ing  a  very  rare  animal,  its  natural  hiftory  is  not  well 
known. 

65.  Lacerta  SchneideriaNA,  Schneiderian  Gecko . 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  gray ;  tail  convex  above  and  flat 
below ;  a  black  band  on  each  fide  of  the  head  ;  la¬ 
mella  of  the  feet  lunulated  and  divided. 

The  colour  of  this  fpecies  is  cinereous,  with  a  brown 
band  on  each  fide  of  the  head  ;  on  each  fide  of  the 
body  there  is  a  future  or  wrinkling  of  the  fkin  \  the 
tail  is  edged  with  a  rowr  of  (harper  and  longer  fcales 
than  on  the  other  parts. 

66.  Lacerta  Sparmanniana,  Sparmannian  Gecko. 

Specif  Char. — Body  papillated  above  \  tail  lance  dated  \ 
fore  feet  tetrada&ylous. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  meafuring  not  more  than  three 
inches  in  total  length.  The  colour  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  Variegated  until  darker  and  lighter  (hades } 
on  the  under  part  it  is  whitifh. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
is  regarded  as  a  poifonous  animal.  It  is  faid  that  the 
fluid  fecreted  from  its  pores,  as  well  as  the  faliva,  pro¬ 
duces  inflammatory  tumors,  and  fometimes  even  gan¬ 
grenes. 

67.  Lacerta  Sputator,  Spitting  Gecko. 

Specif  Char. — Colour  gray,  marked  above  with  brown 
tranfverfe  bands ;  tail  round,  fumifhed  with  feuta  be¬ 
neath. 
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The  total  length  of  this  fpecies  does  not  exceed  four  Lizards, 
inches,  and  fometimes  it  is  (mailer,  lhe  fcales  on  the 
whole  animal  are  fmooth  and  glofiy. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Euftatia,  where  it  is 
found  about  houfes,  walls,  &tc.  When  it  is  alarmed, 
it  is  faid  to  eje£l  from  its  mouth  a  black  acrid  fluid, 
which  occafions  flight  inflammation  of  the  (kin,  and  is 
ulually  removed  by  rubbing  the  part  with  camphorated 
fpirit  of  wine. 


Se£L  VII.  Sc  INKS. 

The  animals  of  this  divifion  are  covered  with  round¬ 
ed  fiih-like  fcales. 

68.  Lacerta  Scincus,  Officinal  Scink. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  a  yellowifh  brown,  with  t  ran  fi¬ 
ver  fe  browrn  bands  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  } 
tail  (hort,  compreffed  at  the  tip  ;  upper  jaw  longelt. 

The  feink  is  from  fix  to  feven  inches  long,  and 
fometimes  more.  The  head  is  rather  fmall,  the  body 
thick  and  round,  and  the  tail  in  general  (horter  than 
the  body.  The  furface  of  the  body  has  a  glofiy  ap¬ 
pearance. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  many  of  the  eafiern  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  very  common  in  Libya,  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Arabia,  frequenting  dry  and  fandy  foils. .  It  was  once 
in  confiderable  eflimation  as  a  medicine,  in  leprous  and 
fimilar  difeafes. 

This  animal  is  deferibed  under  the  name  of  el  adda , 
by  Mr  Bruce ?  and  is  reprefented  as  very  common  in 
the  province  of  Atbara  in  Abyflinia.  .  “  It  burrows, 
fays  he,  in  the  fand,  and  performs  this  operation  fo 
quickly,  that  it  is  out  of  fight  in  an  inftant,  and  ap¬ 
pears  rather  to  have  found  a  hole  than  to  have  made 
one  •,  yet  it  comes  out  often  in  the  heat  of  the  day  and 
balks  itfelf  in  the  fun,  and,  if  not  very  much  frighten¬ 
ed,  wflll  take  refuge  behind  flones,  or  in  the  withered 
ragged  roots  of  the  abfinthium,  dried  in  the  fun  to  nearly 
its  own  colour.  Its  length  is  rather  more  than  fix  inches  $ 
though  its  legs  are  long  it  does  not  make  ufe  of  them 
to  (land  upright,  but  creeps  with  its  belly  almoft  clofe 
to  the  ground.  It  runs,  however,  with  very  great  ce¬ 
lerity.  It  is  very  long  from  its  (houlder  to  its  nofe, 
being  nearly  two  inches  :  its  body  is  round,  having 
ficarce  any  flatnefs  in  its  belly  *,  its  tail,  too,  is  perfectly 
round,  having  no  flatnefs  in  its  lower  part  \  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  (harp-pointed,  and  very  eafily  broken.  Yet  I 
have  feen  (cveral,  where  the  part  broken  oft  has  been 
renewed,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  be  difcemible.  It  is  the  fam£ 
length  between  the  point  of  the  tail  and  the  joint  of  the 
hinder  leg,  as  was  between  the  no(e  and  the  (houlder  of 
the  fore  leg  \  its  forehead  from  the  occiput  is  flat  \  its 
ftiape  conical,  not  pointed,  but  rounded  at  the  end,  in 
fliape  of  fome  (hovels  or  fpades  :  the  head  is  darker  than 
the  body,  the  occiput  darker  dill.  Its  face  is  covered 
with  fine  black  lines,  which  crofs  one  another  at  right 
angles  like  a  net  \  its  eyes  are  fmall,  defended  with  a 
number  of  ftrong  black  hairs,  or  eyelalhes.  Its  *Up- 
per  jaw  is  longer,  and  projedls  confiderably  over  the 
under.  Both  its  jaws  have  a  number  of  (hort,  fine,  but 
very  feeble  teeth  \  and  when  holding  it  in  my  hand, 
though  it  ft  niggled  violently  to  get  loofe,  it  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  ufe  of  its  teeth ;  indeed  it  feems  to 

turn 
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Lizards,  turn  Its  neck  with  great  difficulty.  Its  ears  are  large, 

' - ./■"■■■  ;  0pen,  and  nearly  round.  Its  body  is  a  light  yellow,  bor¬ 

dering  on  ftraw  colour,  croffed  with  eight  bands  of  black, 
almoft  equally  diftant,  except  the  two  next  tfce  tail. 
All  thefe  decreafe  both  in  breadth  and  length,  from 
the  middle  towards  each  extremity  of  the  animal.  The 
fcales  are  largeft  along  the  back.  They  are  very  clofe, 
though  the  divifions  are  Efficiently  apparent.  Their 
furface  is  very  poiiffied,  and  feems  as  if  varniihed  over. 
Its  legs,  from  the  ffioulder  to  the  middle  toe,  are  near¬ 
ly  an  inch  and  three  quarters  long.  Its  feet  are  coin- 
pofed  of  five  toes,  the  extremity  of  which  is  armed  with 
a  brown  claw  of  no  great  ftrength,  whole  end  is  tipped 
with  black.” 

The  fame  author,  fpeaking  of  the  immenfe  multi¬ 
tudes  of  lizards  which  are  found  in  eaftern  countries, 
adds,  “  I  am  pofitive  that  I  can  fay,  without  exagge¬ 
ration,  that  the  number  I  faw  one  day  in  the  great 
court  of  the  temple  of  the  fun  at  Balbec,  amounted  to 
many  thoufands.  Lhe  ground,  the  walls,  and  the 
Hones,  were  covered  with  them  3  and  the  various  co¬ 
lours  of  which  they  confided,  made  a  very  extraordina¬ 
ry  appearance,  glittering  under  the  fun,  in  which  they 
lay  ileeping  and  balking.” 

69.  Lacerta  Rufescens,  Greater  Scink. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  yellowiffi,  rufous  3  feet  ftiort  3 
tail  of  moderate  length. 

This  fpecies  fometimes  exceeds  15  inches  in  total 
length.  The  head  is  covered  in  front  with  large  angu¬ 
lar  fcales  3  the  legs  are  ffiort  and  thick  3  the  feet  penta- 
da&ylous,  and  furniffied  with  fmall  claws. 

It  is  a  native  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  living  both  on 
land  and  in  water.  It  is  frequent  on  the  fiiores  of  the 
Nile.  It  is  alfo  met  with  in  fome  European  iflands, 
and  particularly  in  the  ifiand  of  Cyprus. 

70.  Lacerta  Longicauda,  Long-tailed  Scink. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  olivaceous  yellow  3  tail  very 
long. 

The  great  length  of  the  tail  in  this  animal  forms  the 
fpecific  diftin&ioiv,  the  colour,  which  is  greeniffi  yellow, 
varies  in  the  ffiade  in  different  individuals. 

It  is  laid  to  be  a  native  of  America,  and  frequents 
the  fea  coafts,  where  it  feeds  on  fmall  crabs  and  fpi- 
ders. 

71.  Lacerta  Masouya,  Mabouya  Scink. 

Specif.  Char.— Colour  golden  yellow  3  fides  browniffi  3 
jaws  equal  3  tail  of  middling  length. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  about  eight  inches  ;  it 
greatly  refembles  the  common  fcink,  but  differs  from  it 
in  the  length  of  the  legs,  and  the  jaws  being  equal. 

It  is  a  native  of  America,  of  Jamaica,  and  fome  other 
Weft  India  ifiands.  It  is  alfo  found  in  the  iiland  of 
Sardinia. 

72.  Lacerta  Occidua,  Galliwafp. 

Specif  Char. — Colour  browniffi  3  tranfverfe  bands  fome- 
what  waved  3  legs  ftiort  3  tail  of  middling  length. 

Except  being  larger,  fomewhat  thicker,  and  having 
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a  tail  proportionally  ffiorter,  this  fpecies  comes  very 
near  the  greater  fcink.  It  is  about  two  feet  in  total 
length.  The  teeth  are  fmall  in  front  3  but  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  back  part  of  the  jaws,  they  gradually  increafe 
in  fize,  like  the  molares  teeth  of  the  mammalia. 

The  galliwafp  is  a  native  of  the  American  iflands.  It 
is  very  common  in  woody  and  marffiy  places  in  Jamaica, 
and  has  been  reckoned,  but  without  foundation,  a  poifo- 
nous  reptile. 

Var.  Lacerta  fcincoides ,  auflralafian  galliwafp. — 
This,  although  it  is  of  a  darker  colour,  has  a  longer 
tail,  and  larger  fcales,  is  confidered  only  as  a  variety  of 
the  former.  On  each  fide  of  the  neck  there  is  com¬ 
monly  a  longitudinal  brown  fpot. 

It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland. 

73.  Lacerta  Guttata,  Spotted  Scink. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  gray,  fpotted  with  white  3  tail 
long,  marked  writh  four  tranfverfe  black  bands,  and 
black  tip. 

This  fpecies  does  not  exceed  three  inches  in  length. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Ural  defect. 

74.  Lacerta  Ocellata,  Ocellated  Scink. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  greeniffi  gray,  white  beneath, 
marked  above  with  roundiffi  ocellated  brown  Ipots, 
which  have  white  rectangular  difks. 

This  fpecies  is  about  a  fpan  long.  The  body  is  de~ 
preffed  3  the  feet  are  ftiort  and  pentadaCtylous.  It  has 
no  femoral  warts. 

It  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  frequents  houfes. 

Se£L  VIII.  Salamanders,  Newts  or  Efts. 

The  fpecies  included  under  this  feCtion  have  foft 
Ikins,  and  fome  of  them  are  w^ater  lizards. 

75.  Lacerta  Salamandra,  Salamander. 

Specif  Char. — Colour  black,  fpotted  with  golden  yel¬ 
low  3  tail  round,  and  of  moderate  length. 

The  colours  of  the  falamander  afford  Efficient  marks 
of  diftin&ion.  It  is  of  a  deep  finning  black,  variegated 
with  large  oblong  and  irregular  fpots  of  bright  orange 
yellow.  The  fides  are  marked  with  many  large  tranf¬ 
verfe  wrinkles.  The  parotid  glands  form  protuberances 
on  each  fide  of  the  head.  On  the  back  and  fides  of  the 
body  there  are  feveral  large  open  pores,  from  which  is 
exfuded  a  peculiar  fluid,  which  ferves  to  lubricate  the 
fkin.  This  fluid  is  of  an  acrid  nature  3  and  when  the 
animal  is  irritated,  is  copioufly  fecreted,  and  even  it  is 
fuppofed,  ejected  to  fome  diftance  for  its  defence.  It  is 
in  general  from  feven  to  eight  inches  in  length.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  feen  entirely  black. 

The  falamander  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  delighting  in 
moift  ffiady  places,  w^oods,  &c.  During  the  winter  it 
conceals  itfelf  in  receffes  under  ground,  in  the  cavities  of 
old  walls,  or  about  the  roots  of  old  trees. 

This  fpecies  lives  chiefly  on  infeCts,  fmall  Eails,  Sec. 
It  is  capable  of  living  in  lvaters  as  well  as  on  land,  and 
fometimes  reforts  to  ftagnant  pools.  It  is  flow  in  its  mo¬ 
tions,  and  Torpid  in  its  manners. 
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Lizards.  The  falamander  is  viviparous.  The  young  are  pro- 
duced  perfectly  formed  in  the  fame  way  as  the  viper..  It 
is  faid  that  it  retires  to  the  water  to  depofit  its  young, 
the  number  of  which  at  one  birth  amounts  to  30  or  40, 
and  when  they  are  firft  excluded,  they  are  furnifhed 
with  branchial  fins  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  which  are 
temporary  organs,  and  are  afterwards  obliterated  like 
thofe  of  the  tadpole. 

Many  popular  errors  concerning  the  falamander  have 
long  prevailed.  One  of  thefe  was,  that  it  was  a  veno¬ 
mous  animal,  and  that  its  poifon  is  of  fo  malignant  a 
nature,  as  fcarcely  to  admit  of  any  remedy.  It  is  now, 
however,  found  from  the  obfervations  of  later  naturalifts 
to  be  perfe&ly  innocent,  and  although  the  fluid  fecreted 
from  the  fkin  may  be  noxious  to  fmaller  animals,  it  is  in¬ 
capable  of  inflidling  either  wound  or  poifon  on  any  large 
animal.  In  an  experiment  made  on  purpofe,  a  gray  lizard, 
which  had  bitten  a  falamander,  and  {wallowed  fome  of 
the  fluid  fecreted  from  the  fkin,  was  almoft  immediately 
feized  with  convulfions,  and  foon  after  'died.  It  was 
another  popular  error  that  the  falamander  could  exift  un¬ 
injured  in  the  fire,  and  that  it  could  even  extinguifh  it 
by  means  of  the  fluid  fecreted  from  its  fkin.  This  fluid, 
it  is  probable,  is  fecreted  in  greater  abundance  when 
the  animal  is  expofed  to  heat,  and  thus  it  is  protec¬ 
ted  for  a  fhort  time  againft  the  aflion  of  the  fire,  which 
can  produce  no  effe&  till  the  moifture  on  the  fkin  is 
evaporated  5  and  from  this  circumftance,  and  hafty  ob- 
fervation,has  arifen  the  improbable  ftory  of  its  being  able 
to  refift  the  action  of  fire. 

76.  Lacerta  Vulgaris,  Common  Newt . 

Specif.  Char . — Colour  yellowifh  brown  $  dorfal  line 
double  j  abdomen  orange  coloured,  fpotted  with 
brown. 

This  fpecies  is  the  fmalleft  of  the  Britifli  lizards, 
the  general  length  not  exceeding  three  inches  and  a 
half. 

It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  dunghills,  &c.  Like  the  flug 
and  toad,  it  makes  its  way  into  cellars.  It  is  altogether 
a  land  fpecies,  and  it  feems  to  be  viviparous  j  for  fome 
of  a  very  fmall  fize,  yet  perfe&ly  formed,  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  a  very  great  diftance  from  any  water. 

77.  Lacerta  Palustris,  Great  Water  Newt . 

Specif  Char . — Colour  blackifh }  fides  fpeckled  with 
wdiite  abdomen  orange,  with  irregular  black  fpots. 

^  This  fpecies  is*  fmaller  in  fize,  and  marked  with  a 
different  diftribution  of  colours,  but  in  its  general  ap¬ 
pearance  it  bears  a  confiderable  refemblance  to  the  fala¬ 
mander.  It  is  from  five  to  fix  inches  in  length.  The 
tail  is  flat,  with  thin  fharp  edges,  and  terminating  in  a 
point  y  on  each  fide  of  it  in  the  male  there  is  a  filvery 
Aroad  band>  accompanied  with  a  bluifh  tinge. 
This  ftripe  and  the  dorfal  creft  are  fometimes  wanting 
in  the  female.  0 

It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  is  rare  in  Britain.  It 
frequents  ftagnant  wraters  in  cool  fhady  places,  and  lives 
entirely  on  infers.  It  is  to  larger  animals  quite  in^ 
noxious  y  but  the  fluid  exfuded  from  its  fkin  feems  to  a£l 
?.s  a  poifon  on  fmall  animals. 
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78.  Lacerta  Aquatica,  Common  Water  Newt .  Lizards. 

Specif  Char _ _ Colour  olive  brown,  fpotted  with  black  } 

abdomen  orange-coloured  5  tail  fharp-edged  and  finu- 

ated.  * 

The  general  length  of  this  fpecies  is  from  three  to 
four  inches.  The  male  is  readily  diftinguifhed  from 
the  female  by  a  confpicuous  dorfal  creft,  which  is  more 
elevated,  and  more  regularly  finuated  than  that  of  the 
former  fpecies.  This  broad  creft  is  very  tranfparent, 
and  when  examined  with  a  magnifying  glafs,  fhews  the 
ramifications  of  the  blood  veffels  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  In  the  female  the  dorfal  creft  is  near¬ 
ly  wanting.  The  colour  of  the  male  is  olive  brown, 
marked  with  numerous  round  black  fpots,  which  are 
largeft  on  the  fides  and  tail.  The  female  is  of  a  pale 
yellowifh  brown,  and  the  fpots  are  much  lefs  diftinft. 

The  fore  feet  are  tetrada&ylous  ^  the  hind  feet  penta- 
daffylous,  and  in  all  the  claws  are  wanting  j  but  with 
regard  to  the  colour,  the  breadth  of  the  tail,  and  that 
of  the  toes,  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  water 
newt,  at  different  times  of  the  year,  different  ftates  of  the 
weather,  and  even  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  day,  is  fub- 
je£t  to  confiderable  variation. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  met  with  in 
Britain  in  all  foft  ftagnant  waters. 

This  animal  breeds  early  in  the  fpring,  and  depofits 
fmall  oblong  firings  or  clufters  of  fpawn.  The  ova, 
according  to  Spallanzani,  are  of  a  kidney  fhape,  and 
the  larva  are  ready  formed,  becaufe  long  before  they 
leave  the  gluten,  their  motions  are  brifk  and  frequent. 

In  about  10  days  they  extricate  themfelves  from  the 
gluten.  When  they  are  firft  excluded,  the  branchial  fins 
are  diftin&ly  feen,  and  foon  after  the  fore  legs  appear. 

After  a  fortnight  the  hind  legs  are  vifible,  and  about 
the  beginning  of  September  the  branchial  fins  become 
obliterated,  and  the  animal  affumes  its  perfedl  form. 

While  the  animal  remains  in  the  larva  ft  ate,  'it  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  triple  pair  of  ramified  branchial  fins  on 
each  fide  of  the  neck,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
a  fmall  fifh. 

The  water  newt  frequently  calls  its  fkin,  -which 
may  be  occafionally  feen  floating  on  the  waters  which 
they  frequent,  and  is  fometimes  fo  perfedl  as  to  reprefent 
the  whole  form  of  the  complete  animal.  The  repro¬ 
ductive  powder  of  the  water  newt  is  a  ftriking  circum¬ 
ftance  in  its  natural  hiftory.  They  have  been  knowrn 
to  have  their  legs,  tails,  and  even  the  eyes,  according  to 
fome,  completely  reftored,  after  they  were  cut  off  or  de- 
ftroyed.  This  animal  is  alfo  remarkable  for  its  tenacity  of 
life.  Cafes  have  occurred  in  which  the  water  newt  has 
been  found  completely  inclofed  in  a  mafs  of  ice,  in 
which  it  muft  have  remained  for  weeks,  or  even  months, 
and  yet,  when  the  ice  is  melted,  the  animal  was  reftored 
to  its  former  health  and  vigour.  Yet  it  is  very  readily 
deftroyed  by  the  application  of  certain  fubftances.  The 
water  newt  immerfed  in  fait  water,  foon  dies  \  or  even 
by  haying  common  fait  rubbed  on  the  back  for  a 
fhort  time. 

79.  Leverian  Water  Newt. 

This  is  a  very  large  fpecies  of  the  water  newt,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr  Shaw,  and  of  which  there  is  a  fpecimen  in 
the  Levexian  mufeum.  The  total  length  is  17L  inches, 

and 
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L-zarck  *and  of  this  the  tail  meafures  6i  inches.  The  head  is 

- '  flattened,  the  mouth  moderately  wide,  and  the  upper 

jaw  is  furnifhed  in  front  with  two  concentric  rows  of 
numerous,  fmall,  briftly  teeth.  The  under  jaw  has  on¬ 
ly  a  fingle  row.  The  eyes  are  fmall,  round,  and  fituat- 
ed  on  each  fide  of  the  front  of  the  head,  fo  that  they 
are  very  remote  from  each  other.  The  colour  is  pale 
brown,  marked  in  a  confluent  manner  with  darker  va¬ 
riegations.  The  legs  are  about  one  inch  in  length,  and 
they  are  all  furnifhed,  along  their  whole  length  be¬ 
hind,  with  a  dilated  fkin  or  crefl.  The  tail  is  like  that 
of  the  common  water  newt,  but  is  fhorter,  and  lefs  deep¬ 
ly  finned. 

Its  native  country,  and  farther  particulars  of  its  na¬ 
tural  hiilory,  are  unknown. 

80.  Lacerta  Maculata,  Spotted  Water  Newt . 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  blackifh  ;  a  double  row  of  white 

fpots  down  the  back. 

The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  about  five  inches.  The 
head  is  large  ;  there  are  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and 
five  on  the  hind.  The  colour  is  deep  brown,  and  the 
double  row  of  white  fpots,  which  begins  at  the  top  of 
the  head  and  continues  to  the  tail,  becomes  a  fingle  row 
to  the  end. 

It  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  and  inhabits  ponds,  ditches, 
and  ftagnant  waters. 

Se&,  IX.  Snake  Lizards. 

The  fpecies  belonging  to  this  fe&ion  have  very  long 
bodies,  and  fhort  legs. 

8 1.  Lacerta  Chalcides,  Chalcides  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Colour  ferruginous;  feet  tetradadlylous ; 

body  long,  and  marked  with  fix  brown  dorfal  lines. 

The  ufual  length  of  this  animal  is  about  eight  or  nine 
inches ;  but  it  is  fometimes  found  only  a  few  inches  long, 
and  fometimes  exceeds  a  foot.  The  head  is  anteriorly  co¬ 
vered  with  large  fcales  ;  the  fnout  is  tapering  ;  the  eyes 
are  fmall,  and  the  openings  of  the  ears  are  very  diftin<5l. 
The  colour  is  ferruginous  or  chefnut  brown  above,  and 
yellowifh  brown  beneath. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  frequenting  moift  fhady  places.  It  is 
quite  inoffenfive,  and  feeds  on  infers,  fmall  worms,  &c. 
The  motions  of  the  chalcides  are  rather  flow.  It  is  vi¬ 
viparous,  and  is  faid  to  produce  a  great  number  of 
young. 

82.  Annulated  Chalcides.  Chalcide  Cepede. 

This  is  nearly  allied  to  the  former,  but  differs  from 
it  in  having  fquare  fcales,  and  in  being  marked  through 
its  whole  length  with  a  continued  feries  of  annuli  or 
rings,  to  the  number  of  48.  The  length  of  the  body  is 
about  inches,  and  is  fomewhat  fhorter  than  the  tail. 
The  feet  are  fhorter  than  in  the  former  fpecies,  and  are 
all  tetrada&ylous. 

The  native  country  of  this  fpecies  is  unknown. 

83.  Lacerta  Serpens,  Serpent  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char . — Head,  body,  and  tail  cylindrical ;  feet 

fmall,  remote,  pentadadlylous. 
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The  length  of  this  fpecies  is  about  inches.  The  Lizards, 
colour  is  cinereous  or  pale  ferruginous  above,  marked  — "v~"— 
with  from  15  to  20  dufky  lines  ;  beneath  it  is  afh  co¬ 
loured,  with  afilvery  glofs.  It  is  entirely  covered  with 
imbricated  fcales. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  Java. 

84.  Lacerta  Anguina,  Snake  Lizard. 

Specif  Char. — Body  long  ;  tail  very  long  ;  feet  oval- 
fhaped,  and  without  toes. 

The  body  of  this  fpecies  meafures  four,  the  whole 
length  15  inches.  The  colour  is  brown  above,  afh-co- 
loured  on  the  fides,  yellowifh  beneath,  and  the  upper 
furface  is  marked  throughout  its  whole  length  with  fe- 
veral  dark  ftripes.  The  head  is  fmall  ;  the  legs  very 
fhort,  and  placed  near  the  head  and  vent,  and  feemingly 
terminated  in  one  undivided  procefs.  The  whole  body 
is  covered  with  ovate  fcales. 

It  is  a’  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  water,  and  about  the  rocks  in 
Table  bay. 

85.  Lacerta  Apus,  Apodal  Lizard. 

Specif  Char. — This  fnake-formed  lizard  is  ferruginous, 
has  no  fore  feet,  and  its  hind  feet  are  very  fhort  and 
monoda&ylous. 

The  chalcides  itfelf  does  not  approach  fo  near  to 
the  fnake  tribe  as  this  large  and  Angular  fpecies  of  the 
lizard.  It  meafures  almolt  three  feet  in  length,  and  its 
general  appearance  bears  fuch  a  ftriking  refemblance  to 
a  large  fnake,  that  it  requires  a  very  attentive  examina¬ 
tion  to  afeertain  the  difference  ;  as  it  has  only  a  pair  of 
extremely  fhort  pointed  proceffes  by  way  of  feet,  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body,  al- 
mofl  on  either  fide  of  the  vent,  and  without  toes.  The 
head  is  rather  large,  and  covered  with  large  fcales  ;  the 
fnout  is  tapering  ;  the  upper  jaw  projefls  a  little  over 
the  lower  ;  the  mouth  is  of  a  moderate  widenefs,  and  the 
ears  are  very  vifible.  There  is  no  appearance  of  a  neck, 
as  the  body  gradually  tapers  from  the  head  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  tail,  which  is  longer  than  the  body,  and 
terminates  in  a  point.  The  whole  animal  is  covered 
with  rows  of  fcales  of  a  moderately  large  fize,  in  a  lon¬ 
gitudinal  dire&ion,  and  emarginated  at  the  tips.  From 
the  head  to  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  tail,  a  deep 
continued  channel  runs  along  each  fide  of  the  body.  Its 
colour  is  a  pale  chefnut,  and  beneath  a  pale  yellow- 
brown. 

Two  fpecimens  of  this  lizard  were  brought  from 
Greece  by  Hr  John  Sibthorp,  profeffor  of  botany  in  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford.  It  is  rather  a  lingular  circum- 
ftance  that  an  animal  of  fuch  magnitude  fhould  have  re¬ 
mained  fo  long  unknown  to  the  inquifitive  naturaliff. 

It  is  a  native  of  Greece,  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Siberia,  and  unqueflionably  of  many  other  parts  both 
of  Europe  and  Alia,  although  the  knowledge  of  it  has 
been  but  lately  acquired,  the  firfl  deferiber  of  it  being 
Hr  Pallas,  by  whom  it  was  found  in  the  fouth  of  Siberia. 

It  frequents  moifl  and  fhady  places,  and,  as  far  as  is  yet 
known,  is  an  innocent  animal. 

86.  Lacerta  Bipes,  Biped  Lizard. 

Specif  Char . — Long  bodied,  cylindrical,  pale  yellow, 
q  fpeckled 
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is  of  the  fame  diameter,  and  is  covered  with  rings  of  Anatomy, 
fquare  fcales.  Along  each  fide  there  is  a  continued  v 
furrow,  which  feparates  the  upper  and  lower  furfaces. 

The  legs  are  two,  very  Ihort,  and  placed  near  the  head. 

They  are  divided  into  five  minute  toes,  which  are  fur- 
nilhed  with  claws.  The  colour  of  the  living  animal  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  green,  and  paler  beneath. 

It  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 
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fpeckled  with  brown,  having  no  fore  feet  j  hind  feet 
very  fmall,  and  dida£iylou$. 

This  fpecies,  which  is  not  larger  in  diameter  than  that 
bfagoofe  quill,  meafures  about  fix  inches  in  length  j 
its  colour  is  a  pale  yellow,  fpotted  with  brown  j  the  head 
is  fmall,  body  cylindrical,  tail  Ihort  and  taper  5  on  each 
fide  of  the  vent  there  is  a  fmall  Tubulated  foot,  which 
is  furnifhed  with  two  fmall  unequal  toes. 

It  is  a  native  of  India  and  South  America. 

87.  Lacerta  Lumbricoides,  Lumhriciform  Lizard. 

Specif.  Char. — Body  cylindrical,  two-footed,  and  annu- 
lated  with  fquare  fcales,  having  a  lateral  farrow,  and 
no  hind  feet. 

This  is  about  eight  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  whole  body,  including  head  and  tail, 


Number  of  fpecies  in  each  genus,  included  under  the 
order  Kept  ilia. 

Testudo, 

Rana, 

Draco, 

Lacerta, 

Total  176 


39 

48 

2 

87 


CHAP.  II.  OF  THE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  REPTILES. 


HAVING  in  the  former  chapter  'taken  a  brief  and 
qomprehenfive  view  of  the  claffification,  and  fuch  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  natural  hiflory  of  reptiles,  as  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  different  fpecies,  we  now  proceed  to 
give  a  flight  fketch  of  the  anatomy  and  phyfiology  of 
Siis  order  of  animals.  Thefefhall  be  the  fubje£ts  of  the 
two  following  fe&ions.  In  the  firft  we  fhall  treat  of 
the  anatomy,  in  the  fecond  oi  the  phyfiology  of  reptiles. 

Sect.  I.  Of  the  Anatomy  of  Reptiles. 

Between  this  order  of  animals,  and  the  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  the  clafs  mammalia,  there  are  many  points 
of  reiemblance,^  making  allowances  for  the  difference  of 
fize  y  and  hence  they  have  been  denominated  ovipa¬ 
rous  quadrupeds.  This  refemblance,  however,  only  ex¬ 
tends  to  external  appearance. 

The  body  of  reptiles  is  fupported  by  four  feet,  and 
thefe  form  the  principal  external  chara£ler.  "1  hey  are 
difpofed  like  thofe  of  the  mammalia,  two  before  and 
two  behind.  With  the  exception  of  fome  animals  which 
have  been  arranged  under  this  order,  and  which  have 
only  two  feet,  all  reptiles  are.  furnifhed  with  four 
feet. 

The  body  is  furnifhed  with  a  tail,  which  is  different 
from  that  of  quadrupeds,  in  having  no  hair.  This  is 
common  to  the  tortoifes  and  the  whole  of  the  lizard 
tribe.  The  genus  rana  is  an  exception  to  this.  All 
the  fpecies  included  under  it  are  unprovided  with  a 
tail. 

The  body  is  either  lengthened,  that  is,  when  it  is 
confiderably  longer  than  broad,  as  is  the  cafe  with 
lizards  $  or  rounded,  that  is,  when  the  body,  feen  from 
above,  exhibits  an  orbicular  form,  as  in  the  tortoife  and 
fome  toads. 

With  regard  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  it  is  never 
covered  with  hairs,  but  fometimes  with  fcales  5  fuch  are 
reptiles  without  a  tail,  the  falamanders  and  fome  lizards. 
Jt  is  fometimes  covered  with  inequalities  or  afperities, 
the  whole  furface  being  rough  with  elevated  points, 
which  refemble  warts  or  puftules.  This  is  the  cafe  with 
fome  lizards,  and  feveral  frogs  and  toads.  The  body  is 


covered  fometimes  with  a  (hell  both  above  and  below  y 
this  bony  covering  protefts  the  animal  from  external  in¬ 
jury.  With  fuch  a  covering  the  genus  tortoife  is  fur- 

liifhed*  r  , 

In  the  fketch  which  we  propole  to  give  ot  the 
anatomy  of  reptiles,  the  parts  of  the  body  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  external  and  internal ;  the.  external  parts 
comprehend  the  head,- the  trunk,  the  tail,  and  the  feet. 
Under  the  internal  parts  are  included  the  fkeleton,  the 
mufcles,  and  the  vifeera. 

External  Parts  of  the  Body. 

1.  The  Head. — The  head  is  that  part  of  the  body 
which  is  articulated  with  the  firft  vertebra  of  the  neck. 
It  is  rounded,  that  is,  when  its  external  furface  is  round 
in  every  direction,  as  is  the  cafe  with  tortoifes  \  or  flat¬ 
tened  or  depreffed,  when  it  is  compreffed  above  and  be¬ 
low,  which  is  the  cafe  with  almoft  the  whole  order  ;  or 
triangular,  when  the  head,  feen  from  above,  represents 
a  triangle,  as  in  fome  toads  and  frogs. 

The  mouth  is  femicircular,  when  the  outline  forms  a 
femicircle,  as  in  the  genus  rana ,  and  in  almoft  all  the 
lizard  tribe  j  or  inferior,  when  the  ypper  jaw  comes 
over  the  lower,  fo  that  the  mouth  naceffarily  occupies 
the  lower  part  of  the  head.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the 
tadpole. 

The  beak  or  fnout  either  forms  an  inclined  plane 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  jaws,  as  in 
the  chameleon,  and  many  lizards  5  or  conical,  when  the 
two  jaws  gradually  dimmifh,  as  i*n  the  crocodile  j  or 
refle&ed  upwards,  when  both  jaws  are  flattened  and 
turned  upwards  towards  the  extremity  of  the  beak  j 
or  rounded,  when  they  are  thick  and  ventricofe  to¬ 
wards  the  extremity,  as  in  feveral  tortoifes  *,  or  point¬ 
ed,  when  the  upper  jaw  terminates  like  the  beak  of  a 
bird. 

The  jawTs  are  either  equal,  as  in  moft  part  of  the 
genus  rana ,  in  many  of  the  lizards,  and  falamanders  j 
or  unequal,  as  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  the  tortoifes  and 
lizards,  in  which  cafe,  the  upper  jaw  is  always  the 
longeft.  Among  the  whole  order  of  reptiles^  there  is 

no 
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Anatomy,  no  inftance  of  the  contrary  $  that  is,  of  the  lower  jaw 
W*“*v*~w  being  longeft,  and  perhaps  this  ftrutlure  would  be  in¬ 
convenient,  or  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  or  its  habits  and  mode  of  life. 

A  common  error  long  prevailed  with  regard  to  the 
motion  of  the  jaws  of  the  crocodile.  It  was  afferted, 
that  this  animal  only  moved  its  upper  jaw  $  but  the 
more  accurate  obfervations  of  later  anatomifts  have 
proved  the  contrary,  and  that  the  articulations  of  the 
head  and  jaws  of  this  animal  are  precifely  the  fame 
as  in  other  quadrupeds.  The  head  is  articulated  with 
the  laft  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  the  lower  jaw  is  arti¬ 
culated  with  the  upper,  fo  that  the  former,  namely  the 
lower  jaw,  only  has  the  power  of  motion. 

All  the  animals  belonging  to  the  order  of  reptiles, 
are  not  furnifhed  with  teeth*  The  tortoifes  and  fome 
lizards,  have  none.  All  the  fpecies  belonging  to  the 
genus  rana  may  be  confidered  alfo  as  having  none,  Jthe 
jaws  being  only  crenulated  or  notched  \  but  in  other 
tribes  belonging  to  this  order,  the  teeth  are  conical, 
as  thofe  of  the  crocodile,  which  are  hollow,  and  filled 
with  a  foft  fubftance  ;  or  recurved,  wrhen  the  extremity 
of  the  tooth  turns  backward  towards  the  throat,  as  in  the 
Indian  crocodile  }  or  ftraight,  as  in  moft  of  the  lizard 
tribe  5  comprelfed  at  the  fides,  as  in  the  guana  j  or  notch¬ 
ed,  when  the  fummit  of  the  tooth  is  truncated  and  cre- 
nulated,  as  in  the  homed  lizard. 

Tongue . — In  almoft  all  the  tribes  of  animals  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  order,  the  tongue  is  peculiarly  fitted  for 
feizing  their  prey.  The  form  of  it  varies  in  all  the 
families.  Another  error  has  prevailed  with  regard 
to  the  tongue  of  the  crocodile.  It  was  faid  that  it  had 
no  tongue,  but  in  place  of  it  is  furnifhed  with  a  ftrong 
membrane,  which  adheres  to  the  two  edges  of  the  lower 
jaw.  Even  the  obfervations  of  later  naturalifts  tend  to 
confirm  this  error.  Denon,  who  had  numerous  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  feeing  the  crocodile  both  dead  and  alive,  in 
its  native  haunts  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  believes  in 
this  opinion,  that  the  crocodile  has  no  tongue ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  accurate  anatomical  infpe&ion 
was  made,  to  alcertain  this  point,  or  indeed  that  he  was 
accompanied  by  any  anatomifl  at  all,  by  whom  alone 
the  truth  or  falfehood  of  the  opinion  could  be  invefti- 
Tongue  of  gatech  This  organ  of  the  crocodile,  however,  is  very 
the  croco-  large,  and  even  proportionally  larger  than  that  of  the 
tlile.  ox,  but  it  is  ftrongly  connected  with  the  fides  of  the 

lower  jaw,  and  being  thus  fixed  or  tied  down,  can¬ 
not  be  ftretched  forwards,  as  is  the  cafe  with  other 
animals. 

In  fome  of  the  animals  belonging  to  this  order,  the 
tongue  is  nearly  of  equal  length  and  breadth.  This  is 
the  cafe  with  the  tongue  of  frogs,  tortoifes,  the  falaman- 
der,  and  the  guana. 

In  fome  it  is  very  narrow  at  the  bafe,  and  divided  in 
two  at  the  extremity,  as  in  mod  of  the  lizard  tribe, 
which  are  thus  furnifiied  with  a  bifid  tongue. 

Of  the  cha-  But  the  ftru£lure  of  the  tongue  of  the  chameleon,  is 
meleon.  perhaps  the  moft  fingularof  any  belonging  to  the  order. 

It  is  compofed  of  a  white  folid  flefii,  10  inches  long, 
and  about  three  broad.  It  is  round,  and  flattifh  to¬ 
wards  the  end  ;  hollow  and  open,  fomewhat  refembling 
the  termination  of  the  trunk  of  the  elephant.  The 
tongue  is  attached  to  the  os  hyoides  by  a  kind  of  trunk, 
of  the  fhape  of  an  intefline,  about  fix  inches  long,  and  a 
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line  in  breadth.  This  trunk  is  furnifhed  externally  Anatomy.^ 
with  a  -membrane,  and  internally  with  a  loft,  but  folid  """  v 
and  compact,  nervous  fubftance,  which  is  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  divided  into  fibres.  It  is  by  means  of  this  trunk 
that  the  tongue,  which  is  attached  to  it,  is  projected 
from  the  mouth.  This  is  done  by  the  extenfion  of  the 
trunk,  and  it  is  again  drawn  back  by  its  contra&ile 
power.  Thefe  motions  are  performed  by  a  kind  of 
cartilaginous  ftilus,  to  which  the  invefting  membrane 
is  attached,  and  over  which  it  is  plaited  like  a  filk 
flocking  on  the  leg.  This  ftilus  is  an  inch  long,  and 
originates  from  the  middle  of  the  bafe  of  the  os  hyoides. 

In  coufequence  of  this  extenfile  and  retra£lile  powers 
which  the  tongue  of  the  chameleon  poffeffes,  it  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  epithet  of  vermiform ,  becaufe  in  thofe  motions 
it  refembles  thofe  of  an  earth-worm* 

There  is  no  great  peculiarity  about  the  noftrils  o£No  nis‘ 
any  of  this  order  of  animals.  In  general,  they  are  al- 
moft  always  of  a  round  form.  In  fome,  however, 
they  are  lunulated,  or  fhaped  fomewhat  like  a  crelcent, 
the  horns  of  which  are  turned  backwards.  This  is  the 
cafe  with  the  noftrils  of  the  crocodile. 

The  eyes,  as  in  moft  other  animals,  are  placed  on  Eyes; 
the  fides  of  the  head  *,  but  in  fome  they  are  vertical,  or  * 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  as  in  feveral  ot  the  toads 
and  the  crocodiles ;  approximating,  wThen  the  diftance 
between  the  eyes  is  very  fmall  5  or  protuberant,  when 
the  globe  of  the  eye  on  each  fide  forms  a  confiderable 
projection,  as  in  thofe  belonging  to  the  genus  rana,  the 
crocodiles ,  and  the  falamanders* 

The  nictitating  membrane,  which  is  peculiar  to  fome 
birds,  belongs  alfo  to  fome  of  the  animals  of  this  order. 

By  means  of  extending  this  membrane  over  the  eye,  the 
exceflive  brightnefs  of  funfhine,  to  which  many  of  them, 
being  natives  of  warm  climates,  are  expofed,  is  greatly 
moderated,  and  perhaps  this  membrane  may  be  ufe- 
ful  to  thofe  animals  of  this  order  which  frequent  the 
water. 

The  iris  of  the  eye  is  differently  coloured  in  the  ani¬ 
mals  of  this  order.  In  many  it  is  red  }  in  the  chameleon 
it  is  of  a  golden  yellow  colour. 

Externally,  the  ears  of  reptiles  do  not  exhibit  any Ears* 
remarkable  peculiarity.  The  opening  is  more  or  lefs 
round,  and  it  is  ufually  covered  with  a  membrane. 

There  is  no  external  ear,  by  which  the  vibrations  of 
the  air  might  be  colleCled,  and  conveyed  to  the  fenfe 
of  hearing  ;  from  which  it  has  been  concluded,  that 
this  fenfe  is  more  obtufe  than  in  quadrupeds. 

2.  The  Trunk. — The  trunk  of  the  body  includes 
the  neck,  the  breaft,  the  back,  the  ribs,  the  abdomen, 
and  the  anus  ;  and  fome  of  thefe  parts  in  different  rep¬ 
tiles,  prefent  confiderable  varieties. 

The  neck,  which  unites  the  head  'with  the  trunk,  is  ^eck‘ 
very  different  in  the  different  tribes  belonging  to  this 
order.  In  all  thofe  included  under  the  genus  Rana , 
the  head  is  fo  clofely  attached  to  the  trunk,  that  the 
neck  is  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguifhed.  In  others,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  confiderably  elongated,  and  quite  diftinCl,  as 
in  the  crocodile  and  the  falamander.  The  neck  is  alfo 
pretty  long  in  fome  of  the  tortoifes.  Sometimes  it  is 
covered  with  wrinkles  or  folds,  when  the  Ikin  forms 
feveral  tranfverfe  wrinkles,  as  in  the  neck  of  fome  of 
the  tortoifes. 

The  breaft  or  thorax  is  fituated  on  the  anterior  part  Tiiorax* 

Qq  2  of 
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Anatomy,  of  the  trunk  }  it  forms  a  clofe  cavity  which  is  covered 
v— '  beneath  by  the  fternum,  on  the  Tides  by  the  ribs,  and 
above  by  the  vertebrae  at  the  back  bone. 

The  back  is  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  extending 
from  the  laft*  vertebra  of  the  neck  to  the  firft  of  the 
tail.  In  reptiles  it  is  fometimes  convex,  fometimes 
more  or  lefs fattened.  It  is  either  fumiflied  with  fcales, 
when  there  extends  along  the  fuperior  furface  a  row*  of 
fcales  from  the  neck  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  as  in 
the  guana  and  horned  lizard  }  or  it  is  furn idled  with  a 
toothed  future,  wflien  the  upper  extremity  of  the  trunk 
terminates  in  a  notched  ridjge,  as  in  the  chameleon  of 
the  Cape}  or  is  fupplied  with  a  kind  of  radiated  fin, 
fomewhat  refembling  the  fin  of  a  fifh,  as  in  the  bafililk} 
or  it  is  protected  wfith  a  ftrong  bony  covering,  known 
Calipafli  of  by  the  name  of  calipajh,  This  is  the  name  by  which 
the  turtle,  the  bony  covering  of  the  turtle  is  didinguidied.  Tnis 
covering  is  compofed  of  different  pieces  clofely  united 
to  each  other,  and  they  are  fometimes  fmooth  and  con¬ 
vex,  fometimes  floated  and  flat,  difpofed  in  three  rows} 
and  there  are  about  24  pieces  fituated  on  the  edges  of 
this  covering. 

Ribs.  The  ribs  include  the  lateral  parts  of  the  trunk,  from 

the  neck  to  the  anus.  In  the  tortoifes,  the  ribs  are  de¬ 
fended  by  the  edges  of  the  calipafli,  which  is  here  unit¬ 
ed  with  the  inferior  (hell,  or  bony  covering. 

Abdomen.  The  abdomen  or  belly  conftitutes  the  inferior  part  of 
the  body,  and  extends  from  the  extremity  of  the  breaft 
or  thorax  to  the  anus.  In  the  tortoifes,  this  part  is 
compofed  of  a  bony  covering }  and  in  fome  fpecies  be¬ 
longing  to  this  tribe,  there  are  openings  in  tliofe  places 
which  correfpond  to  the  head,  the  four  feet,  and  the 
tail }  but  in  fome  other  fpecies,  as  in  the  tcjhido  claufa , 
there  is  no  opening  whatever,  but  the  bony  covering  is 
tranfverfely  divided  into  two  parts,  which  play  on  a 
kind  of  hinge,  fo  that  when  the  animal  wfifhes  to  move, 
it  opens  the  anterior  divifion  to  put  out  the  head  and 
the  fore  feet }  and  in  the  fame  vray  for  the  opening  be¬ 
hind.  This  inferior  bony  covering  is  united  with  the 
upper  one  by  means  of  a  cartilage  placed  near  the 
middle  of  the  body.  This  is  ufually  known  by  the 
Calipee.  name  of  calipee .  Sometimes  the  abdomen  is  covered 
wfith  plates  or  fcuta,  which  is  the  cafe  wfith  mofi  of  the 
lizards,  which  have  on  the  inferior  furface  of  the  body, 
very  large  plates  regularly  arranged. 

The  anus  is  not  only  the  paffage  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  excrement,  but  is  befides  the  canal  in  which  are 
contained  the  parts  of  generation  of  the  male  lizards 
and  tortoifes.  The  males  of  the  animals  belonging  to 
the  genus  Rana ,  which  are  deftitute  of  thefe  parts,  ejeft 
by  this  opening  the  fluid  which  impregnates  the  ova  of 
the  female. 

3.  The  Tail. — This  part  terminates  the  trunk.  Many 
reptiles,  as  tliofe  belonging  to  the  genus  Rana ,  have  no 
tail  whatever  j  but  the  animals  belonging  to  the  other 
genera  of  this  order  are  furniihed  with  a  tail  of  differ¬ 
ent  lengths.  The  tail  is  covered  wfith  fcales,  as  in  al- 
moff  all  the  lizards }  and  thefe  fcales  are  fometimes  dif¬ 
pofed  in  tings  or  circular  bands,  as  in  feveral  lizards } 
or  they  are  fomewhat  elevated,  forming  a  kind  of 
notched  appearance  on  the  upper  furface  of  the  tail,  as 
in  the  guana. 

4.  The  Feet.  The  feet  of  the  animals  belonging 
to  this  order  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  quadrupeds  } 
their  pofition  and  articulations  are  nearly  the  fame,  but 
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they  are  much  fhorter,  and  placed  at  a  greater  difiance  Anatomy 
from  each  other.  T he  feet  terminate  in  a  certain  num-  v 
ber  of  toes,  and  thence,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  toes,  affume  different  names}  as  tridadfylous., 
tetradaftylous,  &c.  The  ftrufture  of  the  toes  is  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  other  animals.  They  are  feparated  from 
each  other,  as  in  lizards }  palmated,  when  united  by 
means  of  an  intermediate  membrane,  as  in  the  hind  feet 
of  the  frog }  fumiflied  w  ith  nails  or  claws  at  the  extre¬ 
mity,  which  are  fometimes  flat,  as  in  the  frogs}  or  hook¬ 
ed,  as  in  the  lizards  }  or  deftitute  of  nails  or  claws,  as  in 
the  falamander. 

Internal  Parts . 

Under  the  internal  parts  are  imcluded  the  Ikeleton, 
the  mufcles,  and  the  vifcera. 

1.  The  Skeleton. — With  regard  to  the  Ikeleton  of 
reptiles,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  ftru£lure  of  the 
bones  is  lefs  complicated  than  that  of  quadrupeds,  and 
the  texture  is  lefs  compaft.  They  poffefs  at  the  fame 
time  fomewhat  of  the  tranfparency  of  cartilages.  The 
bones  may  be  divided  into  thofe  of  the  head,  the  neck, 
the  thorax,  the  fpine,  the  tail,  and  the  feet. 

The  bones  of  the  head  are  compofed  of  thofe  of  the  Bones  of 
cranium,  and  thofe  of  the  low*er  jaw.  In  the  greateft the  lieaci* 
number  of  reptiles,  the  cranium  confifls  of  a  Angle  bone. 

The  bone  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  that  of  the  forehead, 
are  completely  united  in  the  crocodile,  the  chameleon, 
and  fome  others.  They  do  not  feem  to  be  feparated 
by  any  diftind  future.  The  lower  jaw  of  the  chame¬ 
leon  terminates  on  each  fide  in  a  feparate  bone,  which 
unites  on  one  hand  wfith  the  region  of  the  temples,  and 
forms  on  the  other  an  angular  articulation  wfith  the 
jaw. 

The  bones  of  the  neck  are  compofed  of  a  feries  of  Of  the 
vertebrae,  the  number  of  which  varies  in  the  different neck* 
tribes  of  this  order.  The  fpecies  belonging  to  the  genus 
Rana  have  no  cervical  vertebrae }  but  in  the  other  tribes 
the  number  varies,  as  has  been  mentioned,  as  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  following  table. 

Number  of  vertebrae. 


Chameleon,  2 

Mofi  of  the  Lizards,  4 

Crocodile,  7 

Tortoife,  8 


The  number  of  proceffes  with  which  the  vertebrae 
are  fumiflied,  alfo  varies.  In  thofe  of  the  chameleon 
there  are  feven}  but  in  thofe  of  the  crocodile,  there  are 
nine,  viz.  five  above,  and  four  belowr. 

The  bones  of  the  thorax  comprehend  thofe  of  the  Of  the  tho- 
vertebral  column,  correfponding  to  this  cavity,  the  ribs, rax* 
and  the  fternum.  The  vertebrae,  which  correfpond  to 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  are  not  the  fame  in  all  the  in¬ 
dividuals  belonging  to  this  order.  In  the  crocodile 
there  are  only  12,  but  in  the  chameleon,  the  number 
amounts  to  1 8.  Each  of  thefe  vertebrae  is  in  general 
fumiflied  with  feven  proceffes,  which  are  fometimes 
Ample,  and  fometimes  fpiny. 

The  ribs  are  wanting  in  the  reptiles  belonging  to  Mbs. 
the  genus  Rana  :  the  falamander  alfo  is  deftitute  of  ribs. 

In  the  other  tribes  they  are  always  found,  but  unequal 
in  number.  In  the  tortoife  there  are  eight  on  each 
Ade  }  in  the  crocodile  12}  in  the  chameleon  18.  The 

ribs 
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Anatomy,  ribs  are  articulated  with  one  vertebra  only  }  hut  in  the 
ftru&ure  and  articulations  of  thefe  bones  there  is  a  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  the  crocodile  and  chameleon.  The  two 
firft  and  the  two  laft  ribs  of  the  crocodile  do  not  termi¬ 
nate  in  the  tlernum.  The  cartilages  which  attach  the 
other  eight  are  broken,  fo  that  each  rib  from  the  verte¬ 
bra  to  the  ftemum  is  compofed  of  three  parts,  one  of 
which  is  bony,  the  other  two  Cartilaginous.  In  the 
chameleon  the  two  firft  anterior  ribs  are  not  fupported 
by  the  fternum  3  the  four  following  are  attached  to  it 
by  means  of  appendages  which  form  at  the  point  of 
junction  an  angle  with  the  ribs,  and  which  are  not 
compofed  of  a  fubftance  purely  cartilaginous,  but  as 
hard  as  that  of  the  ribs.  The  10  other  following  ribs 
do  not  reach  the  fternum.  Each  is  joined  to  that  which 
is  oppofed  to  it  by  a  bony  appendage,  forming  an  arch 
on  the  middle  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  The  three 
laft  are  loofe,  feparated,  and  as  it  were  truncated  in  the 
middle. 

Sternum.  The  fternum  or  breaft-bone  is  a  flat  bone,  placed  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  the  figure  and  dimen- 
fions  of  which  vary  confiderably.  In  the  crocodile 
this  bone  reaches  to  the  third  rib  }  it  is  compofed  of  a 
Angle  piece,  having  at  its  upper  part  a  kind  of  carti¬ 
lage  -which  forms  a  point  towards  the  throat,  and  which 
enlarging  at  the  fides  covers  the  clavicles.  The  fternum 
of  the  chameleon  and  the  frog  is  compofed  of  four 
bones,  the  firft  of  which  is  very  large. 

Spine.  The  back-bone  comprehends  the  vertebrae  which 

occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  including  thofe  of 
the  loins.  In  the  chameleon  there  are  22}  in  the  cro¬ 
codile  19,  and  in  the  gray  lizard  22. 

The  vertebrae  of  the  tail  form  the  poftericr  extremi¬ 
ty  of  the  fpiral  column.  Their  number  is  always  pro¬ 
portional  to  its  length.  The  tail  of  the  chameleon  is 
furnifhed  with  50  vertebrae  3  that  of  the  crocodile  33., 
and  that  of  the  gray  lizard  60.  All  thefe  vertebrae 
are  furnifhed  with  tranfverfe,  oblique,  and  fpinous  pro- 
ceffes,  excepting  thofe  towards  the  end  of  the  tail, 
which  are  ufually  deftitute  of  the  oblique  proceffes. 

Feet.  The  bones  of  the  feet  bear  a  confiderable  refem- 

blance  to  thofe  of  other  animals.  The  fore  feet  are 
compofed  of  the  fcapula,  the  humerus,  ‘the*-  cubitus  and 
radius,  the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus,  and 
the  joints  of  the  toes. 

Scapula.  The  fcapula  or  fhoulder-blade  is  fometimes  Angle, 
and  fometimes  double,  in  the  animals  belonging  to  this 
order.  The  frog,  the  chameleon,  and  the  falamander,  have 
only  one  3  but  it  is  of  fuch  a  length  that  it  extends  from 
the  dorfal  fpine  to  the  fternum,  with  which  it  is  articu¬ 
lated,  anfwering  the  purpofe  of  a  clavicle.  In  the  tor- 
toifes  and  crocodile,  there  are  two  fhoulder-blade s, 
viz.  one  on  the  back,  and  one  placed  anteriorly,  and 
articulated  with  the  fternum.  Thefe  alfo  perform  the 
functions  of  the  clavicle.  The  humerus  is  articulated 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  fcapula,  and  with  the  two  bones, 
the  cubitus  and  radius  of  the  arm,  on  the  other.  The  two 
latter  bones,  the  cubitus  and  radius,  are  placed  parallel 
to  each  other,  between  the  humerus  and  the  bones  of 
the  carpus  and  metacarpus.  Thefe  latter  are  fituated 
between  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  and  the  phalan¬ 
ges  or  joints  of  the  toes. 

The  hind  feet  are  compofed  alfo  of  the  femur  or 
thigh-bone,  the  tibia,  and  the  peronea  of  the  leg  ;  the 
bones  of  the  tarfus  and  metatarfus,  and  the  phalanges 
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or  joints  of  the  toes.  Thefe,  excepting  that  they  differ  Anatomy. 
fomewrhat  in  ftru&ure,  bear  fo  near  a  refemblance  to 
thofe  of  the  fore  feet,  that  it  would  be  quite  unnecef- 
fary  to  enumerate  or  deferibe  them  particularly. 

2.  The  Muscles. — The  mufcles  are  the  inftruments  Mufclcs  of 
of  motion.  The  mufcles  of  the  back  of  the  crocodile  ^ie  ^ac^* 
take  their  origin  from  the  vertebrse  and  ribs,  and  they 

are  attached  by  means  of  their  tendons,  to  the  bands  or 
rings  which  are  formed  by  the  tubercles  of  the  back. 

Thefe  tendons  a<ft  in  different  directions  }  fome  of  them 
pull  thefe  bands  from  above  downwrards,  while  others 
pull  them  from  below  upwards.  The  ufe  of  thefe 
mufcles  is  apparently  to  lock  together  more  ftrongly 
the  rings  of  wThich  the  tubercles  of  the  back  are  com¬ 
pofed. 

The  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  in  the  fame  animal,^^® a^* 
which  are  four  in  number,  one  external,  and  one  in¬ 
ternal  on  each  fide,  are  not  only  different  from  thofe  of 
other  quadrupeds  in  number,  but  alfo  in  their  fituation 
and  ftruClure.  The  external  mufcle  is  placed  upon  the 
ribs,  and  the  internal  under  them,  immediately  above 
all  the  vifeera,  which  it  embraces  in  the  manner  of  a 
peritoneum.  The  internal  mufcle  is  attached  on  one 
fide  to  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  the  tranfverfe 
proceffes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  }  and  on  the  other  it 
terminates  in  a  broad  tendon,  wThich  envelopes  all  the 
inteftines  in  the  form  of  a  membrane.  The  fibres  of 
thefe  tw'o  mufcles  are  difpofed  lengthwife. 

3.  The  Viscera. — The  parts  contained  in  the  three 
great  cavities  of  the  body  are  the  vifeera.  Thefe  are 
the  brain,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  ftomach,  the  intef¬ 
tines,  the  liver,  the  fpleen,  and  the  kidneys. 

The  brain  is  fituated  within  the  cavity  of  the  fkull.  Brain. 
This  organ  in  reptiles,  is  in  general  of  fmall  fize.  The 
brain  of  the  chameleon,  which  is  of  a  reddifli  or  gray- 
ifti  red  colour,  is  not  more  than  a  line  in  diameter.  The 
fame  orgaA  in  the  crocodile  is  very  fmall,  and  fimilar  to 
that  of  fifties.  The  cavity  within  which  it  is  contained, 
does  not  exceed  14  lines  in  length,  and  about  1  2  in 
breadth  and  depth. 

The  heart  is  a  ftrong  mufcular  body,  from  which  pro- Heart, 
ceed  the  great  arteries,  and  in  which  the  great  veins 
terminate.  From  the  contra£lile  force  of  this  organ, 
the  blood  receives  its  firft  impulfe.  The  heart  in  this 
order  of  animals  is  fmall.  It  has  in  general  been  con- 
fidered  as  having  only  one .  ventricle  and  two  auricles.  5 
differing  from  the  heart  of  the  more  perfefl  animals, 
which  is  furnifhed  with  twro  ventricles  and  two  auricles. 

But  from  the  obfervations  of  later  naturalifts,  it  would 
appear  that  the  ftnnfture  of  the  heart  of  reptiles  has  not 
been  accurately  deferibed }  for,  according  to  fome  ana- 
tomifts  and  phyfiologifts,  the  heart  of  this  order  of  ani¬ 
mals  is  really  double  }  that  is,  confifting  of  twTo  au¬ 
ricles  which  have  a  diredl  communication  with  each 
other,  and  two  ventricles,  as  in  other  animals. 

The  lungs  wffich  conftitnte  the  principal  organ  of  Lungs, 
refpiration,  are  fpongy  cellular  bodies,  in  wdiich  the 
bronchia  or  air-veffels  are*  ramified.  The  fubftance  of 
wrhich  the  lungs  of  reptiles  are  compofed,  is  not  fleftiy 
and  parenchymatous  like  thofe  of  quadrupeds,  but  they 
confift  of  a  bundle  of  veficles  divided  into  two  lobes. 

The  lungs  of  the  turtle  are  remarkable  for  a  veficle 
which  adheres  to  their  furface  on  the  left  fide,  and 
which  may  be  contracted  and  dilated  at  the  pleafure  of 
the  animal.  It  is  conje&ured,  that  it  is  by  means  qf 
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Phyfioiooy  tills  organ,  like  the  fwimming  bladder  in  fifties,  that  the 

' - V— — 1  turtle  raifes  itfelf  to  the  furface  of  the  water. 

Stomach.  The  llomach  which  Is  deftined  to  receive  the  food, 
is  fituated  between  the  gullet  and  the  internal  canal. 
'I  his  organ  in  reptiles  is  very  like  that  of  birds.  The 
ftomach  of  a  crocodile  four  feet  long  is  not  larger  than 
four  inches  in  length,  and  the  fame  in  breadth  *,  and  al¬ 
though  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  compofed  are  neither 
fo  ftrong,  nor  fo  numerous,  as  thofe  of  the  ftomach  of 
birds,  they  form  a' body  which  is  incapable  of  extenfion 
or  enlargement.  This  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to 
believe  what  is  faid  of  the  crocodile,  of  its  prodigious 
voracity,  fwallowing  animals  of  fo  confiderable  a  fize, 
lince  it  is  neither  furniffied  with  teeth  fit  for  the  mafti- 
cation  of  its  food,  nor  a  ftomach  of  fufficient  capacity 
to  receive  fo  great  a  quantity. 

Inieftines.  The  inteftines  form  a  canal  compofed  of  different 
convolutions,  extending  from  the  ftomach  to  the  anus. 
It  is  quite  unneceffary  to  enter  into  a  minuter  deferip- 
tion,  than  merely  to  ftate,  that  they  are  divided,  as  in 
other  animals,  into  great  and  fmall.  In  the  crocodile 
and  other  reptiles,  the  inteftines  going  out  from  the  fto 
mach,  form  two  great  convolutions  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
birds.  They  are  afterwards  convoluted  in  different 
ways,  till  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  and  ter¬ 
minate  in  the  anus. 

Liver.  The  liver  is  the  organ  deftined  for  the  fecretion  of 

bile.  In  this  order  of  animals  it  is  large,  and  divided 
into  two  unequal  lobes,  between  which  the  heart  is  fitu¬ 
ated.  The  right  lobe  is  foinewhat  larger,  and  the  gall 
bladder  occupies  the  middle  of  this  lobe. 

spleen.  The  fpleen  is  an  organ  placed  on  the  left  fide.  In 

this  fituation  it  is  expofed  to  the  preffure  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  the  abdominal  mufcles.  The  fpleen  of 
frogs  is  double,  and  of  an  oblong  form.  In  the  croco¬ 
dile  it  is  oval,  fomewhat  oblong  and  equal  at  the  two 
extremities.  The  fubftance  of  which  this  organ  is  com¬ 
pofed,  confifts  of  a  great  number  of  large  whitifh  points 
on  a  dark  red  ground. 

Kidneys,  The  kidneys  are  bodies  of  an  oval  lengthened  form, 

otc.  fituated  within  the  abdomen,  and  deftined  for  the  fecre¬ 

tion  of  urine.  In  the  frog,  between  the  kidneys  and 
the  tefticles,  there  are  certain  appendages  which  re¬ 
ferable  fome  kind  of  leaves.  The  kidneys  are  attached 
to  the  back,  having  at  their  pofterior  extremity  the  fe- 
minal  veffels.  The  urinary  bladder  is  fituated  near  the 
orifice  of  the  anus. 


Sect.  II.  Of  the  Phyfiology  ^  Manners ,  and  Habits 
of  Reptiles . 

We  fhall  now,  according  to  the  arrangement  pro- 
pofed,  make  a  few  obfervations  on  the  phyfiology,  man¬ 
ners  and  habits  of  reptiles.  / 

From  the  fmall  proportion  of  brain,  and  dull  habits 
of  reptiles,  it  feems  to  be  juftly  concluded  that  their 
fenfes  are  not  very  acute. 

Sense  of  Stght. — Of  all  the  fenfes,  that  of  fight  is 
probably  the  moft  perfefl  among  reptiles  *,  but  as  their 
moft  common  haunts  are  on  the  ihores  of  the  ocean,  on 
the  margin  of  lakes,  and  of  ftagnant  waters,  and  on  the 
Banks  of  rivers,  where  the  rdys  of  the  fun  are  ftrongly  and 
inceffantly  refle&ed,  it  wras  neceffary  that  the  eyes  of 
the (e  animals  (hould  be  prote&ed  from  the  too  powerful 
impreftions  of  light.  For  this  purpofe  the  moveable 
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eye-lids,  and  the  niaitating  ^membrane,  are  peculiarly  Phyfiology. 

fitted  ^  as  by  their  means  the  animal  is  enabled  to  di-  Peculviarj. 

minifh  the  quantity  of  light  received  into  the  eye.  The  t*es  -n 

peculiar  pow*er  which  many  of  them  poffefs  alfo  of  con-fenfe# 

trailing  and  dilating  the  pupil  at  pleafure,  like  the  cat, 

and  fome  other  animals,  which  feek  their  prey  in  the 

dark,  extends  the  utility  of  this  organ,  and  renders  it 

more  fenfible  and  delicate.  From  this  peculiar  ftruc- 

ture  of  the  eye,  the  animal  is  enabled  to  fee  objects  at 

a  confiderable  diftance,  and  is  thus  fitted  to  purfue  its 

prey  in  the  dark,  or  at  great  depths  under  the  furface 

of  the  water  j  circumftances  which  are  highly  neceffary 

for  the  fituation  in'  which  many  of  the  tribes  of.  reptiles 

are  placed,  and  exa&ly  accommodated  to  their  habits 

and  mode  of  life. 

Sense  of  Hearing. — This  fenfe  in  reptiles  is  pro- Not  very 
bably  not  very  acute.  The  ftruaure  of  the  internal  acute, 
ear  is  confiderably  different  from  that  of  the  more  per- 
fe&  animals.  Indeed  fome  of  the  parts  which.feem  to 
render  perception  more  acute,  are  wanting  in  thefe 
animals.  There  is  neither  cochlea  nor  fenejlr a  ova/isy 
and  the  lemicircular  canals  are  deftitute  of  extremities. 

The  membrane  of  the  tympanum  is  very  thick,  and  the 
bone  immediately  connefled  with  it  is  of  a  very  irre¬ 
gular  figure.  But,  befides,  thefe  animals  have  no  ex¬ 
ternal  ear  whatever,  by  which  means  the  vibrations  of 
the  air  might  be  collected,  and  condenfed  in  the  feat 
of  fenfation.  In  place  of  thefe  external  parts,  there  are 
only  very  narrow  openings,  which  can  admit  but  a 
fmall  number  of  vibratory  undulations.  As.  a  farther 
proof  of  the  dulnels  of  this  fenfe  in  thefe  animals,  few 
of  them  emit  any  found,  excepting  a  harfti  croaking, 
whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  their  perception  of 
found  is  very  indiftin£l,  or  they  are  deftitute  of  the  or¬ 
gans  neceffary  to  exprefs  it  $  otherwife,  with  thefe  re- 
quifites,  the  habit  of  hearing  diftin&ly  would  very  foon 
improve  the  powder  of  exprefiion. 

Sense  of  Smelting.— - -Almoft  all  reptiles  are  ^fur-  Suppofed  t: 
nifhed  with  the  external  organs  of  this  fenfe.  The  be  more 
noftrils  of  the  crocodile  are  placed  in  a  round  fpace,Pere 
filled  with  a  black,  foft,  and  fpongy  fubftance  y  thofe 
of  the  tortoife  and  lizard  occupy  the  extremity  of  the 
fnout,  and  confift  of  two  very  diftindl  openings.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  indeed,  from  anatomical  infpe£lion,  that  the 
nerves  which  terminate  in  thefe  organs  are  of  a  very 
large  fize,  which  circumftance  leads  us  to  conclude, 
that  the  fenfe  of  fuelling  muft  be  pretty  acute.  But 
when  it  is  confidered  that  a  great  proportion  of  reptiles 
have  their  abode  in  the  midft  of  putrid  marfties,  it 
wrould  incline  us  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fenfe  of  fuelling  is 
not  very  acute. 

Hr  Townfon,  in  fome  experiments  which  he  made 
with  the  wrater  lizard,  very  juftly  concludes,  that  their 
fenfe  of  fmell  is  extremely  acute.  “  I  kept,  fays  he,  a 
confiderable  number  of  wTater  lizards,  in  a  jar,  which  I 
fed  from  time  to  time  with  worms  j  if  they  were  in  the 
greateft  ftillnefs,  and  I  dropt  in  a  worm  ever  fo  gent¬ 
ly,  they  all  immediately  began  to  fight,  each  attacking 
its  neighbour  and  feizing  it  by  the  foot  or  tail.  This 
wras  not  a  contention  for  the  worm,  which  often  lay  for 
a  fhort  time  unnoticed,  but  it  originated  rather  from 
the  acutenefs  of  their  fenfe  of  fmell,  which  immediate¬ 
ly  informed  them  of  the  prefence  of  their  food,  and  in 
the  dullnefs  of  their  diferiminating  powers.  This  is  fi- 
milar  to  what  I  have  invariably  obferved  in  frogs  and 

toads. 
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phy  iology.  toads*  which  will  fuffer  their  natural  food  to  remain  be- 
_nr"  *  fore  them  untouched,  yet  feize  it  inftantly  on  the  fmall- 
eft  motion  it  makes.  It  was  from  a  knowledge  of  this 
inflin&  that  I  was  able  in  winter  to  feed  my  conftant 
companion  and  favourite  pet,  Mufidora. 

“  Before  the  flies,  which  were  her  ufual  food,  had 
difappeared  in  autumn,  I  collected  a  great  quantity  as 
provifion  for  winter.  When  I  laid  them  before  her,  fhe 
took  no  notice  of  them  5  but  the  moment  I  moved  them 
with  my  breath  fhe  fprung  and  ate  them.  Once  when 
flies  were  fcarce,  I  cut  fome  flefh  of  a  tortoife  into  fmall 
pieces,  and  moved  them  by  the  fame  means,  fhe  feized 
them,  but  inftantly  reje&ed  them  from  her  tongue. 
After  I  had  obtained  her  confidence,  ftie  ate  from  my 
fingers  dead  as  well  as  living  flies. 

“  Frogs  wall  fly  at  the  moving  fliadow  of  any  fmall 
objects,  and  both  frogs  and  toads  will  foon  become  fo 
tame  as  to  fit  on  one’s  hand  and  be  carrkd  from  one 
fide  of  the  room  to  the  other,  to  catch  thelhes  as  they 
fettle  on  the  wall.  At  Gottingen,  I  made  them  my 
guards  for  keeping  thefe  trouble  feme  creatures  from  my 
defert  of  fruit/ and  they  acquitted  themfelves  to  my  fa- 
tisfa&ion.  I  have  feen  the  fmall  tree-frogs  eat  humble 
bees,  not  indeed  without  a  battle  *,  they  are  in  general 
obliged  to  rejed  them,  being  incommoded  by  their 
flings  and  haiiy  roughnefs  ;  but  at  each  attempt  the  bee 
is  further  covered  with  the  vifeid  matter  from  their 
tongue,  and  is  then  ealily  fwallowed. 

“  Nothing  appears  more  awkward  and  ludicrous  than 
a  frog  engaged  with  a  large  wrorm  or  little  fnake  5  for 
nature  feems  to  have  put  a  reftraint  upon  their  voracity, 
by  forming  them  very  inapt  to  feize  and  hold  their  lar¬ 
ger  prey.  One  of  my  largeft  frogs,  whether  the  ranci 
temporaria ,  or  efculenta ,  I  forget,  fwallowed  in  my 
prefence  an  anguis  fragihs  near  a  fpan  long,  which,  in 
its  ftruggles,  frequently  got  half  its  body  out  again  5 
*  rraSif  on  when  completely  fwallowed,  its  contortions  were  very 
Nat.^  Hif.  jn  tpe  flaccid  fiftes  of  the  conqueror 

Very3fee-  Sense  OF  Taste. — If  the  perception  of  tafte  is  to 
ble.  be  taken  m  proportion  to  the  fenfibility  of  the  organ 

which  is  the  feat  of  it,  this  fenfe  in  reptiles  mull  be 
confidered  as  the  feebleft  of  the  whole.  Fhe  tongue  of 
moft  reptiles  is  rather  to  be  confidered  as  an  inflrumeiit 
for  feizing  its  prey,  than  as  an  organ  deflined  for  the 
perception  of  tafte  ;  and  for  the  former  purpofe  it  is  re¬ 
markably  fitted,  both  from  its  ftrufture  and  mechanifm, 
by  which  means  the  animal  can  project  it.  inflanta- 
neoufly  from  its  mouth,  and  alfo  from  the  vifeid  fluid 
which  is  fecreted  on  its  furface.  We  have  already  de- 
feribed,  in  fpeaking  of  the  anatomy  of  reptiles,  this 
peculiarity  of  ftru&ure  in  the  tongue  of  the  chame¬ 
leon. 

Sense  of  Touch. — This  fenfe  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
be  very  acute  in  this  order  of  animals.  Moft  of  them 
have  the  body  covered  with  hard  feales,  with  large  tu¬ 
bercles,  or  with  a  ftrong  bony  fubftance.  In  a  great 
number  belonging  to  this  order,  the  extremities  of  the 
feet  even  are  furnifhed  with  feales  *,  and  the  toes  are 
fo  united  together,  that  they  can  only  be  applied  with 
difficulty  to  the  furface  of  bodies.  And  if  in.  fome 
lizards  it  is  found  that  the  toes  are  long,  and  diftmdtly 
feparated  from  each  other,  the  inferior  furface  is  co¬ 
vered,  either  with  a  hard  fkin,  or  with  very  thick 
feales,  which  mult  undoubtedly  deprive  this  part  of  all 
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fenfibility.  The  fenfe  of  touch,  therefore,  in  reptiles,  Phyfiology. 
may,  in  general,  be  confidered  as  dull  and  imperfect. 
Circulation  of  the  Blood. — In  animals  which 


have  been  ufually  dignified  with  the  name  of  perfei 5?, 
and  which  are  furnifhed  with  a  double  heart,  the  blood 
which  has  been  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  body, 
returns  to  the  right  fide  of  the  heart  \  is  thence  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  lungs  *  from  the  lungs  it  pafies  to  the  left 
fide  of  the  heart,  and  thence  is  again  diftributed  through 
the  body.  But  this  courfe  of  the  blood  can  only  go  on 
when  the  function  of  refpiration  continues  without  in¬ 
terruption  \  becaufe  on  the  ceflation  of  the  adlion  of  the 
lungs,  the  circulation  through  them  is  interrupted,  j  and 
therefore,  without  fome  other  ftru&ure  of  the  heart,  the 
circulation  through  the  body  muff  flop,  and  the  death 
of  the  animal  enfue. 

Many  of  the  animals  included  under  the  order  of  rep- Pec/>an- 
tiles  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  peculiarity  of  ftruclure, 
which  allows  the  circulation  to  go  on  during  the  necef- 
fary  interruption  of  the  function  of  refpiration  to  which 
they  are  fubje&ed.  The  blood  therefore,  inflead  of 
palling  through  the  lungs,  is  conveyed  through  an  ob-  f 

long  opening  called  foramen  ovale ,  lituated  between  the 
two  auricles,  and  is  difeharged  dire&ly  from  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery  into  the  aorta.  Hence  it  is  that  thefe 
animals  come  under  the  denomination  of  cold-blooded. - 
This  diminifhed  temperature  of  the  blood  is  aferibed  to 
the  lefs  complicated  circulation  which  goes  on  in  their 
fyftem.  For  the  blood  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation 
being  lefs  expofed  to  the  a&ion  of  the  air  in  the  lungs, 
undergoes  fewer  of  thefe  changes,  on  which,  according 
to  the  prefent  chemical  theory  of  refpiration,  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  body,  or  animal  heat,  depends. 

Respiration. — The  function  of  refpiration  exhibits  Refpiratioiv 
one  of  the  greatefl  peculiarities  in  the  animals  belonging 
to  the  order  of  reptiles.  For,  as  in  thefe  animals  the 
ftrudlure  of  the  thorax,  and  the  other  parts  necefiary  to  animals, 
the  procefs  of  refpiration  in  other  animals  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent,  the  means  alfo  by  which  it  is  conduced  in  them 
mult  alfo  be  different.  It  is  to  Dr  Townfon  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  elucidation  of  this  part  of  the  phy¬ 
fiology  of  reptiles.  This  naturalift,  as  he  himfelf  ob- 
ferves,  at  leaft  revived  a  do6lrine  which  had  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  former  phyfiologifts,  to  whom  it  feems 
to  have  been  diftindlly  known.  Among  thefe  he  mentions 
Laurenti,  who,  in  liis  Synop/is  Reptilium ,  has  derived  the 
character  of  his  clafs  from  the  peculiar  mode  of  refpira¬ 
tion  of  thefe  animals,  of  which  lie  fays  that  they  are 
furnifhed  with  lungs,  but  are  deftitute  of  diaphragm 
and  ribs,  but  by  means  of  the  gular  pouch  the  air  is  al¬ 
ternately  drawn  into  this  refervoir,  and  by  its  contrac¬ 
tions  propelled  to  the  lungs. 

In  quadrupeds,  Dr  Townfon  obferves,  there  are  no^ 
perceptible  motions  in  the  throat,  excepting  thofe  which 
accompany  the  procefs  of  deglutition  y  but  in  the  frog 
tribe,  whether  they  are  awake  or  afteep,  if  they  are  pot 
excluded  from  the  air,  there  are  fome  remarkable  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  throat  which  are  quick  and  conflant  :  thefe 
are  the  motions  which  are  fubfervient  to  infpiration. 

The  bony  and  mufcular  parts,  which  in  hot-blooded  Procefs  of 
animals  are  the  mechanical  inftruments  of  refpiration 11  Ration, 
are  entirely  wanting  in  this  order  of  amphibia.  It  muft 
then  be  by  means  of  fome  other  contrivance,  that  they 
are  enabled  to  fill  the  lungs  with  air.  In  the  hot- 

'  blooded 
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Phyfiology.  blooded  animals  the  alternate  contradtion  and  dilatation 
0f  the  thorax  effects  this,  but  in  this  tribe  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  is  accomplifhed  by  the  dilatations  and  contractions 
of  the  throat.  When  the  cavity  of  the  throat  is  enlarged 
the  air  ruffles  through  the  noflrils  and  fills  it  \  the  noflrils 
being  clofed  by  their  proper  mufcles,  the  glottis  is  open¬ 
ed  •  the  mufcles  deligned  for  this  office  contract,  diminifh 
the  cavity  of  the  throat,  and  impel  the  air  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  it  into  the  lungs  }  and  in  this  way,  he  adds,  is 
infpiration  performed  in  thefe  animals. 

“  When  the  lungs,  fays  he,  were  laid  bare,  I  have  ob- 
ferved  that  thefe  did  not  inflate,  if  the  frog,  exhaufted 
with  pain  and  lofs  of  blood,  or  when  the  noflrils  were 
covered  with  it,  opened  its  mouth  to  take  in  a  greater 
fupply  of  air,  till  the  throat  contracted  \  this,  then,  was 
the  immediate  confequence.  Likewife,  if  I  put  a 
tube  down  the  throat,  the  glottis  and  mouth  being  by 
this  kept  open,  the  lungs  collapfed,  and  in  this  ifate  re¬ 
mained  }  but  as  foon  as  the  tube  wTas  removed,  refpira- 
tion  immediately  recommenced  :  nothing  fimilar  to  this 
is  to  be  obferved  in  hot-blooded  animals 

Of  expira-  u  Expiration  is  very  eafily  accomplifhed  ;  for,  the 

tion.  glottis  and  the  noflrils  being  open,  the  lungs  by  their 

own  contraClion  from  a  ft  ate  of  diftention,  and  by  their 
own  weight,  aided  by  that  of  fuperincumbent  parts,  will 
gradually  expel  the  air  }  but  the  mufcles  which  cover 
the  tides  aCt  alfo  on  this  occafion,  and  in  their  croakings, 
(which,  in  the  time  of  their  amours,  are  heard  to  a  great, 
diitance),  with  great  force.  But  in  the  ordinary  ex¬ 
pirations  of  thefe  animals,  no  more  than  in  quadrupeds, 
do  the  lungs  wholly  collapfe  \  if  not  viewed  with  at¬ 
tention,  no  motion  is  ever  perceived  in  their  tides, 
though  there  is  a  regular  contraction  and  diftention. 
They  likewife  have  the  faculty  of  comprefling  one  lobe 
of  the  lungs  fingly,  by  the  contraction  of  the  mufcles 
of  that  fide  5  this  is  eafily  induced  by  touching  them 
gently  on  the  fide  with  a  pin  or  other  fharp  body. 

“  As  thefe  animals  are  known  to  be  able  to  live  a 
much  longer  time  without  air  than  thofe  with  hot  blood, 
it  has  been  faid  by  many  that  they  refpire  flower.  But 
although  probably  they  do  not  vitiate  fo  much  air,  they 
refpire  very  rapidly.  Man  refpires  about  twenty  times 
in  a  minute  :  and,  according  to  Forgaro,  birds,  which 
breath  the  quickeft  of  all  hot-blooded  animals,  from 
2 5  to  5°  >  hut  the  efculent  frog  {ran a  efculenta ),  re¬ 
fpires  about  yo  times  in  a  minute  }  the  rana  variabilis 
(a  fpecies  of  toad),  about  ioo,  and  the  tree  frog 
{rana  arborea ),  fo  rapidly  that  I  could  not  reckon  the 
number  of  the  motions  of  its  throat*  The  contractions 
c*  the  throat  I  have  confidered  as  infpirations  *,  yet,  as 
the  noflrils  do  not  clofe  with  each  contraction,  I  cannot 
venture  to  affirm  that  at  each  the  whole  contents  of  the 
throat  are  driven  into  the  lungs.  As  there  is  frequently 
one  contraction  in  four  or  five  greater  than  the  reft,  it 
may  be  then  that  the  greateft  quantity  of  air  is  driven 
into  them.  W  hen  thefe  animals  Deep,  and  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther,  thefe  motions  are  flower  and  more  feeble. 

U  According  then  to  the  doCtrine  which  I  have  ad¬ 
vanced  on  the  mechanifm  of  refpiration  in  the  frog  tribe, 
which  may  eafily  be  fubjeCted  to  experiment,  and  then 
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thrown  afide,  if  it  bears  not  this  teft,  but  candidly  re-  pb\  ;y. 
ceived  if  it  does,  their  lungs  poifefs  no  lecret  power  of  v— V"* J 
dilatation,  any  more  than  thofe  of  hot-blooded  animals. 

In  both,  this  organ  is  inaCtive  in  refpiration*  which  pro- 
cefs  principally  differs  in  this,  that,  whilit  in  the  hot- 
blooded  the  air  is  fucked  into  the  lungs  by  the  expanfion 
of  the  thorax ;  it  is  driven  into  them ,  in  the  frog  tribe ,  by 
the  motions  of  the  throat . 

“  Let  us  nowT  proceed  to  examine  anatomically  the  Mechanifm 
mechanifm  fubfervient  to  refpiration  $  and  when,  for0  rtijpirst- 
the  fake  of  brevity,  in  fpeaking  of  the  throat,  I  make11011* 
ufe  of  the  terms  of  mufcles  of  infpiration  and  expiration, 

I  mean  by  the  former  thofe  mufcles  which  ferve  for 
forming  a  vacuum  in  the  throat,  and  by  the  latter  thofe 
which  ferve  to  dim  ini  fh  it. 

“  Instruments  of  Respiration. — When  the  {kin 
is  {tripped  off  from  the  throat,  a  broad  mufcle  comes 
into  view,  which  is  the  mylo-hyoideus.  It  covers  the 
wdiole  throat,  being  extended  from  the  end  of  the 
maxilla  to  the  condyles  ;  its  fibres  run  tranfverfely,  and 
are  inferted  into  the  maxilla  through  its  whole  length. 

In  the  middle,  from  the  point  of  this  bone,  it  becomes 
thin  and  membranous,  but  at  the  condyles  thicker  \  it 
is  not  united  with  the  os  hyoides,  as  in  man,  but  {light¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  {kin.  When  the  cavity  of  the 
throat  is  diminifhed,  its  mufcular  fibres  are  feen  evi¬ 
dently  to  contradt,  but  chiefly  at  the  condyles,  where 
the  mufcle  is  thickeft.  Thus,  this  mufcle  feems  well 
adapted  to  afiiff  in  driving  the  air  from  the  throat 
into  the  lungs  ;  neverthelefs,  if  it  be  cut  away,  re¬ 
fpiration  continues. 

“  The  mylo-hyoideus  being  cut  away,  the  genio- 
hyoidei  appear  j  and,  under  thefe,  in  the  middle,  is  the 
mufcle  of  the  tongue  *,  the  mufcle  at  the  point  of  the 
maxilla,  the  flerno-hyoidei  and  the  coraco-hyoidei  are 
likewife  feen.  The  genio-hyoidei,  which  are  flit  where 
the  iterno-hyoidei  are  inferted  in  the  os  hyoides,  from 
their  diredtion  and  connedtion,  ought,  one  would  think, 
greatly  to  aflilt  in  drawing  the  os  hyoides  forwards,  and, 
by  this  means  diminifh  the  cavity  of  the  throat }  yet  thefe 
being  cut  away,  refpiration  continues. 

“  The  flerno-hyoidei  are  ftrong  and  powerful ;  they 
rife  from  the  whole  length  of  the  laff  bone  of  the  fter- 
num,  and  are  inferted  all  along  the  os  hyoides.  As  the 
os  hyoides  is  not  in  the  fame  diredtion  as  the  ffernum, 
but  higher,  and  its  cornua,  which  are  fattened  by  the 
ftylo-hyoidei,  likewife  higher  and  oblique,  thefe  mufcles 
in  their  contradtions  draw  this  bone  downwards  and 
backwards,  and  thus  form  a  cavity  in  the  throat. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  mufcles  ufed  in  forming  this 
cavity,  and  when  they  are  cut  refpiration  ceafes. 

“  The  coraco-'r  yoidei  rife  from  the  inferior  fide  of 
the  neck  of  the  fcapula,  and  are  inferted  into  the  os 
hyoides  near  the  infertions  of  the  flerno-hyoidei.’  They 
diredt  the  movements  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  draw  it 
downwards  \  one  being  cut,  this  bone  lofes  its  natural 
diredtion  and  inclines  to-the  other  fide. 

«  If 

•we  fearch  deeper,  we  find  the  ftylo-hyoidei 
mufcles,  otherwife  the  conftri&ores  medii pharyngis,  (b) 
of  which  there  are  three  pairs  (c).  One  pair,  which  is 

ftronger 


(b)  Either  the  ftylo-hyoidei  or  thefe  conftri&ors  are  wanting. 

y)  I-  the  common  toad  ( Rana  Bufo),  and  in  the  Rana  variahilis,  I  only  found  two  pairs 
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Phyfiology.  ftronger  than  the  reft,  rifes  from  the  pofterior  region  of 
the  ear,  and  is  inferted  into  the  points  of  the  cornua  of 
the  os  hyoides.  The  other  two  pairs  have  the  fame 
origin,  and  are  likewife  inferted  into  the  cornua  of  the 
fame  bone,  but  more  forward.  Thefe  mufcles  are  like- 
tvife  of  great  moment  in  contracting  the  cavity  of  the 
throat,  by  elevating  the  os  hyoid es,  and  drawing  it  for¬ 
ward.  I  have  obferved  fome  mufcular  ,fibres  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ftylo-hyoidei,  upon  the  membrane  which 
lies  immediately  under  the  mufcles  now  defcribed,  and 
which  forms  the  interior  part  of  the  throat  ;  thefe  may 
aflift  likewife  as  conftriCtors. 

u  If  we  take  away  the  mufcles  and  the  membrane  of 
the  throat,  leaving  only  the  ftemo-hyoidei  mufcles,  al¬ 
though  respiration  is  now  totally  deftroyed,  the  motions 
ufed  in  refpiration  continue.  The  os  hyoides  is  (till 
drawn  backwards  and  forwards,  and  the  glottis  opens 
and  fhuts,  but  the  lungs  remain  collapfed  y  if  even 
all  the  mufcles  which  move  the  os  hyoides,  are  cut  a- 
Way,  the  glottis,  whofe  mufcles  remain  untouched,  con¬ 
tinues  to  open  and  fhut,  juft  as  in  hot-blooded  animals, 
whofe  refpiration  is  deftroyed  by  a  large  wound  in  the 
thorax,  efforts  to  refpire  continue,  though  ineffec¬ 
tual,  to  remove  the  painful  fenfation  of  incipient  fuffo- 
cation. 

“  On  expiration  little  is  to  be  faid  y  I  have  always 
found  the  lungs  of  thefe  animals,  whether  alive  or  dead, 
to  collapfe  as  fooii  as  the  glottis,  is  open  y  yet,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  the  oblique  mufcles,  which  extend 
from  the  glottis  to  the  os  pubis,  and  thus  envelope  the 
lungs  through  their  whole  extent,  have  a  great  power 
to  comp  refs  them,  and  thus  produce  expiration.  Whether 
I  have  properly  applied  the  name  of  obliques  to  thefe 
mufcles  I  will  not  contend,  as  I  have  not  examined 
them  with  particular  care  y  they  may  probably  be  com- 
pofed  of  feVeral  mufcles,  but  thus  much  I  have  ob¬ 
ferved  that  their  fibres  run  more  or  lefs  tranfverfe- 
ly,  and  are  therefore  well  adapted  to  produce  this 
*  Yrcfis  effect 

Nat  Hijt.  Propagation  of  Reptiles.— Although  reptiles, 
from  their  fenfes  being  lefs  acute  than  thofe  of  other  ani¬ 
mals,  feem  in  general  dull  and  ftupid  y  on  the  return  of 
fpring,  they  exhibit  a  very  different  chara&er.  As  the 
warm  feafon  advances,  they  become  lively  and  aflive, 
and  thus  (hew  that  they  are  actuated  by  a  new.  fet  of 
defires.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  frdg  tribe,  which  at 
no  other  feafon  of  the  year  emits  the  fmalleti  found,  be¬ 
come  remarkable  for  the  croaking  and  difagr£eable 
noife,  by  means  of  'which  they  exprefs  thefe  new  or 
once  dormant  feelings.  When  thefe  feelings  acquire 
force,  even  fome  of  the  external  parts  of  fome  of  the 
frog  tribe  Undergo  a  change.  The  fore  feet  of  the  male 
are  then  furnifhed  with  a  kind  of  wart,  which  is  fup- 
plied  with  papilla?,  that  it  may  more  firmly  attach  itfelf 
Change  on  to  the  female.  The  male  then  places  itfelf  on  the  back 
the  male  of  the  female,  and  embraces  her  fo  ftrongly  with  the 
^ro£*  fore  feet,  that  it  can  only  be  feparated  by  a  confiderable 
force.  In  this  fituation  the  two  remain  together  for 
about  a  month.  About  the  end  of  this  time,  or  fooner 
or  later,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  feafon,  the 
female  begins  to  exclude  the  ova.  The  eggs  form  a 
kind  of  firing,  and  are  united  together  by  a  vifcid  mat¬ 
ter,  and  included  in  a  thick  glairy  fubftance.  At  the 
moment  that  the  ova  are  excluded  by  the  female,  the 
male  ejects  a  fluid  with  which  they  are  impregnated, 
VOL.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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at  the  fame  time  giving  a  peculiar  cry  during  the  courfe  Phyfioicgy. 
of  this  procefs.  So  ftrongly  is  the  male  attached  to  ~ — v— 1 
the  female,  that  nothing  can  dilturb  or  interrupt  his 
operations.  Nay,  what  will  appear  ftill  more  fur- 
prifing,  in  an  experiment  by  Spallanzani,  in  which  the 
head  of  a  male  frog  was  cut  oft'  in  this  fituation,  the 
animal  continued  for  lome  time  to  impregnate  the 
ova  as  they  were  excluded,  and  died  only  at  the  end  of 
four  hours. 

When  the  ovum  of  the  frog  is  examined  with  the  Ova  of  the 
microfcope,  a  fmall  point  is  diftinguifhed,  black  on  the  froS* 
one  fide  and  white  on  the  other,  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a  globule,  whofe  glutinous  and  tranfparent  fubitance  is 
furroimded  with  two  concentric  membranes,  which  are 
analogous  to  the  ftiell  of  the  egg.  At  the  end  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  which  is  longer  or  ftiorter,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  feafon,  the  embryo  begins  to  be  de¬ 
veloped,  and  is  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  tad¬ 
pole.  Spallanzani  has  obierved,  that  the  procefs  of  in¬ 
cubation  or  hatching  in  the  ova  of  the  toad  goes  on,  al¬ 
though  the  temperature  of  the  atmoiphere  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  6°  above  zero  ot  Reaumur’s  thermometer,  which 
is  equal  to  about  390  of  Fahrenheit. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  mention,  that  the  oVa  of  the  frog 
are  depofited  and  hatched  in  wrater.  It  may  be  obferved 
alfo  that  this  procefs  is  interrupted  in  the  ova  of  the 
toad,  which  happen  to  bedropton  the  earth,  unlefsthey 
are  fupplied  with  moilfure. 

The  tadpole,  as  the  procefs  of  incubation  proceeds,  progrefs  of 
and  the  organs  wThich  are  deftined  to  perform  the  func-  the  tadpole, 
tions  of  life  are  developed,  exhaufts  the  glutinous  mat¬ 
ter  with  which  it  is  furrounded  y  this  gradually  dilates  y 
and  the  more  it  increafes  in  volume,  the  lefs  is  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  its  mafs.  It  becomes  at  length  only  a  light  and 
almoft  in  vifible  fubftance,  from  which  the  tadpole  makes 
a  fhort  occafional  excurfion  in  the  water,  in  making  its 
firft  efforts  in  iwimming  y  but  returns  again,  finding 
itfelf  either  unable  to  procure  its  food,  or  to  fupport  itfelf 
long  in  the  water  on  account  of  the  ftiortnefs  of  the  fins, 
which  have  not  yet  attained  their  full  fize.  But  as  the 
little  animal  advances  in  its  growth,  the  glutinous  mat¬ 
ter,  its  former  habitation,  being  entirely  diflipated,  it 
roams  at  large  in  the  wTaters. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Swammerdam,  a 
tadpole  is  about  fix  lines  in  length  at  the  end  of  1 5  days 
after  it  has  been  depofited  by  the  female.  The  firft 
traces  of  the  hind  feet  may  then  be  feen  ;  and  the  place 
of  the  toes  is  marked  with,  fo  many  fmall  protuberances. 

In  this  ftage  of  its  progrefs  the  little  animal  exhibits  a 
very  different  appearance  from  that  which  it  affumes 
after  the  change  it  is  to  undergo.  The  mouth  is  not 
placed  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  head,  but  on  the  lover 
furface  y  and  when  it  wifties  to  leize  any  obje&  for  its 
prey,  or  to  expel  the  air  from  its  lungs  by  expiration, 
its  motion  in  turning  its  body  is  fo  rapid  and  inftantane- 
ous,  that  the  eye  can  fcarcely  follow  it. 

In  a  tadpole  of  36  days  old  the  hind  legs  are  pro¬ 
truded  5  but  the  fore  legs  are  fome  days  later,  fo  that 
to  fee  them  at  the  fame  period  the  animal  muft  be  open¬ 
ed,  at  leaft  the  external  covering  w-hich  veils  in  fome 
meafure,  or  difguifes  its  future  form.  At  laft,  at  the 
end  of  about  two  months  of  confinement,  which  is  about 
the  middle  of  June,  the  young  frog  having  reached  its 
perfect  form,  and  acquired  fufhcient  ftrength,  burfts 
from  its  prifon.  It  contrives  at  firft  to  contract  its 
R  r  covering 
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Phyfiplogy.  covering  by  elevating  Its  back  )  by  this  the  {kin  is  torn 
near  the  head  of  the  animal,  which  paffes  through  the 
opening.  That  part  of  the  membrane  which  formed 
the  mouth  of  the  tadpole  is  retraced  over  the  body  ; 
the  fore -legs  are  fucceflively  unfolded  *,  and  the  {kin 
puftied  to  the  pofterior  extremity  of  the  body,  leaves 
the  whole  of  it,  as  well  as  the  hind-legs  and  the  tail,  un¬ 
covered.  The  tail  then  gradually  diminiihing  in 
volume,  at  laft  entirely  difappears,  fo  that  the  fmalleft 
trace  of  it  no  longer  remains  in  the  perfect  animal. 

According  to  the  fituation  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  found,  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  and  the 
period  and  duration  of  the  rainy  feafons  in  tropical  re¬ 
gions,  the  time  of  the  turtle  depofiting  its  eggs  is  regu¬ 
lated.  At  this  feafon  the  female  quits  the  ocean,  and 
often,  it  is  faid,  makes  a  voyage  of  300  leagues  to  find 
a  fafe  and  convenient  fpot  for  the  reception  of  the  em- 
bryons  of  her  future  offspring.  The  male,  according 
to  the  accounts  of  fome  naturalifts,  accompanies  the 
female  in  this  expedition,  with  the  view  of  reconduft- 
ing  her  to  their  former  haunts.  We  are  informed  that 
they  arrive  in  fuch  multitudes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oroonoko  about  the  beginning  of  March,  that  there 
is  not  fufficient  fpace  on  the  {hore  to  contain  them,  fo 
that  vaft  numbers  are  feen  with  their  heads  above 
water,  waiting  the  departure  of  thofe  on  land,  that  they 
may  occupy  their  place.  When  the  turtle  has  reached 
the  fhore,  fhe  fixes  on  a  fpot  covered  with  fand  or 
gravel  j  digs  with  her  fins,  in  a  place  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  tide,  one  or  more  holes  of  about  a  foot  broad  and 
two  feet  deep  •,  and  there  depofits  her  eggs  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  more  than  a  hundred.  She  then  covers  them 
with  a  little  fand,  but  fo  lightly,  that  the  action  of  the 
rays  of  the  fun  may  not  be  interrupted  hatching  them. 
The  turtle  depofits  her  eggs  commonly  at  three  different 
times,  a  period  of  fourteen  days  intervening  between 
each  time.  The  dangers  to  which  thefe  animals  are  ex- 
pofed,  when  the  light  of  day  favours  the  purfuit  of  their 
enemies,  and  perhaps  alfo,  it  has  been  conje&ured,  the 
fear  of  fuffering  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun,  make 
them  almoft  always  prefer  the  darknefs  and  temperate 
coolnefs  of  night  to  come  on  fhore  for  this  purpofe. 

The  period  of  hatching  is  longer  or  lhorter  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  temperature  of  the  climate.  In  more  tem¬ 
perate  regions,  it  continues  about  20  or  25,  days.  At 
the  ifland  of  St  Vincent,  (one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
iflands),  this  procefsis  completed  in  17  days  ;  and  Gu- 
milla  the  hiftorian  of  the  river  Oroonoko  afferts,  that 
three  days  only  are  required  for  hatching  on  the  banks 
of  this  river.  He  placed,  he  fays,  a  flick*  near  the 
place  where  the  turtle  depofited  her  eggs,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  days,  fo  great  is  the  influence  of  the  fun 
upon  the  fand,  the  fmall  turtles  had  made  their  appear¬ 
ance. 

Travellers  who  have  had  opportunities  of  obferving 
the# fmall  turtles  loon  after  they  are  hatched,, when  they* 
are  only  about  an  inch  long,  inform  us,  that  in  this 
ff ate -they  do  not  quit  their  holes  during  the  day,  being 
inftin&ively  warned  to  protect*  themfelves  in  this  man¬ 
ner  from*  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  the  voracity  of  birds 
of  prey*  but  they  wait  till  night  to  make  their  way  to 
the  ocean*  44 1  have  been  often  aflonilhed,  (fays  Gumil- 
la,)  when  I  have  obferved  that  the  place  where  they 
have  been  hatched,  being  fometimes  half  a  league  dis¬ 
tant  from  the.  river,  they  direct  their  courfe  towards  it 
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without  any  deviation  by  the  (hortefl  poffible  way.  I  Phyfiology. 
have  fometimes  carried  the  young  turtle  to  a  great  dif-  v 
tance  from  the  water.  I  have  covered  them  up  and 
made  feveral  holes  for  them  that  they  might  wander. 

But  I  no  fooner  left  them  at  liberty,  than  they  took  the 
dire£l  courfe  to  the  river,  without  turning  either  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left.”  The  inftinft  with  which  thefe 
little  animals  are  impreffed,  condu&s  them  towards  the 
neareft  waters,  where  they  find  fafety  and  proper  food. 

They  move  on  very  {lowly,  and  as  yet  too  feeble  to  re- 
fift  the  force  of  the  waves,  great  numbers  are  thrown 
back  by  the  furge  on  the  fea  fhore,  where  fea  fowl,  cro¬ 
codiles,  tigers,  and  other  animals  are  in  waiting  to  de¬ 
vour  them,  fo  that  but  a  fmall  number  efcapes  the  nu¬ 
merous  dangers  to  which  they  are  conftantly  expofed. 

It  is  alfo  at  the  return  of  the  fpring  feafon  that  the  Of  the  alll- 
alligator  depofits  its  eggs.  It  lays  about  i  00  in  the 
fpace  of  one  or  two  days  ^  and  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
turtle,  covers  them  with  fand,  and  it  is  faid,  rolls  itfelf 
round  the  place,  that  it  may  be  the  better  concealed 
from  its  enemies.  Having  thus  fecured  its  future  off- 
fpring,  it  returns  to  the  water,  when  the  procefs  of 
hatching  goes  on  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  About  the 
time  that  the  neceffary  period  has  elapfed  for  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  young  animal,  it  is  faid  that  the  female  re¬ 
turns,  accompanied  by  the  male,  fcrapes  up  the  fand, 
and  uncovering  the  eggs,  breaks  the  {hell,  to  allow  the 
young  animal  to  efcape.  It  is  faid  that  the  young'  alli¬ 
gator,  before  it  leaves  the  eggs,  is  at  leaf!  fix  inches 
long,  and  that  it  is  rolled  up,  having  its  head  placed  in 
the  centre.  When  the  {hell  is  broken  with  a  flick,  they 
bite  it  furioufly,  and  fink  their  teeth  in  this  fubftance. 

This  feems  not  improbable,  fince  it  is  recorded  by  dif¬ 
ferent  naturalifts,  that  the  teeth  of  the  young  alligator 
are  completely  formed  before  it  leaves  the  egg. 

The  mode  of  propagation,  fo  far  as  it  has  been  ob¬ 
ferved  among  the  tribe  of  lizards,  is  fimilar  to  that  of 
the  frog.  The  male  remains  for  fome  time  on  the  back 
of  the  temale,  embracing  her  clofely.  This  does  not 
prevent  them  from  running  about,  or  leaping  from 
branch  to  branch.  When  the  female  is  about  to  depo- 
fit  her  eggs,  (he  makes  a  hole  in  the  earth,  of  about 
two  inches  deep,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  or  a  wall  j  in  that 
the  egg  is  dropped  and  covered  with  the  earth,  and,  as 
in  the  other  tribes,  the  procefs  of  incubation  is  accom- 
plifhed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

But  fome  fpecies  of  lizards  are  viviparous.  This  is- 
confidered  by  naturalifts  as  exa&ly  the  fame  mode  of 
propagation  as  in  the  others  which  are  produced  from* 
eggs,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  procefs  of  in¬ 
cubation  goes  on  in  the  former  within  the  body  of  the 
female,  and  the  young  are  excluded  completely  form¬ 
ed. 

The  Eggs  of  Reptiles. — The  fize  of  the  eggs  bfsizeoftfte 
this  order  of  animals  is  always  proportioned  to  that  ofeggs^ 
the  female  by  whom  they  are  produced.  From  the 
inalleft  fpecies  of  lizard  to  the  huge  crocodile,  theyt 
may  be  found  of  every  fize.  The  fmalleft  are  fcarcely. 
more  than  two  lines  in  diameter,  while  the  largefl  are 
three,  inches  long. 

The  covering  of  thefe  eggs  is  different  in  the  differ-, 
ent  tribes.  In  the  greateft  number,  but  efpecially  in 
the  eggs  of  the  turtle,  it  is  flexible,  foft,  and  iimilar  to 
moiftened  parchment.  The  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  ancU 
of  fome  large  lizards,  are  covered  with  a  {hell  of  a  hard, 
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phyfiology.  calcareous  fubftance,  like  that  of  the  eggs  of  birds.  It 
u— -v—w  is  however,  confiderably  thicker,  and  confequently  lefs 
brittle. 

In  India  and  America,  thefe  eggs  are  very  much 
fought  after,  and  are  efteemed  by  the  natives  a  very 
rich  and  delicate  food.  About  the  time  that  the  turtle 
depolits  its  eggs  on  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  repair  to  the  banks  of  that 
river  with  their  families,  for  the  purpofe  of  collecting 
them  $  and  they  not  only  live  upon  them  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  but  dry  them,  that  they  may  carry  them 
home  to  be  laid  up  in  ft  ore  for  their  future  fuften- 
ance. 

It  is  faid  that  the  Indians  are  extremely  fond  of  the 
eggs  of  the  alligator,  which  they  fearch  out  with  great 
induftry,  and  rejoice  when  they  difcover  the  place 
where  they  have  been  depofited.  They  bake  them  when 
they  prepare  them  for  food,  and  although  the  young 
animal  has  begun  to  be  evolved,  or  is  nearly  formed, 
they  are  not  lefs  fcrupulous  in  eating  them. 

Food  of  Reptiles. — It  is  only  in  extraordinary 
cafes  that  reptiles  abltain  from  food  for  any  length  of 
time.  When  they  are  at  perfect  liberty,  and  find  that 
kind  of  food  which  is  fuited  to  their  nature,  they  in  ge¬ 
neral  indulge  in  it  voracioufly.  Frogs  and  lizards  feed 
on  leeches,  worms,  fnails,  beetles,  and  different  fpecies  of 
winged  infers.  Some  of  the  toads  live  on  aquatic  plants  ^ 
the  turtles  find  in  the  water  or  on  the  land,  vegetables 
and  fhell-fifh }  the  crocodile  is  carnivorous,  and  devours, 
greedily,  fifties,  fea-fowl,  and  turtles  ;  and  when  pref¬ 
led  by  hunger,  attacks  men,  but  efpecially,  it  is  faid, 
the  negro  race,  whom  he  prefers  to  others.  This  lat¬ 
ter  fadt  has  probably  no  foundation  whatever.  The 
very  largeft  crocodiles,  which  are  more  ealily  feen  and 
avoided,  it  is  faid,  employ  fome  artifice  in  feizing  their 
prey.  They  watch  about  the  margin  of  ftagnant  wa¬ 
ters,  and  lie  there  covered  with  mud,  like  a  fallen  tree, 
remain  immoveable,  and  patiently  wait  the  favourable 
moment  to  feize  iome  unfufpedtkig  animal.  Sometimes 
when  they  fwim  down  any  large  river,  they  ftop  at  the 
moil  frequented  places,  and  raife  only  the  upper  part  of 
their  head  above  the  furface  of  the  water.  In  this  atti¬ 
tude,  which  leaves  the  eyes  at  liberty,  they  furprife  the 
animals  which  come  to  cool  themfelves,  or  to  drink  in 
the  river.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  any  one,  they 
plunge  under  the  water,  fwim  towards  it,  and  feize  it 
by  the  limbs,  drag  it  along  to  drown  it,  and  afterwards 
make  it  their  prey. 

Abode  of  Reptiles. — Reptiles,  like  plants,  are 
profufely  diftributed  over  the  whole  furface  of  the 
globe  •,  but  from  their  nature  and  habits  are  more  abun¬ 
dant  and  numerous  in  fome  places  than  in  others.  Some 
tribes  live  entirely  on  dry  land,  while  others  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Others  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  intermediate  tribes,  living  on  the  confines  of 
the  two  elements,  exhibiting  in  them  the  degrees  an<l 
fhades  of  different  habits,  which  refult  from  the  diver- 
lity  of  forms.  Among  thofe  which  have  their  abode  on 
dry  land,  as  many  of  the  tortoifes,  moft  of  the  lizards, 
the  chameleons,  fome  prefer  dry  and  elevated  fituations, 
in  different  while  others  dwell  in  caverns  or  in  the  holes  of  rocks  ) 
and  as  thefe  are  different  in  their  economy  and  habits, 
fo  we  find  that  they  are  different  in  their  motions  5 
while  the  one  is  iluggifh  and  inadtive,  moving  flowly, 
the  others  fpring  or  crpep  rapidly  among  the  branches 
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of  trees.  Almoft  all  of  them,  however,  take  the  water,  Phyfiology. 
and  fwim  with  great  facility  ;  but  they  are  obliged,  as  "r~*  f 
well  as  the  reptiles  which  remain  conllantly  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  to  come  to  the  furface  from  time  to  time  to  refpire 
the  air  of  the  atmofphere.  The  intermediate  tribes,  or 
fuch  as  have  their  ufual  haunts  on  the  limits  of  the  land 
and  water,  can  only  exift  in  climates  which  correfpond 
to  their  temperament.  And  thus  they  are  found  in  in* 
numerable  multitudes  in  the  immenfe  extent  of  morafs 
in  the  deluged  favannahs  of  the  new  continent,  where 
the  moifture  of  the  atmofphere  and  the  temperature  of 
the  climate  are  favourable  to  their  reproduction. 

In  Kamtfchatka,  where  the  cold  of  winter  is  fo  rigo¬ 
rous,  no  fpecies  of  toad,  of  frog,  or  even  of  ferpent,  is 
ever  feen.  Lizards,  however,  are  very  numerous, 
which  are  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  with  a  fuperltk 
tious  horror.  They  fuppofe  that  they  are  fent  by  fome 
evil  deity,  as  fpies  on  their  adtions,  or  to  predidl  their 
death  j  and  hence  it  is  that  they  ufe  every  precaution 
to  fecure  themfelves  againft  their  mifchievous  effedts. 
Wherever  they  find  them  they  cut  them  to  pieces,  that 
they  may  not  be  able  to  return  to  the  malignant  being 
by  whom  they  have  been  fent,  to  witnefs  againft  them. 

Should  the  animal  accidentally  make  its  efcape,  they 
are  feized  with  the  moft  violent  grief  and  defpair.  They 
expedt  every  moment  the  approach  of  death,  and  fome- 
times  bring  on,  by  their  fears  and  terror,  what  they  fo 
much  dread.  All  this  contributes  ftill  more  to  in- 
creafe  and  ftrengthen  this  ridiculous  and  groundlefs  fu* 
perftition. 

Reproductive  Power  of  Reptiles. — Many  of  the 
animals  belonging  to  the  order  of  reptiles  undergo  very 
considerable  changes,  in  the  reproduction  of  different 
parts  of  the  body,  either  in  the  ordinary  proceffes  of 
nature,  or  when  they  are  deprived  of  them  by  accident. 

The  calling  of  the  fkin,  and  its  reproduction  in  differ¬ 
ent  reptiles,  as  in  the  toad  and  newt,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  natural  operation,  in  fome  way  neceffary  to  the 
economy  of  thefe  animals.  It  is  obferved,  that  the 
water-newts  frequently  call  their  Ikins  5  and  thefe  are 
occalionally  feen  floating  in  the  "waters  which  they  in¬ 
habit.  The  fkin  is  fometimes  fo  perfedt,  that  it  exhi¬ 
bits  the  whole  form  of  the  complete  animal. 

The  following  account  of  this  procefs  by  Bonnet 
will,  we  doubt  not,  be  interefting  to  the  reader. 

“  When,  fays  he,  the  period  of  change  approaches,  Cafting  the 
the  fine  fkin  is  obferved  detaching  from  the  body.  The  Ikin. 
head  firft  lofes  it ;  then  the  reft  of  the  anterior  part  3 
next  the  middle,  and  the  pofterior  part.  Sometimes 
the  fpoil,  call  by  the  head,  forms  like  a  gauze  collar  or 
cravat  around  the  neck  *,  or  it  is  adjufted  on  the  head, 
like  a  capuchin  or  head-drefs. 

u  The  commencement  of  feparation,  from  the  back 
and  belly,  is  difcovered  by  viewing  the  newt  obliquely 
from  one  fide,  in  a  ftrong  light.  The  fkin  of  the 
belly  is  further  detached,  becaufe  it  falls  down  by  its 
own  weight. 

“  Approaching  fpoliation  is  recognifed  by  confpicu- 
ous  and  unequivocal  fymptoms.  The  back,  viewed 
obliquely,  appears  whitifh,.  and  as  if  covered  with  a 
fpider’s  web.  *  This  is  the  effedt  of  the  fpoil  beginning 
to  feparate.  If  clofely  examined  with  the  naked  eye, 
or  a  magnifier  of  fmall  power,  it  feems  compofed  of 
minute  fcales  covering  the  callofities  or  tubercles,  which 
fhagreen  the  body  of  the  newt.  But,  when  examined 
R  r  2  with 
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Phyfiology.  with  more  attention,  and  in  a  favourable  light,  this 
epidermis  is  difeovered  to  be  a  beautiful  reticulation, 
the  mefhes  of  which  are  vifible  to  the  naked  eye. 

“  Many  obfervations  could  be  made  on  the  texture 
of  this  delicate  membrane  $  and  thefe  might  greatly 
tend  to  elucidate  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  epider¬ 
mis,  which,  notwithftanding  all  the  refearches  of  phy- 
fiologifts,  are  fo  little  known  j  and  newts  would  afford 
frequent  opportunities  for  deeply  inveftigating  the 
point. 

“  From  particular  attention  to  the  newts  in  my  pof- 
feflion,  I  have  obferved,  that  there  is  not  the  fmalleft 
refemblance  between  this  operation  and  what  is  exhi¬ 
bited  by  caterpillars,  and  many  other  infects.  The 
fkin  is  detached  here  and  there,  and  often  in  different 
fized  plates  *,  and  the  change  is  flow,  for  it  occupies 
one  or  two  days,  and  I  have  even  known  it  take  three. 
During  fpoliation,  the  newt  continues  moving  about  in 
the  water,  with  all  the  ufual  motions  of  newts  that  un¬ 
dergo  none  }  therefore  it  is  no  difeafe,  and  it  does  not 
affe6l  them  as  it  does  infefts.  While  the  change  is 
going  on,  the  animal  darts  on  its  prey,  holds  and  de¬ 
vours  it. 

“  Sometimes  fpoliation  is  difficult  to  be  accomplifti- 
ed  y  but,  in  thefe  cafes,  the  newt  knows  to  pra£life 
certain  manoeuvres,  to  facilitate  the  operation,  which  I 
have  often  beheld  with  pleafure.  It  alternately  raifes 
and  depreffes  the  right  arm  and  left  leg  at  the  fame 
time,  with  gentle  vibrations  of  the  whole  body.  It  fre¬ 
quently  darts  fuddenly  towards  the  furface  of  the  water, 
and  the  next  moment  precipitates  itfelf  to  the  bottom  ; 
and  thefe  manoeuvres  I  have  feen  continued  above  half 
an  hour.  But  the  fudden  exertion,  in  all  its  motions, 
indicated  that  the  newt  was  impatient  at  the  tedioufnefs 
of  the  change  * 

“  When  moil  of  the  fpoil  is  thrown  off,  and  the  ani¬ 
mal,  to  difen  gage  itfelf  from  the  reft,  rapidly  rifes  to 
the  furface,  it  feems  carried  along  in  a  cloud  $  for  the 
whitenefs,  finenefs,  and  femitranfparency  of  the  fpoil, 
floating  around  it,  is  no  imperfect  reprefentation  of  a 
cloud. 

“  I  never  obferved  the  fingers  employed  in  detach¬ 
ing  the  fpoil.  Both  young  newts  and  thofe  full  grown 
eaft  feveral  fucceffive  lkins :  fome  of  large  fize  are  in 
my  poffeffion,  that  have  done  fo  before  me.  Reprodu¬ 
cing  limbs  throw  off  the  epidermis  as  well  as  the  ori¬ 
ginal. 

“  I  have  feen  the  ikin  of  the  head,  which  formed 
like  a  collar  or  cravat  round  the  neck,  gradually  come 
down  the  belly  of  a  large  newt  that  had  loft  the  arms, 
and  fallen  like  a  tight  girdle. 

“  Nothing  can  accurately  be  faid  of  the  number  and. 
interval  of  mutations.  Between  the  14th  of  July  and 
the  7th  of  September,  a  newt  has  changed  its  ikin  1 1 
times. 
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“  Spoliation  fometimes  makes  a  dlight  change  in  ,th< 
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The  manner  in  which  toads  throw  off  the  old  cuticle  Phyfiology. 
is  quoted  by  Dr  Shaw,  as  related  by  Mr  Schneider, 
from  Grignon,  who  was  an  eye  witnefs  of  it.  “  The 
Ikin  fplits  or  cracks  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  both 
above  and  below,  and  the  animal  pulls  off  that  of  the 
left  fide  with  its  left  foot,  and,  delivering  it  into  the 
right  foot,  applies  it  to  its  mouth  and  fwallows  it.  It 
then  performs  the  fame  procefs  on  the  right  fide,  and,  ' 
delivering  the  cuticle  into  the  left  foot,  fwallows  it  like 
the  former.” 

But  the  moft  remarkable  circumftance  in  the  econo¬ 
my  of  theie  animals  is  the  reproduction  of  mutilated  limbs, 
fuch  as  the  legs,  the  tail,  and  even  the  eyes.  The  com¬ 
pleted  fet  of  experiments  to  afeertain  thefe  curious  faCls, 

•were  made  by  Spallanzani  and  Bonnet.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  account  of  fome  of  thefe  experiments  in  the 
words  of  the  author* 

“  Experiment.  The  right  arm  and  left  leg  of  a  newt 
amputated . — On  the  6th  of  June,  I  cut  the  right  arm 
and  left  leg  off  a  large  newt,  very  near  the  body.  A 
ftream  of  florid  blood  fpouted  a  minute  and  a  half  from 
each  wound  \  however,  the  veffels  foon  clofed,  and  the 
newt  was  apparently  as  well  as  thofe  unmutilated.  But 
it  will  eafily  occur  that,  it  did  not  fwim  with  equal  fa¬ 
cility. 

“  When  about  a  month  had  elapfed,  I  began  to  per¬ 
ceive  a  papilla,  of  a  violet  gray  colour,  near  the  edge  of 
the  trunk  or  feClion.  This  was  the  origin  of  a  new 
arm  and  leg,  which  gradually  increafed  ;  and,  from  the 
1 4th  of  July,  the  two  papillee  continued  growing  on  the 
fubfequent  days,  but  more  in » length  than  thicknefs. 

They  became  minute  flumps  \  and,  on  the  firft  of  Au- 
guft,  were  about  two  lines  long.  A  kind  of  cleft,  hard¬ 
ly  perceptible,  announces  the  appearance  of  two  toes,, 
which  nature  labours  to  produce,  or  rather  to  expand,, 
on  the  new  foot.  No  cleft  appears  on  the  originating 
arm. 

“  The  two  toes  were  eafily  recognifed  on  the  7th. 

They  were  real  miniatures,  and  truly  moft  minute.  The 
flump  of  the  arm  continued  nearly  as  it  was  on  the  firft 
of  the  month,  but  is  now  fomewhat  larger  ;  but  as  yet 
there  is  no  indication  of  fingers. 

“  It  is  pleafing  to  obferve  the  little  hand  fully  un¬ 
folding,  while  only  three  fingers  of  unequal  length  are 
vifible  :  the  middle  one  is  the  longeft.  The  arm  has 
made  no  fenfible  progrefs.  The  new  foot  had  four  toes 
alfo  of  unequal  length,  the  firft  and  fecond  of  which 
are  longeft  )  other  two  only  begin  to  appear  j  the  fourth 
is  fcarcely  perceptible.  One  can  never  tire  contem¬ 
plating  thefe  miniatures,  and  admiring  the  wonders  of  the 
organic  kingdom. 

Evolution  advanced  everyday.  On  the  2  2d  of  Leg  and 
Auguft,  the  regenerated  members  began  to  deepen  inarra  rePro- 
colour,  fo  that  the  line,  diferiminating  the  old  partsduce  * 
from  the  new,  was  no  longer  fo  confpicuous  ;  but  the 
black  fpecks  on  the  toes  of  unmutilated  newts  were  ftill 
imperceptible. 

“  I  continued  my  obfervations  on  the  daily  evolution 
of  the  members  j  and  the  following  were  their  dimen- 
fions  in  length,  on  the  20th  of  September. 
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Even  In  the  beginning  of  OClober,  the  fifth  toe  of  the 
new  foot  was  not  vifible. 

“  Experiment. — A  newt  deprived  of  the  right  arm 
and  left  hand .  On  the  1 2th  of  June,  I  cut  the  left  hand 
and  right  arm  off  a  newt :  my  chief  objeCf  in  ,this  ex¬ 
periment  was  to  verify  Sig.  Spallanzani’s  affertion,  that 
nature  reproduces  exactly  the  portion  amputated,  which 
was  a  faCl  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  theory  of 
animal  reproductions,  and  could  not  be  too  well  eitab- 
lifhed.  ^  * 

“  Towards  one  fide  of  the  feClion,  a  little  conical 
nipple  began  to  appear  about  the  7th  or  8th  of  July,  of 
a  violet  gray  colour.  An  incipient  cleft,  indiftinCHy 
feen  with  the  naked  eye,  was  perceptible  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July  :  the  papilla  feemed  ready  to  divide  in  two  \ 
and  the  cleft  was  the  origin  of  two  fingers. 

“  In  two  or  three  days,  I  remarked  a  new  cleft  at 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  papilla,  which  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  finger  :  the  third,  in  its  turn,  appeared 
on  the  19th.  The  conical  papilla  had  then  difappear- 
ed  ;  and  in  its  place  was  feen  a#  fmall  open  hand  with 
four  fingers,  ftill  very  minute,  but  quite  well  (haped. 

“  On  the  3d  of  Auguft,  the  cone  began  to  divide, 
that*  is,  two  fingers  became  evident. 

“  On  the  9th,  a  hand  extremely  minute,  but  the  moft 
beautiful  objeCt  imaginable,  was  obferved  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  arm.  The  fingers,  all  of  unequal  length, 
were  diftinguifhed,  the  fmallefl  being  juft  perceptible. 
The  trunk,  or  part  of  the  original  arm,  conne&ed  to  the 
body,  may  be  recognifed  by  the  fcrown  colour,  and 
from  being  covered  with  white  points.  The  new  arm 
is  of  a  lighter  and  uniform  colour.  Four  fingers  of  the 
hand  are  vifible  :  the  largeft  not  above  half  a  line  in 
length. 

“  The  hand  of  the  left  arm  had  made  confiderable 
progrefs  on  the  21ft  :  it  had  expanded,  and  nearly  ac¬ 
quired  the  figure  peculiar  to  the  newt’s  hand.  The 
fingers  alio  had  extended,  and  become  thicker  in  pro¬ 
portion.  The  whole  hand  began  to  colour,  and  brown 
fpecks  were  diftinguilhable  on  different  parts  5  they  were 
more  evident  on  the  back  of  the  hand  than  on  the 
fingers. 

“  On  the  2 1  lb,  the  hand  has  already  affumed  its  na¬ 
tural  fhape,  and  the  rapid  progrefs  of  evolution  is  fuf- 
pended.  Colouring  of  the  arm  begins  near  the  trunk  : 
but  all  the  reft  is  of  a  mixed  gray  and  violet  colour. 

“  Though  I  have  not  hitherto  exprefsly  faid  fo,  it 
will  obvioufiy  be  prefumed,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  femi- 
tranfparency  in*  the  reproduced  parts,  which  the  origi¬ 
nal  members  have  not.  This  continues  long,  and  chan¬ 
ges  llowly  as  the  reproductions  colour.  J  he  tranfpa¬ 
rency  is  evidently  greater  on  the  edges  of  the  fingers 
than  elfewhere ;  if  examined  with  a  magnifier,  they  feem 
inclofed  in  a  fine  diaphanous  envelope  :  but  nothing  of 
this  is  evident  in  the  old  fingers.  Parts  beginning  to 
unfold  naturally  have  a  degree  of  tranfparency  wanting 
in  thofe  further  advanced,  or  fully  expanded,  becaufe, 
with  the  progrefs  of  evolution,  the  calibre  of  the  veffels 
increafes,  which  allows  admiftion  to  more  grofs  and  co¬ 
louring  particles.  Whitenefs  and  tranfparence  appa¬ 
rently  conftitute  the  primitive  ftate  of  organic  bodies. 
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It  is  this  primitive  ftate  which  we  defign  by  the  word  Phyfiology. 
germ ;  and  which  we  can  comprehend,  when  the  orga-  ' 

nic  whole  is  expanded  to  a  certain  extent.  But  there 
is  here  a  term  beyond  which  we  cannot  afcend  }  for  the 
organic  whole  either  becomes  fo  minute  or  fo  tranfpa- 
rent,  that  it  efcapes  all  refearch  and  our  moft  perfeCt  in- 
ftruments. 

“  The  dimenfions  of  the  old  and  new  members,  in 
length,  were  as  follows,  on  the  2d  of  September. 
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“  Experiment. — The  tail  of  a  newt  amputated  tranf 
verfely .  Something  important  would  have  been  want¬ 
ing,  had  I  negle&ed  amputation  of  the  tail,  which  is  a 
very  intricate  great  organic  fubftance.  It  is  formed  of 
a  feries  of  minute  vertebrae,  with  arteries,  veins,  and 
nerves  5  and  it  is  covered  with  mufcles  and  flefh. 

u  The  tail  of  a  large  newt  is  more  than  two  inches 
long,  and  about  half  an  inch  thick,  formed  like  an  oar, 
and  terminated  by  a  foft  point.  Much  might  be  faid 
of  the  figure,  proportions,  and  pofition  of  this  organ, 
and  with  refpeCito  the  functions  it  has  to  exercife  \  but 
thefe  would  be  details  foreign  to  any  purpofe  :  I  only 
mean  to  confirm  what  Sig.  Spallanzani  has  advanced 
concerning  the  admirable  reproduction  of  the  mem¬ 
bers. 

“  When  the  tails  of  large  newts  were  amputated  near 
the  origin,  I  never  fucceeded  in  obtaining  reproduction  y 
the  whole  died  in  a  certain  time  \  and  for  feveral  weeks 
preceding  death,  a  kind  of  whitifh  cotton  mould  grew 
on  the  wounds,  the  filaments  of  which  were  feveral  lines 
in  length.  Neverthelefs,  I  cannot  think  that  this  af- 
feCted  the  animal’s  life,  for  I  had  feen  fimilar  mould,  or 
cottony  filaments,  on  wounds  occafioned  by  amputating 
the  arms  and  legs.  Thefe  filaments  gradually  difap- 
peared,  and  unequivocal  figns  of  reproduction  foon  be¬ 
came  vifible.  Thus  a  good  obfervation  was  never  ob¬ 
tained,  unlefs  the  tail  was  divided  about  the  middle, 
and  by  a  feCtion  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  A  ftream 
of  blood,  as  thick  as  a  hog’s  brittle,  always  fpouted  from 
the  wound.  The  large  veffel,  from  which  it  flows,  is 
fituated  near  the  vertebrae,  and  its  orifice  is  vifible  by 
the  naked  eye  j  it  immediately  clofes  y  and  the  orifice  is 
diftinguiftied  by  a  reddifti  or  brownifh  point* 

.  "  The  tail  of  newts  is  very  fenfible,  which  is  particu¬ 
larly  evident  in  the  flendereft  part.  A  portion  cut  off 
will  retain  life,  and  move  whole  hours  j  and  when  life 
feems  entirely  extinCt,  we  have  only  to  prick  the  point¬ 
ed  extremity,  that  motion  may  be  renewed  j  it  rifes  and 
falls  alternately,  and  with  greater  force,  according  to^ 
the  period  that  has  elapfed  fince  the  operation.  The- 
motion  of  this  feparated  part  bears  great  refemblance 
to  tjiat  which  is  peculiar  to  certain  apodal  worms  \  it 
is  undulatory,  and  evidently  depends  on  irritability, 
which  is  extremely  aCtive  in  fo  mufcular  an  organ. 

“  Immediately  after  the  operation,  thesarea  oi  the  cut 
exhibits  a  very  long  ellipfe  \  the  tw7o  extremities  almoft 
terminating  in  a  point.  The  fmallefl:  diameter  is  a- 
bout  a  line  acrofs,  and  the  largeft  five  or  fix.  In  tl}e 
centre  are  the  vertebrae,  or  blood-veffels  5  the  reft  of 
the  area  feems  full  of  fmall  oblong  clear  white  fub- 

ftances/; 
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Phyfiologj".  fiances,  jvhich  one  would  fuppofe  pieces  of  fat,  or 
’Y’“~  glands.  The  furface  ilowly  contrails  3  the  oppofite 
tides  approach  3  the  colour  pf  the  fubftances  becomes 
fainter,  and  in  a  certain  time,  which  is  according  to 
the  feafon,  new  flefti  appears,  and  it  daily  inc^eafes. 
Then  we  obferve  one  or  two  crofs  brown  lines,  occupy¬ 
ing  the  middle  of  the  new  tail,  which  indicate  the  tite 
of  the  vertebrae  and  the  veffels.  In  a  tail  which  had 
been  divided  on  the  i  ith  of  July  3  on  the  14th  of  Au- 
guft  the  reproduced  part  was  about  three  lines  and  a 
half  long,  and  four  and  half  in  diameter,  at  the  bafe. 

44  The  new  portion  was  ten  lines  in  length,  20th 
nerate(fC"  September,  and  {haped  exa&ly  like  the  tail  of  a  newt. 

I  could  obferve  no  difference  between  the  motions  of 
this  regenerated  tail,  and  thofe  of  tails  unmutilated. 
Thofe  of  the  regenerated  part  only  had  a  peculiar  tranf- 
*  JIM  parency,  wanting  in  the  reft  of  the  tail.* 

3 Si.  44  Experiment. — Whether :  reproduced  members  pof 

fefs  the  fame  fources  of  reproduBion  as  thofe  amputated . 
I  cut  the  left  arm  and  right  thigh  off  a  large  newt,  2d 
June  1778.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  a  new  arm  and 
thigh  began  to  reproduce.  They  were  ftill  in  minia¬ 
ture,  but  the  fingers  and  toes  fufficiently  formed,  and 
very  diftinCl. 

44  On  the  1  ith  of  July,  I  made  an  experiment,  which 
]vas  moft  important  in  the  theory  of  animal  repro¬ 
ductions.  The  objeCl  was  to  difcover  whether  the  mem¬ 
bers  now  reproducing,  which  in  reality  were  miniatures, 
contained  the  fame  fources  of  reparation  as  the  original  3 
that  is,  whether  they  were,  in  new  limbs,  germs  contain¬ 
ing  members  in  miniature,  fimilar  to  thofe  amputated. 
With  this  view,  I  cut  off  the  regenerated  hand  and  foot. 

“  At  the  extremity  of  the  reproduced  leg,  on  the 
%\  ft,  appeared  two  new  toes  extremely  minute,  but  eafi- 
ly  recognifable  by  the  naked  eye  :  and,  on  the  24th, 
an  originating  hand,  with  three  well-fhaped  fingers,  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  extremity  of  the  new  arm. 

4  •  The  foot,  now  reproduced,  exhibited  four  very  dif¬ 
tinCl  toes.  Both  thefp  and  the  fingers  were  yet  only 
one  fourth,  or  one-third,  of  a  line  long. 

44  Therefore  it  is  proved,  by  this  firft  experiment, 
that  the  reproduced  limbs  of  a  newt  can  make  new  pro¬ 
ductions,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  old  ones  can,  and 
give  birth  to  members  which,  in  their  effential  parts  re- 
femble  thofe  amputated,  and  are  different  only  in  fize, 
confidence,  and  colour  :  for,  as  was  remarked  in  my  for¬ 
mer  memoir,  the  new.  members  are  of  more  delicate 
texture,  and  of  a  much  lighter  colour  than  the  old. 

44  It  was  undoubtedly  moft  interefting  to  afcertain 
how  far  the  refources  of  nature  extended  ;  and  whether, 
after  feveral  fucc.eflive  mutilations  of  the  reproduced 
member,  a  new  oi>e  would  ftill  regenerate. 

44  On  tke  31ft  of  July,  fpr  the  fecond  time,  I  cut  off 
the  reproduced  hand  and  foot  of  my  newt 3  the  fingers 
and  toe?  being  then  about  a  line  long. 

44  Two  npw  finger^  and  toes  appeared  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  limbs,  1 3th  Auguft,  therefore,  a  hand  and 
fqot  had  begun  to  regenerate.  On  the  15th,  there  were 
three  fingers  and  toesv  already  well  formed,  though  very 
finall. 

fci'produc-  “Both  hand  and  foot  feemed  quite  repaired  on  the, 
ed  mem-  though  ftill.  pf  extreme  minutenefs.  All  the  tim¬ 

bers  alfo  gers  had  grown,  but  Qi)ly  four  toes.  And  it  may  now 
-regenerated  be.  obferved,  that  the  appearance  of  the  fifth  toe  is  con- 
ftantly  later  3  often  it,  dqes  not  unfold. 

4 
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44  On  the  fame  day,  24th  Auguft,  I  amputated  the  Ptyfiology. 
reproduced  hand  and  arm  the  third  time;  and  on  the  13th  1 1 

QCtober,  performed  the  fourth  operation  :  the  limbs  be¬ 
ing  then  in  the  fame  ftate  as  thofe  mutilated  by  the  third 
amputation. 

44  Thus  it  is  fully  eftablifhed,  that  every  member^ 
fucceflively  reproduced,  contains  new  fources  of  repara¬ 
tion  3  and  that  they  are  dually  emitting,  though  the 
member  is  extremely  minute. 

44  From  thefe  fucceflive  mutilations  of  reproduced 
members,  I  have  thought  the  extremity  of  the  leg  and 
arm  became  a  little  thicker  than  ufual,  as  if  from  a  re¬ 
flux  pf  the  nutritive  fluids  into  the  extremity,  by  fuch 
repeated  amputations. 

44  This  feafon  was  particularly  favourable  to  my  expe¬ 
riments,  being  always  dry  and  warm.  A  mercurial 
thermometer,  in  the  {hade,  completely  ifolated,  on  a 
large  terrace,  ftood  at  90°  and  p3°,on  the  14th  and  15th 
of  Auguft.  Moft  of  fummer  it  ftood  between  790  and 
81 0  5  and  the  temperature  of  the  apartment,  where  the 
newt  was  kept,  differed  very  little  from  that  of  the  op¬ 
en  air. 

44  Experiment  .—When  a  large  newt  was  treated  as 
has  juft  been  related,  I  made  another  experiment  on 
pne  of  fimilar  fize,  to  obtain  comparative  refults. 

44  The  left  arm  and  thigh  were  fevered  2d  June  1778. 
Reproduction  of  new  members  commenced  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  July :  two  well  {haped  toes  were  then  on 
the  foot.  On  the  nth,  new  limbs  had  replaced  the 
pld  3  they  feemed  completely  repaired  :  ftill  they  were 
only  miniatures  of  moft  delicate  texture.  This  day  I; 
amputated  the  reproduced  hand  and  foot. 

44  A  new  foot,  with  two  diftinCl  toes,  was  perceptible 
on  the  2  2d;  and  three  were  vifible  on  the  24th.  But  the 
new  hand  had  not  appeared  3  at  leaft  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  originating  fingers.  The  thermometer  now  ftood 
about  84°.  However,  a  new  hand,  with  three  perfect 
fingers,  was  feen  on  the  29th. 

“  The  reproduced  hand  and  foot  being  a  full  line  long 
on  the  3  I  ft,  I  then  cut  them  off.  Both  appeared  again, 

Auguft  1 5th,  with  three  well  {haped  fingers  and  toes. 

On  the  24th,  the  hand  had  acquired  its  four  fingers^ 
and  the  foot  five  toes,  all  vifible,  though  exceflively 
finall. 

44  I  then  cut  off  the  hand  and  foot  for  the  third  time. 

The  fingers  and  toes  were  a  full  line  long  13th  OClober  3 
four  of  each  appeared,  but  the  fifth  toe  was  yet  imper¬ 
ceptible. 

44  Next  I  performed  a  fourth  amputation  :  it  alfo 
was  followed  by  reproductions.  Various  occupations 
having  interrupted  me,  a  fifth  amputation  was  not  made 
before  26th  Auguft  1779. 

“  The  longeft  finger  was  then  about  one  line  and  a  third, 
the  longeft  toe  one  and  a  half  in  length,  deep  coloured, 
and  very  {lender.  The  hand  had  four  fingers  ;  the  firft 
and  fourth  imperfeCt.  The  foot  had  only  three  toes, 
more  diftant  from  each  other  than  ufual.  Both  the 
fingers  were  as  imperfeCt  30th  October  1780  :  the  fourth 
fcarcely  vifible,  and  cpnfifting  only  of  a  (harp  point  3 
and  no  more  than  three  toes  on  the  foot.  The  newt 
had  then  diminifhed  greatly  in  fize,  and  was  very  brown. 

It  ate  little,  and  feldom  ;  it  remained  long  at  the  fur- 
face,  unable  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  3  and  its 
belly  was  almoft  always  very  much  inflated. 

44  Thefe  are  two  experiments,  therefore,  which  concur 

In 
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Phvfioiog)  in  efta^lifhlng  the  fame  fadl,  viz.  that  the  reproduced 
'  "~v  -  members  of  a  newt,  though  ftill  in  miniature,  are  equal¬ 
ly  provided  with  reparatory  germs  as  the  old  limbs  ) 
and  that  they  begin  to  unfold  after  the  new  members 
*  Ibid.  li.  are  cut  off.”* 

35>4*  To  thefe  curious  experiments  we  fhall  only  add  the 

'  account  of  another,  concerning  the  reproduction  of  the 

eyes  of  newts. 

“  Experiment. — On  the  eyes  of  newts.  This  is  a  cruel 
experiment ;  and  fenfible  minds  will  hardly  pardon  the 
obferver’s  cruelty,  though  it  arifes  from  an  evident  delire 
to  difcover  new  fadts  and  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the 
animal  economy.  Therefore,  I  fear  the  compalhonate 
reader  will  revolt  further  (till  at  what  is  yet  to  be  re¬ 
lated,  But  I  beg  he  will  conlider,  that  animals,  which, 
after  lofing  one,  or  even  feveral  limbs,  continue  greedi¬ 
ly  devouring  the  prey  prefcnted,  undoubtedly  cannot 
experience  the  fenfation  of  pain  to  the  excefs  which  our 
own  fenfations  lead  us  to  imagine.  We  are  very  infuffi- 
cient  judges  of  what  paffes  within  an  animal  fo  remote 
from  us  in  the  fcale  of  living  beings.  Let  it  not  be 
thought,  that  by  thefe  reflexions,  I  mean  to  leffen  the 
natural  repugnance  of  every  humane  mind  to  make  ani¬ 
mals  fuffer.  The  benignity  of  nature  itfelf  will  infpire 
man  with  this  precious  fentiment  to  prevent  the  enor¬ 
mous  abufe  that  his  power  might  exert  over  the  animals 
"which  (he. .has  fubjedled  to  his  dominion.  Yet  let  me 
alk,  whether  a  rational  perfon  abufes  his  empire  over 
animals,  by  making  them  fuffer  only  for  his  own  in- 
ftrudlion,  or  that  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

“  With  a  fcalpel,  I  extradled  the  right  eye  of  a  large 
newt,  September  13.  1779;  but  I  did  not  obtain  the 
globe  without  much  injury  to  the  tunics.  It  was  the 
fir  ft  time  of  performing  the  operation,  and  before  I  had 
acquired  the  peculiar  dexterity  neceffary  for  fuccefs,  and 
afterwards  learned  by  experience.  Thus  the  utmoft 
diforder  enfued  in  the  eye,  and  the  cryftalline  lens  ftart- 
ed  out  on  my  nail.  This  is  a  beautiful  objedl  ;  no 
larger  than  a  millet  feed,  and  quite  tranfparent.  I 
thought  that  I  beheld  one  of  the  fpherical  lenfes  with 
which  Leeuwenhoeck  difcovered  fo  tnany  wonders.  But 
contadf  of  the  air  foon  tamiihed  the  minute  lens ;  it 
dried  and  became  disfigured.. 

“  A  deep  bloody  wound  in  the  focket  of  the  eye  wafc 
the  confequence  of  this  cruel  operation.  And  the  read¬ 
er  will  not  be  furprifed  if  I  hardly  expedled'  any  thing 
from  it,  and  that  the  newt ‘would  probably  remain  blind 
for  ever.  How  great  was  my  aftonifhment,  therefore,- 
when,  on  the  31ft  of  May  1780,  I  faw  a  new  eye 
formed  by  nature.  The  iris  and  cornea  were  already' 
well  fhaped,  but  the  letter  wanted  its  peculiar  tranfpa- 
rency,  which  is  very  confiderable  in  thefe  animals.  Im¬ 
patience  to  arrive  at  the  moft  important  part  of  the  pro¬ 
digy  has  induced  me  to  omit  the  progrefs  of‘  it ;  and 
obferve  that  nature  certainly  began  with  clofmg  the 
wound. 

Eyesrpge-  “The  eye  was  completely  repaired  1  ft  September, 
aerated.  The  cornea  was  nearly  as  tranfparent  a$  that  of  the 
other  eye,  with  which  it  was  frequently  compared.  The 
iris  had  alfo  acquired  the  yellow;  gilded  colour,  which 
charadterifes  this  fpecies  of  newt.  In  fhort,  the  eye 
was  fo  perfedlly  renewed,  that  no  veftige  exifted  of  the 
uncommon  operation  that  the  animal  had  undergone'; 
During  the  remainder  of  this  and  the  following  month, 
the  cornea  always  became  more  tranfparent  -7  and  ’ntovy 
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when  I  write  thefe  remarks,  8th  November  1780,  it  isPkyfiok>gy. 
equally  perfedl  as  the  other  5  but  the  reproduced  eye 
feems  a  little  fmaller  than  the  entire  one  ;  and  the  iris, 
or  golden  circle,  goes  only  half  round  the  ball. 

“  It  would  ftill  be  neceffary  to  extract  the  reprodu¬ 
ced  eye,  to  afeertain,  by  diffedlion,  whether  it  contains 
a  cryftalline  lens  fimilar  to  the  original.  But  I  confefs, 
that,  as  yet,  I  have  not  had  refolution  to  fubjedt  the 
newt  to  the  moft  barbarous  of  all  operations  j  and  I 
fhall  probably  await  its  death  for  fatisfying  my  cu- 
riofity.”*  *  .£ 

Hibernation  or  Torpidity  of  Reptiles. — The43I. 
heat  of  the  atmofphere  is  neceffary  to  animals,  that 
when  the  periodical  return  of  the  feafons  reduces  the 
heat  of  the  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equa¬ 
tor  to  the  cool  temperatures  of  places  fituated  in  higher  Places  to 
latitudes,  reptiles  lofe  their  adlivity;  the  heat  of  their whl'  h. the?- 
blood  diminifties;  their  ftrength  decreafesf  they  retire retire  m 
into  obfeure  retreats,  in  holes  of  rocks,  in  the  mud  atW‘ 
the  bottom  of  lakes,  or  elfe  they  feek  lhelter  among 
the  roots  of  plants  which  grow  on  the  banks  of  rivers  : 
but  the  cold  increaiing,  they  fall  into  a  ftate  like  that  of 
profound  fleep  ^  and  this  torpor  is  fo  great,  that  no  nqjfe 
difturbs  or  awakens  them.  They  feem  alike  infenfible 
to  violent  blows  or  fevere  wounds.  Reptiles  are  fub- 
jedl  to  this  ftate  of  torpidity  only  in  thofe  countries 
where  the  variations  of  temperature  at  different  feafons 
of  the  year  is  confiderable  ;  and  indeed  it  feems  to  be 
a  wife  regulation  of  nature,  that  fome  of  the  animals 
fundlions  fhould  be  fufpended  during  that  period  of  the 
year  when  the  fupply  of  food  is  cut  off.  This  is  the 
cafe  with  reptiles  which  inhabit  countries  diftant  from 
the  equator,  whofe  food  confifting  of  infedts,  worms, 

&£c.  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  "warmer  feafon  of  the 
year.  Accordingly,  about  the  end  of  autumn,  the  rep¬ 
tiles  which  have  been  vigorous  and  adlive  in  the  fum- 
mer,  conceal  themfelves  in  the  earthr  .or  under  the  wa¬ 
ter,  where  they  remain  iii  the  torpid  ftate  till  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  genial  warmth  of  fpring.  In  Britain,  frogs 
are  found  at  the  bottom  of  ftagnant  water,  or  in  marfhy 
places,. where  the  water  of  fprings  iffues  from  the  earth, 
the  temperature  of  which  continues  uniform  through  the 
whole  year. 

In  this  ftate  of  torpor  and  inadlion,  nothing  of  the 
animal  remains  but  the  form,  and  thofe  fundlions  only' 
go  on,  which  are  effentially  neceffary  to  exiftence  dur¬ 
ing  this  long  period  of  torpidity,  which  Ibrnetimes  con¬ 
tinues  more  than  fix  months.  The  total  mafs  of  the' 
body  of  reptiles  fuftains  only  (mall  lofs  of  fubftance,  but 
the  external  parts,  fuch  a$  are  expofed  to  the  adlion  of 
the  cold,  and  more  diftant  from  the  centre  of  heat, 
undergo  in  the  moft  of  animals  a  confiderable  change. 

But  even  in  countries- where  the  change  of  feafons 
is  fo  great,  and  the  diminution  of  temperature  fuch  as' 
to  oblige  the  animals  belonging  to  this  order  tb  retire 
during' that  feafon,  there  are  in  particular  circumftances 
feme  remarkable  exceptions.  One  .of  thefe  is  mentioned 
by  Townfon  in  his  Travels  in  Hungary.  u  The  town 
of  Qran  (he  fays)  is  favoured  with  a"  fine  fpririg  of 
tepid  water,  of  moreTife,  I  believe,  to  the  frogs  than  to- 
its  other  inhabitants.  My  Ciceroni  allured  me  that  this 
abimal  is  not  torpid  here  during  the  wi'hter,  but  is  then 
feen  in  nutnbers  in  the  pond  in  the  towrn  which  receives 
its  wTater  from  this  fpring.  This  is  uncommon  (con- 
thuieVthe  fair.*  abthbr),  ‘but 'not*  furpflftng.  For  thefe  ■ 
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Phyiiology.  three  years,  I  have  kept  a  favourite  tree  frog,  which  is 
gay  in  winter  as  in  fummer,  provided  (he  has  warmth 
and  enough  to  eat.  The  German  ftoves,  which  keep 
the  room  warm  ail  night,  have  been  very  favourable  to 
her.  In  this,  hybernation  difters  from  ileep,  that*  where¬ 
as  the  latter  admits  of  little  variation,  and  can  never  be 
laid  afide,  or  through  art  receive  a  fubflitute  j  the  , 
former  greatly  varies,  and  may  be  fupplied  by  warmth 
.and  food.  The  Alpine  marmot,  in  fome  high  vallies 
in  Savoy  hybernates,  I  am  told,  eight  or  ten  months  in 
the  year.  In  other  parts  of  the  Alps,  it  does  not  hy- 
bernate  half  that -time  )  and  when  kept  warm,  and  well 
fed,  its  annual  deep  entirely  forfakes  it,  but  not  its  diur¬ 
nal.  The  fame  warmth  that  keeps  alive  the  frog,  keeps 
alive  the  infeCts  on  which  it  feeds,  which  in  their  turn 
will  find  food  from  the  vegetable  world,  the  mediate  or 
immediate  fupport  of  every  living  being  kept  in  vegeta¬ 
tion  by  the  fame  caufe 

,e  Abstinence  of  Reptiles. — The  fmgular  infiances 
of  the  cm-  of  abfiinence  which  have  been  recorded  of  many  of  the 
dile  and  the  animals  belonging  to  this  order,  are  not  the  leafi  of  the 
peculiarities  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed.  It  is 
conjeftured  by  fome  phyfiologifts,  that  the  texture  of 
the  fkin,  which  has  few  pores,  and  from  which  confe- 
quently  the  wafte  by  perforation  is  very  fmall,  enables 
them  to  endure  long  abfiinence.  The  turtle  and  the 
crocodile  can  live  twTo  months  without  any  kind  of  noU- 
rifhment.  It  is  no  unufual  circumftance  to  keep  turtle 
on  the  decks  of  fhips,  during  a  paffage  of  feven  or  eight 
Weeks,  from  the  Weft  Indies,  without  any  food  what¬ 
ever,  only  occafionally  moiftening  the  eyes  vrith  fait 
wrater. 

The  toad  has  lived  eighteen  months  entirely  deprived 
of  food,  and  excluded  from  the  air  )  fo  that  the  func¬ 
tions  of  digeftion  and  refpiration,  fo  neceffary  and  ef- 
fential  to  animal-exiftence  in  general,  muft  have  been 
totally  fufpended.  We  have  already  mentioned,  in  the 
natural  hiftory  of  the  toad,  Heriffant’s  experiments  on 
this  fubjeCt  before  the  French  academy  ;  and  it  would 
be  fuperfluous  to  repeat  the  account  of  them  here* 

In  the  fame  place  wre  have  alfo  given  our  opinion  of 
the  extreme  improbability  of  toads,  or  indeed,  it  may 
be  added,  any  animal  whatever,  having  exiited  for  any 
length  of  time  inclofed  in  wood  or  ftone,  according  to 
the  vague  ftories  which  have  been  propagated  of  fuch 
having  been  difcovered.  The  experiments  of  Herif- 
fant,  above  alluded  to,  afford  a  direCt  proof  of  the  con¬ 
trary. 

Tenacity  of  Life. — Many  of  the  tribes  of  reptiles 
are  not  lefs  remarkable  for  being  extremely  tenacious 
of  life.  They  not  only  live  when  deprived  of  their 
limbs  and  are  otherwife  mutilated,  but  abfolutely  feem  to 
be  little  injured  when  fome  of  the  organs  eflential  to 
life  in  other  animals,  and  without  which  they  could  not 
exift  for  a  moment,  have  been  removed.  The  experi¬ 
ments  of  Redi  on  the  land  tortoife,  which  we  have  re¬ 
lated  in  the  natural  hifiory  of  that  animal,  in  p.  271.  are 
a  proof  of  this  faCt. 

Age  of  Reptiles. — Of  the  age  of  reptiles  not 
much  is  known.  But,  from  the  few’-  well-authenticated 
infiances  which  are  recorded,  it  may  be  fairly  pre¬ 
fumed,  that  the  period  of  the  life  of  many  tribes  is  very 
long.  This,  indeed,  might  have  been  concluded  to 
be  the  cafe  with  cold-blooded  animals,  which  can  fuf- 
tain  total  abfiinence  for  fuch  a  length  of  time,  are  fo 
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extremely  tenacious  of  life,  and  repair  fo  eafily  the  lofs  Fh)fiology. 
of  different  parts  of  the  body  :  but,  on  the  other  hand, ’ 
when  it  Is  confidered  that  they  have  no  fixed  haunts 
where  they  can  remain  always  undifturbed,  that  from; 
their  amphibious  nature  they  live  alternately  on  the  land 
atid  in  the  water,  and  that  they  are  confiantly  expofed 
to  the  vicifiitudes  of  the  fealons,  it  is  not  pofiible  to 
conceive  but  thefe  changes  from  wet  to  dry,  and 
from  hot  to  cold,  muft  greatly  affeCt  the  animal  frame, 
and  limit  the  period  of  exiffence. 

But  without  entering  into  any  train  df  reafoning  on 
the  fubjeCt,  the  fads  which  have  been  recorded,  and 
fome  of  which  we  have  related,  clearly  fhew,  that  indi¬ 
viduals  among  reptiles  arrive  at  a  very  great  age,  The^ge  ff  t*1* 
age  of  the  land  tortoife  which  wTas  kept  in  Lambeth^?*^^11 
gardens,  and  which  we  have  mentioned  in  p.  271*  was 
at  leafi:  1  20  years.  The  common  toad,  of  which  the 


’Of  the  toad. 


hifiory  of  one  kept  by  Mr  Afcot  in  Devonfhire,  that 
lived  to  the  age  of  40  years,  is  given  in  p.  286.  is  an 
inftance  of  the  remarkable  length  of  life  of  fo  lmall  an 
animal. 

Some  fpecies  of  the  turtle  do  not  reach  their  full  fize  rhe  turtlei 
till  they  are  20  years  old  j  and  it  is  faid  that  they  live 
more  than  a  century. 

The  age  of  the  crocodile  can  only  be  conjeCtured.  It  Of  the 
is  fuppofed  that  this  animal,  which  does  not  reach  its  crocodile^ 
full  fize  of  25  feet  long  in  lefs  time  than  3  2  years,  may 
live  feven  times  this  period,  fo  that  the  age  of  the  cro¬ 
codile  has  been  calculated  at  200  years. 

Manners,  &c.  of  Reptiles.— There  are  probably 
few  animals  which  difeover  fo  much  tranquillity  and 
compofure  in  their  manners  and  habits,  in  general,  as 
reptiles.  Lefs  agitated  within  by  violent  pafiions,  and 
lefs  affeCted  from  external  objeCts  than  other  ani¬ 
mals,  they  are  calm,  mild,  and  peaceable.  And  if  the 
crocodile,  which  of  all  the  ^animals  belonging  to  this 
order  is  the  molt  voracious  and  deftruCtive,  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  exception,  the  ferocious  habits  for  which 
he  is  diilinguifhed,  are  owing  to  the  great  fize  of  body 
which  he  muft  fupport  y  and,  befides,  how  many  tribes 
may  be  oppofed  to  this  fanguinary  family,  whofe  cha¬ 
racter  is  quite  the  reverfe.  Let  us  only  compare  the 
charader  of  the  crocodile  with  the  gentle  habits  of  the 
fmall  gray  lizard,  or  with  the  manners  of  the  frog. 

But  not  with  {landing  this  favourable  character  of  rep¬ 
tiles,  which  may  be  confidered  in  fome  meafure  as  ne¬ 
gative,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  in  their  manners  and 
habits,  they  never  difeover  that  choice  of  means,  that 
feries  of  combinations,  or  that  kind  of  forefight,  which 
in  many  other  animals  we  behold  wfith  wonder  and  ad¬ 
miration.  If  fometimes  they  affemble  together  in  great 
numbers,  this  b^rno  means  exhibits  the  character  of 
that  focial  union  which  takes  place  among  gregarious 
animals,  for  it  difeovers  no  forefight  or  order.  This 
bond  of  union  is  founded  on  no  connection  with  each 
other,  on  providing  no  means  for  their  mutual  fafety  or 
protection.  They  produce  no  common  wTork  \  they  do  not 
join  together  in  fearch  of  prey,  nor  are  they  united  in 
making  any  general  attack  on  their  enemies.  Like  the 
beaver,  birds,  or  bees,  they  conftruCt  no  permanent 
afylum  *,  but  when  they  fix  on  any  particular  place  of 
abode  on  the  fhores,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  in  the 
hollow  of  trees,  it  is  not  a  commodious  habitation 
which  they  prepare  for  a  certain  number  of  individuals, 
and  which  they  endeavour  to  appropriate  to  different 

purposes, 
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Phyfiology.  purpofes,  it  is  rather  a  retreat  for  concealment  on  which 
— y— ' '  they  make  no  change,  and  which  they  occupy  equally, 
whether  it  be  only  fufficient  for  a  (ingle  individual,  or 
contain  an  extent  of  fpace  to  admit  many.  If  they 
affociate  together,  it  has  been  obferved,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  purfuing  their  prey  either  on  the  land  or  in  the 
water,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  equally  attracted  by  the 
fame  object  ;  if  they  make  a  joint  attack,  it  is  becaufe 
they  have  the  fame  prey  in  view.  If  they  feem  to  unite 
for  the  common  defence,  it  is  becaufe  they  are  attacked 
at  the  fame  time  ;  and  if  any  individual  among  them 
has  ever  faved  the  whole  party,  by  warning  it  by  its 
cries,  it  is  not  as  has  been  faid  of  monkeys  and  lome 
other  quadrupeds,  that  they  have  been  left  to  watch  for 
the  common  fafety,  but  only  proceeds  from  the  impref- 
lions  of  fear  which  every  animal  polfelTes,  and  which 
renders  it  conftantly  attentive  to  its  own  prefervation. 

It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed  that  reptiles  have 
none  of  thofe  tender  affections,  with  which  the  care  for 
the  prefervation  of  their  offspring  infpires  other  ani¬ 
mals.  Their  whole  concern  about  their  progeny,  it  is 
thought,  extends  no  farther  than  depofiting  their  eggs 
in  proper  places,  and  covering  them  with  fand  and 
leaves.  The  offspring  is  not  indebted  to  the  parent  for 
its  food,  for  any  of  its  habits,  or  for  affiltance  or  pro¬ 
tection  of  any  kind.  It  is  true,  that  in  general,  the 
*  moral  affeCtions  ow7e  much  of  their  force  to  the  repeat¬ 

ed  impreffions  on  the  fenfes,  and  that  thefe  imjjreffions, 
recurring  diftinCtly  to  the  memory,  and  modified  by 
the  imagination,  cherilh  thefe  feelings  ;  whence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  females  of  reptiles,  which  do  not  hatch 
their  young,  and  w7hich  never  fee  them  till  after  the 
procefs  of  incubation  is  completed,  mud  have  very  feeble 
impreffions  of  maternal  tendernefs,  or  perhaps  none  at 
\  all.  The  few  obfervations,  however,  which  have  been 

made  with  regard  to  the  attachment  of  the  crocodile 
to  its  offspring,  fhew  that  fome  of  them  are  not  entirely 
deflitute  of  that  feeling,  which  almofl  univerfally  per¬ 
vades  the  animated  creation.  “  At  Surinam  (fays  M. 
de  la  Borde)  the  female  of  the  crocodile  remains  always 
at  a  certain  diflance  from  her  eggs,  which  (lie  watches 
and  proteCls  with  a  kind  of  fury  when  any  animal  ap¬ 
proaches  them.  On  the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  when 
the  alligators  are  hatched,  the  mother  places  them  on 
her  back  and  returns  to  the  river.  “  But,  adds  Gu- 
milla,  the  male  eats  as  many  as  he  can,  and  the  fe¬ 
male  herfelf  devours  all  thofe  which  feparate  from  her, 
or  which  are  unable  to  follow  her  ;  fo  that  fcarcely  five 
or  fix,  of  the  whole  number,  remain.”  This  faCt,  which 
is  by  no  means  probable,  even  in  fo  voracious  an  ani¬ 
mal  as  the  crocodile,  is  not  incompatible  with  what  is 
certainly  known  of  many  other  animals  devouring  their 
own  offspring.  But  it  feems  extremely  doubtful,  that 
what  is  mentioned  above  of  the  crocodile  watching  its 
eggs,  as  recorded  by  de  la  Borde,  is  an  obfervation 
founded  in  truth. 

Enemies  of  Reptiles. — The  earth  would  foon  be 
covered  wfith  immenfe  (warms  of  reptiles,  if  nature  had 
not  made  fome  provifion  to  retard  their  increafe,  and 
raifed  up  a  crowd  of  enemies  wfiiich  deltroy  their  eggs 
and  their  offspring,  and  preferve  the  proper  balance 
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which  is  eltablilhed  among  the  different  orders  of  &ni-  Phyfiology* 
mals.  Fortunately,  a  great  number  of  frogs,  toads, 
lizards,  and  crocodiles  are  deltroyed  before  they  are 
hatched.  Many  quadrupeds,  as  feveral  fpecies  of 
monkeys,  the  ichneumon,  and  other  animals,  as  well  as 
feveral  fpecies  of  aquatic  birds,  fearch  for  their  eggs  on 
the  (hores,  and  feed  on  them  with  avidity.  All  the 
fmall  reptiles,  which  live  in  the,  wTater,  which  crawl  in 
the  mud  of  marfhes,  or  creep  on  the  earth,  become 
the  prey  of  fifhes,  of  ferpents,  of  birds,  and  of  qua¬ 
drupeds. 

The  tiger  attacks  the  crocodile,  and  is  fometimes 
fuccefsful  in  feizing  its  prey.  The  hippopotamus  is  a 
terrible  enemy  to  the  fame  animal ;  and  is  the  more  to 
be  dreaded,  as  from  his  habits,  he  is  enabled  to  purfiie 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  The  cougar,  al¬ 
though  a  lefs  ferocious  animal  than  the  tiger,  deffroys 
many  alligators.  He  waits  in  ambulh  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  rivers  for  the  approach  of  the  young  ones,  and  at 
the  moment  they  raife  their  head  above  the  wTater,  he 
feizes  them  and  tears  them  to  pieces.  But  when  he 
attacks  thofe  that  are  large  and  vigorous,  he  often 
meets  with  a  bold  and  effectual  refiflance.  It  is  in  vain 
that  he  fallens  his  talons  in  their  eyes  ;  thefe  huge  rep¬ 
tiles  drag  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  and  de¬ 
vour  him. 

But  man  is  perhaps  the  mod  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
crocodile  ;  fometimes  he  attacks  him  by  open  force,  and 
fometimes  by  means  of  (Iratagem.  The  Africans,  as 
foon  as  they  perceive  one  of  thefe  animals  on  the  bank 
of  a  river  advance  towards  him,  having  only  in  their 
hand  a  flick  of  very  hard  wood,  or  an  iron  rod  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and  well  (harpened  at  the  ends; 
they  hold  this  feeble  instrument  F>y  the  middle,  and  when 
the  reptile,  which  advances  towards  them,  opens  his 
wide  mouth,  they  introduce  the  rod  of  iron,  which  they 
turn  wfith  dexterity,  fo  that  the  monller  finds  that  he  is 
unable  to  clofe  his  jaws.  The  pain  from  the  wTound, 
and  inltin£t  to  reach  a  place  of  fafety,  make  him  retreat 
into  the  wTater,  wThere  he  foon  perifhes  by  fuffocation 
and  the  lofs  of  blood.  It  is  faid,  that  fome  negroes  are 
fo  bold  and  dexterous,  as  to  fwim  under  the  body  of  the 
crocodile,  and  to  pierce  him  in  the  (kin  of  the  belly ; 
which  is  almoll  the  only  place  on  which  a  wound  can 
be  inflicted. 

In  fome  countries  the  natives  employ  (Iratagem  to  take 
this  dreaded  animal.  In  Egypt,  they  dig  a  deep  ditch  in 
the  path  which  he  follows  in  proceeding  from  the  river. 

This  is  covered  wfith  branches  of  trees,  and  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  earth ;  they  then  fet  up  loud  Ihouts,  at 
which  the  crocodile  is  terrified,  and  returning  the  fame 
way  to  the  water,  he  pafies  over  the  ditch,  falls  into  it, 
and  is  either  killed  or  taken  in  fnares. 

The  Indians  fuccefsfully  employ  another  mode  of  de¬ 
ll  roying  the  crocodile.  They  introduce  into  the  body 
of  a  fmall  animal,  newly  killed,  a  quantity  of  arfenic  or 
quicklime,  fo  fecurcd,  that  the  moilfure  cannot  reach  it; 
and  this  animal  is  expofed  to  the  view  of  the  crocodile. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  molt  certain,  and  the  leal!  dan¬ 
gerous  expedient. 
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Teftudo  My  das,  Green  Turtle ,  page  278. 
Rana  Efculenta,  Green  or  Eatable  Frog , 

Rana  Arborea,  Tree  Frog ,  page  284. 

,  Rana  Pipa,  Surinam  Toad,  female,  page 

Draco  Volans,  Flying  Dragon ,  page  289. 

Plate  CCVIII. 

Lacerta  Crocodilus,  Common  Crocodile , 


Fig.  8.  Lacerta  Alligator,  Alligator  or  American 
Crocodile ,  page  291. 

Fig.  9.  The  Young  Alligator  proceeding  from  the 
egg. 
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Fig.  11.  Lacerta  Salamandra,  Salamander ,  page  303. 

Plate  CCIX. 

Fig.  I  2.  Skeleton  of  the  T urtle. 

Fig.  13.  Skeleton  of  the  Frog. 

Fig.  14.  Skeleton  of  the  Crocodile. 

Fig.  15.  Skeleton  of  the  Gray  Lizard. 

Fig.  1 6.  Skeleton  of  the  Chameleon. 
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Green  or  efculent  turtle,  hidory  of,  278, 279 

frog,  281 

employed  as  food,  ib. 

hidory  of,  282 

Guana y  dividon  of,  294 

great  American,  ib. 

hidory  of,  ib. 

H 

Hawkjbill  turtle,  hidory  of,  279 

yields  tortoife  fiiell,  280 

method  of  obtaining 
and  preparing,  ib. 

Head ,  form  of,  306 

Heart,  ftru&ure  of,  not  a  difcrimina- 

ting  chara&er,  268 

Hybernation  of  reptiles,  319 

different  from  deep,  3  20 


Jaw,  lower,  never  longed,  307 

Jaws  of  reptiles  equal,  306 

Infpiratton ,  procefs  of,  3 1 1 

K 

Kamtfchatkay  no  reptiles  but  lizards  in,  315 
fuperdition  of  natives  in,  ib. 


LacertOy 


crocodilus, 

alligator, 

gangetica, 

iguana, 

amboinenfis, 

bafilifcus, 

calotes, 

agama, 

bicarinata, 

monitor, 

acanthura, 

lophura, 

dracaena, 

fuperciliofa, 

fcutata, 

principalis. 

ftrumofa, 

marmorata, 

umbra, 

pelluma, 

azurea, 

cordylus, 

fbellio, 

angulata, 

^orbicularis, 

agilis,_ 

teguixin, 

erythrocephala, 

cerulea, 

lemnifcata, 

quadrilineata, 

teniolata, 


290 
ib. 

291 

293 

294 
ib. 
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Lacerta  fexlineata, 
fafciata, 
quinquelineata, 
interpun&ata, 
bullaris, 
cruenta, 
lobata, 
heliofcopa, 
turcica, 
platura, 
plica, 
japonica, 
nilotica, 
tiliguerta, 
deferti, 
arguta, 
aigira, 
velox, 
uralenfis, 
feps, 

chameleon, 
africana, 
pumila, 
gecko, 
dubia, 
perfoliata, 
mauritanica, 
finenfis, 
vittata, 
fimbriata, 
tetradaflyla, 
caudiverbera, 
fchneideriana, 
fparmanniana, 
fpe&ator, 
fcincus, 
rufefcens, 
longicauda, 
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Loggerhead  turtle,  great  drength  and 

fiercenefs  of,  p.  279 
yields  lamp  oil, 


p*  298 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

299 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

300 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

301 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 

3°2 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

303 

ib. 


ib. 


M 

Manners  of  reptiles,  320 

calm  and  compofed,  ib. 

Monitory  lizard,  295 

extremely  beautiful,  ib. 

.  N 

Natter-jack,  a  fpecies  of  the  toad,  287 

Newty  divifion  of,  303 

common,  hidory  of,  304 

is  viviparous,  ib. 

great  water,  ib. 

common  water,  ib. 

hidory  of,  ib. 

cads  its  fkin,  ib. 
fpotted  water,  305 

hidory  of  cading  its  fkin,  3  r  6 

number  of  times,  ib. 

arm  and  leg,  regenerated,  ib. 

progrefs  of,  ib. 

another  experi- 
ment,  317 

tail  of,  regenerated,  ib. 

eyes  of,  regenerated,  3 1 9 

o 

Oviparous  quadrupeds,  reptiles  fo  de¬ 
nominated,  268 


Pipay  or  Surinam  toad,  288 

hidory  of,  lingular,  ib. 

Phyjiology  of  reptiles,  30 6 

R 


ib. 

occidua, 

ib. 

divided  into  three  fe&ions, 

ib. 

ib. 

guttata, 

ib. 

temporaria, 

281 

ib. 

ocellata, 

ib. 

efculenta, 

ib. 
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falamandra. 

ib. 

pipiens, 

283 

ib. 

vulgaris, 

304 

catefbeiana, 

ib. 

ib. 

paludris, 

ib. 

ocellata, 

ib. 

ib. 

aquatica, 

ib. 

virginica, 

ib. 

ib. 

maculata, 

3°5 

ovalis, 

ib. 

ib. 

chalcides, 

ib. 

oyanophlyetis, 

ib. 

ib. 

ferpens, 

ib. 

fpinipes, 

ib. 

ib. 

anguina, 

ib. 

cerulea, 

283 

ib. 

297 

apus, 

ib. 

vefpertina, 

ib. 

bipes, 

ib. 

ridibunda, 

ib. 

ib. 

lumbricoides, 

306 

fitibunda, 

ib. 

ib. 

Legs  of  newt  regenerated,  3  1 6, 

Lrfey  tenacity  of,  in  reptiles, 

3l7 

leveriana, 

ib. 

ib. 

320 

ignea, 

ib. 

ib. 

Li%ards  proper,  divifion  of, 

297 

falfa, 

ib * 

ib. 

green, 

ib. 

paradoxa, 

ib. 

ib. 

monitory, 

295 

zebra, 

284 

ib. 

prodigious  number  of,  at 

bicolor, 

ib. 

298 

Balbec, 

303 

leucophyllata, 

ib. 

ib. 

fome  viviparous, 

3M 

quadrilineata, 

ib. 

ib. 

fuperdition  of  the  natives  of 

cadanea, 

ib. 

ib. 

Kamtfchatka  concerning, 

3l5 

fafciata, 

ib. 

ib. 

Loggerhead  turtle,  , 

279 

arborea, 

Sf  2 

ib. 

Kanm 
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i 

Rana  meriana,  P- 

285 

T 

28  c 

Tongue ,  error  fuppofmg  the  crocodile 

aurantia, 

ib . 

Tadpole,  .  p. 

has  none,  p. 

ftruCture  of  the  chameleon, 

3°7 

tin&oria, 

ib. 

hiftory  of, 

ib. 

ib. 

alba, 

ib. 

ftruCture  and  changes  of, 

ib. 

Torpidity  of  reptiles, 

3l9 

bilineata, 

ib. 

fingular  one, 

284 

Tortoife,  common  land, 

270 

^  bufo, 

ib. 

changes  and  evolution  of, 

3*3 

defcription  of, 

ib. 

alliacea, 

286 

Tail  of  reptiles, 

308 

native  country, 

ib. 

mephitica, 

287 

not  in  all,  - 

ib. 

great  age, 

ib. 

viridis, 

ib. 

of  newt  regenerated, 

3l7 

tenacious  of  life, 

271 

marina, 

ib. 

Tejludo ,  cWflification  of, 

270 

abftinence, 

ib. 

dubia, 

ib. 

from  number  of  claws 

hiftory  of  one, 

ib. 

typhonia, 

ib. 

inefficient, 

ib. 

marginated, 

272 

braziliana, 

288 

into  land  and  fea  tortoifes, 

ib. 

geometrica, 

ib. 

ventricofa, 

ib. 

graeca, 

ib. 

terrapin  of  D ampler,  273 

cornuta, 

ib. 

marginata, 

272 

radiated, 

ib. 

pipa, 

ib. 

geometrica, 

ib. 

Indian, 

ib. 

breviceps, 

ib. 

radiata, 

273 

wrinkled, 

ib. 

fyftoma, 

ib. 

indica, 

ib. 

fpeckled, 

ib. 

acephala, 

289 

rugofa, 

ib. 

employed  as  food, 

ib. 

lentiginofa, 

ib. 

europea, 

ib. 

mud, 

ib. 

femilunata, 

ib. 

lutaria,  * 

ib. . 

carinated, 

274 

melanoftiCta, 

ib. 

carinata, 

274 

clofe, 

ib. 

arunco, 

ib. 

Carolina, 

ib. 

peculiar  ftruCture  of, 

ib. 

lutea, 

ib. 

fulcata, 

ib. 

of  prodigious  ftrength, 

ib. 

Reproduced  members  regenerated, 

3l8 

tabulata, 

ib. 

fulcated, 

ib. 

Reproductive  power  of  reptiles, 

3*5 

concentrica, 

275 

tabular,' 

ib. 

Reptile  properly  applied  to  thefe  animals,  268 

piCta, 

lb. 

concentric, 

* 7 5 

Reptiles ,  anatomy  of, 

3°6 

guttata, 

ib. 

is  a  delicate  food, 

ib. 

have  not  all  teeth, 

3°7 

elegans, 

areolata, 

ib. 

painted, 

ib. 

claffification, 

269 

ib. 

fpotted, 

ib. 

generic  characters, 

ib. 

ferrata, 

ib. 

elegant, 

ib. 

abltinence  of, 

320 

pufilla, 

ib. 

areolated, 

ib. 

the  toad, 

ib. 

tricarinata, 

ib. 

ferrated, 

ib. 

food  of, 

3*5 

fcabra, 

276 

little, 

ib. 

are  extremely  voracious, 

ib. 

fcripta, 

ib. 

tricarinated, 

ib. 

habits  in  watching  for  prey, 

ib. 

galeata, 

ib. 

rough, 

276 

charaCler  of,  in  different  fi¬ 

denticulata, 

ib. 

lettered, 

ib. 

xations, 

ib. 

pennfylvanica, 

ib. 

galeated, 

'ib. 

none  but  lizards  in  Kamtf- 

longicollis. 

ib. 

denticulated, 

ib. 

chatka, 

ib. 

cafpica, 

ib. 

pennfylvanian, 

ib. 

fuperftition  of  the  natives 

ferox, 

ib. 

long-necked, 

ib. 

concerning, 

ib. 

granulata, 

277 

Cafpian, 

ib. 

abode, 

ib. 

fimbriata, 

ib. 

fierce, 

ib. 

reproductive  power  of, 

ib. 

ferpentina, 

ib. 

fhagreened, 

277 

enemies  of, 

321 

fquamata, 

ib. 

fimbriated, 

ib. 

Refplration ,  procefs  of, 

31 1 

coriacea, 

ib. 

fnake, 

ib. 

infpiration, 

ib. 

mydas, 

278 

fcaly, 

ib. 

expiration, 

312 

caretta, 

279 

fhell  got  from  the  hawkfbill 

mechanifm, 

ib. 

imbricata, 

ib. 

turtle, 

280 

Ribs , 

3°8 

Toad,  common, 

28  5 

mode  of  obtaining  and 

S 

hiftory  of, 

ib. 

preparing, 

ib. 

Salamander ,  divifion  of, 

3°3 

*ge> 

286 

employed  as  ornaments 

hiftory  of, 

ib. 

not  poifonous, 

ib. 

by  the  Greeks  and 

is  viviparous, 

3°4 

error  concerning, 

ib. 

Romans, 

ib. 

popular  errors  concerning,  ib. 

alliaceous, 

ib. 

an  article  of  trade, 

ib. 

Scapula, 

3°9 

emits  a  peculiar  fmell, 

ib. 

Townfon,  Dr,  on  refpiration, 

3 11 

Scinks ,  divifion  of. 

302 

tadpole  of,  voracious, 

287 

illuftration  or  proof, 

312 

hiftory  of, 

ib. 

ufed  as  food, 

ib. 

Tree-frog , 

284 

Serpent  lizard, 

305 

Surinam, 

288 

peculiar  ftruCture  and  eco¬ 

Skin  of  reptiles  renovated, 

3*5 

economy  of,  in  hatch¬ 

nomy, 

285 

hiftory  and  progreis  ot,  ib . 

ing  ova, 

ib. 

Trunk  of  the  body, 

3°7 

Snake  lizards,  divifion  of, 

305 

cafts  its  fkin, 

316 

Turtle  diftinguifhed  from  tortoifes, 
coriaceous. 

277 

hiftory  of, 

ib. 

Tongue ,  an  inftrument  for  feizing  the 

ib. 

Specks ,  number  of,  in  the  order, 

306 

prey, 

3°7 

prodigious  fize  of,  278 

Turtle , 

Index.  E 

Turtle,  green,  p.  278 

mofl  commonly  eaten,  ib. 
a  very  delicious  food,  ib. 
mode  of  taking,  ib, 

eggs  depofited  in  the 
land,  ib, 

hatched  by  the  fun,  279 
introduced  into  Europe,  tb. 
loggerhead,  a  large  fpecies,  ib. 


flelh  coarfe  and  rank,  ib. 
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Turtle ,  loggerhead,  yields  lamp  oil,  p.  279 
very  ftrong  and  fierce,  ib. 


hawkfbill,  or  imbricated,  ib. 

yields  tortoife  Ihell,  280 

mode  of  obtaining  it,  ib. 

procefs  of  its  prepa¬ 
ration,  ib. 

ufed  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  for 
ornaments,  ib. 
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Turtle i  hawkfbill,  trade  with  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  p.  280 

and  to  China,  ib. 

green-lhelled,  ib. 

trunk,  ib. 

rhinoceros,  ib. 

breeding  feafon  of,  314 

varies  according  to  circumflan- 
ces,  ib. 


ERR 

Erratic  ERRATIC,  in  general,  fomething  that  wanders, 
|1  or  is  not  regular  :  hence  it  is  the  planets  are  called  er- 

Error*  ratio  Jlars. 

"”"v  ERRHINES,  in  Phannacy ,  medicines  which  when 

fnuffed  up  the  nofe  promote  a  difcharge  of  mucus  from 
that  part.  See  Materia  Medica  Index. 

Errhines  prepared  of  cephalic  herbs  are  of  fmgular 
fervice  in  oppreflive  pains  of  the  head,  a  hemicrania, 
lethargic  diforders,  weakneffes  of  memory,  lluffings  of 
the  head,  and  coryza,  mucous  defluxions  of  the  eyes, 
drowfinefs,  vertigoes,  and  in  cafes  where  the  malignant 
humours  generated  by  the  lues  venerea  are  lodged  in  the 
membranes  of  the  noftrils. 

ERROR,  in  Phi/ofophy ,  a  miilake  of  our  judgment, 
giving  alfent  to  that  which  is  not  true. 

Mr  Locke  reduces  the  caufes  of  error  to  thefe  four; 
firlt,  wTant  of  proofs ;  fecondly,  want  of  ability  to  ufe 
them ;  thirdly,  want  of  will  to  ufe  them ;  and,  fourth¬ 
ly,  wrong  meafures  of  probability. 

He  obferves  upon  the  firft;  of  thefe  caufes  of  error, 
that  the  greatefl  part  of  mankind  want  conveniences 
and  opportunities  of  making  experiments  and  obferva- 
tions  themfelves,  or  of  colleXing  the  tellimony  of  o- 
thers,  being  prevented  by  the  neceflity  of  their  condi¬ 
tion.  Upon  the  fecond  of  thefe  caufes,  he  obferves, 
that  there  are  many,  who,  from  the  Rate  of  their  con¬ 
dition,  might  bellow  time  in  collecting  proofs,  but  yet 
are  not  able  to  carry  a  train  of  confequences  in  their 
heads,  nor  weigh  exaClly  the  preponderancy  of  con¬ 
trary  proofs  and  teftimonies,  merely  from  the  diffe¬ 
rence  in  men’s  underftandings,  apprehenfions  and  rea- 
fonings.  Thirdly,  he  remarks,  that  though  fome  have 
opportunities  and  leifure  enough,  and  want  neither 
parts,  learning,  nor  other  helps,  that  they  never  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  feveral  truths  within  their  reach, 
either  upon  account  of  their  attachment  to  pleafure  or 
bufinefs  ;  or  otherwife  becaufe  of  their  lazinefs  or  a- 
verfion  to  ftudy.  The  fourth  caufe  of  error,  viz.  wrong 
meafures  of  probability,  he  imputes,  1.  To  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  taking  for  principles  propofitions  that  are  not 
in  themfelves  certain  and  evident,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
doubtful  and  falfe.  2.  To  received  hypothefes.  3.  To 
predominant  paflions  or  inclinations.  And,  4.  To  au¬ 
thority,  or  the  giving  up  our  affent  to  the  common  re¬ 
ceived  opinions  either  of  their  friends  or  party,  neigh¬ 
bours  or  country. 

The  caufes  of  error  in  philofophy,  or  the  reafons 
why  all  former  philofophers  have  through  fo  many  ages 
erred,  according  to  Lord  Bacon,  are  thefe  following. 


E  R  U 

I*.  Want  of  time  fuited  to  learning.  2.  The  little  Error 
labour  bellowed  upon  natural  philofophy.  3.  Few  en-  || 
tirely  addiXed  to  natural  philofophy.  4.  The  end  of  Ervum> 
the  fciences  wrong  fixed.  5.  A  wrong  way  chofen. 

6.  The  negleX  of  experiments.  7.  Regard  to  anti¬ 
quity  and  authority.  8.  Admiration  of  the  works  in 
ufe.  9.  The  artifice  of  teachers  and  writers  in  the 
fciences.  10.  Offentatious  promifes  of  the  moderns. 

II.  Want  of  propofing  worthy  talks.  12.  Superfti- 
tion  and  zeal  being  oppofite  to  natural  philofophy,  as 
thinking  philofophy  dangerous,  on  account  of  the 
fchool  theology ;  from  the  opinion  that  deep  natural 
inquiries  lliould  fubvert  religion.  13.  Schools  and  aca¬ 
demies  proving  unfavourable  to  philofophy.  14.  Want 
of  rewards.  And,  15.  Defpair,  and  the  fuppofition  of 
impoflibility. 

Error  Loci.  Boerhaave  is  faid  to  have  introduced 
the  term,  from  the  opinion  that  the  veffels  were  of 
different  fizes  for  the  circulation  of  blood,  ferum,  and 
lymph  ;  and  that  when  the  larger-fized  globules  were 
forced  into  the  leffer  veffels  by  an  error  of  place,  they 
were  obftruXed.  But  this  opinion  does  not  feem  well 
grounded. 

ERUCA,  in  general,  denotes  caterpillars  of  all  kinds. 

The  caterpillar  ftate  is  that  through  which  infers 
pafs  before  they  arrive  at  perfeXion.  See  Larva  En¬ 
tomology  Index. 

ERUDITION,  denotes  learning  or  knowledge ; 
and  chiefly  that  of  hiftory  and  antiquity,  of  languages 
and  of  books,  which  is  the  refult  of  hard  ffudy  and  ex- 
tenfive  reading.  The  Scaligers  were  men  of  deep  eru¬ 
dition  :  the  writings  of  M.  Launoy,  a  prieft  of  the  Ora^ 
tory,  are  full  of  erudition. 

Mr  Locke  fays,  it  is  of  more  ufe  to  fill  the  head  ■ 
with  reflexions  than  with  points  of  erudition.  If  the 
mind  be  not  juft  and  right,  ignorance  is  better  than 
erudition,  whicffonly  produces  confufion  and  obfcuritv.  * 

M,  Balzac  calls  a  heap  of  ill-chofen  erudition  the  lug¬ 
gage  of  antiquity. 

ERUPTION,  in  Medicine,  a  fudden  and  copious 
excretion  of  humours,  as  pus  or  blood  :  it  iignifies  alfo 
the  fame  with  exanthema,  any  breaking  out,  as  the  pu- 
flules  of  the  plague,  fmall-pox,  meafles,  &c. 

Eruption  of  Volcanoes.  See  ./Etna,  Vesuvius, 
Volcano,  &c. 

ERVUM,  the  LENTIL  :  A  genus  of  plants,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  diadelphia  clafs-;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  3  2d  order,  Papilionacece.  See  Botany 
Index , 


ERYMANTHUS, 


E  R  Y  [  326  ]  ESC 


'Eryman*  ERYMANTHUS,  a  mountain,  river,  and  town  of 
*hus  Arcadia,  where  Hercules  killed  a  prodigious  boar, 
_  ^  which  he  carried  on  his  fhoulders  to  Euryilheus  \  who 
t  i  was  fo  terrified  at  the  fight,  that  he  hid  himfelf  in  a 

brazen  veffel. 

ERYNGIUM,  sea-holly,  or  Eryngo :  A  genus 
of  plants,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  j  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order , Umbellate?. 
See  Botany  Index, 

ERYSIMUM,  HEDGE-MUSTARD  :  A  genus  of 
plants,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs,  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  29th  order,  Siliquofar. 
Sec  Botany  Index, 

ERYSIPELAS,  in  Medicine,  an  eruption  of  a  fiery 
or  acrid  humour,  from  which  no  part  of  the  body  is 
exempted,  though  it  chiefly  attacks  the  face.  See  Me¬ 
dicine  Index, 

-  ERYTHEA,  or  ERYTHIA,  an  ifland  adjoining,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancients,  either  to  or  a  part  of  Gades  , 
nowhere  now  to  be  found  by  the  defeription  given  of 
it  by  ancient  authors.  The  poets  feign  this  to  be  the 
habitation  of  the  fabulous  Geryon,  difarmed  by  Her¬ 
cules,  who  drove  away  his  cattle. 

ERYTHRAL,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  port-town  of 
ALtolia,  on  the  Corinthian  bay.  Another  Erythra*  of 
Boeotia,  near  Plataea  and  Mount  Cithaeron.  A  third 
Erythrae,  a  town  of  Ionia  in  the  Hither  Alia,  fituated 
in  the  peninfula,  at  its  extremity,  with  a  cognominal  port. 
The  Erythrseans  laid  claim  to  the  Sibyl  Herophile,  as 
their  countrywoman,  fumamed  thence  Erythrcea .  Ery- 
thrae  was  famous  for  an  ancient  temple  of  Hercules. 

ERYTHRALA,  a  town  of  Crete,  fituated  in  the 
fouth-eaft  of  the  ifland,  at  the  promontory  Erythrseum. 

ERYTHR ALUM  mare,  erroneoufly  called  Ruhrurn 
by  the  Romans.  Thus  the  ocean  that  wralhes  Arabia 
and  Perfia,  and  extends  a  great  way  farther,  is  denomi¬ 
nated.  Hence  it  is,  Herodotus  fays,  that  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  fall  into  the  Mare  Erythneum.  He  alfo 
calls  it  the  South  Sea ,  on  which  the  PerfianS  dwell.  It 
takes  its  name,  not  from  its  colour,  the  error  of  the 
Romans,  who  translated  Erythreeum  “  Rubrum  but 
from  Erythras,  fon  of  Perfeus  and  Andromeda,  whofe 
kingdom  lay  on  the  confines  of  that  fea  ;  whence  its 
name  Erythrceum, 

ERYTHRINA,  coral  tree  :  A  genus  of  plants, 
belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  ^  and  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  method  ranking  under  3  2d  order,  Papilionacear.  See 
Botany  Index, 

ERYTHRINUS,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  fpecies  of  Spa¬ 
res.  See  Ichthyology  Index . 

ERYTHROIDES,  in  Anatomy,  the  firft  of  the  pro¬ 
per  tunics  or  coats  which  cover  the  tefticles. 

ERYTHRONIUM,  dog’s-tooth  violet  :  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  5  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  nth  order,  Sar - 
mentaceae.  See  Botany  Index, 

ERYTHROXYLON,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging 
to  the  decandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index, 

ER\  X,  a  fon  of  Butes  and  Venus,  who  relying  up¬ 
on  his  flrength,  challenged  all  ftrangers  to  fight  with 
him  in  the  combat  of  the  ceflus.  Hercules  accepted 
his  challenge  after  many  had  yielded  to  his  fuperior 
dexterity  •  and  Eryx  was  killed  in  the  combat,  and 
buried  on  the  mountain,  where  he  had  built  a  temple 
to  Venus.  Virg.  ALn.  5.  v.  402.  A  mountain  of  Sicily 
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near  Drepanum,  which  received  its  name  from  Eryx,  Erzerum 
who  was  buried  there.  This  mountain  was  fo  deep,  that  II 
the  houfes  which  were  built  upon  it  feemed  every  mo-  t  Cka*ac*e- 
ment  ready  to  fall.  Daedalus  had  enlarged  the  top, 
and  mclofed  it  with  a  fir  on  g  wall.  He  alfo  confecra- 
ted  there  to  Venus  Erycina  a  golden  heifer,  which  re- 
fembled  life  fo  much,  that  it  feemed  to  exceed  the  power 
of  art. 

ERZERUM,  or  Erzeron,  a  city  of  Turkey  in  Afia, 
and  capital  of  Armenia,  or  Tiircomania.  It  is  a  pretty 
large  town,  five  days  journey  from  the  Black  fea,  and 
ten  from  the  frontiers  of  Perfia.  It  Hands  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  which 
hinder  the  Frat,  or  Euphrates,  from  falling  into  the 
Black  fea.  A  neighbouring  hill  fupplies  very  fine 
fprings,  which  not  only  ivater  the  fields,  but  the  flreets 
of  the  town.  Erzerum  is  furrounded  with  double 
walls,  defended  by  pentagonal  towers  \  but  the  ditches 
are  neither  deep  nor  well  kept  up.  The  beglerbeg,  or 
bafliaw  of  the  province,  lives  in  the  feraglio,  which  is 
very  ill  built.  They  reckon  that  there  are  1 8,000  Turks 
at  Erzerum,  6000  Armenians,  and  10,000  Greeks. 

The  Armenians  have  a  bifliop  and  two  churches  \  and 
the  Greeks  have  alfo  a  bifliop,  but  the  church  is  a  mi- 
ferable  place.  The  laft  are  moftly  braziers,  inhabiting 
the  fuburbs,  who  work  the  copper  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  mountain.  They  drive  a  great  trade  in 
copper  utenfils  and  furs,  particularly  martins  fkins. 

Five  or  fix  days  journey  from  the  town  there  are  oaks 
that  produce  plenty  of  gall-nuts,  which  are  brought 
hither.  This  place  is  the  thoroughfare  and  refting 
place  of  all  the  merchants  trading  to  the  Indies,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  Arabs  are  watching  for  their  prey 
round  Aleppo  and  Bagdad.  E.  Long.  40*  50.  N.  Lat. 

29.  46. 

ESARHADDON,  the  fon  of  Sennacherib,  and  his 
fuccelfor  in  the  kingdom  of  Aflyria.  He  is  faid  to 
have  reigned  29  years  at  Nineveh,  from  the  year  3294 
to  3322}  befides  which  he  reigned  13  years  at  Baby¬ 
lon,  in  all  42  years.  He  died  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3336,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Saofduchinus.  Efarhad- 
don,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  feems  to  be 
the  Sardanapalus  who  died,  as  Cle&archus  fays,  of  old 
age,  after  the  revolt  of  Syria  \  the  name  Sardanapalus 
being  derived  from  AJJerhadon  Pul \ 

ESCALADE,  or  ScalaDE,  a  furious  attack  of  a 
wall  or  a  rampart  *,  carried  on  with  ladders,  to  pafs  the 
ditch  or  mount  the  rampart  \  without  proceeding  in 
form,  breaking  ground,  or  carrying  on  regular  works 
to  fecure  the  men. 

When  the  troops  are  prepared  to  pafs  the  ditch, 
either  with  the  aflifiance  of  boards,  hurdles,  and  faf- 
cines,  wdien  it  is  mudy,  or  with  fmall  boats  of  tin,  or 
bafkets  covered  wTith  fkins  or  oil-cloth,  when  it  is  deep 
and  filled  with  water,  a  party  muft  be  placed  on  the 
counterfcarp,  oppofite  to  the  landing-place,  ready  to 
fire  at  the  garrifon  if  they  are  alarmed,  and  oppofe  the 
mounting  on  the  rampart.  If  the  ditch  is  dry,  the 
ladders  are  fixed  in  fome  place  fartheft  diftant  from  the 
eentry  \  and  as  foon  as  they  get  upon  the  rampart, 
they  put  themfelves  in  order  to  receive  the  enemy  5  if 
the  centry  fhould  be  furprifed  and  filently  overcome, 
the  detachment  haftens  to  break  open  the  gate,  and  to 
let  in  the  refl  of  the  party.  If  the  ditch  is  wet,  the 
rampart  high,  and  provided  with  a  revetement,  it  will 
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in  this  way  *,  but  if  incurred  upon  a  perfon’s  being  denounced  a  rebel, 

Law,  Part  III.  N°  clxvi.  12. 

ESCHEVIN,or  EcHEVIN^iSVtf^/tfz/j'),  in  the  French 
and  Dutch  polity,  a  magillrate  ele&ed  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  city,  to  take  care  of  their  common  concerns, 
the  good  order,  conveniency,  and  decoration  of  the 
city,  &c. 

At  Paris  there  were  formerly  a  prevbt  and  four  efche - 
vins ;  in  moll  other  cities  a  mayor  and  efchevins .  In  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphine,  they  were  called  con - 
fills  ;  at  louloufe,  capitouls  ;  and  jurats  at  Bourdeaux. 
Anciently  the  efchevins  were  the  affeffors  and  coun- 
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Efcallonia  be  difficult  to  furprife  the  town 

there  is  no  revetement,  the  troops  may  hide  themfelves 
,  along  the  outlide  of  the  rampart  till  all  are  over. 
Since  the  invention  and  ufe  of  gunpowder,  and  the 
walls  of  cities  have  been  flanked,  they  are  feldom  taken 
by  efcalade. 

ESCALLONIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  pentandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

ESCAPE,  in  Lawy  a  violent  or  privy  evaflon  out  of 
fome  lawful  reftraint,  without  being  delivered  b)  due 
courfe  of  law.  There  are  two  forts  of  efcapes,  volun¬ 
tary  and  negligent.  Voluntary,  when  a  man  arrefts 
another  for  felony,  or  other  crime,  and  afterwards  lets 
him  go  freely  by  confent  y  in  which  cafe,  the  party 
that  permits  fuch  efcape  is  held  guilty,  committed, 
and  mult  anfwer  for  it.  Negligent  efcape,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  where  one  is  arrelted,  and  afterwards  efcapes 
againft  the  will  of  the  perfon  that  arrelted  him,  and  is 
not  purfued  with  frelh  fuit,  and  retaken  before  the 
perfon  purfuing  hath  loft  fight  of  him.  By  Hat.  8  and 
9  Will.  III.  c.  26.  the  keepers  of  prifons  conniving 
at  efcapes  fliall  forfeit  500I.  y  and  in  civil  cafes  the  fhe- 
riff  is  anfwerable  for  the  debt. 

ESCHALOT,  or  Shallot.  See  Allium. 
ESCHAR,  in  Surgery ,  the  cruft  or  fcab  occafioned 
by  burns  or  cauftic  medicines. 

ESCHARA,  in  Natural  Hiftory ,  the  name  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  coralline,  &c.  the  chara&ers  of  which  are  thefe  : 
they  are  of  a  ftony  or  coral-like  hardnefs,  and  refemble 
a  woven  cloth  in  their  texture  y  and  the  microfeope 
informs  us,  that  they  conlift  of  arrangements  of  very 
fmall  cells,  wliofe  furfaces  appear  much  in  that  form. 
Linnaeus  makes  it  a  fpecies  of  millepora,  in  the  clafs 
of  lithophytes. 

ESCHEAT,  in  Law ,  lignifies  any  land  or  tene¬ 
ments  that  cafually  fall  to  a  lord  within  his  manor. 
It  is  one  of  the  confequences  of  tenure  in  chivalry  : 
(See  F sodal  Syfletn ,  Knigh T-fervice ,  and  Tenure). 
It  is  the  determination  of  the  tenure  or  diffolution 
of  the  mutual  bond  between  the  lord  and  tenant,  from 
the  extinction  of  the  blood  of  the  latter  by  either  na¬ 
tural  or  civil  means  :  if  he  died  without  heirs  of  his 
blood,  or  if  his  blood  was  corrupted  and  ftained  by 
commiflion  of  treafon  or  felony  y  whereby  every  inhe¬ 
ritable  quality  was  entirely  blotted  out  and  abolifhed. 
In  fuch  cafes  the  land  efcheated  or  fell  back  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee  *,  that  is,  the  tenure  was  determined  by 
breach  of  the  original  condition,  expreffed  or  implied 
in  the  feodal  donation.  In  the  one  cafe,  there  were 
no  heirs  fubfifting  of  the  blood  of  the  firft  feudatory 
or  purchafer,  to  which  heirs  alone  the  grant  of  the 
feud  extended :  to  the  other,  the  tenant,  by  perpe¬ 
trating  an  atrocious  crime,  fho^ved  that  he  was  no 
longer  to  be  trufted  as  a  vaffal,  having  forgotten  his  duty 
as  a  fubject  y  and  therefore  forfeited  his  feud,  which  he 
held  under  the  implied  condition  that  he  fhould  not  be 
a  traitor  or  a  felon.  The  confequence  of  w  hich  in  both 
cafes  was,  that  the  gift  being  determined,  refulted  back 
to  the  lord  who  gave  it. 

The  word  efcheat  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  place  or 
circuit  within  which  the  king  or  other  lord  is  intitled 
to  efcheats  y  alfo  for  a  writ  to  recover  the  fame  from 
the  perfon  in  pofTeffion  after  the  tenant’s  death. 

Escheat,  in  Scots  Law ,  is  that  forfeiture  "which  is 
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fellors  of  the  comites  or  judges  of  cities  y  on  which  ac¬ 
count  they  were  called  in  fome  places  pairs,  pares  ;  they 
even  took  cognizance  of  petty  caufes  themfelves. 

Du-Cange  obferves,  that  the  judges  and  their  af- 
feflors,  who  were  chofen  by  the  inhabitants,  were  call¬ 
ed  fcabini  “  efchevins,”  and  their  college  fcabinagiutn  or 
6i  efchevinage.” 

In  Holland,  the  /cabins  or  efchevins  judge  of  all 
civil  affairs  at  firft  hand.  They  alfo  take  cognizance 
of  criminal  matters :  and  if  the  criminal  confefs  himfelf 
guilty,  they  can  fee  their  fentence  executed  without 
appeal.  They  can  even  give  torture.  The  number 
E  not  the  fame  in  all  cities  ;  at  Amfterdam  there  are 
nine,  at  Rotterdam  feven,  &c. 

ESCHRAKITES,  or  Esrakites,  a  fe&  of  philo- 
fophers,  among  the  Mahometans,  who  adhere  to  the 
do&rmes  and  opinions  of  Plato.  The  wrord  is  derived 
from  the  Arabic  p-w  fchraca ,  which  in  the  fourth  con¬ 
jugation  p*narN  afchraca ,  fignifies“  to  thine,  glitter  like  the 
fun  ”  fo  that  Efchrahlte  feems  to  import  “  illumined.” 

The  EJclirakites ,  or  Mahometan  Platonifts,  place 
their  higheft  good  and  happinefs  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  Divine  Majefty  y  defpifing  the  grofs  imagina¬ 
tions  of  the  Alcoran  touching  paradife.  They  are 
very  careful  in  avoiding  all  vice  y  they  preferve  an 
equal  and  eafy  temper,  love  mulic,  and  divert  them¬ 
felves  with  compofing  little  poems  or  fpiritual  fongs. 
The  fliaeicks  or  priefts,  and  the  chief  among  the  preach¬ 
ers  of  the  imperial  mofques,  are  Efchrakites. 

ESCL AIRCISSEMENT,  a  French  term  adopted 
into  our  language,  fignifying  the  explaining  or  clear¬ 
ing  up  of  fome  difficulty  or  obfcurity. 

ESCOR  T,  a  French  term,  fometimes  ufed’in  Eng- 
lifh  authors  to  denote  a  convoy  or  company  of  armed 
men,  attending  fome  perfon  or  thing,  in  a  journey  or 
voyage,  to  defend  or  fecure  it  from  infiilts.  Some  de¬ 
rive  the  word  from  the  Latin  colors . 

ESCOUADE,  or  Souad,  is  ufually  the  third  or  * 
fourth  part  of  a  company  of  foot :  fo  divided  for 
mounting  guards,  and  for  the  more  convenient  re¬ 
lieving  of  one  another.  It  is  equivalent  to  brigade 
of  a  troop  of  horfe.  See  Brigade. 

ESCUAGE,  in  our  old  cuftoms,  a  kind  of  kniglit- 
fervice,  called  fervice  of  the  Jhield,  by  which  the  tenant 
was  bound  to  follow  his  lord  to  the  wars  at  his  own 
charge.  See  the  articles  Chivalry,  Feodal  Sr/fe/n, 
and  KNiGHT-Service, 

ESCULAPIUS.  See  ^Esculapius. 

ESCULENT  ',  an  appellation  given  to  fuch  plants, 
or  the  roots  of  them,  as  may  be  eaten  :  fuch  are  beets, 
carrots,  artichokes,  leeks,  onions,  parfnips,  potatoes, 
radiffies,  fcorzon^ra,  &c. 

ESCURI\Lr 
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Efcuiial.  ESCURIAL,  a  royal  refidence  of  Spain,  fituated 
v  about  15  miles  horth-wTed  of  Madrid.  It  is  the  larged 
and  mod  fuperb  druCture  in  the  whole  kingdom,,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  fined  in  Europe.  The  word  is  A- 
rabic,  meaning  66  a  place  full  of  rocks.”  It  is  built  in 
a  dry  barren  fpot,  furrounded  with  rugged  mountains, 
infomuch  that  every  thing  which  grows  there  is  owing 
to  art.  This  place  was  chofen,  it  is  faid,  for  the  fake 
of  the  done  wherewith  the  fabric  was  built,  which  is  got 
from  a  mountain  juft  by, ,  and  is  very  durable  5  and 
the  defign  of  ereCting  it  was  to  commemorate  a  victory 
which  Philip  II.  obtained  over  the  French  (but  by  the 
afiidance  of  the  Engliffi  forces)  at  St  Quintin,  on 
-St  Laurence’s  day,  in  the  year  1557*  The  Spanidi 
defcription  of  this  druCture  forms  a  fizeable  quarto 
volume,  and  it  is  faid  that  its  founder  expended  upon 
it  fix  millions  of  ducats.  The  apartments  are  deco¬ 
rated  with  an  aftoniffiing  variety  of  paintings,  fculp- 
ture,  tapeftry,  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver,  marble, 
jafper,  gems,  and  other  curious  ftones,  furpading  all 
imagination.  This  building,  befides  its  palace,  con¬ 
tains  a  church,  large  and  richly  ornamented  *,  a  maufo- 
leum  ;  cloifters  ;  a  convent  *,  a  college  \  and  a  library, 
containing  about  30,000  volumes  ^  befides  large  apart¬ 
ments  for  all  kinds  of  artifts  and  mechanics,  noble  wralks, 
with  extenfive  parks  and  gardens,  beautified  with  foun¬ 
tains  and  coftly  ornaments.  The  fathers  that  live  in 
the  convent  are  200,  and  they  have  an  annual  revenue 
of  1 2,oool.  It  was  begun  by  Philip  in  1562,  five 
years  after  the  battle  $  and  completed  in  22  years.  It 
confifts  of  feveral  courts  and  quadrangles,  which  alto¬ 
gether  are  difpofed  in  the  ffiape  of  a  gridiron,  the  in- 
drument  of  the  martyrdom  of  St  Laurence  *,  the 
apartments  where  the  king  refides  form  -the  handle. 
The  building  is  a  long  fquare  of  640  by  580,  and  the 
height  up  to  the  roof  is  all  round  60  feet,  except  on 
the  garden  fide,  wffiere  the  ground  is  more  taken  away. 
At  each  angle  is  a  fquare  towrer  200  feet  high.  The 
number  of  windows  in  the  wTeft  front  is  200  }  in  the 
eaft  front  366.  The  orders  employed  are  Doric  and 
Ionic.  There  are  three  doors  in  the  principal  front. 
^Over  the  grand  entrance  are  the  arms  of  Spain,  carved  in 
done  $  and  a  little  higher  in  a  niche,  a  ftatue  of  St  Lau¬ 
rence  in  a  deacon’s  habit,  with  a  gilt  gridiron  in  his  right 
hand,  and  a  book  in  his  left.  DireCtly  over  the  door 
is  a  baffo-relievo  of  two  enormous  gridirons  in  done. 
This  vad  druCture,  however,  with  its  narrow  high 
towrers,  fmall  windows^and  deep  doping  roof,  exhibits 
a  very  uncouth  dyle  of  architecture  :  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  domes,  and  the  immenfe  extent  of  its  fronts, 
render  it  a  wonderfully  grand  objeCt  from  every  point 
of  view.  The  church,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  all,  is 
large,  awful,  and  richly  but  not  affeCtedly  ornamented. 
The  cupola  is  bold  and  light.  The  high  altar  is  com¬ 
posed  of  rich  marbles,  agates,  and  jafper s  of  great 
rarity,  the  produce  of  this  kingdom.  Two  magnifi¬ 
cent  catafalquas  fill  up  the  fide  arcades  of  this  fanCtu- 
ary  :  on  one  the  emperor  Charles  V.  his  -wife,  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  two  fiders,  are  reprefented  in  bronze,  larger 
than  life,  kneeling*,  oppofite  are  the  effigies  of  Philip  II. 
and  of  his  three  wives,  of  the  fame  materials,  and  in 
the  fame  devout  attitude.  Underneath  is  the  burial- 
place  of  the  royal  family,  called  the  Pantheon .  Twenty 
five  deps  lead  down  to  this  vault,  over  the  door  of  which 
is  an  infcription,  denoting,  that 
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Hie  locus ,  facer  niortalitatis  exuviis  Catholicorum  Re¬ 
gum ,  <b*c, 

was  intended  by  Charles  the  emperor,  refolved  upon 
by  Philip  II.  begun  by  Philip  III.  and  completed  by 
Philip  IV.  The  maufoleum  is  circular,  36  feet  dia¬ 
meter,  incruded  with  fine  marbles  in  an  elegant  tade. 
The  bodies  of  the  kings  and  queens  lie  in  tombs  of 
marble,  in  niches,  one  above  the  other.  The  plan  of 
thefe  fepulchres  is  grand,  and  executed  with  a  princely 
magnificence  *,  but,  as  a  modern  traveller  obferves, 
in  a  dyle  rather  too  gay,  too  light,  and  too  deli¬ 
cately  fitted  up  for  the  idea  we  are  apt  to  form  of 
a  chapel  >deftined  for  the  reception  of  the  dead.  The 
collection  of  pictures  difperfed  about  various  parts  of 
the  church,  facridy,  and  convent,  has  been  confider- 
ed  as  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  any  gallery  in  Europe 
except  that  of  Drefden.  Formed  out  of  the  fpoils  of 
Italy,  and  the  wTaded  cabinet  of  that  unfortunate  di¬ 
lettante  Charles  I.  of  England,  it  contains  fome  of  the 
mod  capital  works  of  the  greateft  painters  that  have 
flouriffied  fince  the  revival  of  the  art.  In  the  facridy 
is  an  altar  called  La  fanta  Forma  :  this  is  a  kind  of  ta¬ 
bernacle  or  cujHoda  of  gems,  marbles,  woods,  and  other 
precious  materials,  inlaid  in  gilt  bronze  }  in  which, 
rather  than  in  the  excellence  of  the  workmandnp  or 
tade  of  the  defign,  confids  the  merit  of  this  rock  of 
riches.  Before  it  hangs  a  curtain,  on  which  Coello 
has  reprefented  Charles  II.  and  all  his  court  in  pro- 
ceffion,  coming  to  place  this  Forma .  This  is  edeena- 
ed  one  of  the  mod  curious  collections  of  portraits  in 
the  world  }  for  all  the  perfons  are  drawn  with  the 
greated  drength  of  colour  and  truth  of  impreffion,  and 
are  faid  to  be  perfeCt  refemblances  not  only  of  the  mo¬ 
narch  and  grandees,  but  even  of  the  monks,  fervants, 
and  guards.  The  datues,  buds,  and  medallions  of  the 
Efcurial,  are  not  in  any  great  number,  or  very  re¬ 
markable  for  their  excellence  :  but  the  library  contains 
a  mod  precious  collection  of  manuferipts,  many  fine 
drawings,  and  other  curiofities.  Notwithdanding  the 
coldnefs  of  the  expofure,  the  late  king,  for  the  fake  of 
hunting,  ufed  t©  pafs  here  feveral  months  of  the  year  j 
and  to  make  the  place  lefs  inconvenient  to  his  attend¬ 
ants  and  the  nobility,  he  built  an  entire  new  towrn 
adjoining  to  it. 

ESCUTCHEON,  or  Scutcheon,  in  Heraldry ,  is 
derived  from  the  French  efcujjbn ,  and  that  from  the 
Latin  feutum ,  and  fignifies  the  Ihield  whereon  coats  of 
arms  are  reprefented. 

Mod  nations  of  the  remoted  antiquity  wrere  w^ont 
to  have  their  ffiields  diftinguilhed  by  certain  marks 
painted  on  them  5  and  to  have  fuch  on  their  ffiields  was 
a  token  of  honour,  none  being  permitted  to  have  them 
till  they  had  performed  fome  honourable  aCtion. 

*  The  efcutcheon,  as  ufed  at  prefent,  is  fquare,  only 
rounded  off  at  the  bottom. 

ESDRAS,  a  Jewiffi  prieft,  and  doCtor  of  the  law. 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  fent  him  with  rich  prefents 
for  the  ufe  and  ornament  of  the  temple  at  Jerufalem, 
rebuilt  under  Zerubbabel  *,  the  king  alfo  ordered  the 
neighbouring  governors  to  provide  him  with  what  con¬ 
duced  to  the  pomp  of  the  Jewiffi  religion,  and  to  ex¬ 
empt  the  prieds  from  paying  taxes.  He  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  colleCtor  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  ;  and  that, 
by  divine  infpiration,  he  added  fome  things  which  hap¬ 
pened 
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gened  after  tHe  deaths  of  the  authors 
he  wrote  the  Chronicles,  befides  thofe  books  which 
_  hear  his  name,  the  two  lail  of  which  are  exploded  even 
by  the  church  of  Rome. 

ESK,  the  name  of  feveral  rivers  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  particularly  of  one  which  forms  part  of 
the  boundaiy  between  the  two  kingdoms.  It  runs  from 
north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  and  gives  name  to  the  diflrid 
of  Efkdale. 

ESKI-HISSAR.  See  Stratonicea. 

E  KIMAUX.  See  Esquimaux. 

ESNE,  or  EsXeh,  a  conliderable  fea-port  town  of 
Upper  Egypt.  It  is  governed  by  an  Arabian  prince, 
and  by  a  cachef,  dependant  on  the  bey  of  Girze.  The 
Mahometans  have  feveral  mofques  here,  and  the.  Coptis 
a  church  ferved  by  two  priet'ts.  “  Efne  (fays  Aoul- 
feda),  remarkable  for  its  public  baths  and  its  com¬ 
merce,  is  built  on  the  weflward  of  the  Nile,  between 
Aflouan  and  Cous,  but  nearer  to  this  latter.  It  ac¬ 
knowledges,  adds  the  geographer  of  Nubia,  the  Coptis 
for  founders.  Its  well  cultivated  territory  abounds  in 
grain  and  palm-trees.  It  is  furrounded  by  gardens 
filled  with  fruit-trees.  One  admires  here  feveral  an¬ 
cient  monuments  conftru&ed  by  the  Coptis,  and  fu- 
perb  ruins.”  This  defeription  anfwers  to  Efne  in  our 
time,  which  is  fituated  on  the  edge  of  a  rich  country, 
and  (haded  by  groves  of  orange  trees,  loaded  with  fruits 
and  flowers,  This  town,  formerly  called  Latopolis ,  re¬ 
vered  Minerva  and  the  fifh  Latus  (Strabo).  It  con¬ 
tains  within  its  boundary  an  antique  temple  y  thick 
walls  inclofe  it  on  three  lides.  Six  large  fluted  columns, 
crowned  by  a  capital  ornamented  with  the  palm  leaf, 
form  the  facade  of  it  j  18  others  fupport  the  roof,  wrhich 
is  compofed  of  large  fquares  of  marble  j  the  building  is 
furrounded  by  a  frieze,  and  innumerable  hieroglyphics 
cover  its  exterior  afpeCls. 

A  little  to  the  fbuth  of  the  town  are  feen  the  ruins 
©f  a  monaftery  founded  by  St  Helena,  and  near  it  the 
burymg-place  of  the  martyrs,  adorned  with  tombs 
crowned  by  cupolas,  fiipported  by  arcades.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Efne  having  revolted  againft  the  perfection 
«f  Bioclefian,  that  emperor  deftroyed  this  town  and 
put  them  to  the  fword.  This  place,  confecrated  by  re- 
ligion,  is  become  a  celebrated  pilgrimage  among  the 
Coptis.  They  repair  thither  from  the  mod  diftant  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
ftretches  to  the  ealhvard  of  the  Nile,  and  nearly  oppo¬ 
se  Efne,  are  quarries  of  a  foft  done,  called  Bar  am .  It 
is  made  ufe  of  for  kitchen  utenflls.  It  hardens  in  the 
fire,  and  forms  excellent  kettles  and  pans,  which  give 
no  bad  tafle  to  the  victuals.  This  done  is  probably  the 
lapis  ol/aris ,  or  pot-Jlone . 

u  Efne  (fays  Denon*)  is  the  ancient  Eatopolis.  Some 
remains  are  (till  vifible  of  its  port  or  quay  on  the  bank 
of  the  Nile,  which  has  been  often  repaired  5  but,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  that  has  been  done  for  it,  dill  remains 
in  a  very  miferable  condition.  This  town  alfo  contains 
the  portico  of  a  temple,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
mod  perfect  monument  of  ancient  architecture.  It  is 
fituated  near  the  bazar  in  the  great  fquare,  and  would 
make  an  incomparable  ornament  to  this  fpot,  if  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  any  idea  of  its  merit ;  but  indead  of  this 
they  have  deformed  it  by  the  mod  miferable  ruined  ho¬ 
vels,  and  have  devoted  it  to  the  vile  ft  purpofes.  The 
portico  is  very  well  preferred,  and  poffeffes  a  exeat 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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It  is  guefled  richnefs  of  fculpture  :  it  is  compofed  of  eighteen  co¬ 
lumns  with  broad  capitals  }  thefe  columns  are  noble  and 
elegant,  though  they  now  appear  in  the  mod  difad  van-  El* 
tageons  light  :  the  rubbiih  lhould  be  cleared  to  find  if 
any  part  of  the  Celia  remains. 

64  The  hieroglyphics  in  relief,  with  which  it  is  co¬ 
vered  within  and  without,  arc  executed  with  great  care  \ 
they  contain,  among  other  fubjeCls,  a  zodiac,  and  large 
figures  of  men  with  crocodiles  heads  :  the  capitals, 
though  all  different,  have  a  very  fine  tffeCl  5  and  as  an 
additional  proof  that  the  Egyptians  borrowed  nothing 
from  other  people,  we  may  remark,  that  they  have  ta¬ 
ken  all  the  ornaments,  of  which  thefe  capitals  are  com¬ 
pofed,  from  the  productions  of  their  own  country,  fuch 
as  the  lotus,  the  palm-tree,  the  vine,  the  rufli,  &c. 
&c.” 

ESOX,  a  genus  of  fifties  belonging  to  the  order  of 
abdominales.  See  Ichthyology  Index , 

ESP ALIERS,  in  Gardenings  are  rowrs  of  trees 
planted  about  a  whole  garden  or  plantation,  or  in 
hedges,  in  fuch  a  manner  a$  to  entlole  quarters  or  fe- 
parate  parts  of  a  garden  5  and  are  trained  up  regularly 
to  a  lattice  of  wood-work  in  a  clofe  hedge,  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  tender  plants  againft  the  injuries  of  wind  and 
weather.  They  are  of  admirable  ufe  and  beauty  in  a 
kitchen-garden,  ferving  not  only  to  ftielter  the  tender 
plants,  but  fereen  them  from  the  fight  of  perfons  in 
the  wTalks. 

The  trees  chiefly  planted  for  efp'aliers,  are  apples, 
pears,  and  fome  plums  :  fome  plant  apples  grafted  up¬ 
on  paradife  flocks  ;  but  as  thefe  are  of  ftiort  duration, 
it  is  better  to  plant  thofe  grafted  upon  crabftock,  or 
upon  what  the  gardeners  call  Dutch  flocks  ;  which  will  v 
both  caufe  them  to  bear  fooner,  and  prevent  their  groov¬ 
ing  too  luxuriant.  The  beft  kinds  of  apple  for  this  pur- 
pole,  are  the  golden  pippen,  nonpareil,  renette,  &c. 
and  the  beft  forts  of  pear,  are  the  jargonelle,  blanquett, 

&C.  Thefe  laft,  if  defigned  for  a  ftrong  moift  foil’ 
lhould  be  grafted  upon  quince  flocks  \  but  if  for  a  dry 
foil,  upon  free  ftocks. 

While  the  trees  are  young,  it  will  be  fufficient  to 
drive  a  few  flakes  into  the  ground  on  each  fide  of  them  ; 
faftening  the  branches  to  thefe  in  a  horizontal  pofi- 
tion,  as  they  are  produced.  This  method  will  do  for 
the  three  firft  years ;  after  which  an  efpalier  ftiould  be 
made  of  afh-poles,  whereof  there  mull  be  two  forts, 
larger  and  fmaller ;  the  former  to  be  driven  upright 
into  the  ground  a  foot  afunder,  and  the  latter,  or  (len¬ 
der  poles,  to  be  nailed  acrofs  thefe,  at  about  nine 
inches.  Some  prefer  to  this  another  fort  of  efpalier, 
made  of  fquare  timber  cut  to  any  fize ;  thefe  are,  in¬ 
deed,  more  Tightly,  but  withal  vaflly  more  expenfive. 

When  the  efpalier  is  thus  framed,  the  branches  are 
to  be  faftened  to  it  with  ofter-twdgs  ;  obferving  to  train 
them  in  a  horizontal  petition,  and  at  equal  diflances. 

Fruit  trees  thus  managed  are  preferable  to  any  others  • 
not  only  as  bearing  better-tafted  fruit,  but  as  taking  up 
very  little  room  in  a  garden,  fo  as  to  be  lefs  hurtful  to 
plants  which  grow  in  the  quarters. 

ESPLANADE,  in  Fortification ,  the  Hoping  of  the 
parapet  of  the  covered-way  towards  the  champaign. 

ESPLEES,  in  Law,  the  general  produCls  which 
lands  yield,  or  the  prpftt  or  commodity  that  is  to  be 
taken  or  made  of  a  thing. 

ESPOUSALS,  in  Law,  fignify  a  contraCl  or  pro- 
T  t  mile 
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mife  made  between  a  man  and  a  woman  to  marry  each 
other  ;  and  in  cafes  where  marriages  may  be  confum- 
(  mated  efpoufals  go  before.  Marriage  is  termed  an  ef- 
poufal  de  prefenti . 

The  efpoufals  among  the  Jews  were  either  by  writ¬ 
ing,  or  by  a  piece  of  filver  given  and  received,  or  by 
cohabitation.  Amongfl  the  Greeks,  after  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  young  couple  had  finifhed  their.nego- 
ciation,  the  couple  themfelves  pledged  their  faith  to 
each  other,  the  man  fwearing  that  he  w7ould  be  con- 
ilant  and  true,  the  woman  that  file  would  marry  him, 
and  make  him  mailer  of  all  ihe  had.  Then  they  rati¬ 
fied  their  agreement  by  a  kifs  and  joining  right  hands. 

Amongfl  the  Romans  the  efpoufals  confided  in  an 
engagement  of  friends  on  both  fides,  whether  abfent,  or 
prefent,  in  public  or  without  witneffes.  But  the  com¬ 
mon  way  w7as  by  writings  drawn  up  by  common  con- 
fent,  and  fealed  by  both  parties :  befides  this,  the  man 
fent  a  ring  to  the  woman,  confiding  of  iron  and  with¬ 
out  a  done. 

ESQUILI/E,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  one  of  the  feven 
hills  of  Rome,  which  Varro  will  have  to  be  two,  viz.  Cif- 
pias  and  Oppius  ;  alfo  Mons  Efquilinus,  foftened  from 
Exquilinus  ;  and  this  again  from  Excub inus,  the  watch 
or  guard  Romulus  kept  here,  from  a  jealoufy  he  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  colleague  Titus  Tatius.  On  the  ead  fide  it 
reached  the  city  walls*,  on  the  fouth,  the  Via  Lavicana  ; 
on  the* weft,  the  wide  valley  between  Mount  Coelius  and 
the  Palatine ;  on  the  north,  the  Mons  Viminalis  *,  on 
the  ead  fide  was  the  Porta  Efquilina.  This  hill  by 
fome  of  the  ancients  was  called  Suburranus ,  from  the 
dreet  Suburra  to  the  north  of  it :  by  the  poets,  Efqtn- 
lius . 

ESQUIMAUX,  a  people  of  North  America  inha¬ 
biting  all  that  vaft  tra£l  of  land  knowm  by  the  name  of 
Labrador ,  or  New  Britain.  They  differ  very  confider- 
ably,  both  in  afpedl  and  manners,  from  the  other 
American  nations  ;  agreeing  in  mod  refpefts  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Weft  Greenland.  See  New  Britain 
and  Greenland. 

ESQUIRE  (from  the  French  efeu ,  and  the  La¬ 
tin  feutum ,  in  Greeks  c-xura?,  which  fignifies  a  hide, 
of  which  fhields  wTere  anciently  made,  and  after¬ 
wards  covered ;  for,  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  fhields  had  a  covering  of  leather),  wTas 
originally  he  who,  attending  a  knight  in  time  of  war, 
did  carry  his  fhield  ;  whence  he  wras  called  efeuier 
in  French,  and  feutifer ,  or  a rmiger,  i.  e.  armour- 
bearer,  in  Latin.  Hotoman  fays,  that  thofe  whom  the 
French  call  cfquires ,  wrere  a  military  kind  of  vaffals, 
having  jus  fettti ,  viz.  liberty  to  bear  a  fhield,  and  in 
it  the  enfigns  of  their  family,  in  token  of  their  genti¬ 
lity  or  dignity.  But  this  addition  hath  not  of  long 
time  had  any  relation  to  the  office  or  employment  of 
the  perfon  to  whom  it  hath  been  attributed,  as  to  car¬ 
rying  of  arms,  &.c.  but  hath  been  merely  a  title  of 
dignity,  and  next  in  degree  to  a  knight.  For  thofe 
to  whom  this  title  is  now  due,  fee  the  article  Com¬ 
monalty.  Officers  of  the  king’s  courts,  and  of  the 
king’s  houfehold,  counfellors  at  law,  juftices  of  the 
peace,  are  only  ef quires  in  reputation  *,  and  he  who  is 
a  juftice  of  peace  has  this  title  only  during  the  time  he 
is  in  commiffion,  and  no  longer,  if  he  is  not  otherwife 
qualified  to  bear.  A  fheriff  of  a  county  being  a 
fuperior  officer,  bears  the  title  of  e/quire  during  his 
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life  *  in  refpe£l  of  the  great  truft  he  has  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  The  chiefs  of  fome  ancient  families  are 
efquires  by  prefeription  ;  and  in  late  a£is  of  parliament 
for  poll  money,  many  wealthy  perfons  commonly  re¬ 
puted  to  be  fuch,  were  ranked  among  the  efquires  of 
this  kingdom. 

There  is  a  general  opinion,  that  every  gentleman  of 
landed  property  who  has  300I.  a-year,  is  an  efquire  ; 
which  is  a  vulgar  error  :  for  no  money  whatfoever,  or 
landed  property,  will  give  a  man  properly  this  title,  un- 
lefs  he  comes  within  one  of  the  above  rules  :  and  no 
perfon  can  aferibe  this  title  where  it  is  not  due,  unlefs 
lie  pleafes  ;  there  being  no  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line 
by  the  accounts  given  above  and  in  the  article  Com¬ 
monalty  :  but  the  meaner  ranks  of  people,  who  know7 
no  better,  do  often  bafely  proftitute  this  title  *,  and, 
to  the  great  confufion  of  all  rank  and  precedence,  every 
man  w*ho  makes  a  decent  appearance,  far  from  think¬ 
ing  himfelf  any  way  ridiculed  by  finding  the  fuperlcrip- 
tion  of  his  letters  thus  decorated,  is  fully  gratified  by 
fuch  an  addrefs. 

Esquires  of  the  king ,  are  fuch  as  have  that  title  by 
creation,  wherein  there  is  fome  formality  ufed,  as  the 
putting  about  their  necks  a  collar  of  SS.  and  bellowing 
on  them  a  pair  of  filver  fpurs,  &c. 

ESRAKITES.  See  Eschrakites. 

ESSAY,  a  trial  or  experiment  for  proving  the  qua  - 
lity  of  any  thing  ;  or  an  attempt  to  learn,  whether  or 
not  any  invention  will  fucceed. 

Essay,  in  literature,  a  peculiar  kind  of  compofi- 
tion,  the  chara£ler  whereof  is  to  be  free,  eafy,  and  na-' 
tural  ;  not  tied  to  ftri£l  order  or  method,  nor  worked 
up  and  finifhed  like  a  formal  fyllem. 

ESSAYING,  or  Assaying,  in  Chemiftry  and  Me¬ 
tallurgy ,  fignifies  the  examination  of  a  fmall  quantity 
of  any  ore  or  mineral  by  fire,  in  order  to  difeover  the 
quantity  of  metal  it  contains.  This  is  very  neceffary  for 
thofe  who  intend  to  deal  largely  in  metallurgic  opera¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  avoid  unneceffary  expence,  by  be¬ 
coming  previoufiy  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
ore.  See  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  Index . 

EssAr-Hatch,  is  the  miners  term  for  a  little  trench  or 
hole,  w7hich  they  dig  to  fearch  for  fhoad  or  ore. 

ESSEDARII,  a  fort  of  gladiators,  mentioned  by 
Seneca,  Suetonius,  and  Tully,  who  on  fome  occafions 
engaged  one  another  out  of  chariots  called  ejfeda.  The 
effedum  was  a  fort  of  heavy  chariot  from  which  the 
Gauls  and  Britons  engaged  the  Romans.  See  Gla¬ 
diator. 

ESSENCE,  in  Met aphy lies,  that  which  conftitutes 
the  particular  nature  of  each  genus  or  kind,  and 
dillinguifhes  it  from  all  others  :  being  nothing  but 
that  abftra£l  idea  to  which  this  name  is  affixed,  fo 
that  every  thing  contained  in  it  is  effential  to  that  par¬ 
ticular  kind. 

This  Mr  Locke  calls  the  nominal  effence ;  in  contra- 
diftinftion  to  the  real  effence,  or  conftitution  of  Jub¬ 
ilances  on  which  this  nominal  effence  depends.  Thus 
the  nominal  effence  of  gold  is  that  complex  idea  the 
word  gold  Hands  for;  let  it  be,  for  inftance,  a  body, 
yellow,  weighty,  malleable,  fufible,  and  fixed  :  but  its 
real  effence  is  the  conftitution  of  its  infenfible  pails,  on 
wffiich  thefe  qualities  and  all  its  other  properties  de¬ 
pend,  wrhich  is  wholly  unknown  to  us. 

ESSENES,  or  Essenians,  in  Jewifh  antiquity, 
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Mential,  one  of  the  three  ancient  fe£ls  among  that  people. 

They  allowed  a  future  date,  but  denied  a  refurre&ion 
from  the  dead.  Their  way  of  life  was  very  Angular  : 
they  did  not  marry ;  but  adopted  the  children  of  others, 
whom  they  bred  up  in  the  inftitutions  of  their  fe6l  ; 
they  defpifed  riches,  and  had  all  things  in  common, 
and  never  changed  their  clothes  till  they  were  entirely 
worn  out.  When  initiated,  they  were  itri&ly  bound 
not  to  communicate  the  myfteries  of  their  fe£l  to 
others  $  and  if  any  of  their  members  wTere  found  guilty 
of  enormous  crimes,  they  wTere  expelled. 

Pliny  tells  us,  that  they  dwelt  on  the  w  eft  fide  of 
the  lake  of  Afphaltites  ;  and  that  they  were  a  folitary 
kind  of  men,  living  without  women  or  money,  and 
feeding  upon  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree  :  he  adds,  that 
they  were  conflantly  recruited  by  new  comers,  whom 
the  furges  of  ill  fortune  had  made  wreary  of  the  world  ; 
in  which  manner  the  fed  was  kept  up  for  feveral 
thoufands  of  years,  without  any  being  bom  among 
them.  The  reafon  why  we  find  no  mention  made  of 
them  in  the  New  Teftament,  may  be  their  reclufe  and 
retired  way  of  life,  not  lefs  than  their  great  fimplicity 
and  honefty,  whereby  they  lay  open  to  no  cenfure  or 
reproof. 

ESSENTIAL,  fomething  neceffarily  belonging  to 
a  thing,  from  which  it  cannot  be  conceived  diftind  : 
thus  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  as  extenfion,  figure, 
number,  & c.  are  effential  or  infeparable  from  them  in 
all  their  changes  and  alterations. 

Essential  Oils  are  fuch  as  are  really  contained  in  a 
plant,  and  are  drawn  from  it  by  diflillation  in  an 
alembic  with  water  :  they  are  thus  called,  in  contra- 
diflindion  to  empyreumatic  oils,  which  are  raifed  by  a 
naked  fire  without  water. 

ESSEX,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Stour,  which  feparates  it  from  Suffolk  and 
Cambridgefhire  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  German  fea  5  on 
the  weft,  by  Hertford fhire  and  Middlefex  $  and  on  the 
fouth  by  the  river  Thames.  It  extends  46  miles  in 
length  from  eaft  to  wreft  and  about  42  in  breadth  from 
north  to  fouth,  and  200  in  circuit.  This  county  is  in  the 
diocefe  of  London,  and  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the 
family  of  Capel.  The  county  of  Effex  is  divided 
into  nineteen  hundreds,  and  contains  twenty-feven 
market-towns,  415  parifhes,  125  vicarages,  and  1100 
villages.  It  fends  eight  members  to  parliament  ; 
namely,  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  Colchef- 
ter,  Harwich,  and  Malden.  The  air  in  the  inland 
parts  is  healthy  $  but  in  the  marfhes  near  the  fea  it 
produces  agues,  particularly  in  the  part  called  the 
Hundreds.  However,  the  fertility  of  the  unwhole- 
fome  part  is  very  great,  and  even  the  higher  grounds 
of  this  county  are  very  fruitful.  About  Saffron  Wal¬ 
den,  the  earth,  after  bearing  faffron  three  years,  it  is 
faid,  will  produce  good  barley  for  1 8  years  fucceflively 
without  any  manure.  Its  produce,  which  is  very  plen¬ 
tiful,  confifts  of  com,  moft  excellent  faffron,  cattle, 
fowl,  fifti,  and  particularly  oyfters.  The  chief  manu¬ 
factures  of  this  county  are  cloth,  fluffs,  and  particularly 
baize.  The  principal  rivers,  befides  the  Thames, 
are  the  Stour,  which  falls  into  the  German  fea  at  Har¬ 
wich  ;  the  Lea,  its  weftern  boundary,  falls  into  the 
Thames  below  Stratford  j  the  Blackwater  runs  through 
the  heart  of  the  county,  and  paffmg  by  Chelmsford  is 


joined  by  the  CheTmer,  and  from  thence  run*  into  the  Efta^e 
German  fea  $  the  Coin  runs  by  Halfted  to  Colchefler,  II  . 
and  fo  into  the  fea.  The  Roding  which  rifes  north-  £fl'on:a< 
wards,  near  Dunmow,  runs  into  the  Thames  near 
Barking.  All  thefe  rivers  abound  in  moft  forts  of 

fifh. 

In  the  year  i8ai,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  county  of  Effex  amounted  to  226,437  perfons.  Of 
thefe  1 1 1,356  are  males,  and  1 15,08 1  are  females.  They 
are  divided  into  46,784  families,  occupying  38,371 
houfes.  The  number  employed  in  agriculture  is  65,174  \ 
and  in  trade,  manufaftures,  &c.  25,283. 

ESTATE,  in  Law ,  fignifies  the  title  or  intereft  that 
a  perfon  has  in  lands,  tenements,  or  other  effefls  j  com¬ 
prehending  the  whole  in  which  a  perfon  hath  any  pro¬ 
perty,  and  will  pafs  the  fame, 

Eflates  are  either  real  or  perfonal )  otherwife  diftin- 
guifhed  into  FREEHOLDS,  which  defeend  to  heirs  j  or 
chattels,  that  go  to  executors  or  adminiftrators. 

A  fee-fimple  is  the  ampleft  eftate  our  law  admits  of. 

See  Fee. 

Eftates  are  obtained  feveral  ways  5  as,  by  defeent 
from  a  father  to  a  fon  j  by  conveyance  or  grant  from 
one  perfon  to  another  5  by  gift  or  purchafe  5  or  by  deed 
or  will.  See  Descent,  Succession,  Tenure,  &c. 

Estates,  in  a  politicaTfenfe,  is  ufed  either  to  de¬ 
note  the  dominions  of  fome  prince,  or  the  general  claffes 
into  wrhich  the  people  are  divided. 

In  Britain,  the  eftates  are  the  king,  lords,  and  com¬ 
mons  5  or  rather  the  lords  and  commons,  who  meet 
the  king  in  parliament,  for  reforming  abufes,  and  ena£l- 
ing  good  and  wholefome  laws. 

ESTHER,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tefta¬ 
ment  $  containing  the  hiflory  of  a  Jewifh  virgin,  dwell¬ 
ing  with  her  uncle  Mordecai  at  Shufhan,  in  the  reign 
of  Ahafuerus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Perfia. 

The  great  beauty  of  this  maid  raifed  her  to  the 
throne  or  Perfia  5  whereby  fhe  had  an  opportunity  to 
fave  her  countrymen,  whofe  deftruflion  was  plotted  by 
Haman,  a  favourite  of  that  prince. 

The  learned  are  not  agreed  who  this  Ahafuerus  wras. 
Archbifhop  Ufher  fuppofes  him  to  be  Darius  Hyftafpes, 
and  Artyftona  to  be  Efther.  Scaliger  makes  him 
the  fame  with  Xerxes,  and  his  queen  ITaneftris  to  be 
Efther.  Jofephus,  on  the  contrary,  pofitively  affierts, 
that  the  Ahafuerus  of  the  feriptures,  is  the  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  of  profane  ftory  and  the  Septuagint, 
throughout  the  whole  book  of  Efther,  tranflate  Aha¬ 
fuerus  by  Artaxerxes.  Moft  people  fubferibe  to  this 
laft  opinion  5  and  indeed  the  extraordinary  kindnefs 
ftiow?ed  by  Artaxerxes  to  the  Jews,  can  fcarcely  be 
accounted  for  otherwife  than  by  fuppofing  that  they 
had  fo  powerful  an  advocate  as  Efther  to  folicit  for 
them. 

ESTOILE'E,  or  Cross  Estoille'e,  in  Heraldry ,  a 
ftar  with  only  four  long  rays  in  form  of  a  crofs  5  and, 
accordingly,  broad  in  the  centre,  and  terminating  in 
fharp  points. 

ESTONIA,  is  a  province  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
and  part  of  Livonia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Baltic  fea,  on  the  north  by  the  gulf  of  Finland,  on 
the  wTeft  by  Ingria,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Lettonia.  It 
is  divided  into  fix  diftri6ls  :  1.  Harrien  \  2.  Wii eland  *, 

3.  Alentakin  )  4.  Wich  ;  5.  Jerven  5  and,  6.  Odepoa. 

T  t  2  The 
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Eftoppel  The  principal  towns  are,  Revel,  Weifenberg,  Borch- 
II  holm,  Narva,  Nyflot,  Habfal,  Derpt,  St  Elin,  Pernau, 
S^ruc”a’  and  Roderfwick. 

1  In  former  times  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  car¬ 
ried  on  a  good  trade  in  corn,  which  was  dried  in  ftoves : 
but  wars  have  much  depopulated  the  country,  infomuch 
that  not  a  fourth  part  of  it  is  inhabited,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  gentlemen’s  feats  lie  in  ruins. 

ESTOPPEL  (formed  of  the  French  eflouper ,  oppi- 
lare ,  obflipare ,  “  to  flop,  or  block  up”),  in  Law ,  an 
impediment  or  bar  of  aClion,  arifing  from  a  man’s 
own  aCl  or  deed  ;  againft  which  a  man  is  forbidden, 
by  law,  to  fpeak,  though  it  be  to  fay  the  truth. 

ESTOVERS,  in  Law ,  is  ufed,  by  BraClon,  for  that 
fuftenance  which  a  man,  committed  for  felony,  is  to 
have  out  of  his  lands  or  goods  for  himfelf  and  his 
family  during  imprifonment.  In  flat.  6  Edw.  I.  it  is 
ufed  for  an  allowance  in  meat  or  clothes.  In  fome 
manors,  the  tenants  have  common  of  ejlovers  j  that  is, 
neceffary  botes  or  allowances  out  of  the  lord’s  wood  : 
in  which  laft  fenfe,  eftovers  comprehends  houfe-bote, 
hay-bote,  and  plow-bote  \  fo  that  if  a  man  have  in 
his  grant  thefe  general  words,  de  rationabili  ejioverio  in 
bofcis,  &c.  he  may  thereby  claim  all  three. 

Eflovers  is  alfo  ufed  for  alimony,  which,  if  the  huf- 
band  refufes  to  pay,  there  is,  befides  the  ordinary  pro- 
cefs  of  excommunication,  a  writ  at  common  law,  de  eflo- 
veriis  habendis ,  in  order  to  recover  it. 

ESTRAY,  or  Stray,  fignifies  any  tame  beaft,  as 
fheep,  oxen,  fwine,  and  horfes,  or  lwans,  found  with¬ 
in  a  lordfhip,  and  not  owned  by  any  man  ;  in  which 
cafe  being  cried,  according  to  law,  in  the  church,  and 
two  market  towns  adjoining,  if  it  be  not  claimed  by 
the  owner  within  a  year  and  a  day,  it .  becomes  the 
lord’s  of  the  foil  where  found.  If  the  owner  claims 
it  within  the  year  and  day,  he  muft  pay  the  charges  of 
finding,  keeping,  and  proclaiming  them  ;  and  he  may 
feize  it,  without  telling  the  marks  or  proving  his  proper¬ 
ty,  which  may  be  done  at  the  trial  if  contefted.  If  the 
beaft  ftray  within  the  year  to  another  lordfhip,  the  firfl 
lord  cannot  retake  it.  An  eftray  muft  be  fed  and  kept, 
uninjured,  and  without  labour,  till  it  is  reclaimed  or  the 
limited  time  expires. 

ESTREAT,  Extractum,  in  Law ,  is  ufed  for  the 
true  copy  or  duplicate  of  fome  original  writing,  efpe- 
cially  of  amercements  or  penalties  fet  down  in  the  rolls 
of  a  court,  to  be  levied  by  the  bailiff  or  other  officer,  on 
every  offender. 

ESTREMADURA,  a  province  of  Spain,  has  New 
Caftile  on  the  eaft,  Leon  on  the  north,  Andalufia  on 
the  fouth,  and  Portugal  on  the  weft.  It  is  175  miles 
in  length,  and  100  in  breadth  \  and  its  principal  towns 
are,  Calatrava,  Menda,  and  Badajoz,  on  the  river 
Guadiana  }  Alcantara,  on  the  Tajo  \  and  Cona  and 
Placentia,  to  the  north  of  this  river. 

This  province  enjoys  a  very  pure  and  healthful  air, 
and  its  mountains  are  full  of  wild  and  tame  animals  \ 
they  having  woods  and  forefts  for  the  one  fort,  and  pa- 
ftures  for  the  other.  The  fields  are  planted  with  fruit- 
trees,  which  bear  all  kinds  of  delicious  fruit.  The  vine¬ 
yards  produce  excellent  wines  of  all  colours,  and  the 
fields  yield  plenty  of  corn. 

Estremadura,  a  province  of  Portugal,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus  or  Tajo,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Beira,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  Afontejo,  and  on 


the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  about  88  miles  Etching, 
in  length,  and  45  in  bre,adth.  This  province  is  di- ' 
vided  into  fix  comarcas,  viz.  Litria,  Liibon,  Tomar, 
Santaren,  and  Alanquar,  to  the  north  of  the  Tagus  *, 
and  that  of  Setubal,  to  the  fouth  of  this  river.  Thefe 
are  likewife  the  principal  towns.  Eftremadura  is 
equal,  if  not  preferable,  to  any  other  province  in  Spain 
or  Portugal.  The  diftriCl  of  Santaren  produces  fuch 
plenty  of  corn,  and  feeds  fo  many  flocks  of  fheep, 
that  it  may  enter  into  competition  with  Sicily.  The 
fruits  and  the  wines  are  all  excellent }  and  it  was  here 
that  the  fweet  oranges  brought  from  China  were 
firfl  planted,  and  of  which  there  are  large  quantities 
tranfported  to  foreign  parts,  with  the  wines  and  other 
fruits.  The  fields  are  covered  with  flowers  almoft  all 
the  year,  from  which  the  bees  colleCl  large  quantities 
of  fine  honey.  The  olive-trees  are  numerous,  from 
which  they  have  excellent  oil.  The  rivers  abound 
tvith  good  fifh,  and  the  mountains  have  quarries  of  feve- 
ral  kinds. 

ETCHING,  a  method  of  engraving  on  copper,  in 
which  the  lines  or  ftrokes,  inftead  of  being  cut  with  a 
tool  or  graver,  are  eaten  in  with  aquafortis.  See  En¬ 
graving. 

Etching  is  of  a  later  invention,  though  not  very 
modern,  than  engraving  with  the  tool  \  of  which  it 
was  at  firfl  only  an  imitation,  that  was  praClifed  by 
painters  and  other  artifls,  who  could  much  fooner 
form  their  hands  to,  and  attain  a  faculty  of,  working 
in  this  way,  than  with  the  graver.  But  being  then 
neverthelefs  confidered  as  a  counterfeit  kind  of  engra¬ 
ving,  and  therefore  inferior  to  the  other,  it  was  culti¬ 
vated  in  a  very  confined  manner  y  the  clofenefs  of  the 
refemblance  of  the  work  to  that  performed  by  the 
tool,  being  made  the  teft  of  its  merit,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  the  principal  object  of  aim  in  thofe  who  purfued  it. 

This  fervile  confinement  of  the  art  of  etching  to  the 
imitation  of  the  original  kind  of  engraving,  was  a 
great  caufe  of  retarding  its  advancement  towards  per¬ 
fection,  as  many  of  the  mofl  able  mailers  cramped 
their  talents  with  the  obfervance  of  it :  which  may  be 
feen  in  the  inflances  of  Sadelers,  Swaneberg,  Villa - 
mena,  and  particularly  Le  Boffe  \  who,  in  his  treatife 
on  engraving,  has  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  the 
perfe&ion  of  this  kind  confifls  in  the  clofe  fimilitude 
of  the  work  with  that  done  by  the  tool.  This  abfurd 
prepoffeffion  has  been  fince  worn  out :  and  the  method  of 
working  with  aquafortis  has  been  fo  far  improved,  that 
inftead  of  being  now  deemed  a  fpurious  kind  of  engra¬ 
ving,  it  evidently  appears  the  foundation  of  an  excel¬ 
lence  in  many  modern  works,  that  could  never  have 
been  produced  without  it  :  fince,  though  the  neatnefs 
and  uniformity  of  the  hatches,  which  attend  the  ufe  of 
the  tool,  is  more  advantageous  with  refpeCl  to  por¬ 
traits  \  yet  the  liberty  and  facility  of  the  other  manner 
give  a  much  greater  opportunity  to  exercife  the  force 
of  genius  and  fancy  in  hiftory-engraving  j  where  the 
effeCl  of  the  whole,  and  not  the  minute  exaCtnefs  in 
finifhing  all  the  parts,  conftitutes  the  principal  value. 

There  are  two  methods  praClifed  of  engraving  in  this 
way  5  the  one  with  a  hard  vamifh  or  ground,  the  other 
with  a  loft.  The  firfl  was  formerly  much  ufed,  being 
better  accommodated  to  the  intention  of  imitating  the 
engraving  with  the  tool ;  as  the  firmnefs  of  the  body 
of  the  varnifh  gave  mote  opportunity  of  retouching  the 
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lines,  or  enlarging  them  with  the  oval-pointed  needles, 
called  by  the  French  echoppes  as  was  pra£lifed  by  Le 
Eoffe  and  others  for  that  purpofe.  The  latter  has  now 
almoft  wholly  fuperfeded  the  ufe  of  the  other,  by  the 
free  manner  of  working  it  admits  of ;  which  affords 
a  power  of  expreffion  incompatible  with  the  great¬ 
er  inflexibility  of  the  hard  varnifh,  that  confines  the 
lines  and  hatches  to  fuch  a  regularity  and  famenefs,  as 
gives  a  ftiifncfs  of  manner  and  coldnefs  of  effe£l  to  the 
work. 

The  mixture  of  the  ufe  of  the  tool  and  aquafortis, 
which  are  now  both  employed  in  many  cafes,  has,  how- 
ever,  given  that  perfe£lion  to  engraving  which  it  pof- 
feffes  at  prefent.  The  truth  and  fpirit  of  the  outline 
that  the  method  of  working  with  aquafortis  affords, 
and  the  variety  of  ffiades  which  the  different  kinds  of 
black  produce  in  this  way,  as  well  as  other  means 
of  expreffing  the  peculiar  appearance  and  chara&er  of 
paiticular  fubjedls,  furnifh  what  wras  defective  in  the 
foie  ufe  of  the  tool  3  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
adlnefs  and  regularity  of  the  lines,  which  are  required 
for  finifhing  many  kinds  of  defigns,  are  fup plied  by  the 
graver  3  and.  by  a  judicious  application  of  both,  that 
complete  finifhing  is  obtained,  which  either  of  them 
alone  mud  neceffarily  want. 

"1  he  manner  by  which  this  art  is  performed,  is  the 
covering  the  furface  of  the  plate  with  a  proper  varnifh 
or  ground \  as  it  is  called,  which  is  capable  of  refilling 
aquafortis 3  and  then  fcoring  or  fcratching  away,  by 
lnftrurnents  refembling  needles,  the  parts  of  this  var¬ 
nifh  or  ground,  in  the  places  where  the  flrokes  or 
hatches  of  the  engraving  are  intended  to  be  3  then, 
the  plate  being  covered  with  aquafortis,  the  parts 
that  are  laid  naked  and  expofed  by  removing  the 
ground  or  varnifh,  are  corroded  or  eaten  away  by  it 3 
while  the  reil,  being  fecured  and  defended,  remain  un¬ 
touched. 

There  are  two  methods  of  etching,  as  has  been  al¬ 
ready  obferved  3  the  difference  of  which  from  each  o- 
ther  confifls,  as  well  in  the  difference  of  the  varnifh  or 
ground,  as  in  that  of  the  aquafortis,  adapted  to  each 
kind  3.  but  the  general  methods  of  performing  them 
are  alike  in  both.  Thefe  varnifhes  or  grounds  are  di- 
ffinguiffied  by  the  names  of  hard  and  foft :  for  in  their 
confidence,  or  the  refinance  they  give  to  the  needles,, 
lies  their .  effential  variation  from  each  other.  The 
hard  varnifh,  it  is  with  good  reafon  conjedtured,  was 
not  the  firfl  in  ufe  :  but  foon  took  place  of  the  other  3 
and  was,  for  fome  time,  the  mod  received  in  practice, 
on  account  of  its  admitting  the  work  to  be  made  more 
like  that  of  the  graver  :  the  foft  has,  however,  fince, 
m  its  turn,  prevailed  to  the  exclufion  of  it  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  except  in  the  cafe  of  particular  fubjeas  3  but  not 
fo  entirely  as  to  take  away  the  expedience  of  fhowing 
how  it  is.  performed.  The  manner  of  etching  with  the 
foft  varnifh  is  now,  however,  one  of  the  mod  import¬ 
ant  objeas  of  the  art  of  engraving  3  and  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  m  univerfal  ufe,  fometimes  alone,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  intermixed  with  the  work  of  the  tool,  and 
in  fome  cafes  with  great  advantage,  even  where  the 
whole  is  intended  to  pafs  for  being  performed  by  the 
graver. 

Preparation  of  the  foft  varnifh;  according  to  Mr  Law¬ 
rence,  an  eminent  Englifh  engraver  at  Parif.  “  Take 
cf  virgin  wax  and  afphaltum,  each  two  ounces  3  of 
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black  pitch  and  Burgundy  pitch,  each  half  an  ounce.  Etchu*. 

Melt  the  wax  and  pitchin  a  new  earthen-ware  glazed  ' - v — — 

pot  3  and  add  to  them  by  degrees,  the  afphaltum 
finely  powdered.  Let  the  whole  boil  till  fuch  time  as 
that,  taking  a  drop  upon  a  plate,  it  will  break  when  it 
is  cold,  on  bending  it  double  two  or  three  times  be¬ 
twixt  the  fingers.  The  varnidi  being  then  enough  boil¬ 
ed,  mud  be  taken  off  the  fire  3  and  letting  it  cool  a 
little,  mud  be  poured  into  warm  water,  that  it  may 
work  the  more  eafily  with  the  hands,  fo  as  to  be  form¬ 
ed  into  balls  ;  which  mud  be  rolled  up,  and  put  into  a 
piece  of  taffety  for  ufe.” 

.  It:  mul*  be  obferved,  fird,  that  the  fire  be  not  too 
violent,  for  fear  of  burning  the  ingredients  3  a  fiight 
fimmering  will  be  fufficient  :  fecondly,  that  while  the 
afphaltum  is  putting .  in,  and  even  after  it  is  mixed 
with. them,  the  ingredients  ffiould  be  dirred  continual-  ' 
ly  with  the .  fpatula  3  and  thirdly,  that  the  water,  in¬ 
to  which  this  compofition  is  thrown,  ffiould  be  near¬ 
ly  of  the  fame,  degree  of  warmth  with  it,  to  prevent  a. 
kind  of  cracking  that  happens  when  the  water  is  too 
cold. 

The  varnifh  ought  always  to  be  harder  in  dimmer 
than  in  winter  3  and  it  will  become  fo  if  it  be  differed 
to  boil  longer,  or  if  a  greater  proportion  of  the  afphal¬ 
tum  or  brown  refin  be  ufed.  The  experiment  above" 
mentioned,  of  the  drop  fudered  to  cool,  will  determine 
the  degree  of  hardnefs  or  foftnefs  that  may  be  fuitable 
to  the  feafon  vffien  it  is  ufed. 

Preparation  of  the  hard  varnifh  ufed  by  C allot,  common  • 
ly  called  the  Florence  varnidi.  Take  four  ounces  of  fat 
oil  very  clear,  and  made  of  good  linfeed  oil,  like  that 
ufed  by  painters  :  heat  it  in  a  clean  pot  of  glazed 
earthen-ware,  and  afterwards  put  to  it  four  ounces  of 
madich  well  powdered;  and  flir  the  mixture  brifkly  till 
the  whole  be  well  melted  3  then  pafs  the  whole  mafs 
through  a  piece  of  fine  linen  into  a  glafs  bottle  with  a 
long  neck,  that  can  be  flopped  very  fecurely  3  and  keep 
it  for  the  ufe  that  will  be  below  explained. 

Method  of  applying  the  foft  varniJJj  to  the  plate ,  and  of 
blackening  it .  T  he  plate  being  well  poliffied  and  bur- 
niffied,  as  alfo  cleanfed  from  all  greafinefs  by  chalk  or 
Spaniffi  white,  fix  a  hand-vice  on  the  edge  of  the  plate 
where  no  work  is  intended  to  be,  to  ferve  as  a  handle 
for  managing  it  when  warm  :  then  put  it  upon  a  chaf-1^ 
ing-diffi,  in  which,  there  is  a- moderate  fire  3  obferving 
to  hold  it  fo  that  it  may  melt  :  then  cover  the  whole 
plate  equally  with  a  thin  coat,  of  the  varnifh  3  and 
while  the  plate  is  W'arm,  and  the  varnifh  upon  it  in  a 
fluid  flate,  beat  every  part  of  the  varnifh  gently  with  a 
or<flauher  made  of  cotton  tied  up  in  taffety  3 
which  operation  fmoothes  and  didributes  the  varnifh  e- 
qually  over  the  plate. 

When  the  plate  is  thus  uniformly  and  thinly  cover¬ 
ed  with  the  varnifh,  it  mud  be  blackened  by  a  piece  of 
flambeau,  or  of  a  large  candle  which  affords  a  copious 
fmoke  3  fometimes  two,  or  even  four,  fuch  candles  are 
ufed  together  for  the  fake  of  difpatch,  that  the  varnifh 
may  not  grow  cold  :  which  if  it  does  during  the  ope* 
ration,  the  plate  mud  then  be  heated  again,  that  it  may 
be  m  a  melted  date  when  that  operation  is  performed  : 
but  great  care  mud  be  taken  not  to  bum  it  3  which, 
when  it  happens,  may  be  eafily  perceived  by  the  varnifh 
appearing  burnt  and  lofing  its  glofs.  The  following 
expedient  is  made  ufe  of  for  the  more  commodioufiy 
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blackening  the  varnifh,  being  particularly  necefTary 
where  the  plates  are  large  :  Fix  a  ftrong  hook  in  the 
roof  of  the  room,  through  which  pafs  four  pieces  of 
cord  of  equal  length,  at  the  end  of  which  are  fixed  four 
iron  rings  of  about  four  inches  diameter,  for  fupport- 
ing  the  comers  of  the  plate.  The  plate  being  thus  fuf- 
pended  in  the  air,  with  the  vamiflied  fide  downwards, 
may  be  blackened  with  great  convenience  :  but  this  is 
not,  however,  abfolutely  requifite,  except  in  the  cafe 
of  large  plates  that  could  not,  without  difficulty,  be 
held  up,  unlefs  this  or  fome  other  fuch  contrivance 
were  made  ufe  of. 

It  is  proper  to  be  very  cautious  in  keeping  the  flam¬ 
beau  or  candle  at  a  due  di dance  from  the  plate,  left  the 
wTick  touch  the  varnifh,  -which  would  both  fully  and 
mark  it.  If  it  appear  that  the  fmoke  has  not  penetra¬ 
ted  the  varnifh,  the  plate  mull  be  again  placed  for  fome 
little  time  over  the  chahng-difti 3  and  it  tvill  be  found, 
that,  in  pfoportion  as  the  plate  grows  hot,  the  varnifh 
will  melt  and  incorporate  with  the  black  which  lay  a- 
bove  it,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  whole  will  be  equal¬ 
ly  pervaded  by  it. 

Above  all  things,  the  greateft  caution  fhould  be  ufed 
in  this  operation,  to  keep  all  the  time  a  moderate  fire  3 
and  to  move  frequently  the  plate,  and  change  the  placfc 
of  all  the  parts  of  it,  that  the  varnifh  may  be  alike 
melted  everywhere,  and  kept  from  burning.  Care 
muft  alfo  be  taken,  that  during  this  time,  and  even  till 
the  varnifh  be  entirely  cold,  no  filth,  fparks,  or  duft,  fly 
on  it  3  for  they  would  then  flick  faft,  and  fpoil  the 
work. 

Method  of  applying  the  hard  varni/h.  This  is  precifely 
the  fame  as  for  the  foft  *,  being  fpread  equally  over  the 
warm  plate  with  the  taffety-ball,  and  fmoked  in  the  fame 
manner :  only  after  it  is  fmoked,  it  muft  be  baked,  or 
dried  over  a  gentle  fire  of  charcoal,  till  the  fmoke  from 
the  varnifh  begins  to  decreafe  3  taking  care  not  to  over¬ 
heat  the  plate,  which  would  both  (often  it  and  bum 
the  varnifh. 

The  plate  being  thus  prepared,  and  an  exa£l  draw- 
ing  of  the  outlines  of  the  defign  made  upon  thin  pa¬ 
per,  the  other  fide  of  the  paper  muft  be  well  rubbed 
with  chalk  or  Spanifh  whitening,  or,  which  is  bet¬ 
ter,  with  red  chalk  fcraped  to  a  powder  3  and  the 
loofe  chalk  is  cleared  off  with  a  linen  rag :  then  the 
ftained  fide  of  the  paper  is  laid  upon  the  varnifh,  fix¬ 
ing  the  comers  to  the  plate  with  wax  or  Wafers,  to 
prevent  its  fhuffling  3  and  with  a  blunted  needle  or 
pointer  the  drawing  is  (lightly  traced,  and  communi¬ 
cates  to  the  varnifh  an  exa£l  outline  of  the  defign  to  be 
etched. 

A  variety  of  pointers  is  neceffary  for  the  wCrk. 
Thofe  ufed  for  the  broad  large  flrokes  ought  to  be 
very  blunt,  exceeding  round,  and  well  polifhed  at  the 
point  3  the  foie  of  a  fhoe  anfwers  very  well  for  polifh- 
ing  the  points.  The  finefl  ought  to  be  as  (harp  as  a 
needle.  If  any  fcratches  or  falfe  flrokes  happen  in  the 
working,  they  are  to  be  flopped  up  with  a  hair-pencil 
dipped  in  Venetian  varnifh,  mixed  with  lamp-black,  by 
which  means  thefe  places  will  be  defended  from  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  aquafortis. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  eating  or  corroding 
the  plate  with  aquafortis  3  in  order  to  which,  a  border 
of  foft  wax  (being  a  compofition  of  bees  wax  melted 
and .  tempered  with  a  little  Venice  turpentine  and  tal¬ 
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low)  muft  be  faftened  round  the  plate  about  an  inch  Etching 
high,  in  the  form  of  a  little  wall  or  rampart,  to  contain  II 
the  aquafortis.  At  one  of  the  comers  of  this  border .  teoc  es' 
a  gutter  is  ufually  made,  which  ferves  for  pouring  com- 
modioufly  the  aquafortis  off  the  plate.  The  plate  be¬ 
ing  thus  bordered,  take  a  due  quantity  of  the  refiners 
aquafortis  3  mix  it  with  half  its  quantity  of  common 
water  *,  and  pour  it  gently  on,  till  it  rife  above  a  fin¬ 
ger’s  breadth  above  the  furface  of  the  plate  3  when,  if  all 
things  have  been  rightly  conduced,  it  will  be  feen  that 
the  aquafortis  will  foon  exert  its  a£lion  in  the  hatches" 
which  have  been  ftrongly  touched  3  but  thofe  more 
weakly  engraved  will  appear  at  firfl  clear,  and  of  the 
colour  of  the  copper.  The  menftruum  muft  therefore 
be  fuffered  to  continue  on  the  plate  till  its  effects  be¬ 
come  vifible  on  the  more  tender  parts  :  then  the  aqua¬ 
fortis  fhould  be  poured  off,  the  plate  wafhed  with  clean 
water,  and  dried  before  the  fire :  then  take  a  fmall 
pencil  dipped  into  the  Venetian  varnifh,  and  cover  with 
it  the  lighter  parts  of  the  plate.  This  being  done,  the 
aquafortis  muft  again  be  poured  on,  and  fuffered  to 
continue  a  longer  or  fhorter  time,  according  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  menftruum,  or  the  nature  of  the  ert~ 
graving  3  when  it  muft  be  again  poured  off  as  before 
and  the  plate  immediately  wafhed  with  water. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that,  when  the 
aquafortis  is  on  the  plate,  a  feather  fhould  be  ufed  to 
cleanfe  away  the  foulnefs  of  the  Verdegris  that  gathers 
in  the  hatches  when  the  aquafortis  operates  on  them, 
and  to  give  it  more  room  to  exert  its  a£lion  3  for  by 
moving  the  aquafortis  to  and  fro  on  the  plate  by  the 
feather,  and  brufhing  aw'ay  the  black  faline  matter 
where  it  appears  to  be  formed,  the  hatches  will  be 
cleanfed,  and  the  aquafortis  exert  its  whole  force  equal¬ 
ly  on  every  part. 

The  plate  being  thus  fufficiently  corroded  by  the 
aquafortis,  and  well  wafhed  with  water,  it  muft  be 
warmed  at  the  fire,  and  the  border  of  wax  removed  j 
after  which,  it  muft  be  made  hotter  till  the  varnifh 
melt  3  then  it  muft  be  well  wiped  with  a  linen  cloth, 
and  afterwards  rubbed  heartily  with  oil  of  olives  ;  when 
it  will  be  ready  to  be  retouched  and  finifhed  by  the 
graver.  See  the  article  Engraving. 

ETEOCLES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fon  of  CEdipus 
and  Jocafta.  After  his  father’s  death,  it  was  agreed 
between  him  and  his  brother  Polynices,  that  they  fhould 
both  (hare  the  royalty,  and  reign  alternately  each  a 
year.  Eteocles  by  right  of  feniority  firfl  afeended  the 
throne  3  but  after  the  firfl  year  of  his  reign  was  expired 
he  refufed  to  give  up  the  crown  to  his  brother,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  mutual  agreement.  Polynices,  refolved  to 
punifh  fuch  an  open  violation  of  a  folemn  engagement, 
wrent  to  implore  the  afliftance  of  Adraftus  king  of  Ar¬ 
gos.  He  received  that  king’s  daughter  in  marriage, 
and  was  foon  after  aflifted  with  a  ftrong  army  headed 
by  feven  famous  generals.  Thefe  hoflile  preparations 
were  feen  by  Eteocles,  who  on  his  part  did  not  remain 
ina&ive.  He  chofe  feven  brave  chiefs  to  oppofe  the  fe¬ 
ven  leaders  of  the  Argives-,  and  ftationed  them  at  the 
feven  gates  of  the  city.  He  placed  himfelf  againfl  his 
brother  Polynices,  and  he  oppofed  Menalippus  to  Ty- 
deus,  Polyphontes  to  Capaneus,  Megareus  to  Eteoclus, 
Hyperbius  to  Parthenopaeus,  and  Laflhenes  to  Amphia- 
raus.  Much  blood  was  fhed  in  light  and  unavailing 
Ikirmifhes,  and  it  was  at  laft  agreed  between  the  two 
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brothers  that  the  war  ftiould  be  decided  by  Angle  com 
bat.  They  both  fell  in  an  engagement  conducted  with 
the  moft  inveterate  fury  on  either  lide  my  and  it  is  even 
faid  that  the  aihes  of  thefe  two  brothers,  who  had  been 
fo  inimical  one  to  the  other,  feparated  themfelves  on  the 
burning  pile,  as  if  fenfible  of  refentment,  and  hoftile  to 
reconciliation. 

ETERNITY,  an  attribute  of  God,  exprefling  his 
infinite  or  endlefs  duration.  See  Logic  and  Meta¬ 
physics. 

Eternity,  in  Mythology ,  a  divinity  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  had  neither  temples  nor  altars.  They  re- 
j>rcfented  it  under  the  figure  of  a  woman,  who  held  the 
fun  in  one  hand  and  the  moon  in  the  other ;  her  fym- 
bols  were  a  phoenix,  globe,  and  elephant. 

ETESIiE,  or  Etesian  winds,  are  fuch  as  blow  at 
Hated  times  of  the  year,  from  wrhat  part  foever  of  the 
compaft  they  come.  They  are  fo  called  from  the  Greek 
word  t}*g,  u  year,”  being  yearly  or  anniverfary  winds, 
fuch  as  our  feamen  call  monfoons  and  trade-winds ,  which 
in  fome  parts  of  the  world  continue  conftantly  blowing 
for  certain  Hated  feafons  of  the  year.  Thus,  the  north 
winds,  which,  during  the  dog-days,  conftantly  blow 
upon  the  coalls  of  Egypt,  and  hinder  all  (hips  from 
failing  out  of  Alexandria  for  that  feafon,  are  called 
eteJlcE  in  Csefar’s  Commentaries.  In  other  authors,  the 
weft  and  eafl  winds  are  called  etejice ,  when  they  conti¬ 
nue  blowing  for  certain  feafons  of  the  year. 

Cellari us  endeavours  to  prove  that  thbfe  winds  are 
properly  etefian  which  blow  from  that  part  of  the  hori¬ 
zon  which  is  between  the  north  and  weft  about  the  time 
of  the  folftice.  In  ancient  writers,  they  are  reprefent- 
cd  as  of  a  very  mild  and  gentle  nature  ;  and  were  cal¬ 
led  by  mariners  fomniculoji  and  delicati ,  from  their  fleep- 
ing  or  ceafing  to  blow  in  the  night. 

ETFU,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  celebrated  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fublime  temple  of  Apollinopolis,  which, 
Denon  obferves,*  is  u  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  Egypt, 
and,  next  to  thofe  of  Thebes,  the  largeft.  Being  built 
(he  adds)  at  a  period  when  the  arts  and  fciences  had  ac¬ 
quired  all  their  fplendour,  the  workmanlhip  of  every 
part  is  equally  beautiful,  the  hieroglyphics  are  admira¬ 
bly  executed,  the  figures  more  vaned,  and  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  a  higher  order  than  in  the  Theban  edifices, 
the  building  of  which  muft  be  referred  to  an  earlier 
age...  My  firft  care  was  to  take  a  general  plan  of  the 
building. 

u  Nothing  can  be  more  Amply  beautiful  than  thefe 
outlines,  nothing  more  pi&urefque  vthan  the  effe&  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  elevation,  by  the  various  dimenfions  be- 
Ipnging  to  each  member  of  the  harmonious  whole. 
This  fuperb  edifice  is  feated  on  a  riling  ground,  fo  as  to 
overlook  not  only  its  immediate  vicinity,  but  the  whole 
valley  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  this  greater  temple,  but  on 
a  confiderably  lower  level,  is  a  lmaller  one,  at  prefent 
almoft  buried.  The  only  part  ftill  vifible  is  in  a  hol¬ 
low  fur  rounded  with  rubbilh,  where  may  Ipie  feen  a  little 
portico  of  two  columns,  and  as  many  pilafters,  a  peri- 
ftyle,  and  the  fan&uary  of  the  temple  inclofed  within 
a  pilaftered  gallery.  A  Angle  column,  with  its  capital 
rifing  from  the  ruins,  to  the  height  of  forty  feet  above 
the  portico,  and  the  angle  of  a  wall  ioo  feet  beyond, 
ftiew  that  there  formerly  exifted  a  court  in  the  front  of 
the  temple.  It  is  remarkable  of  this  monument,  not- 
withftanding  the-  ikill  difplayed  in  its  con/lrudion?  that 
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the  gates  are  not  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  fides.  It  Ethelbald 
feems  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  evil  genius,  for  the 
figure  of  Typhon  is  feen  in  relief  on  the  four  Ades  of  the  , 
plinth,  which  furmounts  each  of  the  capitals.  The 
whole  frieze,  and  all  the  paintings  within,  appear  de- 
feriptive  of  Ifis  defending  herfelf  againft  the  attacks  of 
this  monfter.” 

ETHELBALD, 

ethelbert, 

ETHELRED, 

ETHELWOLF, 

ETHER,  1 
ETHERIAL,  J  ' 

EIHERIDGE,  Sir  George,  a  celebrated  wit  and 
comic  genius  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
defeended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Oxfordfture,  and 
born  in  1636.  He  travelled  in  his  youth  ;  and,  not 
being  able  to  confine  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
devoted  himfelf  to  the  gayer  accomplilhments.  His 
firft  dramatic  performance,  the  Comical  Revenge,  or 
Love  in  a  Tub,  appeared  in  1664,  and  introduced  him 
to  the  leading  wits  of  the  time  :  in  1668,  he  produced 
a  comedy  called  She  would  if  (he  could  ;  and,  in  1676, 
he  publiihed  his  laft  comedy,  called  the  Man  of  Mode, 
or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter  *,  which  is  perhaps  the  moft  ele¬ 
gant  comedy,  and  contains  more  of  the  real  manners 
of  high  life  than  any  one  the  Englifli  ftage  was  ever 
adorned  with.  This  piece  he  dedicated  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  duchefs  of  York,  in  whofe  fervice  he  then  was  5  and 
who  had  fo  high  a  regard  for  him,  that  when,  on  the 
accefiion  of  James  II.  the  came  to  be  queen,  (he  procu¬ 
red  his  being  fent  ambaffador  firft  to  Hamburgh,  and 
afterwards  to  Ratifbon,  where  he  continued  till  after 
his  majefty  quitted  the  kingdom.  Our  author  being 
addi&ed  to  certain  gay  extravagances,  had  greatly  im¬ 
paired  his  fortune  j  to  repair  which,  he  paid  his  ad- 
drefles  to  a  rich  widow :  but  (he,  being  an  ambitious 
woman,  had  determined  not  to  condefccnd  to  a  mar¬ 
riage  with  any  man  who  could  not  beftow  a  title  upon 
her  *,  on  which  account  he  wras  obliged  to  *  purchafe  a 
knighthood.  None  of  the  writers  have  exactly  fixed 
the  period  of  Sir  Geerge’s  death,  though  all  feem  to 
place  it  not  long  after  the  Revolution.  Some  fay,  that 
on  this  event  he  followed  his  mafter  King  James  into 
France,  and  died  there  ,  but  the  authors  of  the  Bio- 
grapliia  Britannica  mention  a  report,  that  he  came  to 
an  untimely  death  by  an  unlucky  accident  at  Ratifbon* 
for  that  after  having  treated  Tome  company  with  a  libe¬ 
ral  entertainment  at  his  houfe  there,  where  he  had  ta¬ 
ken  his  glafs  too  freely,  and  being,  through  his  great 
complaifance,  too  forward  in  waiting  on  his  guefts  at 
their  departure,  flushed  as  he  was,  he  tumbled  down 
ftairs  and  broke  his  neck,  and  fo  fell  a  martyr  to  mirth 
and  jollity.  As  to  Sir  George’s  literary  chara&er,  he 
certainly  was  born  a  poet,  and  feems  to  have  been  pof- 
fefled  of  a  genius  whofe  vivacity  needed  no  cultivation  : 
for  we 'have  no  proofs*  of  his  having  been  a  fchu.ar. 

His  works,  however,  have  not  efcaped  cenfure  on  ac¬ 
count  of  that  licentioufnefs  which  in  general  runs  throu  h 
them,  which  renders  them  dangerous  to  young  un¬ 
guarded  minds  \  and  the  more  fo,  for  the  lively  and  ge¬ 
nuine  wit  with  which  it  is  gilded  over,  and  which  has 
therefore  juftly  banilhed  them  from  the  purity  of  the 
prefent  ftage. 

ETfJICS,  the  do&riiie  of  manners^  or  the  fcience 

of 
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V.t'uiopia  of  moral  philofophy.  The  word  Is  formed  from 
II  «§u,  mores,  “  manners  f'  by  reafon  the  fcope  or  object 
Etmuller.  tp,ei.eof  { s  to  form  the  manners*  See  Moral  Philofophy . 

ETHIOPIA,  an  extenfive  region  of  Africa.  See 
Abyssinia. 

ETHIOPS,  ANTIMONIAL,  MARTIAL,  and  MINE¬ 
RAL.  See  Chemistry  Index . 

ETHMOIBES,  in  Anatomy ,  a  bone  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  the  balis  of  the  forehead  or  os  frontis,  and  at 
the  top  of  the  root  of  the  nofe,  filling  almolt  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  noilrils.  It  has  its  name  from  tSyog,  cn - 
l rum,  “  fieve”,  and  g thg,  “  form,”  becaufe  all  ipongy 
and  porous  See  Anatomy  Index . 

ETHNARCHA,  Ethnarch,  (formed  of^,  na¬ 
tion,”  and  atyjc,  “  command),”  a  governor  or  ruler  of 
a  nation. 

There  are  fome  medals  of  Herod  I.  furnamed  the 
Great,  on  one  fide  whereof  is  found  *H^ov,  and  on  the 
other  E hxy/pv,  q.  d.  Herod  the  Ethnarch .  After  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  we  read  that  Antony,  palling  over 
into  Syria,  conHituted  Herod  and  Phafael  his  brother 
tetrarchs,  and  in  that  quality  committed  to  them  the 
fidminiftration  of  the  affairs  of  Judea,  (Jof.  Ant*  lib. 
xiv.  cap.  23.)  Herod  therefore  had  the  government  of 
the  province  before  ever  the  Parthians  entered  Syria, 
or  before  Antigonus’s  invafion,  which  did  not  happen 
till  fix  or  feven  years  after  Herod  was  commander  in 
'Galilee,  (Jof.  lib*  xiv.  Cap.  24,  £5.)  Confequently, 
Herod  was  then  truly  ethnarch,  for  he  can  be  no  other- 
wife  denominated  *,  fo  that  it  muft  have  been  in  that 
fpace  of  time  that  the  medals  were  ilruck,  which  only 
give  him  this  title  :  which  medals  are  a  confirmation 
of  what  we  read  in  hiflory  of  the  government  which 
that  prince  wa3  intruded  with  before  he  was  railed  to  the 
royalty. 

Jofephus  gives  Herod  the  appellation  of  tetrarch  in 
lieu  of  that  of  ethnarch  ;  but  the  two  terms  come  fo  near 
to  each  other,  that  it  is  eafy  to  confound  them  together. 

Though  Herod  the  Great  left  by  will  to  Archelaus 
all  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Idiimea,  yet  Jofephus  tells  us 
he  wTas  then  only  called  ethnarch * 

ETHNOPHRONES,  in  antiquity,  a  fe£l  of  here¬ 
tics  in  the  feventh  century,  who  made  a  profeilion  of 
Chrifiianity,  but  joined  thereto  all  the  ceremonies  and 
follies  of  Paganifm,  as  judicial  afirology,  fortileges,  am* 
guries,  and  other  divinations. 

ETIQUETTE,  a  French  term,  primarily  denoting 
,  a  ticket  or  title  affixed  to  a  bag  or  bundle  of  papers, 
expreffing  its  contents.  It  is  alfo  ufed,  when  applied 
to  the  Spaniffi  and  fome  other  courts,  to  fignify  a  par- 
icular  account  of  what  is  to  be  done  daily  in  the  king’s 
houfehold,  and  in  the  chief  ceremonies  relating  to  it. 
It  likewife  denotes  thofe  forms  that  regulate  the  deco^ 
rum  of  Conduct  tow  ards  perfons  of  various  ranks  and 
Rations. 

ETMULLER,  Michael,  a  mofl  eminent  phyfir- 
•cian,  bom  at  Leipfic  in  1 646.  After  having  travelled 
through  the  greatefl  part  of  Europe,  he  became  profef- 
for  of  botany,  chemiflry,  and  anatomy,  at  Leipfic, 
where  he  died  in  1683.  He  was  a  very  voluminous 
writer,  his  works  making  no  lefs  than  5  vols  folio,  as 
printed  at  Naples  in  1728.  His  fon  Michael  Erneft 
Etmuller  wras  alfo  an  ingenious  phyfician,  who  publiffi- 
ed  feveral  pieces,  and  died  in  1732. 
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ETNA,  or  /Etna,  a  famous  burning  mountain  of  KtnsJ 
Sicily,  and  the  largeH  in  Europe.  See  /Etna.  11 

ETOLIA,  a  country  of  ancient  Grtece,  compre-,  FtoI_a 
hending  all  that  trafl  now  called  the  Defpotat ,  or  Little 
Greece .  It  wras  parted  on  the  eaft  by  the  river  Evenus, 
now  the  Frdari,  from  the  Locrenfes  OzoIds  $  on  the 
well,  from  Acarnania  by  the  Achelous  \  on  the  north, 
it  bordered  on  the  Country  of  the  Dorians  and  part  of 
Epirus  \  and,  on  the  fouth,  extended  to  the  bay  of 
Corinth. 

The  Etolians  were  a  reltlefs  and  turbulent  people  ) 
feldom  at  peace  among  themfelves,  and  ever  at  wrar 
with  their  neighbours  *,  utter  Grangers  to  all  fenfe  of 
friendffiip  or  principles  of  honour  •,  ready  to  betray 
their  friends  upon  the  leaH  profpedl  of  reaping  any  ad¬ 
vantage  from  their  treachery  :  in  ffiort,  they  were  look¬ 
ed  upon  by  the  other  Hates  of  Greece  no  otherwife  than 
as  outlaws  and  public  robbers.  On  the  ether  hand, 
they  wrere  bold  and  enterprifing  in  war  $  inured  to  la¬ 
bour  and  hardships  \  undaunted  in  the  greatefl  dan¬ 
gers  \  jealous  defenders  of  their  liberties,  for  which 
they  wrere,  on  all  occafions,  willing  to  venture  their 
lives,  and  facrifice  all  that  wTas  moll  dear  to  them. 

They  diHinguilhed  themfelves  above  all  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  Greece,  in  oppofing  the  ambitious  defigns  of 
the  Macedonian  princes ;  who,  after  having  reduced 
moll  of  the  other  Hates,  were  forced  to  grant  them  a 
peace  upon  very  honourable  terms.  The  conflitution 
of  the  Etoliah  republic  wras  copied  from  that  of  the 
Achaeans,  and  with  a  view  to  form,  as  it  wrere,  a  coun¬ 
ter  alliance  ;  for  the  Etolians  bore  an  irreconcileable 
hatred  to  the  Achceans,  and  had  conceived  no  fmall 
jealoufy  at  the  growing  powrer  of  that  Hate.  The 
Cleomenic  w7ar,  and  that  of  the  allies,  called  the  facial 
Rxmr,  w’ere  kindled  by  the  Etolians  in  the  heart  of  Pe- 
loponhefus,  with  no  other  view  but  to  humble  their 
antagonifls  the  Achaeans.  In  the  latter *  they  held  out, 
with  the  afiiHance  only  of  the  Eleans  and  Lacedemo*  , 
hians,  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  againH  the  united 
forces  of  Achaia  and  Macedon  ;  but  were  obliged  at 
lafl  to  purchafe  a  peace,  by  yielding  up  to  Philip  all 
Acarnania.  As  they  parted  with  this  province  much 
againH  their  will,  they  watched  all  opportunities  of 
wreiting  it  again  out  of  the  Macedonian’s  hands  j  for 
which  reafon  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rome 
againH  him,  and  proved  of  great  fervice  to  the  Ro* 
mans  in  their  war  with  him :  but  growing  infolent 
upon  account  of  their  fervices,  they  made  wTar  upon 
the  Romans  themfelves.  By  that  warlike  nation  they 
were  overcome,  and  granted  a  peace  on  the  following 
fevere  terms:  I.  The  majefiy  of  the  Roman  people 
ffiall  be  revered  in  all  Etolia*  2.  Etolia  ffiall  not  fuf- 
fer  the  armies  of  fuch  as  are  at  wrar  with  Rome  to  pafs 
through  her  territories,  and  the  enemies  of  Rome  ffiall 
be  likewife  the  enemies  of  Etolia.  3.  She  ffiall,  in 
the  fpace  of  100  days,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  of  Corcyra  all  the  prifoners  and  deferters  ffie 
has,  whether  of  the  Romans  or  their  allies,  except 
fuch  as  have  been  taken  twice,  or  during  her  alliance 
with  Rome.  4*  The  Etolians  ffiall  pay  dowrn  in  ready 
money,  to  the  Roman  general  in  Etolia,  200  Euboic 
talents,  of  the  fame  value  as  the  Athenian  talents,  and 
engage  to  pay  50  talents  more  within  the  fix  years  fol¬ 
lowing.  5.  They  ffiall  put  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
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ful  40  fuch  hodages  as  he  ffiall  choofc 3  none  of  whom 
fhall  be  under  1  2,  or  above  40  years  of  age  ;  the  pre- 
tor,  the  general  of  the  horfe,  and  fuch  as  have  been 
already  hodages  at  Rome,  ar£  excepted  out  of  this 
number.  6.  Etolia  lhall  renounce  all  pretenfions  to 
the  cities  and  territories  which  the  Romans  have 
conquered,  though  thofe  cities  and  territories  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Etolians.  7.  The  city  of 
Oenis,  and  its  diflrift,  (hall  be  fubjedt  to  the  Acar- 
nanians. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Macedon  by  Paulus  /Emilius, 
they  tvere  reduced  to  a  much  worfe  condition  3  for  not 
only  thofe  among  them,  who  had  openly  declared  for 
Perfeus,  but  fuch  as  were  only  fufpe&ed  to  have  fa^ 
voured  him  in  their  hearts,  were  fent  to  Rome,  in  or¬ 
der  to  clear  themfelves  before  the  fenate.  There  they 
were  detained,  and  never  afterwards  fuffered  to  return 
into  their  native  country.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  nation  were  barbaroufly  aflafli- 
nated  by  the  partifans  of  Rome,  for  no  other  crime 
but  that  of  being  fufpedled  to  wilh  well  to  Perfeus. 
The  Etolians  appeared  before  Paulus  iEmilius  in 
mourning  habits,  and  made  loud  complaints  of  fuch 
inhuman  treatment  3  but  could  obtain  no  redrefs :  nay, 
ten  commiflioners,  who  had  been  fent  by  the  fenate  to 
fettle  the  affairs  of  Greece,  enadled  a  decree,  declaring, 
that  thofe  who  were  killed  had  fuffered  judly,  fince  it 
appeared  to  them  that  they  had  favoured  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  party.  From  this  time  thole  only  were  raifed  to 
the  chief  honours  and  employments  in  the  Etolian.  re¬ 
public  who  were  known  to  prefer  the  intereff  of  Rome 
to  that  of  their  country  3  and .  as  thefe  alone  were 
countenanced  at  Rome,  all  the  magifrrates  of  Etolia 
were  the  creatures  and  mere  tools  of  the  Roman  fenate. 
In  this  date  of  fervile  fubjedtion  they  continued  till  the 
dedrudiion  of  Corinth,  and  the  diffolution  of  the  A- 
chcean  league  3  when  Etolia,  with  the  other  free  dates 
of  Greece,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  province  of  Achaia.  Neverthelefs,  each 
date  and  city  was  governed  by  its  own  laws,  under  the 
fuperintendency  of  the  praetor  whom  Rome  fent  annual¬ 
ly  into  Achaia.  The  whole  nation  paid  a  certain  tri¬ 
bute,  and  the  rich  were  forbidden  to  poffefs  lands  any¬ 
where  but  in  their  own  country. 

In  this  date,  with  little  alteration,  Etolia  continued 
undet  the  emperors,  till  the  reign  of  Condantine  the 
Great,  who,  in  his  new  partition  of  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  divided  the  wedem  parts  of  Greece  from 
the  red,  calling  them  New  Epirus ,  and  fubjedling  the 
whole  country  to  the  prafeftus  prcetorii  for  Illyricum. 
Under  the  fucceffors  of  Condantine,  Greece  was  par¬ 
celled  out  into  feveral  principalities,  efpecially  after 
the  taking  of  Condantinople  by  the  Wedern  princes. 
At  that  time,  Theodorus  Angelus,  a  noble  Grecian, 
of  the  imperial  family,  feized  r  on  Etolia  and  Epirus. 
The  former  he  left  to  Michael  his  fon  3  who  maintain¬ 
ed  it  againd  Michael  Paleologus,  the  fird  emperor  of 
the  Greeks,  qfter  the  expulfion  of  the  Latins.  Charles, 
the  lad  prince  of  this  family,  dying  in  1430  without 
lawful  'iffue,  bequeathed  Etolia  to  his  brother’s  fon, 
named  alfo  Charles  3  and  Acarnania  to  his  natural  fons, 
Memnon,  Turnus,  and  Hercules,  But,  great  difputes 
arifing  about  this  divifion,  Amurath  II.  after  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Theffalonica,  laid  hofd  of  fo  favourable  an  op¬ 
portunity,  and  drove  them  all  out  in  1432.  The  Ma- 
Voju  VJII.  Part  I. 
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hometans  were  afterwards  difpoffeffed  of  this  country  by  Etc n. 
the  famous  prince  of  Epirus,  George  Cadriot,  common- 
ly  called  Scanderheg  ;  who,  with  a  fmall  army,  oppofed 
the  whole  power  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  defeated 
thofe  barbarians  in  22  pitched  battles.  That  hero,  at 
his  de&th,  left  great  part  of  Etolia  to  the  Venetians  3 
but,  they  not  being  able  to  make  head  againd  fuch 
a  mighty  power,  the  whole  country  was  loon  re¬ 
duced  by  Mahomet  II.  whofe  fucceffors  hold  it  to  this 
day. 

ETON,  a  town  of  Bucks,  fituated  on  the  river 
Thames,  acrofs  which  there  is  a  bridge  leading  to 
Windfor.  Eton  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  fchool 
and  college,  wrhich  were  founded  by  Henry  VI.  3  and 
King’s  college  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  admits 
none  into  the  number  of  its  fellow's,  wrho  have  not  been 
brought  up  at  Eton.  It  lies  welt  from  London,  at  the 
didance  of  about  20  miles. 

The  fcholars  of  Eton  fchool  have  a  fedival  which 
has  been  celebrated  from  time  immemorial,  called  the 
Montem ,  the  obfervance  of  wrhich  wras  at  fird  biennial, 
but  is  now  triennial,  on  the  Whit  Tuefday  i ft  every  third 
year .  It  commences  by  a  number  of  the  blder  boys 
taking  pod  on  the  bridges,  and  guarding  every  other 
avenue  around  Windfor  and  Eton,  as  foon  as  the  day 
begins  to  dawn. 

They  are  generally  feledled  on  account  of  their  fine 
figures  and  fuperior  activity.  Their  dreffes  are  all  fan* 
ciful,  compofed  of  filks,  fatins,  &c.  fome  of  them  very 
richly  embroidered,  and  chiefly  in  the  appearance  of 
running  footmen,  having  poles  in  their  hands,  and  de¬ 
nominated  f alt-bear  ersv  who  demand  fait  of  every  paf- 
fenger  they  meeet,  by  which  they  mean  a  contribution, 
and  peremptorily  infid  on  receiving  it.  The  contribu¬ 
tion  being  given,  which  confids  of  whatever  the  perfoft 
pleafes  to  bedow,  a  printed  paper  is  delivered,  contain¬ 
ing  their  motto,  together  wfith  the  date  of  the  year  \ 
and  this  being  produced  to  any  other  falt-bearer,  ex¬ 
empts  the  paffenger  from  the  payment  of  any  farther 
contributions  during  that  day.  The  motto  is, 

u  Pro  more  et  monte. 

Vivant  rex  et  reginaN 

They  continue  levying  contributions  in  this  manner 
ftom  the  dawn  of  day  till  about  three  o’clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  at  which  time  the  proceflion  doles.  It  com¬ 
mences  at  noon,  and  confids  of  the  queen’s  and  other 
bands  of  mufic  3 — feveral  dandards  carried  by  different 
dudents  3 — all  the  boys  of  Eton,  two  and  two,  dreffed  in 
the  uniform  of  officers  3  thofe  belonging  to  the  king’s 
foundation,  wrear  blue,  the  red  fcarlet  uniform,  fwords, 

&c. — the  grand  dandard  bearer  3 — the  captain,  or  head 
boy  of  Eton  fchool  3 — the  lieutenant j  or  fecond  boy  3— . 
his  majedy,  attended  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  other 
male  branches  of  the  royal  family  on  horfeback,  wfith 
their  fuite  3 — the  queen  and  princeffes  in  coaches,  attend¬ 
ed  by  their  fuite  3 — band  of  mufic,  followed  by  a  great 
concourfe  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  their  carriages, 
and  on  horfeback. 

The  proceflion  begins  in  the  great  fquare ,  at  Eton, 
proceeding  through  Eton  to  Slough,  and  round  to  Salt- 
hill,  where  the  whole  of  the  boys  pafs  in  review  before 
the  king  and  queen,  and  afeend  the  mbntem,*  where  an 
oration  is  delivered,  and  the  grand  dandard  is  difplay- 
ed  with  much  activity  and  grace  by  the  ftandarej-bear- 

U  u 
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’Etruria,  cr,  who, is  commonly  fele&ed  from  among  the  elder 
Etymology.  bQyS<  |V0  extraordinary  falt-bearers  are  chofen  to 
wait  upon  their  majefties,  drelTed  in  fanciful  habits,  and 
decorated  in  the  mod  fuperb  manner,  carrying  an  em¬ 
broidered  bag,  not  only  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving 
what  is  denominated  the  royal  fait ,  but  all'o  what  may 
be  collected  by  the  other  falt-bearcrs  in  different  quar¬ 
ters.  The  donation  of  the  king  is  50  guineas,  the 
queen’s  is  the  fame  fum  *,  that  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
is  30,  and  that  of  the  other  princes  and  princeffes  is  20 
guineas  each.  This  ceremony  being  over,  the  royal 
family  return  to  Windfor.  A  fumptuous  entertainment 
is  provided  for  the  boys  at  the  tavern  at  Salt-hill,  and 
the  beautiful  gardens  arc  laid  out  for  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  to  take  refrelhments,  where  bands  of  mufic  are 
conffantly  performing. 

At  fix  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  boys  return  in  the 
fame  order  of  proceflion  as  in  the  morning  (but  without 
the  royal  family),  and  after  marching  round  the  great 
fquare,  are  difmiffed.  After  this  the  captain  pays  his 
refpecls  to  the  royal  family  at  the  queen’s  lodge,  Wind¬ 
for,  prior  to  his  departure  for  King’s  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge  \  to  defray  the  expences  of  which,  he  is  prefent- 
ed  with  the  produce  of  the  montem,  which  in  the  year 
*7 96  amounted  to  more  than  icoo  guineas. 

This  joyful  day  is  terminated  by  a  brilliant  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  beauty,  rank,  and  fafhion  \  a  promenade  on  the 
terrace  of  Windfor  }  bands  of  mufic  performing,  &c.  : 
and  the  feene  is  rendered  ftill  more  interefting  and  de¬ 
lightful  by  the  humble,  affable  deportment  of  the  royal 
family,  who  readily  mingle  with  the  company,  and 
walk  on  the  terrace  till  it  is  almoft  dark. 

ETRURIA.  See  Hetruria. 

ETYMOLOGY,  that  part  of  grammar  which  con- 
fiders  and  explains  the  origin  and  derivation  of  words, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  their  firff  and  primary  fignifica- 
tion,  whence  Quintilian  calls  it  origination — The  word 
is  formed  of  the  Greek,  tlvpot,  verus ,  “  true,”  and 
Asy&/,  dico ,  “  I  fpeak  whence  Xoytoc,  difeourfe ,  &c. 
and  thence  Cicero  calls  the  etymology  notatio  and 
yeriloquium ;  though  Quintilian  choofes  rather  to  call 
it  origination 

A  judicious  inquiry  into  etymologies  is  thought 
by  fome  of  confiderable  ufe  >  becaufe  nations,  who  va¬ 
lue  themfelves  upon  their  antiquity,  have  always  look¬ 
ed  on  the  antiquity  of  their  language  as  one  of  the  beft 
titles  they  could  plead  *,  and  the  etymologiff,  by  feek- 
ing  the  true  and  original  reafon  of  the  notions  and 
ideas  fixed  to  each  word  and  exprefiion,  may  often 
furnifti  an  argument  of  antiquity,  from  the  traces  re¬ 
maining  thereof,  compared  with  the  ancient  ufes.  Add, 
that  etymologies  are  neceffary  for  the  thorough  under¬ 
paying  of  a  language.  For,  to  explain  a  term  pre- 
cifely,  there  feems  a  neceflity  for  recurring  to  its  firff 
impofition,  in  order  to  fpeak  juffly  and  fatisfa&orily 
thereof.  The  force  and‘  extent  of  a  word  is  generally 
better  conceived  when  a  perfon  knows  its  origin,  and 
etymology. 

It  is  objefled,  however,  that  the  art  is  arbitrary,  and 
built  altogether  on  conjedures  and  appearances  )  and 
the  etymologifts  are  charged  with  deriving  their  Words 
from  where  they  pleafe.  And,  indeed  it  is  no  eafy 
matter  to  go  back  into;  the  ancient  Britilh  and  Gaulilh 
ages,  and  to  follow,  as  it  were,  by  the  track,  the  va¬ 
rious  imperceptible  alterations  a  language  has  under* 


gone  from  age  to  age  \  and  as  thofe  alterations  have  Eva  c  trams 
fometimes  been  merely  owing  to  caprice,  it  is  eafy  to  H 
take  a  mere  imagination  or  conjedlure  for  a  regular  a- 
nalogy  :  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  public  fliould  be  v 
prejudiced  againft  a  fcience  -which  feems  to  ffand  on  fo 
precarious  a  footing.  It  muff  certainly  be  owned,  that 
etymologies  are  frequently  fo  far  fetched,  that  one  can 
fcarcely  fee  any  refemblance  or  correfpondence  therein. 

Quintilian  has  111  own,  that  the  ancient  etymologifts, 
notwithftanding  all  their  learning,  fell  into  very  ridi¬ 
culous  derivations. 

The  etymologies  of  our  Englifh  words  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Saxon,  Welch,  Walloon,  Danifh,  La* 
tin,  Greek,  &cv 

In  the  prefent  work  the  etymologies  of  terms  are 
generally  noted,  where  their  obvioufnefs  does  not  ren¬ 
der  it  unneceffary,  or  their  dubiety  or  unimportance 
ufelefs. 

EVACUANTS,  in  Pharmacy ,  are  properly  fuch 
medicines  as  diminifli  the  animal  fluids,  by  throwing 
out  fome  morbid  or  redundant  humour  ;  or  fuch  as 
thin,  attenuate,  and  promote  the  motion  and  circula¬ 
tion  thereof. 

EVACUATION,  in  Medicine ,  the  art  of  diminifh- 
mg,  emptying,  or  attenuating,  the  humours  of  the 
body. 

EVAGRIUS  scHOLASTicus,  a  famous  hiflorian, 
born  at  Epiphania,  about  the  year  536.  He  prafli- 
fed  the  profeflion  of  an  advocate,  from  which  he  was 
called  Schola/licus ,  which  name  was  then  given  to  the 
pleaders  at  the  bar.  He  was  alfo  tribune  and  keeper 
of  the  prefect’s  difpatches.  He  wrote  an  ecclefiaftical 
hiffory,  which  begins  where  Socrates  and  Theodoret 
ended  theirs  j  and  other  works,  for  which  he  was  re¬ 
warded  by  the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Mauricius.  M. 
de  Valois  publifhed  at  Paris  a  good  edition  of  Eva- 
grius’s  ecclefiaftical  hiffory,  in  folio  j  and  it  was  re- 
publilhed  at  Cambridge  in  1620,  in  folio,  by  William 
Reading,  with  additional  notes  of  various  authors. 

EVANDER,  a  famous  Arcadian  chief,  called  thq 
fon  of  Mercury,  on  account  of  his  eloquence,  brought 
a  colony  of  his  people  into  Italy,  about  60  years  be¬ 
fore  the  taking  of  Troy ;  when  Faunus,  who  then 
reigned  over  the  Aborigenes,  gave  him  a  large  extent 
of  country,  in  which  he  fettled  with  his  friends.  He 
is  faid  to  have  taught  the  Latins  the  ufe  of  letters,  and 
the  art  of  hufbandry.  He  kindly  received  Hercules 
when  he  returned  from  the  conqueft  of  Geryon,  and  he 
was  the  firff  who  raifed  him  altars.  He  gave  Aeneas 
afliftance  againft  the  Rutuli,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  his  hofpitality.  It  is  faid  that  he  firff  brought  the 
Greek  alphabet  into  Italy,  and  introduced  there  the 
worfhip  of  the  Greek  deities.  He  was  honoured  as  a 
god  after  death,  and  his  fubje&s  raifed  him  an  al¬ 
tar  on  Mount  Aventine. 

EVANGELISTS,  the  infpired  authors  of  the  go- 
fpels.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  tvttyfamy 
formed  of  tv,  bene,  “  well,”  and  ayfiAo*,  “  angel  or  , 
meffenger.” 

The  denomination  evangelifts  was  like  wife  given  in- 
the  ancient  church  to  fuch  as  preached  the  gofpel  up 
and  do-wn,  without  being  attached,  to  any  particular 
church,  being  either  compnflioned  by  the  apoftles  to 
irtftnnft  the  nations,  or  of  their  own  accord  abandoning 
every  worldly -attachment,  and  confecrating  themfelves 

to 
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Eyanid  to  the  facrcd  office  of  preaching  the  gofpeh  In  which 
11  .  fenfe  fome  interpreters  think  it  is  that  St  Philip,  who  was 
Eucharift.^  Qne  Q£  t]ie  feven  deacons,  is  called  the  evangelift,  in  the 
2ift  chapter  of  the  Atts  of  the  Apoftles,  ver.  8.  A- 
gain,  St  Paul  writing  to  Timothy,  ep.  ii.  cap.  iv. 
ver.  5.  bids  him  do  the  work  of  an  evangelift.  The 
fame  apoftle,  Eph.  iv.  11.  ranks  the  evangelifts  after 
the  apoftles  and  prophets. 

EVANID,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to  fuch 
colours  as  are  of  no  long  duration,  as  thofe  in  the 
rainbow,  in  clouds  before  and  after  funfet,  &c. 

Evanid  colours  are  alfo  called  fantajlical  and  empha¬ 
tic  a  l  colours. 

EVANTES,  in  antiquity,  the  priefteffes  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  thus  called,  becaufe  in  celebrating  the  orgia  they 
ran  about  as  if  diftra&ed,  crying,  Evan,  evan ,  ohS evan. 
See  Bacchanalia. 

EVAPORATION,  in  Natural  Philofophy ,  flignifies 
the  converfion  of  fluids,  principally  water,  into  vapour, 
fo  that  it  becomes  fpeciflcally  lighter  than  the  atmo- 
fphere.  See  Chemistry  and  Meteorology  Index. 

EVASION,  in  Law,  is  ufed  for  any  fubtle  endea- 
vour  to  fet  afide  truth,  or  to  efcape  the  puniffiment  of 
the  law,  which  will  not  be  endured.  Thus,  if  a  per- 
fon  fays  to  another  that  he  will  not  ftrike  him,  but  will 
give  him  a  pot  of  ale  to  ftrike  him  firft,  and  according¬ 
ly  he  ftrikes,  the  returning  of  it  is  puniftiable  5  for  no 
man  fhall  evade  the  juftice  of  the  law  by  fuch  a  pretence 
\o  cover  his  malice. 

EVATES,  a  branch  or  divifion  of  the  druids,  or 
ancient  Celtic  philofophers.  Strabo  divides  the  Britifh 
and  Gaulifh  philofophers  into  three  fefts;  bards,  evates, 
and  druids.  He  adds,  that  the  bards  were  the  poets 
and  muflcians  3  the  evates,  the  priefts  and  naturaliftsj 
and  the  druids  were  moralifts  as  well  as  naturalifts : 
But  Marcellus  and  Hornius  reduce  them  all  to  two 
ie&s,  viz.  the  Bards  and  Druids. 

EUBAGES,  an  order  of  priefts  or  philofophers 
^mong  the  ancient  Ceitae  or  Gauls  :  fome  will  have  the 
cubages  to  be  the  fame  with  the  druids  and  faronidae 
of  Diodorus  •,  and  others,  that  they  were  the  fame  with 
what  Strabo  calls  Evates. 

EUBCEA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  an  oblong  ifland, 
ftretching  out  between  Attica  and  Theffaly,  oppofite  to 
Boeotia ;  'from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  narrow  ftrait 
called  Euripus .  This  ifland,  never  exceeding  40,  nor 
ever  falling  fhort  of  two  miles  in  breadth,  is  in  length 
1  miles,  and  in  compafs  365,  according  to  Pliny. 
Now  Negrofont,  from  its  principal  town,  which  was 
anciently  called  Chalets. 

EUCHARIST,  the  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper, 
properly  fignifies  giving  thanks. — The  word  in  its  original 
Greek,  E literally  imports  thankfgiving  ;  being 
formed  of  tv,  bene,  “  well,”  and  yct^y,  gratia,  “  thanks.” 

This  facrament  was  inftituted  by  Chrift  himfelfa  and 
the  participation  of  it  is  called  communion. 

As  to  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  eucharift  a- 
m«ng  the  ancient  Chriftians,  after  the  cuftomary  obla¬ 
tions^  were  made,  the  deacon  brought  water  to  the  bi- 
fhops  and  prefbyters,  Handing  round  the  table,  to  waffi 
their  hands  )  according  to  that  of  the  pfalmift,  “  I  will 
wafti  my  hands  in  innocency,  and  fo  will  I  compafs 
thy  altar,  O  Lord.”  Then  the  deacon  cried  out  aloud, 
«  Mutually  embrace  and  kifs  each  other  j”  which  be¬ 
ing  done,  the  whole  , congregation  prayed  for  the  uni- 


verfal  peace  and  welfare  of  the  church,  for  the  trm-  Euehites 
quillity  and  repofe  of  the  world,  for  the  profperity  of  £  J 
the  age,  for  wholefome  weather,  and  for  all  ranks  and  gluiri<  " 
degrees  of  men.  After  this  followed  mutual  faluta-  y— - 

tions  of  the  minifter  and  people  )  and  then  the  bilhop- 
or  prefbyter  having  fan&ified  the  elements  by  a  folemnr 
benediction,  he  brake  the  bread,  and  delivered  it  to  the 
deacon,  who  diftributed  it  to  the  communicants,  and 
after  that  the  cup.  Their  facramental  wine  was  ufuaL 
ly  diluted  or  mixed  with  wetter.  During  the  time  of 
adminiftration,  they  fang  hymns  and  pfalms ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  concluded  with  prayer  and  thankfgiving,  the  people 
faluted  each  other  with  a  kifs  of  peace,  and  fo  the  af- 
fembly  broke  up. 

EUCHITES,  or  Euchim:,  a  feCt  of  ancient  he¬ 
retics,  who  were  firft  formed  into  a  religious  body  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  though  their  doc¬ 
trine  and  difcipline  fubfifted  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  o- 
ther  eaftem  countries,  before  the  birth  of  Chrift  }  they 
wTere  thus  called  becaufe  they  prayed  without  ceafing, 
imagining  that  prayer  alone  was  fufficient  to  fave  them. 

Their  great  foundation  wrere  thofe  words  of  St  Paul, 
(Theflalonians  v.  17.),  Pray  without  ceajing.  The  word 
is  formed  of  the  Greek,  tvy u,  prayer7  whence  ivyflcct,  the 
fame  with  the  Latin,  precatorcs ,  “  prayers.”  They 
were  alfo  called  EnthufiaJIs  and  Meffalians ;  a  term  of 
Hebrew  origin,  denoting  the  fame  as  Euchites. 

The  Euchites  wTere  a  lort  of  myftics,  who  imagined, 
according  to  the  oriental  notion,  that  tvTo  fouls  refided 
in  man,  the  one  good  and  the  other  evil  \  and  who 
wrere  zealous  in  expelling  the  evil  foul  or  demon,  and 
haftening  the  return  of  the  good  fpirit  of  God,  by 
contemplation,  prayer,  and  flinging  of  hymns.  They 
alfo  embraced  the  opinions  nearly  refembling  the  Ma- 
nichean  doCtrine,  and  which  they  derived  from  the  te¬ 
nets  of  the  oriental  philofophy.  The  fame  denomina¬ 
tion  wTas  ufed  in  the  1 2th  century,  to  denote  certain 
fanatics  who  infefted  the  Greek  and  eaftern  churches, 
and  who  were  charged  with  believing  a  double  Trinity, 
rejecting  wedlock,  abftaining  from  flelh,  treating  with 
contempt  the  flacraments  of  baptifm  and  the  Lord’s 
fupper,  and  the  various  branches  of  external  vrorfhip, 
and  placing  the  effence  of  religion  folely  in  external 
prayer,  and  maintaining  the  efficacy  of  perpetual  fup- 
plications  to  the  fuprenie  Being  for  expelling  an  evil 
being  or  genius,  'which  dwelt  in  the  breaft  of  every  mor¬ 
tal.  This  fe£t  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  by*a  per- 
fon  called  Lucopetrus,  wftiofe  chief  difciple  wTas  named 
Tychicus.  By  degrees  it  became  a  general  and  invidious 
appellation  for  perfons  of  eminent  piety  and  zeal  for 
genuine  Chriftianity,  who  oppofed  the  vicious  practi¬ 
ces  and  infolent  tyranny  of  the  priefthood  j  much  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Latins  comprehended  all  the 
adverfaries  of  the  Roman  pontiff  under  the  general 
terms  of  Waldenses  and  Albigenses. 

St  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  one  of  his  letters,  takes 
occafion  to  cenfure  feveral  monks  in  Egypt,  who,  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  refigning  themfelves  wholly  to  prayer, 
led  a  lazy,  fcandalous  life.  A  Cenfure  likewifc  appli* 
cable  to  monafteries  in  general. 

EUCHOLOGIUM,  HLwyoXiyw,  a  Greek  term,  flg- 
nifying  literally  a  difeourfe  on  prayer.  The  wTord  is  form¬ 
ed  of  ivy$,  prayer ,  and  Aoyej,  difeourfe. 

The  Euchologium  is  properly  the  Greek  ritual, 
wherein  are  preferibed  the  order  and  manner  of  every 
U  u  2  )  thing 
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Euclid  thing  relating  to  the  order  and  adminiftration  of  their 
11  ceremonies,  facraments,  ordinations,  &c. 

^ll(^fia‘  ,  F.  Goar  has  given  us  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Eu- 
chologium  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  at  Paris. 

EUCLID  o/Megara,  a  celebrated  philosopher  and 
logician,  flourifhed  about  400  B.  C.  The  Athenians 
having  prohibited  the  Megareans  from  entering  their 
city  on  pain  of  death,  this  philofopher  difguifed  him¬ 
felf  in  women’s  clothes  to  attend  the  leCtures  of  So¬ 
crates.  After  the  death  of  Socrates,  Plato  and  other 
philo fophers  went  to  Euclid  at  Megara,  to  fhelter 
themfelves  from  the  tyrants  who  governed  Athens.  Eu¬ 
clid  admitted  but  one  chief  good  3  which ,  he  fometimes 
called  God,  fometimes  Spirit ,  and  fometimes  Providence . 

Euclid  of  Alexandria ,  the  celebrated  mathemati¬ 
cian,  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  about 
277  B.  C.  He  reduced  all  the  fundamental  principles 
of  pure  mathematics,  which  had  been  delivered  down 
by  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Eudoxus,  and  other  mathe¬ 
maticians  before  him,  into  regularity  and  order,  and 
added  many  others  of  his  own  difcovering  3  on  which 
account  he  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  who  reduced  arithme¬ 
tic  and  geometry  into  the  form  of  a  fcience.  He  like  - 
wife  applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  mixed  mathema¬ 
tics,  and  efpecially  to  aftronomy,  in  which  he  alfo  ex¬ 
celled.  The  moft  celebrated  of  his  works  is  his  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Geometry,  of  which  there  have  been  a  great 
number  of  editions  in  all  languages  3  and  a  fine  edition 
of  all  his  works  was  printed  in  1703,  by  David  Gre¬ 
gory,  Savilian  profeffor  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford. 

EUCR  ASY,  (of  iv,  well ,  and  temperature ), 

in  Medicine ,  an  agreeable  well-proportioned  mixture 
of  qualities,  whereby  a  body  is  faid  to  be  in  good  or¬ 
der,  and  difpofed  for  a  good  ftate  of  health. 

EUDIOMETER,  an  inftrument  for  afcertaining  the 
purity  of  the  atmofpherical  air,  or  the  quantity  of  pure 
oxygen  or  vital  air  contained  in  it,  chiefly  by  means  of 
its  diminution,  or  the  abforption  of  it  by  expofing  cer¬ 
tain  fubftances  to  its  aCtion.  Several  kinds  of  thefe 
have  been  invented.  See  Chemistry  Index.' 

EUDOSIA,  (Athenia,  before  her  converfion  to 
Chriftianity),  a  celebrated  lady,  the  daughter  of  Leon¬ 
tius,  a  philofopher  of  Athens  3  who  gave  her  fuch  a 
learned  education,  that  at  his  death,  he  left  her  only  a 
fmall  legacy,  faying  (he  was  capable  to  make  her  own 
fortune  :  but  pleading  at  Athens  without  fuccefs  againft 
her  two  brothers,  for  a  fhare  in  her  father’s  eft  ate,  fhe 
carried  her  caufe  perfonally  by  appeal  to  Conftanti- 
nople  3  recommended  herfelf  to  Pulcheria,  the  filler  of 
the  emperor  Tbeodofius  the  younger 3  embraced  Chri- 
ftianity,  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Eudojia ,  and 
foon  after  married  to  the  emperor.  Their  union  lafted 
a  confiderable  time  :  but  a  difference  at  lafl  taking 
place,  on  account  of  the  emperor’s  jealoufy,  excited  by 
Chryfapius  the  eunuch,  (he  retired  to  Jerufalem,  where 
fhe  fpent  many  years  in  building  and  adorning  church¬ 
es  and  in  relieving  the  poor.  Dupin  fays,  that  fhe 
did  not  return  thence  till  after  the  emperor’s  death  : 
but  Cave  tells  us,  that  file  was  reconciled  to  him,  re¬ 
turned  to  Confiantinople,  and  continued  with  him  till 
his  death  3  after  which  fhe  went  again  to  Palefline, 
where  fhe  fpent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  pious 
"tforks.  She  died  in  the  year  460,  according  to  Du¬ 
pin  3  or  459,  according  to  Cave  :  the  latter  obferves, 
that  on  her  deathbed  fhe  took  ?r  folemn  oath,  by  which 


fhe  declared  herfelf  entirely  free  from  any  ftains  of  un-Eudoxians 
chaftity.  She  was  the  author  of  a  paraphrafe  on  the  H 
eight  firft  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  in  heroic  verfe  3  t 
and  of  a  great  number  of  poems,  which  are  loft. 

EUDOXIANS,  a  party  or  feCt  of  heretics  in  the 
fourth  century,  fo  denominated  from  their  leader  Eu- 
doxius,  patriarch  of  Antioch  and  Confiantinople,  a 
great  defender  of  the  Arian  doCtrine.  The  Eudoxi- 
ans  adhered  to  the  errors  of  the  Arians  and  Euno- 
mians,  maintaining,  that  the  Son  was  created  out  of 
nothing  3  that  he  had  a  will  diftinCt  and  different  from 
that  of  the  Father,  &c. 

EVE.  See  Vigil. 

Eve,  the  mother  of  all  mankind  3  who  being  deluded 
by  the  ferpent,  occafioned  the  fall,  and  all  its  difmal 
confequences.  See  Adam. 

EVELYN,  John,  a  moft  learned  and  ingenious 
writer  and  natural  philofopher,  was  born  at  Wotton  in 
Surry,  the  feat  of  his  father,  in  1620.  After  making 
the  tour  of  Europe,  he  returned  to  England  about  the 
year  1651,  and  lived  very  retired  at  his  rural  retreat, 

Say’s  Court,  near  Deptford  in  Kent 3  where  his  difgufl 
at  the  violence  and  confufion  of  the  times  operated  fo 
far  upon  his  fludious  difpofition,  that  he  aCtually  pro- 
pofed  to  Mr  Boyle  the  eftablifhing  a  kind  of  college 
for  perfons  of  the  fame  turn  of  mind,  where  they 
might  aflociate  together  without  care  or  interruption. 

It  was  owing  to  Mr  Evelyn’s  gratitude  to  the  place 
of  his  education,  that  Oxford  became  poffeffed  of  the 
famous  Arundelian  marbles  3  which  he  perfuaded  the 
Lord  Henry  Howard  to  bellow  on  that  univerfity. 

He  was  very  afliduous  in  tranfmitting  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  whatever  fell  within  the  compafs  of  his  inquiries  3 
and  ufed  humbly  to  ftyle  himfelf  a  pioneer  in  the  fervice. 

When  the  number  of  books  he  publiflied  is  confidered, 
the  many  he  left  behind  him  unfinifhed  and  unpublifh- 
ed,  and  the  variety  of  fubjeCts  on  which  he  employed 
his  time,  his  induftry  and  application  are  aftonifhing. 

“  His  life  (fays  the  honourable  Mr  Walpole)  was  a 
courfe  of  inquiry,  fludy,  curiofity,  inftruCtion,  and  be¬ 
nevolence.  The  works  of  the  Creator,  and  the  mimic 
labours  of  the  creature,  were  all  objeCts  of  his  purfuit. 

He  unfolded  the  perfections  of  the  one,  and  afiifted  the 
imperfections  of  the  other.  He  adored  from  examina¬ 
tion  3  was  a  courtier  that  flattered  only  by  informing 
his  prince,  and  by  pointing  out  what  was  worthy  for 
him  to  countenance  3  and  was  really  the  neighbour  of 
the  Gofpel,  for  there  was  no  man  that  might  not  have 
been  the  better  for  him.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  patron  of  the  ingenious 
and  indigent,  and  peculiarly  ferviceable  to  the  lettered 
world;  for,  befides  his  writings  and  difeoveries,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  Arundelian  marbles  for  the  univerfity  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  the  Arundelian  library  for  the  Royal  Society: 
nor  is  it  the  leafl  part  of  his  praife,  that  he  who  pro- 
pofed  to  Mr  Boyle  the  ereCtion  of  a'  philofophic  col¬ 
lege  for  retired  and  fpeculative  perfons,  had  the  honefly 
to  write  in  defence  of  aCtive  life  againft  Sir  George 
Mackenzie’s  Eflay  on  Solitude.  He  knew  that  retire¬ 
ment  in  his  own  hands  was  induftry  and  benefit  to  man¬ 
kind  3  but  in  thofe  of  others,  lazinefs  and  inutility.” 

There  are  five  fmall  prints  of  this  gentleman’s  journey 
from  Rome  to  Naples,  drawn  and  etched  by  him  3  and 
among  his  publifhed  works  are,  1.  A  Character  of 
England  3  2,  The  State  of  France  3  3.  An  Eflay  on” 

the 
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Evergetes  the  firfl  book  of  Lucretius  De  reruvi  natura  ;  4.  The 
li  *  French  gardener  \  5.  A  Panegyric  on  King  Charles'  IPs 
Evefham.^  coronation  .  <5,  Fumifugum ,  or  the  inconvenience  of 
the  air  and  fmoke  of  London  difiipated  \  7.  The  Hi- 
ftory  and  Art  of  Engraving  on  Copper  *,  8.  A  parallel 
between  the  ancient  architecture  and  the  modem  5 
9.  Sylva,  or  a  difcourfe  of  foreft  trees  •,  and  feveral 
others.  This  amiable  gentleman  died,  full  of  age  and 
honour,  in  1706.  His  fon  John  Evelyn,  born  in  1654, 
diffinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  elegant  tranfiations  and 
poems  :  He  was  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  revenue 
in  Ireland  $  but  died  early  in  life,  in  1698. 

EVERGETES,  a  furname  fignifying  benefaftor ,  gi¬ 
ven  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  to  Antigonus  Dofon, 
and  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  It  was  alfo  commonly  given 
to  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Pontus,  and  we  bften  fee 
among  the  former  an  Alexander  Evergetes,  and  among 
the  latter  a  Mithridates  Evergetes.  Some  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors  alfo  claimed  that  epithet  of  Benevolent 
and  Humane. 

EVERGREEN,  in  Gardening ,  a  fpecies  of  peren¬ 
nials,  which  continue  their  verdure,  leaves,  &.c.  all  the 
year :  fuch  are  hollies,  phillyreas,  lauriftinufes,  bays, 
pines,  firs,  cedars  of  Lebanon,  $£c. 

EVERLASTING  pea.  See  Lathyrus,  Botany 
Index . 

EVES-droppers.  See  EAVEs-Droppers . 

EVESHAM,  or  Evesholm,  commonly  called  E - 
fain ,  a  town  of  Worcefterffiire,  feated  on  a  gentle  afcent 
from  the  river  Avon,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of 
feven  arches.  It  is  95  miles  from  London,  14  miles 
from  Worcefter,  and  has  a  harbour  for  barges.  It  is 
an  old  borough,  reckoned  the  fecond  ii\  the  county  j 
and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  had  former¬ 
ly  an  abbey  with  a  mitred  abbot  ,  which  abbey  when 
llanding  was  one  of  the  largeft  and  moil  ftately  of  any 
in  the  kingdom.  It  was  governed  by  a  bailiff,  till 
King  James  I.  at  the  requeft  of  his  fon  Prince  Henry, 
gave  it  a  charter  for  a  mayor,  7  aldermen,  1  2  capital 
burgefles,  a  recorder,  and  chamberlain,  who  are  all  of 
the  common  council,  with  24  other  burgeffes  called 
affiftants.  Four  of  the  aldermen,  and  the  mayer  for 
the  time  being,  are  juftices  of  the  peace  ,  and  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  and  of  gaol  delivery,  for  all  offences  in 
the  corporation,  except  high  treafon  $  and  the  corpo¬ 
ration  has  power  to  try  and  execute  felons  within  the 
borough.  Here  are  two  parifh-churches  5  but  the  bells 
of  both  have  been  removed  to  a  beautiful  old  tower 
which  was  one  of  the  gates  of  the  abbey.  The  town 
is  noted  for  the  great  vi&ory  obtained  near  it  by  Prince 
Edward,  afterwards  King  Edward  I.  over  Simon  Mont- 
foit,  the  great  earl  of  Leieefter,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle.  There  is  an  open  profpeCt  from  hence  of  the 
fpacious  valley  called  the  vale  of  Evcftam  or  vale  of 
Gloucefer ,  winch  fo  abounds  with  the  beff  of  corn,  as 
well  as  pafture  for  fheep,  that  it  is  reckoned  the  gra¬ 
nary  of  all  thefe  parts.  The  vale  runs  all  along  the 
banks  of  the  Avon,  from  Tewkefbury  to  Perfhore, 
and  Stratford  in  Warkwicklhire,  and  the  river  is  fo 
far  navigable.  It  has  a  weekly  market  and  four  fairs. 
The  market -houfe  built  by  Sir  Edward  Hobby  has  its 
upper  apartments  ufed  by  the  corporation  for  a  feffions- 
houfe,  and  formerly  for  the  affizes  of  the  county.  There 
are  confiderable  garden  grounds  around  the  place,  the 
produce  of  which  fupplies  the  adjacent  towns. 


EUGENE,  Francis,  prince  of  Savoy,  defcended 
from  Carignan,  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  houfe 
of  Savoy,  and  fon  of  Eugene  Maurice,  general  of  the 
Swifs  and  Grifons,  governor  of  Champagne,  and  earl 
of  Soiffons,  was  born  in  1663.  Louis  XIV.  to  whom 
he  became  afterwards  fo  formidable  an  enemy,  thought 
him  fo  unpromifing  a  youth,  that  he  refufed  him  pre¬ 
ferment  both  in  the  church  and  the  ftate,  thinking  him 
too  much  addi&ed  to  pleafure  to  be  ufeful  in  either. 
Prince  Eugene,  in  difguft,  quitted  France  \  and,  retir¬ 
ing  to  Vienna,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  Imperial  fervice. 
The  war  between  the  emperor  and  the  Turks  afforded 
the  firft  opportunity  of  exerting  his  military  talents  *, 
and  every  campaign  proved  a  new  ftep  in  his  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  higheft  offices  in  the  army.  He  gave 
the  Turks  a  memorable  defeat  at  Zenta  ;  commanded 
the  German  forces  in  Italy,  where  he  foiled  Marfhal 
Villeroy  in  every  engagement,  and  at  length  took  him 
prifoner.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  a  detail  of  his  cam¬ 
paigns  }  but  Prince  Eugene  diftinguifhed  himfelf  great¬ 
ly,  when  the  emperor  and  Queen  Anne  united  againff 
the  exorbitant  power  of  Louis  XIV.  He  died  at  Vienna 
in  the  year  1736  j  and  was  as  remarkable  for  his  modefty 
and  liberality,  as  for  his  abilities  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet. 

EUGENIA,  the  yamboo  :  A  genus  of  plants,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  icofandria  clafs  •,  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  19th  order,  Hefperidece.  See- 
Botany  Index . 

EVICTION,  in  Law ,  figiiifies  a  recovery  of  lands 
or  tenements  by  law. 

EVIDENCE,  that  perception  of  truth  which  arifes 
either  from  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfes  or  from  an  in¬ 
duction  of  reafon. 

Evidence,  in  Law,  fignifies  fame  proof  by  teftimony 
of  men  upon  oath,  or  by  writings  or  records.  It  is 
called  evidence ,  becaufe  thereby  the  point  in  iffue  in  a 
caufe  to  be  tried  is  to  be  made  evident  to  the  jury  ; 
for  probationes  debent  ejfe  evident es  et  perfpicutc.  The 
fyftem  of  evidence,  as  now  eftablifhed  in  our  courts  of 
common  law,  is  very  full,  comprehenfive,  and  refined  y 
far  different  from,  and  fuperior  to,  any  thing  known 
in  the  middle  ages  } — as  far  fuperior  in  that  as  in  all 
other  improvements  and  refinements  in  fcience,  arts, 


and  manners.. 

The  nature  of  evidence  during  the  ages  of  ignorance 
was  extremely  imperfeCl,  and  the  people  were  inca¬ 
pable  of  making  any  rational  improvement.  Thus  it 
was  the  imperfeClion  of  human  reafon  that  caufed  the 
invention  and  introduClion  of  the  ordeal,  as  an  appeal 
to  the-  Supreme  Being.  As  men  are  unable  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  manner  in  which  the  Deity  carries  on  the. 
government  of  the  univerfe,  by  equal,  fixed,  and  ge¬ 
neral  laws,  they  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  in  every  cafe 
which  their  paffions  or  intereft  render  important  in 
their  own  eyes,  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  all  ought  vilibly 
to  difplay  his  power  in  vindicating  innocence,  and  pu- 
niffiing  vice. 

EVIL,  in  Philofophy ,  & c.  is  either  moral  or  natu¬ 
ral.  Moral  evil  is  the  difagreement  between  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  a  moral  agent,  and  the  rule  of  thofe  aClions 
whatever  it  is  *.■ — Natural  evil  is,  whatever  deffroys  or  *  see 
any  way  difturbs  the  perfeClion  of  natural  beings  :  fucli™/  Philo* 
as  blindnefs,  difeafes,  death,  &c. 

King's  Evil ,  or  Scrophnla .  See  Medicine  Index . 

Eni-Merodach ,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Nebuchad- 

.  nezzar 
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lEuler.  nezzar  the  great,  king  of  Babylon,  fucceeded  to,  tbe 
crown  in  the  year  of  the  world  3443  j  but  governed 
the  kingdom  during  the  indifpofition  of  his  father, 
who,  after  feven  years,  having  recovered  his  underftand- 
ing,  once  more  afeended  the  throne  5  and,  as  fome  be¬ 
lieve,  imprifoned  his  fon  Evil-Merodach.  In  this  con¬ 
finement  it  is  fuppofed  that  Evil-Merodach  made  an 
acquaintance  and  friendfiiip  with  Jehoiachim  king  of 
Judah,  who  had  been  carried  to  Babylon  by  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar.  However  that  was,  it  is  certain,  that, 
foon  after  his  fucceffion  to  the  throne,  he  delivered  the 
king  of  Judah  out  of  prifon,  after  a  confinement  of  37 
years,  heaped  many  favours  on  him,  and  placed  him 
above  all  the  other  kings  who  were  at  the  court 
of  Babylon,  ^2  Kings  xxv.  27.  Jer.  lii.  ^1.)  Evil- 
Merodach  reigned  but  one  year,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  Archbifhop  Ufher  5  but  Dr  Prideaux 
will  have  him  to  have  reigned  two  years  5  and  was  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  Nerigliffar  his  filler’s  hufband,  who  having 
been  at  the  head  of  a  confpiracy  that  put  him  to 
death,  reigned  in  his  Head.  Others  will  have  it,  that 
this  prince  was  immediately  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Bel¬ 
shazzar. 

EULER,  LeONARD,  profeffor  of  mathematics, 
member  of  the  imperial  academy  of  Peterfburgh,  an¬ 
cient  direflor  of  the  royal  academy  of  Berlin,  and  fel¬ 
low  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London,  as  alfo  correfpond- 
ent  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  at  Paris, 
was  born  at  Bafil,  April  15.  1707,  of  reputable  pa¬ 
rents.  The  years  of  his  infancy  were  paffed  in  a  rural 
retreat  at  the  village  of  Richen,  of  which  place  his 
father  was  miniller. — Being  fent  to  the  univerfity  of 
Bafil,  he  attended  regularly  the  different  profeffors. 
As  his  memory  'was  prodigious,  he  performed  his  aca¬ 
demical  talks  with  uncommon  rapidity  •  and  all  the 
time  he  gained  by  this  was  confecrated  to  geometry, 
which  foon  became  his  favourite  ftudy.  The  early  pro- 
grefs  he  made  in  this  fcience,  only  added  new  ardour 
to  his  application  *,  and  thus  he  obtained  a  diilinguifhed 
place  in  the  attention  and  effeemof  Profeffor  John  Ber- 
nouilli,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  firll  mathe¬ 
maticians  in  Europe.  In  1723,  M.  Euler  took  his  de¬ 
gree  as  mailer  of  arts  •,  and  delivered  on  that  occafion 
a  Latin  difeourfe,  in  which  he  drew  a  comparifon  be¬ 
tween  the  philofophy  of  Newton  and  the  Cartefian  fy- 
ilem,  which  was  received  with  the  greatefl  applaufe. 
He  afterwards,  at  his  father’s  defire,  applied  himfelf 
to  the  lludy  of  theology,  and  the  oriental  languages. 
Though  thefe  ftudies  were  foreign  to  his  predominant 
propenfity,  his  fuccefs  was  confiderable  eren  in  this 
line  :  however,  with  his  father’s  confent,  he  returned 
to  geometry  as  his  principal  objeft.  He  continued  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  counfels  and  inllru6lions  of  M. 
Bernouilli  ;  he  contrafled  an  intimate  friendlhip  with 
his  two  fons  Nicholas  and  Daniel  4  and  it  was  in  con- 
fequence  of  thefe  connexions  that  he  became  after¬ 
wards  the  principal  ornament  of  the  academy  of  Peterf- 
burg.  The  projeft  of  ere&ing  this  academy,  which  had 
been  formed  by  Peter  the  Great,  was  executed  by 
Catherine  1, 5  and  the  two  young  Bernouillis  being  in¬ 
vited  to  Peterfburg  in  1725,  promifed  Euler,  who  was 
defirous  of  following  them,  that  they  would  ufe  their 
utmoft  endeavours  to  procure  for  him  an  advantageous 
fettlement  in  that  city.  In  the  mean  time,  by  their 
advice,  he  applied  himfelf  with  ardour  to  the  ffudy  of 
4 


phyfiolcgy,  to  which  he  made  a  happy  application  of 
his  mathematical  knowledge  \  and  he  attended  the  me¬ 
dical  le£lures  of  the  moll  eminent  profeffors  of  Bafil. 
This  lludy,  however,  did  not  wholly  engrofs  his  time  : 
it  did  not  even  relax  the  adlivity  of  his  vail  and  com- 
prehenlive  mind  in  the  cultivation  of  other  branches  of 
natural  fcience.  For  while  he  was  keenly  engaged  in 
phyliological  refearches,  he  compofed  A  Differtation  on 
the  Nature  and  Propagation  of  Sound,  and  an  anfwer 
to  a  prize  queilion  concerning  the  malting  of  Ihips  \ 
to  which  the  academy  of  fciences  adjudged  the  accejfit , 
or  fecond  rank,  in  the  year  1727.  From  this  latter 
difeourfe,  and  other  circumitances,  it  appears  that 
Euler  had  early  embarked  in  the  curious  and  important 
fludy  of  navigation,  which  he  afterwards  enriched  with 
fo  many  valuable  difeoveries. 

M.  Euler’s  merit  would  have  given  him  an  eafy  ad- 
miflion  to  honourable  preferment,  either  in  the  magi- 
llracy  or  univerfity  of  his  native  city,  if  both  civil  and 
academical  honours  had  not  been  there  diftributed  by 
lot.  The  lot  being  againil  him  in  a  certain  promo¬ 
tion,  he  left  his  country,  fet  out  for  Peterlburg,  and 
was  made  joint  profeffor  'with  his  countrymen  Meffrs 
Hermann  and  Daniel  Bernouilli  in  the  univerfity  of 
that  city.  At  his  firfi;  fetting  out  in  his  new  career, 
he  enriched  the  academical  colledlion  with  many  me¬ 
moirs,  which  excited  a  noble  emulation  -  between  him 
and  the  Bernouillis :  and  this  emulation  always  con¬ 
tinued,  without  either  degenerating  into  a  felfilh  jea- 
loufy,  or  producing  the  lealt  alteration  in  their  friend¬ 
lhip.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  carried  to  new  de¬ 
grees  of  perfedlion  the  integral  calculus,  invented  the" 
calculation  of  finufes,  reduced  analytical  operations  to 
a  greater  fimplicity,  and  thus  -was  enabled  to  throw 
new  light  on  all  the  parts  of  mathematical  fcience.  In 
1730,  he  was  promoted  to  the  profefforlhip  of  natural 
philofophy  ;  and  in  1733  he  fucceeded  his  friend  D. 
Bernouilli  in  the  mathematical  chair.  In  1735,  a  pro¬ 
blem  was  propofed  by  the  academy  which  required 
expedition,  and  for  the  folution  of  which  feveral  emi¬ 
nent  mathematicians  had  demanded  the  fpace  of  fome 
months.  The  problem  was  folved  by  Euler  in  three 
days,  to  the  great  allonilhment  of  the  academy  •  but 
the  violent  and  laborious  efforts  it  coll  him  threw  him 


into  a  fever,  which  endangered  his  life,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  ule  of  his  right  eye.  The  academy  of 
fciences  at  Paris,  which  in  1738  had  adjudged  the  prize 
to  his  memoir  Concerning  the  Nature  and  Properties1 
of  Fire,  propoled  for  the  year  1740  the  important  fub- 
je£l  of  the  fea  tides  j  a  problem  whofe  folution  required 
the  moll  arduous  calculations,  and  comprehended  the 
theory  of  the  folar  fyllem.  Euler’s  difeourfe  on  this 
queilion  was  adjudged  a  mailerpiece  of  analyfis  and 
geometry  ;  and  it  was  more  honourable  for  him  to  fhare 
the  academical  prize  with  fuch  illullrious  competitors 
as  Colin  Maclaurin  and  Daniel  Bernouilli,  than  to  have 
carried  it  away  from  rivals  of  lefs  magnitude.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  did  fuch  a  brilliant  competition  adorn  the  an¬ 
nals  of  the  academy  5  and  no  fubjedl,  perhaps,  propo¬ 
fed  by  that  learned  body  was  ever  treated  with  fuch 
accuracy  of  invelligation  and  force  of  genius,  'as  that 
which  here  difplayed  the  philofophical  powers  of  thefe 
three  extraordinary  men. 

In  the  year  1741,  M.  Euler  was  invited  to  Berlin 
to  augment  the  luilre  of  the  academy,  that  was  there 

rifing 
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Euleh  nfing  into  fame.  He  enriched  the  laft  volume  of 

- the  mifcellanies  (melanges),  of  Berlin  with  five  memoirs, 

which  make  an  eminent,  perhaps  the  principal,  fi¬ 
gure  in  that  colle&ion.  Thefe  were  followed  with  an 
aftoniftiing  rapidity  by  a  great  number  of  important 
refearches,  which  are  fcattered  through  the  memoirs 
of  the  Pruflian  academy  j  of  which  a  volume  ha*  been 
regularly  publifhed  every  year  fince  its  eftablifhment 
in  1744.  The  labours  of  Euler  will  appear  more  efpe- 
cially  aftoniftiing,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  while 
he  was  enriching  the  academy  of  Berlin  with  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  memoirs,  on  the  deepeft  parts  of  ma¬ 
thematical  fcience,  containing  always  fome  new  points 
of  view,  often  fublime  truths,  and  fometimes  difco se¬ 
ries  of  great  importance  ;  he  did  not  difcontinue  his 
philofophical  contributions  to  the  academy  of  Peterf- 
burgh,  which  granted  him  a  penfion  in  1742,  and 
whofe  memoirs  difplay  the  marvellous  fecundity  of  Eu¬ 
ler’s  genius.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  this 
great  man  obtained,  in  1 7 66,  permiffion  from  the  king 
•of  Pruftia  to  return  to  Peterfburgh,  where  he  defired 
to  pafs  the  reft  of  his  days.  Soon  after  his  return, 
which  was  gracioufty  rewarded  by  the  munificence  of 
Catherine  II.  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  diforder, 
which  terminated  in  the  total  lofs  of  his  fight.  A  ca- 
taraft,  formed  in  his  left  eye,  which  had  been  effen- 
tially  damaged  by  a  too  ardent  application  to  ftudy, 
deprived  him  entirely  of  the  ufe  of  that  organ.  It  was 
in  this  diftrefting  fituation  that  he  di&ated  to  his.  fer- 
vant,  a  tailor’s  apprentice,  who  was  abfolutely  devoid 
of  mathematical  knowledge,  his  elements  of  algebra  5 
which  by  their  intrinfical  merit,  in  point  of  perfpicuity 
and  method,  and  the  unhappy  circumftances  in  which 
they  were  compofed,  have  equally  excited  applaufe  and 
aftoniihment.  This  work,  though  purely  elementary, 
•difcovers  the  palpable  charatfteriftics  of  an  inventive  ge^ 
nius }  and  it  is  here  alone  that  we  meet  with  a  com¬ 
plete  theory  of  the  analyfis  of  Diophantus. 

About  this  time  M.  Euler  was  honoured  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  with  the  place  of  one  of 
the  foreign  members  of  that  learned  body  \  and,  after 
this,  the  academical  prize  was  adjudged  to  three  of 
his  memoirs,  Concerning  the  Inequalities  in  the  Motions 
of  the  Planets.  The  two  prize  queftions  propofed  by 
the  fame  academy  for  1770  and  1772  were  defigned  to 
obtain  from  the  labours  of  aftronomers  a  more  perfect 
theory  of  the  moon.  M.  Euler,  aftifted  by  his  eldeft 
fon,  was  a  competitor  for  thefe  prizes,  and  obtained 
them  both.  In  this  laft  memoir,  he  referved  for  far¬ 
ther  confideration  feveral  inequalities  of  the  moon’s 
motion,  which  he  could  not  determine  in  his  firft  theo¬ 
ry,  on  account  of  the  complicated  calculations  in  which 
the  method  he  then  employed  had  engaged  him.  He 
had  the  courage  afterward  to  review  his  whole  theory, 
with  the  aftiftance  of  his  fon  and  Meffrs  Krafft  and 
Lexell,  and  to  purfue  his  researches  until  he  had  con- 
ftru&ed  the  new  tables,  which  appeared,  together  with 
the  great  work,  in  1772.  Inftead  of  confining  him- 
felf  as  before,  to  the  fruitlefs  integration  of  three  dif¬ 
ferential  equations  of  the  fecond  degree,  which  are 
fumiftied  by  mathematical  principles,  he  reduced  them 
to  the  three  ordinates,  which  determine  the  place  of 
the  moon  \  he  divided  into  claffes  all  the  inequalities 
of  that  planet,  as  far  as  they  depend  either  on  the  elon¬ 
gation  of  the  fun  and  moon,  or  upon  th$,  eccentri¬ 


city,  or  the  parallax,  or  the  inclination  of  the  lunar  Euler. 

orbit.  All  thefe  means  of  inveftigation,  employ- 1 - 

ed  with  filch  art  and  dexterity  as  could  only  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  analytical  genius  of  the  firft  order,  were 
attended  with  the  greateft  fuccefs  ;  and  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  obierve,  without  admiration,  fuch  immenfe 
calculations  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
ingenious  methods  employed  by  this  great  man  to  a- 
bridge  them,  and  to  facilitate  their  application  to  the 
real  motion  of  the  moon.  But  this  admiration  will 
become  aftoniihment,  when  we  confider  at  what  period 
and  in  what  circumftances  all  this  was  effe&uated  by 
M.  Euler.  It  was  when  he  was  totally  blind,  and  con- 
fequently  obliged  to  arrange  all  his  computations  by 
the  foie  powers  of  his  memory  and  his  genius.  It 
was  when  he  was  embarraffed  in  his  domeftic  circum¬ 
ftances  by  a  dreadful  fire,  that  had  confumed  great 
part  of  his  fubftance,  and  forced  him  to  quit  a  ruined 
houfe,  of  which  every  corner  wns  known  to  him  by 
habit,  which,  in  fome  meafure,  fupplied  the  place  of 
fight.  It  was  in  thefe  circumftances  that  Euler  com¬ 
pofed  a  work,  which,  alone,  was  fufficient  to  render  his 
name  immortal.  The  heroic  patience  and  tranquillity 
of  mind  which  he  difplayed  here,  needs  no  defcrip- 
tion  :  and  he  derived  them  not  only  from  the  love  of 
fcience,  but  from  the  power  of  religion.  His  philo— 
fophy  was  too  genuine  and  fublime  to  ftop  its  analyfis- 
at  mechanical  caufes  \  it  led  him  to  that  divine  philo- - 
fophy  of  religion  which  ennobles  human  nature,  and 
can  alone  form  a  habit  of  true  magnanimity  and  patience 
in  fullering. 

Some  time  after  this,  the  famous  Wenzell,  by 
couching  the  cataraft,  reftored  M.  Euler’s  fight ;  but 
the  fatisfa£lion  and  joy  that  this  fuccefsful  operation 
produced,  were  of  Ihort  duration;  Some  inftances  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  his  furgeons,  and  his  own 
impatience  to  ufe  an  organ,  whofe  cure  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  finiftied,  deprived  him  of  his  fight  a  fecond 
time 4  and  this  relapfe  was  accompanied  with  torment¬ 
ing  pain.  He,  however,  with  the  aftiftance  of  his  fons, 
and  of  Meffrs  Krafft  and  Lexell,  continued  his  labours  j 
neither  the  lofs  of  his  fight,  nor  the  infirmities  of 
an  advanced  age,  could  damp  the  ardour  of  his  genius. 

He  had  engaged  to  furnilh  the  academy  of  Peterf¬ 
burgh  with  as  -  many  memoirs  as  would  be  fufficient  to 
complete  its  adis  for  20  years  after  his  death.  In 
the  fpace  of  feven  years  he  tranfmitted  to  the  acade¬ 
my  by  Mr  Golfwin,  above  70  memoirs,  and  above 
200  more,  which  were  revifed  and  completed  by  the- 
author  of  this  paper.  Such  of  thefe  memoirs  as  were 
of  ancient  date  were  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  form 
a  collection  that  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1783,  un-~ 
der  the  title  of  Analytical  Works . 

Euler’s  knowledge  was  more  univerfal  than  could  be 
well  expeCted  in  one  who  had  purfued  with  fuch  un¬ 
remitting  ardour  mathematics  and  aftronomy  as  his 
favourite  ftudies.  He  had  made  a  very  confiderable 
progrefs  in  medical,  botanical,  and  chemical  fcience.. 

What  waS  ftill  more  extraordinary,  he  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  fcholar,  and  poffeffed  what  is  generally  called  eru¬ 
dition  in  a  very  high  degree.  He  had,  read  with  at¬ 
tention  and  tafte,  the.  moft  eminent  writers  of  ancient 
Rome  5  the  civil  and  literary  hiftory  of  all  ages  and  all- 
nations  was  familiar  to  him  \  and  foreigners,  who  were 
only  ac^uaittt«4  with  his  work$?  were  aftoni/hed  to> 

find: 
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Eulogy  find  In  the  converfation  of  a  man,  whofe  long,  liie 
(I  feemed  folely  occupied  in  mathematical  and  phyfical 
^Kumenes-  refearches  and  difcoveries,  fuch  an  extenfive  acquaint- 
v  ance  with  the  molt  interefting  branches  of  literature. 
In  this  refpeCt,  no  doubt,  he  was  much  indebted  to  a 
very  uncommon  memory,  which  feemed  to  retain  every 
Idea  that  was  conveyed  to  it,  either  from  reading  or 
from  meditation.  Pie  could  repeat  the  iEneid  of 
Virgil,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  without  hefi- 
tation,  and  indicate  the  firft  and  laf!  line  of  every  page 
of  the  edition  he  ufed. 

Several  attacks  of  a  vertigo,  in  the  beginning  of 
September  1783,  which  did  not  prevent  his  calculating 
the  motions  of  the  aeroilatical  globes,  were,  neverthe- 
lefs,  the  forerunners  of  his  mild  and  happy  palfage 
from  this  fcene  to  a  better.  While  he  was  amuiing 
himfelf  at  tea  with  one  of  his  grandchildren,  he  wras 
flruck  with  an  apoplexy,  which  terminated  his  illuf- 
trious  career  at  the  age  of  76.  His  conflitution  was 
uncommonly  llrong  and  vigorous  y  his  health  was  good  ‘y 
and  the  evening  of  his  long  life  was  calm  and  ferene, 
fweetened  by  the  fame  that  follows  genius,  the  public 
efteem  and  relpeCt  that  are  never  withheld  from  ex¬ 
emplary  virtue,  and  feveral  domeftic  comforts  which 
he  wras  capable  of  feeling  and  therefore  deferved  to 
enjoy. 

'EULOGY,  eulogia,  in  church  hillory.  When 
the  Greeks  have  cut  a  loaf  or  piece  of  bread  to  con- 
fecrate  it,  they  break  the  reft  into  little  bits,  and  diftri- 
bute  it  among  the  perfons  who  have  not  yet  communi¬ 
cated,  or  fend  it  to  perfons  that  are  abfent  -y  and  thefe 
•pieces  of  bread  are  what  they  call  eulogies.  I  he  word 
is  Greek,  evXcyioc,  formed  of  gv,  bene ,  “  well,”  and  Myeay 
.dico,  u  I  fay,  fpeak  q.  d.  benediBum ,  “  blefled.” 

The  Latin  church  has  had  fomething  like  eulogies 
for  a  great  many  ages  ;  and  thence  arufethe  ufe  of  their 
holy  bread. 

The  name  eulogy  wras  likewife  given  to  loaves  or  cakes 
brought  to  church  by  the  faithful  to  have  them  blefled. 

Laftly,  The  ufe  of  the  term  palled  hence  to  mere  pre- 
fents  made  to  a  perfon  without  any  benedi&ion.  See 
the  Jefuit  Gretfer,  in  his  treatife  de  Bened/Bionibus  et 
MalediBionibus ,  lib.  ii.  cap.  22,  24,  &c.  where  he 
treats  of  eulogies  thoroughly. 

From  a  paflage  in  Bolandus,  on  the  life  of  St  Me- 
laine,  cap.  4.  it  appears,  that  eulogies  were  not  only 
of  bread,  but  any  kind  of  meat  blefled  and  hallowed 
for  that  purpofe.  Add,  that  almoft  every  body  blef- 
fed  and  diftributed  eulogies  y  not  only  bifhops  and 
prifts,  but  even  hermits,  though  laymen,  made  a 
pra&ice  of  it.  Women  alfo  would  fometimes  fend 
eulogies. 

The  wine  fent  as  a  prefent  was  alfo  held  an  eulogy. 
Bolandus  remarks  farther,  that  the  eucharift*  itfelf  was 
alfo  called  eulogy . 

Eulogy,  likewife  means  an  encomium  on  any  pej;- 
fon,  on  account  of  fome  virtue  or  gocd  quality. 

EUMARIDES,  of  w[Act^$y  “  eafy,”  among  the  an- 
C’ents,  a  kind  of  Ihoes  common  to  men  and  women. — - 
The  eumarides  were  uled  for  pomp  and  delicacy,  being 
neat,  and  painted  with  various  colours. 

EUMENES,  a  Greek  officer  In  the  army  of  Alex- 
a’  der,  fon  of  a  charioteer.  He  was  the  moft  worthy 
of  all  the  officers  of  .Alexander  to  fucceed  after  the 
death  of  his  mafter.  He  conquered  Paphlagonia,  and 
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Cappadocia,  of  which  he  obtained  the  government,  till  Eument'* 
the  power  and  jealouiy  of  Antigonus  obliged  him  to 
retire.  He  joined  his  forces  to  thole  of  Perdiccis, 
and  defeated  Craterus  and  Neoptolemus.  Neoptole- 
raus  perilhed  by  the  hands  of  Eumenes.  When  Cra¬ 
terus  had  been  killed  during  the  war,  his  remains  re¬ 
ceived  an  honourable  funeral  irem  the  hand  of  the  con¬ 
queror  }  and  Eumenes,  after  weeping  over  the  allies  of  a 
man  who  was  once  his  deareft  friend,  fent  his  remains 
to  his  relations  in  Macedonia.  Eumenes  fought  againft 
Antipater  and  conquered  him ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Perdiccas  his  ally,  his  arms  were  direCted  againft  An- 
tigonus,  by  whom  he  wras  conquered  A.  U.  C.  433, 
chiefly  by  the  treacherous  conduCl  of  his  officers.  T  his 
fatal  battle  obliged  him  to  difband  the  greateft  part  of 
his  army  to  fectire  himfelf  a  retreat  5  and  he  fled  with 
only  700  faithful  attendants  to  a  fortified  place  on  the 
confines  of  Cappadocia,  called  Nora ,  where  he  was  foon 
befieged  by  the  conqueror.  He  fupported  the  liege 
for  a  year  with  courage  and  refolution,  but  fome  dif- 
advantageous  fkirmifhes  fo  reduced  him,  that  his  fol- 
diers,  grown  defperate,  and  bribed  by  the  offers  of  the 
enemy,  had  the  infidelity  to  betray  him  into  the  hands 
of  Antigonus.  The  conqueror,  from  fliame  or  re* 

.morfe,  had  not  the  courage  to  viiit  Eumenes  \  but  when 
he  was  afked  by  his  officers,  in  what  manner  he  wilhed 
him  to  be  kept,  he  anfwered,  keep  him  as  carefully  as 
you  would  keep  a  lion.  This  fevere  command  was 
obeyed  *y  but  the  afperity  of  Antigonus  vanifhed  in  a 
few  days,  and  Eumenes,  delivered  from  the  weight  of 
chains,  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  company  of  his 
friends.  Even  Antigonus  helitated  whether  he  fhould 
not  reftore  to  his  liberty  a  man  with  whom  he  had 
lived  in  the  greateft  intimacy  while  both  fubfervient  to 
the  command  of  Alexander  y  and  thefe  fecret  emotions 
of  pity  and  humanity  were  not  a  little  increafed  by  the 
petitions  of  his  fon  Demetrius  for  the  releafe  of  Eu¬ 
menes.  But  the  calls  of  ambition  prevailed  *,  and 
when  Antigonus  recollected  what  an  aClive  enemy  he 
had  in  his  power,  he  ordered  Eumenes  to  be  put 
to  death  in  the  prifon.  His  bloody  commands  wtre 
executed  3  1 5  years  before  the  Chriitian  era.  Such  w7as 
the  end  of  a  man  who  raifed  himfelf  to  pow  er  by  merit 
alone.  His  fkill  in  public  exercifes  firft  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  Philip  y  and  under  Alexander,  his 
attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  royal  perfon,  and 
particularly  his  military  accomplifhments,  promoted 
him  to  the  rank  pf  a  general.  Even  his  enemies  re-  - 
vered  him  \  and  Antigonus,  by  whole  orders  he  pe¬ 
rilhed,  honoured  Kis  remains  with  a  fplendid  funeral, 
and  conveyed  his  alhes  to  his  wife  and  family  in  Cap-  r 
jpadocia.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  Eumenes  had 
fuch  a  uniyerfal  influence  over,  the  fucceflors  of  ^Alex¬ 
ander,  that  none  during  his  lifetime  dared  to  afliime  the 
title  of  king.  (  .  .. 

Eumenes  I*  king  of  Pergamus,  who  fucceeded  his 
uncle  Philetaerus  about  264  yrars  before  Chrift.  He 
made  war  againft  Antiochus  the  fon  of  Seleucus,  and 
enlarged  his  pofleffions  by  feizing  upon  many  of  the 
cities  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  He  lived  in  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  and  made  war  againft  Prufias  king  of 
Bithynia.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  learning  y  but 
being  much  given  to  wine,  he  died  of  an  excefs  in 
drinking^  after  a  reign  of  22  years.  He  was  fucceed- 
by  Attalus, 
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Eumenes  Eumenes  II.  fucceeded  his  father  Attalus  on  the 
throne  of  Aha  and  Pergamus.  His  kingdom  was  fmall 
.umo  pi  esand  poor,  but  he  rendered  it  powerful  and  opulent  ;  and 
his  alliance  with  the  Romans  did  not  a  little  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  increafe  of  his  dominions  after  the  victo¬ 
ries  obtained  over  Antiochus  the  Great.  He  carried 
his  arms  againft  Prufias  and  Antigonus  ;  and  died  1 60 
years  before  Chrift,  after  a  reign  of  40  years,  leaving 
the  kingdom  to  his  fon  Attalus  II.  He  has  been  ad¬ 
mired  for  his  benevolence  and  magnanimity ;  and  his 
love  of  learning  greatly  enriched  the  famous  library  of 
Pergamus,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  predeceffors 
in  imitation  of  the  Alexandrian  collection  of  the  Ptole¬ 
mies.  His  brothers  were  fo  attached  to  him  and  de¬ 
voted  to  his  intereft,  that  they  enlifted  among  his  body 
guards  to  fhow  their  fraternal  fidelity. 

Eumenes,  a  celebrated  orator  of  Athens  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  Some  of  his  harangues 
and  orations  are  extant.  An  hillorical  writer  in  Alex¬ 
ander’s  army. 

EUMENIDES,  a  name  given  to  the  Furies  by  the 
ancients.  They  fprang  from  the  blood  of  the  wound 
which  Coelus  received  from  his  fon  Saturn.  According 
to  others,  they  were  daughters  of  Earth,  and  conceived 
from  the  blood  of  Saturn.  Some  make  them  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Acheron  and  Night,  or  Pluto  and  Proferpine. 
According  to  the  more  received  opinions,  they  w’ere 
three  in  number,  Tifiphone,  Megara,  and  AleCto,  to 
which  fome  add  Nemefis.  Plutarch  mentions  only  one 
called  Adrajla ,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Neceflity. 
T  hey  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  miniiters  of  the  vengeance 
of  the  gods.  They  were  ftem  and  inexorable ;  and 
were  always  employed  in  punifhing  the  guilty  upon 
-earth,  as  well  as  in  the  infernal  regions.  They  inflict¬ 
ed  their  vengeance  upon  earth  by  wars,  peftilence,  and 
diffenfions,  and  by  the  fecret  flings  of  confcience  5  and 
in  hell  they  punilhed  the  guilty  by  continual  flagella¬ 
tion  and  torments.  They  were  alfo  called  Furice  and 
Erinnys.  Their  worfhip  was  almoft  univerfal  $  and 
people  dared  not  to  mention  their  names  or  fix  their 
eyes  upon  their  temples.  They  were  honoured  with  fa- 
crifices  and  libations  j  and  in  Achaia  they  had  a  temple, 
which  when  entered  by  any  one  guilty  of  a  crime,  fud- 
denly  rendered  him  furious  and  deprived  him  of  tne  ufe 
of  his  reafon.  In  the  facrifices  the  votaries  ufed  branch¬ 
es  of  cedar  and  of  alder,  hawthorn,  faffron,  and  juni¬ 
per  5  and  the  victims  were  generally  turtle  doves  and 
fheep,  ndth  libations  of  wine  and  honey.  They  were 
ufually  reprefented  with  a  grim  and  frightful  afpeCt, 
with  a  black  and  bloody  garment,  and  with  ferpents 
writhing  round  their  heads  inilead  of  hair.  They  held 
a  burning  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  whip  of  fcorpions 
in  the  other  j  and  were  always  attended  by  Terror, 
Rage,  Palenefs,  and  Heath.  In  hell  they  were  feated 
around  Pluto’s  throne,  as  the  minifters  of  his  ven¬ 
geance. 

EUMENIDIA,  feflivals  in  honour  of  the  Eumeni- 
des,  called  by  the  Athenians  <ri y.vou  ftac;,  6i  venerable 
g’oddefTes.”  They  were  celebrated  once  every  year, 
with  facrifices  of  pregnant  ewes,  with  offerings  of  cakes 
.made  by  the  raoft  eminent  youths,  and  libations  of  ho¬ 
ney  and  wine.  At  Athens  none  but  Ireeborn  citizens 
were  admitted,  fuch  as  had  led  a  life  the  molt  virtuous 
and  unfullied. 

EUMOLPIDES,  the  prieffs  of  Ceres  at  the  ccle- 
Vo L.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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bration  of  her  feflivals  at  Eleufis.  They  were  defeend-  Eurr.oipu* 
ed  from  Eumolpus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  made  II . 
prieft  of  Ceres  by  Erechtheus  king  of  Athens.  He  Eunomian-; 
became  fo  powerful  after  his  appointment  to  the  prieft* 
hood,  that  he  maintained  a  war  againft  Erechtheus. 

This  war  proved  fatal  to  both.  Erechtheus  and  Eu¬ 
molpus  were  both  killed,  and  peace  was  re-eftablifhed 
among  their  defendants,  on  condition  that  the  prieft  - 
hoc-d  ever  remained  in  the  houfe  of  Eumolpus,  and  the 
regal  power  in  the  family  of  Erechtheus.  The  prieft  - 
hood  remained  in  the  family  of  Eumolpus  for  1203 
years  j  and  this  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  becaufe  he  who 
was  once  appointed  to  the  holy  office  was  obliged  to 
remain  in  perpetual  celibacy. 

EUMOLPUS,  a  king  of  Thrace,  fon  of  Neptune 
and  Chione. .  He  was  thrown  into  the  fea  by  his  mo¬ 
ther,  who  wifhed  to  conceal  her  fhame  from  her  father. 

Neptune  faved  his  life  and  carried  him  into  ^Ethiopia, 
where  he  was  brought  up  by  a  woman,  one  of  whole 
daughters  he  married.  An  ad  of  violence  to  his  fifter- 
in-law  obliged  him  to  leave  ^Ethiopia,  and  he  fled  to 
Ihrace  with  his  fon  Ifmarus,  where  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Tegyrius  the  king  of  the  country.  This 
connexion  to  the  royal  family  rendered  him  ambitious  5 
he  confpired  againft  his  father-in-law,  and  fled,  when 
the  con fpi racy  was  difeovered,  to  Attica,  where  he  was 
initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  Ceres  of  Eleufis,  and  made 
hierophantes  or  high  prieft.  He  was  afterwards  recon¬ 
ciled  to  Tegyrius,  and  inherited  his  kingdom.  He 
made  war  againft  Erechtheus  king  of  Athens,  who  had 
appointed  him  to  the  office  of  high  prieft,  and  perifhed 
in  battle  about  1380  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

His  defendants  were  alfo  invefted  with  the  prieft- 
hood,  which  remained  for  about  I2CO  years  in  that  fa¬ 
mily. 

EUNAPIUS,  a  native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  a  cele¬ 
brated  fophift,  phyfician,  and  hiftorian,  who  flouriflied 
in  the  4th  century,  under  the  emperors  Valentinian, 

Valens,  and  Gratian.  He  wrote  “  The  Lives  of  the 
Philofophers  and  Sophifts,”  in  which  he  frequently 
fhows  himfelf  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Chriftians  ;  alfo  a 
**  Hiftory  of  the  Csefars,”  which  he  deduced  from  the 
reign  of  Claudius  where  Herodian  left  off,  down  to  that 
of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  The  hiftory  is  loft  5  but 
we  have  the  fubftance  of  it  in  Zofimus,  who  is  fuppo¬ 
fed  to  have  done  little  more  than  copy  it. 

EUNOMIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  Chriftian  here¬ 
tics  in  the  4th  century.  They  were  a  branch  of  A- 
rians,  and  took  their  name  from  Eunomius  bifhop  of 
Cyzicus,  whofe  confeffion  of  faith  here  follows,  extraCt- 
ed  from  Cave’s  Hijloria  Literaria ,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 

U  There  is  one  God,  uncreated  and  without  beginning ; 
who  has  nothing  exifting  befoi'e  him,  for  nothing  can 
exiff  before  what  is  uncreated  5  nor  with  him,  for  what 
is  uncreated  muft  be  one ;  nor  in  him,  for  God  is  a 
Ample  and  uncompounded  being.  This  one  Ample  and 
eternal  being  is  God,  the  creator  and  ordainer  of  all 
things  ;  firft  indeed  and  principally  of  his  only-begot¬ 
ten  Son  ;  and  then,  through  him,  of  all  other  things. 

For  God  begot,  created,  and  made,  the  Son,  only  by 
his  direct  operation  and  power,  before  all  things,  and 
every  other  creature  j  not  producing,  however,  any  be¬ 
ing  like  himfelf,  or  imparting  any  of  his  own  proper 
fubftance  to  the  Son  :  For  God  is  immortal,  uniform, 
indiviflble  j  and  therefore  cannot  communicate  any  part 
X  X  of 
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Ennoimus,  of  his  own  proper  fubttance  to  another.  He  alone  is 
Eunuch,  unberotten  3  and  it  is  impofiible  that  any  other  being 

v~ — ~ — '  fhould  be  formed  of  an  unbegotten  fubflancc.  He  did 
not  ufe  his  own  fubflance  in  begetting  the  Son,  but 
Ins  will  only  :  nor  did  he  beget  him  in  the  likenefs  of 
his  fubflancc,  but  according  to  his  own  good  pleafure. 
Jle  then  created  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  fird  and  greatefl 
of  all  fpirits,  by  his  own  power  indeed  and  operation 
mediately  yet  by  the  immediate  potter  and  operation 
of  the  Son.  After  the  Holy  Spirit  he  created^all  other 
things  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  vifible  and  invisible,  cor¬ 
poreal  and  incorporeal,  mediately  by  himfell,  by  the 
power  and  operation  of  the  Son,”  &c. 

EUNOMIUS,  a  famous  herefiarch  of  the  4th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  difciple  of  Elius,  but  abundantly  more  fubtile 
than  his  mailer,  as  well  as  more  bold  in  propagating 
the  opinions  of  his  fe6f,  who  after  him  are  called  Eu- 
nomians.  tie  was  ordained  bidiop  of  Cyzicus  3  but 
grave  fo  much  disturbance  by  the  intemperance  of  his 
zeal,  that  he  was  depofed  more  than  once.  At  laff, 
tired  with  being  tolled  about,  he  petitioned  to  retreat 
to  the  place  of  his  birth,  Dacora  in  Cappadocia  3  where 
ke  died  very  old  about  the  year  374?  a^er  experiencing 
a  variety  of  lufferings.  The  greatefl  part  of  his  works 
are  loft/  There  is,  however,  befidss  two  or  three  fmall 
pieces,  a  confeffion  of  his  laith  remaining,  which  Cave 
inferted  in  his  Hijioria  Liter  aria,  from  a  manufeript  in 
Archbifhop  Tennifon’s  library.  See  the  preceding  article. 

EUNUCH,  a  caflrated  perion.  See  the  article  Ca- 
str  ati OX.' — The  word  is  formed  from  evn*  1%^,  T  d. 
leBi  cura?n  habet%  “  guardian  or  keeper  of  the  bed.” 

In  Britain,  France,  &c.  eunuchs  are  never  made  but 
upon  occafion  of  fome  difeafe,  which  renders  fuch  an 
operation  necelfary  3  but  in  Italy  they  make  great  num¬ 
bers  of  children,  from  one  to  three  years  of  age,  eu¬ 
nuchs,  every  year,  to  fupply  the  operas  and  theatres  of 
all  Europe  with  fingers.  M.  de  la  Lande,  in  his  V oy- 
age  d’ Italic,  aiTerts,  that  there  are  public  lliops  at  Na¬ 
ples  where  this  cruel  operation  is  performed,  and  that 
over  the  door  of  thefe  (hops  is  inferibed  ^ ui  Ji  cajlrano 
raqa%%i>  But  Dr  Burney  informs  us,  that  he  was  not 
only  utterly  unable  to  fee  or  hear  of  any  fuch  fhops  du¬ 
ring  his  residence  in  that  city,  but  was  conilantly  told, 
both  by  the  natives  and  Engliih  fettled  there,  that  the 
laws  againft  fuch  a  prablice  were  fo  numerous  and  fe- 
vere,  that  it  was  never  performed  but  with  the  utmofl 
fecrecy. 

In  the  eadern  parts  of  the  world,  they  make  eunuchs 
in  order  to  be  guards  or  attendants  on  their  women. 
The  feraglios  of  the  caitem  emperors  are  chiefly  ferved 
and  guarded  by  eunuchs  3  and  yet,  from  good  autho¬ 
rity,  we  learn,  that  the  rich  eunuchs  in  Perfia  and 
other  countries  keep  feraglios  for  their  own  ufe.  Thofe 
who,  out  of  an  imprudent  zeal  to  guard  themfelves  from 
fenfual  pleasures,  made  themfelves  eunuchs,  were,  by 
the  council  of  Nice,  condemned  and  excluded  from  holy 
orders.  There  are  feveral  fevere  prohibitions  in  Ger¬ 
many  againft  the  making  of  eunuchs  *,  and  in  France 
an  eunuch  muft  not  marry,  not  even  with  the  content 
of  the  woman. 

Though  the  prablice  of  cafiration  is  deteftable  in 
every  point  of  view  *,  yet  there  appears  no  real  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  injurious  opinion  generally  entertained  of 
eunuchs,  viz.  that  they  are  all  cowards,  and  devoid  of 
genius  for  literature  or  any  folid  ftudy.  “  As  to  genius 
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(fays  the  author  laft  quoted),  I  never  found  thofe  ol  the  Enr.adi 
firft  clafs  in  mufic  deficient  in  intelleaual  abilities  for 
more  ferious  ftudies.  Indeed  I  have  Teen  real  genius, 
and  difpofitions  for  literary  purfuits,  in  more  than  one 
great  opera  finger  3  and  as  for  componrion,  and  the 
theory  of  mufic,  not  only  the  belt  lingers  of  the  pope’s 
chapel  ever  fmee  the  beginning  of  the  lad  century ,  but 
the  heft  compofers,  are  among  the  foprani  in  that  fer- 
vice.”  With  refpedl  to  the  operation  affeaiRg  the  mind 
fo  much  as  to  deprive  it  of  all  fortitude  in  times  of  dan¬ 
ger,  there  is  great  reafon  to  doubt  the  fa£I  *.  molt  of  the 
generals  of  eaitern  monarch s  having  been  at  all  times 
of  this  clafs  3  and  the  braveft  Hand  that  ever  was  made  a- 
gainft  Alexander  the  Great  was  at  Gaza,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  one  of  Darius’s  generals,  who  was  an  eunuch. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  gives  an  account  of  Menophilus, 
a  eunuch,  to  whom  Ivlithridates  intruded  his  daughter  ; 
which  proves  the  poflibilitv  of  fuch  unfortunate  perfons 
pofTeflmg  a  heroifm  equal  to  that  of  the  mod  determi¬ 
ned  Stoic. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  the  ancients  never  fuppofed 
eunuchs  to  have  been  men  of  inferior  intellects,  or  that 
they  pofleffed  lefs  vigour  of  mind  than  other  men.  At 
lead  the  Perfians  were  not  of  this  opinion  $  for  Hero-  . 

dot  us  *  relates,  that  when  they  had  taken  poffeflion  of 
fome  Ionian  cities,  n  ev  itoi<P\ci\ii5  inXeycftevoi  \yejpej„ 


r^vov,  nett  i7roitvv  a  fit  uvat  evvay^iq.  It  is  cer-jng. 

tain,  however,  Herodotus  f ,  in  relating  the  melancholy  f  Lib.  viif. 
dory  of  Hermotimus,  fays,  that  jeet^ot  roetrt  rep-  66!* 

psdjegot  etn  u  tvwwh  TTidlw  linnet  nctrr,;,  rm  f votyiav, 

«  among  the  barbarians,  the  eunuchs  are  more  valued 
than  other  men,  on  account  of  their  univerfal  fidelity.” 

It  appears  from  this  paffage  of  Herodotus,  that  in  Per¬ 
fia  eunuchs  were  far  from  being  objects  of  contempt  3 
and  were  even  frequently  promoted  to  the  highed  ho¬ 
nours.  This  was  indeed  the  cafe  with  Hermotimus. 

We  find  in  Agathias,  who  was  one  of  the  Byzantine 
hidorians,  that  a  general  in  the  Roman  army,  named 
Naj'fes,  was  a  eunuch.  This  v/as  in  the  latter  ages. 

In  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Aridides,  Themidocles  is  related 
to  have  chofen  an  eunuch*  whofe  name  was  Jlrnai'csy 
from  among  his  prifoners,  to  fend  on  a  fecret  embaffy 
to  Xerxes.  This  furely  may  ferve  to  drow,  that  mental 
imbecility  was  not  fuppofed  by  the  Greeks  to  be  the 
chara&eridic  of  eunuchifm.  The  fame  dory  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  placed  in  Arnaces,  who  was  one  of  the  Per  dan 
king’s  eunuchs,  is  related  alfo  in  the  life  of  Themido¬ 
cles.  Aridotle  paid  fuch  high  refpebl  to  Hermias,  who 
was  a  eunuch  and  governor  of  Atamea,  which  is  in 
Myfia,  that  he  even  offered  facrifices  in  honour  of  him  3 
as  Lucian  informs  us  in  his  Dialogue  entitled  Eunuchus . 

This  regard  of  Aridotle  for  Hermias  has  been  often^  ce¬ 
lebrated,  and  is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  Harpocration^ 
and  others. 

Eunuchs,  in  church  hidory,  a  fe£t  of  heretics  in  the 
third  century,  vriio  ivere  mad  enough  to  cadrate,  not 
only  thofe  of  their  own  perfuafion,  but  even  ^  all  others 
they  could  lay  hold  of.  T  hey  took  their  rile  from  the 
example  of  Origen,  who,  mifunderdanding  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  of  our  Saviour,  u  and  eunuchs  who  made 
themfelves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  cadra- 
ted  himfelf.  1 

EVOCATI,  foldiers  among  the  Romans,  who  Hav¬ 
ing  ferved  their  full  time  in  the  army,  went  afterwards 
volunteers  at  the  requed  of  fome  favourite  general  3  on 

which 
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Evocation  which  account  they  were  called  by  the  honourable 
names*of  Emeriti  and  Beneficiarii. 

EVOCATION  ( Evocatio ),  among  the  Romans,  a 
religious  ceremony  always  obferved  by  them  at  the  un¬ 
dertaking  a  fiege,  wherein  they  folemnly  called  upon 
the  gods  and  goddefles  of  the  place  to  fotfake  it  and 
come  over  to  them.  Without  the  performance  of  this 
ceremony,  they  either  thought  that  the  place  could  not 
be  taken,  or  that  it  would  be  a  facrilege  to  take  the 
gods  prifoners.  They  always  took  it  for  granted  that 
their  prayer  was  heard,  and  that  the  gods  had  deferted 
the  place  and  come  over  to  them,  provided  they  were 
•able  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  it. 

EUODIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  te- 
trandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index, 

EVOLUTION,  in  Algebra  ^  the  unfolding  or  open¬ 
ing  of  a  curve,  and  making  it  defcribe  an  evolvent. — 
The  word  evolutio  is  formed  of  the  prepolition  c,  “  out;” 
and  vo/vo,  u  I  roll,  or  wind  y ’  q.  d.  an  unwinding ,  or 
unrolling. 

The  equable  evolution  of  the  periphery  of  a  circle, 
or  other  curve,  is  fuch  a  gradual  approach  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference  to  rectitude,  as  that  its  parts  do  all  concur 
sad  equally  evolve  or  unbend  ;  fo  that  the  fame  line 
becomes  fucceffively  a  lefs  arc  of  a  reciprocally  greater 
circle  ;  till  at  latt  they  change  into  a  ftraight  line.  In 
the  Phil.  Tranf.  N°  260,  a  new  quadratrix  to  the  circle 
is  found  by  this  means,  being  the  curve  defcribed  by  the 
equable  evolution  of  its  periphery. 

Evolution,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  extraction  of  roots 
out  of  powers  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  ttands  oppofed  to  in¬ 
volution.  See  Algebra. 

Evolution,  in  the  art  ofvvar,  the  motion  made  by 
a  body  of  troops,  when  they  are  obliged  to  change  their 
form  and  difpotttion,  in  order  to  preferve  a  poft  or  oc¬ 
cupy  another,  to  attack  an  enemy  with  more  advantage, 
or  to  be  in  a  condition  of  defending  themfelves  the 


better. 

It  conttfts  in  doublings,  counter-marches,  converttons, 
Sic.  A  battalion  doubles  tile  ranks,  when  attacked  in 
front  or  rear,  to  prevent  its  being  flanked  or  furround- 
ed  ;  for  then  a  battalion  fights  with  a  larger  front.  The 
files  are  doubled,  either  to  accommodate  themfelves  to 
the  necettity  of  a  narrow  ground,  or  to  refift  an  enemy 
that  attacks  them  in  flank.  But  if  the  ground  will  al¬ 
low  it,  converfion  is  much  preferable  ;  becaufe,  after 
converfion,  the  battalion  is  in  its  firft  form,  and  oppofes 
the  file-leaders,  which  are  generally  the  beft  men,  to 
the  enemy  ;  and  like  wife,  becaufe  doubling  the  files  in 
a  new  or  not  well-difciplined  regiment,  they  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  fall  into  diforder.  '  See  Doubling. 

E VOLVULUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  29th  order,  Campanacece.  See  Botany 


Index. 


EUONYMUS,  the  spindle  tree  ;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  j  and  in  the 
natural  method  ranking  under  the  43d  order,  Dumofce. 
See  Botany  Index, 

EUPATORIUM,  HEMP  AGRIMONY*,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  na¬ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compofitce . 
See  Botany  Index. 

EUPATRID7E,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  by 
Thefeus  to  the  nobility  of  Athens,  .as  dittinguilhed  from 


the  Geomori  and  Demiurgi.  The  Eupatridre,  by  The-  Euphony 
feus’s  ettablifhment,  had  the  right  of  choofing  magi-  II 
ftrates,  teaching  and  difpenfmg  the  laws,  and  interpre-£up*1Iatcs‘. 
ting  holy  and  religious  myfleries.  The  whole  city,  in 
all  other  matters,  was  reduced  to  an  equality.  The 
Geomori  were  hulhandmen,  and  inferior  to  the  Eupa- 
tridae  in  point  of  fortune  ;  the  Demiurgi  were  artificers, 
and  fell  ffiort  of  the  Eupatridae  in  number. 

EUPPIONY,  in  Grammar ,  an  eafinefs,  fmoothnefs, 
and  elegance  of  pronunciation.  The  word  is  formed 
of  sv,  beney  “  well;”  and  <£«»*,  vox ,  “  voice.”  Quin¬ 
tilian  calls  euphonia ,  “  voca litas  Scaliger,  44  f edits 
pronunciation 

Euphonia  is  properly  a  kind  of  figure  whereby  we 
fupprefs  a  too  harfli  letter,  or  convert  it  into  a  fmooth- 
er,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  rules.  There  are  examples 
enough  in  all  languages. 

EUPHYMISM.  See  Oratory. 

EUPHORBIA,  spurge  ;  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the’  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  38th  order,  Tricoccce.  Seci 
Botany  Index. 

EUPHORBIUM,  in  the  Materia  Medic  a ,  a  »gum- 
mi-refinous  fubftance,  which  exfudes  from  a  large  orien¬ 
tal  tree,  (Euphorbia  oj/icinaruni).  See  Materia  Me¬ 
dic  a  Index. 

EUPHORBUS,  a  famous  Trojan,  fon  of  Panthous. 

He  was  the  firtt  who  wounded  Patroclus,  -whom  Hec¬ 
tor  killed.  He  periihed  by  the  hand  of  Menelaus,  who 
hung  his  fhield  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos.  Py¬ 
thagoras,  the  founder  of  the  doflrine  of  the  metemp- 
fychofis  or  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  affirmed  that  he  had 
been  once  Euphorbus,  and  that  his  foul  recolle&ed 
many  exploits  which  had  been  done  while  it  animated 
that  Trojan’s  body.  As  a  further  proof  of  his  alfertion, 
he  fliowed  at  firtt  fight  the  ttiield  of  Euphorbus  in  the 
temple  of  Juno. 

EUPH ORION  0/XHALCIS,  a  poet  and  hittorian, 
born  in  the  126th  Olympiad*  Suetonius  fays  that  Ti¬ 
berius  compofed  verfes  in  imitation  of  Euphorion,  Ria- 
nius  and  Parthenius  ;  with  whom  he  was  charmed  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  ordered  their  writings  and  their 
pictures  to  be  kept  in  all  the  public  libraries,  among  the 
ancient  and  celebrated  authors. 

EUPHRASIA,  eye-bright  ;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  40th  order,  Ferfonatec.  See 
Botany  Index. 

EUPHRATES,  a  river  universally  allowed  to  take 
its  rife  in  Armenia  Major ;  but  in  what  particular  fpot, 
or  in  what  direftion  it  afterwards  fliapes  its  courfe,  there 
is  the  greatett  difagreement.  Strabo  fays,  that  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  rifes  in  Mount  Abus,  wdiich  he  joins  with,  or 
accounts  a  part  of,  Mount  Taurus ;  that  its  beginning 
is  on  the  north  fide  of  Mount  Taurus ;  and  that  run¬ 
ning,  firtt  weftward  through  Armenia,  then  ttriking  off 
to  the  fouth,  it  forces  its  way  through  that  mountain  : 
and  thus  it  rifes  in  the  fouth  of  Armenia,  Mount  Tau¬ 
rus  being  the  boundary  on  that  fide  ;  and  runs  through 
its  fouth  part,  quite  to  Cappadocia,  conterminal  with 
Armenia  Minor ;  or  quite  to  this  latt,  or  to  its  fouth 
limit ;  to  reach  wdiich,  it  mutt  bend  its  well  courfe  a 
little  north  ;  becaufe  Taurus,  from  which  it  rofe,  lies 
lower,  or  more  to  the  fouth,  and  almott  parallel  with 
Mcliter.e  :  and  that  then  it  turns  to  the  fouth^  in  order 
X  x  2  to 
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En polis,  to  break  through  Taurus,  and  efcape  to  Syria,  and  then 
Evremond.  take  a  new  bend  to  Babylonia.  To  this  account  of 
1 "  ~v  "  J  Strabo,  Pliny  runs  quite  counter  *,  adducing  eye-witnef- 
fes,  who  carry  the  Euphrates  from  north  to  fouth  in  a 
right  line,  till  it  meets  Mount  Taurus*,  placing  the 
fprings  to  the  eaft,  as  Strabo  does  ;  whence,  he  fays,  it 
runs  in  a  long  courfe  well  ward,  before  it  bends  fouth  ; 
and  that  it  rifes  not  from  Mount  Taurus,  but  far  to  the 
north  of  it  y  and  he  makes  it  run  ftraight  weft  from  its 
rife,  then  turn  fouth  fpontaneoufly,  without  any  inter- 
poling  obftacle,  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  Strabo, 
Mela,  and  others,  who  make  Taurus  the  caufe  of  this 
turn.  The  Euphrates  naturally  divides  into  two  chan¬ 
nels,  one  through  Babylon,  and  the  other  through  Se- 
leueia,  hefides  the  feveral  artificial  cuts  made  between  it 
and  the  Tigris  about  Babylon  :  and  thefe  cuts  or  trench¬ 
es  are  what  the  Pfalmift  calls  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  on 
the  willows  of  which  the  captives  hung  their  harps.  .  It 
is  probable,  that  the  Euphrates  naturally  poured  into 
the  fea  at  one  particular  mouth,  before  thefe  cuts  wrere 
made.  A  thing  appearing  fo  evident  to  the  ancients, 
that  Pliny  has  fet  down  the  diftance  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  y  and  he  fays, 
fome  made  it  25,  and  others  7,  miles*,  but  that  the 
Euphrates  being  for  a  long  time  back  intercepted  in  its 
courfe  by  cuts,  made  for  watering  the  fields,  only  the 
branch  called  the  Pajitigris  fell  into  the  fea,  the  reft  of 
it  into  the  Tigris,  and  both  together  into  the  Perfian 
gulf.  Overflowing  the  country  through  which  it  runs, 
at  ftated  times  of  the  year,  like  the  Nile,  it  renders  it 
fertile. 

EUPOLIS,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  flourifhed  a- 
hout  the  85th  Olympiad.  He  took  the  freedom  of  the 
ancient  comedy  in  ladling  the  vices  of  the  people.  He 
loft  his  life  in  a  fea  fight  between  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedemonians  y  and  his  fate  was  fo  much  lamented, 
that  after  his  death  it  was  enabled  that  no  poet  Ihould 
ferve  in  the  wars.  Some  fay  Alcibiades  put  him  to 
death  for  his  fatirical  freedom. 

EVREMOND,  Charles  de  st  Denis,  a  polite 
fcholar  and  foldier,  was  born  at  St  Denis  le  Guaft  in 
LowTer  Normandy  in  1613.  He  was  intended  for  the 
profeflion  of  the  law,  and  entered  on  the  ftudy  5  but 
he  foon  quitted  it,  and  was  made  an  enfign  before  he 
was  16.  A  military  life  did  not  hinder  him  from  cul¬ 
tivating  polite  literature y  and  he  fignalized  himfelf  by 
his  politenefs  and  wit  as  much  as  by  his  bravery.  The 
king  made  him  a  marefchal  de  camp,  and  gave  him  a 
penfion  of  3000  livres  per  annum.  He  ferved  under 
the  duke  of  Candale  in  the  war  of  Guienne  y  and  in 
Flanders,  till  the  fufpenfion  of  arms  was  agreed  on  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Spain  :  he  afterwards  accompanied 
Cardinal  Mazarine  when  he  went  to  conclude  the 
peace  with  Don  Lewis  de  Haro,  the  king  of  Spain’s 
firft  minifter.  He  wrote,  as  he  had  promifed,  a  long 
letter  to  the  marquis  de  Crequi,  of  this  negotiation  y 
in  which  he  (how7ed,  that  the  cardinal  had  facrificed 
the  honour  of  France  to  his  own  private  intereft,  and 
Tallied  him  in  a  very  fatirical  manner.  This  letter  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  cardinal’s  creatures  fome  time 
after  his  death,  was  reprefented  as  a  ftate  crime,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  to  Holland.  He  had  too  many 
friends  in  England  (whither  he  had  taken  a  tour  the 
year  before  with  the  count  de  Soiffons,  fent  to  com¬ 
pliment  Charles  IL  upon  his  reftoratfon)  to  make  any 
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long  ftay  in  Holland  y  and  therefore  pafied  over  into  Evremortcl’; 
England,  wTherehe  was  received  with  great  refpeft,  and  Eurtpides.^ 
admitted  into  intimate  friendftiip  with  feveral  perfons '  v  * 
of  diftin&ion.  The  king  gave  him  a  penfion  of  300I. 
a-year.  He  had  a  great  defire  to  return  to  his  native 


country  *,  and,  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  wrote  a 
letter  in  verfe  to  the  king  of  France  to  alk  leave,  but 
in  vain.  Upon  the  death  of  King  Charles,  he  loft  his 
penfion.  Fie  did  not  rely  much  on  King  James,  though 
that  prince  had  fhown  himfelf  extremely  kind  to  him* 
The  Revolution  was  advantageous  to  him.  King  Wil¬ 
liam,  who  had  known  him  in  Holland,  gave  him  fub- 
ftantial  marks  of  his  favour.  He  died  of  a  ftran- 
gury  in  1703,  aged  90;  and  was  interred  in  Weft- 
minfter  abbey,  where  a  monument  is  erefted  to  his  me¬ 
mory.  His  behaviour  was  engaging,  his  humour 
cheerful,  and  he  had  a  ftrong  difpofition  to  fatire  :  he 
profeffed  the  Roman  religion,  in  which  he  was  born  • 
but  at  the  bottom  was  certainly  a  freethinker.  He 
always  fpoke  of  his  difgrace  with  the  refolution  of  a 
gentleman  *,  and  whatever  ftrong  defire  he  had  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  country,  he  never  folicited  the  favour  with 
meannefs  :  therefore,  when  this  leave  w7as  fignified  to 
him  unexpeftedly  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  he  re¬ 
plied,  that  the  infirmities  of  age  did  not  permit  him  to. 
leave  a  country  where  he  lived  agreeably.  There  have 
been  many  editions  of  his  wTorks  :  but  the  beft  is  that 
of  Amfterdam  in  1726,  in  5  vols.  i2mo,  to  which  is 
prefixed  his  life  by  Doftor  Des  Maizeaux  y  who  has 
alfo  given  an  accurate  Englifti  tranflation  of  them  in 
3  vols.  8vo. 

EURIPIDES,  one  of  the  Greek  poets  who  excel¬ 
led  in  tragedy,  was  born  about  468  B.  C.  in  the  ifle 
of  Salamis,  whither  his  father  and  mother  had  retired 
a  little  before  Xerxes  entered  Attica.  He  learnt  rhe¬ 
toric  under  Prodicus,  morality  under  Socrates,  and  na¬ 
tural  philofophy  under  Anaxagoras  j  but  at  18  years 
of  age  abandoned  philofophy,  in  order  to  apply  him¬ 
felf  to  dramatic  poetry.  He  ufed  to  ftiut  himfelf  up 
in  a  cave  to  compofe  his  tragedies,  which  were  ex¬ 
tremely  applauded  by  the  Greeks.  The  Athenian  ar-  , 
my,  commanded  by  Nicias,  being  defeated  in  Sicily, 
the  foldiers  purchased  their  lives  and  liberties  by  re¬ 
citing  the  verfes  of  Euripides  y  fuch  efteem  and  vene¬ 
ration  had  the  Sicilians  for  the  pieces  wrote  by  this  ex . 
eellent  poet.  Socrates,  the  wflfeft:  of  the  philofophers, 
fet  fuch  a  value  upon  them,  that  they  were  the  only 
tragedies  he  went  to  fee  a<fted  y  and  yet  his  perform¬ 
ances  feldom  gained  the  prize.  Euripides  frequent¬ 
ly  interfperfes  through  them  moral  fentences,  and  fe- 
vere  reflexions  on  the  fair  fex  y  whence  he  was  called 
the  Woman-hater .  He  was,  neverthelefs,  married  :  but 
the  fcandalous  lives  of  his  tw7o  wives  drew  upon  him  the 
raillery  of  Ariftophanes,  and  other  comic  poets  y  which 
occafioned  his  retiring  to  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king 
of  Macedon,  where  he  was  well  received.  That  prince 
was  fond  of  learned  men,  and  drew  them  to  him  by  his 
liberality.  If  we  may  believe  Solinus,  he  made  Euri¬ 
pides  his  minifter  of  ftate,  and  gave  him  other  extra¬ 
ordinary  proofs  of  his  efteem.  He  had,  how  ever,  paf- 
fed  but  a  few  years  there,  when  an  unhappy  accident 
put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  was  walking  in  a  wood,  and, 
according  to  his  ufual  manner,  in  deep  meditation  y 
when,  unfortunately  happening  upon  Archelaus’s  hounds, 
he  was  by  them  torn  in  pieces.  It  is  not  certain  whe¬ 
ther 
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ruiipus,  tlier  his  death  happened  by  chance,  or  through  envy  of 
Eurociydon  fome  of  the  great  courtiers.  However,  Archelaus  bu- 
v  ~'  ried  him  with  great  magnificence  ;  and  the  Athenians 
were  fo  much  aftfi&ed  at  his  death,  that  the  whole  city 
went  into  mourning.  Of  9  2  tragedies  which  he  com- 
pofed,  only  19  are  remaining  :  the  moll  valuable  edi¬ 
tions  of  which  are  thofe  of  Aldus,  in  1503,  8vo  ;  of 
Plantin,  in  1570,  fexefimo  3  of  Comelin,  in  1597,  8vo; 
of  Paul  Stevens,  in  1604,  4U)  \  and  of  Jofiiua  Barnes, 
1 604,  folio. 

EURIPUS,  a  canal  or  ffcrait  which  divides  the 
llland  of  Euboea,  now  Negropont,  from  the  continent 
of  Greece.  In  one  place  it  is  fo  narrow,  that  a  galley 
can  fcarcely  pafs  through  it.  The  agitations  of  the  Eu- 
ripus  were  much  fpoken  of  by  the  ancients.  Some  fay 
that  the  canal  has  a  flux  and  reflux  fix  times  in  24  hours  \ 
others,  that  it  ebbs  and  flows  feven  times  a  day }  but 
Livy  does  not  allow  this  flux  and  reflux  to  be  fo  re¬ 
gular.  Father  Babin,  a  Jefuit  of  great  learning,  who 
made  many  obfervations  on  the  fpot  during  his  long 
abode  in  the  illand  of  Negropont,  tells  us,  that  the 
Euripus  is  regular  in  its  ebbing  and  flowing  the  firll 
eight  days  of  the  moon  :  the  fame  regularity  he  ob- 
ferved  from  the  14th  to  the  20th  day  inclulive,  and 
in  the  three  lali  days  :  but  in  the  other  days  of  the 
lunar  month,  it  is  not  fo  regular  *,  for  it  fometimes  ebbs 
and  flows  11,  12,  13,  and  14  times  in  the  fpace  of  a 
natural  day.  In  this  place,  as  the  llory  commonly  goes, 
Arillotle  drowned  himfelf  out  of  chagrin,  for  not  Being 
able  to  account  for  fo  unufual  a  motion. 

Euripus  has  fince  become  a  general  name  for  all 
flraits,  where  the  water  is  in  great  motion  and  agi¬ 
tation. 

The  ancient  circufes  had  their  euripi,  which  were 
no  other  than  pits  or  ditches  on  each  fide  of  the  courfe, 
into  which  it  was  very  dangerous  falling  with  their 
horfes  and  chariots  as  they  ran  races.  The  term  eu¬ 
ripus  was  more  particularly  applied  by  the  Romans  to 
three  canals  or  ditches  which  encompafied  the  circus 
on  three  fides,  and  which  were  filled  occafionally  to 
reprefent  naumachiae  or  fea  battles.  The  fame  people 
called  their  fmaller  fountains  or  canals  in  their  gardens 
euripufes  ;  and  their  largeft,  as  cafcades,  &c.  niles. 

EUROCLYDON,  (of  E vge?,  ecijl  windy  and  x\vc)avy 
wave ,)  is  a  fpecies  of  wind,  of  which  we  have  an  ac¬ 
count  only  in  Adts  xxvii.  1 4.  and  concerning  the  nature 
of  which  critics  have  been  much  divided.  Bochart, 
Grotius,  Bentley,  and  others,  fubflitute  another  read¬ 
ing,  fupported  by  the  Alexandrian  MS.  and  the  Vul¬ 
gate,  viz.  Evgctxvhay,  or  Euro-aquilo  ;  but  Mr  Bryant 
defends  the  common  reading,  and  confiders  the  Eurocly- 
don ,  i.  e.  Ev^og  xAv^yy,  as  an  eaft  wind  that  caufes  a  deep 
fea  or  vaft  inundation.  He  maintains,  in  oppofition 
to  Dr  Bentley’s  reafoning,  who  fuppofes  that  the  ma¬ 
riners  in  the  fiiip,  the  voyage  of  which  is  recited  in 
this  paflage,  were  Romans,  that  they  w^ere  Greeks  of 
Alexandria,  and  that  the  (hip  was  an  Alexandrian  {hip 
employed  in  the  traffic  of  carrying  corn  to  Italy  •,  and 
therefore,  that  the  mariners  had  a  name  in  their  own 
language  for  the  particular  typhonic  or  ilormy  wind 
here  mentioned.  He  always  fhows  from  the  paflage  itfelf, 
that  the  tempefluous  wind  called  Euroclydjny  beat  (xxt 
xvlw)  upon  the  ifland  of  Crete  5  and  therefore,  as  this 
is  a  relative  expreffion,  referring  to  the  fituation  of  the 
perfon  who  fpcaks  of  it,  who  was  at  that  time  to  the 


windward  or  fouth  of  it,  the  wind  blew  upon  ftiore,  and  Europfc, 
muft  have  come  from  the  fouth  or  fouth-eaft ,  which,  £uroPe*'i 
he  adds,  is  fully  warranted  by  the  point  where  the  {hip 
was,  and  the  diredlion  it  ran  in  afterwards,  which  was 
towards  the  north  and  north -well. 

EURO  PA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  daughter  of  Age- 
nor  king  of  Phoenicia  and  Telephafla.  She  was  fo  beau¬ 
tiful  that  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  her  3  and  the 
better  to  feduce  her,  he  aflumed  the  fhape  of  a  bull  and 
mingled  with  the  herds  of  Agenor,  while  Europa,  with 
her  female  attendants,  [were  gathering  flowers  in  the 
meadows.  Europa  carelfed  the  beautiful  animal  \  and 
at  laft  had  the  courage  to  fit  upon  his  back.  The  god 
took  advantage  of  her  fituation  \  and  with  precipitate 
fteps  retired  towards  the  ihore,  croifed  the  fea  with  Eu¬ 
ropa  on  his  back,  and  arrived  fafe  in  Crete.  Here  he 
afllimed  his  original  fhape  and  declared  his  love.  The 
nymph  confented,  though  flie  had  once  made  vo%vs  of 
perpetual  celibacy ;  and  flie  became  mother  of  Minos, 

Sarpedon,  and  Rhadamanthus.  After  this  diftinguifh- 
ed  amour  with  Jupiter,  {he  married  Afterius  king  of 
Crete.  This  monarch  feeing  himfelf  without  children 
by  Europa,  adopted  the  fruit  of  her  amours  with  Ju¬ 
piter,  and  always  eileemed  Minos,  Sarpedon,  and  Rha¬ 
damanthus,  as  his  own  children.  Some  fuppofe,  that 
Europa  lived  about  1552  years  before  the  Chriflian  era. 

EUROPE,  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 

This  is  confiderably  the  fmalleft  of  the  four  grand, 
divifions  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  Its  length, 
from  eaft  to  well,  according  to  the  moft  authentic 
accounts,  meafures  about  3300  miles  Britifh  mea- 
fure,  and  its  breadth  2350.  The  continental  part  of 
it  is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
on  the  weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  comprehending  the 
moft  diftant  ifle  of  Europe,  viz.  that  of  Iceland,  for 
Greenland  is  now  confidered  as  conftituting  a  part  of 
North  America.  Many  geographers  of  eminence  have 
given  the  Azores  to  Europe,  from  their  greater  proxi¬ 
mity  to  Portugal  than  to  any  other  continental  coun¬ 
try,  and  have,  confidered  the  Madeiras  as  a  conftituent 
part  of  Africa  for  a  fimilar  reafon.  Europe  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Ardlic  ocean  and  the  new  land  j 
■while  its  eaftern  limits  appear  to  be  more  uncertain  in 
the  eftimation  of  geographers.  It  appears  evident,  how- 
ever,  that  a  very  natural  limit  might  be  afcertained  by 
tracing  the  river  Oufa  from  its  fource  to  its  confluence 
■with  the  Belaia ;  and  thence  from  the  Kama  to  the  Volga, 
which  would  make  its  divifion  extremely  natural  to  the 
town  of  Sarepta ;  it  requiring  only  an  imaginary  line  of 
very  fmall  extent  from  that  place  to  the  river  Don, 
which  would  fatisfadlorily  afcertain  its  weftem  boun¬ 
dary. 

The  weftern  and  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  anciently- 
confifted  of  the  people  called  Celts ;  the  Fins  occupied 
the  north-eaft,  and  the  Laplanders,  a  people  equally  di¬ 
minutive  with  the  Samoieds  of  Afia,  poflefled  its  remot- 
eft  parts  towards  the  north,  who  rendered  their  own 
language  lefs  uncouth  and  barbarous  by  aflimilating  it 
to  that  of  the  Fins.  The  Goths  from  Afia  feem  to  > 
have  driven  thofe  ancient  inhabitants  towards  the  eaft 
and  north,  whofe  defcendants  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  Europe.  From  the  Sclavonic  tribes,  who  alfo  came  ■ 
from  Afia,  the  Poles,  Ruffians,  &c.  were  defcended. 

Thefe  were  accompanied  by  the  Heruli,  who  made  ufe 
of  what  is  new  denominated  the  Lettic  fpeech,  to  be 

met 
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Europe,  met  with  in  Courland,  Livonia,  Lithuania,  Pruflia,  and 
Saraogitia,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  Sclavonic  language, 
according  to  the  account  of  Tooke  in  his  view  of  Ruf- 
fia.  At  an  early  period  the  colony  of  Iberi  and  nor¬ 
thern  Mauritani,  came  over  into  Spain  5  and  at  a  later 
period  both  the  Hungarians  and  Turks  emigrated  from 
Afia. 

Notwithflanding  the  high  character  of  d’Anville  as  a 
geographer,  we  believe  that  his  opinion  refpe&ing  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  ancients  is  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerated.  It  appears  evident  that  nothing  more  of 
Scandinavia  was  known  to  the  ancients  than  the  fouth- 
ern  part  as  far  as  the  lakes  of  Weter  and  Wener.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  the  Romans,  by  means  of  their  (hip¬ 
ping,  even  in  the  imperfect  (late  of  navigation  at  that 
period,  traverfed  the  fouthern  lliores  of  the  Baltic,  as 
far  as  to  the  river  Rubo,  afcertaining  the  names  of  va¬ 
rious  tribes  along  that  coaft  5  but  if  the  maps  of  Ptole¬ 
my  are  admitted  as  decifive  proofs  in  this  cafe,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  thty  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Germany  and  confequcntly  the  tribes  of  which 
he  makes  mention,  may  rather  be  conftdered  as  having 
dwelt  along  the  northern  (hores  of  the  Baltic,  or  the 
foiathern  parts  on  the  left  of  the  Danube.  They  were 
no  doubt  acquainted  with  the  Carpathian  mountains  5 
but  their  knowledge  of  Europe  towards  the  north-eafl 
was  undoubtedly  circumfcribed  by  the  50th  or  5  2d  de¬ 
gree  of  north  latitude. 

In  many  barbarous  languages,  the  fame  word  was  often 
ufed  indifcriminately  either  for  a  mountain  or  a  foreil, 
the  want  of  attention  to  -which  has  frequently  been  the 
prolific  fource  of  error,  and  placed  mountains  of  the 
greateft  confequence  where  the  hand  of  nature  had 
planted  trees.  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  Riphaean 
mountains  were  the  Uralian  chain,  of  which  the  an-* 
cients  knew7  nothing,  inftead  of  a  foreft  of  prodigious 
extent  from  eaft  to  rveft.  It  is  alfo  well  known  that  the 
Venedici  Montes  of  Ptolemy  have  no  exiftence  upon 
earth,  and  therefore  mud  once  have  been  a  very  exten- 
five  foreft  with  which  the  moderns  are  unacquainted, 
and  perhaps  no  traces  of  it  are  now  anywhere  to  be  met 
with. 

Chriftianity  is  the  predominant  religion  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  except  in  Turkey  }  and  even  there  it  has  been 
computed,  that  about  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  are 
members  of  the  Greek  church.  The  Chriftian  religion 
has  always  been  accompanied  in  its  progrefs  with  the 
diftuiion  of  knowledge,  the  extenlion  of  induftry,  and 
the  civilization  of  manners,  whereas  the  barbarous  tribes 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  advanced  by  very  flow 
degrees,  and  the  Scandinavians  continued  in  a  ftate  of 
pagan  ignorance  till  the  eleventh  century.  Some  tribes 
of  Sclavonia  to  the  fouth  of  the  Baltic,  were  not  con¬ 
verted  to  Chriftianity  till  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
of  courfe  were  for  many  ages  in  a  ftate  little  fuperior  to 
brutality  ;  and  the  people  of  Lapland  tvere  not  convert¬ 
ed  to  the  Cnriftian  faith  till  about  a  century  ago,  by 
means  of  miftionaries  fent  from  Denmark.  The  people 
of  Europe,  as  to  matters  of  religion,  are  divided  into 
catholics  and  proteftants,  the  former  being  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  fauthern  parts  of  it,  where  the  imagination 
requires  the  gratifications  arifing  from  external  pomp 
and  parade  ;  and  the  latter  in  the  northern  parts  of  it 
the  fimplicity  of  which  is  much  better  calculated  to 
pleafe  the  predominant  exercife  of  the  judgment.  The 


Chriftian  religion  being  thus  diffufed  all  Over  Europe,  Europe 

that  divifion  of  the  globe  has  hence  become  a  kind  of s— - v - - 

republic  in  refpeCt  of  literature,  every  fcientific  inven¬ 
tion  and  difeovery  being  trail fmitted  from  one  portion 
of  it  to  another  with  the  utmoft  difpatch.  For  this 
reafon  Europe  has  been  fometimes  compared  to  ancient 
Greece,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Ruftia  will  never 
prove  another  Macedon. 

The  greater  part  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  lies 
within  the  northern  temperate  zone,  a  diftin&ion  which 
is  now  nearly  annihilated  by  the  interefting  difeoveries 
of  modern  geography.  Climate  is  found  to  depend 
very  frequently  on  caufes  which  are  purely  local,  ftnee 
the  Alps  in  a  fouthern  latitude,  exhibit  mountains  of 
ice  which  are  not  known,  even  in  .Lapland,  while  the 
torrid  zone  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  water  and  habi¬ 
tations,  and  for  any  thing  which  can  be  determined  to 
the  contrary,  it  may  contain  mountains  which  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  fnow.  As  it  is  happily  delivered  from  thofe 
intenfe  heats  which  are  peculiar  to  Alia  and  Africa,  the 
inhabitants  are  in  general  bleffed  with  greater  bodily 
vigour  and  intellectual  ftrength. 

One  of  the  moft  ftriking  features  of  Europe  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  point  of  view  is  its  inland  Teas,  which  give  it  a 
decided  fuperiority  over  the  other  more  extenfive  divi- 
fions  of  the  earth,  and  contribute  powerfully  to  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  its  induftry,  commerce,  and  civilization.  If 
fuch  bleflings  had  been  enjoyed  by  Africa,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  confequences  of  her  induftry 
would  have  been  diffufed  far  and  wide.  Of  thele  in¬ 
land  feas,  the  Mediterranean  holds  the  moft  diftinguifh- 
ed  place,  as  the  centre  of  civilization  both  to  the  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  inhabitants  of  Europe.  It  is  about 
2000  miles  in  length  to  its  fartheft  extremity  in  Syria, 
but  the  maps  of  antiquity  made  it  500  more.  The 
gulfs  of  Venice  and  the  Archipelago  open  on  its  nor¬ 
thern  (Ide,  formerly  denominated  the  Adriatic  and  E- 
gean  feas,  from  the  laft  of  which  there  is  a  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  fea  of  Marmora,  or  the  Propontis,  by 
means  of  the  Hellefpont  5  and  the  ftrait  of  Conftanti- 
nople  leads  into  the  Black  fea,  to  the  north  of  which  is 
the  fea  of  Azof,  (Pains  Moeotis),  or  utmoft  maritime 
boundary  of  Europe  in  that  direction.  This  vaft  ex~ 
panfe  of  water  is  beautifully  ornamented  with  numerous 
iftands  and  an  opulent  fea  coaft,  exhibiting  delightful 
fpecimens  of  almoft  every  thing  in  nature  which  is  fub- 
lime  and  beautiful.  Tides  cannot  be  perceived  except 
in  ftraits  of  very  fmall  dimenfions,  although  naturalifts 
have  obferved,  that  a  current  fets  along  the  fhores  of 
Italy  from  weft  to  eaft,  while  its  direction  is  from  eaft: 
to  weft  towards  the  coaft  of  Africa.  In  the  gulf  of 
Venice  the  current  runs  along  Dalmatia  in  a  north-weft; 
direction,  and  returns  by  the  oppofite  (hore  of  Italy. 

There  is  abundance  of  fifh  to  be  met  with  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  fome  of  which  are  but  rarely  to  be  found 
in  more  northern  latitudes.  This  fea  in  particular 
abounds  with  coral,  now  certainly  knowrn  to  be  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  marine  infeCls.  This  imaginary  plant  is 
tri-coloured,  compofed  of  red,  vermilion  and  white,  and 
does  not  exceed  eleven  inches  in  height.  It  is  hard  in 
the  fea,  and  in  this  refpeCl  undergoes  not  the  fmalleft: 
change  by  expofure  to  the  air \  and  the  nets  made  ufe 
of  for  procuring  it,  meafure  from  60  to  1 25  feet.  From 
the  colour  of  its  rocks  or  perilous  navigation,  the  Black 
jea  is  faid  to  have  derived  its  name.  As  the  fea  of 
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Europe.  Azof  almoft  always  exhibits  a  muddy  appearance,  it 
J  was  for  that  reafon  denominated  Palus  by  the  ancients, 
and  it  is  united  to  the  Euxine  or  Black  lea  by  the  ftrait 
of  Caffa. 

The  next  inland  fea  of  Europe  is  the  Baltic,  to  which 
the  Germans  have  given  the  name  of  the  Eaftern  fea, 
which  accounts  for  the  people  denominated  Eqfler  lings 
in  the  hiflory  of  England,  who  undoubtedly  came  from 
the  fhores  of  the  Baltic.  It  opens  from  the  German 
fea  by  a  gulf  trending  north-eaft,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Shager  Rack,  from  whence  it  pafles  routhward  in 
the  Cattegat,  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  which  we  meet  with 
the  found  of  Ellinore,  where  velfels  become  in  feme  de¬ 
gree  tributary  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  It  is  after¬ 
wards  divided  into  two  branches  of  great  extent,  called 
the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  both  of  which  are 
covered  with  ice  for  nearly  five  fnonths  in  the  year. 
The  greateft  depth  of  the  Baltic  is  faid  not  to  exceed 
50  fathoms  j  and  according  to  the  opinion  of  naturalifts, 
its  extent  fuffers  a  diminution  of  four  feet  every  century. 
It  has  been  affirmed  that  its  waters  do  not  contain  above 
one-thirtieth  of  fait,  while  other  fee-waters  frequently 
contain  one-tenth,  which  has  been  aferibed  to  the  vail 
quantity  of  ice  j  and  when  the  north  wind  blowrs,  thefe 
waters,  it  is  alfo  faid,  may  be  employed  for  the  purpofes 
of  domeftic  economy.  There  are  no  tides  in  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  and  but  very  few  fifli. 

The  White  fea,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Rufiia,  is 
the  laft  inland  fea  of  Europe,  which  was  well  known  to 
the  Englifh  in  particular,  before  the  commerce  of  Arch¬ 
angel  was  transferred  to  Peterlhurgh.  It  went  by  the 
name  of  ^uen  fea  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great )  and 
the  writers  of  Iceland  called  it  the  fea  of  Ganviich ,  on 
the  fhores  of  which  ftood  their  Biarmia.  There  are  a 
number  i>f  iflands  in  the  White  fea,  but  the  accounts 
which  geographers  have  hitherto  given  us,  are  neither 
circuniilantial  nor  fatisfa&ory. 

The  German  fea  deferves  to  be  mentioned  among 
the  other  maritime  divifions  of  Europe,  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  this  appellation  becaufe  it  waters  the  weftem 
fliores  of  ancient  Germany,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  far- 
theft  boundary  of  Jutland.  It  may  properly  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  conflituting  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  ending 
at  the  flraits  of  Dover,  from  whence  the  Britifli  chan¬ 
nel  extends  to  the  weft.  Another  extenfive  inlet  of  the 
Atlantic  is  the  bay  of  Bifcay  j  for  the  Britifli  channel 
is  rather  to  be  confidered  as  the  wide  frith  of  the  Se¬ 
vern.  St  George’s  channel  lies  on  the  fouth  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Irifti  fea  leading  to 
the  North  channel,  is  fituated  in  the  centre.  What  the 
ancients  called  the  Deucaledonian  fea,  lies  to  the  north 
of  Scotland,  which  was  likewife  denominated  the  Sar- 
matian,  as  extending  throughout  the  Baltic. 

The  Ar£Hc  ocean  lies  to  the  north  of  Europe,  the 
difmal  receptacle  of  countlefs  miles  of  ice,  piled  up  in 
mountains,  the  hoary  majefty  of  which,  while  it  capti¬ 
vates  the  eye,  can  fcarcely  fail  to  ftrike  terror  into  the 
heart  of  the  mariner.  Yet  from  thofe  dreary  regions, 
which  at  firft  appear  only  as  a  prodigious  wafte  in  the 
works  of  creation,  the  benevolent  Parent  of  the  univerfe 
diflufes  innumerable  millions  of  herrings  for  the  ufe  of 
man.  This  is  worthy  of  the  divine  being  whofe  good- 
nefs  is  whifpered  to  us  in  every  breeze,  which  glows  in 
the  ftarry  firmament  of  heaven,  and  is  diffufed  through 
the  whole  creation , 


The  Goodwin  fands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kentifh  Europe 
coaft,  are  as  dangerous  to  the  mariner  as  uninviting  to  II 
the  fifher ;  but  excellent  filh  are  to  be  found  on  many  fur^n  ra,t 
banks  on  the  coaft  of  Holland,  among  which  may  be 
ranked  the  cbd,  the  foal,  and  the  plaice.  What  are 
called  the  filverpits  of  the  mariners,  lying  between  the 
Dogger  and  Well  bank,  fupply  the  London  market 
with  cod,  which  difeovers  a  prediletftion  for  the  deep 
waters  in  the  vicinity  of  the  banks.  The  Ilornriff,  a 
narrow  ftrip  extending  to  Jutland,  is  fituated  towards 
the  north  eaft  of  the  Dogger  bank.  The  Juttfriff  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic  to  the  German  fea, 
in  the  form  of  a  crefcent. 

The  Mar  bank  t-akes  its  rife  oppofite  to  Berwick, 
which  is  little  more  than  15  miles  in  length.  To  the 
eaftward  of  this  lies  the  Long  Forties,  extending  from 
Buchannefs  to  NewcafUe,  and  from  between  40  and 
IOO  miles  from  the  fhore  *,  and  a  bank  reaches  acrofs 
the  German  fea  towards  Juttfriff,  from  the  coaft  of  Bu¬ 
chan.  It  was  thought  neceifary,  in  this  conorfe  account 
of  Europe,  to  mention  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable 
banks  or  comparative  fhoals,  which  have  often  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  fummits  of  lofty  mountains  beneath  the 
furface  of  the  deep  *,  and  which,  as  the  haunts  of  fi flies 
of  different  fpecies,  have  arrefted  the  attention  of  nation¬ 
al  induftry. 

A  defeription  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Europe  will 
be  given  in  our  account  of  the  countries  through  which 
they  refpeftively  flow.  The  greater  part  of  the  Wolga 
is  confidered  as  belonging  to  Europe  j  the  next  highly 
celebrated  river  is  the  Danube,  after  which  we  may 
rank  the  Nieper,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Elbe.  The  Alps 
are  the  loftieft  mountains  \  next  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  that 
vaft  ridge  by  which  Norway  is  divided  from  Sweden. 

The  Carpathian  mountains,  the  chain  called  Emineh, 
and  the  Apennines,  are  of  inferior  magnitude. 

The  European  ftates  and  kingdoms  may  properly  be 
divided  into  three  claffes  \  J .  Defpotic  monarchies,  of 
which  Rufiia  and  Turkey  may  ferve  as  fpecimens.  2.  - 
Abfo lute  monarchies,  fuch  as  Spain  and  Denmark.  And 
3.  Thofe  of  a  limited  nature,  as  the  Germanic  empire, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  Since  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Venice,  Switzerland  and  Holland  were  fub- 
verted  by  the  French,  few,  if  any  traces'  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  ariltocracy  are  to  be  met  with,  or  any  government 
in  the  hands  of  hereditary  nobility.  In  fome  of  the 
Swifs  cantons  we  may  perhaps  find  the  fliadow  of  de¬ 
mocracy  *,  and  France  is  at  prefent  a  military  defpotifm 
called- an  empire,  the  right  of  fucceffion  being  hereditary 
indefeafible. 

It  is  cuftomary  with  fome  geographers  to  divide  the 
conftituent  parts  of  Europe  into  firft,  fecond,  and  third 
orders,  according  to  their  political  importance  j  the  firft 
order  including  the  united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  France,  Rufiia,  the  Auftrian  dominions, 

Pruftia,  Spain,  Turkey.  In  the  fecond  order  fland  the 
United  Provinces,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Portugal  and 
Switzerland ;  and  the  chief  ftates  of  Germany  and  Italy 
conftitute  the  third,  a  detailed  account  of  which  our 
readers  will  find  in  this  work  under  their  proper  names.  . 

EURYALE,  in  Mythology ,  one  of  the  Gorgons,  < 
daughter  of  Phorcys,  and  filler  of  Medufa  j  Ihe  was 
fubjeft  neither  to  old  age  nor  death. 

EURYANDRA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  - 
the  polyandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 
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EURYDICE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  wife  of  Or¬ 
pheus,  who,  flying  from  Ariftceus  that  endeavoured  to 
ravifh  her,  was  flain  by  a  ferpent.  Her  hufband  went  down 
to  the  jfhades,  and  by  the  force  of  his  mufic  perfuaded 
Pluto  and  Proferpine  to  give  him  leave  to  carry  back 
his  wife  ;  which  they  granted,  provided  he  did  not  look 
on  her  till  he  came  to  the  light  :  but  he  breaking  the 
condition,  was  forced  to  leave  her  behind  him.  See 
Orpheus. 

EURYMEDON,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  noble  river 
running  through  the  middle  of  Pamphylia  ;  famous  for  a 
fea  and  land  fight  on  the  fame  day,  in  which  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  under  Cimon  the  fon  of  Miltiades,  defeated  the  Per- 
flans.  The  fea  fight  happened  firfl  in  the  fea  of  Pam¬ 
phylia,  towards  Cyprus  ;  the  land  engagement,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  night  on  the  Eurymedon.  Cimon,  after  de¬ 
feating  the  Perfian  fleet,  armed  his  men  with  the  ar¬ 
mour  of  the  captives,  and  fet  fail  for  the  enemy,  who 
lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurymedon,  in  the  fliips  taken 
from  the  Perfians  ;  who  on  feeing  their  own  fliips  and 
•their  own  people  in  appearance,  were  off  their  guard, 
and  thus  became  an  eafy  conquefl. 

EURYSTHEUS,  a  king  of  Argos  and  Mycenae, 
fon  of  Sthenelus  and  Nicippe  the  daughter  of  Pelops. 
Juno  hafiened  his  birth  by  two  months,  that  he  might 
iCome  into  the  wrorld  before  Hercules  the  fon  of  Alcme- 
11a,  as  the  younger  of  the  two  was  doomed  by  order  of 
Jupiter  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  will  of  the  other.  (See 
Alcmena.)  This  natural  right  was  cruelly  exercifed  by 
’Euryftheus,  who  was  jealous  of  the  fame  of  Hercules  ; 
and  wrho  to  deflroy  fo  powerful  a  relation,  impofed  up¬ 
on  him  the  moft  dangerous  and  uncommon  enterprises, 
well  knowm  by  the  name  of  the  twelve  labours  of  Her¬ 
cules.  The  fuccefs  of  Hercules  in  atchieving  thofe 
perilous  labours  alarmed  Euryftheus  in  a  greater  degree, 
and  he  furnifhed  himfelf  writh  a  brazen  velfel,  where  he 
, might  fecure  himfelf  a  fafe  retreat  in  cafe  of  danger. 
After  the  death  of  Hercules,  Euryftheus  renewed  his 
cruelties  againft  his  children,  and  made  w*ar  againft 
Ceyx  king  of  Trachinia,  becaufe  he  had  given  them 
fupport,  and  treated  them  with  hofpitality.  He  w-as 
killed  in  the  profecution  of  this  war  by  Hyllus  the  fon 
of  Hercules.  His  head  was  fent  to  Alcmena  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  Hercules  ;  who,  mindful  of  the  cruelties  which 
her  fon  had  fufFered,  infulted  it,  and  tore  out  the  eyes 
with  the  moft  inveterate  fury.  Euryftheus  was  fucceed- 
ed  on  the  throne  of  Argos  by  Atreus  his  nephew.  The 
death  of  Euryftheus  happened  about  30  years  before 
the  Trojan  war. 

EURYTHMY,  in  ArchiteBure ,  V aiming ,  and  Sculp¬ 
ture ,  is  a  certain  majefty,  elegance,  and  eafinefs,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  compofition  of  divers  members  or  parts 
of  a  body,  painting,  or  fculpture,  and  refulting  from 
the  fine  proportion  of  it. 

EUSDEN,  Laurence,  an  Irifh  clergyman,  re<ftor 
of  Conefby  in  Lincolnfhire,  and  poet  laureat  after  the 
death  of  Mr  Rowe.  His  firft  patron  was  the  eminent 
Lord  Halifax  ;  whofe  poem,  011  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
he  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  dedicated  to  his  lordftiip. 
He  was  efteemed  by  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  who  re¬ 
warded  an  epithalamium  he  wrote  on  his  marriage  with 
the  place  of  poet  laureat.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
poetical  pieces,  though  but  little  known  before  his  pre¬ 
ferment  :  he  died  in  1730. 

EUSEBIANS,  a  denomination  given  to  the  fe6t  of 
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Arians,  on  account  of  the  favour  and  countenance  Eufebius 
which  Eufebius,  biftiop  of  Ctefarea,  fhowed  and  pro-  II 
cured  for  them  at  their  firft  rife.  See  Arians  andfuftathians 
Eusebius. 

EUSEBIUS,  furnamed  PamphiluB,  a  celebrated 
biftiop  of  Csefarca  in  Paleftine,  and  one  of  the  moft 
learned  men  of  his  time,  was  bom  in  Paleftine  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  He  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Pamphilus  the  Martyr  ;  and,  after  his 
death,  took  his  name  in  honour  to  his  memory.  He 
was  ordained  biftiop  of  Ccefarea  in  313.  He  had  a  con- 
fiderable  ftiare  in  the  conteft  relating  to  Arius  \  whofe 
caufe  he,  as  well  as  feveral  other  biftiops  of  Paleftine, 
defended,  being  perfuaded  that  Arius  had  been  un- 
juftly  perfecuted  by  Alexander  biftiop  of  Alexandria. 

He  aflifted  at  the  council  of  Nice  in  3  25  ;  when  he 
made  a  fpeech  to  the  emperor  Conftantine  on  his  coming 
to  the  council,  and  was  placed  next  him  on  his  right 
hand.  He  was  prefent  at  the  council  of  Antioch,  in 
which  Euftathius  biftiop  of  that  city  was  depofed  ;  but 
though  he  was  chofen  by  the  biftiop  and  people  of 
Antioch  to  fucceed  him,  he  abfolutely  refufed  it.  In 
335,  he  aflifted  at  the  council  of  Tyre  held  againft 
Athanafius  ;  and  at  the  affembly  of  biftiops  at  Jerufa- 
lem,  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  there. 

By  thefe  biftiops  he  was  fent  to  the  emperor  Conftan¬ 
tine  to  defend  what  they  had  done  againft  Athanafius  ; 
wrhcn  he  pronounced  the  panegyric  made  on  that  em¬ 
peror  during  the  public  rejoicings  in  the  beginning  of 
the  30th  year  of  his  reign,  which  was  the  laft  of  his 
life.  Eufebius  furvived  the  emperor  but  a  ftiort  time, 
for  he  died  in  338.  He  wrote.  I.  An  Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory,  of  which  Valetius  has  given  a  good  edition  in 
Greek  and  Latin*,  2.  The  life  of  Conftantine;  3.  A 
treatife  againft  Hierocles  ;  4.  Chronicon ;  5.  Prepara¬ 
tions  Evangelicce  ;  6.  De  demonfratione  Evangchca ,  of 
which  there  are  but  10  books  extant  out  of  20  ;  and 
feveral  other  wTorks,  fome  of  which  are  loft. 

EUSTACHIUS,  Bartholomew,  phyfician  and 
anatomift  at  Rome,  flouriftied  about  the  year  1550. 

His  anatomical  plates  were  difeovered  there  in  1712, 
and  publiflied  in  j  714. 

EUSTATHIANS,  a  name  given  to  the  Catholics 
of  Antioch  in  the  4th  century,  on  occafion  of  their  re- 
fufal  to  acknowledge  any  other  biftiop  befide  St  Eufta¬ 
thius,  depofed  by  the  Arians. 

The  denomination  was  given  them  during  the  epif- 
copate  of  Paulinus,  whom  the  Arians  fubftituted  to  St 
Euftathius,  about  the  year  330,  when  they  began  to 
hold  their  afiemblies  apart.  About  the  year  350, 

Leontius  of  Phrygia,  called  the  eunuch ,  who  wras  an 
Arian,  and  w*as  put  in  the  fee  of  Antioch,  defired  the 
Euftathians  to  perform  their  fervice  in  his  church  ; 
which  they  accepting,  the  church  of  Antioch  ferved 
indifferently  both  the  Arians  and  Catholics. 

This,  wTe  are  told,  gave  occafion  to  two  inftitutions, 
which  have  fubfifted  iii  the  church  ever  fince.  The  firft 
was  pfalmody  in  two  choirs ;  though  M.  Baillet  thinks, 
that  if  they  inftituted  an  alternate  pfalmody  between 
two  choirs,  it  wTas  betw-een  twTo  Catholic  choirs,  and 
not  by  way  of  refponfe  to  an  Arian  choir.  The  fe- 
cond  was  the  doxology.  Glory  be  to  the  Father ,  and  the 
Son ,  and  the  Holy  Ghojl .  See  Doxology. 

This  conduft,  which  feemed  to  imply  a  kind  of  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Arians,  gave  great  offence  to  abun¬ 
dance 
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Euft&thiaiu  dan'ce  of  Catholics,  who  began  to  hold  feparate  meet¬ 
ings  j  and  this  formed  the  fchifm  of  Antioch.  Upon 
,  this,  the  reft,  who  continued  to  meet  in  the  church, 
ceafed  to  be  called  Eujlalhians ,  and  that  appellation  be¬ 
came  reftrained  to  the  diffenting  party.  St  Flavianus, 
bifhop  of  Antioch  in  381,  and  one  of  his  fucceftors, 
Alexander,  in  482,  brought  to  pafs  a  coalition,  or  re¬ 
union,  between  the  Euftathians  and  the  body  of  the 
church  of  Antioch,  defcribed  with  much  Iblemnity  by 
Theodor et,  Each  lib.  iih  c.  2. 

Eustathiaxs  were  alfo  a  fe£l  of  heretics  in  the 
fourth  century,  denominated  from  their  founder  Eu¬ 
ftathius,  a  monk  fo  foolilhjy  fond  of  his  own  profeftion, 
that  ke  condemned  all  other  conditions  of  life.  Whe¬ 
ther  this  Euftathius  was  the  fame  with  the  bifhop  of 
Sebaftia  and  chief  of  the  Semi-Arians,  is  not  eafy  to  de¬ 
termine. 

He  excluded  married  people  from  falvation  y  pro¬ 
hibited  his  followers  from  praying  in  their  houfes  ;  and 
obliged  them  to  quit  all  they  had,  as  incompatible 
with  the  hopes  of  heaven-.  He  drew  them  out  of  the 
other  aftemblies  of  Chriftians  to  hold  fecret  ones  with 
him,  and  made  them  wear  a  particular  habit  :  he  ap¬ 
pointed  them  to  fa  ft  on  -Sundays  5  ahd  taught  them* 
that  the  ordinary  fafts  of  the  church  were  needlefs,  after 
they  had  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  purity  which 
ke  pretended  to.  He  fkowed  great  horror  for  chapels 
built  in  honour  of  martyrs,  and  the  aftemblies  held 
therein.  Several  women  feduced  by  his  reafons,  forfook 
their  hufbands,  and  abundance  of  flaves  deferted  their 
mafters  houfes.  He  was  condemned  at  the  council  of 
Gangra  in  Paphlagonia,  held  between  the  years  3  26 
and  341. 

EUSTATHIUS,  bifhop  of  Theffalonica,  in  the 
I  2th  century,  under  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Ema¬ 
nuel,  Alexander,  and  Andronicus  Comnenus.  He  was 
a  very  eminent  grammarian  ;  and  wrote  commentaries 
upon  Homer,  and  Dionyfius  the  geographer.  The 
beft  edition  of  his  Commentaries  on  Homer  is  that  of 
Rome,  printed  in  Greek,  in  1542,  in  four  volumes 
folio.  His  Commentaries  on  the  Periegefis  of  Diony- 
ftus  were  printed  by  Mr  Hudfon  at  Oxford,  in  1697, 
8vo.  Euftathius  appears  to  have  been  alive  in  the 
year  1194. 

EUSTATIA,  St  Eustatia,  or  Eujlatius ,  one  of  the 
Caribbee  iflands,  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  and  fituated 
in  W.  Long.  62.  ,56.  N.  Lat.  17.  29.  It  is  little  elfe 
than  a  huge  mountain,  which  formerly  has,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  been  a  volcano.  Its  fttuation  is  fo  ftrong,  that 
it  has  but  one  landing  place  *,  and  that  is  fortified  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  almoft  impregnable.  Tobacco 
is  the  chief  product  of  the  ifland  5  and  it  is  cultivated  to 
the  very  top  of  the  pyramid,  which  terminates  in  a 
large  plain  furrounded  with  woods,  but  having  a  hol¬ 
low  in  the  middle,  which  ferves  as  a  large  den  for  wild 
beafts.  No  fewer  than  5000  white  people  and  15,000 
negroes  fubiift  on  this  fpot,  where  they  rear  hogs,  kids, 
rabbits,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry,  in  fuch  abundance,  that 
they  can  fupply  their  neighbours,  after  having  ferved 
themfelves. 

The  firft  Dutch  colony  fent  to  this  ifland  confifted 
of  about  1600  people.  They  were  difnoftefted  by  the 
Englifh.  from  Jamaica  in  166  c.  Soon  after,  the  Dutch 
and  French  becoming  confederates,  the  Englifh  were 
expelled  in  their  turn.  The  French  continuing  to  hold 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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a  garrifon  in  the  ifland  till  the  treaty  of  Breda,  when  EufiStia  . 

it  was  reftored  to  the  Dutch.  Soon  after  the  revolu-  “‘v - 'J 

tion,  the  French  drove  out  the  Dutch,  and  were  in 
their  turn  driven  out  by  the  Englifh  under  Sir  Timo- 
thy  Thornhill,  with  the  lofs  of  no  more  than  eight  men. 
killed  and  wounded,  though  the  fort  they  took  mount¬ 
ed  16  guns,  and  was  in  every  other  refpedt  very  ftrong* 

Sir  Timothy  found  it  neceffary  for  the  protection  of 
the  Dutch,  to  leave  a  fmall  Englilh  garrifon  in  the 
fort ,  but  he  granted  the  French  no  terms  of  capitula¬ 
tion,  except  for  their  lives  and  baggage.  By  the  peace 
of  Ryfwick,  the  entire  property  of  this  iiland  was  reftored 
to  the  Dutch. 

This  ifland  was  reduced  by  the  Britifh  in  the  year 
1781.  Though  not  20  miles  in  circumference,  it 
abounded  at  that  time  with  riches,  by  reafon  of  the 
vaft  conflux  of  trade  from  every  other  ifland  in  thefe 
feas.  Being  a  free  port,  it  was  open  to  all  the  fub- 
je£ts  of  the  belligerent  powers  *,  and  thus  a  communi¬ 
cation  wras  eflablifhed  among  them,  through  ■which 
they  were  enabled  to  carry  on  a  commercial  corre- 
fpondence,  which  greatly  mitigated  the  inconveniences 
of  war.  The  greateft  benefit,  however,  was  reaped  by 
the  Dutch  ,  who,  by  tranfa&ing  all  trading  bufmefs 
for  other  nations,  were  thus  intrufted  with  numberlefs 
commiflions,  and  likewife  enjoyed  vaft  profits  from 
the  fale  of  the  merchandifes  to  which  they  were  en¬ 
titled.  At  the  time  the  attack  wras  made  upon  them, 
they  were  fo  little  under  the  apprehenfions  of  fuch  art 
event,  that  their  warehoufes  Were  not  fufficient  to  con¬ 
tain  the  quantity  of  commercial  articles  imported  for- 
fale,  and  the  beach  and  tlreets  were  covered  with 
hogfheads  of  tobacco  and  fugar.  In  this  fttuation, 

Admiral  Rodney  having  received  orders  to  commence 
hoftilities  againft  the  Dutch,  fuddenly  appeared  before: 
the  ifland  with  fuch  an  armament  of  fea  and  land 
forces,  as  in  its  defencelefs  fttuation  was  not  only  ufe^. 
lefs  but  ridiculous.  The  governor  Could  fcarcely  credit 
the  officer  who  fummoned  him  to  furrender  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  convinced  how  matters  flood,  the  only  poftible: 
ftep  was  taken,  namely,  to  furrender  the  whole  ifland. 
and  every  thing  in  it,  at  difcretioiik  Along  with  the 
ifknd  there  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors  a  fhip  of 
60  guns,  with  250  fail  of  merchantmen,  while  the  va¬ 
lue  of  property  on  the  iiland  was  ellimated  at  no  lefs 
than  four  millions  fterling.  This  capture  became  af¬ 
terwards  a  fubjedl  of  difcuftion  in  parliament,  where 
the  condu£l  of  the  Britifh  commanders  was  feverely 
fcrutinized  by  Mr  Burke.  The  admiral  and  general 
made  their  defence  in  perfon  :  but  the  minority  at 
that  time  were  far  from  being  fatisfied  y  and  it  Was  fup-* 
pofed  that  on  the  change  of  miniflry  a  rigid  inquiry 
would  have  been  fet  on  foot,  had  not  the  fplendour  of 
Admiral  Rodney^s  vidlory  over  de  Graffe  put  an  end 
to  all  thoughts  of  that  nature. 

The  ifland  of  St  Euftatius  is  naturally  of  fuch  dif¬ 
ficult  accefs,  as  already  obferved,  that  it  is  almoft  impof- 
fible  for  an  enemy  to  effe£l  a  landing  if  proper  care  is 
taken  by  thofe  who  are  in  poffeftion  of  it.  This  very 
circumftance  proved  the  ruin  of  the  new  poffeffors.  The 
Britifh,  fecure  in  their  inacceftible  fttuation,  condudted 
themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  induced  the  Marquis  de 
Bouille  to  make  an  attempt  to  regain  it.  Having  fail¬ 
ed  from  Martinico  at  the  head  of  2000  men,  he  arrived 
on  the  26th  of  November  1781,  off  one  of  the  landing 
~  Yy  places 
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placed  of  the  ifland,  which  was  deemed  fo  inacceflible  that 
it  had  been  left  without  a  guard.  With  much  lofs  and 
difficulty,  however,  he  landed  here  with  four  or  five 
hundred  of  his  people  during  the  night.  1  rte  appear¬ 
ance  of  day  put  an  end  to  fus  landing  any  more  $  and 
lie  now  faw  himfelf  obliged  either  to  relinquifh  tne  en- 
terprife  or  to  attack  the  garrifon,  wdiich  was  almoft 
double  the  number  of  thofe  he  had  on  the  ifland.  He 
chofe  the  latter  :  and  was  favoured  in  his  enterprife  by 
the  extreme  negligence  of  his  antagoiiifls.  A  difficult 
pafs,  which  a  few  men  might  have  occupied  with  fuc- 
cefs  again!!  a  great  number,  was  left  unguarded,  which 
the  marquis  fccured  in  time,  and  then  pufhed  forward 
with  the  utmofl  expedition.  The  Britifh,  miftaking 
a-  body  of  Irifh  troops  which  attended  the  French 
comitiander  for  their  own  comrades,  fuffered  them  to 
approach  without  thinking  of  oppoling  them.  They 
were  then  exercifmg  on  the  parade  j  but  were  foon 
made  fenfible  of  their  fatal  milfake  by  a  clofe  difeharge 
from  their  fuppofed  friends,  by  which  many  were  killed 
and  wounded.  The  furprife  occafioned  by  this  fudden 
attack  was  fo  great,  that  no  refiftance  could  be  made  4 
efpecially  as  their  commanding  officer,  Colonel  Cock- 
bum,  who  happened  at  that  inf! ant  to  come  upon  the 
parade,  was  made  prifoner.  A  number  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  haftened  to  the  fort  with  a  view  of  making  head 
again!!  the*  enemy  ;  but  the  French  had  already  taken 
poiTeffion  of  the  gate,  and  prevented  the  drawbridge 
from  being  raifed.  They  entered  the  fort }  which, 
being  furrendered  by  thofe  who  had  taken  fhelter  in  it, 
the  rdt  of  the  garrifon,  difperfed  in  various  places,  and 
imagining  the  number  of  the  enemy  to  be  much  greater 
than  it  really  was,  fubmitted  without  any  oppofition. 
The  French  commander  took  this  opportunity  of 
(ho wing  his  difmtereflednefs  in  pecuniary  matters.  A- 
mong  the  fpoils  that  fell  into  his  hands  a  large  fum  of 
money  was  claimed  by  the  Britifh  commanding  officer 
as  being  his  private  property,  which  was  generoufly 
reftoted  to  him  :  in  like  manner  the  property  of  the 
Dutch  inhabitants  was  referved  to  them,  and  nothing 
was  allowed  to  be  feized  but  the  produce  arifing  from 
the  fale  of  prizes  that  had  been  taken  by  the  Englilh 
when  they  captured  the  ifland. 

EU STYLE,  in  Architecture,  a  fort  of  building  in 
which  the  pillars  are  placed  at  the  mofl  convenient  di- 
ftance  one  from  another,  the  intercolumniations  being 
juft  two  diameters  and  a  quarter  of  the  column,  except 
thofe  in  the  middle  of  the  face,  before  and  behind, 
which  are  three  diameters  diftant. 

EUTERPE,  one  of  the  Mufes,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Mttemofyne.  She  prefided  over  mufic,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  the  inventrefs  of  the  flute.  She  is  repre- 
fented  as  crowned  with  flowers  and  holding  a  flute  in 
her  hands  :  Some  mythologifts  attributed  to  her  the 
invention  of  tragedy,  more  commonly  fuppofed  to  be 
the  production  of  Melpomene. 

EUTHYMIA,  among  the  Greeks,  fignified  fuch  a 
difpofition  or  date  of  the  mind,  as  could  not  be  ruffled 
either  by  good  or  bad  fortune,  by  ficknefs  or  health, 
good  or  evil. 

EUTROPIUS,  Flavius,  a  Latin  author,  in  the 
4th  century,  was  fecretary  to  Conftantine  the  Great, 
and  afterwards  bore  arms  under  the  emperor  Julian, 
and  followed  that  prince  in  his  expedition  again!!  the 

Perfians,  He  wrote  am  Abridgement  of  the  Roman 
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Hiftory,  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  reign 
of  Valens  \  the  be!!  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Mifs 
Le  Fevre,  afterwards  Madame  Dacier,  publiihed  at 
Paris  for  the  ufe  of  the  Dauphin,  in  41:0,  iti  the  year 
1 683. 

EUTYCHIANS,  ancient  heretics,  who  denied  the 
duplicity  of  natures  in  Chrift  ;  thus  denominated  from 
Eutyches,  the  archimandrite,  or  abbot  of  a  monaftery 
at  Conftantinople,  who  began  to  propagate  his  opinion 
A.  D.  448.  He  did  not,  however,  feem  quite  fteady 
and  coniiftent  in  his  fentiments  :  for  he  appeared  to  al¬ 
low  of  two  natures,  even  before  the  union  $  which  was 
apparently  a  confequence  he  drew  from  the  principles 
of  the  Platonic  philofophy,  which  fuppofes  a  pre-exift- 
ence  of  fouls  *  accordingly,  he  believed  that  the  foul  of 
Jefus  Chrift  had  been  united  to  the  divinity  before  the 
incarnation  ;  but  then  he  allowed  no  diftin&ion  of  na¬ 
tures  in  Jefus  Chrift  flnee  his  incarnation.  This  herefy 
was  firft  condemned  in  a  fynod  held  at  Conftantinople 
by  Flavian,  in  448,  approved  by  the  council  of  Ephe- 
fus,  called  conventus  latronum ,  in  449,  and  re-exami¬ 
ned,  and  fulminated,  in  the  general  council  of  Chalce- 
flon  in  451.  The  legates  of  Pope  Leo,  who  aflifted  at 
it,  maintained,  that  it  was  not  enough  to  define,  that 
there  were  two  natures  in  Jefus  Chrift  ;  but  infilled  ftre- 
nuoufly,  that,  to  remove  all  equivocations,  they  muft 
add  thefe  terms,  without  being  changed,  or  confound¬ 
ed,  or  divided. 

The  herefy  of  the  Eutychians,  which  made  a  very 
great  progrefs  throughout  the  eaft,  at  length  became 
divided  into  feveral  branches.  Nicephorus  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  no  fewer  than  twelve  :  fome  called  Schematici ,  or 
Appar  elites,  as  only  attributing  to  Jefus  Chrift  a  phantom 
or  appearance  of  flefti,  and  no  real  flefti  :  others,  Theo- 
dojians ,  from  Theodofius  bi!hop  of  Alexandria  :  others, 
'Jacobites,  from  one  James  ( Jacobus ),  of  Syria  }  which 
branch  eftabliftied  itfelf  principally  in  Armenia,,  where 
it  ftill  fubfifts.  Others  were  called  Acephali,  q.  d. 
without  head  }  and  Severians,  from  a  monk  called  Se¬ 
ver  us,  who  feized  on  the  fee  of  Antioch  in  513.  Thefe 
laft  were  fubdivided  into  five  fa&ions,  viz.  Agnoetce , 
who  attributed  fome  ignorance  to  Jefus  Chrift  5  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Paul  5  M iXetmi,  that  is,  the  black  Angelites , 
thus  called  from  the  place  where  they  were  affembled  \ 
and  laftly,  Adrites  and  Conomtes . 

Eutychians  was  alfo  the  name  of  another  fe£f,  half 
Arian  half  Eunomian  5  which  arofe  at  Conftantinople 
in  the  fourth  century. 

It  being  then  a  matter  of  mighty  controverfy  among 
the  Eunomians  at  Conftantinople,  whether  or  not  the 
Son  of  God  knew  the  laft  day  and  hour  of  the  world, 
particularly  with  regard  to  that  paffage  in  the  gofpel 
of  St  Matthew,  chap.  xxiv.  ver.  36.  or  rather  that  in 
St  Mark,  xiii.  32.  where  it  is  expreffed,  that  the  Son 
did  not  know  it,  but  the  Father  only  5  Eutychius  made 
no  fcruple  to  maintain,  even  in  writing,  that  the  Son 
did  not  know  it ;  which  fentiment  difpleafing  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  Eunomian  party,  he  feparated  from  them, 
and  made  a  journey  to  Eunomius,  who  .  was  then  in 
exile.  That  heretic  acquiefced  fully  in  Eutychius’s 
do&rine,  and  admitted  him  to  his  communion.  Euno¬ 
mius  dying  foon  after,  the  chief  of  the  Eunomians  at 
Conftantinople  refilled  to  admit  Eutychius  j  who,  up¬ 
on  this,  formed  a  particular  fe£f  of  fuch  as  adhered  to 
him,  called  Eutychians 

’  ^  '  This 
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Eutyehius  This  fame  Eutyehius,  with  one  Theopronius,  as  was 
li  faid  in  Sozomen’s  time,  were  the  occafions  of  all  the 
E*‘  changes  made  by  the  Eunomians  in  the  adminidration 
of  baptifm  }  whic)i  confided,  according  to  Nicephorus, 
in  only  ufmg  one  immerfion,  and  not  doing  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity,  but  in  memory  of  the  death  of 
Jefus  Chrid.  Nicephorus  calls  the  chief  of  that  fe£l, 
not  Eutyehius ,  but  Eupfy chins,  and  his  followers  Euno- 
maupfyehians . 

EUTY CHIUS,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  lived  a- 
bout  the  ninth  age j  and  wrote  annals  in  the  Arabic 
language,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1658,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
fion  by  Mr  Pococke.  Selden  had  printed  fomething  of 
his  before. 

EUXINE  or  Black  Sea,  forms  part  of  the  boun¬ 
dary  betwixt  Europe  and  Alia.  It  receives  the  Nieper, 
the  Danube,  and  other  large  rivers  $  and  extends  from 
28  to  40  degrees  of  E.  Long,  and  from  40  to  46  of 
N.  Lat.  The  ancients  imagined  this  fea  to  have  been 
originally  only  a  lake  or  Handing  pool  which  broke  firft 
into  the  Propontis,  and  then  into  the  Egean,  wafhing 
away  by  degrees  the  earth  which  firft  kept  it  Within 
bounds,  and  formed  the  two  channels  of  the  Bofphorus 
Thracius  and  Hellefpont,  now  the  Dardanelles. — It 
was  anciently  called  the  Axenus ,  fuppofed  to  be  from 
Afhkenaz  the  fon  of  Gomer,  who  is  faid  to  have  fettled 
near  it.  This  original  being  forgot  in  length  of  time, 
the  Greeks  explained  it  by  inhof pit  able,  which  the  word 
Axenos  literally  fignifies  ;  and  therefore,  when  they 
came  to  confider  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  coails  as  more 
civilized  and  hofpitable,  they  changed  the  name  into 
Euxinus,  which  it  dill  retains. 

EWE,  the  Englifli  name  of  a  female  ftieep.  See 
Ovis,  Mammalia  Index . 

EWERY,  in  the  Britifh  cuftoms,  an  office  in  the 
king’s  houfehold,  to  which  belongs  the  care  of  the  table- 
linen,  of  laying  the  cloth,  and  ferving  up  water  in  di¬ 
ver  ewers  after  dinner. 

EX,  a  river  that  rifes  in  a  barren  tra&  of  land,  cal¬ 
led  Exmore,  in  Somerfetffiire  5  and  after  being  joined 
by  feveral  little  dreams,  runs  by  Tiverton,  where  there 
is  a  done  bridge  over  the  river.  About  nine  miles  be¬ 
low  Tiverton,  it  is  joined  by  a  pretty  large  dream  cal¬ 
led  the  Colombton  ;  and  about  two  miles  lower,  by  an¬ 
other  dream  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Horton 
and  Credy.  With  thefe  additions,  it  wadies  the  walls 
of  Exeter.  At  Topdiam,  above  four  miles  below  Exe¬ 
ter,  it  receives  another  eonliderable  addition  to  its 
dream  •,  two  miles  farther,  it  is  joined  by  the  Ken  ; 
and  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Exmouth,  after  a  courfe  of 
about  40  miles.  Ships  of  great  burden  go  up  to 
Topdiam,  from  whence  veffels  of  150  tons  are  convey¬ 
ed  to  the  quay  at  Exeter,  by  means  of  an  artificial  ca¬ 
nal.  The  Ex  is  navigable  for  veffels  of  condderable 
burden  to  Topfham.  The  paffage,  however,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  is  but  narrow,  having  rocks  on  the 
eafl  fide  and  broad  fands  on  the  wed  \  nor  is  the  water 
on  the  bar  more  than  fix  or  feven  feet  deep  at  low  wa¬ 
ter,  but  the  tide  rifes  14  or  15  feet,  fo  that  it  is  deep 
enough  at  high  water.  When  fhips  are  within  the 
bar  they  may  ride  afloat  at  a  place  called  Starcrofs,  a- 
bout  a  mile  and  a  ^  half  from  the  river’s  mouth  •,  but 
thofe  that  go  to  Topfham  lie  aground  on  the  ooze  at 
low  water. 

EX  OEFICIO,  among  lawyers,  figniiles  the  power 


a  perion  has,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  do  certain  a&s  ENacerba- 
without  being  applied  to.  Thus  a  judice  of  peace  "  111 
may,  ex  officio ,  at  his  diferetion,  take  furety  of  the  E^a^rorr 
peace,,  without  complaint  made  by  any  perfon  whatfo-  -Y— 
ever. 

There  was  formerly  an  oath  ex  officio ,  whereby  a  fup¬ 
pofed  offender  wras  compelled  in  the  ecclefiadical  court 
to  confefs,  accufe,  or  clear  himfelf  of  a  crime ;  but  this 
law  is  repealed. 

Ex  Po/l  Faldo,  in  Law ,  fomething  done  after  ano¬ 
ther  :  thus  an  edate  granted  may  be  good  by  matter 
ex  pojl  faBo ,  that  was  not  fo  at  fird,  as  in  cafe  of  elec¬ 
tion. 

EXACERBATION.  See  Paroxysm. 

EXACTION,  in  Law ,  a  wrrong  done  by  an  officer, 
or  a  perfon  in  pretended  authority,  in  taking  a  rewrard 
or  fee  that  is  not  allow- ed  by  law. 

A  pqrfon  guilty  of  exa&ion  may  be  fined  and  imprb 
foned.  It  is  often  confounded  with  Extortion, 

EXACUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  fee- 
trandria  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  20th  order,  Rotacece .  See  Botany  Index ■, 

EXALRESIS,  in  Surgery,  the  operation  of  extrafl¬ 
ing  or  taking  away  fomething  tliat  is  hurtful  to  the  hu¬ 
man  body. 

EXAGGERATION,  in  Rhetoric,  a  kind  of  hy¬ 
perbole,  whereby  things  are  augmented  or  amplified 
by  faying  more  than  the  truth,  either  as  to  good  or 
bad. 

Exaggeration,  in  Painting,  a  method  by  which 
the  artid,  in  reprefenting  things,  changes  them  too 
much,  or  makes  them  too  drong,  either  in  refpefl  of 
the  delign  or  colouring.  It  differs  from  caricaturing, 
in  that  the  latter  perverts  or  gives  a  turn  to  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  face,  &c.  which  they  had  not,  whereas  ex- 
aggeration  only  heightens  or  improves  what  they  had. 

EXALTATION,  or  Elevation,  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  a  figurative  fenfe,  for  the  railing  or  advancing  a 
perfon  to  fome  ecclefiadical  dignity  \  and  particularly 
to  the  papacy. 

Exaltation  of  the  Crofs  is  a  fead  of  the  Romiffi 
church,  held  on  the  14th  of  September  ;  in  memory, 
as  is  generally  fuppofed,  of  this,  that  the  emperor  Hera- 
clius  brough  t  back  the  true  crofs  of  Jefus  Chrid  on 
his  fhoulders,  to  the  place  on  Mount  Calvary  from 
which  it  had  been  carried  away  14  years  before  by 
Cofroes  king  of  Perfia,  at  his  taking  of  Jerufalem,  un¬ 
der  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Phocas.  The  crofs  wTas 
delivered  up  by  a  treaty  of  peace  made  with  Siroe, 

Cofroes’s  fon.  The  inditution  of  this  treaty  is  com¬ 
monly  faid  to  have  been  fignalized  by  a  miracle  ;  in 
that  Heraclius  could  not  dir  out  of  Jerufalem  with  the 
crofs  while  he  had  the  imperial  vedments  on  enriched 
with  gold  and  precious  dones,  but  bore  it  with  eafe  in 
a  common  drefs. 

But  long  before  the  reign  of  Heraclius  there  had 
been  a  fead  of  the  fame  denomination  obferved  both 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  on  occafion  of  what 
our  Saviour  faid  in  St  John  xii.  32.  And  I,  if  I  be  ex¬ 
alted,  or  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.  And 
again,  in  chap.  viii.  ver.  28.  When  you  have  exalted, 
or  lifted  up  the  Son  of  Man,  then  Jhall  ye  know  that  l 
am  he. 

The  fead  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  built  by 
Conffantine  was  held,  fays  Nicephorus,  on  the  14th  of 
Y  y  2  September, 
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Exaltation  September,  the  day  on  which  the  temple  had  been  con- 
H  fecrated,  in  the  year  335  3  and  this  feaft  was  alfo  cal- 
1  c’,  led  the  exaltation  of  the  crofs,  becaufe  it  was  a  ceremony 

therein,  for  the  biffiop  of  Jerufalem  to  afcend  a  high 
place,  built  by  Conilantine  for  that  purpofe,  in  man¬ 
ner  of  a  pulpit,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  facred  mij- 
feries  of  God ’,  or  the  holinefs  of  God,  and  there  hoift  up 
the  crofs  for  all  the  people  to  fee  it. 

Exaltation,  in  Phijfcs ,  denotes  the  a  61,  or  ope¬ 
ration,  of  elevating,  purifying,  fubtilizing,  or  perfect¬ 
ing  any  natural  body,  its  principles  and  parts  3  alfo 
the  quality  or  difpofition  which  bodies  acquire  by 
fuch  operation.  The  term  exaltation  has  been  pecu¬ 
liarly  affeCted  by  the  chemiits  and  alchemifls  3  who 
imagining  it  to  have  fome  extraordinary  emphafis,  are 
employing  it  on  every  occafion. 

Exaltation,  in  yHJlrology,  is  a  dignity  which  a 
planet  acquires  in  certain  figns  or  parts  of  the  zodiac  3 
which  dignity  is  fuppofed  to  give  it  an  extraordinary 
virtue,  efficacy,  and  influence.  The  oppofite  fign,  or 
part  of  the  zodiac,  is  called  the  dejeCtion  of  the  pla¬ 
net.  Thus  the  15th  degree  of  Cancer  is  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  Jupiter,  according  tp  Albumazor,  becaufe  it 
was  the  afcendant  of  that  planet  at  the  time  of  the 
creation;  that  of  the  fun  is  in  the  19th  degree  of  Aries, 
and  its  dejedlion  in  Libra  5  that  of  the  moon  is  in 
Taurus,  &,c.  Ptolemy  gives  the  reafon  of  this  in  his 
firft  book  De  Quadrup. 

EXAMINATION,  an  exaCl  and  careful  fearch  or 
inquiry,  in  order  to  difcover  the  truth  or  falfehood  of 
a  thing. 

Self  Examination,  is  a  point  much  infilled  on  by  di¬ 
vines,  and  particularly  the  ancient  fathers,  by  way  of 
preparation  to  repentance.  St  Ignatius  reduces  it  to 
five  points  5  viz,  1.  A  returning  thanks  to  God  for 
his  benefits.  2.  A  begging  of  grace  and  light,  to 
know  and  diflinguifh  our  fins.  3.  A  running  over  all 
our  adlions,  occupations,  thoughts  and  words,  in  or¬ 
der  to  learn  what  has  been  offenfive  to  God.  4.  A 
begging  of  pardon,  and  conceiving  a  fincere  forrow 
for  having  difpleafed  him.  And,  5.  Making  a  firm 
refolution  not  to  offend  him  any  more 3  and  taking  the 
neceffary  precautions  to  prefer ve  ourfelves  from  it. 

EXAMINERS,  in  chancery,  twro  officers  of  that 
court,  who  examine,  upon  oath,  witneffes  produced  in 
caufes  depending  there,  by  either  the  complainant  or 
defendant,  where  the  witneffes  live  in  London  or  near 
it.  Sometimes  parties  themfelves,  by  particular  order, 
are  examined.  In  the  country,  above  20  miles  from 
London,  on  the  parties  joining  in  commiffion,  witneffes 
are  examined  by  commiffioners,  being  ufually  coun- 
fellors  or  attorneys  not  concerned  in  the  caufe. 

EXAMPLE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  copy  or 
pattern. 

Example,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  is  either  taken  for  a 
type,  inffance,  or  precedent,  for  our  admonition,  that 
we  may  be  cautioned  againfl  the  faults  or  crimes  which 
others  have  committed,  by  the  bad  confequences  which 
have  enfued  from  them  3  or  example  is  taken  for  a 
pattern  for  our  imitation,  or  a  model  for  us  to  copy 
after. 

«^-That  examples  have  a  peculiar  power  above  the  naked 
precept,  to  difpofe  us  to  the  pradlice  of  virtue  and  ho¬ 
linefs,  may  appear  by  confidering,  1.  That  they  mofl 
clearly  exprefs  to  us  the  nature  of  our  duties  in  their 


fubjefls  and  fenfible  effefts.  General  precepts  form  Example 
abflraft  ideas  of  virtue 3  but  in  examples,  virtues  are  H 
mofl  vifible  in  all  their  circumllances.  2.  Precepts  L  £varch< 
inftrudl  us  in  what  things  are  our  duty 3  but  examples 
affure  us  that  they  are  poffible.  When  we  fee  men 
like  ourfelves,  who  are  united  to  frail  fleffi,  and  in  the 
fame  condition  with  us,  to  command  their  paffions,  to 
overcome  the  mofl  glorious  and  glittering  temptations, 
we  are  encouraged  in  our  fpiritual  warfare.  3.  Ex¬ 
amples,  by  fecret  and  lively  incentive,  urge  us  to  imi¬ 
tation.  We  are  touched  in  another  manner  by  the 
vifible  pra&ice  of  good  men,  which  reproaches  our  de¬ 
fers,  and  obliges  us  to  the  fame  zeal  v/hich  laws, 
though  wife  and  good,  will  not  effe£l. 

The  example  of  our  Saviour  is  mofl  proper  to  form 
us  to  holinefs 3  it  being  abfolutely  perfedl,  and  accom¬ 
modated  to  our  prefent  flate.  There  is  no  example  of 
a  mere  man  that  is  to  be  followed  'without  limitation  : 

But  the  example  of  Chrifl  is  abfolutely  perfedl 3  his 
converfation  was  a  living  law* :  “  He  was  holy,  harm- 
lefs,  undefiled,  and  feparate  from  fmners.” 

Example,  in  Rhetoric,  denotes  an  imperfe£l  kind 
of  indudlion  or  argumentation  3  whereby  it  is  proved, 
that  a  thing  which  happened  on  fome  other  occafion 
wall  happen  again  on  the  prefent  one,  from  the  fimili- 
tude  of  the  cafes.  As,  “  The  war  of  the  Thebans, 
againfl  their  neighbours  the  Phocians,  wTas  ruinous  ; 
confequently,  that  of  the  Athenians  againfl  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  will  likewife  be  fatal.” 

EXANTHEMA,  among  Phyfcians ,  denotes  any 
kind  of  efflorefcence  or  eruption,  as  the  meafles,  pur¬ 
ple  fpots  in  the  plague,  or  malignant  fevers,  Sec. 

EXARCH,  in  antiquity,  an  appellation  given,  by 
the  emperors  of  the  eafl,  to  certain  officers  fent  into 
Italy,  in  quality  of  vicars,  or  rather  prefedls,  to  de¬ 
fend  that  part  of  Italy  wffiich  was  yet  under  their 
obedience,  particularly  the  city  of  Ravenna,  againfl 
the  Lombards,  who  had  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
the  greatefl  part  of  the  reft. 

The  refidence  of  the  exarch  w’as  at  Ravenna  3  which 
city,  with  that  of  Rome,  was  all  that  was  left  the 
emperors.  The  firft  exarch  was  the  patrician  Boetius, 
famous  for  his  treatife,  De  Confolatione  Philofophiae  3 
appointed  in  568  by  the  younger  Juflin.  The  ex¬ 
archs  fubfilted  about  185  years,  and  ended  in  Euty- 
chius :  under  whofe  exarchate  the  city  of  Ravenna 
was  taken  by  the  Lombard  king  Aftulphus,  or  Aflol- 
phus. 

The  emperor  Frederic  created  Heraclius,  archbifhop 
of  Lyons,  a  defeendant  of  the  illulfrious  houfe  of 
Montboiffier,  exarch  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  3  a  dignity  till  that  time  unknown  anywhere 
but  in  Italy,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Ravenna. 

Homer,  Philo,  and  other  ancient  authors,  give  like¬ 
wife  the  name  exarchus  to  the  choragus  or  mafler  of 
the  fingers,  in  the  ancient  chorufes,  or  him  who  fung 
firft  :  the  word  or  fignifying  equally  to 

begin,  and  to  commend . 

Exarch  of  a  Diocefe  w7as,  anciently,  the  fame  with 
primate.  This  dignity  wras  inferior  to  the  patriarchal, 
yet  greater  than  the  metropolitan. 

Exarch  alfo  denotes  an  officer,  flill  fubfifling  in 
the  Greek  church  5  being  a  kind  of  deputy  or  legate 
d  latere  of  the  patriarch,  whofe  office  it  is  to  vifit  the 
provinces  allotted  him,  in  order  to  inform  himfelf  of 

the 
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Ixarch  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  clergy  -7  take  cognizance 
II  .  of  ecclefiaftical  caufes ;  the  manner  of  celebrating  di- 
ygXCCftl°n‘  v*ne  ^erv^ce  ?  the  adminiftration  of  the  facraments, 
particularly  confeflion  *  the  obfervance  of  the  canons  ; 
monaftic  difcipline  7  affairs  of  marriages,  divorces,  8ec. 
but  above  all,  to  take  an  account  of  the  ieveral  reve¬ 
nues  which  the  patriarch  receives  from  feveral  churches  ; 
and,  particularly,  as  to  what  regards  the  collecting  the 
fame. 

The  exarch,  after  having  greatly  enriched  himfelf 
in  his  poft,  frequently  rifes  to  the  patriarchate  itfelf. 

Exarch  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  eaftern  church  antiqui¬ 
ty,  for  a  general  or  fuperior  over  feveral  monasteries  *, 
the  fame  that  wTe  otherwife  call  archimandrite  ;  being 
exempted,  by  the  patriarch  of  Conit antinople,  from 
the  jurifdiCtion  of  the  bifhops )  as  are  now  the  gene¬ 
rals  of  the  Romifh  monadic  orders. 

#  EXAUCTORATIO,  in  the  Roman  military  dif¬ 
cipline,  differed  from  the  miflio,  which  was  a  full  dif- 
charge,  and  took  place  after  they  had  ferved  in  the 
army  20  years  7  whereas  the  exauftoratio  was  only  a 
partial  difcharge  :  they  loft  their  pay  indeed,  but  dill 
kept  under  their  colours  or  vexilla ,  though  not  under 
the  aquila  (or  eagle),  which  was  the  dandard  of  the 
legion  :  whence,  indead  of  Legionarii,  they  were  cal¬ 
led  Subjtgnani ,  and  were  retained  till  they  had  either 
ferved  their  full  time  or  had  lands  afligned  them. 
The  exau&oratio  took  place  after  they  had  ferved  1 7 
years. 

EXCALCEATION,  among  the  Hebrews,  was 
a  particular  law,  whereby  a  widow,  whom  her  huf- 
band’s  brother  refufed  to  marry,  had  a  right  to  fum- 
mon  him  to  a  court  of  judice  \  and,  upon  his  refufal, 
might  excalceate  him,  that  is,  pull  off  one  of  his  fhoes, 
and  fpit  in  his  face  j  both  of  them  actions  of  great  igno¬ 
miny. 

EXCELLENCY,  a  title  anciently  given  to  kings 
and  emperors,  but  now  to  ambaffadors,  generals,  and 
other  perfons  who  are  not  qualified  for  that  of  high - 
nefs ,  and  yet  are  to  be  elevated  above  the  other  infe¬ 
rior  dignities. 

EXCENTRIC,  in  Geometry,  a  term  applied  to 
circles  and  fpheres  which  have  not  the  fame  centre, 
and  confequently  are  not  parallel  ;  in  oppofition  to 
concentric,  where  they  are  parallel,  having  one  com¬ 
mon  centre. 

EXCENTRICITY,  in  AJlronmuy ,  is  the  didance 
of  the  centre  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet  from  the  centre 
of  the  fun  *,  that  is,  the  didance  between  the  centre  of 
the  ellipfis  and  the  focus  thereof. 

EXCEPTION,  fomething  referved,  ot  fet  afide, 
and  not  included  in  a  rule. 

It  is  become  proverbial,  that  there  is  no  rule  with- 
-  out  an  exception  ;  intimating,  that  it  is  impodible  to 
comprehend  all  the  particular  cafes,  under  one  and  the 
fame  maxim.  But  it  is  dangerous  following  the  ex¬ 
ception  preferably  to  the  .rule. 

Exception,  in  Law,  denotes  a  ftop  or  day  to  an 
aCHon  ;  and  is  either  dilatory  or  peremptory,  in  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  common  law  ;  but  in  chancery  it  is  what 
the  plaintiff  alleges  againd  the  fufficiency  of  an  an- 
fwer,  &c. 

An  exception  is  no  more  than  the  denial  of  what 
is  taken  to  be  good  by  the  other  party,  either  in  point 
of  law  or  pleading.  The  counfel  in  a  caufe  arc  to  take 


all  t’heir  exceptions  to  the  record  at  one  time,  and  be-  Excerpt 
fore  the  court  has  delivered  any  opinion  of  it.  SI 

EXCERPT,  in  matters  of  literature.  See  Ex-  Exc^an^e>. 

TRACT.  r 

EXCESS,  in  Arithmetic  and  Geometry ,  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  any  two  unequal  numbers  or  quanti¬ 
ties,  or  that  which  is  left  after  the  leifer  is  taken  from 
or  out  of  the  greater. 

EXCHANGE,  in  a  general  fenfe,  a  contrail  or 
agreement,  whereby  one  thing  is  given  or  exchanged 
for  another. 

Exchange,  in  commerce,  is  the  receiving  or  paying 
of  money  in  one  country  for  the  like  fum  in  another, 
by  rfteans  of  bills  of  exchange. 

The  fecurity  which  merchants  commonly  take  from 
one  another  when  they  circulate  their  bufinefs,  is  a  bill 
of  exchange,  or  a  note  of  hand  :  thefe  are  looked  upon 
as  payment.  See  Bill,  and  Mercantile  Laws. 

The  punctuality  of  acquitting  thefe  obligations  is  ef- 
fential  to  commerce  5  and  no  fooner  is  a  merchant’s 
accepted  bill  proteded,  than  he  is  confidered  as  a  bank¬ 
rupt.  For  this  reafon,  the  laws  of  mod  nations  have 
given  very  extraordinary  privileges  to  bills  of  exchange. 

The  fecurity  of  trade  is  effential  to  every  fociefcy  )  and 
were  the  claims  of  merchants  to  linger  under  the  for¬ 
malities  of  courts  of  law  when  liquidated  by  bills  *>£ 
exchange,  faith,  confidence,  and  punctuality,  would 
quickly  difappear,  and  the  great  engine  of  commerce 
would  be  totally  dedroyed. 

A  regular  bill  of  exchange  is  a  mercantile  contrail, 
in  which  four  perfons  are  concerned,  viz.  1.  The 
drawer,  who  receives  the  value  :  2.  His  debtor,  in  a 

didant  place,  upon  whom  the  bill  is  drawn,  and  who 
mud  accept  and  pay  it :  3.  The  perfon  who  gives  va¬ 
lue  for  the  bill,  to  whofe  order  it  is  to  be  paid  :  and, 

4.  The  perfon  to  whom  it  is  ordered  to  be  paid,  credi¬ 
tor  to  the  third. 

By  this  operation,  reciprocal  debts,  due  in  two  di¬ 
dant  parts,  are  paid  by  a  fort  of  transfer,  or  permuta¬ 
tion  of  debtors  and  creditors. 

(A)  in  London  is  creditor  to  (B)  in  Paris,  value 
100I.  (C)  again  in  London  is  debtor  to  (D)  in  Paris 
for  a  like  fum.  By  the  operation  of  the  bill  of  ex¬ 
change,  the  London  creditor  is  paid  by  the  London 
debtor  ;  and  the  Paris  creditor  is  paid  by  the  Paris 
debtor ;  confequently  the  two  debts  are  paid,  and  no 
money  is  fent  from  London  to  Paris  nor  from  Paris 
to  London. 

In  this  example,  (A)  is  the  drawer,  (B)  is  the  ac¬ 
cepter,  (C)  is  the  purchafer  of  the  bill,  and  (D)  re* 
ceives  the  money.  Two  perfons  here  receive  the  mo¬ 
ney,  (A)  and  (D)  *9  and  two  pay  the  money,  (B)  and 
(C)  5  which  is  juft  what  mtift  be  done  when  two  debt¬ 
ors  and  two  creditors  clear  accounts. 

This  is  the  plain  principle  of  a  bill  of  exchange. 

From  which  it  appears,  that  reciprocal  and  equal  debts 
only  can  be  acquitted  by  them. 

When  it  therefore  happens,  that  the  reciprocal  debts 
of  London  and  Paris  (to  ufe  the  fame  example)  are 
not  equal,  there  arifes  a  balance  on  one  fide.  Suppofe 
London  to  owe  Paris  a  balance,  value  icol.  How  can 
this  be  paid  ?  Anfwer,  it  may  either  be  done  with  or 
without  the  intervention  of  a  bill. 

With  a  bill,  if  an  exchanger,  finding  a  demand  for 
a  bill  upon  Paris  for  the  value  of  xocL  when  Paris 

.owes 


e  x  e  t 

Exchange  ^wesno  mote  to  London  fends  iool.  to  his  correfpond- 
,  ent  at  Paris  in  coin,  at  the  expence  (fuppofe)  of  il. 

and  then,  having  become  creditor  on  Paris,  he  can 
give  a  bill  for  the  value  of  iool.  upon  his  being  repaid 
his  expence,  and  paid  for  his  rilk  and  trouble. 

Or  it  may  be  paid  without  a  bill,  if  the  London 
debtor  fends  the  coin  himfelf  to  his  Paris  creditor,  with¬ 
out  employing  an  exchanger. 

This  lait  example  (hows  of  what  little  ufe  bills  are  in 
the  payment  of  balances.  .As  far  as  the  debts  are  equal, 
nothing  can  be  more  ufeful  than  bills  of  exchange  ;  but 
the  more  they  are  ufeful  in  this  eafy  way  of  buimeis,  the 
lei's  profit  there  is  to  any  perfon  to  make  a  trade  of  ex¬ 
change,  when  he  is  not  himfelf  concerned  either  as 
debtor  or  creditor. 

When  merchants  have  occafion  to  draw  and  remit 
bills  for  the  liquidation  of  their  own  debts,  active  and 
pafTive,  in  diftant  parts,  they  meet  upon  Change j  where, 
to  purfue  the  former  examples,  the  creditors  upon  Pans, 
when  they  want  money  for  bills,  look  out  for  thofe  who 
are  debtors  to  it.  The  debtors  to  Paris  again,  when 
they  want  bills  for  money,  feek  for  thofe  who  are  credi¬ 
tors  upon  it. 

This  market  is  conflantly  attended  by  brokers,  who 
relieve  the  merchant  of  the  trouble  of  fearching  for 
tV>fe  he  wants.  To  the  broker  every  one  communi¬ 
cates  his  wants,  fo  far  as  he  finds  Bit  prudent  j  and  by 
going  about  among  all  the  merchants,  the  broker  dif- 
covers  the  fide  upon  which  the  greater  demand  lies, 
for  money  or  for  bills. 

He  who  is  the  demander  in  any  bargain,  has  con¬ 
flantly  the  difadvantage  in  dealing  with  him  of  whom 
he  demands.  This  is  nowhere  fo  much  the  cafe  as.  in. 
exchange,  and  renders  fecrecy  very  effential  to  indivi¬ 
duals  among  the  merchants.  If  the  London  merchants 
want  to  pay  their  debts  to  Paris,  when  there  is  a  ba¬ 
lance  againft  London,  it  is  their  intereft  to  conceal 
their  debts,  and  efpecially  the  neceffity  they  may  be 
under  to  pay  them  }  from  the  fear  that  thofe  who  are 
creditors  upon  Paris  would  demand  too  high  a  price 
for  the  exchange  over  and  above  par. 

On  the  other  hand,  thofe  who  are  creditors  upon 
Paris,  when  Paris  owes  a  balance  to  London,  are  as 
careful  in  concealing  what  is  owing  to  them  by  Paris, 
from  the  fear  that  thofe  who  are  debtors  to  Paris  would 
avail  themfelves  of  the  competition  among  the  Paris  cre¬ 
ditors,  in  order  to  obtain  bills  for  their  money,  below 
the  value  of  them,  when  at  par.  A  creditor  upon  Pa¬ 
ris,  who  is  greatly  preffed  for  money  at  London,  wall 
willingly  abate  fometbing  of  bis  debt,  in  order  to  get 
one  who  will  give  him  money  for  it. 

From  the  operation  carried  on  among  merchants  up¬ 
on  ’Change,  we  may  difcover  the  confequence  of  their 
feparate  and  jarring  interefts.  They  are  conflantly  in- 
terefled  in  the  ftate  of  the  balance.  Thofe  who  are 
creditors  on  Paris,  fear  the  balance  due  to  London  *, 
thofe  who  are  debtors  to  Paris,  dread  a  balance  due 
to  Paris.  The  intereft  of  the  firft  is  to  diffemble  what 
they  fear  •,  that  of  the  laft,  to  exaggerate  what  they 
wifh.  The  brokers  are  thofe  who  determine  the 
courfe  of  the  day  \  and  the  moft  intelligent  merchants 
are  thofe  who  defpatch  their  bufmefs  before  the  fa£l  is 
known. 

Now,  haw  is  trade  in  general  inter efted  in  the  que- 
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ftion,  Who  {bail  outwit,  and  who  (hall  be  outwitted, Exchange^ 
in  this  complicated  operation  of  exchange  among  mer- 
chants  ? 

The  intereft  of  trade  and  of  the  nation  is  principal¬ 
ly  concerned  in  the  proper  method  ©f  paying  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  balances.  It  is  alfo  concerned  in  preferv- 
ing  a  juft  equality  of  profit  and  lofs  among  all  the 
merchants,  relative  to  the  real  ftate  of  the  balance. 

Unequal  competition  among  men  engaged  in  the  fame 
purluit,  conflantly  draws  along  with  it  bad  confequen- 
ces  to  the  general  undertaking  }  and  fecrecy  in  trade 
will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  much  more  ufe¬ 
ful  to  merchants  in  their  private  capacity,  than  to  the 
trade  they  are  carrying  on. 

Merchants  endeavour  to  ftmplify  their  bufmefs  as 
much  as  poiiible  \  and  commit  1 6  brokers  many  opera¬ 
tions  which  require  no  peculiar  talents  to  execute.  Ihis 
of  exchange  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  is  hardly  pof- 
iible  for  a  merchant  to  cany  on  the  bufmefs  of  his  bills, 
without  their  afliftanee,  upon  many  occafions.  When 
merchants  come  upon  ’Change,  they  are  fo  full  of  fear 
and  jealoufies,  that  they  will  not  open  themfelves  to  one  • 
another,  left  they  fhould  difcover  what  they  want  to 
conceal.  The  broker  is  a  confidential  man,  in  fome  de¬ 
gree,  between  parties,  and  brings  them  together. 

Befides  the  merchants  who  circulate  among  them- 
felves  their  reciprocal  debts  and  credits  arifing  from 
their  importation  and  exportation  of  goods,  there  is 
another  fet  of  merchants  who  deal  in  exchange  \ 
which  is  the  importation  and  exportation  of  money  and 

biHs.  ,  J  f 

W^re  there  never  any  balance  on  the  trade  01  na¬ 
tions,  exchangers  and  brokers  would  find  little  employ¬ 
ment  :  reciprocal  and  equa.1  debts  would  cafily  be  tranf- 
a&ed  openly  between  the  parties  themfelves.  No  man 
feigns  and  diffembles,  except  when  be  thinks  he  has  an 
intereft  in  fo  doing. 

But  when  balances  come  to  be  paid,  exchange  be¬ 
comes  intricate  \  and  merchants  are  fo  much  employed 
in  particular  branches  of  bufinefs.,  that  they  are  obliged 
to  leave  the  liquidation  of  their  debts  to  a  particular 
fet  of  men,  who  make  it  turn  out  to  the  beft  advantage 
to  themfelves. 

Whenever  a  balance  is  to  be  paid,  that  payment 
cofts,  as  we  have  feen,  an  additional  expence  to  thofe 
of  the  place  who  owe  it,  over  and  above  the  value  of 
the  debt. 

If,  therefore,  this  expence  be  a  lofs  to  the  trading 
man,  he  mull  either  be  repaid  this  lofs  by  thofe  whom 
he  ferves,  that  is,  by  the  nation  *,  or  the  trade  be  car-  _ 
ries  on  will  become  lefs  profitable. 

Every  one  will  agree,  that  the.  expence  of  high  ex¬ 
change  upon  paying  a  balance  is  a  lofs  to  a  people^ 
no  way  to  be  compenfated  by  the  advantages  they  reap 
from  enriching  the  few  individuals  among  them  who 
gain  by  contriving  methods  to  pay  it  off  j  and  if  an  ar¬ 
gument  is  neceffary  to  prove  this  propofition,  it  may 
be  drawn  from  this  principle,  viz  whatever,  renders 
the  profit  upon  trade  precarious  or  uncertain,  is  a 
lofs  to  trade  in  general  *,  this  lofs  is  the  confequence 
of  high  exchange  j  and  although  a  profit  does  re- 
fult  from  it  upon  one  branch  of  trade,  the  exchange 
bufinefs,  yet  that  cannot  compeniate  the  lofs  upon 
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Exchange.  We  may,  therefore,  here  repeat  what  we  have  faid 
“■““"V"-—''  above,  that  the  more  difficulty  is  found  in  paying  a  ba¬ 
lance,  the  greater  is  the  lofs  to  a  nation. 

The  Courfe  of  Exchange . 

The  courfe  of  exchange  is  the  current  price  betwixt 
two  places,  which  is  always  ilu&uating  and  unfettled, 
being  fometimes  above  and  fometimes  below  par,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circuifcftances  of  trade. 

When  the  courfe  of  exchange  rifes  above  par,  the 
country  where  it  rifes  may  conclude  for  certain,  that 
the  balance  of  trade  runs  againft  them.  The  truth  of 
this  will  appear,  if  we  fuppofe  Britain  to  import  from 


any  foreign  place  goods  to  the  value  of  ioo,oool.  at  Exchange 
par,  and  export  only  to  the  value  of  8o,oool.  In  this  “"V*— ■ 

cafe,  bills  on  the  faid  foreign  place  will  be  fcarce  in 
Britain,  and  confequently  will  rife  in  value  m7  and  after 
the  8o,oool.  is  paid,  bills  muff  be  procured  from  other 
places  at  a  high  rate  to  pay  the  remainder,  fo  that  per¬ 
haps  1 2D,oool.  may  be  paid  for  bills  to  difcharge  a 
debt  of  i  oo,oool. 

Though  the  courfe  of  exchange  be  in  a  perpetual 
flux,  and  rifes  or  falls  according  to  the  circumftances  of 
trade  \  yet  the  exchanges  of  London,  Holland,  Ham¬ 
burgh,  and  Venice,  in  a  great  meafure  regulate  thofe 
of  all  other  places  in  Europe. 


I.  Exchange  with  Holland \ 

MONEY  TABLE. 


8  Pennings,  of  2  duytes, 

2  Groats,  or  16  pehnings, 
6  Stivers,  or  12  pence, 

20  Schillings, 

20  Stivers,  or  40  pence, 

6  Guilders,  or  florins, 
Guilders,  or  florins, 


1 


Ear  in  Sterling .  s.  d. 

'  1  groat  or  penny  o  0.54 
1  iliver  ==  o  1.09 

1  fchilling  o  6.56 

<  1  pound  Flemifh  zz:  10  11.18 
1  gilder  or  florin  zr  I  9.S6 
1  pound  Flemifh  =r  10  11.18 
I  rixdollar  zz:  4  6.66 


In  Holland  there  are  two  forts  of  money,  bank  and 
current.  The  bank  is  reckoned  good  fecurityj  de¬ 
mands  on  the  bank  are  readily  anfwcredj  and  hence 
bank  money  is  generally  rated  from  3  to.  6  per  cent . 
better  than  the  current.  The  difference  between  the 
bank  and  current  money  is  called  the  agio. 

Bills  on  Holland  are  always  drawn  in  bank  money  y 
and  if  accounts  be  fent  over  from  Holland  to  Britain  in 
current  money,  the  Britifh  merchant  pays  thefe  accounts 
by  bills,  and  in  this  cafe  has  the  benefit  of  the  agio. 

Prob.  I.  To  reduce  hank  money  to  current  money . 

Rule.  As  xoo  to  ioo-Pagio,  fo  the  given  guilders 
to  the  anfwer. 

Examp.  What  will  22.TO  guilders  in  bank  money 
amount  to  in  Holland  currency,  the  agio  being  3^  per 
cent .  / 

Guild. 

As  100: 103-J::  2210 

8  8  825 


800  825  11050 
44-0 
17680 

-■  — - Guild.  Jl.  pen . 

8]oo)t  8232(50(2279  1  4  cur. 

16 ...  20 

mm-  ,  ’ 

22  1  o|oo( 

16  6 


63  2 
5616 

7233 

7233 


Or,  by  pra&ice. 
50)2210 

44.2  r  2  per  cent , 
22.1  zz:  1  per  cent. 
2.7625  =z  -J-  per  cent . 


2279.0625 

If  the  agio  only  be  required,  make  the  agio  the 
middle  term,  thus  : 

Guil.  Jl.  pen.' 

As  100  :  3!- : :  22  10  :  69  1  4  agio.  Or  work  by 
practice  as  above. 

Prob.  II.  To  reduce  current  money  to  hank  money . 

Rule.  As  1 00  +  agio  to  100,  fo  the  given  guilders 
to  the  anfwer. 

Example.  What  will  2279  guilders  1  ftiver  4  pen- 
nings,  Holland  currency,  amount  to  in  bank  money, 
the  agio  being  3^  per  cent.  ? 

Guild.  Guild.  Guild .  ft.  pen . 

As  103J-  :  100  ::  2279.  1  4 

8  20 


8 

nr 

20 

16500 

16 

990 

165 

8)264(000 

3)33 

ii 


800 


45581 
1 6 


273490 

45581 

729300 

800 


8)C83440(000 

3)  7  2930  Guild. 

1 1)24310(2210  bank. 


Ao 


-I 
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Exchange.  An  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  Middleburgh,  &c*  books 
and  accounts  are  kept  by  fome  in  guilders,  Rivers,  and 
pennings,  and  by  others  in  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence 
Flemiih.  . 

Britain  gives  il.  ilerling  for  an  uncertain  number 
of  (hillings  and  pence  Fie  midi.  The  par  il.  Rer- 
ling  for  36.59s.  Flemifh  j  that  is,  il.  16s.  7»°8d* 
Flemiih. 

When  the  Flemiih  rate  rifes  above  par,  Britain  gains 
and  Holland  lofes  by  the  exchange,  and  vice  verfa.  . 
Sterling  money  is  changed  into  Flemifh,  by  faying, 
As  il.  ilerling  to  the  given  rate, 

So  is  the  given  ilerling  to  the  Flemiih  fought. 

Or,  the  Flemiih  money  may  be  call  up  by  pra&ice. 
Dutch  money,  whether  pounds,  (hillings,  pence  Fle¬ 
mifh,  or  guilders,  flivers,  pennings,  may  be  changed  in¬ 
to  ilerling,  by  faying. 

As  the  given  rate  to  il.  ilerling. 

So  the  given  Dutch  to  the  ilerling  fought* 

Example  I*  A  merchant  in  Britain  drawrs  on  Am- 
ilerdam  for  782I.  ilerling  :  How  many  pounds  Flemiih, 
and  how  many  guilders,  will  that  amount  to,  exchange 
at  34s.  8d.  per  pound  ilerling  ? 

Decimally. 


E 

F/em.  Ster . 


v 


c 

F/em» 


s.  d. 

L.  L.  s. 

If  37  6 

:  1  ::  591  5 

2 

20 

5)  7$ 

Il825 

— 

2 

4)1* 

— 

5)23650 

3 

j)  47 3° 

3)  946 

Exchange, 


X.  s.  d. 

Arif  315  5  8  Ster * 

5)L. 
If  I.875 


Pii 

Decimally, 
L.  5)  L. 

1  ::  591.25 


5)  -375 
5)  -°7 5 
.0x5 


L. 
if  I  : 


S . 

:  34 
12 

416 

782 


832 
3328 
291  2 

12)325312 


d. 

8: 


X. 

782 


-d. 


2|o)27io|9  4 
X.  1355  9  4  F/em. 


X.  s.  X. 
If  1  :  34.0  :  :  782 
782 

693 

27733 

242066 


2|o)27io|9.3 
L.  1355  9  4  F/em. 


5)118.2^ 

5)  23-65 

•oij)  4-73(3I3--3 
45 

23 

15 

80 

75 

5® 

45 


Holland  exchanges  with  ether  nations  as  follows* 
Viz.  with. 

F/em.  d. 


10s.  =4 
4s.  =£ 
8d.  =i 


By  pra£lice. 
X.  s. 
782 

391 
156  8 
26  1 


d. 


l355  9  4  F/- 
Multiply  the  Flemiih  pounds  and  (hillings  by  6,  and 
the  produft  will  be  guilders  and  (livers  \  and  if  there 
be  any  pence,  multiply  them  by  8  for  pennings  :  or, 
divide  the  Flemiih  pence  by  4o,  and  the  quot  will  be 
guilders,  and  the  half  of  the  remainder,  if  there  be  any, 
will  be  (livers,  and  one  penny  odd  wall  be  half  a  (liver, 
or  8  pennings,  as  follows; 

£.  s.  d. 

1355  9  4  *  F/em.  pence . 

6  4|°)3253II2(32  rem * 

Guiid.  8131  16  JHv.  Guild.  8132  1 6  Jliv. 

z.  Change  591k  Ss •  Flemilh  into  ilerling  money, 
exchange  at  37s.  6d.  Flfcmifh/tfr  1.  Sterling. 

3 


Hamburgh,  on  the  dollar, 

zz 

66j 

France,  on  the  crown, 

z= 

54 

Spain,  on  the  ducat, 

rz 

ic9t 

Portugal,  on  the  crufade, 

zz 

50 

Or  thus : 

Venice,  on  the  ducat, 

zz 

93 

L. 

s. 

l 

Genoa,  on  the  pezzo, 

— 

100 

782 

Leghorn,  on  the  piailre, 

— 

100 

14s. 

547 

8 

Florence,  on  the  crown, 

120' 

8d.=^ 

26 

1 

4 

Naples,  on  the  ducat, 

— 

74t 

Rome,  on  the  crown, 

~ 

136 

1355 

9 

4  FA 

Milan,  on  the  ducat, 

= 

102 

Bologna,  on  the  dollar, 

94t 

Exchange  between  Britain  and  Antwerp,  as  alfo  the 
Auilriau  Netherlands,  is  negotiated  the  fame  way  as 
with  Holland  j  only  the  par  is  fomewhat  different,  as 
will  be  defcribei  in  article  2d,  following* 

II.  Exchange  with  Hamburgh. 

Money  Table. 


12 

16 

2 

3 


Phenning 
Schilling-tubs 
Marks 
Marks 
•  Marks 


1 


j 


Par  in  Sterling. 

1  fchiiling-lub 
I  mark  rrr 

1  dollar  ” 

1  lix  dollar  = 
I  ducat  = 


6 

o 

6 

4t 


Books 


r 


E  X  C 


fetchange. 


Books  and  accounts  are  kept  at  the  bank,  and  by 
moil  people  in  the  city,  in  marks,  fchilling-lubs,  and 
phennings  ;  but  fome  keep  them  in  pounds,  fchillings, 
and  groats  Flemifh. 

The  agio  at  Hamburgh  runs  between  20  and  40 
per  cent .  All  bills  are  paid  in  bank  ihoney. 

Hamburgh  exchanges  with  Britain  by  giving  an  un¬ 
certain  number  of  fchillings  and  groots  Flemifh  for  the 
pound  fterling.  The  groot  or  penny  Flemilh  here,  as 
alfo  at  Antwerp,  is  worth  of  a  penny  fterling ;  and 
fo  foraething  better  than  in  Holland,  where  it  is  onlv 
T<>%d-  fterling. 


[  361  1 


E  X  0 


Phennings  1 

Schilling-lubs  | 
Schilling-tub  }►  makes 
Mark 

Marks  J 


F/emijjj . 

f  1  groot  or  penny 
|  1  fchilling 

2  pence  or  groots 
32  pence  or  groots 
1  pound. 

The  par  with  Hamburgh,  and  alfo  with  Antwerp,  is 
35s.  6j d.  Flemifh  for  ll.  fterling. 

Examples,  I.  How  many  marks  muft  be  received 
it  Hamburgh  for  300I.  fterling,  exchange  at  3  cs.  2d, 
Flemifh  per  1.  fterling  ? 

Z.  /.  d.  Z. 

If  1  :  35  3  :  :  300 

12 


423 

300 

-  M.  fcJu 

32)126900(3965  10 
96  *  •  • 

3°  9 

288 


2X0 

192 

l80 

l6o 

(20) 

JI20" 

32 


(°) 

Decimally. 

F/etn,  j\  Marks .  F/em.  s . 

If  20  :  7.5  ::  35.25 
4:  1.5  ::  35.25 

_ L£ 

17625 

3525 


Marks  in  il.  fterling 


Marks  in  300I.  fterling 


4)52.875 

13.21875 

30b 

3965.62506 

16 

37  5° 

625 


Vox 


Schilling-lubs 
VIII.  Part  I. 


10.00© 


2.  How  much  fterling  money  will  a  bill  of  3965  Exchange 
marks  10  fchilling-lubs  amount  to,  exchange  at  35s.  3d.  (— 
Flemifh  per  pound  fterling? 

F/.s.  d.  L.St .  Mks.  fch. 

If  35  3  :  1  :  :  3965  i® 

12  32  2 


423 


793° 

11897 


2od. 


423)126900(3001.  fter. 
1  269 


Decimally. 

4  •  *-5  ::  35-25 

i-5 


17625 

2225 


4)52.875(13.21875 
13. 21875)3965. 62500(3001.  tier. 
3965625 

III.  Exchange  with  France . 

Moxey  Table. 


Par  in  Ster*  s.  d« 


1 2  Deniers  1  f  I  fol 

2  o  Sols  V  make  <  1  livre 
3  Livres  J  (.1  crown 


°Tfo" 


2=  o 

=  2  Si 


9i 


At  Paris,  Rouen,  Lyons,  &c.  books  and  accounts 
are  kept  in  livres,  fols,  and  deniers  ;  and  the  exchange 
with  Britain  is  on  the  crown,  or  ecu,  of  3  livres,  or  6m 
fols  Toumois.  Britain  gives  for  the  crown  an  uncer¬ 
tain  number  of  pence,  commonly  between  30  and  34r 
the  par,  as  mentioned  above,  being  29fd. 

Fx ample  1.  What  fterling  money  muft  be  paid  in 
London  to  receive  in  Paris  1978  crowns  25  fols,  ex¬ 
change  at  3  if d.  per  crown  ? 


Sols .  d. 
If  60 


Cr. 


3*4  ::  !978 

-  60 

2J3 - 

118705 

253 


fols . 

25 


3J6lI5 

593525 

237410 


6)0)3003  236I5  Rem, 

S)500539  3 


12)62567  II 


2)0)5 2l|3  !3 

L.  200  13  uf  Anf. 

7u  z  By 


Exchange 


d, 

3°  —  i 

j  i _ * 

lx—-ro 

r _  i 

‘B'-TT 

Sols*  20  y-f-  4- 


X  c 

By  France, 

Ck  Sols , 

1978  35,  at3r|d. 
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5  = 


247 
1  2 
1 
o 
0 


5  ° 

7  3 
o  7z 
O  IOt 

O  2-y 


260  13  I  I* 

If  you  work  decimally,  fay, 

Cr,  d.Ster .  Cr  d.Stcr . 

As  i  :  31.625  ::  19.7841$  :  62567.427083: 

2.  How  many  French,  liyres  will  L.i  21  :  18  16  fter- 
ling  amount  to,  exchange  at  32^d.  per  crown  ? 


d, 

V3*i 

865 


Liv, 

•*  3  : 

8 


24 


Z, 
121 
20 

2438 
12 
29262; 
_ 24 

II7048 

58524 


J. 

1.8 


6 


Liv . 


yo/r.  den . 

5  11  Anf> 


263)702288(2670 
Rem.  (78= 5,  fols  II  deniers 

XV.  Exchange  with  Portugal. 

Money  Table. 

Par  in  Ster . 


400  rees 
J;000  rees 


X 

^  make  1 1 


*  /. 

1  ree  zr  o  o  Q.27 
crufadenz  2  3. 

I  millree  rz;  5  74. 


In  Lifbon,  Oporto,  &.c.  books  and  accounts  are  ge¬ 
nerally  kept  in  rees  and,,  millrees  4  and  the  millrees, 
are  diftinguiftied  from  the  rees  by  a  mark  fet  between 
them  thus,  485  *  372  \  that  is,  485  millrees  and  372 
rees. 

Britain,  as  wTell  as*  other,  nations,  exchanges  with 
Portugal  on  the  miUree  the  par,  ,  as  in  the  table, ^  be-, 
ing  6746*  fterling.  The  couxfe  with  Britain  runs  from 
63d.  to  68d.  fterling  per  millree. 

Example  i.  How  much  fterling  money  will  pay  a 
bill  of  827  *  i6p  rees*  exchange  at  63^.  .fterling  per 
millree  ? 

Rees,  d,.  Rees . 

If  1000  :  63  £  8.27.160 

8 _  507 

8000  507  579012 

4i3J8° 

-  "!■  r  1  -1  ' 1  Rem. 

8000)41^370.1 20  2 

12)52421  —  jd. 

20)  4368  —  8s. 


&.  2J8  8 


E  X  C 

By  PraifHcc. 

Rees. 


Exchango. 


el. 

60=  i 

3  =tV 

^  _  I 

T  - TT 

_  x 

— -  2* 


827.160,  at  63-Id. 

206.790 

IO*3395 

.861625 

.4308125 


218.4219375 

The  rees  being  thoufandth-parts  of  the  millrees,  are 
annexed  to  the  integer,  and  the  operation  proceeds  ex- 
a6Uy  as  in  decimals. 

2.  How  many  rees  of  Portugal  will  500I.  fterling  St- 
mount  to,  exchange  at  5s.  4fd.  per  millree  ? 

d,  Rees .  L* 

If  64I  :  1000  ;;  500 

-  8  20 

Sx7  - -  - 

8000  loooo 

12 


1 20000 
8000 


•  Rees, 

517)960000000(1856.866  Ahf*. 

V.  Exchange  with  Spain, 

Money  Table* 


35  mervadiesl 
8  rials  >  make 
375  mervadies  J 


Par  in  Ster, 
rial 
piaftre 
ducat 


f! 


s,  d 1 

=  o  Si 

=  3  7 

=  4  l*i 


In  Madrid,  Bilboa,  Cadiz,  Malaga*  Seville,  andmoft; 
of  the  principal  places,  books  and  accounts  are  kept  in 
piaftres,  called  alfo  dollars,  rial's,  and  mervadies}  and 
they  exchange  with-.  Britain  generally  on  the  piaftre, 
and  fometimes  on  the  ducat.  The  courfe  runs  from 
3-5.4.  to  45 d.  fterling  for  a  piaftre  or  dollar  of  8  rials. 

Examp.  i.  London  imports  from  Cadiz, goods  to  the- 
value  of  2163  piaftres  and  4  rials :  How  much  fterling 
will  this  amount  to,  exchange  at  3,8^  fterling  per 


piaftre  ? 


d, 

24  =  TU" 
12.  = 


2  32 
*  — _ 
*3"  ~ 

1  T— 

T  — 


Piafi,  Rials . 


2163 

4* 

216 

6 

108 

3 

18 

0 

6 

2 

S 

1 

2 

345 

17 

*f 

1 

•345 

18 

8tV  4k/. 

Rials*. 
4  = 


d: 

3  8I  each* 


2.  London  remits  to  Cadiz  345I.  18s.  8^.  How 
much  Spanifti  money  wall  this  amount  to,  exchange  at. 
38  jd«  fterling  per  piaftre  ? 


E  X 

Exchange  d.  Piqfi.  L.  s.  d. 

^ - 'If 381  :  i  :=  345  18  8* 


c 


3°7 

2 

614 


20 

6918 

12 

83024 

16 

49** 1 49 
83024 


Carried  up  1328389 


Piajl.  Rials* 
Anf.  2163  4 


6*4)1328389(2163  piaftres. 
1228*  •• 


1003 

614 

3898 

3684 

*>49 

1842 

3®7* 

_ 8 

614)2456(4  rials, 

2456 


VI.  Exchange  with  Venice. 


3<>3  1  E  X  C 

2.  Mow  many  ducats  at  Venice  are  equal  to 
1 2s.  6d.  fterling,  exchange  at  4s.  4d.  per  ducat  ?  L*— Y~ — ' 

E.  Due.  E. 

If  .*10  :  t  :  :  385*625 
.210)385.625 
21  385.625 
■  -  ■  •  -  Due. 

195)347°62.5(i779.8  Ahf. 

r9S 

1520 

*365 

*556 

*365 


1912 

*755 

. . . 

*575 

1560 


Money  Table. 


Si  Soldi!  .  f  I  gros 
24  Gros  J  {_  1  ducatr=5oJd.  fterling. 

The  money  of  Venice  is  of  three  forts,  viz.  two  of 
bank  money,  and  the  picoli  money.  One  of  the  banks 
deals  in  banco  money,  and  the  other  in  banco  current. 
The  bank  money  is  20  per  cent,  better  than  the  bafico 
current,  and  the  banco  current  20  per  cent,  better  than 
the  picoli  money.  Exchanges  are  always  negotiated 
by  the  ducat  banco*  the  par  being  4s.  2~d.  fterling,  as 
in  the  table. 

Though  the  ducat  be  commonly  divided  into  24  gros, 
yet  bankers  and  negotiators,  for  facility  of  computation, 
ufually  divide  it  as  follows,  and  keep  their  books  ana 
accounts  accordingly. 


12  Deniers  d’orl  ,  f  1  fol  d’or 

20  Sols  d’or  j  ma  6  I  ducatz=5ofd.  fterling* 


The  courfe  of  exchange  is  from  45ft.  to  55ft.  fterling 
per  ducat. 

Examp.  i.  How  much  fterling  money  is  equal  to 
1 459  ducats  1 8  fols  1  denier,  bank  money  of  Venice, 
exchange  at  5  2\  fterling  per  ducat  ? 


Due .  d.  Due.  fol.  den. 

If  1  :  52!  ::  1459  ,8  1 

52J  So/s. 

- —  10  =  i 


2918 

5  =  T 

7295 

2=X 

i  =  4 

d.  75868 

den.  I  —  rr 

i  —  7  29* 

i  =  3^4t 

J. 

5  2-j  rate. 

2  6f 

»3* 


47 1 


7696 2f 


474 


•  Rettu 


l2)770io(6d. 


2|o)64i|7(i7s. 

L.  3  20  1 7^6  fterling.  An/. 


0  5) 

Bank  money  is  reduced  to  current  money,  by  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  agio,  as  was  done  in  exchange  with  Hol¬ 
land  }  viz.  fay^  As  loo  to  120,  of  as  16  to  12,  or  as 
5  to  6,  fo  the  given  bank  money  to  the  current  fought. 
And  current  money  is  reduced  to  bank  money  by  re- 
verfing  the  operation.  And  ii>  like  manner  may  picoli 
money  be  reduced  to  current  or  to  bAnk  money,  and  the 
contrary* 

100  ducats  banco  of  Venice. 

In  Leghorn  zz  73  pezzos  1  In  Lucca  zz  77  crowtts 
In  Rome  zz  68f  crowns  |  In  Erancfortzz  139^  florins 

VII.  Exchange  with  Genoa . 

Money  Table. 

’2P,^.ari|makej,foldi  *  ja  v 
2o  Soldi  J  £  1  pezzo  zz  4  6  fterling. 

Books  and  accounts  are  generally  kept  in  pezzos, 
foldi,  and  denari  5  but  fome  keep  them  in  livres*  foldi, 
and  denari )  and  1  2  fuch  deftari  make  x  foldi,  and  20 
foldi  make  1  lire. 

The  pezzo  of  exchange  is  equal  to  5^  lires  5  and* 
confequently  exchange  money  is  si  tiines  better  than 
the  lire  money*  The  courfe  of  exchange  runs  from  47d. 
to  58d.  fterling  per  pezzo. 

Examp.  How  much  fterling  money  is  equivalent  to 
33 9°  pezzos  16  foldi  of  Genoa,  exchange  at  yifd.  fter- 
ling  per  pezzo  ? 

Soldi,  di  Pe%.  foldi * 

If  20  :  51^:  :  3396  16 

8  — <—  20 

160  67816 

4*5 


339080 

67816 

271264 

■  ■ 1  — &  L.  s.  d. 

160)28143640(175897^732  18  if 

Zz2  U 

w 


E  X  C  [3^  4 

Exchange,  If  fterling  money  be  given,  it  may  be  reduced  or 
changed  into  pezzos  of  Genoa,  by  reveriing  the  former 
operation. 

Exchange  money  is  reduced  to  lire  money,  by  being 
multiplied  by  5^,  a  $  follows  : 


Pez. 

339° 


fildi. 

1 6 

-  ii 


<  — 
X  _ 

•3  — 


16954 

1695 

847 


O 

8 

14 


Lires  19497  2 


Decimally. 

339°-8 
5-75 

169540 
237356 
169540 

Lires  19497. 100 


And  lire  money  is  reduced  to  exchange  money  by 
dividing  it  by  5^. 

In  Milan,  I  crown  =r  80 
In  Naples,  1  ducat  =r  86 
In  Leghorn,  I  piaftre  zz:  20 
In  Sicily,  1  crown  =  I  27 J- 

VIII.  Exchange  with  Leghorn . 


Money  Table. 


1  2  Denari 
20  Soldi 


aril 

i  3 


make 


i 


I  foldi  s. 
"^1  piaftre  =14 


d.  Ster. 
6 


Books  and  accounts  are  kept  in  piaftres,  foldi,  and 
denari.  The  piaftre  here  conftfts  of  6  lires,  and  the  lire 
contains  20  foldi,  and  the  foldi  1 2  denari  ;  and  confe- 
quently  exchange  money  is  6  times  better  than  lire  mo¬ 
ney.  The  courfe  of  exchange  is  from  47d.  to  58d.  fter- 
ling  per  piaftre. 

Example.  What  is  the  fterling  value  of  73 1  piaftres, 
at  554  each  ? 

731  piaftres,  at  554ft. 


x.  d. 

4  or  48=^- 

1i—i 


146 

18 


4 

5 
1 1 


6 

4t 


E  X 

C 

Par  in  Sterling, 

.  Z.  s,  d 

Rome, 

J 

c  rown 

=  0  6  I  y 

Naples, 

1 

ducat 

=  0  3  4v 

Florence, 

1 

crown 

-  0  5  4s- 

Milan, 

1 

ducat 

=  047 

Bologna, 

1 

dollar 

=  043 

Sicily, 

I 

crown 

050 

Vienna, 

1 

rixdollar 

~  O48 

Augfburgh, 

,  1 

florin 

=  0  3  IT 

Francfort, 

I 

florin 

—  030 

Bremen, 

1 

rixdollar 

=  036 

Breflau, 

1 

rixdollar 

=  033 

Berlin, 

1 

rixdollar 

—  040 

Stetin, 

1 

mark 

=  016 

Embden, 

1 

rixdollar 

=  036 

Bolfenna, 

1 

rixdollar 

=  0  3  8 

Dantzic, 

13 

4  florins 

—  100 

Stockholm, 

344  dollars 

=  :  r  0  0 

Ruffta, 

1 

ruble 

—  0.4  S’ 

Turkey, 

1 

afper 

= :  046 

Exchange. 


L.  169  o  104  Anf 

Sterling  money  is  reduced  to  money  of  Leghorn,  by 
xeverftng  the  former  operation  \  and  exchange  money  is 
reduced  to  lire  money  by  multiplying  by  6,  and  lire 
money  to  exchange  money  by  dividing  by  6. 

100  piaftres  of  Leghorn  are 

In  Naples  =  134  ducats  |  In  Geneva  =  185^  crowns. 

Soldi  of  Leghorn .  7 

In  Sicily,  1  crown  =z  1334 
In  Sardinia,  I  dollar  =  954 

The  above  are  the  chief  places  in  Europe  with  which 
Britain  exchanges  dire&ly  \  the  exchanges  with  other 
places  are  generally  made  by  bills  on  Hamburgh,  Hol¬ 
land,  or  Venice.  We  {hall  here,  however,  fubjoin  the 
par  of  exchange  betwixt  Britain  and  moft  of  the  other 
places  in  Europe  with  which  fhe  has  any  commercial  ki¬ 
te  tcourfe. 


The  following  places,  viz*.  Switzerland,  Nurem- 
burgh,  Leipfic,  Drefden,  Ofnaburgh,  Brunfwic,  Co- 
logn,  Liege,  Strafburgh,  Cracow,  Denmark,  Nor¬ 
way,  Riga,  Revel,  Narva,  exchange  with  Britain,  when 
diredl  exchange  is  made,  upon  the  rixdollar,  the  par 
being  4s.  6d.  fterling. 

IX.  Exchange  with  America  and  the  Wejl  Indies . 

In  North  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  accounts, 
as  in  Britain,  are  kept  in  pounds,  {hillings,  and  pence. 
In  North  America  they  have  few  coins  circulating 
among  them,  and  on  that  account  have  been  obliged  to 
fubftitute  a  paper  currency  for  a  medium  of  their  com¬ 
merce  \  which  having  no  intrinfic  value,  is  fubje&ed  to 
many  difadvantages,  and  generally  fuffers  a  great  dif- 
count.  In  the  Weft  Indies  coins  are  more  frequent, 
owing  Jo  their  commercial  intercourfe  with  the  Spa- 
nifh  fettlements. 

Exchange  betwixt  Britain  and  America,  or  the  Weft 
Indies,  may  be  computed  as  in  the  following  examples  : 

1.  The  neat  proceeds  of  a  cargo  from  Britain  to 
Bofton  amount  to  845k  17s.  6d.  currency  :  How 
much  is  that  in  fterling  money,  exchange  at  *80  per 
cent  ? 

If  180  :  100 

18  :  10  L.  s. 

9  :  5  ::  845  17 


d. 

6 

5 


9)4229  7  6 


Z.  469  18  74  Ster.  Anf 

2.  Bofton  remits  to  Britain  a  bill  of  469I  18s.  7yd- 
fterling :  How  much  currency  was  paid  for  the  bill  at 
Bofton,  exchange  at  80  per  cent.  ? 

If  ioo  :  180  L . 


9  :  :  469 


s, 

18 


d. 

7t 

9 


currency.  Anf 


5)4229  7  6 

845  17  6 

3.  How  much  fterling  money  will  1780I.  Jamaica 
currency  amount  to,  exchange  to  40  per  cent.  ?  ^ 


Exchange. 
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If  140  :  100  ’  ’ 

14  :  10  Z. 

7  :  5  :  :  1780 

5 

7)8900 

-  /.  d. 
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for  a  fmall  premium  in  favour  of  London  \  inch  as,  Ex 
1,  ij,  &c.  per  cent.  The  premium  is  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording  to  the  demand  for  bills. 

Examp.  Edinburgh  draws  on  London  for  860I.  ex¬ 
change  at  1^  per  cent. :  How  much  money  muft  be 
paid  at  Edinburgh  for  the  bill  ? 


4  1271  8  6^  Ster.  Anf. 

Bills  of  exchange  from  America,  the  rate  being  high, 
is  an  expenftve  way  of  remitting  money  to  Britain  ;  and 
therefore  merchants  in  Britain  generally  choofe  to 
have  the  debts  due  to  them  remitted  home  in  fugar, 
rum,  or  other  produce. 

X.  Exchange  with  Ireland . 

At  Dublin,  and  all  over  Ireland,  books  and  accounts 
are  kept  in  pounds,  (hillings,  and  pence,  as  in  Britain  5 
and  they  exchange  on  the  look  (terling. 

The  par  of  one  (hilling  (terling  is  one  (lulling  and 
©ne  penny  Irifhj  and  fo  the  par  of  100I.  (terling  is 
108I.  6s.  8d.  Irifh.  The  courfe  of  exchange  runs 

from  6  to  15  per  cent. 

Examp.  i.  London  remits  to  Dublin  5S6I.  10s. 
(terling  :  How  much  Iri(h  money  will  that  amount  to, 
exchange  at  9-J  per  cent. 

Z. 

If  100  :  1094  :  :  586.5 
8  877 


800  :  877  41055 

41055 
46920 


per  cent. 

I  ZIZ  Too 


z. 

860 


8 

1 2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

6 

11 

16 

6  premium, 

871  1 6  6  paid  for  the  bill. 


To  avoid  paying  the  premium,  it  is  an  ufual  prac 
tice  to  take  the  bill  payable  at  London  a  certain 
number  of  days  after  date  :  and  in  this  way  of  doing, 
73  days  is  equivalent  to  1  per  cent. 


XII.  Arbitration  of  Exchanges . 

The  courfe  of  exchange  betwixt  nation  and  nation 
naturally  rifes  or  falls  according  as  the  circumftances 
and  balance  of  trade  happen  to  vary.  Now,  to  draw 
upon  and  remit  to  foreign  places,  in  this  fluctuating 
(late  of  exchange,  in  the  way  that  will  turn  out  mo(t 
profitable,  is  the  defign  of  arbitration.  Which  is 
either  Ample  or  compound. 

I.  Simple  Arbitration . 


800)514360.5 


642.950625 

Anf  642I.  19s.  Irifh. 

By  praClice. 


,  cent. 

IO  = 

2  =  T 

586.5 

58.65 

1 1.75  fub. 

8  = 

46.92 

1  —  i 

5.865 

4  —  1 

T  —  T 

2-9325 

i  x 

■ff  —  T 

•73  3 1 25 

9r 

56.450625 

642.950625 

2.  How  much  (terling  will  625I.  Irilh  amount  to, 
exchange  at  10^  per  cent.  ? 

If  110-g-  :  100  :  :  625 

8  800 

883  800  883)500000(566  5  o^;  Ster.  Anf 

XI.  Exchange  betwixt  London  and  other  places  in 
Britain , 

The  feveral  towns  in  Britain  exchange  with  London 


In  Ample  arbitration  the  rates  or  prices  of  exchange 
from  one  place  to  other  two  are  given  \  whereby  is 
found  the  correfpondent  price  between  the  faid  two 
places,  called  the  arbitrated pricey  or  par  of  arbitration  y 
and  hence  is  derived  a  method  of  drawing  and  remit¬ 
ting  to  the  bed  advantage. 

Examp.  i.  If  exchange  from  London  to  Amfter- 
dam  be  33s.  9d.  per  pound  Aerling  y  and  if  exchange 
from  London  to  Paris  be  3  2d  per  crown  j  what  mud 
be  the  rate  of  exchange  from  Amfterdam  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  be  put  on  a  par  with  the  other  two  ? 

Ster.  Flem .  Ster. 
s .  s.  d.  d. 

If  20  :  33  9  :  :  32 

12  12 


230  405 

32 


810 

1215 


240)12960(548.  Flem.  per  crown.  Anf. 

2.  If  exchange  from  Paris  to  London  be  328.  fter« 
ling  per  crown  *y  and  if  exchange  from  Paris  to  Amfter¬ 
dam  be  54d.  Flemifh  per  crowm :  what  miift  be  the  rate 
of  exchange  between  London  and  Amfterdam,  in  order 
to  be  on  a  par  with  the  other  two  ? 


i 


liSschange? 


Ster. 

d. 


If 


E 

F!e?n. 

d. 

54  :  : 
240 


x 

Ster . 

d. 

240 


c 


366 


216 

108 


1 2 


d. 


32)  1 2960(405  (33  9  Flem.  per  1.  Ster.  Anf. 

Prom  thefe  operations  it  appears,  that  if  any  fum  of 
money  be  remitted,  at  the  rates  of  exchange  mention¬ 
ed,  from  any  one  of  the  three  places  to  the  fecond,  and 
from  the  fecond  to  the  third,  and  again  from  the  third 
to  the  firft,  the  fum  fo  remitted  will  come  home  entire, 
without  increafe  or  diminution. 

From  the  par  of  arbitration  thus  found,  and  the 
cburfe  of  exchange  given,  is  deduced  a  method  of 
drawing  and  remitting  to  advantage,  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  example. 

3.  If  exchange  from  London  to  Paris  be  3  2d.  fter-- 
ling  per  crown,  and  to  Amfterdam  4°5^»  Flemifh  per 
pound  llerling  :  and  if,  by  advice  from  Holland  to 
France,  the  courfe  of  exchange  betw  een  Paris  and  Am- 
fterdam  is  fallen  to  5  2d.  Flemifh  per  crown  *,  what  may 
be  gained  per  cent,  by  drawing  on  Paris,  and  remitting 
to  Amfterdam  ? 

The  par  of  arbitration  between  Paris  and  Amfter¬ 
dam  in  this  cafe  by  Lx.  1.  is  54d.  Flemifh  per  crown. 
Work,  as  under. 


d.  St. 

If  32 

Cr. 

If  1  : 


Cr.  L.  St.  Cr. 


:  1  : 
d.Fl. 
52 


d.Fl.  L.St. 

If  405  :  i  : 


100 

C. 

750 

d.Fl. 


750  debit  at  Paris. 

d.Fl. 

390CO  credit  at  Amfterdam.' 


L. 

39000  :  96 


,  d.Ster. 

to  be  remitted. 


loo 


3  >4 

But  if  the  courfe  of  exchange  between  Paris  and 
Amfterdam,  inftead  of  falling  below,  rife  about  the  par 
of  arbitration,  fuppofe  to  56d.  Flemifli  per  crown  j  in 
this  cafe  if  you  propofe  to  gain  by  the  negotiation,  you 
muft  draw  on  Amfterdam,  and  remit  to  Pans.  T  he 
computation  follows : 

d.Fl. 

40  900  debit  at  Amfterdam. 

Cr. 

:  722rV  credit  at  Paris. 

L.  s.  d.Ster. 

:  96 
1 00 


L.St.  d.Fl. 
If  I  :  405 
d.Fl.  Cr. 
If  56  :  l  : 

Cr.  d.St. 

If  1  :  32  ; 


L.St. 

:  100  : 
d.Fl. 
4050° 
Cr. 

7*3  "h 


8  6y  to  be  remitted. 
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in  order  to  find  how  much  a  remittance  pafting  through  Exchange, 
them  all  will  amount  to  at  the  laft  place  ;  or  to  find 
the  arbitrated  price,  or  par  of  arbitration,  between  the 
firft  place  and  the  laft.  And  this  may  be  done  by  the 
following 

Rules.  I.  Diftinguifti  the  given  rates  or  prices  in¬ 
to  antecedents  and  confequents ;  place  the  antecedents 
in  one  column,  and  the  confequents  ii>  another  on  the 
right,  fronting  one  another  by  way  of  equation. 

II.  The  firft  antecedent,  and  the  laft  confequent  t® 
which  an  antecedent  is  required,  muft  always  be  of  the 
fame  kind. 

III.  The  fecond  antecedent  muft: be  of  the  fame  kind 
with  the  firft  confequent,  and  the  third  antecedent  of 
the  fame  kind  with  the  fecond  confequent,  &c. 

IV.  If  to  any  of  the  numbers  a  fra&ion  be  annexed, 
both  the  antecedent  and  its  confequent  muft  be  multi¬ 
plied  into  the  denominator. 

V.  To  facilitate  the  operation,  terms  that  happen  to 
be  equal  or  the  fame  in  both  columns,  may  be  dropped 
or  reje&ed,  and  other  terms  may  be  abridged. 

VI.  Multiply  the  antecedents  continually  for  a  divi- 
for,  -  and  the  confequents  continually  for  a  dividend, 
and  the  quot  will  be  the  anfwer  or  antecedent  re¬ 
quired. 

E.XAMP.  I.  If  London  remit  ioool.  fterling  to  Spain, 
by  way  of  Holland,  at  35s.  Flemifh  per  pound  fterling) 
thence  to  France,  at  58ft.  Flemifti  per  crown  5  thence 
to  Venice,  at  1 00  crowns  per  60  ducats  :  and  thence 
to  Spain,  at  360  mervadies  per  ducat  ;  how  many 
piaftres,  of  272  mervadies,  will  the  ioool.  fterling  a» 
mount  to  in  Spain  ? 


Antecedents. 

ll.  Sterling 


Abridged. 


I  —  210 

I 

3° 

45 

1 

10 


29= 

1  = 

i~ 

»7= 


3  1 1  5t  gained  per  cent. 

In  negotiations  of  this  fort,  a  fum  for  remittance  is 
afforded  out  of  the  fum  you  receive  for  the  draught  5 
and  your  credit  at  the  one  foreign  place  pays  your  debt 
at  the  other. 

II.  Compound  Arbitration. 

In  compound  arbitration  the  rate  or  price  of  ex¬ 
change  between  three,  four,  or  more  places,  is  given, 


Confequents. 

rz  35s.  or  42od.  FI. 
j8d.  Flemifh  =  1  crown  France 

100  crowns  France  2=  60  ducats  Venice 

1  ducat  Venice  rr  360  mervadies  Spain 
272  mervadies  =  I  piaflre 

How  many  piaftres  =  1  oool.  fterling 

In  order  to  abridge  the  terms,  divide  58  and  420  by 
2,  and  you  have  the  new  antecedent  29,  and  the  new 
confequent  2JO  *,  rejeft  two  ciphers  in  100  and  1000  5 
divide  272  and  360  by  8,  and  you  have  34  and  45  : 
divide  34  and  60  by  2,  and  you  have  17  and  3°  i  anc^ 
the  whole  will  ftand  abridged  as  above. 

Then,  29  X  17  =  493  divifor  •,  and  210  X  3°  X  45 
X  10=2835000  dividend)  and,  493)2835000(5750^ 
piaftres.  Anf. 

Or,  the  confequents  may  be  conne&ed  with  the  fign 
of  multiplication,  and  placed  over  a  line  by  way  of  nu¬ 
merator  )  and  the  antecedents,  conne&ed  in  the  fame 
manner,  may  be  placed  under  the  line,  by  w^ay  of  de¬ 
nominator  5  and  then  abridged  as  follows  : 

.420  X  60  X  360  X  10O _ 210  X  60X36°  Xio 

58X  100x272  29XIX272 

__  210x60 X45  X  1 0 210 X 3° X 45 X  1Q 

~  29x34 


^2835000^ 
~  493 


29X^7 


And,  493)  2835000(575°^  piaftres.  Anf. 

The  placing  the  terms  by  way  of  antecedent  and  con- 

fequeut^ 
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Exchange,  fequent,  and  working  as  the  rules  dire&,  faves  fo  many 
Ratings  of  the  rule  of  three,  and  greatly  ihortens  the 
operation.  The  proportions  at  large  for  the.  above 
queftion  -would  be  dated  as  under. 

L.  St.  d.  FI.  L.  St.  d.  Ft. 


If  1  :  420  :: 

d.Fl.  Cr. 

If  58  :  1  :: 

Cr.  Due. 

If  100  :  60  :: 

Due .  Mer. 
If  1  :  360  :: 

Mer .  Pia/l. 
If  272  :  1  :: 


1000  420000 

d  FI,  Cr. 

420000:  724144 

Cr.  Due. 

724144 :  4344^4 

Due.  Mer. 

4344t|=  * J6413744 

Mer.  Piqft. 

1 5  64 1 3  7  £4  57 


If  we  fuppofe  the  courfe  of  direfl  exchange  to  Spain 
to  be  424d.  derling  per  piadre,  the  ioool.  remitted 
would  only  amount  to  56474-  piaftres  y.  and,  conffequent- 
ly,  103  piadres  are- gained  by  the  negotiation  j  that  is, 
about  2  per  cent. 

2.  A  banker  in  Amderdam  remits  to  London  400I. 
Flemifh  \  firft  to  France  at  5 6d.  Flemifh  per  crown  y 
from  France  to  Venice,  at  1 00  crowns  per  60  ducats  y 
from  Venice  to  Hamburgh,  at  rood.  Flemifh  per  du¬ 
cat  *,  frpm  Hamburgh  to  Lifbon,.  at  5od.  Flemidi  per 
crufade  of  400  rees  y.  and,  ladly,  from  Lifbon  to  Lon¬ 
don  at  64d.  derling  per  millree  :  How  much  derling 
money  will  the  remittance  amount  to  ?  and  how  much 
will  be  gained  or  faved,  fuppofing  the  dire<d  exchange 
from  Holland  to  London  at  36s.  rod.  Flemidi  per 
pound,  derling  ? 

Antecedents .  Confequents. 

36d.  Fiem.  zz  1  crown. 

100  crowns  zz  6b  ducats. 

I  ducat  zz  iood.  Flem* 

5od.  Flem.  zz  400  rees. 

IOOO  rees  zz  64d.  derling.. 

How  many  d.  der.  zz  400I.  or  96oood.  Flemidi  >' 

This,  in  the  fradlional  form,  will  dand  as  follows. 


6o  X  100X  400  X  64  X96ooo__  368640  ^ 
65X  100x50x1000  7  7 

7)36864o(52662yd..der.=  2i9l.  8s..6^d.  der.  An f' 

To  find  how  much,  the  exchange  from  Amderdam 
diredlly  to  London,  at  36s.  lod.  Flemidi  per  1.  derling, 
will  amount  to,,  fay,, 

/.  d.  d.  FI.  L.  St.  d.  FI.  L.  s.  d.  St .. 
36  xo  If  44,2  :  x  ::  96000  :  217  3  io4 

i2  219  8  64 


442  Gained  or  faved;  2  4f  84 

In  the  above  example,  the  par  of  arbitration,  or  the 
arbitrated  price,  between  London  and  Amderdam, 
viz.  the  number  of  Flemidi  pence  given  for  il.  derling* 
may  be  found  thus  : 

Make  64c!.  derling,  the  price  of  the  millree,  the 
Srd  antecedent  y  then  all  the  former  confequents  will 
become  antecedents,  and  all  the  antecedents  will  be¬ 
come  confequents.  Place  240,  the  pence  in  il.  dea¬ 
ling,  as  the  lad  confequent,  and  theaproceed  as  taught 
above,  viz, 


Antecedents*  Confequents. 

64d.  den  zz  iqoo  rees. 

400  rees  zz  yod.  Flem. 
iood.  Flem.  zz  1  ducat. 

60  ducats  zz  100  crowns. 

1  crown  zz  56d.  Flem. 

How  many  d.  Flem.  zz  240  der.  > 

iooox  fox  100  x  56x240  87  c 

- 7 - 7 — ? — zz — — ,  and 

64x400x100x60  2 

2)875(437*d~36s*  5t d.  Flem.  per  1.  der.  Anf 

Or  the  arbitrated  price  may  be  found  from  the  anfwer 
to  the  quedion,  by  faying 

d.Ster.  d.Flem.  d.  St . 

If  40  •  96000  ::  240 

7 


672000 

240 


2688 

*344 


s.  d.  Flem. 


368640)161280000(4374=36  54  as  before. 


The  work  may  be  proved  by  the  arbitrated  price 
thus  :  As  il.  derling  to  36s.  54d.  Fiemifli,  fo  219I.  8s. 
64 d.  derling  to  400I.  Flemifh. 

The  arbitrated  price  compared  with  the  direct  courfe 
diows  whether  the  dire£l  or  circular  remittance  will  be 
mod  advantageous,  and  how  much.  Thus  the  banker 
at  Amderdam  will  think  it  better  exchange  to  receive 
ll.  derling  for  36s.  54d.  Flemifh,  than  lor  36s.  iod. 
Flemifh. 

Exchange,  fignifies  alfo  a  place  in  mod  confiderable 
trading  cities,  -wherein  the  merchants,  negotiants,  a- 
gents,  bankers,. brokers,  interpreters,  and  other  perfons 
concerned  in  commerce,  meet  on  Certain  days,  and  at 
certain  times  thereof,  to  confer  and  treat  together  of 
matters  relating  #  to  exchanges,  remittances,  payments, 
adventures,  afturances,.freightments,  and  other  mercan¬ 
tile  negotiations,  both  by  lea- and  land. 

In  Flanders,  Holland,  and  feveral  cities  of  France* 
thefe  places  are  called  burfes;  at  Paris  and  Lyons,  places 
de  change  y  and  in  the  Hanfe  towns,  colleges  of  merchants.  • 
Thefe  affemblies  are  held  with  fo  much  exadlnefs,  and 
merchants  and  negotiants  are  fo  indifpenfably  required’ 
to  attend  at  them,  that  a  perfon’s  abfence  alone  makes 
him  be  fufpefted  of  a  failure  or  bankruptcy.  The 
mod  confiderable  exchanges  in  Europe,  are  that  of 
Amderdam  j  and  that  of  London,  called  the  Royal 
Exchange. 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans,  r  there  were 
places  for  the  merchants  to  meet,  in  mod  of  the  confi¬ 
derable  cities  of  the  empire..  That  faid  by  fome  to 
have  been  built  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  the  city  259, 
493  years  before  our  Saviour,  under  the  confulate  of 
Appius  Claudius  and  Publius  Servilius,  was  called  col¬ 
legium  mere  atorium ;  whereof  it  is  pretended  there  are 
dill  fome  remains,  called  by  the  modem  Romans  loggia f , 
the  lodge  y  and  now  ufually  the  place  of  St  George. 
This  notion  of  a  Roman  exchange  is  fuppofed  to  be 

founded  1 


Exchange. 


E 
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X\\hwg*.  founded  on  the  authority  of  Livy,  whole  words  are 

k.i  v— ™  ■  as  f0]lo^vs :  viz.  Cert  amen  confuhbus  incider  at ,  liter  a  e  die  a- 
ret  Msrcurii  adem.  Senatus  a  fe  rern  ad  populism  rejicit  : 
u*ri  corum  dedicatio  jujfu  populi  data  effet,  eumprceejfe  an- 
rtoncr,  viercatorum  collegium  injiitucre juffit.  Liv.  lib.  ii. 
Hat  it  mull  be  here  remarked,  that  collegium  never  fig- 
nified  a  building  for  a  fociety  in  the  purer  ages  of  the 
Latin  tongue  *,  fo  that  collegium  mercatorium  injiitucre 
mull  not  be  rendered  to  build  an  exchange  for  the  mer¬ 
chants,  but  to  incorporate  the  merchants  into  a  company. 
As  Mercury  was  the  god  oftraffick,  this  cedes  Mercurii 
feems  to  have  been  chiefly  defigned  for  the  devotions  of 
this  company  or  corporation. 

Exchange,  Bills  of.  The  following  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  of  bills  of  exchange  is  extra&ed  from 
Beckmann’s  Hiftory  of  Inventions. 

“  I  (hall  not  here  repeat  (fays  he)  what  has  been 
colle&ed  by  many  learned  men  refpe&ing  the  important 
hiftory  of  this  noble  invention,  but  only  lay  before  my 
readers  an  ordinance  of  the  year  1394,  concerning  the 
acceptance  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  alfo  two  bills  of 
the  year  1404,  as  they  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  farther 
what  has  been  before  faid  on  the  fubjeft  by  others. 
Thefe  documents  are,  indeed,  more  modem  than  thofe 
found  by  Raphael  de  Turre  in  the  writings  of  the  jurift 
Baldus,’ which  are  dated  March  the  9th  1328;  but 
they  are  attended  with  fuch  circumftances  as  fufliciently 
prove  that  the  method  of  tranfa&ing  bufmefs  by  bills 
©f  exchange  was  fully  eftablifhed  fo  early  as  the  four¬ 
teenth  century j  and  that  the  prefent  form  and  terms 
were  even  then  nfed.  For  this  important  information 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Von  Martens,  who  found  it  in  a 
book  which,  as  far  as  I  know*  has  never  been  noticed 
in  any  literary  journal,  though  it  is  much  more  defers 
mg  of  attention  than  many  others  better  known.  It  is 
a  hiilory,  written  in  Spanilh,  of  the  maritime  trad^ 
*md  other  branches  of  commerce  at  Barcelona,  taken 
entirely  from  the  archives  of  that  city,  and  accompanied 
with  documents  from  the  fame  fource,  which  abound 
with  matter  highly  interefling  (a). 

u  Among  thefe  is  an  ordinance  iffued  by  the  city  of 
Barcelona  m  the  year  1394,  that  bills  of  exchange 
fhould  be  accepted  within  twenty-four  hours  after  they 
were  prefented  •,  and  that  the  acceptance  fhould  be 
written  on  the  back  of  the  bill. 

“  In  the  year  1404,  the  magiflrates  of  Bruges,  in 
Flanders,  requefled  the  magiflrates  of  Barcelona  to  in¬ 
form  them  what  was  the  common  practice,  in  regard  to 
bills  of  exchange,  when  the  perfon  who  prefented  a  bill 
raifed  money  on  it  in  an  unufual  manner,  in  the  cafe  of 
its  not  being  paid,  and  by  thefe  means  ipereafed  the  ex- 
■pences  fo  much  that  the  drawer  would  not  confent  to 
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fuftain  the  lofs.  The  bill  which  gave  occafion  to  thisExcnarg*. 
queftion  is  inferted  in  the  memorial.  It  is  written  in  ^ 
the  ihort  form  itill  ufed  *,  which  certainly  feems  to  im^ 
ply  great  antiquity.  It  fpeaks  of  ufance  ;  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  firfl  and  fecond  bills  were  at  that  time  drawn, 
and  that  when  bills  were  not  accepted,  it  w*as  cuftomary 
to  protefl  them. 

“  As  this  article  is  of  great  importance  I  fhall  here 
tranferibe  it,  from  vol.  ii.  p.  203  :  u  Cum  de  menfibus 
Aprilis  et  Mali  ultimo  elapfis  Antonius  Quarti,  merca- 
tor  Lucanus  refid&ns  in  villa  Burgenfi,  a  Joanne  Colom, 
mercatore  civitatis  Barchinonm,  etiam  reftdente  in  prae- 
di£la  villa  Brugenfi,  duo  millia  feutorum  Philippi,  quo*- 
libet  feuto  pro  xxii  groflis  computato,  folvendi  per  Fran- 
eifeum  de  Prato  mercatorem  Florentine,  more  folito,  in 
Barchinona,  mediatim  Petro  Gilberto  et  Petro  Olivo, 
et  mediatim  Petro  Scorp,  et  fupradiflo  Petro  Gilberto, 
mercatoribus  Cardona;  ;  prout  de  di6lis  cambiis  ap- 
paret  quatuor  litteris  papireis,  quarum  tenores  fub- 
fequuntur. 

i(  Superfcriptio  autem  primse  litterae  fuit  talis  :  Franc . 
do  Prato  et  comp .  a  Barfelona .  Tenor  vero  eiufdem  ad 
intra  fuit  talis  :  A1/  nome  di  Dio ,  Amen,  a  di  xxviii. 

Aprile  1 404.  P agate  per  quejla  prima  dicamb .  a  ufan%& 
a  Piero  Qilberto ,  e  Piero  Ohvd  Jcuti  mille  a  fold.  x.  Bar- 
felonef  per  feuto,  i  quali feuti  mille  fono  per  catnbio  che 
con  Giovani  Colombo  a  grojfi  xxii.  di  g.  feuto  :  et  pag ..  a 
nojlro  conto ,  et  Chrifo  m  guardi.  Subtus  vero  erat  ferip- 
tum  :  Antonio  ^Juarti  Sal.  de  Bruggias. 

i(  Superfcriptio  vero  fecundre  litterse  fuit  talis  :  Fran - 
eifeo  de  Prato  et  comp .  a  Barfelona.  Et  ab  intra  fic 
habebatur  :  Al  nome  de  Dio ,  Amen,  a  di  xviii.  di  Magio 
1404.  P agate  per  quefa  prima  di  camb .  a  ufan%a  a 
Piero  Gilberto  et  a  P.  de  Scorpo  feuti  mille  de  Felippo  a 
fold.  x.  Barfelonefi  per  feuto  :  1  quail  feuti  mille  fono  per 
camb.  die  con  Giov.  Colombo  a  grojfi  xxih  di  g.  feuto  :  et 
pag.  a  nojlro  conto  :  et  Chrifo  vi  guardi.  Subtus  vero 
erat  fic  feriptum  :  Ant.  ^uadri  Sal .  de  Bruggias.”*  *  Vol.  iis 

Bills  of  exchange  are  juftly  confidered  as  of  the  great- P'46^1 
eft  importance  to  the  intereft  of  commerce  }  but  Several 
queries  have  been  propofed  refpe&ing  them,  which  do 
not  as  yet  appear  to  have  received  a  fatisfa£lory  folu- 
tion.  It  ftill  feems  to  be  a  difputed  point,  whether  the 
law  ought  to  confider  them  as  nothing  more  than  a  de- 
pofit  Belonging  to  the  drawer,  and  fucceftively  con¬ 
fided  to  the  remittees }  or  as  property  capable  of  being 
transferred,  and  entirely  vetted  in  the  holder  at  all  times, 
who  fhould  be  alone  refponfible  for  negle&ing  it,  when 
its  value  is  vitiated. 

Profeffor  Bufch  of  Hamburgh  thought  that  bills  of 
exchange  fhould  always  be  viewed  as  the  exclufive  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  perfon  holding  them,  which,  in  a  work. 

publifhed 


(a)  “  Memories  hforicus  fobre  la  marina  commercio  y  artes  de  la  antigua  ciudad de  Barcelona, por  D.  Antonio  de 
Capmamj  y  de  Montpalau.  Madrid  1779,  2  vol.  4to.  As  a  proof  of  what  I  have  faid  above,  I  fhall  mention  the 
following  important  articles,  which  may  be  found  in  this  work.  A  cuftom-houfe  tariff,  written  in  Latin,  of  the 
year  1221,  in  which  occur  a  great  number  of  remarkable  names  and  articles  of  merchandife  not  explained. 
Another  of  the  like  kind  of  the  year  1  252.  Letters  of  power  to  appoint  confuls  in  diftant  countries,  fuch  as  Syria, 
Egypt,  &c.  dated  in  the  years  1266,  1268,  and  1321.  An  ordinance  of  the  year  1458,  refpe&ing  mfurance, 
which  required  that  under-writing  fhould  be  done  in  the  prefence  of  a  notary,  and  declared  polices  b  fcripiures  pri^ 
wades  to  be  null  and  void.  A  privilegium  of  the  emperor  Andronicus  II.  to  the  merchants  of  Barcelona,  written 
in  Greek  and  Spanifh,  in  1290.  Account  of  the  oldeft  Spanifh  trade  with  wool,  ftlk,  fait,  and  faffron  5  and.  of  the 
^Ideft  guilds  or  incorporated  focie  tie’s  of  tradefmen  at  Barcelona,  &c.” 
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Exchequer.  publiffied  in  1 79  2,  is  defended  by  a  number  of  plaufible 
y—  arguments.  This  theory  was  applied  to  the  difficult 
and  fluctuating  cafe  of  the  holder  of  a  bill  which  has 
feveral  indorfements,  where  the  drawer,  the  drawee, 
and*perfons  early  indorfmg  it,  have  all  become  bank¬ 
rupts.  Should  the  perfon  holding  it  under  each  bank¬ 
ruptcy  prove  the  entire  amount  of  faid  bill,  it  is  mani- 
feil  that  he  muft  receive  much  more  than  he  can  in 
juftice  claim  as  his  due.  It  feems  molt  equitable  that 
he  ffiould  be  forced  to  prove  his  debt  againfl  none  but 
his  immediate  predeceffor,  the  affignees  of  fuch  prede- 
ceflor  being  allowed  a  fimilar  proof  up  to  the  drawer. 
To  fuch  as  are  frequently  in  the  habit  of  difcounting 
bills,  from  their  commercial  fituations  in  life,  this  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  confequence  }  for  farther 
information  concerning  which,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  ingenious  work  of  Profeffor  Bufch  already  alluded 
to,  and  to  Additions  to  the  Theoretical  and  P radical 
Delineation  of  Commerce ,  publiflied  in  1798  (b). 

EXCHEQUER,  in  the  Britiffi  jurifprudence,  an 
ancient  court  of  record,  in  which  all  caufes  concern¬ 
ing  the  revenues  and  rights  of  the  crown  are  heard 
and  determined,  and  where  the  crown  revenues  are  re¬ 
ceived.  It  took  this  name  from  the  cloth  that  covered 
the  table  of  the  court,  which  was  party-coloured,  or 
chequered. 

This  court  is  faid  to  have  been  ere&ed  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  its  model  being  taken  from  a  like  court 
eftabliffied  in  Normandy  long  before  that  time.  An¬ 
ciently  its  authority  w^as  fo  great,  that  it  was  held  in 
the  king’s  palace,  and  the  a£ls  thereof  wTere  not  to  be 
examined  or  controlled  in  any  other  of  the  king’s 
courts  5  but,  at  prefent,  it  is  the  laR  of  the  four  courts 
at  WeftminRer. 

In  the  exchequer,  fome  reckon  feven  courts,  viz. 
thofe  of  pleas,  accounts,  receipts,  exchequer-chamber 
(which  is  an  affembly  of  all  the  judges  on  difficult  mat¬ 
ters  in  law),  errors  in  the  exchequer,  errors  in  the 
king’s  bench,  and,  laRly,  the  court  of  equity  in  the 
exchequer. 

But  the  exchequer,  for  the  defpatch  of  buflnefs,  is 
generally  divided  into  two  parts  \  one  of  which  is  chief¬ 
ly  converfant  in  the  judicial  hearing  and  deciding  of  all 
caufes  relating  to  the  king’s  coffers,  formerly  termed 
the  exchequer  of  accounts  :  the  other  is  called  the  receipt 
of  the  exchequer ,  as  being  principally  employed  in  re¬ 
ceiving;  and  paying;  of  money. 

VoL.  VIII.  Part  I. 


Officers  of  the  receipt  may  take  one  penny  in  the  Exchequer* 
pound,  as  their  fee,  for  fums  iffued  out }  and  they  are 
obliged,  without  delay,  to  receive  the  money  brought 
thither  5  and  the  money  received  is  to  be  put  into  chiefts 
under  three  different  locks  and  keys,  kept  by  three  fe¬ 
veral  officers.  All  fheriffs,  bailiffs,  &c.  are  to  account 
in  the  exchequer  \  and  in  the  lower  part,  termed  the 
receipt,  the  debtors  of  the  king,  and  perfons  in  debt  to 
them,  the  king’s  tenants,  and  the  officers  and  miniilers 
of  the  court,  are  privileged  to  fue  one  another,  or  any 
ftranger,  and  to  be  fued  in  the  like  a£lions  as  are 
brought  in  the  courts  of  king’s  bench  and  common 
pleas. 

The  judicial  part  of  the  exchequer,  is  a  court  both 
of  law  and  equity.  The  court  of  law  is  held  in  the 
office  of  pleas,  according  to  the  courfe  of  common 
law,  before  the  barons :  in  this  court,  the  plaintiff' 
ought  to  be  a  debtor  or  accountant  to  the  king  :  and 
the  leading  procefs  is  either  a  wTrit  of  fubpcena,  or  quo 
minus,  which  lafl;  goes  into  Wales,  where  no  procefs 
out  of  courts  of  law  ought  to  run,  except  a  capias  utla- 
gatum. 

The  court  of  equity  is  held  in  the  exchequer  cham¬ 
ber,  before  the  treafurer,  chancellor,  and  barons ;  but 
generally,  before  the  barons  only :  the  lord  chief  ba¬ 
ron  being  the  chief  judge  to  hear  and  determine  all 
caufes.  The  proceedings  of  this  part  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  are  by  Engliffi  bill  and  anfwer,  according  to  the 
pra£lice  of  the  court  of  chancery  \  with  this  difference 
that  the  plaintiff'  here  muft  fet  forth,  that  he  is  a  debt¬ 
or  to  the  king,  whether  he  be  fo  or  not.  It  is  in  this 
court  of  equity  that  the  clergy  exhibit  bills  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  their  tythes,  &c.  Here  too  the  attorney- 
general  exhibits  bills  for  any  matters  concerning  the 
crowm  j  and  a  bill  may  be  exhibited  againfl  the  king’s 
attorney  by  any  perfon  aggrieved  in  any  caufe  profe- 
cuted  agar  iff  him  on  behalf  of  the  king,  to  be  relieved 
therein  :  in  which  cafe,  the  plaintiff  is  to  attend  on  the 
attorney  general,  with  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  procure 
him  to  give  an  anfwer  thereto  *,  in  the  making  of  wffiich 
he  may  call  in  any  perfon  interefted  in  the  caufe,  or 
any  officer,  or  others,  to  inftnuff  him,  that  the  king  be 
not  prejudiced  thereby  \  and  his  anfwTer  is  to  be  put  in 
without  oath. 

But,  befides  the  bulinefs  relating  to  debtors,  farm¬ 
ers,  receivers,  accountants,  &c.  all  penal  puniffiments, 
intruflon,  and  forfeitures  upon  popular  a&ions,  are  mat- 
3  A  ters 


(b)  In  VoL.  III.  p.  613.  under  the  article  Bill,  the  old  duty  on  Ramps  is  mentioned,  and  the  new  entirely 
omitted. 

The  following  are  the  duties  on  fuch  Ramps  for  the  year  1 805.  The  duty  on  promiffory  notes  for  the  payment 
of  money  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  for  a  fum  not  exceeding  il.  is.  is  3d.  For  a  fum  exceeding  il.  is.  and  not 
3l.  2S.  5  6d.  For  a  fum  exceeding  2I.  2s.  and  not  5I.  5s.  \  9d.  For  a  fum  exceeding  5I.  5s.  and  not  20I.  •,  is. 

Promiffory  notes  by  the  Bank  or  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  onthe  Brithh  Linen  Company,  payable  to  the  bearer 
on  demand,  wffiich  may  within  three  years  after  the  date  be  reiffued  after  payment,  when  the  fum  amounts  to,  and 
ffiall  not  exceed  100I.  \  5s. 

Bill  of  exchange,  draft,  order,  or  promiffory  or  other  note,  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  for  40s.  and  not 
exceeding  5I.  5s*  \  8d. — Otherwise  than  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  when  the  fum  ffiall  amount  to  40s.  and  ffiall  not 
exceed  5I.  5s.  5  is. 

Bills  of  exchange,  draft,  order,  or  promiffory  note  for  the  payment  of  money,  where  the  fum  ffiall  exceed  5I.  5s. 
and  not  30I.  $  is.  6d.  Exceeding  30I.  and  not  50I.  \  2s.  Above  50I.  and  not  100  }  3s.  Above  look  and  not 
200I  \  4s.  Above  200I.  and  not  500I.  \  5s.  Above  500I.  and  not  1000I.  \  7s.  6d. 

Foreign  bills  of  exchange  drawrn  in  fets,  where  the  ffim  ffiall  not  exceed  100I.  for  each  bill  in  each  fet,  is. 
Exceeding  100J.  and  not  2Qol.  \  2s.  Exceeding  200I.  and  not  500I. ;  3s.  Exceeding  500I.  and  not  ioool.  5  4s, 
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Exchequer,  ters  likewife  cognizable  by  this  court  ; 

Excife.  a]fQ  flts  a  puifa e-baron,  who  adminifters  the  oaths  to 
high  ihcriffs,  bailiffs,  auditors,  receivers,  colleaors, 


comptrollers,  furveyors,  and  fearchers  of  all  the  cuf- 

toms,  &c.  . 

The  exchequer  in  Scotland  has  the  fame  privileges 
and  jurifdi&ion  as  that  of  England  ;  and  all  matters 
competent  to  the  one  are  likewife  competent  to  the 

other.  #  ,  - 

Black  Booh  of  the  Exchequer,  is  a  book  under  the 
keeping  of  the  two  chamberlains  of  the  exchequer  , 
laid  to  have  been  compofed  in  1175  by  Gervais  of 
Tilbury,  nephew  of  King  Henry  II.  and  divided  into 
fevcral  chapters.  Herein  is  contained  a  defcription  of 
the  court  of  England,  as  it  then  flood,  its  officers,  their 
ranks,  privileges,  wages,  perquifites,  power,  and  jurif- 
difiion  ;  and  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  both  in  money, 
grain,  and  cattle.  Here  we  find,  that  for  one  (hilling, 
as  much  bread  might  be  bought  as  would  ferve  ICO 
men  a  whole  day  ;  that  the  price  of  a  fat  bullock  was 
only  1  2  (hillings,  and  a  (heep  four,  &c. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  See  Chancellor. 

Exchequer  Bills .  By  (latute  5  Ann.  c.  13*  the  lord 
treafurers  may  caufe  exchequer  bills  to  be  made  of  any 
fums  not  exceeding  1,500, cool,  for  the  ufe  of  the  war; 
and  the  duties  upon  houfes  were  made  chargeable  with 
4I.  10s.  per  cent,  per  annum  to  the  bank  for  circulating 
them.  The  bank  not  paying  the  bills,  aftians  to  be 
brought  againft  the  Company,  and  the  money  and  da¬ 
mages  recovered  :  and  if  any  exchequer  bills  be  loft, 
upon  affidavit  of  it  before  a  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and 
certificate  from  fuch  baron,  and  fecurity  to  pay  the  fame 
if  found,  duplicates  are  to  be  made  out :  alfo  when  bills 
are  defaced,  new  ones  (hall  be  delivered.  Ihe  king, 
or  his  officers  in  the  exchequer,  by  former  ftatutes, 
might  borrow  money  upon  the  credit  of  bills,  payable 
on  demand,  wTith  intereft  after  the  rate  of  jfd.  per  diem 
for  every  iool.  bill.  And  by  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  20. 
an  intereft  of  5d.  a  day  was  allowed  for  every  iool. 
But  12  W.  III.  c.  1.  lowered  the  intereft  on  thefe  bills 
to  4d.  a-day  per  cent.  And  by  1  2  Ann,  c.  1  /  .  it.  is 
funk  to  2d.  a-day.  Forging  exchequer  bills,  or  the  in- 
dorfements  thereof,  is  felony. 

EXCISE,  (from  the  Belgic  acciijfe,  tributum,  “  tri¬ 
bute,”)  an  inland  duty  or  impofition,  paid  fometimes 
upon  the  confumption  of  the  commodity,  or  frequently 
upon  the  wffiolefale,  which  is  the  laft  ftage  before  the 
confumption.  This  is  doubtlefs,  impartially  fpeaking, 
the  mod  economical  way  of  taxing  the  fubjeft  ;  the 
charges  of  levying,  collecting,  and  managing,  the  ex- 
cife  duties,  being  confiderably  lefs  in  proportion  than 
in  other  branches  of  the  revenue.  It  alfo  renders  the 
commodity  cheaper  to  the  confumer,  than  charging  it 
with  cuftoms  to  the  fame  amount  would  do.  ;  for  the 
jreafon  juft  now  given,  becaufe  generally  paid  in  a  much 
later  ftage  of  it.  But,  at  the  fame  time,  the  rigour 
and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  excife  laws  feem  hardly 
compatible  with  the  temper  of  a  free  nation.  For  the 
frauds  that  might  be  committed  in  this  branch  of  the 
revenue,  unlefs  a  ftrifl  watch  is  kept,  make  it  ncceffary, 
wherever  it  is  eftablifhed,  to  give  the  officers  a  power 
of  entering  and  fearching  the  houfes  of  fuch  as  deal 
in  excifeable  commodities,  at  any .  hour  of  the  day, 
and,  in  many  cafes,  of  the  night  likewife.  And  the 
proceedings,  in  cafe  of  tranfgreffions,  are  fo  fummary 
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where  there  and  hidden,  that  a  man  may  be  convicted  in  two  days  ^ 
time  in  the  penalty  of  many  thoufand  pounds,  by  two  " 
commiffi oners  or  juftices  of  the  peace  ;  to  the  total  ex- 
clufion  of  the  trial  by  jury,  and  difregard  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law.  For  which  reafon,  though  Lord  Clarendon 
tells  us,  that  to  his  knowledge  the  earl  of  Bedford 
(who  was  made  lord  treafurer  by  King  Charles  I.  to 
oblige  his  parliament)  intended  to  have  fet  up  the  ex¬ 
cife  in  England,  yet  it  never  made  a  part  of  that  un¬ 
fortunate  prince’s  revenue  ;  being  firft  introduced,  on 
the  model  of  the  Dutch  prototype,  by  the  parliament 
itfelf  after  its  rupture  with  the  crown.  Yet  fuch  was 
the  opinion  of  its  general  unpopularity,  that  when  in 
1642  “  afperfions  were  call  by  malignant  perfons  upon 
the  houfe  of  commons,  that  they  intended  to.  introduce 
excifes,  the  houfe  for  its  vindication  therein  did  de¬ 
clare,  that  thefe  rumours  were  falfe  and  fcandalous, 
and  that  their  authors  (hould  be  apprehended  and 
brought  to  condign  ^unilhment.”  Its  original  efta- 
bliftiment  was  in  1643,  and  its  progrefs  was  gradual; 
being  at  firft  laid  upon  thofe  perfons  and  commodities 
where  it  wras  fuppofed  the  hardfhip  would  be  lead  per¬ 
ceivable,  viz.  the  makers  and  venders  of  beer,  ale, 
cyder,  and  perry  ;  and  the  royalifts  at  Oxford  foon 
followed  the  example  of  their  brethren  at  Weftminfter, 
by  impofing  a  (imilar  duty  :  both  (ides  protefting  that 
it  (hould  be  continued  no  longer  than  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  then  be  utterly  abolilhed.  But  the  parlia¬ 
ment  at  Weftminfter  foon  after  impofed  it  on  fteffi, 
wine,  tobacco,  fugar,  and  fuch  a  multitude  of  other 
commodities,  that  it  might  be  fairly  denominated  gene¬ 
ral  :  in  purfuance  of  the  plan  laid  down  by  Mr  Pymme 
(who  feems  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  excife),  in 
his  letter  to  Sir  John  Hotham,  fignifying,.“  that  they 
had  proceeded  in  the  excife  to  many  particulars,  and 
intended  to  go  on  farther  ;  but  that  it  vrould  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  ufe  the  people  to  it  by  little  and  little.” 
And  afterwards,  when  the  nation  had  been  accuitomed 
to  it  for  a  feries  of  years,  the  fucceeding  champions  of 
liberty  boldly  and  openly  declared  “  the  impoft  of  ex¬ 
cife  to  be  the  mod  eafy  and  indifferent  levy  that  could 
be  laid  upon  the  people  and  accordingly  continued 
it  during  the  whole  ufurpation.  Upon  filing  Charles’s 
return,  it  having  then  been  long  eftabliihed,  and  its 
produce  well  known,  Tome  part  of  it  was  given  to  the 
crown,  in  1 2  Car.  II.  byway  of  purchafe  for  the  feudal 
tenures  and  other  oppreflive  parts  of  the  hereditary  re¬ 
venue.  But,  from  its  firft  original  to  the  prefent  time, 
its  very  name  has  been  odious  to  the  people.  It  has, 
neverthelefs,  been  impofed  on  abundance  of  other  com¬ 
modities  in  the  reigns  of  King  William  III.  and  every 
fucceeding  prince,  to  fupport  the  enormous  expences 
occafioned  by  our  wars  on  the  continent.  Thus  bran¬ 
dies  and  other  fpirits  are  now  excifed  at  the  diftillery  ; 
printed  filks  and  linens,  at  the  printers;  ftarch  and 
hair  powder,  at  the  makers ;  gold  and  filver  w?ire,  at 
the  wiredrawrers ;  all  plate  what  foe  ver,  firft  in  the  hands 
of  the  vender,  who  pays  yearly  for  a  licenfe  to  fell  it, 
and  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  the  occupier,  who  alfo 
pays  an  annual  duty  for  having  it  in  his  cuilody  ;  and 
coaches  and  other  wheel-carriages,  for  which  the  occu¬ 
pier  is  excifed  ;  though  not  with  the  fame  circumftances 
of  arbitrary  ftrictnefs  with  regard  to  plate  and  coaches 
as  in  the  other  inftances.  To  thefe  wTe  may  add  coffee 
and  tea,  chocolate  and  cocoa  pafte,  for  which*  the  du¬ 
ty 
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Excifion  ty  is  paid  by  the  retailer ;  all  artiiicial  wines,  common- 
11  ly  called  fweets ;  paper  and  pafteboard,  firft  when 
^cafio™"mac*e?  anc*  again  ^  ftained  or  printed  ;  malt,  as  before 
mentioned  ;  vinegars  ;  and  the  manufacture  of  glafs  ; 
for  all  w  hich  the  duty  is  paid  by  the  manufacturer  ; 
hops,  for  which  the  perfon  that  gathers  them  is  an- 
fwerable  ;  candles  and  foap,  which  are  paid  for  at  the 
makers ;  malt  liquors  brewed  for  fale,  which  are  ex- 
cifed  at  the  brewery;  cyder  and  perry  at  the  ven¬ 
ders  ;  leather  and  (kins,  at  the  tanner’s  ;  and,  lately, 
tobacco,  at  the  manufacturer’s :  A  lift,  which  no 
friend  to  his  country  would  wifti  to  fee  farther  in- 
creafed. 

The  exdfe  was  formerly  farmed  out :  but  is  now 
managed  for  the  king  by  commiftioners  in  both  king¬ 
doms,  who  receive  the  whole  produft  of  the  excife, 
and  pay  it  into  the  exchequer.  Thefe  commiftioners 
are  nine  in  number  in  England,  and  five  in  Scotland. 
The  former  have  a  falary  of  ioool.  a-year,  the  latter 
600I.  They  are  obliged  by  oath  to  take  no  fee  or  re¬ 
ward  but  from  the  king  himfelf  ;  and  from  them  there 
lies  an  appeal  to  five  other  commiftioners  called  commif 
Jio tiers  of  appeals, 

EXCISION,  in  Surgery ,  the  cutting  out,  Or  cutting 
off,  any  part  of  the  body. 

Excision,  in  aferipture  fenfe,  means  the  cutting  off 
of  a  perfon  from  his  people,  by  way  of  puniftiment  for 
fome  fin  by  him  committed.  The  Jews,  Selden  in¬ 
forms  us,  reckon  36  crimes,  to  which  they  pretend 
this  puniftiment  is  due.  The  Rabbins  reckon  three 
kinds  of  excifion  ;  one,  which  deftroys  only  the  body  ; 
another,  which  deftroys  the  foul  only  ;  and  a  third, 
which  deftroys  both  body  and  foul.  The  firft  kind  of 
excifion  they  pretend  is  an  untimely  death  ;  the  fecond 
is  an  utter  extinction  of  the  foul  ;  and  the  third,  a 
compound  of  the  two  former :  thus,  making  the  foul 
mortal  or  immortal,  fays  Selden,  according  to  the  de¬ 
grees  of  milbehaviour  and  wdekednefs  of  the  people. 
EXCLAMATION.  See  Oratory,  N°  85. 
EXCLUSION,  or  Bill  of  Exclusion,  a  bill  pro- 
pofed  about  the  clofe  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. 
for  excluding  the  duke  of  York,  the  king’s  brother, 
from  the  throne,  on  account  of  his  being  a  Papift. 

EXCLUSIVE,  is  fometimes  ufed  adjeftively,  thus  ; 

A  patent  carries  with  it  an  exclufive  privilege.  Some¬ 
times  adverbially  :  as,  He  fent  him  all  the  numbers  from 
N°  145  to  N°  247  exclufive  ;  that  is,  all  between  thefe 
twro  numbers,  which  themfelves  were  excepted. 

EXCOECARIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  dioecia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  38th  order,  Tricoccee,  See  Botany  Index, 
EXCOMMUNICATION,  an  ecclcfiaftical  penal¬ 
ty  or  cenfure,  whereby  fuch  perfons  as  are  guilty  of 
any  notorious  crime  or  offence,  are  feparated  from  the 
communion  of  the  church,  and  deprived  of  all  fpiritual 
advantages. 

Excommunication  is  founded  on  a  natural  right 
which  all  focieties  have,  of  excluding  out  of  their  body 
fuch  as  violate  the  laws  thereof ;  and  it  was  originally 
inftituted  for  preferving  the  purity  of  the  church  ;  but 
ambitious  ecclefiaftics  converted  it  by  degrees  into  an 
engine  for  promoting  their  own  power,  and  inflifted  it 
on  the  moft  frivolous  occaiions. 

The  power  of  excommunication,  as  well  as  other 
•gifts  of  ecclefiaftical  difeipline,  was  lodged  in  the  hands 
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of  the  clergy,  who  diftinguiflied  it  into  the  greater  andExcommu* 
leffer.  The  leffer  excommunication,  (imply  called aphorif-  mcatiotl- 
tnos,  “  feparation  or  fufpenfion,”  conlifted  in  excluding  "r~~' 
men  from  the  participation  of  the  eucharift,  and  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful.  But  they  were  not  expelled 
the  church  ;  for  they  had  the  privilege  of  being  pre- 
fent  at  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  fermons,  and 
the  prayers  of  the  catechumens  and  penitents.  This 
excommunication  was  inflifted  for  leffer  crimes  ;  fuch 
as  neglefting  to  attend  the  fervice  of  the  church,  mif* 
behaviour  in  it,  and  the  like. 

>  The  greater  excommunication,  called  pantelcs  aphG~ 
rifmos ,  “  total  feparation  and  anathema,”  confifted  in 
an  abfolute  and  entire  exclufion  from  the  church  and 
the  participation  of  all  its  rites.  When  any  perfon  was 
thus  excommunicated,  notice  of  it  was  given  by  circu¬ 
lar  letters  to  the  moft  eminent  churches  all  over  the 
world,  that  they  might  all  confirm  this  'aft;  of  difeipline, 
by  refilling  to  admit  the  delinquent  to  their  commu¬ 
nion.  The  confequences  of  this  latter  excommunica¬ 
tion  were  very  terrible.  The  excommunicated  perfon 
was  avoided  in  civil  commerce  and  outward  converfa-  , 
tion.  No  one  was  to  receive  him  into  his  houfe,  nor 
eat  at  the  fame  table  with  him;  and  when  dead,  he 
was  denied  the  folemn  rites  of  burial. 

The  Romifti  pontifical  takes  notice  of  three  kinds  of 
excommunication.  1.  The  minor,  incurred  by  thole 
who  have  any  correfpondence  with  an  excommunica¬ 
ted  perfon.  2,  The  major,  -which  falls  upon  thofe  who 
dilobey  the  commands  of  the  holy  fee,  or  refufe  to  fiib- 
mit  to  certain  points  of  difeipline  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  they  are  excluded  from  th^  church  militant  and 
triumphant,  and  delivered  over  to  the  devil  and  his  an¬ 
gels.  3.  Anathema,  which  is  properly  that  pronoun¬ 
ced  by  the  pope  againft  heretical  princes  and  countries. 

In  former  ages,  thefe  papal  fulminations  wrere  moft  ter¬ 
rible  things ;  but  at  prefent,  they  are  formidable  ‘to 
none  but  a  few  petty  dates  of  Italy. 

Excommunication,  in  the  Greek  church,  cuts  off  the 
offender  from  all  communion  with  the  318  fathers  of 
the  firft  council  of  Nice,  and  with  the  faints  ;  configns 
him  over  to  the  devil  and  the  traitor  Judas  ;  and  con¬ 
demns  his  body  to  remain  after  death  as  hard  as  a  tlint 
or  piece  of  fteel,  unlefs  he  humbles  himfelf  and  makes 
atonement  for  his  fins  by  a-  fincere  repentance.  The 
form  abounds  with  dreadful  imprecations ;  and  the 
Greeks  affert,  that  if  a  perfon  dies  excommunicated, 
the  devil  enters  into  the  lifelefs  corps;  and  therefore, 
in  order  to  prevent  it,  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  cut 
his  body  in  pieces,  and  boil  them  in  wine.  It  is  a  cu¬ 
ff  om  for  the  patriarch  of  Jerufalcm  annually  to  excom¬ 
municate  the  pope  and  the  church  of  Rome  ;  on  which 
occafion,  together  with  a  great  deal  of  idle  ceremony, 
he  drives  a  nail  into  the  ground  with  a  hammer,  as  a 
mark  of  malediftion. 

The  form  of  excommunication  in  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  anciently  ran  thus  :  By  the  authority  of  God 
the  Father  Almighty,  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft,  and 
of  Mary  the  bleffed  mother  of  God,  we  excommuni¬ 
cate,  anathematize,  and  fequefter  from  the  pale  of 
holy  mother  church,  &c.”  The  caufes  of  excommu¬ 
nication  in  England  are,  contempt  of  the  bifhop’s 
court,  herefy,  negleft  of  public  worftiip  and  the  facra- 
ments,  incontinency,  adultery,  fimony,  &c.  It  is  de¬ 
ferred  to  be  ttvofold.  The  left  is  an  ecclefiaftical  c%n- 
3  A  2  fore, 
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Excommu-  fare,  excluding  the  party  from  the  participation  of  the 
nication.  facraments  :  the  greater  proceeds  farther,  and  excludes 
v  ~  him  not  only  from  thefe,  but  from  the  company  of  all 
Chridians.  But  if  the  judge  of  any  fpiritual  court 
excommunicates  a  man  for  a  caufe  of  which  he  hath 
not  the  legal  cognizance,  the  party  may  have  an  ac¬ 
tion  againit  him  at  common  law,  and  he  is  alfo  liable 
to  be  indi£led  at  the  fuit  of  the  king. 

Heavy  as  the  penalty  of  excommunication  is,  confi- 
dered  in  a  ferious„  light,  there  are,  notwith (landing, 
many  obdinate  or  profligate  men,  who  would  defpife 
the  brutum  fiilmen  of  mere  ecclefiadical  cenfures,  efpe- 
cially  when  pronounced  by  a  petty  furrogate  in  the 
country,  for  railing  or  contumelious  words,  for  non¬ 
payment  of  fees  or  cods,  or  other  trivial  caufe.  .  The 
common  law,  therefore,  compadionately  (leps  in  to 
their  aid,  and  kindly  lends  a  fupporting  hand  to  an 
other  wife  tottering  authority.  Imitating  herein  the 
p®licy  of  the  ancient  Britons,  among  whom,  according 
to  Csefar,  whoever  were  interdi&ed  by  the  druids  from 
their  facrifices,  “  In  numero  impiorum  ac  fceleratorum 
habentur  :  ab  iis  omnes  decedunt,  aditum  eorum  fermo- 
nemque  defugiunt,  ne  quid  ex  contagione  incommodi 
accipiant  :  neque  eis  petentibus  jus  redditur,  neque  ho- 
lios  ullus  communicatur.”  And  fo  with  us,  by  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  an  excommunicated  perfon  is  difabled  to  do 
any  a£l  that  is  required  to  be  done  by  one  that  is  probus 
el  legalis  homo .  He  cannot  ferve  upon  juries  j  cannot  be 
a  witnefs  in  any  court  ;  and,  which  is  the  word  of  all, 
cannot  bring  an  aftion,  either  real  or  perfonal,  to  reco¬ 
ver  lands  or  money  due  to  him.  Nor  is  this  the  whole  : 
for  if,  within  40  days  after  the  fentence  has  been  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  church,  the  offender  does  not  fubmit  and 
abide  by  the  fentence  of  the  fpiritual  court,  the  bifhop 
may  certify  fuch  contempt  to  the  king  in  chancery. 
Upon  which  there  iffues  out  a  writ  to 'the  dteriff  of  the 
county,  called  from  the  bidiop’s  certificate  a  Jignifica- 
vit ;  or  from  its  effe£l,  a  writ  de  excommunicato  capi¬ 
endo  :  and  the  fheriff  (hall  thereupon  take  the  offend¬ 
er  and  imprifon  him  in  the  county  jail,  till  he  is  re¬ 
conciled  to  the  church,  and  fuch  reconciliation  certifi¬ 
ed  by  the  bifhop  ;  upon  which  another  writ  de  excom¬ 
municato  deliberando,  iffues  out  of  chancery  to  deliver 
and  releafe  him. 

Excommunication  was  alfo  pra&ifed  among  the 
Jews,  who  ufed  to  expel  from  their  fynagogue  fuch  as 
had  committed  any  grievous  crime.  See  the  Gofpel 
according  to  St  John,  ix.  22.  xii.  42*  xyi*  And 
Jofeph.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  ix.  cap.  22.  and  lib.  xvi.  cap.  2. 

Godwyn,  in  his  Mofes  and  Aaron,  didinguidies  three 
degrees,  or  kinds,  of  excommunication  among  the 
Jews.  The  fird  he  finds  intimated  in  John  ix.  22. 
The  fecond  in  1  Cor.  v.  5.  And  the  third  in  1  Cor. 
xvi.  22.  See  Niddui. 

The  rule  of  the  Benediftines  gives  the  name  excom¬ 
munication  to  the  being  excluded  from  the  oratory,  and 
the  common  table  of  the  houfe,  in  our  inns  of  court 
called  difcommoning .  This  was  the  punidiment  of  fuch 
monks  as  came  too  late. 

Excommunication,  or  a  being  fecluded  from  a 
participation  in  the  myderies  of  religion,  was  alfo  in 
vufe  under  paganifm. 

Such  as  were  thus  excommunicated  were  forbidden  to 
adid  or  attend  at  the  facrifices,  or  to  enter  within  the 
temples )  and  were  afterwards  delivered  over  to  the 


Excoria¬ 

tion, 

Excrement. 


demons  and  furies  of  hell,  with  certain  imprecations ; 
which  was  called  among  the  Romands  dirts  devovere . 

See  Execration.  .  __  _ 

The  Druids  among  the  ancient  Britons  and  Gauls, 
likewife,  made  ufe  of  excommunication  againd  rebels  *? 
and  interdi&ed  the  communion  of  their  myderies  to 
fuch  as  refufed  to  acquiefce  in  their  decifions.  See 
Druids. 

EXCORIATION,  in  Medicine  and  Surgery ,  the 
galling,  or  rubbing  off  the  cuticle,  efpecially  of  the 
parts  between  the  thighs  and  about  the  anus.  In  adults, 
it  is  occafioned  by  riding,  much  walking,  or  other  ve¬ 
hement  exercife,  and  may  be  cured  by  vulnerary  ap¬ 
plications.  In  children  there  is  often  an  excoriation, 
not  only  of  the  parts  near  the  pudenda,  chiefly  of  the 
groin  and  ferotum,  but  likewife  in  the  wrinkles  of  the 
neck,  under  the  arms,  and  in  other  places  ;  proceeding 
from  the  acrimony  of  urine  and  fweat  \  and  occafioning 
itching  pains,  crying,  watching,  rellleffnefs,  &c.  T  o 
remedy  this,  the  parts  affeUed  may  be  often  wafhed 
with  warm  water,  and  fprinkled  with  drying  powders, 
as  chalk,  hartfhorn,  but  efpecially  tutty,  lapis  calami- 
naris,  and  cerufs,  which  may  be  tied  loofely  in  a  rag, 
and  the  powder  (hook  out  on  the  parts. 

EXCREMENT,  whatever  is  difeharged  out  of  the 
body  of  animals  after  digeftion  ;  or  the  fibrous  part  of 
the  aliment,  mixed  with  the  bile,  faliva^  and  other  fluids. 

Urine  and  the  feces  are  the  grofs  excrements  that  are 
difeharged  out  of  the  bladder  or  belly.  Other  excre-  ^ 
ments  are  the  various  humours  that  are  fecreted  from 
the  blood  through  the  different  drainers  in  the  body, 
and  which  ferve  for  feveral  ufes  \  fuch  as  the  faliva, 
fweat,  bile,  the  pancreatic  juice,  lymph,  the  femen, 
nails,  the  hair,  the  horns  and  hoofs  of  animals. 

Alchemids,  who  have  fought  everywhere  for  their 
great  work,  as  they  called  it,  have  particularly  operat- 
ed  much  on  the  excrements  of  men  and  other  animals  ; 
but  philofophical  chemidry  has  acquired  no  know¬ 
ledge  from  all  thefe  alchemical  labours,  from  the  ob- 
feurity  with  which  their  authors  have  deferibed  them. 

The  philofophic  chemids  have  not  much  examined  ani¬ 
mal  excrements.  Of  thefe,  Homberg  is  the  only  one 
who  has  particularly  analyzed  and  examined  human 
ordure  ;  and  this  was  done  to  fatisfy  an  alchemical 
proje£l  of  one  of  his  friends,  who  pretended  that  from 
this  matter  a  white  oil  could  be  obtained,  without 
fmell,  and  capable  of  fixing  mercury  into  filver.  The 
oil  was  found  by  Homberg,  but  mercury  was  not  fix¬ 
ed  by  it. 

The  labours  of  this  able  chemifl  were  not,  however 
ufelefs,  like  thofe  of  the  alchemids }  becaufe  he  has 
clearly  related  the  experiments  he  made  on  this  matter, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Thefe 
experiments  are  curious,  and  teach  feveral  effential 
things  concerning  the  nature  of  excrements.  The  re- 
fult  of  thefe  experiments  is  as  follows :  Fre(h  human 
feces,  being  diddled  to  drynefs  in  a  water  bath,  fur- 
ni(h  a  clear,  watery,  infipid  liquor,  of  a  difagreeable 
fmell,  but  which  contains  no  volatile  alkali ;  which  is 
a  proof  that  this  matter,  although  nearly  in  a  putre- 
fadlive  date,  is  not  however  putrefied  ;  for  all  fubdan- 
ces  really  putrid  furniih  with  this  degree  of  heat  a  ma¬ 
nned  volatile  alkali  *.  The  dry  refiduum  of  the  fore-  *  See  Pa- 
going  experiment,  being  diddled  in  a  retort  with  a  trefafiion* 
graduated  fire,  furniihes  a  volatile  alkaline  fpirit  and 
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fait,  a  fetid  oil,  and  leaves  a  refiduous  coal.  Thefe  are 
the  fame  fubftances  which  are  obtained  from  all  animal 
matters. 

,  Human  feces,  diluted  and  lixiviated  in  water,  fur- 
xiifh  by  filtration  and  evaporation  of  the  water  an  oily 
fait  of  a  nitrous  nature,  which,  deflagrates  like  nitre 
upon  ardent  coals,  and  which  inflames  in  clofe  veffels 
when  heated  to  a  certain  degree.  The  fame  matter 
yielded  to  Homberg,  who  treated  it  by  a  complete 
fermentation  or  putrefa£lion,  excited  by  a  digeffion 
during  40  days  in  a  gentle  water-bath  heat,  and  who 
afterwards  diftilled  it,  an  oil  without  colour,  and  with¬ 
out  bad  fmell,  and  fuch  as  he  endeavoured  to  find  \ 
but  which  did  not,  as  we  faid  before,  fix  mercury  into 
filver. 

EXCRESCENCE,  in  Surgery ,  denotes  every  pre¬ 
ternatural  tumour  which  arifes  upon  the  {kin,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  wart  or  tubercle.  If  they  are  born  with 
a  perfon,  as  they  frequently  are,  they  are  called  ncevi 
materni ,  or  marks  from  the  mother  5  but  if  the  tu¬ 
mour  is  large,  fo  as  to  depend  from  the  fkin,  like  a 
flefhy  mafs,  it  is  then  called  a  farcoma .  See  Surgery. 

EXCRETION,  or  Secretion,  in  Medicine,  a  re¬ 
paration  of  fome  fluid,  mixed  with  the  blood,  by  means 
of  the  glands.  Excretions,  by  which  we  mean  thofe 
that  evacuate  fuperfiuous  and  heterogeneous  humours, 
purify  the  mafs  of  blood  :  the  humours  which  are  ge¬ 
nerated  in  the  blood  are  excreted  by  the  glands,  and 
are  replaced  by  a  fufticient  quantity  of  aliment. 

EXCRETORY,  in  Anatomy,  a  term  applied  to 
certain  little  du&s  or  veffels,  deflined  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  fluid,  fecreted  in  certain  glandules,  and  other 
yifcera,  for  the  excretion  of  it  in  the  appropriated 
-places. 

EXCUBIiE,  in  antiquity,  the  watches  and  guards 
kept  in  the  day  by  the  Roman  foldiers.  They  are 
contradiflinguiflied  from  the  vigilice  which  were  kept 
in  the  night.  The  excubice  were  placed  either  at  the 
gates  and  intrenchments  or  in  the  camp  j  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  there  was  allowed  a  whole  manipulus  to  attend  be¬ 
fore  the  prcetorium ,  and  four  foldiers  to  the  tent  of 
every  tribune .  The  excubict  at  the  gates  of  the  camp, 
and  at  the  intrenchments,  were  properly  called  Jlationes, 
One  company  of  foot  and  one  troop  of  horfe  were  af- 
figned  to  each  of  the  four  gates  every  day.  To  de- 
fert  their  poll,  or  abandon  their  corps  of  guards,  was 
an  unpardonable  crime. 

The  triarii,  as  the  moft  honourable  order  of  foldiers, 
were  excufed  from  the  ordinary  watches  yet  being 
placed  oppofite  to  the  equites,  they  were  obliged  to  have 
an  eye  over  them 

Letters  of  EXCULPATION,  in  Scots  Law,  a 
writ  or  fummons  iffued  by  authority  of  the.  court  of 
judiciary,  at  the  infiance  of  a  pannel,  for  citing  wit- 
neffes  to  prove  his  defences,  or  his.o- jetlions  to  any  of 
the  jury  or  witneffes  cited  againfl  him. 

EXCUSA  *  I,  in  church  hiftory,  a  term  ufed  to  de¬ 
note  fiaves,  who  flying  to  any  church  for  fandluary, 
were  excufed  and  pardoned  by  their  maflers  \  but  thefe 
were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  that  purpofe  before 
they  could  have  them  again  ;  and,  if  they  broke  the 
oath,  they  were  punifhed  and  fined  as  perfons  guilty 

of  penury.  .  - 

EXEAT,  in  church  difcipline,  a  Latin  term,  uled 
for  a  permiflion  which  a  bifhop  grants  a  pried  to  go 


Execra¬ 

tion 


out  of  his  diocefe  •,  or  an  abbot  to  a  religious  to  go 
out  of  his  monadery.  . 

EXECRATION,  in  antiquity,  a  kind*  of.  punifh- Exec  ”tion# 
ment,  confiding  of  direful  curfes  and  marks  of  infamy  :  u— y— > 
fuch  was  that  ufed  againd  Philip  king  of  Macedon 
by  the  Athenians.  A  general  affembly  of  the  people 
being  called,  they  made  a  decree,  that  all  the  datues 
and  images  of  that  king,  and  of  all  his  ancedors,  fhould 
be  demolifhed,  and  their  very  name  razed  \  that  all 
the  fedivals,  facred  rites,  prieds,  and  whatever  elfe  had 
been  indituted  in  honour  of  him,  fhould  be  profaned  ; 
that  the  very  places  where  there  had  been  any  monu¬ 
ment  or  infcription  to  his  honour,  fhould  be  detedable  ; 
that  nothing  fhould  be  fet  up,  or  dedicated  in  them, 

■which  could  be  done  in  clean  places  and,  ladly,  that 
the  prieds,  as  often  as  they  prayed  for  the  Athenian 
people,  allies,  armies,  and  Heets,  fhould  as  many  times 
deted  and  execrate  Philip,  his  children,  kingdom,  land 
and  fea  forces,  and  the  whole  race  and  name  of  the 
Macedonians. 

At  the  taking  and  demolifhing  of  cities,  it  was 
ufual  amongd  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  to  pro¬ 
nounce  curfes  upon,  and  load  with  direful  execrations, 
the  rebuilders  of  them. 

EXECUTION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  a&  of  ac- 
complifhing,  finifhing,  or  achieving  any.  thing. 

Execution,  in  Law,  the  completing  or  finifhing 
fome  a£l,  as  of  judgment,  deed,  & c.  and  it  ufually  fig- 
nifies  the  obtaining  poffeHion  of  any  thing  recovered 
by  judgment  of  law. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves,  that  there  are  two  forts 
of  executions  :  the  one  final }  and  the  other  a  quoufque, 
that  tends  to  an  end.  An  execution  final,  is  that  which 
makes  money  of  the  defendant’s  goods ;  or  extends  to 
his  lands  and  delivers  them  to  the  plaintiff,  who  ac¬ 
cepts  the  fame  in  fatisfadlion  \  and  this  is  the  end  of 
the  fuit,  and  the  whole  that  the  king’s. writ  requires  to 
be  done.  The  writ,  of  execution  with  a  .  quoufque, 
though  it  tends  to  an  end,  yet  is  not  final,  as  in  the  cafe 
capias  ad fatisfac.  where  the  defendant’s  body,  is  to  be 
taken,  in  order  that  the  plaintiff  may  be  fatisfied  for 
his  debt.  ^See  Capias. 

Executions  are  either  in  perfonal,  real,  or  mixed  ac¬ 
tions.  In  a  perfonal  adlion,  the  execution  may  be  made 
three  ways,  viz.  by  the  writs  of  capias  ad  fatisfaciendam, 
againfl  the  body  of  the  defendant }  fieri  facias,  againfb 
his  goods  *,  or  elegit,  againfl  his  lands.  See  Fieri  Facias' 
and  Elegit. 

In  a  real  and  mixed  adlion,  the  execution  is  by  writ 
of  habere  facias  fafinam,  and  habere  poffeffionem*.  Writs  *  See  //**- 
of  execution  bind  the  property  of  goods  only  from  the^r>” 
time  of  delivery  of  the  writ  to  the  fheriff  5  but  the 
land  is  bound  from  the  day  of  the  judgment  obtained  : 
and  here  the  fale  of  any  goods  for  valuable  confidera- 
tion,  after  a  judgment,  and  before  the  execution  award¬ 
ed,  wall  be  good.  It  is  otherwife  as  to  lands,  of  which 
execution  may  be  made,  even  on  a  purchafe  after  the 
judgment,  though  the  defendant  fell  fuch  land  before 
execution.  Likewife,  Hie  riffs  may  deliver  in  execution 
all  the  lands  whereof  others  fiiall  be  feized  in  trufl  for 
him  againfl  whom  execution  is  had  on  a  judgment , 

&c. 

When  any  judgment  is  figned,  the  execution  may 
be  taken  out  immediately  thereon  j  but  if  it  be  not  if¬ 
fued  within  a  year  and  a  day  after,  where  there  is  no 

fault 
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Execution,  fault  in  the  defendant,  as  in  the  cafe  of  an  injun&ion,  otherwife,  the  tim< 
’  writ  of  error,  &c.  there  mull  be  a  fcire  facias ,  to  re¬ 
vive  the  judgment ;  though,  if  the  plaintiff  fues  out 
any  writ  of  execution  within  the  year,  he  may  continue 
it  after  the  year  is  expired.  After  judgment  againft 
the  defendant,  in  an  a&ion  wherein  fpecial  bail  is  given, 
the  plaintiff  is  at  liberty  to  have  execution  againft  fuch 
defendant,  or  againft  his  bail :  but  this  is  underftood 
where  the  defendant  does  not  render  himfelf,  accord¬ 
ing  to  law,  in  fafeguard  of  the  bail  :  and  execution 
may  not  regularly  be  fued  forth  againft  a  bail,  till  a 
default  is  returned  againft  the  principal :  alfo  if  the 
plaintiff  takes  the  bail,  he  (hall  never  take  the  principal. 

It  is  held  that  an  execution  may  be  executed  after  the 
death  of  the  defendant  :  for  his  executor,  being  privy 
thereto,  is  liable,  as  well  as  the  teftator.  The  execu¬ 
tor  is  an  entire  thing,  fo  that  he  who  begins  muff;  end 
it  ;  therefore,  a  new  fheriff  may  diftrain  an  old  one,  to 
fell  the  goods  feized  on  a  diftringas,  and  to  bring  the 
money  into  court. 

Execution,  in  criminal  cafes,  the  completion  of 
•}  See  Judg- human  puniftiment.  This  follows  judgment  f;  and 
went.  muff:  in  all  cafes,  capital  as  well  as  otherwife,  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  legal  officer,  the  ftieriff  or  his  deputy; 
whofe  warrant  for  fo  doing  was  anciently  by  precept 
under  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  judges,  as  it  is  ftill  prac- 
tifed  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high  fteward,  upon  the 
execution  of  a  peer :  though,  in  the  court  of  the  peers 
Slack/},  In  parliament,  it  is  done  by  writ  from  the  king.  Af- 

Gcmmcnt,  terwards  it  was  eftablifhed,  that  in  cafe  of  life,  the 
judge  may  command  execution  to  be  done  without  any 
writ.  And  now  the  ufage  is,  for  the  judge  to  fign  the 
kalendar  or  lift  of  all  the  prifoners  names,  with  their 
feparate  judgments  in  the  margin,  which  is  left  with 
the  ftieriff.  As,  for  a  capital  felony,  it  is  written  op- 
polite  to  the  prifoner’s  name,  “  let  him  be  hanged  by 
the  neck  formerly,  in  the  days  of  Latin  and  abbre¬ 
viation,  u  fuf,  per  colly  for  u  fufpendatur  per  collumy 
And  this  is  the  only  warrant  that  the  ftieriff  has  for 
fo  material  an  a&  as  taking  away  the  life  of  another. 

It  may  certainly  afford  matter  of  fpeculation,  that  in 
civil  caufes  there  fhould  be  fuch  a  variety  of  writs  of 
execution  to  recover  a  trifling  debt,  iffued  in  the  king’s 
name,  and  under  the  feal  of  the  court,  without  which 
the  lheriff  cannot  legally  ftir  one  ftep  ;  and  yet  that  the 
execution  of  a  man,  the  moft  important  and  terrible 
talk  of  any,  fliould  depend  upon  a  marginal  note. 

The  ftieriff,  upon  receipt  of  his  warrant,  is  to  do 
execution  within  a  convenient  time  ;  which  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  alfo  left  at  large.  In  London,  indeed,  a  more  fo- 
lemn  and  becoming  exaCtnefs  is  ufed,  both  as  to  the 
warrant  of  execution  and  the  time  of  executing  there¬ 
of  :  for  the  recorder,  after  reporting  to  the  king  in 
perfon  the  cafe  of  the  feveral  prifoners,  and  receiving 
his  royal  pleafure,  that  the  law  mull  take  its  courfe, 
iffues  his  warrant  to  the  Iheriffs,  direCling  them  to  do 
execution  on  the  day  and"  at  the  place  affigned.  And 
in  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  if  the  prifoner  be  tried 
at  the  bar,  or  brought  there  by  habeas  corpus ,  a  rule 
is  pnade  for  his  execution ;  either  fpecifying  the  time 
and  place,  or  leaving  it  to  the  diferetion  of  the  ftieriff. 

And,  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  ftatute  25  Geo.  II. 
c.  37.  it  is  enabled  that,  in  cafe  of  murder,  the  judge 
ftiall  in  his  fentence  direCf  execution  to  be  performed 
on  the  next  day  but  one  after  fentence  paffed.  But, 
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and  place  of  execution  are  by  law  Execution, 
no  part  of  the  judgment.  It  has  been  well  oblerved, 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  puniftiment 
fliould  follow  the  crime  as  early  as  poffible  ;  that  the 
profpeCt  of  gratification  or  advantage,  which  tempts  a 
man  to  commit  the  crime,  fliould  inftantly  awake  the 
attendant  idea  of  puniftiment.  Delay  of  execution 
ferves  only  to  feparate  thefe  ideas  ;  and  then  the  exe¬ 
cution  itfelf  affeCts  the  minds  of  the  fpe&ators  rather 
as  a  terrible  fight,  than  as  the  neceffary  confequence 
of  tranfgreffion. 

The  ftieriff  cannot  alter  the  manner  of  the  execution, 
by  fubftituting  one  death  for  another,  without  being 
guilty  of  felony  himfelf.  It  is  held  alfo  by  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  even  the  king 
cannot  change  the  puniftiment  of  the  law,  by  altering 
the  hanging  or  burning  into  beheading ;  though,  when 
beheading  is  part  of  the  fentence,  the  king  may  remit 
the  reft.  And,  notwithftanding  fome  examples  to  the 
contrary,  Sir  Edward  Coke  ftrongly  maintains,  that  ju- 
dicandu??i  ejl  legibus ,  non  exetnplis .  But  others  have 
thought,  and  more  juftly,  that  this  prerogative,  being 
founded  in  mercy,  and  immemorially  exercifed  by  the 
crown,  is  part  of  the  common  law.  For  hitherto,  in 
every  inftance,  all  thefe  exchanges  have  been  for  more 
merciful  kinds  of  death  ;  and  how  far  this  may  alfo 
fall  within  the  king’s  power  of  granting  conditional 
pardons  (viz.  by  remitting  a  fevere  kind  of  death,  on 
condition  that  the  criminal  fubmits  to  a  milder)  is  a 
matter  that  may  bear  confideration.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  when  Lord  Stafford  was  executed  for  the  popifh 
plot  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  the  then  ftieriffs 
of  London,  having  received  the  king’s  writ  for  behead¬ 
ing  him,  petitioned  the  houfe  of  lords,  for  a  command 
or  order  from  their  lordfhips,  how  the  faid  judgment 
fhould  be  executed  :  for,  he  being  profecuted  by  im¬ 
peachment,  they  entertained  a  notion  (which  is  faid  to 
have  been  countenanced  by  Lord  Ruffel),  that  the  king 
could  not  pardon  any  part  of  the  fentence.  The  lords 
refolved,  that  the  fcruples  of  the  ftieriffs  were  unnecef- 
fary  ;  and  declared,  that  the  king’s  writ  ought  to  be 
obeyed.  Difappointed  of  railing  a  flame  in  that  affem- 
bly,  they  immediately  fignified  to  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  by  one  of  the  members,  that  they  were  not  fatis- 
fied  as  to  the  power  of  the  faid  writ.  That  houfe  took 
two  days  to  confider  of  it  ;  and  then  fullenly  refolved, 
that  the  houfe  was  content  that  the  ftieriff  do  execute 
Lord  Stafford  by  fevering  his  head  from  his  body.  It 
is  farther  related,  that  when  afterwards  the  fame  Lord 
Ruffel  was  condemned  for  high  treafon  upon  indictment, 
the  king,  while  he  remitted  the  ignominious  part  of  the 
fentence,  obferved,  “  That  his  lordfhip  would  now  firfcl 
he  was  poffefied  of  that  prerogative,  which  in  the  cafe 
of  Lord  Stafford  he  had  denied  him.”  One  can  hardly 
determine  (at  this  diftance  from  thofe  turbulent  times), 
which  moft  to  difapprove  of,  the  indecent  and  fangui- 
nary  zeal  of  the  fubjeCt,  or  tile  cool  and  cruel  farcafm 
of  the  fovereign. 

To  conclude  :  It  is  clear,  that  if,  upon  judgment  to 
be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  is  dead,  the  criminal  be 
not  thoroughly  killed,  but  revives,  the  ftieriff  muff:  hang 
him  again.  For  the  former  hanging  was  no  execution 
of  the  fentence  ;  and,  if  a  falfe  tendernefs  were  to  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  fuch  cafes,  a  multitude  of  collufions  might 
enfue.  Nay,  even  while  abjurations  were  in  force,  fuch 
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Execution  a  criminal,  To  reviving,  was  not  allowed  to  take  fanc- 
II  tuary  and  abjure  the  realm  }  but  his  fleeing  to  fandluary 
Exemplar.  was  an  efcape  \n  the  officer. 

Execution,  in  the  law  of  Scotland.  See  Law  Index. 

Execution,  in  the  French  mufic,  is  ufed  to  denote 
the  manner  of  finging,  or  of  the  performance  of  a  fong. 
“  As  to  the  manner  of  finging,  called  in  France  execu¬ 
tion,  no  nation  may,  with  any  probability  difpute  it 
with  the  French.  If  the  French,  by  their  commerce 
with  the  Italians  have  gained  a  bolder  composition, 
the  Italians  have  made  their  advantage  of  the  French, 
in  learning  of  them  a  more  polite,  moving,  and  exqui- 
fite  execution.”  St  Evremond. 

EXECUTIVE  power.  The  fupreme  executive 
power  of  thefe  kingdoms  is  veiled  by  our  laws  in  a 
Single  perfon,  the  king  or  queen  for  the  time  being. 
See  the  article  King. 

The  executive  power,  in  this  Hate,  hath  a  right  to 
a  negative  in  parliament,  i.  e.  to  refufe  affent  to  any 
a£ts  offered  \  otherwife  the  two  other  branches  of  legi¬ 
slative  power  would,  or  might,  become  defpotic. 

EXECUTOR,  a  perfon  nominated  by  a  teflator,  to 
take  care  to  fee  his  will  and  teflament  executed  or  per- . 
formed,  and  his  effe&s  difpofed  of  according  to  the  te¬ 
nor  of  the  will.  See  Law. 

Executor,  in  Scots  Law ,  Signifies  either  the  perfon 
Entitled  tofucceed  to  the  moveable  edate  of  one  deceafed, 
or  who  by  law  or  fpecial  appointment  is  intruded  with 
the  adminidration  of  it. 

EXECUTORY,  in  Law,  is  where  an  edate  in  fee, 
that  is,  made  by  deed  or  fine,  is  to  be  executed  after¬ 
wards  by  entry,  livery,  or  writ.  Leafe  for  years,  an¬ 
nuities,  conditions,  &c.  are  termed  inheritances  exe¬ 
cutory . 

EXECUTRY,  in  Scots  Law ,  is  the  moveable  edate 
falling  to  the  executor.  Under  executry,  or  moveables, 
is  comprehended  every  thing  that  moves  itfelf,  or  can 
be  moved  )  fuch  as  corns,  cattle,  furniture,  ready  mo¬ 
ney,  &c. 

EXEDRAt,  in  antiquity,  denoted  halls  with  many 
feats,  where  the  philofophers,  rhetoricians,  and  men  of 
learning,  met  for  difeourfe  and  deputation.  The  word 
occurs  in  ecclefiadical  writers  as  a  general  name  for 
fuch  buildings  as  were  didindl  from  the  main  body  of 
the  churches,  and  yet  within  the  limits  of  the  church 
taken  in  its  larged  fenfe.  Among  the  exedrte  the  chief 
was  the  Baptistery. 

EXEGESIS,  a  difeourfe  by  way  of  explanation  or 
comment  upon  any  fubjeft.  In  the  Scotch  univerfities, 
there  is  an  exercife  among  the  dudents  in  divinity,  call¬ 
ed  an  exegejis ,  in  which  a  quedion  is  dated  by  the  re- 
fpondent,  who  is  then  oppofed  by  two  or  three  other 
dudents  in  their  turns  *,  during  which  time  the  profef- 
for  moderates,  and  felves  the  difficulties  which  the  re- 
fpondent  cannot  overcome. 

EXEGETES,  (formed  of  tlnyeopcti,  “  I  explain,”) 
among  the  Athenians,  perfons  learned  in  the  laws, 
whom  the  judges  ufed  to  confult  in  capital  caufes. 

EXEGETICA,  in  Algebra,  the  art  of  finding,  ei¬ 
ther  in  numbers  or  lines,  the  roots  of  the  equation  of  a 
problem,  according  as  the  problem  is  either  numerical 
or  geometrical. 

EXEMPLAR,  a  model,  or  original,  to  be  imitated, 
or  copied.  See  Model. 

Exemplar  alfo  denotes  the  idea,  or  image,  conceived 


or  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  artid,  whereby  he  con-  Exemplin- 
dufls  his  work.  Such  is  the  idea  of  Caffar,  which  a  cation 
painter  has  in  his  mind  when  he  goes  to  make  a  picture  ExJc-fe 
of  Ccefar.  >  „  % 

EXEMPLIFICATION  of  Letters  Patent ,  denotes 
an  examplar,  or  copy  of  letters  patent,  made  from  the 
enrolment  thereof,  and  fealed  with  the  great  feal  of 
England.  Such  exemplifications  are  as  effe&ual  to  be 
Ihowed  or  pleaded,  as  the  letters  patent  themfelves.  * 

EXEMPTION,  in  Law ,  a  privilege*  to  be  free  from 
fome  fervice  or  appearance  :  thus,  barons  and  peers  of 
the  realm  are,  on  account  of  their  dignity,  exempted 
from  being  (worn  upon  inqueds  \  and  knights,  clergy¬ 
men,  and  others,  from  appearing  at  the  IherifPs  turn. 

Perfons  of  70  years  of  age,  apothecaries,  &c.  are  alfo 
by  law  exempted  from  ferving  on  juries  j  and  judices  of 
the  peace,  attorneys,  &c.  from  parifti  offices. 

EXERCISE,  among  phylicians,  fuch  an  agitation 
of  the  body  as  produces  faiutary  effe£ls  in  the  animal 
economy. 

Exercife  may  be  faid  to  be  either  aflive  or  paffive. 

The  a dlive  is  walking,  hunting,  dancing,  playing  at 
bowls,  and  the  like  ;  as  allb  fpeaking,  and  other  la¬ 
bour  of  the  body  and  mind.  The  padive  is  riding  in 
a  coach,  on  horfeback,  or  in  any  other  manner.  Ex- 
ercile  may  be  continued  to  a  beginning  of  wearinefs, 
and  ought  to  be  ufed  before  dinner  in  a  pure  light 
air  $  for  which  reafon,  journeys,  and  going  into  the 
country,  contribute  greatly  to  preferve  and  re-edabliili 
health. 

Exercife  increafes  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  atte¬ 
nuates  and  divides  the  fluids,  and  promotes  a  regular 
perfpiration,  as  well  as  a  due  fecretion  of  all  the  hu¬ 
mours  ;  for  it  accelerates  the  animal  fpirits,  and  facili¬ 
tates  their  didribution  into  all  the  fibres  of  the  body, 
drengthens  the  parts,  creates  an  appetite,  and  helps  di- 
geflion.  Whence  it  arifes,  that  thofe  who  accudom 
themfelves  to  exercife  are  generally  very  robutl,  and  fel- 
dom  fubjefl  to  difeafes. 

Boerhaave  recommends  bodily  exercife  in  difeafes  of 
a  weak  and  lax  fibre.  By  riding  on  horfeback,  fays 
his  commentator,  the  pendulous  vifeera  of  the  abdo- 
med  are  fliaken  every  moment,  and  gently  rubbed  as 
it  were  one  againd  another,  while  in  the  mean  time  the 
pure  air  a£ls  on  the  lungs  with  greater  force.  But  it  is 
to  be  obferved  that  a  weak  man  fliould  not  ride  with  a 
full  domach,  but  either  before  dinner,  or  after  the  di- 
gedion  is  nearly  finiflied  3  for  when  the  domach  is  di- 
dended,  weak  people  do  not  bear  thefe  concuflions  of 
the  horfe  without  difficulty  \  but  when  the  primal  vise 
are  nearly  empty,  the  remaining  feces  are  difeharged  by 
this  concufiion.  Sailing  in  a  Ihip  is  alfo  an  exercife  of 
great  ufe  to  weak  people.  If  the  veffel  moves  with  an 
even  motion,  by  increafing  perfpiration  it  ufually  ex¬ 
cites  a  wonderful  alacrity,  creates  an  appetite,  and  pro¬ 
motes  digedion.  Thefe  exercifes  are  more  efpecially 
ferviceable  to  weak  people  *,  but,  in  order  to  drengthen 
the  body  by  mufcular  motion,  running  and  bodily  exr 
ercifes  are  to  be  ufed.  In  thefe  we  ihould  begin  with 
the  mod  gentle,  fuch  as  walking,  and  increafe  -it  by  de¬ 
grees  till  we  come  to  running.  Thofe  exercifes  of  the 
body  are  more  efpecially  ferviceable  which  give  delight 
to  the  mind  at  the  fame  time,  as  tennis,  fencing,  &c.  5 
for  which  reafon,  the  wifdom  of  antiquity  appointed 
rewards  for  thofe  who  excelled  in  thefe  gymnaftic  ex¬ 
ercife  s^. 
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Exercife.  erciies,  tliat  by  tills  means  the  bodies  of  their  youth 
might  be  hardened  for  warlike  toils. 

As  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  health  than  mode¬ 
rate  exercife,  fo  violent  exercife  diflipates  the  fpirits, 
weakens  the  body,  deftroys  the  elafticity  of  the  fibres, 
and  exhaufts  the  fluid  parts  of  the  blood.  N o  wonder, 
then,  that  acute  and  mortal  fevers  often  arife  from  too 
violent  exercife  of  the  body  *,  for  the  motion  of  the 
venous  blood  towards  the  heart  being  quickened  by  the 
contraaion  of  the  mufcles,  and  the  veins  being  thus 
depleted,  the  arteries  more  eafily  propel  their  contain¬ 
ed  humours  through  the  fmalleft  extremities  into  the 
now  lefs  refilling  veins ;  and  therefore  the  velocity  of 
the  circulation  will  be  increafed  through  all  the.  vellels. 
But  this  cannot  be  performed  without  applying  the 
humours  oftener,  or  in  a  greater  quantity,  to  the  fecre- 
tory  organs  in  the  fame  time,  whence  the  more  fluid 
parts  of  the  blood  will  be  diffipated,  and  what  remains 
will  be  infpiffated ;  and  by  the  greater  aaion  of  the 
vefiels  upon  their  contained  fluids,  and  of  the  reaaing 
fluids  upon  the  vefiels,  the  blood  acquires  an  inflamma¬ 
tory  denfity.  Add  to  this,  that  by  the  violent  attri¬ 
tion  of  the  folids  and  fluids,  together .  with  the  heat 
thence  arifing,  all  the  humours  will  incline  to  a  greater 
acrimony,  and  the  falts  and  oils  of  the  blood  wTill  be¬ 
come  more  acrid  and  volatile.  Hence,  fays  Boerhaave, 
thofe  fevers  which  arife  from  too  much  exercife  or  mo¬ 
tion,  are  cured  by  reft  of  body  and  mind,  with  fuch  ali¬ 
ments  and  medicines  as  moiften,  dilute,  and  foften  or 
allay  acrimony. 

The  exercife  of  a  foldier  in  camp,  confidered  as  con¬ 
ducive  to  health,  Dr  Pringle  diftinguifhes  into  three 
heads :  the  firft  relating  to  his  duty,  the  fecond  to  his 
living  more  commodioufiy,  and  the  third  to  his  diver- 
fions.  The  firft,  confifting  chiefly  in  the  exercife  of 
his  arms,  will  be  no  lefs  the  means  of  preferving  health 
than  of  making  him  expert  in  his  duty  :  and  frequent 
returns  of  this,  early,  and  before  the  fun  grows  hot, 
will  be  made  more  advantageous  than  repeating  it  fel- 
dom,  and  flaying  out  long  at  a  time  )  for  a  camp  af¬ 
fording  little  convenience  for  refrefhment,  all  unnecef- 
fary  fatigue  is  to  be  avoided.  As  to  the  fecond  article, 
cutting  boughs  for  {hading  the  tents,  making  trenches 
round  them  for  carrying  off  the  water,  airing  the  ftraw, 
cleaning  their  clothes  and  accoutrements,  and  aftifting 
in  the  bufinefs  of  the  mefs,  ought  to  be  no  difagreeable 
exercife  to  the  men  for  fome  part  of  the  day.  Laftly, 
As  to  diverfions,  the  men  muft  be  encouraged  to  them 
either  by  the  example  of  their  officers,  or  by  fmall  pre¬ 
miums  to  thofe  who  {hall  excel  in  any  kind  of  fports 
as  {hall  be  judged  moft  conducive  to  health  :  but  herein 
great  caution  is  neceffary,  not  to  allow  them  to  fatigue 
themfelves  too  much,  efpecially  in  hot  weather  or  fick- 
ly  times  \  but  above  all,  that  their  clothes  be  kept  dry, 
wet  clothes  being  the  moft  frequent  caufes  of  camp  dif- 
eafes. 

Exercise,  in  military  affairs,  is  the  ranging  a  body 
of  foldiers  in  form  of  battle,  and  making  them  perform 
the  feveral  motions  and  military  evolutions  with  different 
management  of  their  arms,  in  order  to  make  them  ex¬ 
pert  therein.  See  alfo  Words  of  Command . 

Exercise,  in  the  royal  navy,  is  the  preparatory 
pra£lice  of  managing  the  artillery  and  fmall  arms,  in 
'prder  to  make  the  {hip’s  crew  perfeftly  {killed  therein, 
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fo  as  to  dire£l  its  execution  fuccefsfully  in  the  time  of  Exercife. 
battle. 

The  exercife  of  the  great  guns  was  formerly  very 
complicated,  and  abounding  with  fuperfluities,  in  our 
navy,  as  well  as  all  others.  The  following  method  was, 
it  is  faid,  fuccefsfully  introduced  by  an  officer  of  diftin- 
guiftied  abilities. 

i  ft,  Silence. 

2d,  Call  loofe  your  guns. 

3d,  Level  your  guns. 

4th,  Take  out  your  tompions. 

5th,  Run  out  your  guns. 

6th,  Prime. 

yth,  Point  your  guns, 

8th,  Fire. 

9th,  Sponge  your  guns. 

10th,  Load  with  cartridge. 

nth,  Shot  your  guns. 

I  2th,  Put  in  your  tompions. 

1 3th,  Houfe  your  guns. 

14th,  Secure  your  guns. 

Upon  beat  to  arms  (every  body  having  immediately, 
repaired  to  their  quarters)  the  midftiipman  command¬ 
ing  a  number  of  guns,  is  to  fee  that  they  are  not  with¬ 
out  every  neceffary  article,  as  (at  every  gun)  a  fponge, 
powder  horn,  with  its  priming  wires,  and  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  powder,  crow,  handfpike,  bed,  quoin, 
train  tackle,  &c.  fending  without  delay  for  a  fupply  of 
any  thing  that  may  be  amifling  ;  and  for  the  greater 
certainty  of  not  overlooking  any  deficiency,  he  is  to 
give  ftri£l  orders  to  each  captain  under  him,  to  make 
the  like  examination  at  his  refpe£live  gun,  and  to  .take 
care  that  every  requifite  is  in  a  ferviceable  condition, 
which  he  is  to  report  accordingly.  And  (befides  the 
other  advantages  of  this  regulation)  for  the  ftill  more 
certain  and  fpeedy  account  being  taken  upon  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  the  midftiipman  is  to  give  each  man  his  charge 
at  quarters  (as  expreffed  in  the  form  of  the  monthly  re¬ 
port),  who  is  to  fearch  for  his  particular  implements, 
and,  not  finding  them,  is  immediately  to  acquaint  his 
captain,  that,  upon  his  report  to  the  midftiipman,  they 
may  be  replaced. 

The  man  who  takes  care  of  the  powder  is  to  place 
himfelf  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  deck  from  that 
where  we  engage,  except  when  fighting  both  fides  at 
once,  when  he  is  to  be  amid  (hips.  He  is  not  to  fuf- 
fer  any  other  man  to  take  a  cartridge  from  him  .  but 
he  who  is  appointed  to  ferve  the  gun  with  that  article, 
either  in  time  of  a  real  engagement  oc  at  exercife. 

Lanthonis  are  not  to  be  brought  to  quarters  in  the 
night,  until  the  midftiipman  gives  his  orders  for  fo  do¬ 
ing  to  the  perfon  he  charges  with  that  article.  Every 
thing  being  in  its  place,  and  not  the  leaft  lumber  in  the 
way  of  the  guns,  the  exercife  begins  with, 

1.  “  Silence.”  At  this  word  every  one  is  to  ob- 
ferve  a  filent  attention  to  the  officers. 

2.  “  Call  loofe  your  guns.”  The  muzzle  .laftiing 
is  to  be  taken  off  from  the  guns,  and  (being  coiled  up 
in  a  fmall  compafs)  is  to  be  made  fail  to  the  eye-bolt 
above  the  port.  The  laftiing  tackles  at  the  fame  time 
to  be  call  loofe,  and  middle  of  the  breeching  feized  to 
the  thimble  of  the  pomillion.  The.  fponge  to  be  taken 
down,  and,  with  the  crow,  handfpike,  &c.  laid  upon 
the  deck  by  the  gun.  N.  B.  When  prepared  for  en¬ 
gage 
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ife*  gaging  an  enemy,  the  feizing  within  the  clinch  of  the 

- ’  breeching  is  to  be  cut,  that  the  gun  may  come  fuffi- 

ciently  within  board  for  loading,  and  that  the  force  of 
the  recoil  may  be  more  fpent  before  it  a£ls  upon  the 
breeching, 

3.  44  Level  your  guns.”  The  breech  of  your  me¬ 
tal  is  to  be  raifed  fo  as  to  admit  the  foot  of  the  bed’s 
being  placed  upon  the  axletree  of  the  carriage,  with 
the  quoin  upon  the  bed,  both  their  ends  being  even  one 
with  the  other.  N.  B.  When  levelled  for  firing,  the 
bed  is  to  be  lalhed  to  the  bolt  which  fupports  the  inner 
end  of  it,  that  it  may  not  be  thrown  out  of  its  place 
by  the  violence  of  the  gun’s  motion  when  hot  'with  fre¬ 
quent  difcharges, 

4.  44  Take  out  your  tompions.”  The  tompion  is 

to  be  taken  out  of  the  gun’s  mouth,  and  left  hanging 
by  its  laniard,  1 

5.  44  Run  out  your  guns.”  With  the  tackles  hook¬ 
ed  to  the  upper  bolts  of  the  carriage,  the  gun  is  to  be 
bowfed  out  as  clofe  as  poflible,  without  the  afliftance 
of  crows  or  handfpikes  3  taking  care  at  the  fame  time 
to  keep  the  breeching  clear  of  the  trucks,  by  hauling 
it  through  the  rings  3  it  is  then  to  be  bent  fo  as  to  run 
clear  when  the  gun  is  fired.  When  the  gun  is  out, 
the  tacklefalls  Tire  to  be  laid  alongfide  the  carriages  in 
neat  fakes,  that,  when  the  gun  by  recoiling  overhauls 
them,  they  may  not  be  fubjeCt  to  get  foul,  as  they 
tvould  if  in  a  common  coil. 

6.  44  Prime.”  If  the  cartridge  is  to  be  ^pierced 
with  the  priming  wire,  and  the  vent  filled  with  powder, 
the  pan  alfo  is  to  be  filled  3  and  the  flat  fpace  having  a 
fcore  through  it  at  the  end  of  the  pan,  is  to  be  covered, 
and  this  part  of  the  priming  is  to  be  bruifed  with  the 
round  part  of  the  horn.  The  apron  is  to  be  laid  over, 
and  the  horn  hung  up  out  of  danger  from  the  flalh  of 
the  priming. 

7.  “  Point  your  guns.”  At  this  command  the  gun 
is,  in  the  firfl:  place,  to  be  elevated  to  the  height  of 
the  obje£l,  by  means  of  the  fide  fights  3  and  then  the 
perfon  pointing  is  to  direft  his  fire  by  the  upper  fight, 
having  a  crow  on  one  fide  and  a  handfpike  on  the  other, 
to  heave  the  gun  by  his  dire&ion  till  he  catches  the 
objc£L 

N.  B.  The  men  who  heave  the  gun  for  pointing  are 
to  Hand  between  the  fhip’s  fide  and  their  crows  or 
handfpikes,  to  efcape  the  injury  they  might  otherwise 
receive  from  their  being  ftruck  againfl:  them,  or  fplin- 
tered  by  a  Ihot  3  and  the  man  who  attends  the  captain 
with  a  match  is  to  bring  it  at  the  word,  “  Point  your 
guns,”  and  kneeling'  upon  one  knee  oppbfite  the  train* 
truck  of  the  carriage,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  to  be 
able  to  touch  the  priming,  is  to  turn  his  head  from  the 
gun,  and  keep  blowing  gently  upon  .the  lighted  match 
to  keep  it  clear  from  afhes.  And  as  the  mifling  of  an 
enemy  in  a£lion,  by  negle£l  or  want  of  coolnels,  is 
moll  inexcufable,  it  is  particularly  recommended  to 
have  the  people  thoroughly  inftru&ed  in  pointing  well, 
and  taught  to  know  the  ill  confequences  of  not  tak- 
in0,  proper  means  to  hit  their  mark  3  wherefore  they 
fhould  be  made  to  elevate  their  guns  to  the  utmoft 
nicety,  and  then  to  point  with  the  fame  exa&nefs.  Hav¬ 
ing  caught  the  objed  through  the  upper  fight,  at 
the  word, 

8.  44  Fire,”  The  match  is  inftantly  to  be  put  to  the 
bruifed  part  of  the  priming  3  and  when  the  gun  is  dif-. 
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charged,  the  vent  is  to  be  clofed,  in  order  to  Another  Exerdfe. 
any  fpark  of  fire  that  may  remain  in  the  chamber  of  the  s— ~ 
gun  3  and  the  man  -who  fponges  is  immediately  to  place 
himfelf  by  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  in  readinefs  3  when, 
at  the  next  word, 

9.  44  Sponge  your  guns,”  The  fponge  is  to  be  ram¬ 
med  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  and  then 
twilled  round,  to  extinguifli  effectually  any  remains  of 
fire  3  and,  when  drawn  out,  to  be  firuck  againfl:  the 
outfide  of  the  muzzle,  to  (hake  off  any  fparks  or  fcraps 
of  the  cartridge  that  may  have  come  out  with  it  3  and 
next,  its  end  is  to  be  Ihifted  ready  for  loading  ;  and 
while  this  is  doing,  the  man  appointed  to  provide  a 
cartridge  is  to  go  to  the  box,  and  by  the  time  the 
fpunge  is  out  of  the  gun,  he  is  to  have  it  ready  3  and 
at  the  word, 

10.  44  Load  with  cartridge,”  The  cartridge  (with 
the  bottom-end  firfl:,  feam  downwards,  and  a  wad  after 
it)  is  to  be  put  into  the  gun,  and  thruft  a  little  way* 
within  the  mouth,  when  the  rammer  is-  to  be  entered  : 
the  cartridge  is  then  to  be  forcibly  rammed  down  3 
and  the  captain  at  the  fame  time  is  to  keep  his  priming - 
wire  in  the  vent,  and,  feeling  the  cartridge,  is  to  give 
the  word  home ,  when  the  rammer  is  to  be  drawn,  and 
not  before.  While  this  is  doing,  the  man  appointed 
to  provide  a  (hot  is  to  provide  one  (or  two,  according 
to  the  order  at  that  time)  ready  at  the  muzzle,  with  a 
wad  like  wife  3  and  when  the  rammer  is  drawn,  at  the 
word, 

n.  44  Shot  your  guns,”  The  (hot  and  wad  upon  it 
are  to  be  put  into  the  gun,  and  thrufl  a  little  way  down, 
when  the  rammer  is  to  be  entered  as  before.  The  (hot 
and  wTad  are  to  be  rammed  dowrn  to  the  cartridge,  and 
there  have  a  couple  of  forcible  llrokes  3  when  the  ram¬ 
mer  is  to  be  drawn,  and  laid  out  of  the  way  of  the  guns 
and  tackles,  if  the  exercife  or  aCtion  is  continued  3  but 
if  it  is  over,  the  fponge  is  to  be  fecured  in  the  place  it 
is  at  all  times  kept  in. 

12.  44  Put  in  your  tompions.”  The  tompions  to  be 
put  into  the  muzzle  of  the  cannon. 

13.  44  Houfe  your  guns.”  The  feizing  is  to.  be 
put  on  again  upon  the  clinched  end  of  the  breeching, - 
leaving  it  no  flacker  than  to  admit  of  the  gun’s  being 
houfecf  with  eafe.  The  quoin  is  to  be  taken  from  un¬ 
der  the  breech  of  the  gun,  and  the  bed,  ftill  refling 
upon  the  bolt  within  the  carriage,  thrufl  under,  till 
the  foot  of  -  it  falls  off  the  axletree,  leaving  it  to  reft 
upon  the  end  which  projects  out  from  the  foot.  The 
metal  is  to  be  let  down  upon  this.  The  gun  is  to  be 
placed  exactly  fquare  3  and  the  muzzle  is  to  be  clofe 
to  the  woody  in  its  proper  place  for  pafling  the  muzzle - 
lathings. 

14.  44  Secure  yOur  guns.”  The  muzzle-lafhings 
muft  firfl  be  made  fecure,  and  then  with  one  tackle 
(having  all  its  parts  equally  taught  with  the  breech¬ 
ing  the  gun.  is  to  be  laflied.  The  other  tackle  is  to 
be  bowfed  taught,  and  by  itfelf  made  fad,  that  it  may 
be  ready  to  call  off  for  lalhing  a  fecond  breeching. 

N.  B.  Care  muft  be  taken  to  hook  the  firfl  tackle  to 
the  upper  bolt  of  the  carriage,  that  it  may  not  other- 
wife  obftruft  the  reeving  of  the  fecond  breeching,  and 
to  give  the  greater  length  to  the  end  part  of  the  fall. 

No  pains  muft  be  fpared  in  bowling  the  lalhing  very 
taught,  that  the  gun  may  have  the  leaft  play  that  is 
poflible,  as  their  being  loofe  may  be  productive  of  very 
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Exercife,  dangerous  confequences.  The  quoin,  crow,  and  hand- 
Exercifes-  fpike  are  to  be  put  under  the  gun,  the  powder-horn 
—  hung  up  in  its  place,  &c. 

Being  engaged  at  any  time  when  there  is  a  large 
fwell,  a  rough  fea  or  in  fqually  weather,  &c.  as  the 
fhip  may  be  liable  to  be  fuddenly  ,much  heeled,  the 
port -tackle  fall  is  to  be  kept  clear,  and  (whenever  the 
working  of  the  gun  will  admit  of  it)  the  man  charged 
with  that  office  is  to  keep  it  in  his  hand  5  at  the  fame 
time  the  muzzle-laftiing  is  to  be  kept  faff  to  the  ring 
of  the  port,  and  being  hauled  taught,  is  to  be  fatten¬ 
ed  to  the  eye-bolt  over  the  port-hole,  fo  as  to  be  out 
of  the  gun’s  way  in  firing,  in  order  to  haul  it  in  at  any 
time  of  danger. 

This  precaution  is  not  to  be  omitted,  when  enga¬ 
ging  to  the  windward,  any  more  than  when  to  the  lee¬ 
ward,  thofe  fftuations  being  very  fubjeft  to  alter  at  too 
fhort  a  warning. 

A  train  tackle  is  always  to  be  made  ufe  of  with  the 
lee  guns  3  and  the  man  ftationed  to  attend  it  is  to  be 
very  careful  in  preventing  the  guns  running  out  at  an 
improper  time. 

Exercise,  may  alfo  be  applied  with  propriety  to 
the  forming  our  fleets  into  orders  of  failing,  lines  of 
battle,  &c.  an  art  which  the  French  have  termed  evo¬ 
lutions,  or  taBiques .  In  this  fenfe  exercife  may  be  de¬ 
fined,  the  execution  of  the  movements  which  the  dif¬ 
ferent  orders  and  difpofition  of  fleets  occasionally  re¬ 
quire,  and  which  the  feveral  (hips  are  dire  fled  to  per¬ 
form  by  means  of  Signals.  See  Tactics. 

Exercises,  are  alfo  under  flood  of  what  young 
gentlemen  learn  in  the  academies  and  riding  fchools, 
filch  as  fencing,  drawing,  riding  the  great  horfe,  &c. 

How  ufeful,  how  agreeable  foever,  ftudy  may  be  to 
the  m\nd,  it  is  very  far  from  being  equally  falutary  to 
the  body.  Every  one  obferves,  that  the  Creator  has 
formed  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  body  and 
the  mind  3  a  perpetiial  aflion  and  reafiion,  by  which 
the  body  inflantly  feels  the  diforders  of  the  mind,  and 
the  mind’thofe  of  the  body.  The  delicate  fprings  of 
our  frail  machines  lofe  their  aflivity  and  become  ener¬ 
vated,  and  the  veffels  are  choked  by  obftruflions,  when 
we  totally  defift  from  exercife,  and  the  confequences 
neceffarily  affefl  the  brain  3  a  more  ftudious  and  fe- 
,  dentary  life  is  therefore  equally  prejudicial  to  the  body 
and  the  mind.  The  limbs  likewife  become  ftiff 3  we 
contrafl  an  awkwrard  conftrained  manner  3  a  certain 
difguflful  air  attends  all  our  aflions,  and  we  are  very 
near  being  as  difagreeable  to  ourfelves  as  to  others.  An 
inclination  ta  ffudy  is  highly  commendable  3  but  it 
ought  not,  however,  to  infpire  us  with  an  averfion  to 
Society.  The  natural  lot  of  man  is  to  live  among  his 
fellows :  and  whatever*  may  be  the  condition  of  our 
birth,  or  our  fltuation  in  life,  there  are  a  thoufand  oc- 
caflons  where  a  man  mutt  naturally  deflre  to  render 
himfelf  agreeable  3  to  be  a&ive  and  adroit  3  to  dance 
with  a  grace  3  to  command  the  fiery  tteed  3  to  defend 
himfelf  againft  a  brutal  enemy  3  to  preferve  his  life  by 
dexterity*,  as  by  leaping,  fwimming,  &c.  Many  ra¬ 
tional  cauffcs  have  therefore  given  rile  to  the  practice  of 
particular  exercifes  j,  and  the  moft  fagaeious  and '  bene¬ 
volent  legiflators  have  inttituted,  in  their  academies  and 
univerfities,  proper  methods  of  enabling  youth,  who 
devote  therafelves  to  ttudy,  to  become  expert  alfo  in 
laudable  exercifes,  . 


EXERCITOR,  in  Scots  Law,  he  who  employs  a  Exercitor 
(hip  in  trade,  whether  he  be  owner,  or  only  freights  li 
her  from,  the  owner.  ,  Exeter. 

EXERGESIA.  See  Oratory,  N°  90.  v 

EXERGUM,  among  antiquarians,  a  little  fpace 
around  or  without  the  figures  of  a  medal,  left  for  the 
infcription,  cipher,  device,  date,  &c. 

EXETER,  the  capital  city  of  Devonfhire,  fituated 
on  the  river  Ex,  ten  miles  north  of  the  Britilh  chan¬ 
nel:  W.  Long.  3.  40.  N.  Lat.  50.  44.  Anciently  the 
name  of  this  city  was  Ifcx,  and  Ijia  Dumnoniorum .  The 
prefent  name  is  a  contra£iion  of  Excejler,  that  is,  a 
city  upon  the  Ex.  It  is  large,  populous,  and  wealthy, 
with  gates,  walls,  and  fuburbs :  the  circumference  of 
the  whole  is  about  three  miles.  It  is  the  fee  of  a  bi- 
fliop,  transferred  hither  from  Crediton,  by  Edward 
the  Confeffor  3  and  is  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the 
kingdom,  for  its  buildings,  wealth,  and  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  had  fix  gates,  befides  many  turrets, 
feveral  of  which  are  now  pulled  down.  It  had 
formerly  fo  many  convents,  that  it  Was  called  Monk- 
town,  till  King  Athelftan  changed  its  name  to  Exeter, 
about  the  year  940 ;  at  which  time  he  alfo  fortified 
the  city  (which  had  before  been  only  enclofed  with  a 
ditch  and  a  fence  of  timber)  with  circular  walls,  em- 
battlements,  towers,  and  turrets  of  fquared-ftone,  en¬ 
circling  the  whole,  except  the  weftern  fide,  with  a 
deep  moat.  Befides  chapels  and  five  large  meeting  hou- 
fes,  there  are  now  15  churches  within  the  walls,  and 
four  without.  St  Peter’s,  the  cathedral,  is  a  magnificent 
pile ;  though  little  now  remains  of  the  ancient  fabric 
of  the  church,  except  that  part  which  is  called  Our 
Ladifs  ChapeL  It  has  a  ring  of  12  bells,  reckoned 
the  largett  ring  of  the  largett  bells  in  England  3  as  is 
alfo  its  organ,  whofe  largett  pipes  are  1 5  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter.  In  1763  the  cathedral  was  repaired,  beauti¬ 
fied,  and  new  paved  3  when,  in  removing  the  old  pave¬ 
ment,  was  found  the  leaden  coffin  of  Biffiop  Bitton, 
who  died  in  1307  3  the  top  of  which,  being  decayed,  * 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  fkeleton  lying 
in  its  proper  form  :  near  the  bones  of  the  finger  was 
found  a  fapphire  ring  fet  in  gold  3  the  ttone  con- 
fiderably  large,  but  of  no  great  value,  on  account 
of  feveral  flaws  in  it.  Near  this  flood  a  fmall  neat 
chalice  and  patten  of  filver  gilt,  but  the  damp  had  de- 
flroyed  the  greateft  part  of  the  gilding.  In  the  centre 
of  the  patten  was  engraved  a  hand,  with  the  two  fore¬ 
fingers  extended  in  the  attitude  of  benedi&ion.  The 
top  of  the  crozier  was  alfo  found,  but  totally  decayed. 

A  mott  beautiful  modern  painted  glafs  window  has  been 
lately  ere&ed  at  the  weftern  end  of  the  cathedral,  the 
eaftern  end  having  before  a  remarkable  fine  antique  one* 

In  the  other  windows  there  is  much  fine  ancient  paint¬ 
ed  glafs.  The  altar  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  de- 
fign  and  execution.  On  the  left  hand  fide  of  it  there 
yet  exiffs  the  feat  where  Edward,  the  Confeffor  and 
his  queen  fat  and  inft ailed  Leofricus,  his  chancellor,  thfr 
firft  bifhop  of  Exeter  3  and  in  the  fourth  crofs  aifle  is 
the  monument  of  the  fame  Leofricus,  who  died  1073, 
which  at  the  time  of  his  interment  was  a  part  of  tha. 
churchyard,  but  by  the  enlarging  of  the  church  by 
his  fucceffors,  became  nearly  the  middle  of  the  build* 
ing.  The  grand  weftern  end  of  the  church  is  moft 
magnificently  adorned  with  the  ftatues  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchs,  &c..  The  chapter  houfe  was  built  in  1439*. 
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The  beautiful  throne  for  the  bifhop  was  confiru&ed  a- 
bout  1466,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  grandeft  of  the  kind  in 
Britain.  The  great  north  tower  was  completed  in 
1485,  which  contains  a  bell,  that  weighs  1 2,500  pounds j 
and  exceeds  the  great  Tom  of  Lincoln  by  , 2500  pounds. 
This  city  has  had  divers  charters  granted,  or  con¬ 
firmed  by  mod  of  our  kings  *,  but  it  was  made  a  mayor 
town  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  a  county  of  itfelf 
by  King  Henry  VIII.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  24 
aldermen,  four  bailiffs,  a  recorder,  chamberlain,  fheriff, 
town-clerk,  &c.  They  have  a  fword-bearer,  and  four 
fie  wards,  four  ferjeants  at  mace  wearing  gowns,  and  ilaff- 
bearers  in  liveries  with  filver  badges.  It  had  anciently 
a  mint  *,  and  in  the  reigns  of  King  William  III.  and 
Queen  Anne,  many  pieces  of  filver  money  were  coined 
here,  which  have  the  letter  E  under  the  bull.  Here 
are  12  or  13  incorporate  city  companies.  All  pleas 
and  civil  caufes  are  tried  by  the  mayor,  recorder,  al¬ 
dermen,  and  common  council  $  but  criminal  caufes, 
and  thofe  relating  to  the  peace,  are  determined  by  eight 
aldermen,  who  are  juflices  of  the  peace.  Here  are  four 
principal  flreets,  all  entering  in  the  middle  of  the  city, 
which  is  therefore  called  Carfox ,  from  the  old  Norman 
word  ^uatre  voix ,  i,  e.  the  four  ways.  Near  it  is  a 
conduit,  lately  removed  from  the  centre  to  the  fide  of 
the  principal  flreet,  which  was  firfl  ere  died  by  Wil- 
liapi  Duke,  mayor  of  the  city,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
"ward  IV.  and  there  are  others  well  fupplied  with  wa¬ 
ter  brought  in  pipes  from  the  neighbourhood.  There 
is  an  old  caflle  in  the  north-eafl  part  of  the  city,  call¬ 
ed  Rougemont ,  from  the  red  foil  it  Hands  on  }  from 
thence  there  is  a  pleafant  profpedl  from  the  walls. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Well  Saxon 
kings,  and  that  they  refided  here*,  as  did  afterwards 
the  earls  and  dukes  of  Cornwall.  This  caflle  was  re¬ 
markably  flrong  both  by  nature  and  art.  The  gate 
which  originally  led  into  it,  was  walled  up  by  order 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  token  of  his  having  re¬ 
duced  it  to  his  obedience  after  a  very  obflinate  refin¬ 
ance  *,  and  clofe  by  it  an  inferior  gate  was  made  in  the 
wall  in  which  Hate  they  both  remain.  The  outward 
Hone  facing  is  kept  in  tolerable  repair  *,  but  the  infide 
being  but  earth,  is  gradually  crumbled  down.  Here 
yet  remains  the  ancient  chapel,  built  in  1 260,  and 
kept  in  good  repair,  where  prayers  are  read,  and  a 
fermon  preached  in  feilions  weeks.  The  city  itfelf 
is  healthy,  and  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fides  of  a 
hill,  having  other  hills  to  its  N.  W.  and  S.  by  which 
it  is  flieltered  from  the  force  of  florms.  The  bank 
which  fuflained  the  ditch  that  in  a  great  part  furround- 
ed  the  caflle,  is  planted  and  gravelled,  and  accommo¬ 
dated  with  feats,  it  being  the  place  of  refort  for  walk¬ 
ing  for  the  inhabitants  }  and  the  ditch  between  it  and 
the  caflle  being  filled  up,  is  now  thickly  planted  with 
elms,  which  form  a  delightful  grove.  The  old  palace 
is  now  entirely  demoliflied,  and  an  elegant  feffions 
houfe  credled,  where  the  affixes,  quarter- feffions,  and 
county  courts  are  held.  In  the  city  and  fuburbs  are 
prifons  both  for  debtors  and  malefactors  ;  a  workhoufe, 
alms  houfes,  and  charity  fchools  •,  an  hofpital  for  the 
fick  and  lame  poor  of  the  city  and  county,  upon  the 
model  of  the  infirmaries  of  London  and  Weflminfler  j 
and  two  free  grammar-fchools.  It  has  markets  on 
Wednefdays  and  Fridays  j  and  four  fairs  in  the  year. 
Great  trade  is  carried  on  here  in  ferges,  perpetuanas, 
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long  ells,  and  other  woollen  goods,  in  which  it  is  com-  Exeter, 
puted  that  at  leafl  6oo,OOol.  a  year  is  traded  for ;  yet  no  ~ — tr-*-" 
markets  were  ereCled  here  for  wool,  yam,  and  kerfeys,  till 
the  30th  of  Henry  VIII.  Before  that  time  the  mer¬ 
chants  drove  a  confiderable  trade  to  Spain  and  France  : 
they  were  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  L 
by  the  name  of  “  The  Governor,  Confuls,  and  Society 
of  Merchant-adventurers,  trading  to  France.”  Here  is 
alfo  a  weekly  ferge  market,  the  greatefl  in  England, 
next  to  the  Brigg  market  at  Leeds  in  Yorkfhire.  It  is 
faid  that  fome  weeks  as  many  ferges  have  been  fold  here 
as  amount  to  8o,OOol.  or  ioo,oool. }  for  befides  the 
vafl  quantities  of  their  woollen  goods  fhipped  for  Portu¬ 
gal,  Spain,  and  Italy,  the  Dutch  give  large  commiffions 
for  buying  up  ferges,  perpetuanas,  &c.  for  Holland  and 
Germany.  It  is  particularly  remarked  of  this  city,  that 
it  is  almofl  as  full  of  gentry  as  of  tradefmen  •,  and  that 
more  of  its  mayors,  and  bailiffs  have  defeended  from,  or 
given  rife  to  good  families,  than  in  any  other  city  of  its 
bignefs  in  the  kingdom :  for  the  great  trade  and  llourifh- 
ing  flate  of  this  city  tempted  gentlemen  to  fettle  their 
fons  in  it,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  many  of  the  in¬ 
land  as  well  as  northern  counties,  where,  according  to 
the  vain  and  ruinous  notion  of  the  Normans,  trade  was 
defpifed  by  the  gentry,  as  fit  for  only  mechanics  and 
the  vulgar.  This  city  was  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the 
Romans,  whofe  coins  have  been  frequently  dug  up  in. 
and  about  it.  After  they  left  England,  the  Saxons 
drove  the  Britons  out  of  it  into  Cornwall,  and  en- 
compaffed  it  with  a  ditch,  befides  bulwarks.  The 
Danes  attacked  and  fpoiled  it  in  875  5  and  afterwards 
in  revenge  of  the  general  maffacre  of  the  Danes  by  the 
Englifh,  Sweyn  one  of  their  kings,  came  hither  with 
a  great  force,  put  the  men  to  the  fword,  ravifhed  the 
women,  maffacred  the  children,  burnt  the  city,  and 
defaced  the  walls.  A  long  time  after  this,  juft  as  it 
was  reviving,  William  the  Conqueror  befieged  and  took 
it  \  and  it  was  again  befieged  in  the  reigns  of  King 
Stephen  and  Edward  IV.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
it  was  again  befieged  by  Perkin  Warbeck,  and  batter¬ 
ed  furioufiy  :  but  the  citizens  forced  him  to  raife  the 
fiege  \  which  fo  pleafed  the  king,  that  he  came  hither, 
and  prefented  a  cap  of  maintenance  to  the  city,  and 
gave  the  very  fword  from  his  fide  to  be  borne  always 
before  the  mayor.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  in 
July  1544,  it  was  fmartly  cannonaded  by  the  rebels  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  who  almoH  flarved  it  by  break¬ 
ing  down  its  bridges,  cutting  off  its  water,  and  flop¬ 
ping  up  all  paffages  ;  but  it  held  out  till  the  lord  John 
Rnffel  came  with  a  force  and  raifed  the  fiege  on  the 
6th  of  Augufl,  which  was  then  appointed  as  an  anni- 
verfary  day  of  thankfgiving  by  the  city,  and  is  ftill  ob- 
ferved  as  fuch.  King  Charles  I.’s  queen,  to  whom  this 
city  gave  fhelter  in  the  civil  wars,  was  here  delivered 
of  Henrietta,  afterwards  duchefs  of  Orleans }  whofe 
pidlure  is  in  its  guildhall,  as  are  alfo  General  Monk’s 
and  George  I.’s,  &c.  In  the  fouth-ead  quarter  of  the^ 
city  was  a  houfe  called  Bedford  houfe ,  wherein  the  above 
queen  was  delivered  of  the  princefs.  This  having  lately 
been  taken  down,  an  elegant  circus  is  built  on  the 
fpot,  with  a  theatre  adjoining  it  *,  and  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  the  inhabitants,  a  paffage  has  been  made 
through  the  town  wall  to  Southern  Hay,  on  which 
green  Hands  the  county  hofpital,  already  fpoken  of, 
befides  a  confiderable  number  of  new  buildings.  I  here 
3  B  2  are 
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Exeter  sfe  remains  of  feveral  ancient  ftru£tures,  which  are 
I!  daily  giving  way  to  modem  erections  ;  among  the  reft,  ^ 
EAauftions^  ^  aiding,  faid  to  have  been  a  palace  of  King 
^  Athelftan.  The  guildhall  is  a  fpacious  and  convenient 
building,  whofe  front  or  portico  projefts  a  great  way 
into  the  ftreet,  and  was  firft  ereaed  in  1330,  to  which 
its  prefent  front  was  rebuilt  in  1593,  and  repaired  in 
1720.  An  arm  of  the  fea  formerly  flowed  nearly  up 
to  the  city’s  wall,  till  1316,  when  Hugh  Courtenay 
earl  of  Devon,  in  revenge  for  an  affront,,  ruined  the 
navigation,  by  conftruaing  wears  and  dams  in  the  river  ; 
but  to, remedy  it,  in  1539,  an  aa  of  parliament  palled 
for  making  a  navigable  canal,  for  the  better  convey¬ 
ance  of  goods  in  barges  to  and  from. the  city  to  Top- 
ftiam.  This  was  carried  into  execution  in  1581,  but 
not  completed  till  1673  ?  nor  was  ^  a^er  a^  found 
fufHcient,  till  the  prefent  haven  was  conftru£ted  in  1697? 
when  it  was  rendered  capable  of  bringing  fhips  of  1 50 
tons  quite  to  the  quay,  conftnnfted  near  the  walls  of 
the  city.  In  Ihort,  Exeter,  by  a  conftant  adherence 
to  its  motto,  Semper  [delis,  has  been  applauded  by  all 
hiftorians  for  its  inviolable  fidelity  to  its  fovereigns, 
whether  they  held  their  crown  by  hereditary  or  parlia¬ 
mentary  right.  The  city  fends  two  members  to  par¬ 
liament  ;  and  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  Cecils.—— Fhe 
fee  of  Exeter  was  once  one  of  the  moft  wealthy  in  the 
kingdom  ;  but  its  revenues  were  moft  {hamefully  wafted 
by  Bilhop  Voyfey,  who  alienated  its  lands.  What 
little  he  left  vras  fo  much  encumbered,  that  the  fee  has 
never  been  able  to  recover  its  former  grandeur  ;  and  fo 
fmall  are  its  prefent  revenues,  that  it  has  been  found 
neceffary  for  the  bilhop  to  hold  fome  other  preferment 
for  the  better  fupport  of  his  dignity  and  rank.  This 
fee  hath  yielded  to  the  nation  three  lord  chancellors, 
two  lord  treafurers,  one  lord  prefident  of  Wales,  and 
one  chancellor  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  The  dio- 
cefe  contains  the  entire  counties  of  Devonlhire  and 
Cornwall,  wherein  are  604  parilhes,  whereof  239  are 
impropriate.  It  hath  four  archdeacons,  viz.  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  Exeter,  Barnftable,  and  Totnefs.  The  diocefe 
was  formerly  valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  155  61.  14s. 
6d.  ;  but,  fince  Bilhop  Voyfey’s  time,  it  is  lowered  to 
$ool.  and  is  computed  to  be  worth  annually  2700I. 
The  clergy’s  tenth  is  1200I.  15s.  2\d.  To  the  cathe¬ 
dral  belong  a  bilhop,  a  dean,  four  archdeacons,,  a  chan¬ 
cellor,  a  treafurer,  a  chantor,  24  prebendaries,  and 
other  inferior  officers  and  fervants. 

EXFOLIATION,  a  term  ufed  by  furgeon.s  for  the 
fcaling  of  a  bone,  or  its  riling  and  feparating  into  thin 
laminae  or  fcales. 

EXHALATION,  a  general  term  for  all  effluvia  or 
fteams  raifed  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  form  of 
vapour. 

EXHAUSTIONS,  in  Mathematics.  Method  of 
exhauftions,  is  a  way  of  proving  the  equality  of  two 
magnitudes,  by  a  reduBio  ad  ahfurdum  ;  fhowing,  that 
if  one  be  fuppofed  either  greater  or  lefs  than  the  other, 
there  will  arife  a  contradiction. 

The  method  of  exhauftions  was  of  frequent  ufe  a- 
mong  the  ancient  mathematicians  ;  as  Euclid,  Archi¬ 
medes,  &c.  It  is  founded  on  what  Euclid  fays  in  his 
tenth  book ;  viz.  that  thofe  quantities  whofe  difference  is 
lefs  than  any  aflignable  quantity,  are  equal  ;  for  if  they 
were  unequal,  be  the  difference  never  fo  fmall,  yet  it 
may  be  fo  multiplied,  as  to  become  greater  than  either 
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of  them  ;  if  not  fo,  then  it  is  really  nothing.  Tins  he  Exherela- 
affumes  m  the  proof  of  Prob.  I.  book  x.  which  imports, 
that  if,  from  the  greater  of  two  quantities,  you  take 

t-l-ior*  Uc  Qnfl  fm™  the  remainder  more  than  1  -  —  « 


more  than  its  half, °  and  from  the  remainder  more  than 
its  half,  and  fo  continually,  there  will,  at  length,  remain 
a  quantity  lefs  than  either  of  thofe  propofed.  On  this 
foundation  it  is  demonftrcted,  that  if  a  regular  polygon 
of  infinite  Tides  be  infcribed  in,  or  circumfcribed  about, 
a  circle;  the  fpase,  which  is  the  difference  between 
the  circle  and  the  polygon,  will,  by  degrees,  be  quite 
exhaufted,  and  the  circle  become  equal  to  the  poly¬ 
gon. 

EXHEREDATION,  in  the  civil  law,  with,  us  or¬ 
dinarily  called  d {[inheriting,  is  the  father’s  excluding  his 
fons  from  inheriting  his  eftate. 

There  are  14  caufes  of  exheredation  expreffed  in 
Juftinian’s  Novelise  ;  without  fome  one  of  wffiich  caufes, 
he  decrees  the  exheredation  null,  and  the  teftament 
inofficious,  as  the  civilians  call  it.  Indeed,  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Roman  law,  the  father  might  pronounce  exhere¬ 
dation  without  any  caufe  ;  but  the  rigour  of  this  law 
was  reffrained  and  moderated  by  Juftinian. 

EXHIBIT,  in  Law,  is  where  a  deed,  or  other  wait¬ 
ing,  being  produced  in  a  chancery  fuit  to  be  proved 
by  witneffes,  the  examiner,  or  commiftioner  appointed 
for  the  examination  of  any  fuch,  certifies  on  the  back, 
of  the  deed  or  writing,  that  the  fame  was  fhown  to  th» 
witnefs  at  the  time  of  his  examination,  and  by  him 
fworn  to. 

EXHIBITION,  in  Law,  a  producing,  or  fhowing* 
of  titles,  authorities,  and  other  proofs,  of  a  matter  in 
conteft. 

Anciently  they  ufed  the  phrafe,  exhibition  of  a  tra¬ 
gedy,  comedy,  or  the  like  \  but  now  we  fay  reprefenta - 
tion  in  lieu  thereof. 

Exhibition,  in  our  old  waiters,  is  ufed  for  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  meat  and  drink,  fuch  as  was  cuftomary  a** 
mong  the  religious  appropriators  of  churches,  who 
ufually  made  it  to  the  depending  vicar.  1  The  benefac¬ 
tions  fettled  for  the  maintaining  of  fcholars  in  the  uni- 
verfities,  not  depending  on  the  foundation,  are  alfc  call¬ 
ed  exhibitions . 

EXHORTATION,  in  Rhetoric,  differs  only  from  « 
fuajion ,  in  that  the  latter  principally  endeavours  to  con¬ 
vince  the  underftanding,  and  the  former  to  work  ©n  the 
affeCtions. 

EXHUMATION,  (of  ex  “  out  of,”  and  humus 
“  ground”),  the  a£t  of  digging  up  a  body  interred  in 
holy  ground,  by  the  authority  of  the  judge.  In 
France,  the  exhumation  of  a  dead  body  is  ordered,  up¬ 
on  proof  that  he  was  killed  in  a  duel.  By  the  French 
lawrs,  a  parfon  has  a  right  to  demand  the  exhumation 
of  the  body  of  one  of  his  parilhioners,  v  when  interred 
out  of  the  pariffi  without  his  confent. 

EXIGENCE,  or  Exigency,  that  which  a  thing  re¬ 
quires,  or  which  is  expedient  and  fuitable  thereto. 

EXIGENT,  in  Law,  a  writ  which  lies  where  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  a  perfonal  aCtion  cannot  be  found,  nor  any 
effects  of  his  within  the  county,  by  which  he  may  be 
attached  or  diftrained. 

EXIGENTERS,  four  officers  in  the  court  of  com¬ 
mon  pleas,  who  make  all  exigents  and  proclamations, 
in  all  aCtions  where  proceTs  of  outlawry  lies.  Writs  of 
fuperfedeas,  as  well  as  the  prothonotaries,  upon  exi¬ 
gents,  aije  l&ewife  drawn  up  in  their  office. 
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EXILE.  See  Banishment. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  word  exiliutn  properly  ftg- 
nified  an  interdi&ion  or  exclufion  from  water  and  fire  \ 
the  neceffary  confequence  of  which  was,  that  the  inter¬ 
dicted  perfon  mult  betake  himfelf  into  fome  other 
country,  fince  there  was  no  living  without  fire  and 
water. — Thus  Cicero^  ad  Herenn,  obferves,  that  the 
form  of  the  fentence  did  not  exprefs  exilium ,  but  only 
aqiue  et  ignis  inter  di&io.  The  fame  author  remarks, 
that  exile  was  not  properly  a  puniftiment,  but  a  volun¬ 
tarily  flying  or  avoiding  the  puniftiment  decreed  :  Exi¬ 
lium  non  ejje  fupplicium ,  fed  perfugium ,  partufque  fup- 
plicii .  He  adds,  that  there  was  no  crime  among  the 
Romans,  as  among  other  nations,  puniftied  with  exile  ; 
but  exile  was  a  resource  to  which  people  flew  voluntari¬ 
ly,  in  order  to  avoid  chains,  ignominy,  ftarving,  &c. 

The  Athenians  frequently  fent  their  generals  and 
great  men  into  exile,  out  of  envy  of  their  merits,  or 
diftruft  of  their  too  great  authority.  See  Ostracism. 

EXISTENCE,  that  whereby  any  thing  has  an  ac¬ 
tual  eflence,  or  is  laid  to  be.  See  the  article  Meta¬ 
physics. 

EXIT,  properly  expreffes  the  departure  of  a  player 
from  off  the  ft  age,  when  he  has  aCled  his  part.  The 
tvord  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  to  exprefs  any 
kind  of  departure,  even  death. 

EXITERIA,  in  antiquity,  oblations  or  prayers  to 
any  of  the  gods  for  a  profperous  expedition  or  journey. 
There  were  alfo  feafts  under  this  denomination,  which 
were  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  with  facrifices  and 
prayers,  when  their  generals  undertook  expeditions  a- 
gainft  an  enemy. 

EXOCOETUS,  the  Flying  Fish,  a  genus  of  fifties 
belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  See  ICHTHYOLO¬ 
GY  Index . 

EXODIARY,  in  the  ancient  Roman  tragedy,,  was 
the  perfon  who,  after  the  drama  or  play  was  ended, 
fung  the  Exodium. 

EXODIUM,  in  the  ancient  Greek  drama,  one  of 
the  four  parts  or  divifions  of  tragedy,  being  fo  much 
of  the  piece  as  included  the  cataftrophe  and  unravel¬ 
ling  of  the  plot,  and  anfwering  nearly  to  our  fourth 
and  fifth  aCls. 

Exodium,  among  the  Romans,  confifted  of  certain 
humorous  verfes  rehearfed  by  the  exodiary  at  the  end 
of  the  Fabulee  Atellanae. 

Exodium,  in  the  Septuagmt,  lignifies  the  end  or 
eonclufion  of  a  feaft.  Particularly  it  is.  ufed  for  the 
eighth  day  of  the  feaft  of  tabernacles,  which,  it  is  faid,. 
had  a  fpecial  view  to  the  commemoration  of  the  exodus 
or  departure  out  of  Egypt. 

EXODUS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
rnent ;  being  the  fecond  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  five 
books  of  Mofes. 

It  is  fo  called  from  the  Greek  s| 0005,  the  “  go¬ 
ing  out”  or  departure  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  from  the 
land  of  Egypt }  the  hiftory  of  which  is  delivered  in  this 
book,  together  with  the  many  miracles  wrought  on 
that  occafion. 

EXOMPHALUS,  in  Surgery ,  called  alfo  omphalo¬ 
cele,  and  hernia  umbilicalis ,  is  a  preternatural  tumor  of 
the  ’abdomen,  at  the  navel,  from  a  rupture  or  dittenfion 
of  the  parts  which  inveft  that  cavity. 

EXORCISM,  the  expelling  of  devils  from  perfons 
poffeffed,  by  means  of  conjurations  and  prayers.  The 


Jews  made  great  pretences  to  this  power.  Jofephus 
tells  feveral  wonderful  tales  of  the  great  fuccefs  of  feve- 
ral  exorcifts.  One  Eleazer,  a  Jew,  cured  many  deemo- 
niacs,  he  fays,  by  means  of  a  root  fet  in  a  ring.  This 
root,  with  the  ring,  was  held  under  the  patient’s  nofe, 
and  the  devil  was  forthwith  evacuated.  The  moft  part 
of  conjurors  of  this  clafs  were  impoftors,  each  pretend¬ 
ing  to  a  fecret  noftrum  or  charm  which  was  an  over¬ 
match  for  the  devil.  Our  Saviour  communicated  to 
his  difciples  a  real  power  over  daemons,  or  perhaps  over 
the  difeafes  faid  to  be  occafioned  by  Saemons.  See 
Demoniac. 

Exorcifm  makes  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  rituals  of  w7hich  for¬ 
bid  the  exorcifing  any  perfon  without  the  bifhop’s  leave. 
The  ceremony  is  performed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
church,  towards  the  door.  The  exorcift  firft  iigns  the 
poflefled  perfon  with  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  makes  him 
kneel,  and  fprinkles-  him  with  holy  water.  Then  fol¬ 
low  the  litanies,  pfalms,  and  prayer  *,  after  which  the 
exorcift  afks  the  devil  his  name,  and  adjures  him  by 
the  myfteries  of  the  Chriftian  religion  not  to  affli£l  the 
perfon  any  more  :  then,  laying  his  right  hand  on  the 
dsemoniac’s  head,  he  repeats  the  form  of  exorcifm, 
which  is  this  :  “  I  exorcife  thee,  unclean  fpirit,  in  the 
name  of  Jefus  Chrift  :  tremble,  O  Satan  !  thou  enemy 
of  the  faith,  thou  foe  of  mankind,  who  haft  brought 
death  into  the  w^orld  ,  who  haft  deprived  men  of  life, 
and  haft  rebelled  againft  juftice  :  thou  feducer  of  man- 
kind,  thou  root  of  evil,  thou  fource  of  avarice,  difeord, 
and  envy.”  The  Romanifts  likewife  exorcife  houfes 
and  other  places,  fuppofed  to  be  haunted  by  unclean 
fpirits ;  and  the  ceremony  is  much  the  fame  with  that 
for  perfons  poflefled. 

EXORCISTS,  in  church  hiftory,  an  order  of  men, 
in  the  ancient  church,  whofe  employment  it  was  to  ex- 
orcife  or  caft  out  devils.  See  the  preceding  article. 

EXORDIUM,  in  Oratory ,  is  the  preamble  or  be¬ 
ginning,  ferving  to  prepare  the  audience  for  the  reft  of 
the  difeourfe. 

Exordiums  are  of  tw'O  kinds  \  either  juft  and  formal, 
or  vehement  and  abrupt.  The  laft  are  more  fuitable 
on  occafions  of  extraordinary  joy,  indignation,  or  the 
like.  See  Oratory,  N°  26. 

EXOSTOSIS  (from  out ,  and  cruv,  a  bone),  in 
Anatomyr  an  acute  eminence  or  excrefcence,  puftiing 
preternaturally  above  the  bone. 

EXOTERIC  and  Esoteric,  are  terms  denoting 
external  and  internal,  and  applied  to  the  double  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  ancient  philofophers  :  the  one  was  public 
or  exoteric  ;  the  other  fecret,  or  efoteric.  The  firft  was 
that  which  they  openly  profefled  and  taught  to  the 
world  ;  the  latter  was  confined  to  a  fmall  number  of 
chofen  difciples.  This  method  was  derived  originally 
from  the  Egyptians  ;  who,  according  to  the  united 
teftimony  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo, 
Plutarch,  &c.  had  a  twofold  philofophy,  one  fecret 
and  facred,  another  public  and  common.  The  fame 
pra&ice  alfo  obtained  among  the  Perfian  Magi,  the 
Druids  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  Brachmans  of  India. 
The  Egyptian  priefts,  with  wdiom  it  originated,  fuf- 
tained  the  chara6Ier  of  judges  and  magiftrates,  and 
probably  introduced  this  diftineftion  wTith  a  view  to  the 
public  welfare,  and  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  legiflation 
and  government.  Clement  of  Alexandria  informs  u«, 
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'Exotic  that  they  communicated  their  myfteries  principally  to 
II  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the 
Tion ^ate  >  air^  Pi^tarch  confirms  the  fame  declaration. 
— . y— ^  However,  others  have  fuppofed  that  they  invented  the 
fables  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  and  the  other  external 
ceremonies  of  their  religion,  to  difguife  and  conceal 
natural  and  moral  truths  $  but  whatever  was  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  their  pra&ice,  it  was  certainly  applied  to  politi¬ 
cal  purpofes. 

EXOTIC,  a  term  properly  fignifying  foreign  or  ex* 
traneous ,  i.  e.  brought  from  a  remote  or  Strange  coun¬ 
try.  In  which  fenfe  we  fometimes  fay  exotic  or  barba¬ 
rous  terms  or  words ,  &c.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  extra ,  “  without,  on  the  outfide.” 

Exotic,  is  chiefly  applied  to  plants  which  are  na¬ 
tives  of  foreign  countries,  particularly  thofe  brought 
from  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  which  do  not  na¬ 
turally  grow  in  Europe. 

The  generality  of  exotics*  or  exotic  plants,  do  not 
thrive  in  England  without  fome  peculiar  care  and  cul¬ 
ture  :  they  require  the  warmth  of  their  own  climates  $ 
whence  the  ufe  of  hot  beds,  glafs  frames,  green  houfes, 
&c.  See  Gardening  Index . 

EXPANSION,  among  metaphyficians,  denotes  the 
idea  we  have  of  lafting  diftance,  all  whofe  parts  exift 
together. 

Expansion,  in  Phy/ics ,  the  enlargement  or  in- 
creafe  of  bulk  in  bodies,  chiefly  by  means  of  heat. 
This  is  one  of  the  moft  general  effe&s  of  that  fubtile 
principle,  being  common  to  all  bodies  whatever,  whe¬ 
ther  folid  or  fluid.  In  fome  few  cafes,  indeed,  bodies 
feem  to  expand  as  they  grow  cold,  as  water  in  the  a£l 
of  freezing  :  but  this  is  found  to  be  owing  to  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  particles,  or  to  cryftallization  j  and 
is  not  at  all  a  regular  and  gradual  expanfion  like  that 
of  metals,  or  any  other  folid  or  fluid  fubftance  by  means 
of  heat.  In  certain  metals  alfo,  an  expanfion  takes 
place  when  they  pafs  from  a  fluid  to  a  folid  ftate  :  but 
this  too  is  not  to  be  accounted  any  proper  effefl  of  cold, 
but  of  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  metal  in  a 
peculiar  manner  y  and  is  therefore  to  be  afcribed  to  a  kind 
of  cryftallization. 

The  expanfion  of  bodies  by  heat  is  very  various,  and 
in  folids  does  not  feem  to  be  guided  by  any  certain 
rule.  In  the  48th  volume  of  the  Phil.  Tfanf.  Mr 
Smeaton  has  given  a  table  of  the  expanfions  of  many 
different  fubftances.  See  Chemistry  Index . 

Expectancy,  estates  in,  are  of  two  forts  $ 

one  created  by  a&  of  the  parties,  called  a  remainder  $ 
the  other,  by  a&  of  law,  called  reverjion . 

EXPECTATION,  in  the  do&rine  of  chances,  is 
•applied  to  any  contingent  event,  and  is  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  reduced  to  the  rules  of  computation.  Thus  a  fum 
of  money  in  expectation  when  a  particular  event  hap¬ 
pens,  has  a  determinate  value  before  that  event  hap¬ 
pens  )  fo  that  if  a  perfon  is  to  receive  any  fum,  e.  gr. 
iol.  when  an  event  takes  place  which  has  an  equal 
probability  of  happening  and  failing,  the  value  of  the 
expectation  is  half  that  fum  or  5I.  j  and  in  all  cafes  the 
expectation  of  obtaining  any  fum  is  eftimated  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  value  of  the  fum  expeCted  by  the  fraction 
which  reprefents  the  probability  of  obtaining  it.  The 
expectation  of  a  perfon  who  has  three  chances  in  five 
of  obtaining  xool.  is  equal  to  4-X  100  or  60U  and  the 


probability  of  obtaining  lool.  in  this  cafe  is  equal  Experts- 

fwo  —  f*  ...  .  lV?n 

Expectation  of  Life ,  fignifies,  in  the  doCtrine  of  life  R  I! 
annuities,  that  (hare  or  number  of  the  years  of  human  _  :  . 

life,  which  a  perfon  of  any  given  age  may  expeCt  to  en¬ 
joy  on  an  equality  of  chance. 

According  to  Mr  Simpfon,  by  the  expectation  of  life 
we  are  not  to  underftand  that  period  which  a  perfon 
may  have  an  equal  chance  of  furviving,  which  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  and  more  fimple  confideration  5  but  the  number 
of  years  at  which  the  purchafe  of  an  annuity  ought  to 
be  valued,  granted  on  it  without  difcount  of  money. 

There  will  be  a  greater  or  lefs  difference  in  this  number 
of  years,  in  proportion  to  the  various  degrees  of  mor¬ 
tality  to  which  the  different  ftages  of  human  life  are 
expofed.  Thus,  it  is  more  than  an  equal  chance  that 
an  infant  juft  come  into  the  vrorld,  wall  not  reach  the 
age  of  10  years  5  yet  the  expectation  of  life,  or  (hare  of* 
exiftence  due  to  it,  is  almoft  20  years  upon  an  average. 

The  reafoit  of  this  vaft  difference  is  the  excefs  of  the 
probability  of  death  in  the  firft  tender  years  of  exift¬ 
ence  above  that  which  refpeCts  the  more  advanced  fta¬ 
ges.  If  the  numbers  of  thofe  who  die  at  every  aflign- 
able  period  were  always  found  to  be  on  an  equality,  the 
two  quantities  already  mentioned  wTould  be  the  fame  ; 
but  when  thefe  numbers  conftantly  become  lefs  and  lefs, 
the  expectation  muft  of  confequence  become  the  greater 
of  the  two. 

EXPECTORANTS,  in  Pharmacy ,  medicines  which 
promote  Expectoration.  See  Materia  Medic  a 
led  ex* 

EXPECTORATION,  the  aCt  of  evacuating  or 
bringing  up  phlegm  or  other  matters  out  of  the  tra¬ 
chea,  lungs,  &c.  by  coughing,  hauking,  fpitting,  &c. 

EXPECTATION,  in  the  foreft  laws,  fignifies  a 
cutting  out  the  balls  of  a  dog’s  fore  feet  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  king’s  game. 

Every  one  that  keeps  any  great  dog  not  expeditated 
forfeits  three  (hillings  and  fourpence  to  the  king.  In 
maftiffs,  not  the  ball  of  the  feet,  but  the  three  clawrs, 
are  to  be  cut  to  the  (kin.  Inftit.  Part  VI.  p.  308. 

This  expeditation  was  to  be  performed  once  in  every 
three  years,  and  was  done  to  every  man-’s  dog  who  lived 
near  the  foreft,  and  even  the  dogs  of  the  forefters 
themfelves. 

EXPEDITION,  the  march  of  an  army  to  fome  di- 
ftant  place,  with  a  viewT  of  hoftilities.  Such  were  the 
expeditions  of  Cyrus  againft  Artaxerxes,  and  of  Bacchus 
and  Alexander  into  the  Indies. 

Expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  were 
called  cro  fades . 

EXPERIENCE,  a  kind  of  knowledge  acquired 
by  long  ufe  without  any  teacher.  It  confifts  in  the 
ideas  of  things  we  have  feen  or  read,  which  the  judge¬ 
ment  has  refle&ed  on,  to  form  for  itfelf  a  rule  or  method. 

Authors  make  three  kinds  of  experience  :  The  firft 
is  the  fimple  ufes  of  the  external  fenfes,  wdiereby  we 
perceive  the  phenomena  of  natural  things  without  any 
direCt  attention  thereto,  or  making  any  application 
thereof.  The  fecond  is,  when  we  premeditately  and 
defignedly  make  trials  of  various  things,  or  obferve 
thofe  done  by  others,  attending  clofely  to  all  effects 
and  circumftances.  The  third  is  that  preceded  by  a 
foreknovdedge2  or  at  leaft  an  apprehenfion  of  the  event, 
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and  determines  whether  the  apprehenfion  were  true  or 
falfe  5  which  two  latter  kinds,  efpecially  the  third,*  are 
of  great  fervice  in  philofophy. 

EXPERIMENT,  in  Philofophy ,  is  the  trial  of  the 
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refult  or  effeft  of  the  application  and  motions  of  cer¬ 
tain  natural  bodies,  in  order  to  difcover  fomething  of 
their  motions  and  relations,  by  which  fome  of  their 
phenomena  or  caufes  may  be  afcertained.. 
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TS  that  which  has  its  foundation  in  experience,  where- 
in  nothing  is  affumed  as  a  truth  but  what  is  found¬ 
ed  upon  ocular  demonftration^  or  which  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  without  violating  the  common  fenfe  and  percep¬ 
tions  of  all  mankind. 

In  former  times  philofophers,  when  reafoning  about 
natural  things,  inftead  of  following  this  method,  af¬ 
ford  fuch  principles  as  they  imagined  fufficient  for 
explaining  the  phenomena,  without  confidering  whe¬ 
ther  thefe  principles  were  juft  or  not.  Hence  for  a 
great  number  of  ages  no  progrefs  was  made  in  fcience  ; 
but  fyftems  were  heaped  upon  fyftems,  having  neither 
eonfiitency  with  one  another  nor  with  themfelves.  No 
proper  explanations  indeed  were  given  of  any  thing  •,  for 
all  thefe  fyftems,  when  narrowly  examined,  were  found 
to  conlift  merely  in  changes  of  words,  winch  were  often 
very  abfurd  and  barbarous.  The  firll  who  deviated 
from  this  method  of  philofophizing,  if  we  may  call  it 
by  that  name,  was  Friar  Bacon,  who  lived  in  the  13th 
century,  and  who  fpent  2000I.  (an  immenfe  fum  in 
thofe  days)  in  making  experiments.  The  Admirable 
Crichton,  who  flourifhed  about  the  year  1580,  not  only 
ftifputed  againft  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  which 
had  for  fo  long  Eeen  in  vogue,  but*  wrote  a  book  a- 
gainft  it.  .  Cotemporary  with  this  celebrated  perfonage 
was  Francis  Bacon  lord  chancellor  of  England,  who  is 
looked  upon  to  be  the  founder  of  the  prefent  mode  of 
philofophizing  by  experiments.  But  though  others 
might  lay  the  foundation,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  is  juftly 
allowed  to  have  brought  this  kind  of  philofophy  to 
perfection  ;  and  to  him  we  are  certainly  indebted  for 
the  greatell  part  of  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  nei¬ 
ther  Lord  Bacon  nor  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing  many  important  faCts  relating  to 
the  principles  of  fire  and  electricity,  which  have  lince 
been  brought  to  light.  Hence  all  their  philofophy 
was  merely  mechanical,  or  derived  from  the  vifible 
operations  of  folid  bodies,  or  of  the  groffer  fluids,  upon 
one  another.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  where  the  more 
fubtile  and  aCtive  fluids  w^ere  concerned,  they  toll 
into  miitakes,  or  w^ere  obliged  to  deny  the  existence' 
of  the  principles  altogether,  and  to  make  ufe  of  terms 
which  were  equally  unintelligible  and  incapable  of 
conveying  any  information  with  thofe  of  their  prede- 
celTors.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  the  errors  into  which 
they  were  thus  betrayed,  we  have  in  the  doClrine  of 
projeCliles,  where  the  moft  enormous  deviations  from 
truth  were  fanClified  by  the  ■  greateft  names  of  the  laft 
century,  merely  by  reafoning  from  the  refiftance  of  the 
air  to  bodies  moving  flowly  and  vifibly,  to  its  refiftance 
to  the  fame  bodies  when  moved  with  high  degrees  of 
velocity  f .  In  other  cafes  they  were  reduced  to  make 
ufe  of  words  to  exprefs  immechanical  powers,  as  attrac¬ 
tion,  icpulfion,  rarefaCtion,  &c.  which  have  fitice  tend-. 


ed  in  no  fmall  degree  to  embarrafsand  confound  fcience' 
by  the  difputes  that  have  taken  place  concerning  them,* 
I  he  foundations  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of  experimental 
philofophy  are  as  follows  : — 

I*  All  the  material  fubftances  of  which  the  univerfe 
is  compofed  are  called  nnturcil  bodies .  What  we  per¬ 
ceive  uniform  and  invariable  in  thefe  fubftances  we  call 
their  properties .  Some  of  thefe  are  general  and  com¬ 
mon  to  all  matter,  as  extenfion  j  others  are  proper  to* 
particular  fubftances,  for  inftance  fluidity  5  while  fome 
appear  to  be  compounded  of  general  and  particular 
properties,  and  thus  belong  to  a  ftill  fmaller  number  j 
as  the  properties  of  air,  which  are  derived  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  property  of  extenfion  combined  with  thofe  of  flui¬ 
dity,  elafticity,  &c. 

II.  In  taking  a  particular  review  of  the  properties 
of  bodies  we  naturally  begin  with  that  of  extenfion*. 
This  manifefts  itfelf  by  the  three  dimenfions  of  length,, 
breadth,  and  thicknefs.  Hence  proceeds  the  divifibility 
of  matter  5  which  the  prefent  fyftem  fuppofes  to  reach 
even  to  infinity  :  but  though  this  propofition  be  fup- 
ported  by  mathematical  demonftrations,  it  is  impoflible ' 
we  can  either  have  any  diftiinft  idea  of  it,  or  of  the  op- 
pofite  do&rine,  which  teaches  that  matter  is  compofed 
of  exceflively  minute  particles  called  ato?ns ,  which  can¬ 
not  be  divided  into  fmaller  ones.  The  fubtility  indeed 
to  which  folid  bodies  may  be  reduced  by  mechanical 
means  is  very  fur.prifing  ;  and  in  fome  cafes  is  fo  great,, 
that  we  might  be  tempted  to  fuppofe  that  a  farther  di- 
vifion  is  impoflible.  Thus,  in  grinding  a  fpeculum, 
the  inequalities  of  its  furface  are  fo  effectually  worn  off, 
that  the  whole  becomes  in  a  certain- degree  invifible, 
fhowing  not  itfelf  by  the  light  which  falls  upon  it,  but 
the  image  of  other  bodies  5  but  the-  fmalleft  fcratch 
which  difturbs  the  equality  of  the  furface  is  at  once  di- 
ftinCtly  vifible. 

HI.  From  the  arrangement  of  thefe  ultimate  parti¬ 
cles  of  matter,  whatever  we  fuppofe  them  to  be,  arife 
the  various  figures  of  bodies  :  and  hence  figure  is  a 
property  of  all  bodies  no  lefs  unlverfal  than  extenfion, 
unlefs  we  choofe  to  fpeak  of  the  ultimate  particles  of 
matter,  which,  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  deftitute  of 
parts,  muft  confequently  be  equally  deftitute  of  figure  \ 
and  the  fame  confequence  will  follow  whether  we  adopt 
this  fuppofition  or  the  other.  The  figures  of  bodies  are 
fo  extremely  various  and  diffimilar, .  that  it  is  impoflible 
to  find  any  two  perfeCHy  alike.  It  is  indeed  the  next 
thing  to  impoflible  to  find  two  in  which  the  diffimila- 
rity  may  not  be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye  5  but  if  any 
fuch  fhould  be  found,  the  microfcope  will  quickly  dif¬ 
cover  the  imbecility- of  our  fenfes  in  this  refpCCh  Soli¬ 
dity  is  another  property  effential  to  all  matter.  By  this 
we  mean  that  property  which  one  quantity  of  matter 
has  of  excluding  any  otherTrom  the  fpace  which  itfelf 
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occupies  at  that  time.  Hence  arifes  what  we  call  re- 
fifiance,  which  is  always  an  indication  of  folidity  ;  and 
no  lefs  fo  in  thofe  bodies  which  we  call  fiuid  than  in 
thofe  which  are  the  moft  folid.  This  may  at  firft  feem 
to  be  a  contradiction  ;  but  fluids  yield  only  when  they 
can  get  aw7 ay  from  the  prbffure  *,  in  all  other  cafes  they 
refill  as  violently  as  the  moll  folid  bodies.  Thus  water 
confined  in  a  tube  will  as  effeftually  refill  the  Impreflion 
of  a  pilton  thrull  dovrn  upbn  it  as  though  it  were  the 
moll  folid  fubltance.  Air  indeed  will  yield  for  ascertain 
time  y  but  this,  as  appears  from  feveral  experiments, 
is  entirely  owing  to  a  more  fubtile  fluid,  viz-,  that  of  ele¬ 
mentary  lire,  being  preffed  out  from  among  its  particles. 
As  long  as  this  fluid  can  be  forced  out,  either  from  a- 
iBong  the  particles  of  air,  water,  or  any  other  more 
grofs  fluid  fubltance,  the  latter  will  be  found  compref- 
fible,  as  a  heap  of  wet  fand  w’ould  be  by  fqueezing  the 
water  out  from  it  •,  but  when  we  come  to  the  moll  fub¬ 
tile  of  all  elements,  fuch  as  wre  fuppofe  that  of  fire  to 
be,  there  cannot  be  any  poflibility  of  comprefling  it, 
even  though  wre  had  a  veffel  fo  clofe  as  to  prevent  it 
from  efcaping  through  its  Tides  ;  becaufe  its  parts  are  al¬ 
ready  as  near  each  other  as  they  can  be. 

IV.  The  diflance  of  the  parts  of  bodies  from  each 
other  is  what  wre  call  their  porofity,  and  was  formerly 
fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  a  vacuum  interfperfed  between 
them  ;  but  now  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  pores 
of  folid  bodies  as  w7ell  as  of  fluids  are  filled  with  an  ex¬ 
tremely  fubtile  matter  which  pervades  all  nature.  The 
porofity  of  bodies  with  regard  to  one  another  may  be 
thus  explained.  Wood  or  a  fponge  is  porous  with  re¬ 
gard  to  water  :  but  w7ater  itfelf  is  porous  with  regard  to 
air,  which  it  abforbs  in  cbnfiderable  quantity.  But  air 
and  water  are  porous  writh  regard  to.  the  element  of  fire, 
which  produces  very  confiderable  changes  upon  them, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  it  they  contain,  or  the 
manner  it  aCls  in  their  pores.  This  element  itfelf, 
however,  is  not  porous  with  regard  to  any  other  fub- 
flance.  Its  pores,  therefore,  if  it  has  any,  mull  be  ab- 
folute  vacuities,  dellitute  of  any  matter  whatever.  Va¬ 
cuities  of  this  kind  indeed  are  fuppofed  to  be  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  motion  :  for  though  we  may  fay,  matter- 
being  divifible  almoll  ad  infinitum ,  that  a  body  or  fub- 
flance  more  folid  may  move  in  another  fubftance  that  is 
more  fubtile,  and  that 'will  give  way  to  its  motion,  we 
muft  neverthelefs  have  recourfe  to  a  laff  refort,  and  ad¬ 
mit  of  an  ultimate  vacuum,  which  will  give  room  fuffi- 
cient  to  the  leaft  corpufcle,  that  its  part  A  may  take 
the  place  of  its  part  B  without  the  leaf!  refiflance  : 
befides,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  nature,  in  fa£l, 
admits  of  that  infinite  divifibility  which  our  imagina¬ 
tion  can  conceive,  and  that  every  thing  wThich  is  pofli- 
ble  in  idea,  is  at  all  times  practicable.  All  that 
exifls  is  poflible,  but  all  that  is  poflible  does  not  how¬ 
ever  exifl.  By  denfity,  is  underftood  the  proportion 
between  the  extenfion  and  folidity,  of  a  body  ;  one  body 
therefore  is  more  denfe  than  another,  when,  under  the 
fame  degree  of  extenfion,  it  contains  more  folid  mat- 
ter  :  and  this  quality  arifes  from  condenfation  and  com- 
preffion.  Elafticity  is  nothing  more  than  that  effort 
by  which  certain  bodies,  when  Compreffed,  endeavour 
to  reftore  themfelves  to  their  former  ffate  ;  and  this  pro- 
pexty  iuppbfes  them  compreffible.  As  all  thefe  natural 
properties  of  bodies  are  of  great  , utility  in  explaining 
>the  principles  of  phyfics  and  in  applying  them  to  all  the 
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arts,  experimental  philofophy  proves  their  reality  by  a 
thoufand  examples. 

V.  We  difeover  Hill  other  properties  in  bodies  ;  fuch 
as  mobility,  wffiich  we  mull  not  here  confound  with 
motion.  This  mobility  arifes  from  certain  difpofition* 
which  are  not  in  an  equal  degree  in  all  bodies  :  from 
wdience  it  comes  that  fome  are  more  eafily  moved  than 
others:  and  this  proceeds  from  the  refiflance  to  mo¬ 
tion  which  is  perceived  in  all  bodies,  having  regard 
merely  to  their  maffes  ;  and  this  refiflance  is  called  vis 
inertic v,  or  inert  force .  A  body  is  faid  to  be  in  motiori 
wffien  it  is  a6lually  moving  from  one  place  to  another  : 
or,  whenever  a  body  changes  its  fituation  with  regard 
to  the  obieCls  that  furround  it,  either  nearly  or  remote¬ 
ly,  it  is  laid  to  be  in  motion.  There  are  three  principal 
matters  to  be  confidered  in  a  moving  body  ;  its  direc¬ 
tion,  its  velocity,  and  the  quantity  of  its  motion  :  and 
here  phyfics  explains  the  force  or  moving  powder  ;  it 
likewdfe  diftinguilhes  between  fimple  and  compound  mo¬ 
tion*  Simple  motion  is  that  which  arifes  from  only  pne 
force,  or  which  tends  to  one  point  only.  It  deferibes 
the  law’s,  and  explains  the  refiflance,  of  mediums  ;  the 
refiflance  of  fridion  *  the  difficulties  of  a  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion  ;  the  alteration  of  diredlion  occaficned  by  the  op- 
pofition  of  a  fluid  matter;  refleaedor  reverberated  mo¬ 
tion  ;  the  communication  of  motion  by  the  (hock  of 
bodies,  &c.  Compound  motion  is  that  of  a  body  im¬ 
pelled  to  move  by  feveral  caufes  or  powers  which  aa 
according  to  their  different  diredlions*  Phyfics  here 
likewife  inveftigates  the  lawTs  of  motion  ;  and  is  parties 
larly  applied  to  the  explaining,  under  this  head,  what 
are  called  the  central  forces ,  which  produce  a  motion 
that  is  either  circular  or  in  a  curve  line,  and  which  in- 
ceffantly  urge  the  moving  body  either  to  approach  01? 
recede  from  the  centre.  To  diftinguilh  thefe  from  each 
other,  the  former  is  called  the  centripetal  force,  and  the 
latter  the  Centrifugal force *  See  Dynamics. 

VI.  By  gravity,  or  ponderofity,  is  to  be  underffood 
that  force  which  occafions  bodies  to  pafs  froin  a  higher 
to  a  lower  place,  when  nothing  oppofes  their  eourfe, 
or  when  the  obllacles  are  not  fufficient  to  flop  them. 
Speculative  philofophy  inveftigates  its  caufe,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  vain.  Experimental  philofophy  contents  itfelf 
with  deferibing  the  phenomena,  and  teaching  the  laws 
of  gravity,  which  are  thoroughly  ellablilhed  by  a  thou¬ 
fand  reiterated  experiments.  In  order  properly  to  un- 
derftand  this  fubje6l,  wTe  muft  take  care  not  to  confound 
the  term  gravity  with  that  of  weight .  By  the  former, 
we  underhand  that  force  w7hich  urges  bodies  to  defeend 
through  a  certain  fpace  in  a  given  time.  By  the  latter, 
is  meant  the  quantity  of  a  heavy  body  that  is  contain¬ 
ed  under  the  fame  bulk*  The  phenomena  are  explain¬ 
ed  by  the  experiments  themfelves,  and  by  inferences  de¬ 
duced  from  therm  .  . 

VII.  Hy  droll  aticS  is  a  fcience  of  whioh  the  objeft  is 

the  gravity  arid  equilibrium  of  fluids  in  particular. 
Though  the  gravity  of  thefe  bodies  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  others,  and  is  fubjea  to  the  fame  laws,  yet 
their  flate  of  fluidity  gives  rife  to  particular  pheno¬ 
mena,  which  it  is  of  confequence  to  know\  But  as  hy- 
droffatics  cannot  be  fuccefsfully  treated  on  without  the 
affiflance  of  calculation,  it  has  been  ranked  among  the 
mathematical  fciences.  ^  . 

VIII.  We  fay  the  fame  with  regard  to  mechanics; 
which  is  the  art  of  employing,  by  the  aid  of  machines, 
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the  motion  of  bodies,  in  conformity  to  its  properties  aerial  current ;  fo  that  the  real  velocity  of  the  wind  re- 
and  laws,  as  well  with  regard  to  folids  as  fluids,  either  mains  yet  undetermined  * 

more  commcioufly  or  more  advantageoufly.  XI.  The  force  of  the  wind,  like  that  of  other  bodies, 

IX.  Alter  it  has  made  the  moll  accurate  esoeri-  depends  on  its  velocity  and  mafs  :  that  is,  the  quanl 

tity  of  air  which  is  in  motion  3  fo  the  fame  wind  has 
more  or  lefs  force  on  any  obftacle  that  oppofes  it,  in 
proportion  as  that  obftacle  prefents  a  greater  or  a  lefs 
furface  :  for  which  reafon  it  is  that  they  fprcad  the  fails 
of  a  veftel  more  or  lefs,  and  place  the  wings  of  a  wind¬ 
mill  in  different  dire&ions.  The  machines  by  which 
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accurate  experi¬ 
ments,  and  the  moft  judicious  obfervations,  on  all  thefe 
different  fubje&s,  and  the  properties  of  bodies  in  par¬ 
ticular,  Experimental  Philofophy  paffes  to  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the^  air,  the  water,  fire,  the  wind,  colours, 
&.c.  The  air  is  a  fluid  with  which  we  are  furrounded 
from  the  inftant  of  our  birth,  and  without  which  we 
cannot  exift.  It  is  by  the  properties  and  the  influences 
of  the  air,  that  nature  gives  increafe  and  perfe&ion  to 
all  that  it  produces  for  our  wants  and  conveniences  : 
it  is  the  fpirit  of  navigation  :  found,  voice,  fpeech  it- 
felf,  are  nothing  more  than  percuftions  of  the  air : 
this  globe  that  we  inhabit  is  completely  furrounded  by 
afr  3  and  this  kind  of  coverture,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  atmofphere ,  has  fuch  remarkable  functions, 
that  it  evidently  appears  to  concur  to  the  mechanifm 
of  nature.  Experimental  phyfics,  therefore,  confiders 
the  air,  1.  Of  itfelf,  independent  of  its  bulk,  and  the 
figure  of  its  whole  body :  it  examines  its  effential  pro¬ 
perties  3  as  its  gravity,  denfity,  fpring,  &c.  The  air- 
pump  is  here  of  indifpenfable  ufe  3  and  by  this  ma¬ 
chine  phyfics  examines  in  what  manner  fpace,  or  a  va¬ 
cuum,  is  made.  It  likewife  ftiows  the  neceflity  of  air  to 
the  prefervation  of  animal  life  3  the  effedt  it  has  on 
found,  fire,  and  gunpowder,  in  vacuo  ;  and  a  hundred 
other  experiments  of  various  degrees  of  curiofity.  2.  It 
confiders  the  air  as  the  terreftrial  atmofphere,  fome- 
times  as  a  fluid  at  reft,  and  fometimes  as  in  motion. 
And  by  thefe  means  it  accounts  for  the  variation  of  the 


the  winds  are  meafured,  are  called  anemometers .  They 
fliow  the  direction,  the  velocity,  and  the  duration  of 
winds.  It  is  by  the  agitations  of  the  winds  that  the  air 
is  purified  3  that  the  feeds  of  trees  and  herbs  are  convey¬ 
ed  through  the  forefts  and  fields 3  that  {hips  are  driver 
from  one  pole  to  the  other  3  that  our  mills  turn  upon 
their  axles,  &c.  :  and  art,  by  imitating  nature,  fome¬ 
times  procures  us  artificial  winds,  by  wriiich  we  re 
frefli  our  bodies,  invigorate  our  fires,  purify  our  corn, 
&c. 

XII.  Water  is  an  univerfal  agent,  winch  nature  em¬ 
ploys  in  all  her  produdtions,  It  may  b6  confiaered  as 
in  three  ftates  :  1.  As  a  liquid  3  2.  As  a  vapour  3  3.  As 
ice.  Thefe  three  different  ftates  do  not  in  any  man¬ 
ner  change  its  effence,  but  make  it  proper  to  anfwer 
different  ends.  The  natural  ftate  of  wTater  'would  be 
that  of  a  folid  body,  as  fat,  wrax,  and  all  thofe  other 
bodies  which  are  only  fluid  wiien  heated  to  a  certain 
degree  3  for  water  would  be  conftantly  ice,  if  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  fire,  by  which  it  is  penetrated  in  the  tempe¬ 
rate  climates,  did  not  render  it  fluid,  by  producing  a 
reciprocal  motion  among  its  parts  3  and,  in  a  country 
mercury  in  the  barometer,  and  why  it  finks  in  propor-  where  the  cold  is  continually  ftrong  enough  to  main- 


-tion  as  the  height  of  the  atmofphere  diminifhes  3  as  alfo 
for  the  figure,  the  extent,  and  weight  of  the  atmofphere  : 
it  {hows  the  method  of  determining  the  height  of  moun¬ 
tains,  the  nature  of  found  in  general,  of  its  propagation, 
and  of  fonorous  bodies.  The  late  difcoveries  have  add¬ 
ed  greatly  to  experimental  philofophy,  of  which  an  ac¬ 
count  is  given  under  the  article  CHEMISTRY,  8tc. 

X.  It  is  here  alfo,  that  experimental  philofophy  con¬ 
fiders  the  nature  of  the  wind  5  which  is  nothing  more 
than  agitated  air,  a  portion  of  the  atmofphere  that 
moves  like  a  current,  with  a  certain  velocity  and  deter¬ 
minate  direction.  This  fluid,  with  regard  to  its  direc¬ 
tion,  takes  different  names  according  to  the  different 
points  of  the  horizon  from  wdience  it  comes,  as  eaft, 
wreft,  north,  and  fouth.  Winds  are  likewdfe  diftinguifti- 
ed  into  three  forts  ;  one  of  which  is  called  general  or 
conjlant ,  as  the  trade  w*inds  wftiich  continually  blowr  be¬ 
tween  the  tropics  :  another  is  the  periodical ,  which  al¬ 
ways  begin  and  end  within  a  certain  time  of  the  year, 
or  a  certain  hour  of  the  day,  as  the  monfoons,  the  land 
breezes  and  fea  breezes,  which  arife  conftantly  in  the 
morning  and  evening  5  and  laftly,  fuch  as  are  variable , 
as  wTell  with  regard  to  their  direction  as  their  velocity 
and  duration. 

M.  Mariotte  computes  the  velocity  of  the  moft  impe¬ 
tuous  wind  to  be  at  the  rate  of  3  2  feet  in  a  fecond,  and 
vMr  Derham  makes  it  66  feet  in  the  fame  time.  The 
firft,  doubtlefs,  meant  the  wind  of  the  greateft  velocity 
that  had  then  come  to  his  knowledge.  The  invention 
of  aeroftatic  machines  has  tended  more  to  fliow  the  real 
velocity  of  the  wind  than  any  other  invention  as  yet 
Blade  public  :  but  all  of  them,  move  flowrer  than  the 
Vol.  VIII.  Part  I. 


tain  the  congelation,  the  afliftance  of  art  is  neceflary 
to  make  it  fluid  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  lead,  &c. 
Water,  when  not  in  ice,  is  a  fluid  that  is  infipid,  tranfpa- 
rent,  without  colour  and  without  fmell,  and  that  eafily 
adheres  to  the  furface  of  fome  bodies,  that  penetrates 
many,  and  extinguifties  fire.  Experimental  philofophy 
inveftigates  the  origin  of  fountains  3  the  caufe  of  the 
faltnefs  of  the  fea  3  the  means  of  purifying  water  3  what 
is  its  weight,  and  what  are  its  effedls  when  heated,  See. 
It  likewife  examines  this  fluid  in  the  ftate  of  vapour  ; 
and  finds  that  a  drop  of  water,  wdien  in  vapour,  occu¬ 
pies  a  fpace  vaftly  greater  than  it  did  before.  It 
explains  the  ceohpile  and  its  effedls  3  fire  engines  3  and 
the  force  of  vapour  that  gives  motion  to  immenfe  ma¬ 
chines  in  mines  and  elfe where,  Stc.  And  laftly,  It  con¬ 
fiders  water  in  the  ftate  of  ice.  Ice  confequently  is 
more  cold  than  wrater  3  and  its  coldnels  increafes  if  it 
continue  to  lofe  that  matter,  already  too  rare,  or  too 
little  adtive,  to  render  it  fluid.  Experimental  phyfics 
endeavours  to  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  the  congelation 
of  water,  and  wrhy  ice  is  lighter  than  water  3  from 
wdience  it  derives  that  expanfive  force  by  which  it  breaks 
the  containing  veffel  3  the  difference  there  is  between 
the  congelation  of  rivers  and  that  of  Handing  waters  3 
wrhy  ice  becomes  more  cold  by  the  mixture  of  falts  3 
and  many  other  fimilar  phenomena. 

XIII.  The  nature  of  fire  is  yet  very  much  unknown 
to  the  moft  learned  philofophers.  As  objedls  when  at  a 
great  diftance  are  not  perceptible  to  our  fenfes,  fo  when 
we  examine  them  too  nearly,  we  difcern  them  but  con- 
fufedly.  It  is  ftill  dlfputed  whether  fire  be  a  homogene, 
unalterable  matter,  defigned,  by  its  prefence,  or  by  its 
3  C  adliorq 
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attion,  to  produce  heat,  inflammation,  and  diffo.ution, 
in  bodies  :  or  if  its  eflence  confifts  in  motion  only,  or 
in  the  fermentation  of  thofe  particles  which  we  call  m - 
flammable ,  and  which  enter  as  principles,  in  greater  or 
lefs  quantities,  in  the  compofition  of  mixed  bodies. 
The  moll  learned  inquirers  into  nature  incline  to  the 
former  opinion-,  and  to  have  recourfe  to  a  matter 
which  they  regard  as  the  principle  of  fire.  lhey  iup- 
pofe  that  there  is  in  nature  a  fluid  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  created  fucli  from  the  beginning,  and  that  no¬ 
thing  more  is  neceffary  than  to  put  it  in  attion.  ihe 
numberlefs  experiments  which  are  daily  made  in  elec¬ 
tricity  feem  to  favour  this  opinion,  and  to  prove  that 
this  matter,  this  fluid,  this  elementary  fire,  is  diffuled 
through  ail  nature,  and  in  all  bodies,  even  ice  itleli. 
We  cannot  fay  to  what  important  knowledge  this  great 
difeovery  of  elearicity  may  lead  if  we  continue  our 
inquiries  concerning  it.  It  appears,  howevci,  t  lat 
we  may  believe,-  without  any  inconvenience  or  ab- 
iurdity,  that  fire  and  light,  confidered  m  their  firft 
principle,  are  one  and  the  fame  fubltance  diffeiently 
modified. 

XIV.  Be  this  matter  however  as  it  may,  expen- 
mental  philofophy  is  employed  in  making  the  mo!t  in¬ 
genious  and  molt  ufeful  refearches  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  of  fire,  its  propagation,  and  the  means  by  which 
its  power  may  be  excited  or  augmented  -,  concerning 
the  phofphorus  and  its  inflammation  -,  fire  excited  by 
the  reflection  of  the  fun’s  rays  from  a  mirror  ;  and  on 
the  effeCts  of  fire  in  general  ;  concerning  lightning  and 
its  effeas-,  the  fufion  of  metals  -,  gunpowder  and  its 
explofion;  flame  and  the  aliments  of  fire  ;  and  an  in¬ 
finity  of  like  objeas  which  it  explains,  or  concerning 
which  it  makes  new  difeoveries,  by  the  aid  of  experi- 

XV.  By  the  word  light,  we  under  (land  that  agent 
by  which  nature  affeas  the  eye  with  that  lively  and 
almoft  conftantly  pleafing  fenfation,  which  we  call  /ee- 
in p-,  and  by  which  we  difeern  the  fize,  figure,  colour, 
and  fituation  of  objeas,  when  at  a  convenient  diftance. 
All  philofophers  agree,  that  the  light,  which  is  diluted 
in  any  place,  is  a  real  body.  But  what  this  body  is, 
and  by  what  means  it  enters  that  place  where  it  is  per¬ 
ceived,  is  a  queflion  about  which  philofophers  are  di- 

vit’td.  .  j  .  ,.r 

XVI.  Experimental  philofophy  is  applied  in  diico- 
vering  or  proving,  by  an  infinity  of  experiments,  what 
is  the  nature  of  light,  in  what  manner  it  is  propagated, 
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what  its  velocity  and  progreflive  motion.  It  alfo  mvcf- 
tigates  and  explains  the  principles  of  optics  properly 
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fo“  called,  and'  (hows  the  diredions  which  light  ob¬ 
serves  in  its  motions.  From  thence  it  proceeds  to  the 
examen  of  the  principles  of  catoptrics,  and  defcribes 
the  laws  and  effeAs  of  receded  light.  _  It  next  treats 
of  the  principles  of  dioptrics,  and  explains  the  lau  s  of 
refraaed  light  ;  and  laftly,  it  teaches,  from  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  natural  and  artificial  vifion,  the  conftru£hon  of 
optical  inftruments,  as  lenfes,  concave  mirrors,  prilms, 
telefcopes,  &c.  &c.  and  the  ufes  to  which  they  are  ap- 

plied.  r  r  i 

XVII.  By  refolving  or  feparating  tlie  rays  of  light, 

philofophy  has  obtained  true  and  clear  difeoveries  of  the 
nature  of  colours.  We  are  naturally  led  to  imagine  that 
colours,  and  their  different  degrees,  make  a  part  of  the 
bodies  that  prelent  them  to  our  fight  *,  that  white  is 
inherent  in  fnow,  green  in  leaves  and.  grafs,  and  red  in 
a  fluff  dyed  of  that  colour.  But  this  is  far  from  being 
true.  If  an  objed,  which  prefents  any  colour  to  our 
fight,  be  not  illuminated,  it  prefents  no  colour  what- 
foever.  In  the  night  all  is  black.  Colours  therefore 
depend  on  light  ♦,  for  without  that  we  could  form  no 
idea  of  them  j  but  they  depend  alfo  on  bodies  j  for  of 
feveral  objeas  prefented  to  the  fame  light,  feme  appear 
white,  others  red,  blue,  &c.  But  all  thefc  matters 
being  feparate  from  our  own  bodies,  we  fhould  never 
acquire  any  ideas  of  them,  if  the  light,  tranfmitted  oi 
reileded  by  thefe  objeas,  did  not  make  them  fenfible^ 
to  us,  by  linking  upon  the  organs  of  our  fight,  and  if 
thefc  impreflions  did  not  revive  in  us  thofe  ideas  which 
we  have  been  ufed  to  exprefs  by  certain  teims.  For 
thefe  reafons  philofophy  confiders  colours  from  three 
points  of  view,  l.  As  in  the  light*,  2.  In  bodies,  as 
being  coloured  ;  and,  3.  From  the  relation  they  have 
to  our  vifual  faculties,  which  they  particularly  afled> 
and  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  diflinguifh  them. 

It  is  unneeffary  in  this  place  to  fay  more  either  on 
colour  in  particular  or  experimental  philofophy  in  ge¬ 
neral.  The  different  fubjeas  of  this  colleaive  article 
are  particularly  treated  under  their  proper  names,  in 
the  order  of  the  alphabet  :  the  reader  will  therefore 
turn,  as  he  has  occafion,  to  Acoustics,  Catoptrics, 
Chromatics,  Dioptrics,  Hydrostatics,  Mecha¬ 
nics,  Optics,  Pneumatics,  Electricity,  Magne¬ 
tism,  &c.  &C.  &c.  Alfo,  Aerostation,  Atmo¬ 
sphere,  Burning  Glafs ,  Chemistry,  &c.  &c. 
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Expenmen-  EXPERIMENTUM  CRUCIS,  a  capital,  leading, 
turn  or  decifive  experiment  ;  thus  termed,  either  on  account 
.11 .  of  its  being  like  a  crofs,  or  direaion-pofl  placed  in 
Expiation.  t^e  meet;ng  0£  feveral  roads,  guiding  men  to  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  that  thing  they  are  inquir¬ 
ing  after  ;  or,  on  account  of  its  being  a  kind  of  tor¬ 
ture,  whereby  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  as  it  were  ex¬ 
torted  by  force. 

EXPHORESIS.  See  Oratory,  N°  85. 

EXPIATION,  a  religious  ad,  by  which  fatisfac- 
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tion  or  atonement  is  made  for  the  commiflion  of  fome  Expiation* 

crime,  the  guilt  done  away,  and  the  obligation  to  pu-  1 - y - 

nifhment  cancelled. 

Expiations  among  the  Heathens,  were  of  feveral 
kinds  *,  as  facrifices  and  religious  walkings.  They  were 
ufed  for  effacing  a  crime,  averting  any  calamity,  and 
on  numberlefs  other  occafions,  as  purifying  towms,. 
temples,  and  facred  places,  and  armies  before  and  after 
battle.  And  they  were  performed  for  whole  cities  as 
well  as  particular  perfons.  ^ 


Expiation 


Explofion. 


Difference 
between 
explofion 
and  expari- 
fion. 


General 
caufes  of 
explofxons. 
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The  method  of  expiation  among  the  Jews  was  chief¬ 
ly  by  faerifice,  whether  for  fins  of  ignorance,  or  to  puri¬ 
fy  themfelves  from  certain  pollutions. 

Feajl  of  Expiation ,  among  the  Jews,  called  by  our 
tranilators  the  day  of  atonement ,  was  held  on  the  tenth 
day  of  Tifri,  or  the  feventh  month  of  the  Jewifh  year, 
anfwering  to  part  of  our  September  and  October.  It 
was  inftituted  by  God  himfelf,  Levit.  xxiii.  27,  &c. 
On  that  day  the  high-prieft,  the  figure  or  type  of  Je- 
fus  Chrift,  entered  into  the  moll  holy  place,  and  con- 
fefied  his  fins  ;  and,  after  fcveral  ceremqnies,  made  an 
atonement  for  all  the  people,  to  wafti  them  from  their 
fins.  Lev.  chap.  xvi.  See  ScAPE-Goat . 

Expiation,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  applied  by  di¬ 
vines  to  the  pardon  procured  to  the  fins  of  the  peni¬ 
tent  by  the  merit  of  Chrift’s  death.  See  the  article 
Christianity. 

EXPIRATION,  in  Medicine .  See  Exspiration. 

Expiration,  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively,  for  the  end 
of  a  term  of  time  granted,  agreed  on,  or  adjudged. 

EXPLICIT,  in  the  fchools,  fomething  clear,  di- 
ftiiiCt,  formal,  and  unfolded. 

EXPLOSION,  in  Natural  Philofophy ,  a  fudden  and 
violent  expanfion  of  an  aerial  or  other  elailic  fluid,  by 
which  it  inftantly  throws  off  any  obftacle  that  happens 
to  be  in  the  way,  fometimes  with  incredible  force,  and 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  mod  aftoniftiing  ef¬ 
fects  upon  the  neighbouring  objects. 

Explofion  differs  from  expanfion,  in  that  the  latter  is 
a  gradual  and  continued  power,  aCting  uniformly  for 
fome  time,  whereas  the  former  is  always  hidden,  and 
only  of  momentary  duration.  The  expanfions  of  folid 
fubffances  do  not  terminate  in  violent  explofions,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fiownefs,  and  the  fmall  fpace  through 
which  the  metal,  or  other  expanding  fubftance,  moves  $ 
though  their  ffrength  may  be  equally  great  with  that 
of  the  moft  adtive  aerial  fluids.  I  hus  we  find,  that 
though  wedges  of  wood,  when  wetted,  will  cleave  fo¬ 
lid  blocks  of  (lone,  they  never  throw  them  to  any  di- 
ftance,  as  is  the  cafe  with  gunpowder.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  feldom  that  the  expanfion  of  any  claftic 
fluid  burfts  a  folid  fubftance  without  throwing  the 
fragments  of  it  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  the  effedls 
of  which  are  often  very  terrible.  The  reafons  of  this 
may  be  comprifed  in  the  two  following  particulars  : 
1.  The  itnmenfc  velocity  with  which  the  aerial  fluids 
expand,  when  affedled  by  a  confiderable  degree  of 
heat  5  and,  2.  Their  celerity  in  acquiring  heat  and 
being  affedled  by  it,  which  is  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
folid  fubftance s.  Thus  air,  heated  as  much  as  iron 
when  brought  to  a  white  heat,  is  expanded  to  four 
times  its  bulk  5  but  the  metal  itfelf  will  not  be  expand¬ 
ed  the  500th  part  of  the  fpace.  In  the  cafe  of  gun¬ 
powder,  which  is  a  violent  and  well  known  exploiive 
fubftance,  the  velocity  with  which  the  flame  moves  is 
calculated  by  Mr  Robins,  in  his  I  reatife  upon  Gunnery, 
to  be  no  lefs  than  7000  feet  in  a  fecond,  or  little  lefs 
than  79  miles  per  minute.  Hence  the  impulfe  of  the 
fluid  is  inconceivably  great,  and  the  obftacles  on  which 
it  ftrikes  are  hurried  off  with  vaft  velocity,  though 
much  lefs  than  that  juft  mentioned  5  for  a  cannon  bul¬ 
let,  with  the  greateft  charge  of  powder  that  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  given,  does  not'  move  at  a  greater  rate  than 
2400  feet  per  fecond,  or  little  more  than  27  miles  per 
minute.  The  velocity  of  the  bullet  again  is  promoted 


as  in  cafes  of  lightning,  earthquakes,  and  ^Onoeit  ot 
•hown  in  many  parts  of 
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by  the  fudden  propagation  of  the  heat  through  the  Esplufiotv 
whole  body  of  air,  as  foon  as  it  is  extricated  from  the  v  mmK~J 
materials  of  which  the  gunpowder  is  made  5  fo  that  it 
is  enabled  to  ftrike  all  at  once,  and  thus  greatly  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  momentum  of  the  balk  It  is  evident  that 
this  contributes  very  much  to  the  force  of  the  explo¬ 
fion,  by  what  happens  when  powder  is  wetted  or  mixed 
with  any  fubftance,  which  prevents  it  from  taking  fire 
all  at  once.  In  this  cafe  the  force  of  the  explofion, 
even  when  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  is  made  ufe  of, 
cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  dry  powder. 

Upon  thefe  principles  we  may  conclude,  that  the 
force  of  an  explofion  depends,  1.  On  the  quantity  of 
elaftic  fluid  to  be  expanded  5  2.  On  the  velocity  it  ac* 
quires  by  a  certain  degree  of  heat  $  and,  3.  On  the 
celerity  with  which  the  degree  of  heat  affects  the 
whole  of  the  expanfile  fluid.  Thefe  three  take  place  Electric  ex¬ 
in  the  greateft  perfection  where  the  electric  fluid  is  P:°fi°ns  tlie 
concerned 

volcanoes.  This  fluid,  as  is 

this  work,  differs  not  from  elementary  fire  or  the  light 
of  the  fun  ;  it  pervades  the  whole  fyftem  of  nature  $  its 
expanfion  is  nothing  elfe  than  its  motion  from  a  centre 
towards  a  circumference,  for  it  does  not  feem  capable 
of  any  proper  expanfion  by  a  feparation  of  its  parts 
like  any  other  fluid.  Hence,  when  it  begins  to  expand 
in  this  manner,  the  motion  is  propagated  through  it 
with  a  velocity  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  fluid 
whatever.  Thus,  even  when  the  quantity  is  exceflively 
fmall,  as  when  an  eleClric  fpark  is  fent  through  a  glals 
full  of  water  or  of  oil,  the  expanfion  is  fo  violent  as 
to  diflipate  the  glafs  into  innumerable  fragments  with 
great  danger  to  the  by-ftanders,  as  is  obferved  under 
the  article  Electricity.  In  violent  lightning,  where 
the  cleClric  fluid  collects  itfelf  into  balls,  the  ftrength 
of  the  explofion  is  proportionable  to  the  quantity. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  prodigious  effeCls  of  light¬ 
ning  when  it  happens  to  ftrike  buildings,  trees,  or  even 
the  moft  folid  rocks  5  and  in  fome  cafes,  where  the 
quantity  of  eleClricity  is  ftill  greater  than  in  any  flafti 
of  lightning,  we  hear  of  ftill  more  tremendous  confe- 
quences  enfuing.  Dr  Prieftley  gives  an  inftance  of  a 
large  fire  ball  (undoubtedly  a  quantity  of  ele&ric  mat¬ 
ter)  rolling  on  the  furface  of  the  fea,  which  after  rift 
ing  up  to  the  top-maft  of  a  (hip  of  war,  burft  with 
fuch  violence  that  the  explofion  refembled  the  dif- 
charge  of  hundreds  of  cannon  fired  at  once.  Great  da¬ 
mage  was  done  by  it  $  but  there  is  not  the  leaft  doubt 
that  moft  of  its  force  was  fpent  on  the  air,  or  carried 
down  to  the  fea  by  the  maft  and  iron  work  of  the  (hip. 

Indeed,  confidering  that  in  all  cafes  a  great  part  of 
the  force  of  electric  explofions  is  diflipated  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  it  may  juftly  be  doubted  whether  they  can  be 
meafured  by  any  method  applicable  to  the  menfuration 
of  other  forces.  Even  in  artificial  electricity  the  force 
is  prodigioufly  great  5  infomuch  that  Dr  Van  Marum 
calculated  that  of  the  great  battery  belonging  to  the 
machine  in  Teyler’s  mufeum  to  be  upwards  of  900 
pounds. 

In  thofe  cafes  where  the  eleCtrical  matter  aCts  like  Volcanic 
common  fire,  the  force  of  the  explofions,  though  ex"  ^g^°jn°nS 
*  ceedingly  great,  is  capable  of  menfuration  by  compar-  p.rcngt^ 
ing  the  dittances  to  which  the  bodies  are  thrown  with 
their  weight,  litis  is  moil  evident  in  volcanoes,  where 
the  proieaions  of  the  burning  rocks  and  lava  manifeft 
J  3  C  2 
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the  ereatnels  of  the  power,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
afford  a  method  of  meafuring  it.  Thefe  explofions,  as 
is  fliown  under  the  article  Volcano,  aye  owing  to  ex¬ 
trication  of  aerial  vapours,  and  their  rarefaction  by  m- 
tenfe  heat.  In  all  of  them  the  air  is  originally  m  a 
Hate  of  decompolition,  viz.  its  invifible  and  folid  part 
is  joined  with  fome  terreftrial  fubftances.  Thus,  when 
fixed  air,  for  inflance,  is  expofed  to  any  pure  earth 
which  attra&s  it,  as  calcined  magnefia,  a  decomposi¬ 
tion  inllantly  takes  place.  All  thefe  _  vapours  are 
compofed  of  elementary  fire  and  fome  invifible  lub- 
ftance  capable  of  affuming  a  folid  form.  'I  he  decom- 
pofition  juft  mentioned  is  therefore  eafily  explained ;  the 
folid  part  of  the  air  joins  itfelf  to  the  magnefia,  while  the 
elementary  fire  or  latent  heat  is  difTipated,  and  paffes 
through  the  fides  of  the  veffel.  Were  it  now  in  our 
power  fuddenly  to  reftore  the  latent  heat  to  the  whole 
of  the  fixed  air,  fo  that  it  would  at  once  affume  its  ior- 
mer  expanfion,  a  violent  explofion  would  follow.  This 
leems  to  be  precifely  the  cafe  with  the  volcanic  explo¬ 
fions.  An  immenfe  quantity  of  the  fixed  part  oi  dil- 
terent  aerial  fluids  is  united  to  the  various  fubftances 
found  below  the  furface  of  the  earth.  By  means  of  the 
dearie  fire  which  kindles  the  volcanoes,  the  aerial  fluids 
are  fuddenly  reftored  to  their  elaftic  Hate  5  and  not  only 
fo,  but  their  natural  elaftieity  is  greatly  augmented,  fo 
that  the  explofions  take  place  with  great  violence.  I  he 
cafe  is  the  fame  with  gunpowder j  only  that  the  con- 
denfed  air  -in  this  cafe  is  at  firft  of  the  dephlogmicated 
kind,  but  is  quickly  phlogifticated  by  reafon  of  the 
combuflible  matters  mixed  with  the  nitre,  while  the 
heat  produced  by  the  inflammation.  augments  the  elaf- 
ticity  of  the  generated  air  to  four  times  what  it  ufually 
is,  fo  that  the  whole  force  of  the  explofion  is  calculated 
at  1000  times  the  preflure  of  the  common  atmofphere  f. 
■Thus  the  explofions  of  gunpowder  and  of  volcanoes 
are  effentially  the  fame.  The  reafon  of  the  extreme 
quicknefs  of  thofe  of  gunpowder  is,  that  it  takes  fire  m 
readily  by  the  intimate  mixture  and  combuftibility  of 
all  the  materials.  In  volcanoes  the  explofions  likewife 
follow  one  another  very  quickly,  and  are  by  no  means 
inferior  in  ftrength  to  thofe  of  gunpowder  :  but  here 
the  quantity  of  vapour  makes  up  for  the  comparative 
flownefs  with  which  it  is  affeded  by  the  heat.  Thus, 
though  we  cor  Id  not  by  any  means  contrive  to  fire  can¬ 
non  in  quick  fucceflion  by  means  of  calcareous  earth  as 
we  can  do  with  gunpowder,  yet  in  the  huge  furnace  of 
a  volcano  the  elaftic  matter  is  fupplied  in  fuch  quanti¬ 
ties,  that  the  explofions  are  in  a  manner  unremit¬ 
ting  }  and  even  in  ordinary  experiments  the.  confine¬ 
ment  of  aerial  vapours  has  often  occafioned  violent  ex¬ 
plofions  in  chemical  veffels.  In  one  cafe  too  the  ex¬ 
trication  of  fixed  air  adds  exceftively  to  the  force  of  an 
explofion,  viz.  in  that  of  pul  vis  fulminans.  This  is 
compounded  of  fulphur,  faltpetre,  and  fait  of  tartar. 
The  latter  we  know  contains  much  fixed  air  :  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  violence  of  the  explyfion  is  occafioned 
by  this  air  *,  for  the  greater  quantity  of  it  that  the  alka¬ 
line  fait  contains,  the  greater  force  does  it  explode 
with.  Fulminating  gold  emits  a  quantity  of  phlogifti¬ 
cated  air,  to  which  its  exploiive  power  is  fuppofed  to  be 
owing,  as  is  explained  under  the  article  Chemistry  ; 
but  that  of  fulminating  filver  is  fo  extraordinary,  that 
fcarce  any  fQrce  of  aerial  vapour  that  can  be  extricated 
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is  likely  to  produce  it,  and  it  feems  probable  that  elec-  Explofion^ 
tricity  itfelf  is  concerned. 

Next  in  ftrength  to  the  aerial  vapours  are  thofe  ofgP  ^ 
aqueous  and  other  liquids.  The  molt  remarkable  el-  vapuurs< 
feds  of  thefe  are  obferved  in  fteam  engines  but  there 
is  one  particular  cafe  from  which  it  has  been  inferred 
that  aqueous  fteam  is  vaftly  ftronger  than  the  flame  of 
gunpowder.  This  is  when  water  is  thrown  upon  melted  Violent  ex- 
copper  j  for  here  the  explofion  is  fo  ftrong  as  almoft^|^n^^ 
to  exceed  imagination  j  and  the  moft  terrible  accidents  meked  Gop- 
have  been  known  to  happen  from  fiich  a  flight  cauie  as  per< 
one  of  the  workmen  fpitting  in  the  furnace  where  cop- 
-  per  was  melting.  Here,  however,  it  is  moft  probable  Probably 
that  a  decompolition  of  the  water  takes  place  £hat  = 
this  element  can  be  decompofed,  or  refolvcd  into  elaftic  tion  of1the 
vapours,  has  been  completely  eftablifhed  by.  the  molt  la-  watcr> 
tisfadory  experiments,  and  is  now,  we  believe,  univer- 
fally  admitted  by  chemical  philofophers.  See  Water, 
Chemistry  Index,  The  polition  is  indeed  denied  by 
the  phlogiftians  5  but  their  arguments  appear  not  to  be 
conclufive  ;  nor  is  it  a  fad  which  militates  in  the  leaft 
againft  their  principles.  On  the  fuppoiition  that  the 
water  is  decompofed  in  the  prefent  cafe,  however,  the 
phenomenon  in  queftion  is  eafily  folved.  The  water  be-  Particular-, 
ing  thrown  in  fubftance  upon  the  melted  copper,  is  de- !y  explain- 
compofed  by  the  violent  heat  ;  and  one  part  of  it  adheres 
to  the  metal,  thus  converting  it  into  a  calx,  or  oxide, 
while  the  other  is  converted  into  inflammable  air,  or 
hydrogen  gas,  which  expanding  fuddenly,  throws  the 
melted  metal  all  about  with  the  greatell  violence  by 
means  of  its  readion.  #  . 

To  underftand  the  manner  i h  which  this  is  accom- 
plilhed,  we  muft  confider  fome  of  the  principles  of 
Gunnery  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins,  and  related  un¬ 
der  that  article.  One  of  thefe  is,  that  though  the 
air,  in  cafes  of  ordinary  velocity,  makes  no  great  re¬ 
finance,  it  is  far  otherwife  where  the  velocity  of  the 
moving  body  becomes  very  great.  In  all  cafes,  of  ex-* 
plofion  alfo  there  is  in  the  firft  inftance  a  refilling  va¬ 
cuum  made  by  the  exploding  fluid  5  and  confequently  the 
weight  of  the  atmofphere  is  to  be  overcome,  which  a- 
mounts  to  about  1 4  pounds  on  every  fquare  inch  of  fur- 
face.  Suppofing  the  furface  of  the  exploding  fluid,  then, 
on  that  of  melted  copper,  to  contain  an  area  of  4  fquare 
inches,  it  meets  with  a  refiftance  of  60  pounds  from  the 
atmofphere,  and  confequently  communicates  an  equal 
preflure  to  the  fluid  metal.  Even  this  mull  of  confe- 
quence  throw  it  about,  unlefs  the  fame  preflure  was 
exadly  diffufed  over  every  part  of  the  furface.  But 
much  more  mull  this  effed  be  increafed  by  the  immenfe 
velocity  with  which  the  fluid  moves,  and  by  which  the 
refiftance  of  the  atmofphere  is  augmented  in  a  prodi¬ 
gious  degree,  as  is  explained  under  the  article  Gun¬ 
nery.  The  elaftic  fluid  generated  is  then  confined  not 
only  by  the  fluid  metal  and  fides  of  the  furnace,  but  by 
the  air  itfelf,  which  cannot  get  out  of  the  way  ;  fo 
that  the  whole  refembles  a  cannon  clofed  at  the  mouth, 
and  filled  with  inflamed  gunpowder.  Hence  not  only 
the  melted  metal,  but  the  furnace  itfelf  and  the  adjacent 
walls  of  the  building,  are  hurried  off  as  they  would  be  by 
the  firing  of  a  great  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  a  fmall  fpace, 
and  which  is  -well  known  to  produce  analogous  effe&s. 

In  explaining  the  phenomenon  in  queftion,  Dr  Black 
fuppofes  that  the  mere  heat  of  the  metal  applied  to  the 
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aqueous  fleam  produces  the  explofion  5  and  in  proof 
ot  this  alleges,  that  copper  imbibes  a  greater  quantity 
of  heat  during  fulion  than  any  other  metal.  Aqueous 
fleam,  however,  feems  to  be  too  flow  for  producing 
fuch  hidden  and  violent  effeCls.  Explofions,  it  is  true, 
will  be  occalioned  by  it,  but  then  it  mufl  be  confined 
for  a  very  coniiderable  time  ;  whereas  the  effeCls  of  wa¬ 
ter  thrown  upon  melted  copper  are  inllantaneous. 

It  may  now  be  afked,  Why  fuch  explofions  do  not 
take  place  with  any  other  metal,  iron  for  inflance,  when 
water  is  thrown  upon  its  furface  in  fufion  ?  In  anfwer 
to  this  we  mull  obferve,  That  though  water  is  decom- 
pofed  by  being  applied  to  red-hot  iron  in  the  form  of 
lleam,  yet  there  is  a  poflibility,  that  when  the  fame  ele¬ 
ment  is  applied  in  fubllance  to  the  fluid  metal,  no 
decompofition  may  enfue.  Something  like  this  in¬ 
deed  happens  with  copper  itfelf j  for,  notwithflanding 
the  violent  effeCls  which  take  place  on  the  contaCt  of 
water  in  fubftance  with  the  melted  metal,  no  explo- 
fion  happens  though  aqueous  fleam  be  blown  upon  its 
furface.  On  the  contrary,  the  upper  part  of  the  me¬ 
tal  is  thus  cooled,  and  forms  itfelf  into  cakes,  which 
are  afterwards  taken  off,  and  new  ones  formed  in  the 
fame  manner  *,  neither  does  aqueous  fleam  affeCl  red-hot 
copper  in  the  manner  that  it  does  iron  in  the  fame  flate. 
A  decifive  proof  that  the  explofion  is  not  occafioned 
by  the  mere  heat  of  the  aqueous  ifeam  may  be  dedu¬ 
ced  from  the  example  of  melted  glafs,  which  produces 
no  explofion  though  we  pour  water  upon  it  in  that 
flate ;  and  yet  the  heat  of  melted  glafs  is  undoubtedly 
equal  at  leall  to  that  of  melted  copper.  It  mufl  be  ob- 
ferved,  however,  that  in  all  cafes  where  a  very  hot 
body  is  thrown  upon  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  in  fub- 
flance,  an  explofion  will  follow  \  but  here  the  vater  is 
confined  and  fuddenly  rarefied  into  lleam,  which  can¬ 
not  get  away  without  throwing  off  the  body  which 
confines  it.  Examples  of  this  kind  frequently  occur 
where  mafons  or  other  mechanics  are  employed  in  faft- 
ening  cramps  of  iron  into  flones  5  where,"  if  there  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  little  water  in  the  hole  into  which  the  lead 
is  poured,  the  latter  will  fly  out  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
fometimes  to  bum  them  feverely.  Terrible  accidents 
of  this  kind  have  fometimes  happened  in  founderies, 
when  large  quantities  of  melted  metal  have  been  poured 
into  wet  moulds.  In  tliefe  cafes,  the  fudden  expanfion 
of  the  aqueous  fleam  has  thrown  out  the  metal  with 
violence  ;  and  if  any  decompofition  has  taken  place  at 
the  fame  time,  fo  as  to  convert  the  aqueous  into  an 
aerial  vapour,  the  explofion  mufl  be  Hill  greater. 

To  this  lafl  kind  of  explofion  we  mufl  refer  that 
which  takes  place  on  pouring  cold  water  into  boiling 
or  burning  oil  or  tallow.  Here  the  cafe  is  much  the 
fame  whether  we  pour  the  oil  on  the  water,  or  the 
water  on  the  oil.  In  the  former  cafe,  the  water  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  is  rarefied  into  fleam,  and  explodes  j 
in  the  latter,  it  finks  down  through  the  oil  by  its  fupe- 
rior  fpecific  gravity,  and  explodes  as  it  paffes  along. 
In  either  cafe,  however,  the  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid 
mufl  be  but  fmall  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  oil  :  a 
very  great  quantity  would  put  out  the  flame,  or  deflroy 
the  heat,  in  whatever  way  we  applied  it.. 

Another  kind  of  explofion  is  that  which  takes  place 
in  folid  fub  (lances,  where  we  can  fcarcely  fuppofe  either 
aqueous  or  aerial  vapours  to  be  concerned.  The  mofl 
remarkable  of  thefe  are  the  volcanic  bombs  mentioned 


by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  the  great  eruption  of  Ve-  Explofion, 
fuvius  in  1779*  They  were  large  pieces  of  lava  which 
burfl  in  pieces  like  bombs  as  they  fell  to  the  grofind  \ 
but  he  does  not  inform  us  whether  their  burfling  rvas 
attended  with  any  great  violence  or  not.  Indeed,  amidft 
fuch  feenes  of  horror,  and  the  continual  tremendous 
explofions  of  the  volcano,  fmaller  phenomena  of  this 
kind  would  probably  be  overlooked.  Other  examples 
are  the  Glass  Tears ,  of  which  an  account  is  given  un¬ 
der  that  article  ;  the  burfling  of  ele&rical  globes,  when 
put  in  motion  •,  of  other  glafs  veffels  fpontaneoufly, 
and  feemingly  without  any  caufe  *,  and  lafily,  the  burfl  - 
iug  of  large  caff  metal  veffels  in  the  ad  of  cooling. 

Thefe  are  all  fo  fimilar  to  one  another,  that  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  they  depend  on  one  general  caufe.  All  of  them 
agree  in  this  refpeCl,  that  the  extreme  parts  of  them 
are  confiderably  cooled,  while  the  internal  remain  very 
hot.  Thus,  in  the  volcanic  bombs,  the  current  of  air, 
formed  by  their  fwift  paffage  through  it  in  falling,  ne- 
ceffarily  carries  off  a  great  quantity  of  heat  from  the 
parts  which  are  in  contaCl  with  it,  while  the  reft  are 
fcarce  at  all  cooled.  The  glafs-tears  are  artificially 
cooled  on  the  outfide  by  dropping  them  upon  water  ^ 
and  in  confequence  of  this,  their  explofion  is  probably 
more  violent  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  than  that  of 
the  volcanic  bombs.  Glafs  veffels  only  burfl  fponta¬ 
neoufly  when  they  have  not  been  well  annealed  \  and 
we  know"  that  this  bad  annealing  confifts  only  in  ap¬ 
plying  cold  too  fuddenly  to  the  outfide.  Something 
like  this  probably  takes  place  when  cafl-iron  veffels  ex¬ 
plode  5  and  we  are  certain  it  does  fo  with  ele&rical 
globes,  for  thefe  laft  are  not  apt  to  burfl  if  they  have 
been  well  annealed.  In  all  cafes,  therefore,  there  is  a 
remarkable  contraction  of  the  outward  furface  by  the 
cold,  while  the  internal  parts  remain  as  much  expand* 
ed  as  ever.  In  this  cafe  there  mufl  be  a  continual  ef¬ 
fort  of  that  fubtile  fluid  called  elementary  fire,  from  the 
internal  to  the  external  part,  as  the  contraction  gra¬ 
dually  proceeds  the  contrary  way.  Thus,  wrhen  a  vol¬ 
canic  bomb,  for  inflance,  is  cooled  on  the  outfide,  its  - 
parts  are  confolidated  fo  that  the  internal  fluid  has  not 
fuch  an  eafy  paffage  through  it  as  isneceffary.  In  con¬ 
fequence  of  this  it  makes  a  greater  effort,  which  is  Hill 
farther  augmented  by  the  cooling  and  contraction  of 
the  internal  party  fqueezing  the  fluid  out  from  among 
themfelves,  and  forcing  it  to  recoil  upon  that  in  the. 
centre,  as  well  as  to  exert  itfelf  againft  the  external 
part  \  from  which  united  operation  the  effeCl  already 
mentioned  at  laft  takes  place.  This  explanation,  howr- 
ever,  does  not  hold  with  refpeCl  to  eleClrical  globes, 
glafs  tears,  or  ill  annealed  glafs  :  but  in  order  to  ac¬ 
commodate  it  to  all  thefe,  we  have  only  to  remember, 
that  fire,  and  the  eleClric  fluid  aCling  from  a  centre 
to  a  circumference,  are  not  in  the  leafl  different  \  fo 
that  from  whatever  caufe  the  eleClric  matter,  is  difpof- 
ed  to  aCl  in  this  manner,  the  fame  effeCl  will  follow, 
i.  e.  an  explofion  will  take  place  if  the  fubftance  does 
not  afford  an  equally  ready  paffage  through  all  its 
parts,  and  that  whether  any  fenfible  heat  is  felt  in  it 
or  not. 

The  only  other  kind  of  explofion  wre  have  to  take  no- Explofion 
tice  of  is  that  produced  by  inflammable  and  dephlogifli- of  hydro- 
cated  air,  or  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gafes,  when  mixed  ^  a*r 
together  and  fet  on  fire.  This  differs  from  any  of  thole 
hitherto  confidered,  becaufe  in  reality  there  is  an  abfo- 
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lute  condenfation  rather  than  an  expanfion  throughout  deed  that  th 
the  whole  of  the  operation  *?  and  the'refult  is  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  water  }  and  could  the  airs  be  made  to  take  fire 
throughout  their  whole  fubflance  abfolutely  at  the  fame 
inflant,  there  would  be  no  explofion,  but  only  a  fudden 
produ&ion  of  heat.  From  this  caufe  alfo  is  derived  a 
very  fmgular  phenomenon  taken  notice  of  by  Dr  Pneft- 
ley  in  his  experiments  on  that  fubje£l,  recorded  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  Having  enclofed  feveral  quantities  of  in¬ 
flammable  and  dephlogifticated  r.ir  in  a  copper  vefiel, 
firing  them  afterwards  by  the  eleftric  Sparks,  he  found 
that  the  force  of  the  explofion  was  directed  more  to 
wards  ofie  part  of  the  veffel  than  another  j  lead  on  that 
part  where  the  elearical  difeharge  was  made,  and  moil 
upon  that  which  was  fartheft  from  it.  This  inequality 
very  confide rable  }  infomuch  that  he  could  not  re 
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peat  his  experiments  any  number  of  times  without  inju¬ 
ring  the  veflel  in  that  part  which  was  fartheft  from  the 
difeharge.  The  reafon  he  gives  for  this  is,  that  the 
mixture  was  not  fired  at  the  fame  inflant,  but  firll  at 
the  place  where  the  difeharge  was  made.  This  firll  ex¬ 
plofion  would  have  a&ed  equally  upon  all  parts  of  the 
veffel,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  the  air. 
By  the  fir  ft  momentary  explofion,  however,  the  air  in 
the  fartheft  part  of  the  veffel  was  condenfed,  fo  that  the 
next  explofion  was  made  ftronger,  while  the  copper  m 
the  fore  part  of  the  veffel  had  the  whole  of  this  ftrong 
explofion  to  refill,  the  hinder  part  being  but  little  con¬ 
cerned,  as  the  air  in  it  was  condenfed  and  reduced  al- 
moft  to  a  vacuum. 

Though  the  phenomena  of  explofions  are  fometimes 
very  deftru&ive,  they  are  likewife  of  confiderable  ufe 
in  life,  by  removing  obftacles  which  could  fcarcely  be 
got  the  better  of  by  any  mechanical  power  whatever. 
The  principal  of  thefe  are  the  blowing  up  of  rocks,  the 
feparating  of  ftones  in  quarries,  and  other  purpofes  of 
that  kind.  The  deftru&ion  occafioned  by  them  in  times 
of  war,  and  the  machines  formed  upon  the  principle  of 
explofion  for  the  deftruftion  of  the  human  race,  are 
well  known  }  and  if  we  cannot  call  thefe  ufeful ,  we 
muft  allow  them  at  leaft  to  be  neceffary  evils.  For  the 
production  of  explofions,  gunpowder  is  the  only  fub- 
ftance  that  has  yet  been  found  to  anfwer  neVerthelefs, 
as  its  ufe  is  attended  with  confiderable  expence,  feveral 
attempts  have  been  made  to  find  out  a  cheap  fubftitute 
for  it.X  One  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  was  by 
'  mixing  fmall  quantities  of  water,  enclofed  m  little  blad¬ 
ders  or  fome  eafily  deftruftible  vehicles,  along  with  a 
charge  of  powder.  By  this  contrivance  it  was  hoped 
that  the  water  being  converted  into  vapour  when  the 
powder  was  inflamed,  would  augment  the  force  of  the 
l  xplofion  :  but  inflead  of  this,  it  was  foubd  greatly  to 
diminifh  it.  The  reafon  was  evident,  viz.  that  the  con- 
verfiou  of  the  water  into  fleam  required  fo  much  of  the 
latent  heat  of  the  inflamed  gunpowder,  that  enough  was 
not  left  to  give  the  neceffary  expanfion  to  the  aerial 
fluid  produced.  A  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
gafes  has  alfo  been  tried  j  but  the  explofion  here  has 
always  been  found  too  weak.  In  mines, ,  indeed,  very 
terrible  effefts  are  produced  by  fuch  a  mixture,  but  in 
thefe  the  quantity  is  immenfe  ;  fo  that,  the  comparative 
weaknefs  of  the  mixture  cannot  be  difeovered.  Elec¬ 
tricity  therefore  feems  to  be  the  only  refoufee  we  have  $ 
except  by  adding  ingredients  to  gunpowder  which  may 
increafe  the  ftrength  of  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in- 
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ftrength  to  perform  every  thing  wc  could  defire  j 
ele&ricians  have  fuppofed,  perhaps  juftly  enough,  that 
a  cannon  charged  with  water  might,  by  means  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  become  more  dangerous  than  one  charged  with 
gunpowder  :  but  this  fluid  is  fo  exceedingly  capricious, 
fo  imperceptible  and  unmanageable,  that  the  ufe  of  it 
cannot  as  yet  be  thought  practicable,  nor  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  ever  will  be  fo. 

The  eftedls  of  explofions,  when  violent,  are  felt  at  a  Effefts  of 
confiderable  diitance,  by  reafon  of  the  concuflions  they  explofions 
give  to  the  atmofphere  }  for,  as  has  been  already  Hint-  1T10^pjiere 
ed,  all  of  them  ad  upon  the  atmofpherical.  fluid  with  and  elec_ 
the  very  fame  force  they  exert  upon  terreftrial  fubftan- tric  fluid, 
ces  fubje&ed  to  their  aftion.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
relates,  that  at  the  explofions  of  Vefuvius  in  1767,  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  houfes  at  Naples  flew  open  if 


unbolted,  and  one  door  was  burft  open  thou; 


jh  it  had 

been  locked.  A  great  quantity  of  gunpowder  being 
put  into  the  ditch  of  a  fortified  city,  and  let  on  fire,  de- 
llroyed  part  of  the  wall,  and  broke  dowm  one  of  the 
gates.  The  blowing  up  of  powder  magazines  or  pow¬ 
der  mills  will  deftroy  buildings  and  kill  people,  though 
certainly  without  the  reach  of  the  flame,  and  untouched 
by  any  part  of  the  (battered  magazine  or  mill.  But  the 
moft  curious  effeeft  is,  that  they  elefrrify  the  air,  .and 
even  glafs  windows,  at  a  confiderable  dillance.  This  is 
always  obfervable  in  firing  the  guns  of  the  Tower  at 
London  3  and  feme  years  ago,  after  an  explofion  ot 
fome  powder  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that. city,  a 
great  number  of  people  were  alarmed  by  a  rattling  and 
breaking  of  their  china  ware  which  by  the  vulgar  wras 
taken  for  a  fupernatural  phenomenon,  but  undoubtedly 
was  owing  to  fome  commotion  in  the  eledliical  fluid 
from  the  violent  concuftion  pf  the  atmofphere.  In  this 
refpeft,  however,  the  eftecls  of  elearical  explofions 
themfelves  are  moft  remarkable,  though  not.  in  the  un¬ 
common  way  juft  mentioned  j  but  it  is  certain,  that  the 
influence  of  a  flafli  of  lightning  is  diffufed  for  a  great 
way  round  the  place  where  the  explofion  happens,  pro¬ 
ducing  many  very  perceptible  changes  both  on  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  creation. 

EXPONENT,  in  algebra,  the  fame  with  index. 

See  Algebra. 

Exponent  is  alfo  ufed  in  arithmetic,  in  the  lame 
fenfe  as  index  or  logarithm. 

Exponential  Calculus ,  the  method  of  differencing, 
or  finding  the  fluxions  of  exponential  quantities,  and 
of  fumming  up  thofe  differences,  or  finding  their 

fluents.  .  .  r  , 

Exponential  Curve ,  is  that  whofe  nature  is  defined 
or  expreffed  by  an  exponential  equation  $  as  the  curve 
denoted  by  n*=y,  or  by  x*=y. 

Exponential  Equation ,  is  one  m  which  is  contained 
an  exponential  quantity  *,  as  the  equation  a  by  or 
~ab  See. 

Exponential  •% entity ,  is  that  whofe  power  is  a  va¬ 
riable  quantity  5  as 'the  expreflion  ax ,  or  xy.  Exponen¬ 
tial  quantities  are  of  feveral  degrees  and  orders,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  exponents  or  powers,  one  over 
another. 

EXPORTATION,  the  (hipping  and  carrying  out 
of  the  kingdom  wares  and  commodities  for  other  coun¬ 
tries.  See  the  articles  Commerce,  Trade,  and  Ship- 
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EXPOSING,  the  a  £1  of  fetting  a  thing  to  public 
view.  In  the  Romiffi  church,  the  facrament  is  laid  to 
be  expofed  when  it  is  fhown  in  public  uncovered  on  fes¬ 
tival  days,  and  during  the  time  of  plenary  indul¬ 
gences.  * 

Exposing  is  alfo  ufed  with  a  farther  latitude  ;  thus 
we  fay,  It  is  prohibited  to  expofe  falfe  and  cli])ped  mo¬ 
ney.  Such  a  houfe  Hands  very  high,  and  has  a  delici¬ 
ous  profpeft  j  but  it  is  expofed  to  all  the  four  winds. 
Such  a  city  being  on  the  frontiers,  and  not  fortified,  is 
expofed  to  the  infults  of  every  party  of  forces. 

Exposing  of  Children ,  a  barbarous  cuftom  pra&ifed 
by  moft  of  the  ancients  excepting  the  Thebans,  who 
had  an  exprefs  law  to  the  contrary,  whereby  it  wras 
made  capital  to  expofe  children  j  ordaining  at  the  fame 
time,  that  fuch  as  were  not  in  a  condition  to  educate 
them  fhould  bring  them  to  the  magiftrates,  in  order  to 
be  brought  up  at  the  public  expence.  Among  the 
.other  Greeks,  w7hen  a  child  wras  born,  it  was  laid  on 
the  ground  *,  and  if  the  father  defigned  to  educate  his 
child,  he  immediately  took  it  up  \  but  if  he  forbore  to 
do  this,  the  child  wTas  carried  away  and  expofed.  The 
Lacedemonians  indeed  had  a  different  cullom  *,  for 
with  them  all  new-born  children  were  brought  before 
certain  triers,  who  wTere  fome  of  the  graved  men  in 
their  own  tribe,  by  whom  the  infants  were  carefully 
viewed  ;  and  if  they  were  found  lufty  and  well  favour¬ 
ed,  they  gave  orders  for  their  education,  and  allotted  a 
certain  proportion  of  land  for  their  maintenance  j  but  if 
weakly  or  deformed,  they  ordered  them  to  be  call:  into 
a  deep  cavern  in  the  earth,  near  the  mountain  Tayge- 
tus,  as  thinking  it  neither  for  the  good  of  the  children 
themfelves  nor  for  the  public  intereft,  that  defe'Jive 
children  fhould  be  brought  up.  Many  perfons  expofed 
their  children  only  becaufe  they  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  educate  them,  having  no  intention  that  they  fhould 
perifh.  It  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  daughters  efpecially 
to  be  thus  treated,  as  requiring  more  charges  to  educate 
and  fettle  them  in  the  world  than  fons. 

The  parents  frequently  tied  jewels  and  rings  to  the 
children  they  expofed,  or  any  other  thing  whereby 
they  might  afterwards  difcover  them,  if  Providence 
took  care  for  their  fafety.  Another  defign  in  adorn¬ 
ing  thefe  infants  was  either  to  encourage  fuch  as  found 
them  to  nourifh  and  educate  them,  if  alive,  or  to.  give 
them  human  burial  if  dead.  1  he  places  where  it  was 
ufual  to  expofe  children  w~ere  fuch  as  people  frequented 
moil.  This  w7as  done  in  order  that  they  might  be 
found,  and  taken  up  by  compaffionate  perfons  who 
were**  in  circumftances  to  be  at  the  expence  of  their 
education.  With  this  intention  the  Egyptians  and  Ro¬ 
mans  chofe  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  the  Greeks  the 
highwvavs. 

EXPOSITION,  in  general,  denotes  the  fetting  a 
thing  open  to  public  view.  See  Exposing. 

Exposition,  in  a  literary  fenfe,  the  explaining  an 
author,  palfage,  writing,  or  the  like,  and  fetting  their 
meaning  in  an  obvious  and  clear  light. 

EXPOSITOR,  or  Expository,  a  title  which  fome 
writers  have  given  to  a  leiTer  kind  of  dictionaries  or  vo¬ 
cabularies,  ferving  to  expound  or  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  obfcure  or  difficult  w7ords  of  a  language.  It  is 
alfo  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  commentary  and  para¬ 
ph  rafe. 


EXPOSTULATION,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  warm  addrefs  ExpofluL- 
to  a  pcrfon  who  has  done  another  fome  injury,  repre- 
fcnting  the  wrong  in  the  ilrongefl  terms,  and  demand-  Ext|nfor# 
ing  redrefs.  .  L  _ \ 

EXPOSURE,  in  Gardening ,  the  fituation  of  a  gar¬ 
den  wall,  or  the  like,  with  refpeft  to  the  points  of  the 
compafs,  as  fouth  or  ealL  See  GARDENING. 

Ex-poffaBo ,  in  Lazo,  denotes  fomething  done  after 
another  thing  that  was  committed  before.  An  eftate 
granted  may  be  made  good  by  matter  ex-poffaBo,  that 
■was  not  fo  at  firft  by  election,  &.c. 

EXPRESSED  oils,  fuch  oils  as  are  obtained  from 
bodies  only  by  preffing.  See  Chemistry  and  Mate¬ 
ria  Medic  a  Index. 

EXPRESSION,  in  Rhetoric ,  the  elocution,  diftion, 
or  choice  of  words  in  a  difeourfe.  See  Language, 
Oratory,  and  Poetry. 

Expression,  in  Mufc .  See  Composition.  * 

Expression,  in  Painting ,  a  natural  and  lively  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  fubjedl,  or  of  the  feveral  objects  in¬ 
tended  to  be  fhown. 

The  expreffion  confifts  chiefly  in  reprefenting  the  hu¬ 
man  body  and  all  its  parts,  in  the  a&ion  fuitable  to  it  : 
in  exhibiting  in  the  face  the  feveral  paffions  proper  to 
the  figures,  and  obferving  the  motions  they  imprefs  on 
the  external  parts.  *  See  Painting. 

Expression ,  Theatrical.  See  Declamation,  Ar¬ 
ticle  iv. 

EXPRESSION,  in  Medicine ,  Chcmifry,  &c.  the 
a£t  of'expreftion  or  extracting  the  juices  or  oils  of  plants, 
fruits,  or  other  matters,  by  fqueezing,  wringing,  or 
preffing  them  in  a  prefs.  After  having  let  the  herbs 
infufe  a  due  time,  their  juice  muffc  be  drawn  by  expref¬ 
fion  in  a  linen  cloth  or  by  a  prefs. 

EXPULSION,  in  a  general  fenfe,  the  a6t  of  vio¬ 
lently  driving  a  perfon  out  of  any  city,  fociety,  &.c. 

Expulsion,  in  Medicine ,  the  act  whereby  any  thing 
is  forcibly  driven  out  of  the  place  in  wThich  it  is  :  thus 
we  fay,  the  expulfion  of  the  fetus  in  delivery. 

EXSICCATION,  (formed  of  ex  and  fee  us,  “  dry,”) 
in  Chemfry ,  &c.  the  act  of  drying  up  c*  evaporating 
the  moifture  of  a  thing. 

EXSPIRATION,  in  Phyfc,  that  part  of  refla¬ 
tion  by  which  the  air  is  expelled  or  driven  out  of  the 
lungs.  See  Anatomy  Index  and  Respiration. 

EXSUDATION,  or  Exudation,  the  a£l  offweat- 
ing  out.  In  wdiich  manner,  gums,  balfams,  &c.  are 
ufually  produced  from  trees. 

EXTANT,  fomething  that  (till  fubfifts,  or  is  in  be¬ 
ing.  It  is  but  part  of  the  hiltory  of  Livy,  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Cicero,  Ctefar,  &c.  that  are  extant,  the  reft  are 
loft.  We  have  nothing  extant  of  Socrates,  though  he 
wTrote  a  great  dcak 

EXTASY,  a  tranfport  which  fufpends  the  fun£iion 
of  the  fenfes,  by  the  intenfe  contemplation  of  lome  ex¬ 
traordinary  or  fupernatural  object. 

Extasy,  in  Medicine,  a  fpecies  of  catalepfy,  when 
a  perfon  perfe&ly  remembers,  after  the  paroxyfmis  over, 
the  ideas  he  conceived  during  the  time  it  lafted. 

EXTENSION,  in  Philofophy ,  one  of  the  common 
and  eifential  properties  of  body  ;  w  that  by  which  it 
polfeffes  or  takes  up  fome  part  of  univerfal  fpace,  which 
is  called  the  place  of  that  body.  See  Metaphysics. 

-EXTENSOR,  an  appellation  given  to  feveral 

mufcks,  * 
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mufcles,  from  their  extending  or  ftretching  the  parts 
to  which  they  belong.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the 
j  Mufcles. 

EXTENT,  in  Law ,  is  ufed  in  a  double  fenfe.  pome- 
times  it  fignifies  a  writ  or  command  to  the  {heriff  01 
the  valuing  of  lands  or  tenements  ;  and  fometimes  f  e 
aft  of  the  (heriff,  or  other  commiffioner,  upon  this 

writ.  T 

Old  and  New  Extent,  in  Scots  Law.  bee  LaW 

Index. 

EXTENUATION,  the  aft  of  diminifhing  or  lef- 
fening  the  bulk  or  fubftance  of  a  thing,  efpecially  of  the 
human  body.  Fevers,  agues,  long  abftinences,  &c. 
occafion  great  extenuations  or  emaciations. 

Extenuation,  is  alfo  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  oppofite 
to  the  hyperbole.  The  Greeks  call  it  Aildluj. 

EXTERIOR,  or  External.  See  External. 

EXTERMINATION,  in  general,  the  extirpating 
■or  deftroying  fomething.  . 

Extermination  or  Exterminating,  m  Algebra , 
is  ufed  for  taking  away.  Thus  algebraifts  fpeak  of  ex¬ 
terminating  furds,  fraftions,  and  unknown  quantities 
out  of  equations.  See  Maclaur.  Algebr.  Part  I.  Chap. 

1  2.  where  we  have  fome  general  theorems  for  the  exter¬ 
minating  unknown  quantities  in  given  equations. 

EXTERNAL,  a  term  of  relation  applied  to  the 
furface  or  outfide  of  a  body,  or  that  part  wrhich  appears 
or  prefents  itfelf  to  the  eye,  touch,  See.  in  contradiftinc- 
xion  to  internal. 

External  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  any  thing  that  is 
without  fide  a  man,  or  that  is  not  within  himfelf,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  his  mind  }  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  external 
obje&s,  &c. 

EXTINCTION,  in  general,  denotes  the  putting 
out  or  deftroying  fomething,  as  a  fire  or  flame.  See 
Extinguishing  of  Fire. 

EXTINGUISHMENT,  in  Lazo ,  is  a  confolidation 
qr  union,  as  wThere  one  has  due  to  him  a  yearly  rent  out 
of  lands,  and  afterwards  purchafes  the  lands  out  of 
'which  the  rent  arifes  *?  in  this  cafe,  both  the  property 
•and  the  rent  being  united  in  one  poffeffor,  the  rent  is 
faid  to  be  extinguiftied. 

EXTIRPATION,  (formed  of  ex  and  Jlirps , 
“  root,”)  the  a&  of  pulling  up  or  deftroying  a  thing 
to  the  very  roots.  Among  the.  prayers  of  the  Rornilh 
jubilee,  there  is  one  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy.. 

Extirpation  is  alfo  ufed,  in  Surgery,  for  cutting  off 
any  part  entirely  j  as  a  wen,  &.c.  or  the  eating  it  away, 
as  a  wart,  &.c.  by  corrofive  medicines. 

EXTISPEX,  in  antiquity,  the  perfon  who  drew 
prefages  from  viewing  the  entrails  of  animals  offered  in 
Sacrifice. 

EXTORTION,  in  Law,  is  an  illegal  manner  of 
wrefting  any  thing  from  a  man,  either  by  force,  me¬ 
nace,  or  authority.  It  is  alfo  the  exaCtion  of  unlaw  fill 
ufury,  winning  by  unlawful  games,  and  taking  more  than 
is  due  under  pretence  of  -right,  as  exceffive  tolls  in  mil¬ 
lers,  &c. 

At  the  common  law,  extortion  is  punifhable  by  fine 
and  imprifonment  ;  and  the  ftatute  of  3  Eliz.  1.  c.  30. 
has  enabled,  that  officers  of  juftice  guilty  of  extortion 
for  the  expedition  of  bufmefs,  Sec.  ihall.  render  to  the 
party  treble  value.  There  are  likewife  divers  other  fta- 
■jutes  for  puniftfing  extortions  of  ftieriffs,  bailiffs,  gaolers, 
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peace,  attorneys,  folici-  Extra# 
Extravafa- 


clerks  of  the  aflize  and  of  the 
tors,  &c. 

EXTRACT,  in  Pharmacy,  is  a  folution  of  the 
purer  parts  of  a  mixed  body  inlpiffated,  by  diftillation  u- 
or  evaporation,  neatly  to  the  confluence  of  honey. 

Extract,  in  matters  of  literature,  is  fomething  co¬ 
pied  or  colle&ed  from  a  book  or  paper. 

EXTRACTION,  in  Chemiftry  and  Pharmacy ,  the 
operation  by  which  effences,  tindures,  Sec.  are  drawn 
from  natural  bodies.  #  #  . 

Extraction,  in  Surgery ,  is  the  drawing  any  foreign 
matter  out  of  the  body  by  the  hand,  or  by  the  help  of 
inftruments.  See  Surgery. 

Extraction,  in  genealogy,  implies  the  ftock  or 
family  from  which  a  perfon  is  defeended.  See  De- 
SCENT. 

Extract  ion  of  Foots,  in  Algebra  and  Arithmetic, 
the  methods  of  finding  the  roots  of  given  numbers  or 
quantities.  See  Algebra  and  Arithmetic. 

EXTRACTOR,  in  Midwifery,  an  inftrument  or 
forceps  for  extracting  children  by  the  head. 

EXTRAJUDICIAL,  fomething  done  out  of  the 
proper  court,  or  the  ordinary  courfe  of  law.  As  when 
judgment  is  given  in  a  caufe,  or  cafe,  not  depending  in 
in  that  court  where  fuch  judgment  is  given,  or  wherein 
the  judge  has  no  jurifdiClion. 

EXTRAORDINARII,  amongft  the  Romans,  was 
a  body  of  men  confifting  of  a  third  part  of  the  foreign 
horfe  and  a  fifth  of  the  foot,  which  was  feparated  from 
the  reft  of  the  forces  borrowed  from  the  confederate 
ftates  w7ith  great  policy  and  caution,  to  prevent  any 
defign  that  they  might  poflibly  entertain  againft  the 
natural  forces.  A  more  choice  body  of  men  were 
drawn  from  among  the  extraordinarii  under  the  name 
of  ableBi.  See  Ablecti. 

EXTRx\ORDINARY,  fomething  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  courfe. 

Extraordinary  Couriers ,  are  thofe  fent  exprefs  on 
fome  urgent  occafion. 

Extraordinary  Ambaffador ,  or  envoy,  is  iuch  a  one 
as  is  fent  to  treat  or  negotiate  fome  fpecial  and  import¬ 
ant  affair,  as  a  marriage,  a  treaty,  confederacy,  c£c. 
or  even  on  occafion  of  fome  ceremony,  as  condolence, 
congratulation,  &c. 

A  gazette,  journal,  or  other  newspaper  extraordinary, 
is  that  publiftied  after  fome  great  and  notable .  event, 
containing  the  detail  or  particulars  thereof,  wnich  are 
not  found  in  the  ordinary  papers. 

EXTRAVAGANTES,  thofe  decretal  epiftleir 
wrhich  were  publiftied  after  the  Clementines. 

They  were  fo  called,  becaufe  at  firft  they  were  not 
di^efted  or  ranged  with  the  other  papal  conftitutions, 
but  feemed  to  be,  as  it  were,  detached  from  the  canon 
law.  They  continued  to  be  called  by  the  fame  name 
when  they  were  afterwards  inferted  in  the  body  of  the 
canon  law.  The  firft  extravagantes  are  thofe  of  John 
XXII.  fucceffor  of  Clement  V.  The  laft  collection 
was  brought  down  to  the  year  .1483,  and  was  called  . 
the  common  extravagantes ,  notwithftanding  that  they 
were  likewife  incorporated  with  the  reft  of  the  canon 

la  EXTRAVASATION,  in  contufions,  fiffures,  de- 
preffions,  fraftures,  and  other  accidents  of  the  cranium, 
is  when  one  or  more  of  the  blood-veffels,  chat  ;ire  di- 
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flnbutedin  the  dura  mater,  Is  broken  or  divided,  wliere- 
F xu vice  ^  t^ere  is  fuch  a  diicharge  of  blood  as  greatly  oppref- 
,xuvias.  ^  pes  |Drajn^  an(^  J{ftur^s  office  ;  frequently  bringing 
on  violent  pains  and  other  mifchiefs;  and  at  length 
death  itfelf,  unlefs  the  patient  is  timely  relieved.  See 
Surgery  and  Medicine  Index, 

EXTREME,  is  applied  to  the  lad  and  outermod 
part  of  any  thing  \  or  that  which  finiflies  and  terminates 
it  on  that  fide. 

Extremes,  in  Logic ,  denote  the  two  extreme  terms 
of  the  conclulion  of  a  fyilogifm  \  viz.  the  predicate  and 
fubjeCt.  They  are  called  extremes ,  from  their  relation 
to  another  term,  which  is  a  medium  or  mean  between 
them.  The  predicate,  as  being  likewife  had  in  the 
rirft  proportion,  is  Called  the  ?najus  extremum f  greater 
extreme  5  and  the  fubjeCt,  as  being  put  in  the  fecond 
or  minor  proportion,  is  called  the  minus  extremum,  lef- 
fer  extreme.  Thus,  in  the  fyilogifm,  man  is  an  ani¬ 
mal  5  Peter  is  a  man,  therefore  Peter  is  an  animal  ;  the 
word  animal  is  the  greater  extreme,  Peter  the  lefs  ex¬ 
treme,  and  man  the  medium.  See  Syllogism. 

Extreme  and  mean  proportion,  in  Geometry ,  is  when 
a  line  is  fo  divided,  that  the  whole  line  is  to  the  greater 
fegment,  as  that  fegment  is  to  the  other  :  Or,  as  it  is  ex- 
preffed  by  Euclid,  when  the  line  is  fo  divided,  that  the 
rectangle  under  the  whole  line,  and  the  leffer  fegment,  is 
equal  to  the  fquare  of  the  greater  fegment. 

Extreme  IJnBion .  See  Unction. 
EXTREMITIES  of  figures,  in  Painting,  is  ufed 
for  the  head,  hands,  and  feet.  Thefe  ffiould  be  drawn 
with  more  nicety  and  exa&nefs,  or  more  terminated 
than  other  parts  ;  and  thus  help  to  render  the  aCtion 
more  expreffive. 

EXTRINSIC,  among  metaphyficians,  is  taken  in 
various  fenfes.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  a  thing^s  not  be¬ 
longing  to  the  effence  of  another  5  in  which  fenfe,  the 
efficient  caufe  and  end  of  a  thing  are  faid  to  be  extrin¬ 
fic.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  a  thing’s  not  being  contain¬ 
ed  within  the  capacity  of  another  ;  in  wffiich  fenfe,  thofe 
caufes  are  called  extrinfic  which  introduce  fomething 
into  a  fubjeCt  from  without,  as  wffien  a  fire  introduces 
heat.  Sometimes  it  fignifies  a  thing  added  or  applied 
to  another ,  in  which  fenfe  accidents  and  adherents 
are  faid  to  be  extrinfic  to  the  futjeds  to  which  they 
adhere.  Sometimes  the  vifion  is  faid  to  be  extrinfic 
from  fome  form  wdiich  does  not  exift  in  that  thing, 
but  is  adjacent  to  it,  or  by  fome  means  or  other  with¬ 
out  it.  *• 

EXTUBERANCES,  in  Medicine,  are  fwellings  or 
rifings  up  in  the  fieffi  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 

EXUBERANCE,  (compounded  of  ex  and  uher, 
“  plentiful in  Rhetoric,  a  redundancy.  See  RE¬ 
DUNDANCE  and  Pleonasm. 

EXUDATION.  See  Exsudation. 

EXVERR/E,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  brufh  ufed  in 
clearifing  houfes  out  of  which  a  dead  perfon  had  been 
carried. 

EXULCERATION,  in  Medicine,  the  ad  of 
caufing  or  producing  ulcers.  Thus,  arfenic  exulce- 
rates  the  intedines  5  corrofive  humours  exulcerate  the 
fkin. 

Exulceration  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  an  ulcer 
Itfelf ,  but  more  generally  for  thofe  beginning  erofions 
which  wear  away  the  fubflance,  and  form  ulcers. 

EXUVIAE,  among  naturalifts,  denote  the  cad  off 
VOL.  VIII.  Part  I. 
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parts  or  coverings  of  animals,  as  the  fkins  of  ferpents,  Exuvbc 
caterpillars,  and  other  infeCts.  ii 

Exuviae  is  alfo  ufed  for  fome  (hells  and  other  marine  ^m^ut  u> 
bodies,  frequently  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  5 
fuppofed  to  have  been  depofited  there  at  the  deluge, 
as  being  the  real  fpoils  of  once  living  creatures.  See 
Deluge,  Conchology,  and  Geology. 

EY,  in  our  old  writers,  the  fame  with  infula,  u  an 
ifland  f  from  which  comes  eyet ,  a  fmall  illand  or  iflet, 
vulgarly  called  eijght . 

EYCK.  See  Bruges,  John  of. 

EYE,  in  Anatomy .  See  Anatomy  Index. 

A  new  bom  child  (hall  be  obferved,  perhaps,  never  to 
keep  its  eyes  fixed  on  any  one  objed,  but  continually 
changing  from  one  to  another,  and  if  you  put  your 
hand  before  them,  the  child  will  not  wink.  Hence  fome 
have  thought,  that  new’-born  infants  have  no  fight  ; 
but  this  is  a  midake  \  and  the  true  reafon  why  their 
eyes  are  in  perpetual  motion  is,  that  they  have  not  yet 
acquired  the  habit  of  examining  one  thing  at  once  with 
their  eyes  :  their  not  wanking  at  the  approach  of  the 
hand,  arifes  from  their  want  of  experience  how  eafily 
their  eyes  may  be  hurt  \  but  in  a  few  days  they  get  the 
habit  of  wanking,  fo  that  afterwards  their  eyes  do  it 
fpontaneoufly  at  the  approach  of  danger. 

Artificial  eyes  are  made  of  concave  plates  of  gold,  fil- 
ver,  or  glafs,  and  are  flained  fo  as  to  refemble  the  natu¬ 
ral  eye.  They  mull,  when  fixed  in  the  orbit,  be  taken 
out  and  cleaned  every  night,  and  replaced  in  the  mom 
ing.  If  no  more  of  a  dileafed  eye  is  removed  than  what 
is  preternaturally  projected,  or  if  enough  is  left  to  pre- 
ferve  the  mufcles  unhurt,  the  artificial  eye  will  have  a 
little  motion  from  the  mufcles  that  remain.  If  the  eye 
does  not  fit  well,  it  irritates  and  inflames  the  other  eye  * 
in  which  cafe  lay  it  afide,  until  one  can  be  had  that 
fits  better. 

Bull's  Eye,- in  Afronomy.  See  Aldebaran. 

Eye  of  a  Bloch,  in  naval  affairs,  that  part  of  the  rope- 
drop  which  is  faftened  to  fome  neceffary  place  in  the 
(hip  :  the  drop  is  a  fort  of  wreath  or  rope  formed  into 
a  ring,  and  fixed  round  the  block  for  the  double  con¬ 
venience  of  drengthening  the  block  and  fadening  it  in 
any  place  where  it  is  wanted. 

Eye,  in  Agriculture  and  Gardening,  fignifies  a  little 
bud  or  (hoot,  inferted  into  a  tree  by  wray  of  graft.  See 
Engrafting. 

Eye  of  a  Tree ,  a  fmall  pointed  knot  to  which  the 
leaves  dick,  and  from  which  the  ffioots  or  fprigs  pro¬ 
ceed.  See  Gemma. 

Eye,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  22  miles  from  Ipfwich  and 
91  from  London.  It  may  be  called  an  ifland,  becaufe 
it  is  furrounded  by  a  brook  near  the  borders  of  Norfolk, 
in  the  road  between  Ipfivich  and  Norwich.  It  was  in¬ 
corporated  by  King  John  ;  has  twro  bailiffs,  10  princi¬ 
pal  burgeffes,  24  common  council,  a  recorder,  and  town 
clerk.  It  is  a  mean-built  place,  with  narrow  dreets. 

The  chief  manufacture  is  bone-lace  and  fpinning.  Here 
is,  however,  a  large  handfome  church  ,  and  near  it  are 
the  ruinous  walls  of  an  ancient  cadle  and  monadery. 

The  market  is  on  Saturday,  the  fair  on  Whit-Monday. 

It  has  only  fent  members  to  parliament  fince  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV. 

Ey e-B right.  See  Euphrasia,  Botany  Index. 

EYMOUTH,  a  town  of  Scotland  in  the  county  of 
Berwick,  formerly  fortified  to  curb  the  garrifon  of  Ber- 
3  D  wick, 
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wick,  from  which  place  it  is  diRant  fix  miles,  .  v 
i.  50.  N.  Lat.  55.  50.  It  gave  title  of  baron  in  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  to  Churchill,  afterwards  the  great 
duke  of  Marlborough  *,  but  he  having  no  male  ilfue,  it 

became  extinft  in  him.  , 

EYRAC,  or  Irac,  Arabia,  a  province  of  Turkey 
m  Alia,  345  miles  in  length,  and  190  in  breadth  5  of 
which  Bagdad  is  the  capital. 

Eyrac  Agemi,  the  principal  province  of  Perfia,  an¬ 
ciently  called  Pnrthia . 

EYRE,  or  Eire,  in  Law,  the  court  of  itinerant  ju- 

flices.  See  Assise.  * 

EYRIE,  in  Falconry ,  a  brood  or  neft,  a  place  where 
hawks  build  and  hatch  their  young. 

EZEKIEL,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  TeRament, 
referring  chiefly  to  the  degenerate  manners  and  corrup¬ 
tions  of  the  Jews  of  thofe  times.  It  abounds  with  fine 
lentences  and  rich  comparifons,  and  difcovers  a  good 
deal  of  learning  in  profane  matters.  #  . 

Ezekiel  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  with  Jehoi- 
achin,  and  began  his  prophecies  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
captivity.  He  was  cotemporary  with  Jeremiah,  who 
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W.  Long,  prophefied  at  the  fame  time  in  Judea.  He  foretold 
*  '  many  events,  particularly  the  deftru&ioiv  of  the  temple, 

the  fatal  cataftrophe  of  thofe  who  revolted  from  Baby  >  „ 
Ion  to  Egypt,  and  the  happy  return  of  the  Jews  to  their 
own  land. 

EZION-gaber.  See  Asiongaber. 

EZRA,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teflament  j 
comprehending  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews  from  the  time 
of  Cyrus’s  edi£t  for  their  return,  to  the  20th  year  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  It  fpecifies  the  number  of 
Jews  who  returned,  and  Cyrus’s  proclamation^  for  the 
rebuilding  the  temple,  together  with  the  laying  ^  its 
foundation,  the  obftru£Uon  it  met  with,  and  the  fhuflv- 
ing  thereof  in  the  reign  of  Darias. 

The  illuftrious  author  of  this  book  was  alfo  the  re- 
florer  and  publifher  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  I  eftament* 
See  Bible. 

The  books  of  Ezra,  called  in  the  Englifh  verfion  the 
Firf  and  Second  Book  of  Efdras ,  though  held  by  fome, 
particularly  the  Greeks,  for  canonical,  are  thrown  by 
the  Englifh  church  into  the  number  of  apocryphal- 
hooks,  being  only  extant  in  Greek. 


Ezicm* 
gab  er, 
Ezra. 
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FTHE  fourth  confonant,  and'  fixth  letter  of  the 
3  alphabet.  The  letter  F  is  borrowed  from  the 
dlgamma  or  double  gamma  of  the  Aiolians,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  infcription  on  the  pedeftal  of  the  Colof- 
fus  at  Delos  ,  and  was  undoubtedly  formed  from  the 
old  Hebrew  vau and  though  this  letter  is  not  found  in 
the  modern  Greek  alphabet,  yet  it  was  in  the  ancient 
one,  from  whence  the  Latins  received  it  and  tranfmit- 
ed  it  to  us. 

It  is  formed  by  a  Rrong  expreflion  of  the  breath,  and 
joining  at  the  fame  time  the  upper  teeth,  and  under  lip. 
It  has  but  one  fort  of  found,,  which  has  a  great  affinity 
with  v  $tnd  ph ,  the  letter  being  written  for  it  by  us  in 
all  Greek  words,  as  phihfopliyr  8tc.  though  the  Italians 

write  itflofofa.,  #  .  . 

The  Romans  for  fome  time  ufed  an  inverted  F,  jj, 
infteacLof  V  confonant,  which  had  no  peculiar  figure 
in  their  alphabet..  Thus,  in  infcriptions  we  meet  with 
'  TERMINA^IT,  DI^I,  &c.  Lipfius  and'  others  fay, 
that  it  was  the  emperor  Claudius  who  introduced  the 
ufe  of  the  inverted  digamma,  or  :  but  it  did  not 
lpng  fubfift  after  his  death  \  for  Quintilian,  obferves, 
that  it  was  not  ufed  in  his  time. 

F,  or  FA,  in  Mufc,  is  the  fourth  note  in  tifing  in  this 
order  of  the  gamut,  at,  re,  mi,  fa.  It  likewife  de¬ 
notes  one  of  the  Greek  keys  in  mufic,  deftined  for  the 

bafs.  #  , 

F  in  phyfical  prefcription  Rands  for  -Fiat,  or 
“  Let  it  be  done.”  Thus/  s.  a .  figmfcs fat fecundum 
artem . 

F,  was  alfo  a  numeral  letter  fignifying  40  *  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  verfe. 


Sexta  quaterdenos  gent  qu&  difat  a b  alpha ;  ^ 

And  when  a  dafli  was  added  at  top,,  thus  F,  it  figni-  H 
fied  forty  thoufand.  .  - 

F,  in  the  civil  law.  Two  Ps  joined  together  thus,/, 
fignify  the  Pandeds.  See  Pandects. 

F,  in  the  civil  law,  a  ftigma  or  brand  put;  upon  fe¬ 
lons  with  a  hot  iron,  on  their  being  admitted  to  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  clergy  5  by  Rat.  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  13. 

FABA.  See  Vicia,  Botany  Index. 

FAB  AGO,  a  fpecies  of  bean-caper.  See  Zygo- 
phyllum,  Botany  Index . 

FABER.  See  Zeus,  Ichthyology  Index* 

FABIAN,.  Robert,  an  alderman  of  the  Hty  of 
London,  and  fheriff  in  the  year  14945  was  a  perfon  of 
learning  for  the  time  he  lived  in,  a  good  poet,  and 
author  of  a  Chronicle  of  England  and  France,  entitled 
The  Concordance  of  Stories ,  in  two  volumes  folio,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Btute,  and  ending  with  the  2Cth'  of- 
Henry  VII.  1504.  It  contains  feveral  curious  parti¬ 
culars-  relative  to  the  city  of  London  4  not  elfewhere  to 
be  found.  Stow  calls  it  u  a  painful  labour,  to  the 
great  honour  of  the  city  and  of  the  whole  realm”:  We 
are  told  that  Cardinal  Wolfey  caufed  as  many  copies 
of  this  book  a3  he  could  procure  to  be  burned,  be- 
caufe  the  author  had  made  too  clear  a  difeovery  of 
the  large  revenues  of  the  clergy.  Fabian  died  in 

^FABII,  a  noble  and  powerful  family  at  Rome,  who 
derived  their  name  from  faba,  a  bean,  becaufe  fome  ot 
their  anceRors  cultivated  this  pulfe.  They  were  once 
fa  numerous  that  they  t^ok  upon  themfelves  to  wage 
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Fabius.  a  war  againft  the  Veientes.  They  Came  to  a  general 
engagement  near  the  Cremera,  in  which  all  the  family 
confiding  of  306  men,  were  totally  (lain,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  277.  There  only  remained  one  whofe  tender 
age  had  detained  him  at  Rome,  and  from  him  arofe 
the  noble  Fabii  in  the  following  ages. 

FABIUS,  Maximus  Rullianus,  was  firft  of  the 
Fabii  who  obtained  the  furname  of  Maximus ,  for  lef- 
fenittg  the  power  of  the  populace  at  eledions.  He 
was  mader  of  horfe  :  and  his  victory  over  the  Samnites 
in  that  capacity  nearly  cod  him  his  life,  becaufe  he 
engaged  the  enemy  without  the  command  of  the  di£la. 
tor.  He  was  five  times  conful,  twice  didator,  and 
once  cenfor.  He  triumphed  over  feven  different  nations 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  rendered  himfelf 
illudrious  by  his  patriotifm. 

Fabius  Rujlicus ,  an  hidorian  in  the  age  of  Clau¬ 
dius  and  Nero.  He  was  intimate  with  Seneca  *,  and  the 
encomiums  which  Tacitus  pafies  upon  his  dyle,  make 
us  regret  the  lofs  of  his  compofitions. 

.  Fabius  Maximus ,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who 
from  a  dull  and  inadive  childhood  was  raifed  to  the 
highed  offices  of  the  date.  In  his  fird  confulftiip  he 
obtained  a  victory  over  Liguria  •,  and  the  fatal  battle  of 
Thrafymenus  occafioned  his  eledion  to  the  didator- 
fhip  In  this  important  office  he  began  to  oppofe 
Hannibal,  not  by  fighting  him  in  the  open  field,  like 
his  predeceffors,  but  he  continually  harafled  his  army 
by  countermarches  and  ambufeades,  from  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  furname  of  Cun&ator  or  Delayer.  Hannibal 
fent  him  word,  “  That  if  he  was  as  great  a  captain  as 
he  would  be  thought,  he  ought  to  come  into  the  plain 
and  give  him  battle.1’  But  Fabius  coldly  replied, 

That  if  he  was  as  great  a  captain  as  he  would  be 
thought,  he  would  do  well  to  force  him  to  fight.” 
Such  operations  for  the  commander  of  the  Roman  ar¬ 
mies  gave  offence  to  fome  \  and  Fabius  was  even  accuf- 
ed  of  cowardice.  He,  however,  continued  firm  in  his 
fird  refolutions  ;  and  patiently  bore  to  fee  his  mader  of 
horfe  raifed  to  ihare  the  didatorial  dignity  with  him¬ 
felf  by  means  of  his  enemies  at  home.  When  he  had 
laid  down  his  office  of  didator,  his  fuccefTors  for  a 
while  followed  his  plan*,  but  the  rafhnefs  of  Varro,  and 
his  contempt  for  the  operations  of  Fabius,  occafioned 
the  fatal  battle  of  Cannae.  Tarentum  was  obliged  to 
furrender  to  his  arms  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  j  and 
on  that  occafion  the  Carthaginian  army  obferved  that 
Fabius  was  the  Hannibal  of  Rome.  When  lie  had 
made  an  agreement  with  Hannibal  for  the  ranfom  of 
the  captives,  which  was  totally  difap proved  by  the 
Roman  fenate,  he  fold  all  his  edates  to  pay  the  mo¬ 
ney,  rather  than  forfeit  his  word  to  the  enemy.  The 
bold  propofal  of  young  Scipio  to  go  and  carry  the 
war  from  Italy  to  Africa,  was  rejeded  by  Fabius. as 
chimerical  and  dangerous.  He  did  not,  however,  live 
to  fee  the  fuccefs  of  the  Roman  arms  under  Scipio, 
and  the  conqued  of  Carthage  by  meafure.s  which  he 
treated  with  contempt  and  heard  with  indignation. 
He  died  in  the  100th  year  of  his  age,  after  lie  had 
been  five  times  conful,  and  twice  honoured  with  a 
triumph.  The  Romans  were  fo  fenfible  of  his  great 
merit  and  fervices,  that  the  expences  of  his  funeral 
were  defrayed  from  the  public  treafury.  His  fon  bore 
the  fame  name,  and  fhowed  himfelf  worthy  of  his  noble 
father’s  virtues.  During  his  confulfliip  he  received  a 
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vifit  from  his  father  on  horfeback  in  the  camp.  The  Fab  in  j 
fon  ordered  his  father  to  difmount  *,  and  the  old  man  I! 
cheerfully  obeyed,  embracing  his  fon,  and  faying,  “  I  Fabriano. 
wilhed  to  know  whether  you  knew  what  it  is  to  be 
conful.”  He  died  before  his  father,  and  Cundator 
with  the  moderation  of  a  philofopher  delivered  a  funeral 
oration  over  the  dead  body  of  his  fon. 

Fabius,  ftyled  Pi&or ,  a  Roman  general  and  hifto- 
rian.  He  firft  introduced  painting  at  Rome  ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  caufed  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Health  to  be 
painted,  fome  authors  have  erroneoufly  reckoned  him 
a  painter.  He  died  about  216  B.  C. 

Fable,  a  tale,  or  feigned  narration,  defigned  either 
to  inftrud  or  divert,  difguifed  under  the  allegory  of  an 
adion,  See. 

Fables  were  the  firft  pieces  of  wit  that  made  their 
appearance  in  the  World  j  and  have  continued  to  be 
highly  valued,  not  only  in  times  of  the  greateft  fimpli- 
city,  but  in  the  molt  polite  ages  of  the  world.  Jo- 
tham’s  fable  of  the  trees  is  the  oldeft  that  is  extant, 
and  as  beautiful  as  any  that  have  been  jnade  fince.  Na¬ 
than’s  fable  Of  the  poor  man  is  next  in  antiquity.  We 
find  ^Efop  in  the  molt  diftant  ages  of  Greece  '■>  and  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  we  read 
of  a  mutiny  appeafed  by  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  the 
members.  As  fables  had  their  rife  in  the  very  infancy 
of  learning,  they  never  fiourifhed  more  than  when 
learning  was  at  its  greateft  height  \  witnefs  Horace, 

Boileau,  and  Fontaine. 

Fable  is  the  fineft  way  of  giving  counfel,  and  moft 
univerfally  pleafing,  becaufe  leaft  (hocking  *,  for,  in  the 
reading  of  a  fable,  a  man  thinks  he  is  direding  himfelf, 
whilft  he  is  following  the  didates  of  another,  and  con- 
fequently  is  not  fenfible  of  that  which  %  is  the  moft  un- 
pleafing  circumftanee  in  advice.  Befides,  the  mind  is 
never  fo  much  pleafed  as  when  (he  exerts  herfelf  in  any 
adion  that  gives  her  an  idea  of  her  own  abilities  ,  this 
natural  pride  of  the  foul  is  very  much  gratified  in  the 
reading,  of  fable. 

Fable,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  plot  of  an  epic  or  dra¬ 
matic  poem  *  and  is,  according  to  Ariftotle,  the  prim' 
cipal  part,  and,  as  it  were,  the  foul  of  the  poem.  See 
Poetry. 

FABRI,  PIonorius,  a  laborious  .Tefuit  born  in  the 
diocefe  of  Bellay,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  (kill  in 
philofophy  and  the  mathematics,  and  by  writing  a 
great  number  of  books  ;  the  moft  curious  of  which 
treat  of  geometry,  optics,  the  loadftone,  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea,  &c.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1688. 

FABRIANO,  Gentile  da,  painter  of  hiftory,  was 
born  at  Verona  in  1332,  and  became  a  difciple  of  Gio¬ 
vanni  da  Fiefole.  In  that  early  age  of  painting  he 
rendered  himielf  very  famous,  and  was  employed  to  a- 
dorn  a  great  number  of  churches  and  palaces  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  Urbino,  Siena,  Perufia,  and  Rome,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  one  pidure  of  his,  repre- 
fenting  the  Virgin  and  Child,  attended  by  Jofeph, 
which  is  preferved  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore, 
was  highly  commended  by  Michael  Angelo.  .By  or¬ 
der  of  the  doge  and  fenate  of  Venice,  he  painted  a 
pidure  in  the  great  council  chamber,  which  was.  con- 
fidered  as  fo  extraordinary  a  performance,  that  his  em¬ 
ployers  granted  him  a  penfion  for  life,  and  conferred  on 
him  the  higheft  honour  of  their  ftate,  which  was,  the 
3  D  2  privilege 
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Fabric,  privilege  of  wearing  the  habit  of  a  noble  Venetian. 

Fabricius.  He  died  [n  1^12. 

- *  FABRIC,  in  general,  denotes  the  ftru&ure  or  con- 

ftru&ion  of  any  thing  5  but  particularly  of  buildings, 
as  a  church,  hall,  houfe,  &c.  See  Architecture. 

Fabric  Lands ,  thole  formerly  given  towards  re¬ 
building  and  repairing  of  cathedrals  and  other  churches  ^ 
for  anciently  almoft  every  body  gave  more  or  lefs,  by 
his  will,  to  the  fabric  of  the  parifh  church  where  he 
dwelt. 

FABRICIUS,  C.  a  celebrated  Roman,  who  in 
his  firft  confulftiip,  year  of  Rome  470,  obtained  feve- 
Tal  victories  over  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  and  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph.  The  riches  which  were  ac¬ 
quired  in  thofe  battles  were  immenfe,  the  foldiers  were 
liberally  rewarded  by  the  conful,  and  the  treafury  was 
enriched  with  400  talents.  Two  years  after,  Fabri¬ 
cius  went  as  ambalfador  to  Pyrrhus,  and  refufed  with 
contempt  prefents,  and  heard  with  indignation  offers, 
which  might  have  corrupted  the  fidelity  of  a  lefs  vir¬ 
tuous  citizen.  Pyrrhus  had  occafion  to  admire  the 
magnanimity  of  Fabricius  •,  but  his  aftonifhment  was 
more  powerfully  awakened  when  he  faw  him  make  a 
difcovery  of  the  perfidious  offers  of  his  phyfician,  who 
pledged  himfelf  to  the  Roman  general  for  a  fum  of 
money  to  poifon  his  royal  mailer.  To  this  greatnefs 
of  foul  was  added  the  moil  confummate  knowledge  of 
military  affairs,  and  the  greateft  fimplicity  of  manners. 
Fabricius  never  ufed  rich  plate  at  his  table.  A  fmall  falt- 
cellar,  the  feet  of  which  were  of  horn,  was  the  only  fil- 
ver  veffel  which  appeared  in  his  houfe.  This  contempt 
of  luxury  and  ufelefs  ornaments  Fabricius  wiihed  to  in- 
fpire  among  the  people ;  and  during  his  cenforihip  he 
banifhed  from  the  fenate  Cornelius  Ruffinus,  who  had 
been  twice  conful  and  di&ator,  becaufe  he  kept  in  his 
houfe  more  than  ten  pounds  weight  of  filver  plate. 
Such  were  the  manners  of  the  conqueror  of  Pyrrhus, 
who  obferved  that  he  wiihed  rather  to  command  thofe 
that  had  money,  than  poffefs  it  himfelf.  He  lived  and 
died  in  the  greateft  poverty.  His  body  was  buried  at 
the  public  charge,  and  the  Roman  people  were  obliged 
to  give  a  dowry  to  his  two  daughters  when  they  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  years  of  maturity. 

Fabricius,  George ,  a  learned  German,  born  at 
Chemnitz  in  Mifnia,  in  T  5 1 6.  After  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  he  vifited  Italy  in  quality  of  tutor  to  a  young 
nobleman  ,  and,  examining  all  the  remains  of  antiqui¬ 
ty  with  great  accuracy,  compared  them  with  their  de- 
fcriptions  in  Latin  writers.  The  refult  of  thefe  obfer- 
vations  wras  his  work  entitled  Roma ,  containing  a  de- 
fcription  of  that  city.  He  afterwards  fettled  at  Mife- 
num,  where  he  conduced  a  great  fchool  to  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1571*  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  facred  Latin  poems,  wrote  feven  books  of 
the  Annals  of  Mifnia ,  three  of  the  Annals  of  Meijfeny 
and  Travels . 

Fabricius,  Jero?ny  a  celebrated  phyfician  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  16th  century  (furnamed  Aquapendente , 
from  the  place  of  his  birth),  was  the  difciple  and  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Fallopius.  He  chiefly  applied  himfelf  to  fur- 
gery  and  anatomy,  which  he  profeffed  at  Padua  for  40 
years  with  extraordinary  reputation.  The  republic  of 
Venice  fettled  a  large  penfion  upon  him,  and  honoured 
him  with  a  gold  chain  and  a  ftatue.  He  died  in  1603  \ 
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leaving  behind  him  feveral  works  which  are  much  Fabricius 
efteemed. 

Fabricius,  John  Albert ,  one  of  the  raoft  learned 
and  laborious  men  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Leipfic  in 
1668.  He  was  chofen  profeffor  of  eloquence  at  Ham¬ 
burgh  in  1699,  and  was  made  do&or  of  divinity  at 
Kiel.  His  works  are  numerous  ,  and  he  died  at  Ham- 
burgh  in  \  736,  after  a  life  fpent  in  the  fevereft  literary 
application  to  colled  and  publifti  valuable  remains  of 
ancient  learning. 

Fabricius,  Vincent ,  born  at  Hamburgh  in  1613, 
was  a  good  poet,  a  great  orator,  an  able  phyfician,  and 
a  learned  civilian.  He  was  for  fome  time  counfellor 
to  the  biftiop  of  Lubec,  and  afterward*  burgomafter 
and  fyndic  of  the  city  of  Dantzic  5  from  whence  he 
was  13  times  fent  deputy  into  Poland,  where  he  died 
at  Warfaw  in  1657,  during  the  diet  of  that  kingdom. 

The  moft  complete  edition  of  Fabricius*s  poems  and 
other  works  was  publifhed  at  Leipfic  in  1685,  under 
the  dire&ion  of  his  fon  Frederic  Fabricius. 

Fabricius,  Baron ,  one  of  the  fineft  gentlemen  of 
his  time,  and  known  to  the  public  by  his  letters  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  tranfa&ions  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  dur¬ 
ing  his  refidence  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  was  defcended 
from  a  good  family  in  Germany.  He  was  taken  early 
into  the  fervice  of  the  court  of  Holftein  ;  and  was 
fent  in  a  public  character  to  the  king  of  Sweden  whilft 
he  was  at  Bender  where  he  foon  acquired  the  good 
graces  of  that  prince.  He  accompanied  him  in  hi‘s 
exercifes  ;  gave  him  a  turn  for  reading  ,  and  it  was  out 
of  his  hand  Charles  fnatched  Boileau’s  fatires,  when 
he  tore  out  thofe  that  reprefented  Alexander  the  Great 
as  a  madman.  Fabricius  was  alfo  in  favour  wfith  Sta- 
niflaus,  and  with  our  King  George  I.  whom  he  accom¬ 
panied  in  his  laft  journey  to  Hanover,  and  was  with 
him  when  he  died.  A  tranfiation  of  his  letters  was 
publifhed  in  London  1761. 

FABROT,  Charles  Hannibal,  one  of  the  moft  ce¬ 
lebrated  civilians  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Aixin  1681  j 
and  acquired  fan  extraordinary  fkill  in  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  and  in  the  belles  lettres.  He  publiftied  the 
BaJMccc ,  or  Conftitutions  of  the  Emperors  of  the  Eaft, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  learned  notes,  in  feven  vols. 
folio  ,  and  editions  of  Cedrenus ,  Nicetas ,  Anajiafius  Bi - 
bliothecarius ,  Confantine  Manqjfes ,  and  Cujasy  with  learn¬ 
ed  and  curious  notes. 

FABULOUS,  fomething  confiding  of,  or  connect¬ 
ed  with,  a  fable. 

Fabulous  Age ,  among  ancient  hiftorians.  See 
Age. 

FACE,  the  furface,  or  firft  fide  which  a  body  pre¬ 
fents  to  the  eye.  We  fay,  the  face  of  the  earth,  of  the 
waters,  &c.  Polyhedrons  have  feveral  faces,  A  die, 
or  cube,  has  fix  faces. 

Face,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  vifage  of  an  ani¬ 
mal,  and  efpecially  of  man  *,  and  comprehends,  in  the 
latter,  all  that  part  of  the  head  which  is  not  covered 
with  the  common  long  hair.  The  Latins  call  it  facies  y 
vultusy  osy  &*c. 

The  human  face  is  called  the  image  of  the  foul,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  feat  of  the  principal  organs  of  fenfe ;  and  the 
place  where  the  ideas,  emotions,  &c.  of  the  foul  are 
chiefly  fet  to  view.  Pride  and  dildain  are  fhown  in  the 
eyebrows,  modefty  on  the  cheeks,  majefty  in  the  fore¬ 
head, 
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head,  See.  It  is  the  face  (hows  the  fex,  age,  tempera¬ 
ment,  health,  or  difeafe,  Sec. 

;  The  face,  confidered  as  the  index  of  the  pafilons, 
habits,  Sec,  of  the  perfon,  makes  the  fubjeSl  of  phy- 
fiognomy.  See  Physiognomy. 

Face,  among  painters  and  artifts,  is  ufed  to  denote 
a  certain  dimension  of  the  human  body,  adopted  for  de¬ 
termining  the  proportion  which  the  feveral  parts  fhould 
bear  to  one  another.  See  Drawing. 

Face,  in  the  military  art,  a  word  of  command,  in¬ 
timating  to  turn  about  :  thus,  face  to  the  right ,  is  to 
turn  upon  the  left  heel  a  quarter-round  to  the  right  ; 
and,  face  to  the  /eft,  is  to  turn  upon  the  right  heel  a 
quarter-round  to  the  left. 

FACIES  Hippocratic  a,  in  Medicine ,  is  when  the 
noftrils  are  (harp,  the  eyes  hollow,  the  temples  low, 
the  tips  of  the  ears  contracted  and  cold,  the  forehead 
dry  and  wrinkled,  and  the  complexion  pale  or  livid. — 
The  Hippocratic  face  is  chiefly  obferved  towards  the 
period  of  phthifes  and  other  confumptions,  and  is  held 
a  fure  prognoftic  of  death.  If  it  appears  within  three 
days  after  the  attack  of  an  acute  difeafe,  it  is  deemed 
to  indicate  death. 

FACTION,  a  cabal  or  party  formed  in  a  ftate,  city, 
or  company. 

Faction,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  companies  of  combatants  in  the  circus.  They  were 
four,  viz.  the  white,  the  red,  the  green,  and  the  blue  y 
to  which  Domitian  added  another  of  purple  colour. 
They  were  fo  denominated  from  the  colour  of  the  live¬ 
ries  they  wore  ,  and  were  dedicated,  according  to  1M. 
Aur.  Cafiiodorus,  to  the  four  feafons  of  the  year  j  the 
green  being  confecrated  to  fpring,  the  blue  to  winter,, 
the  red  to  fummer,  and  the  white  tb  autumn.  .  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  ancient  inferiptions,  that  each  faffion  had 
its  procurators  and  phyfician  j  and  from  hiftory,  that 
party  rage  ran  fo  high  among  them,  that  in.  a.  difien- 
£on  between  two  fa&ions,  in  the  time  of  Juftinian,  al- 
moft  40,000  men  loft  their  lives  in  the  quarrel. 

FACTITIOUS,  any  thing  made  by  art,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  what  is  the  produce  of  nature.  Thus,  faflitious 
cinnabar  is  oppoled  to  native  cinnabar. 

FACTOR,  in  commerce,  is- an  agent  employed  by 
merchants  raiding  at  other  places,  to  buy  or  fell  goods, 
or  negotiate  bills,  or  tranfaft  any  kind  of  bufinefs  on 
their  account  ;  and  entitled  to  a  certain  allowance  tor 

his  trouble;  1  .  , 

A  fupercargo  differs  from  a  factor  in  this  :  ihe  .bu¬ 
finefs  of  the.  former  is  limited  to  the  care  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  cargo  j-  he  goes  along  with  it,  and  generally  re¬ 
turns  when  his  bufinefs  is  completed  :  the  latter  has  a 
fixed  refidence  abroad,  and  executes  bufinefs  for  differ¬ 
ent  merchants.  But  their  duties,  and  the  circumftan- 
ces  for  which  they  are  accountable,  are  the  dame. 

The  duty  of  a  faaor  is  to  procure  the  beft- intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  ftate  of  trade  at  his  place  of  refidence  5  of 
the  courfe  of  exchange  *,  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  goods  at  market,  their  prefent  price,  and  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  it  may  rife  or  fell  :  to  pay  exa<ft  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  his  employers*,  to  confult  their  advan¬ 
tage  in  matters  referred  to  his  direchon  3  to  execute 
their  bufinefs  with  all  the  defpatch  that  circumftances 
admit ;  to  be  early  in  his  intelligence,  diftind  in  his 
accounts,  and  pundual  in  his  correfpondence.  ^ 

A  favor’s  power  is  either  abfolute  or  limited,  I  ho 
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intrufted  with  ample  diferetionary  powers,  he  is  not  Factor, 
warranted  to  take  unreafonable  or  unufual  meafures,  or 
do  any  thing  contrary  to  his  employer’s  intereft  5  but 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  employer,  if  he  challenge  his 
proceedings,  to  prove  that  he  could  have  done  betterr 
and  was  guilty  of  wilful  mifinanagement. 

When  a  favor’s  power  is  limited,  he  muft  adhere 
ftriaiy  to  his  orders.  If  he  exceeds  his  power,  though 
with  a  view  to  his  employer’s  intereft,  he  is  liable  for 
the  confequence.  For  example,  if  he  gives  credit  when 
not  empowered,  or  longer  credit  if  not  empowered,  for 
the  fake  of  a  better  price,  and  the  buyer  proves  infol- 
vent,  he  is  liable  for  the  debt.  A  fadtor  has  no  power 
to  give  credit  unlefs  authorized  :  But  if  the  goods 
configned  be  generally  fold  on  credit  at  the  place  of 
confignation,  the  fadlor  will  be  vindicated  for  felling  at 
the  ufual  credit,  unlels  exprefsly  reftridled. 

Although  opinion  will  never  juftify  the  fadlor  for 
departing  from  orders,  neceflity  fometimes  will.  If  he 
be  limited  not  to  fell  goods  under  a  certain  price,  and 
the  goods  be  periffiable,  and  not  in  a  fituation  for  be¬ 
ing  kept,  he  may  fell  them,  to  prevent  their  deftrudlion, 
even  under  the  price  limited. 

A  fadlor  is  never  warranted  to  deal  on  truft,  ex¬ 
cept  with  perfons  in  good  credit  at  the  time.  If  the 
employer  challenge  the  debtors,  it  is  incumbent  on 
him  to  prove  that  their  bad  circumftances  were  known 
at  the  time  of  fale  y  and  the  fa&or  will  be  vindicated, 
if  he  trufted  them  at  the  fame  time  for  goods  of  his 
own. 

If  the  fa&or  fells  his  employer’s  goods  on  truft,  and, 
after  the  day  of  payment  is  elapfed,  receive  payment 
from  the  purchafer  for  a  debt  of  his  own,  he  becomes 
liable  in  equity  for  the  debt. 

In  cafe  of  bankruptcy,  the  fatftor  ought  immediately 
to  lay  attachments,  and  advife  his  employers  ;  and  he 
cannot  . withdraw  his  attachments,  nor  compound  debts,* 
without  orders. 

If  a  fadlor  fells  goods  belonging  to  different  .mer¬ 
chants  to  the  fame  perfon,  and  the  buyer  proves  jnfol- 
vent,  they  {hall  .bear  the  lofs  in  equal  proportions  y 
and,  if  the  buyer  has  paid  part  before  his  infolvency, 
without  fpecifying  for  which,  the  payment  ought  to 
be  diftributed  in  equal  proportions  j  but,  if  the  days 
of  payment  be  fixed,  and.  part  of  the  debts  only  due, 
the  payment  ought  to  be  applied,  in  the  firft  place,  to 
fuch  debts  as  were  due. 

If  he  makes  a  wrong  entry  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  and 
the  goods  be  feized  in  confequence  thereof,  he  muft 
bear  the  lofs,  unlefs  the  error  be  occafioned  by  a  mif- 
take  in  the  invoice,,  or  letter  of  advice. 

The  owner  bears  the  lofs  of  goods  feized  when  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  fmuggled’by  his  orders,  j  but.  the  fa&or 
complying  with  an  unlawful  order  is  liable  in  fuch  pe¬ 
nalties  as  the  laws  exa£l. 

If  a  fa&or  faves  the  duty  of  goods  due  to  a  foreign 
prince,  he  (hall 'have  the  benefit ;  for,  if  dete&ed,  he 
bears  the  lofs. 

If  a  faaor  fells  goods  bought  by  his  employer’s 
orders  for  his  own  advantage,  the  employer  may  reco¬ 
ver  the  benefit,  and  the  h&or  (hall  be  amerced  for  the 

fame.  .  , 

If  a  faaor  receives  bad  money  in  payment,  he  bears 
the  lofs 5  but  if  the  value  of  the  money  be  leffened  by 
the  government,  the  employer  bears  the  lofs. 
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A  fa£lor  is  not  liable  for  goods  fpoiled,  robbed,  or 
deftroyed  by  fire.  ^ 

If  a  fa£lor  receives  counterfeit  jewels  from  bis  em¬ 
ployer,  and  fells  them,  the  employer  is  liable  to  indem¬ 
nify  him  for  any  penalties  he  may  incur. 

If  a  fa&or  be  ordered  to  make  infurance,  and  ne- 
gledl  it,  and  the  fuhje£l  be  loft,  he  is  liable  to  make  it 
good,  providing  he  had  effefts  in  his  hands. , 

If  a  fa&or  buys  goods  for  his  employer,  his  bargain 
(hall  be  binding  on  the  employer* 

In  cafe  of  a  fa&or’s  infolvency,  the  owner  may  re¬ 
claim  his  goods  \  and,  if  they  be  fold  on  truft,  the 
•wner  (and  not  the  fa&or’s  creditors)  (hall  recover 
payment  of  the  debts. 

Factor,  in  multiplication,  a  name  given  to  the  mul¬ 
tiplier  and  multiplicand,  becailfe  they  conftitute  the 
produft.  See  Arithmetic. 

FACTORAGE,  called  alfo  commijjion ,  is  the  al¬ 
lowance  given  to  factors  by  the  merchant  wTho  employs 
them. 

A  fa£for’s  commiftion  in  Britain,  on  moft  kinds  of 
goods,  is  per  cent. ;  on  lead,  and  fome  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  2  per  cent.  \  in  Italy,  2^  per  cent. }  in  France, 
Holland,  Spa?n,  Portugal,  Hamburgh/  and  Dantzic, 
2  per  cent  :  in  Turkey,  3  per  cent.  \  in  North  Ameri¬ 
ca,  5  per  cent,  on  fales,  and  5  per  cent,  on  returns  ;  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  8  per  cent  for  commiftion  and  ftorage. 
In  fome  places,  it  is  cuftomary  for  the  factors  to  enfure 
the  debts  for  an  additional  allowance,  generally  i-J  per 
cent.  In  that  cafe,  they  are  accountable  for  the  debt 
when  the  ufual  term  of  credit  is  expired. 

Factorage  on  goods  is  fometimes  charged  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  rate  per  calk,  or  other  package,  meafure,  or  weight, 
specially  when  the  fa&or  is  only  employed  to  receive 
or  deliver  them. 

FACTORY  is  a  place  where  a  confiderable  number 
of  fa&ors  refide,  to  negotiate  for  their  mafters  or  em¬ 
ployers.  See  Factor. 

The  moft  confiderable  faftories  belonging  to  the 
Britilh  are  thofe  eftabliflied  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Turkey,  &c.  There  are  alfo  Englilh  fa&ories 
eftabliftied  at  Hamburgh,  Peterfburgh,  Dantzic,  and  in 
Holland  ;  all  endowed  with  certain  privileges. 

FACTUM,  in  Arithmetic ,  the  product  of  two  quan¬ 
tities  multiplied  by  each  other. 

FACULiE,  in  Afronomy ,  certain  bright  and  ftiining 
parts,  which  the  modern  aftronomers  have,  by  means  of 
telefcopes,  obferved  upon  or  about  the  furface  of  the 
fun  *,  they  are  but  very  feldom  feen. — The  word  is  pure 
Latin  ;  being  a  diminutive  of  fax ,  “  torch  •/’  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  here  applied  from  their  appearing  and  dif- 
appearing  by  turns. 

FACULTY,  in  Law ,  a  privilege  granted  to  a  per- 
fon,  by  favour  and  indulgence,  of  doing  what,  by  law’, 
he  ought  not  to  do. 

For  granting  thefe  privileges,  there  is  a  court  under 
the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  called  the  court  of  the 
faculties .  The  chief  officer  of  this  court  is  ftyled  mafer 
of  the  faculties ,  and  has  a  power  of  granting  difpenfa- 
tions  in  divers  cafes  :  as  to  marry  without  the  bans  be¬ 
ing  firft  publiftied,  to  eat  flelh  on  days  prohibited,  to 
ordain  a  deacon  under  age,  for  a  fon  to  fucceed  his  fa¬ 
ther  in  his  benefice,  a  clerk  to  hold  two  or  more  liv¬ 
ings,  &c. 

Faculty,  in  the  fchools,  a  term  applied  to  the  dif- 
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ferent  members  of  an  univerfity,  divided  according  to 
the  arts  and  fciences  taught  there  :  thus  in  moft  univer- 
fities  there  are  four  faculties,  viz.  1 .  Of  arts,  wffiich 
include  humanity  and  philofophy.  2.  Of  theology. 
3.  Of  phyfic.  And,  4,  Of  civil  law. 

Faculty  of  Advocates .  See  Advocates. 

Faculty  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  the  powers  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  viz.  underftanding,  will,  memory,  and  ima¬ 
gination.  See  Metaphysics. 

F/ECES,*  in  Chemi/lry ,  the  grofs  matter,  or  fedi^ 
ment,  that  fettles  at  the  bottom  after  di (filiation,  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  the  like. — The  faeces  of  wine  are  com¬ 
monly  called  Lees. 

F.&CFS,  in  Medicine ,  the  excrements  voided  by  ftool. 
See  Excrements. 

F/ECULENT,  in  general,  is  applied  to  things  a- 
bounding  with  faeces  or  dregs :  thus  the  blood  and 
other  humours  of  the  human  body  are  faid  to  be  fae- 
culent,  when  without  that  purity  which  is  necefiary  to 
health. 

FAENSA,  a  city  and  bifhop’s  fee  of  Italy,  fituated 
in  the  pope’s  territories,  about  30  miles  eaft  of  Bolog¬ 
na  :  E.  Long.  12.  38.  and  N.  Lat,  44.  30. 

FAENZA,  a  city  of  Romagna  in  Italy  with  a  bi¬ 
fhop’s  fee.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  and  has  undergone 
various  revolutions.  The  rivet  Amona  wafhes  its  wrallsf 
and  pafles  between  the  city  and  the  fuburbs,  which  are 
joined  by  a  ftone  bridge  defended  by  two  good  towers. 
The  city  is  remarkable  for  its  earthen  ware,  which  is 
the  beft  in  all  Italy. 

FAERNUS,  Gabriel,  a  native  of  Cremona  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  was  an  excellent  Latin  poet  and  critic  of  the  16th 
century.  He  was  fo  (killed  in  all  parts  of  polite  lite¬ 
rature,  that  the  cardinal  de  Medicis,  afterward  Pope 
Pius  IV.  was  particularly  fond  of  him.  He  was  the 
author  of  fome  Latin  elegies  \  of  100  Latin  fables,  fe- 
le&ed  from  the  ancients,  written  in  iambic  verfe  •,  and 
of  feveral  pieces  of  criticifm,  as  Cenfura  emendationum 
Livianarum ,  De  Metris  Comic  is,  &c.  He  was  re¬ 
markably  happy  in  decyphering  manuferipts,  and  re- 
ftoring  ancient  authors  to  their  purity  :  he  took  fuch 
pains  wdth  Terence  in  particular,  that  Bentley  has 
adopted  all  Tiis  notes  in  the  edition  he  gave  of  that 
writer.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1561  j  and  Thuanus, 
wffio  wrote  his  eloge,  fays  that  the  learned  world  was 
greatly  obliged  to  him  yet  had  been  ftill  more  fo,  if, 
inftead  of  fupprefting  the  then  unknown  fables  of  Phae- 
drus,  for  fear  of  leflening  the  value  of  his  own  Latin 
fables,  written  in  imitation  of  AL (bp,  he  had  been  con¬ 
tent  with  imitating  them.  M.  Perrault,  howrever,  who 
tranflated  Faernus’s  fables  into  French,  has  defended 
him  from  this  imputation,  by  affirming  that  the  firft 
MS.  of  Phaedrus’s  fables,  found  in  the  duft  of  an  old 
library,  was  not  difeovered  till  about  30  years  after 
Faernus’s  death. 

FAG  ARA,  iron  wood  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  tetrandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  43d  order,  Dumofe.  See  Botany  Index . 

FAGE,  Raimond  de  la,  an  excellent  defigner  and 
engraver,  highly  efteemed  by  Carlo  Maratti,  was  bom 
at  Touloufe  in  1648.  He  applied  himfelf  to  defign- 
ing,  through  inclination,  in  fpite  of  his  parents  ;  and 
had  no  mafter  nor  any  affiftance  :  but  his  fuperior  ta¬ 
lents  fupplied  the  w’ant  of  them,  and  he  became  one  of 
the  beft  defigners  in  Europe  ^  his  performances  on  li¬ 
centious 
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ccntious  fubjeCls  are  the  moll  efteemed. 
of  this  artift,  that  he  never  made  ufe  of  money,  but 
contracted  debts  $  and  when  the  accounts  were  brought 
him,  he  made  fome  defign  upon  the  back  of  the  bills, 
and  bid  the  owners  fell  the  drawings  to  connoiffeurs  for 
the  amount,  by  which  they  were  generally  great  gainers. 
Several  of  thofe  drawings  are  yet  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious.  He  led  a  loofe,  depraved  life }  and  his  re¬ 
peated  debaucheries  put  an  end  to  it  at  the  age  of  42. 

FAGGOT,  in  times  of  Popery  here,  was  a  badge 
worn  on  the  fleeve  of  the  upper  garment  of  fuch  per- 
fons  as  had  recanted  or  abjured  what  was  then  termed 
herefy  ;  being  put  on  after  the  perfon  had  carried  a  fag¬ 
got,  by  way  of  penance,  to  fome  appointed  place  of 
folemnity.  The  leaving  off  the  wear  of  this  badge  was 
fometimes  interpreted  a  fign  of  apoftafy. 

Faggots,  among  military  men,  perfotis  hired  by 
officers,  whofe  companies  are  not  full,  to  mufter  and 
hide  the  deficiencies  of  the  company  ;  by  which  means 
they  cheat  the  king  of  fo  much  money. 

FAGIUS,  Paul,  alias  Buchlin,  a  learned  Prote- 
flant  minifler,  born  at  Rheinzabem  in  Germany  in 
J504.  He  was  a  fcnoolmafter  at  Ifna  \  but  afterwards 
became  a  zealous  preacher,  and  wrote  many  books. 
The  perfecution  in  Germany  menacing  danger  to  all 
who  did  not  profefs  the  Romifh  doClrines,  he  and  Bu- 
cer  came  over  to  England  in  1549,  at  the  invitation  of 
Archbiffiop  Cranmer,  to  perfeCl  a  new  tranflation  of  the 
Scriptures.  Fagius  took  the  Old  Teftament,  and  Bu- 
eer  the  New,  for  their  refpeClive  parts  ;  but  the  defign 
was  at  that  time  fruttrated  by  the  fudden  deaths  of 
both.  Fagius  died  in  1550,  and  Bucer  did  not  live 
above  a  year  after.  Their  bodies  were  dug  up  and 
burned  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 

FAGONIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  14th  order,  Gruinales .  See  Botany  Index, 

FAGOPYRUM,  or  buck  wheat.  See  Poly¬ 
gonum,  Botany  Index . 

FAG  US,  the  BEECH  TREE  \  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  monoecia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  me¬ 
thod  ranking  under  the  50th  order,  Amentacecc .  See 
Botany  Index, 

The  chefnut  tree ,  one  of  the  fpecies  belonging  to  this 
genus,  fometimes  grows  to  an  immenfe  fize.  The  lar- 
geft  in  the  known  world  are  thofe  which  grow  upon 
Mount  ./Etna  in  Sicily.  At  Tort  worth  in  Gloucef- 
terfhire,  is  a  chefnut  tree  5.2  feet  round.  It  is  proved 
to  have  flood  there  ever  fince  the  year  1150,  and 
was  then  fo  remarkable  that  it  was  called  the  great 
chefnut  of  Tort  worth.  It  fixes  the  boundary  of  the  ma¬ 
nor,  and  is  probably  near  IOOO  years  old.  As  an  orna¬ 
mental,  the  chefnut,  though  unequal  to  the  oak,  the 
beech,  and  the  efculus,  has  a  degree  of  greatnefs  belong¬ 
ing  to  it  which  recommends  it  flrongly  to  the  gardener’s 
attention.  Its  ufes  have  been  highly  extolled  *,  and  it 
may  deferve  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the  praife  which 
has  been  given  it;  As  a  fubftitute  for  the  oak,  it  is 
preferable  to  the  elm :  For  door-jambs,  window- 
frames,  and  fome’  other  purpofes  of  thejhoufe  carpen¬ 
ter,,  it  is  nearly  equal  te  oak  itfelf  5  but  it  is  very  apt 
to  be  fhakey,  and  there  is  a  deceitful  brittlenefs  in  it 
which  renders  it  unfafe  to  be  ufed  as  beams,  or  in  any 
other  fituation  where  an  uncertain  load  is  required  to 
be  borne.  It  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  excellent  for 
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as  not  being  liable  to  (brink  nor  to 
change  the  colour  of  the  liquor  it  contains  :  it  is  alfo 
flrongly  recommended  as  an  underwood  for  hop-poles, 
flakes,  &c.  Its  fruit  too  is  valuable,  not  only  for 
fwine  and  deer,  but  as  a  human  food  :  Bread  is  faid  to 
have  been  made  of  it.  Upon  the  whole,  the  chelnut, 
whether  in  the  light  of  ornament  or  ufe,  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  an  obje#  of  the  planter’s  notice .- 

FAINT  action,  in  Law ,  a  feigned  aClion,  or  fuch 
as,  although  the  words  of  the  writ  are  true,  yet  for 
certain  caufes,  the  plaintiff  has  no  title  to  recover 
thereby. 

Fawt  T leader ,  in  Law ,  a  covinous,  falfe,  or  col- 
lufory  manner  of  pleading,  to  the  deceit  of  a  third  per¬ 
fon. 

FAINTING.  See  Lipothymia. 

FAINTS,  in  the  diftillery,  the  weak  fpirituous  li¬ 
quor  that  runs  from  the  flill  in  rectifying  the  low  wines 
after  the  proof-fpirit  is  taken  off. 

Faints  are  alfo  the  lafl  runnings  of  all  diflilled  fpirits. 
The  clearing  the  worm  of  thefe  is  fo  effential  a  point  in 
order  to  the  obtaining  a  pure  fpirit  by  the  fubfequent 
diflillation,  that  all  others  are  fruitlefs  without  it. 

FAIR,  a  greater  kind  of  market,  granted  to  a 
town,  by  privilege,  for  the  more  fpeedy  and  commo¬ 
dious  providing  of  fuch  things  as  the  place  Hands  in 
need  of. 

The  word  fair,  is  formed  from  the  French  foirer 
which  fignifies  the  fame  thing  \  and  foire  is  by  fome 
derived  from  the  Latin  forum ,  u  market  f  by  others 
from  the  Latin  ferice ,  becaufe  anciently  fairs  were  al¬ 
ways  held  in  the  places  where  the  wakes,*  or  feafts  of 
the  dedications  of  churches,  called  ferice ,  were  held.* 
See  Ferine. 

It  is  incident  to  a  fair,  that  perfons  (hall  be  free  from 
being  arretted  in  it  for  any  other  debt  or  contra#  than 
wThat  was  contracted  in  the  fame  j  or,,  at  leatt,  promis¬ 
ed  to  be  paid  there.  Thefe  fairs  are  generally  kept 
once  or  twice  a-year  :  and,  by  ttatute,  they  lhall  not  be 
held  longer  than  they  ought  by  the  lords  thereqf,  on 
pain  of  their  being  feized  into  the  king’s  hands,  &.c. 
Alfo  proclamation  is  to  be  made,  how  long  they  are 
to  continue  \  and  no  perfon  Shall  fell  any  goods  after 
the  time  of  the  fair  is  ended,  on  forfeiture  of  double 
the  value,  one  fourth  to  the  profecutor  and  the  rett  to 
the  king.  There  is  a  toll  ufually  paid  in  fairs  on  the 
fale  of  things,,  and  for  ttallage,  picage,  &c.- 

Fairs  abroad  are  either  free,  or  charged  with  toll 
and  impoft.  The  privileges  of  free  fairs  confift  chief¬ 
ly,  firtt,  in  that  all  traders,  &c.  whether  natives 
or  foreigners,  are  allowed  to  enter  the  kingdom,  and 
are  under  the  royal  protection,  exempt  from  duties,  im- 
pofitions,  tolls,  8tc.  Secondly,  that  merchants,  in  go¬ 
ing  or  returning,  cannot  be  moletted  or  arretted,  or 
their  goods  flopped.  They  are  eftablilhed  by  letters- 
patent  from  the  prince.  Fairs,  particularly  free  fairs, 
make  a  very  confiderable  article  in  the  commerce  of 
Europe,  efpecially  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in¬ 
land  parts  of  Germany,  &c. 

The  mott  celebrated  fairs  in  Europe  are  thofe, . 
I.  Gf  Francfort,  held  twice  a-year,  in  fpring  and 
autumn  :  '  the  firtt  commencing  the  Sunday  before 
Palm- Sunday,  and'  the  other  on  the  Sunday  before 
the  eighth  of  September.  Each  lafts  14  days,  or  two* 
weeks  y  the  firtt  of  which  is  called  the  week  of  accep¬ 
tance^ 
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Fair,  tii nee,  and  the  fee  on d  the  week  pf  payment* 

famous  for  the  Tale  of  all  kinds  of  commodities  *,  but 
particularly  for  the  immenfe  quantity  of  curious  books 
nowhere  elfe  to  be  found,  and  whence  the  bookfellers 
throughout  all  Europe  ufed  to  furmih  themlelves.  Be¬ 
fore  each  fair,  there  is  a  catalogue  of  all  the  books  to 
be  fold  thereat,  printed  and  dilperfed,  to  call  together 
purchafers  :  though  the  learned  complain  of  divers  un¬ 
fair  practices  therein ;  as  fictitious  *  titles,  names  of 
books  purely  imaginary,  &C.  befide  great  faults  in  the 
names  of  the  authors,  and  the  titles  of  the  real  books. 
—  2.  The  fairs  of  Leipfic,  which  are  held  thrice  a* 
year  ;  one  beginning  on  the  firlt  of  January  ;  another 
three  weeks  after  Eaiier  \  and  a  third  after  Michael¬ 
mas.  They  hold  12  days  a  apiece  *,  and  are  at  leaf! 
as  confiderable  as-  thofe  of  Francfort.  3.  The  fairs 
of  Novi,  a  little  city  in'  the  Milanefe,  unaer  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  republic  of  Genoa.  There  are  four  in 
the  year,  commencing  on  the  feCond  of  February,  the 
fecond  of  May,  the  firft  of  Auguft,  and  fecond  of 
September.  Though  the .  commodities  bought  and 
fold  here  be  very  confiderable  ;  yet,  what  chiefly  con¬ 
tributes  to  render  them  fo  famous,  is  the  vail  con- 
courfe  of  the  mod  confiderable  merchants  and  nego¬ 
tiants  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  for  the  tranfadl- 
ing  of  affairs  and  fettling  accounts*  4.  The  fairs  of 
Riga,  whereof  there  are  two  in  the  year  ;  one  in  May, 
and  the  other  in  September.  They  are  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  and  French  (hips,  as 
alfo  from  all  parts  of  the  Baltic.  The  bed  time  for 
the  fale  of  goods  at  Riga  is  during  the  fairs.  Since 
the  building  of  the  famous  city  of  Peterfburgh,  thefe 
fairs  have  differed  fome  diminution.  5*  ^a*lr  Arch¬ 
angel,  during  which  all  the  trade  foreigners  have  with 
that  city  is  managed.  It  holds  a  month,  or  fix  weeks 
at  mod,  commencing  from  the  middle  of  Augud. 
The  Mufcovite  merchants  attend  here  from  all  parts 
of  that  vad  empire 3  and  the  Englifh,  Dutch,  French, 
Swedifh,  Danifh,  and  other  (hips  in  the  port  of  that 
city,  on  this  occafion,  ordinarily  amount  to  300.  But 
this  is  no  free  fair  as  the  red  are  :  The  duties,  of  ex¬ 
portation  and  importation  are  very  dridlly  paid,  and 
on  a  very  high  footing.  6.  The  fair  of  St  Germain, 
one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Paris,  commencing  on  the  third 
of  February,  and  holding  till  Eader  ;  though  it  is 
only  free  for  the  fird  15  days.  7.  The  fairs  of  Lyons, 
which  Monf.  du  Chefne,  in  his  antiquity  of  cities, 
Would  infinuate,  from  a  paffage  in  Strabo,  were  eda- 
blithed  by  the  Romans ;  though  it  is  certain,  the  fairs, 
as  they  now  dand,  are  of  a  much  later  date.  There 
are  three  in  the  year,  each  lading  2a  days,  and  free 
for  ever.  They  begin  on  Eader  Monday,  the  26th 
of  July,  and  the  fird  of  December.  8*  Fair  of  Guibray, 
a  fuburb  of  the  city  of  Falaife,  in  the  Lower  Normandy. 
It  is  faid  to  have  been  edabliflied  by  our  William  the 
Conqueror,  in  confideration  of  his  being  born  at  Falaife. 
It  commences  on  the  16th  of  Auguft  ;  and  holds.  1 5 
days  free  by  charter,  and  longer  by  cuftom.  9..  Fair  of 
Beaus aire,  held  partly  in  a  city  of  that  name,  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc,  and  partly  in  the  open  country,  under  tents, 
&.C.  It  commences  on  the  2  2d  of  July,  and  only  holds 
for  three  days;  yet  it  is  the^greateft  and  mod  celebrat¬ 
ed  of  all  the  fairs  in  that  part  of  Europe,  both  for  the 
concoUrfe  of  drangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
for  the  traffic  of  all  kinds  of  goods :  the  money  retum- 
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They  are  ed  in  thefe  three  days  amounting  fome  time*  to  above  fix  ^ 
millions  of  livres. 

The  fairs  of  Porto-Bello,  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  Ha- 
vannah,  are  the  mod  confiderable  of  all  thofe  in  ikme- 
rica.  The  two  fird  lad  as  long  as  the  flota  and  gab 
leons  continue  in  thofe  ports ;  and  the  lad  is  opened  as 
foon  as  the  fiota  or  galleons  arrive  there  upon  their  re* 
turn  for  Spain  ;  this  being  the  place  where  the  two 
fleets  join.  See  Flota  and  GALLEONS* 

The  principal  Britifh  fairs  are,  1.  Sturbridge  fair, 
near  Cambridge,  by  far  the  greated  in  Britain,  and 
perhaps  in  the  world.  2.  Bridol  has  two  fairs,  very 
near  as  great  as  that  of  Sturbridge.  3.  Exeter.  4. 
Wed  Cheder.  5.  Edinburgh.  6.  Whey  hill ;  and, 

7.  Burford  fair  ;  both  for  flieep.  8.  Pancras  fair, 
in  Staflbrdfhire,  for  faddle-horfes.  9.  Bartholomew 
fair,  at  London,  for  lean  and  Welfh  black  cattle. 
10.  St  Faith’s,  in  Norfolk,  for  Scotch  runts..  11. 
Yarmouth  fifliing  fair  for  herrings  ;  the  only  fifhing  fair 
in  Great  Britain.  1  2.  Ipfwich  butter  fair.  i3.Wood- 
borough-hill,  in  Dorfetdiire,  for  wed  country  manufac¬ 
tures,  as  kerfeys,  druggits,  &.c.  14.  Two  ehee.fe  fairs 

at  Chipping  Norton  :  with  innumerable  other  fairs,  be- 
fides  weekly  markets,  for  all  forts  of  goods,  as  well  our 
own  as  of  foreign  growth. 

Fair,  in  fea-language,  is  ufed  for  the  difpofition  of 
the  wind,  when  it  is  favourable  to  a  (hip’s  courfe,  in  op- 
pofition  to  that  which  is  contrary  or  foul.  The  term 
fair  is  more  comprelienfive  than  large ,  and  includes  a* 
bout  16  or  1 8  points  of  the  compafs  ;  whereas  large  is 
confined  to  the  beam  or  quarter,  that  is,  to  a  wind 
which  erodes  the  keel  at  right  angles,  or  obliquely  from 
the  dern,  but  never  to  one  right  a-ftern. 

Fair  Ifle,  a  fmall  ifland  lying  between  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  10  or  1  2  leagues  E.  N.  E.  from  the  former  ; 
and  feven,  eight,  or  10  leagues  S.  W.  from  the  latter. 
It  is  three  miles  long,  and  fcarcely  half  a  mile  broad, 
very  craggy,  with  three  high  rocks  wdiich  are  vifible 
both  from  Orkney  and  Shetland.  It  contains  a  fmall 
quantity  of  arable  land,  wdiich  is  very  fruitful  and  w^ell 
manured  ;  excellent  padurage  for  (heep ;  and  affords 
great  plenty  of  fea  and  water  fowl,  and  all  kinds  of  fifh 
upon  the  coafts.  There  is  in  effeft  no  port,  though 
they  have  twrn  that  are  nominally  fo  :  one  at  the  fouth 
end,  wdiich  is  full  of  rocks,  where  only  fmall  boats  can 
Tie ;  the  other  at  the  north-ead  end,  larger  and  fafer  in 
dimmer,  fo  that  it  ferves  commodioufly  enough  for 
their  fidiery.  The  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  when  com¬ 
mander  of  the  famous  Spanifh  armada  in  1588,  was 
wrecked  on  the  ead  coaft  of  this  ifland.  The  (hip 
broke  to  pieces,  but  the  duke  and  200  made  their  ef- 
cape.  They  lived  here  fo  long,  that  both  they  and  the 
inhabitants  w*ere  almod  famiflied.  At  length  the  duke 
and  the  poor  remains  of  his  people  were  carried  over  to 
the  main  land  of  Shetland,  and  then  to  Dunkirk,  by 
one  Andrew  Humphry,  for  which  fervice  Andrew^  was 
rewarded  with  3000  merks.  This  ifland  produced  to 
its  former  proprietor  between  50k  and  60  fterling.  It 
was  fold  at  Edinburgh  in  1766,  for  about  850I.  to 

James  Stewart  of  Burgh,  Efq. . 

Fjir -curve ,  is  a  winding  line,  ufed  in  delineating 
(hips,  whofe  (hape  is  varied,  according  to  the  part  of 
the  (hip  which  it  is  intended  to  deferibe. 

FjiR-way ,  in  fea  language,  the  path  or  channel  of 
a  narrow  bay,  river,  or  haven,  .in  which  (hips  umally 

advance 


Fair, 


